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PREFACE. 


SiNCK  Poetry  aHbrds  young  persons  an  innocent  pleasure,  a  taste  for  it,  under 
certain  limitations,  should  be  indulged.  Why  should  they  be  forbidden  to  ex- 
patiate, in  imagination,  over  the  Howery  fields  of  Arcadia,  in  Elysium,  in  the 
Isles  of  the  Biest,  and  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe?  The  harmless  delight  which 
they  derive  from  Poetry,  is  surely  eufiicient  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it,  at 
an  age  when  pleasure  is  the  chief  pursuit,  even  if  the  sweets  of  it  were  not 
blended  with  utility .. 

If  indeed  pleasure  were  the  ultimate  object  of  Poetry,  there  are  some  who,  in 
the  rigor  of  austere  wisdom,  would  maintain  that  the  precious  days  of  youth 
might  be  more  advantageously  employed  than  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  it»  To 
obviate  their  objections,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  them,  that  Poetry  has  ever 
claimed  the  power  of  conveying  instruction,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  by 
the  vehicle  of  pleasure. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  young  persons  of  natural  genius  would 
have  given  very  little  attention  to  learning  pf  any  kind,  if  they  had  been  intro- 
duced to  it  by  books  appealing  only  to  their  reason  and  judgement,  and  not  to 
their  fancy.  Through  the  pleasant  paths  of  Poetry  they  have  been  gradually 
led  to  the  heights  of  science  :  they  have  been  allured,  on  first  setting  out,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  presented  to  them,  into  a  delightful  land,  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  ;  where,  after  having  been  nourished  like  the  infant  at  the  mother's 
breast,  they  have  gradually  acquired  strength  enough  to  relish  and  digest  tl>€ 
bolidest  food  of  philosophy. 

This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  actual  experience  ;  for  the  greatest 
men,  in  every  liberal  and  honorable  profession,  gave  their  early  years  to  the 
charms  of  Poetry.  Many  of  the  most  illustrious  worthies  in  the  church  and  in 
the  state  weve  allured  to  the  land  of  learning  by  the  song  of  the  Muse ;  and 
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they  would  perbaf  s  have  never  entered  it,  if  their  preceptors  had  forbidden 
them  to  lend  an  ear.  Of  so  much  consequence  is  the  study  of  Poetry  in  youth 
to  the  general  advancement  of  learning. 

And  as  to  morals,  **  Poetry,"  in  the  words  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  **  doth  not 
**  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  of  the  way,  as  will  entice 
'*  any  man  to  enter  into  it ;  nay,  the  Poet  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  be 
"  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that, 
*'  full  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  farther.  He  beginnetli  not  with  ob- 
**  scure  definitions,  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  prp- 
**  portion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  welUenchanting  skill 
"  of  music;  —  and  with  a  tale; — he  cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale,  which  holdetk 
**  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  corner.  Even  those  hard- 
«*  hearted  evil  men,  who  think  virtue  a  school-name,  and  despise  the  austere 
*'  admonitions  of  the  philosopher,  and  feel  not  the  inward  reasons  they  stund 
*'  upon,  yet  will  be  contented  to  be  delighted ;  which  is  all  the  good  fellow 
**  Poet  seems  to  pronaise ;  and  so  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness  ;  which  seen 
**  they  cannot  but  love,  ere  themselves  be  aware,  as  if  they  took  a  medicine  of 
"  cherries.'* 

Thus  Poetry,  by  the  gentle,  yet  certain  method  of  allurement,  leads  both  to 
learning  and  to  virtue.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  under  a  few  self-evident 
restrictions,  it  is  properly  addressed  to  all  young  minds,  in  the  course  of  a  liberal 
education* 

It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  sensible  men  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  have  objected  to  an  earl//  study  of  it<. 
They  have  thought  that  a  taste  for  it  interfered  with  an  attention  to  what  they 
call  the  MAIN  CHANCE.  What  Poet  ever  fined  for  sheriff'^  says  Oldham.  It  is 
seldom  seen  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Parnassus,  says 
Mr.  Locke,  Such  ide^s  have  predominated  in  the  exchange  and  in  the  ware^ 
house  ;  and,  while  they  continue  to  be  confined  to  those  places,  may  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  b^  proper  ^nd  advantageous.  But  they  ought  not  to  ope^ 
rate  on  the  mind  of  the  well-educated  gentleman,  or  the  man  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession ;  ^nd  indeed  there  is  no  good  reason  to  be  given  why  the  mercantile  classes, 
at  least  of  (Jie  higher  order,  ?|iould  npt  ^muse  their  leisure  with  any  pleasures 
of  polite  literature.  Nothing  perhaps  contributes  more  to  liberalise  their  minds 
and  prevent  that  narrowness  which  is  too  often  the  consequence  of  a  life  at- 
tached, from  the  earliest  age,  to  tW  pursuits  of  lucre. 

That  niere  men4)f  the  world  object  to  the  stu^y  of  Poetry  as  a  part  of  educa* 
tion,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,   when  it  is  considered  that  many,  from  want 
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of  uatunil  sensibility,  or  form  long  habits  of  inattention  to  every  thing  but  sor- 
did interest,  are  totally  unfurnished  with  faculties  for  the  perception  of  poetical 
beauty.  But  shall  we  deny  that  the  cowslip  and  violet  possess  a  vivid  color 
and  sweet  fragrance,  because  the  ox  who  fattens  in  the  meadow  tramples  over 
them  without  perceiving  either  their  hues  or  their  odors  ?  The  taste  of  man- 
kind, from  China  to  Peru,  powerfully  militates  against  the  few  and  oarrow- 
minded  despisers  of  Poetry. 

Young  minds,  indeed,  have  commonly  a  taste  for  Verse.  Unseduced  by  the 
love  of  money,  and  unhacknied  in  the  ways  of  vice,  they  are,  it  is  true,  pleased 
with  simple  nature  and  real  fact,  though  unembellvBked ;  because  all  objects 
with  them  have  the  grace  of  novelty :  but  they  are  transported  with  the  charms 
of  Poetry  where  the  sunshine  of  fancy  diffuses  over  every  subject  the  fine  gloss, 
the  rich  (olori ng,  of  beautiful  imagery  and  language.  *♦  Nature"  (to  cite  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  again)  "  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestry  as  divers 
**  poets  have  done,  neither  with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruitful  trees,  sweet  smelling 
**  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  may  make  the  earth  more  lovely.  The  world  is  a 
*'  brazen  world ---the  poets  only  deliver  a  golden  ;  which  whoever  dislike, 
•*  the /huh  is  in  their  judgement,  quite  out  of  taste,  end  not  in  the  sweet  food  of 

*'  SWEETLY*Ui'TERED    KNOWLEDGE." 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  ideas  arid  precepts  of  all  kinds,  whether 
of  morality  or  science,  make  a  deeper  impression  when  inculcated  by  the  viva- 
city of  painting,  the  melody  of  poetical  language.  And  what  is  thus  deeply 
impressed  will  also  lx>ng  remain  ;  for  metre  and  rhyme  naturally  catch  hold  of 
the  memory,  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  cling  round  the  branches  of  the  elm. 

Orpheus  and  Linus  are  recorded  in  fable  to  have  drawn  the  minds  of  sa- 
vage men  to  knowledge,  and  to  have  polished  human  nature  by  Poetry.  And 
are  nttt  children  in  the  state  of  nature  ?  And  is  it  not  probable  that  Poetry 
may  be  the  best  instrument  to  operate  on  them,  as  it  was  found  to  be  on  nations 
in  the  savage  state  ?  Since,  according  to  the  mythological  wisdom  of  the  an- 
tients,  Amphion  moved  stones^,  and  Orpheus  brutes,  by  music  and  verse,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  believe,  that  minds  which  are  dull,  and  even  brutally  insen- 
sible, may  be  penetrated)  sharpened,  softened,  and  vivified,  by  the  warm  in* 
fluence  of  fine  Poetry  ? 

But  it  is  really  superfluous  to  expatiate  either  on  the  delight  br  the  utility  of 
Poetry.  The  subject  has  been  exhausted  ;  and^  whatever  a  few  men  of  little 
taste  and  feeling,  or  of  minds  entirely  sordid  and  secular,  may  object,  such  are 
the  charms  of  the  Goddess,  such  her  power&il  influence  over  the  heart  of  man, 
that  she  will  never  want  voluntary  votaries  at  her  shrine*  The  Author  of  Na- 
ture 
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ture  has  Icindly  implanted  in  man  a  love  of  Poetry,  to  solace  him  under  the 
labors  and  sorrows  of  life.  A  great  part  of  the  Scriptures  is  poetry  and  veree. 
The  wise  son  of  Sirach  enumerates,  among  the  most  honorable  of  mankind,. 

SUCH    AS    FOUND   OUT   MUSICAL   TUNES,    AND    RECITED    VERSES    IN    WRITING. 

With  respect  to  this  Compilation,  the  principal  subject  of  this  Preface  (but 
from  which  I  have  been  seduced  into  a  digression,  by  giving  my  suffrage  in  fa- 
vor of  the  art  Hove) — if  I  should  be  asked  what  are  it*s  pretensions,  1  must 
freely  answer  that  it  professes  nothing  more  than  (what  is  evident  at  first  sight) 
to  be  a  larger  Collection  of  English  Verse,  for  the  use  of  schools,  than  has 
ever  yet  been  published  in  one  volume.  The  original  intention  was  to  com- 
prise in  it  a  great  number  and  variety  of  such  pieces  as  were  already  in  use  in 
schools,  or  which  seemed  proper  for  the  use  of  them  ;  such  u  number  and  vari- 
ety as  might  furnish  something  satisfactory  to  every  taste,  and  serve  as  a  little 
Poetical  Library  for  school-lwys,  precluding  the  inconvenience  and  expence  of  a 
multitude  of  volumes. 

Such  was  the  design  of  the  Publication.  The  Editor  can  claim  no  praise  be- 
yond that  of  the  design.  The  praise  of  ingenuity  is  all  due  to  the  Poets  whose 
works  have  supplied  the  materials.  What  merit  can  there  be  in  directing  a 
£tmoas  and  popular  passage  to  be  inserted  from  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope, 
Gray,  andmanyothers  of  less  fame,  indeed,  but  in  great  esteem,  and  all  of  allowed 
genius?  Their  own  lustre  pointed  them  out,  like  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  heavens.  There  was  no  occasion  for  singular  acutencss  of  vision, 
or  for  optical  glasses,  to  discover  a  brightness  which  obtruded  itself  on  the  eye. 
The  best  pieces  are  usually  the  most  popular.  They  are  loudly  recemraended 
by  the  voice  of  Fame;  and  her  eulogy,  when  long  continued,  becomes  an 
infallible  guidance. 

Utility  and  innocent  entertainment  are  the  sole  designs  of  the  Editor; 
and  if  they  are  accomplished,  he  is  satisfied,  and  olicerfully  falls  back  into  the 
shade  ^f  obscurity.  He  is  confident  that  the  Book  cannot  but  be  useful  and  en- 
tertaining ;  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  so  little  inclined  to  boast  of  his  work, 
that  he  is  ready  to  confess,  that  almost  any  man  willing  to  incur  a  consider- 
able expence,  and  undergo  a  little  trouble,  might  have  furnished  as  good  a 
collection. 

As  taste  will  for  ever  differ,  some  may  wish  to  have  seen  in  it  passages 
from  some  favorite,  yet  obscure  poet,  and  some  also  from  their  own  w  orks ;  but 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Editor  of  a  school-book  iike  this,  not  to  insert  scarce 
and  curious  works,  such  as  please  virtuoso  readers,  chiefly  from  their  rarity, 
but  to  collect  such  as  were  publicly  known  and  imiver sally  celebrated.    The  m  ore 
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known,  the  more  celebrated,  the  better  they  were  adapted  to  this  Collection  ; 
which  is  not  designed,  like  the  lessons  of  some  dancing-masters,  for  grown  gen* 
tlemen,  hut  for  t/oung  learners  only  ;  and  it  will  readily  occur  to  every  one,  that 
what  is  old  to  men  and  women,  may  be,  and  for  the  most  part  must  be,  new  to 
boys  and  girls  receiving  their  education.  Private  judgement,  in  a  work  like  this, 
must  often  give  way  to  public.  Some  things  are  inserted  in  this  Volume,  entirely 
in  submissive  deference  to  public  opinion;  which,  when  general  and  long  con- 
tinued, is  the  best  criterion  of  merit  in  the  fine  arts,  and  particularly  in  Poetry. 
Whatever  was  found  in  previous  collections,  which  experience  had  pronounced 
proper  for  schools,  has  been  freely  taken  and  admitted:  the  stamp  of  experience 
gave  it  currency.  The  freedom  of  borrowing,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  pardoned,  as 
the  collectors,  with  whom  it  has  been  used,  first  set  the  example  of  it. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  might  be  deemed  impertinent,  to  point  out  the 
mode  of  using  the  Collection  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  evident  that  it  may 
be  used  in  schools  either  in  recitation,  transcription,  the  exercise  of  the  memory, 
or  in  imitation.  It  furnishes  an  abundance  of  models,  which  are  the  best  means 
of  exciting  genius.  Such  Arts  of  Poetry  as  those  of  Gildon,  Bysshe,  Newbery, 
and  their  imitator.s,  effect  but  little  in  the  dry  method  of  technical  precept;  and 
the  young  Poet,  like  the  Sculptor,  will  improve  most  by  working  after  a  model. 
It  is  evident  that  this  Collection  may  be  usefully  read  at  English  Schools,  in 
the  classes,  just  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  are  read  at  the  grammar-schools 
by  explaining  every  thing  grammatically,  historically,  metrically,  and  critically, 
and  then  giving  a  portion  to  be  learned  by  memory.  The  Book,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  particularly  agreeable  and  useful  in  the  private  studies  of  the  amiable  young 
student,  whose  first  love  is  the  love  of  the  Muse,  and  who  courts  her  in  his 
summer's  walk,  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  winter  retreat,  or  at  the  social  do- 
mestic fire-side. 

In  the  latter  part  many  little  pieces  are  admitted,  mere  Itisns  poetici,  chiefly 
for  the  diversion  of  the  student,  which  almost  req^uire  an  apology.  They  are, 
it  must  be  confessed,  no  more  than  flowerets  at  the  bottom  of  Parnassus  ;  but 
it  is  hoped,  that  their  admission  will  be  approved,  as  they  may  gradually  lead 
the  scholar  to  ascend  higher  up  the  hill,  who  might  have  been  deterred  from 
approaching  it,  if  he  had  seen  nothing  in  the  whole  prospect  but  the  sublime, 
the  solemn,  and  the  sombrous. 

The  reader  will  have  no  cause  to  complain,  if  instead  o{  Extracts,  he  often 
finds  poems  inserted  entire.  This  has  been  done  whenever  it  seemed  consistent 
with  the  design,  and  could  be  done  without  injustice.  In  this  matter,  the  opinion 
of  those  who  must  be  supposed  best  qualified  to  give  it,  was  asked  and  followed. 
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The  wish  .was  to  tike  nothing  but  what  seemed  to  lie  on  the  common,  relin* 
quibhed  or  neglected  by  the  lord  of  the  inaaor. 

Though  the  Book  is  divided  into  Four  Parts,  yet  the  fbrmallty  6f  Regular  and 
systematical  arrangement  of  the  coippoueat  pieces,  has  not  been  observed* 
Such  connpilations  as  these  have  not  uniVequently  been  called  garlands  and 
nosegays  :  but  in  a  garland  or  oosegay,  who  would  place  the  tulip?,  the  lilies, 
the  pinks,  and  the  roses  in  separate  compartments?  In  a  disposition  so  artificial, 
their  beauty  and  fragrance  would  be  less  pleasing  than  if  they  were  carelessly 
mingled  with  all  the  ease  and  wildness  of  natural  variety.  I  hope  the  analogy 
will  hold  :  if  not,  I  fnust  throw  myself  in  this,  as  I  do  in  all  other  circumstances 
of  this  Publication,  upon  my  Reader's  indulgence.  I  expect  not  praise  ;  but  I 
confide  in  receiving  pardon. 

Perhaps  the  Reader  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  extend  it  towards  me,  if  I  do 
not  weary  h'lm  with  apologies.  I  wHl  then  conclude  my  preface  with  the  ideas 
of  Montaigne  :  —  **  /  have  here  only  made  a  noxe^ay  of  culled  Jiowers,  aiud  have 
**  brought  nothing  of  my  oion  but  the  thread  that  ties  them,'* 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

In  this  Edition,  as  in  the  numerous  preceding  ones,  great  Improvements 
have  been  made.  The  farorable  Receptimi  qf  the  Book  has  indeed  encouraged 
jhe  Editor  to  render  it,  in  every  new  Impression,  still  more  acceptable.  Several 
Extracts  and  Poems  arc  now  added  for  the  first  time,  and  a  few  arc  excluded, 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 
SACRED    AND    MORAL. 


§  1.    An  Address  to  the  Dciti/.     Thomson. 

FATHER  of  light  and  life !  Thou  good 
SUPREME  ! 

1)  teach  me  what  is  good.  Teach  me  thyself  ! 
S.ive  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice. 
From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue 
Sacrod,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss  !     [pure  ; 

§  2.  Adam  and  Ecey  in  a  Morning  Ihjmn,  call 
upon  all  the  Parts  of  the  Creation  to  join  with 
them  in  exiulling  their  coin/non  Maker . 

Mikon. 
These  are  Thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair;  thyself  hovvwondrous  then! 
Unspeakable,  who  siti^t  above  these  HeaveHs 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels  ;  for  yc  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  coral  symphonies, .day  without  night. 
Circle  his  t^.rone  rejoicing;  ye  in  Heaven, 
On  P^arth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  nim  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  slars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day ,  that  crov/n'st  the  smiling  morn 
With  thy  brightVlrclct,  pniise  him  in  thy  sphere. 
While  flay  arises,  tha'  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  Vv'orld  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thouclimb'st, 
And  v/hcn  high  noon  hast  gain'd,and  when  thou 

fall'.t. 
Moon ,  that  nowmeet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  tliv  lix'd  star.*,  iix  d  in  thcii  orb  that  Ihcs, 


And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move? 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light 
Air,  and  yc  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  tiiat  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  muhiform  ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things;  let  your  ceaseless  chanp-e 
Vary  to  our  great  iVJakcr  still  new  praise. 
Ye  Mists  and  Exhalations  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  streaming  lake,  dnsky  or  grc}'. 
Till  the  sun  j)aint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honor  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise  1 
Wh(>ther  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolor'd  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 
Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 
His  praise,yeWind3,that  from  foiu-quarters  blow. 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  yePines, 
With  every  plant  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  thai  warble  as  fe  How 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  yc  living  Souls  ;  ye  Birds, 
That  singing  up'to  Heaven's  gate  ascend. 
Bear  on  your  wmgs  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  h<i  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ; 
Witness  if  1  be  silent,  morn  or  ev;>n. 
To  hill  or  valley,  ibuntain,  or  fresh  shade 
Made  vocal  bv  my  song,  and  taught  ids  praise. 
Hail  vmiversal  Lord  !  h'Z  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 
Ha\(:  gathor'd  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd, 
Disperse  It,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 


§  3.     On  the  Deity.         Mrs.  Barbauld. 

I  READ  God's  awful  name  embla7on'd  high. 
With  golden  letters  on  th'  illuniia'd  sky  ; 
Nor  less  the  mystic  characters  I  se?, 
Wrought  in  each  Hower,  inscrib'd  on  c\  'rv  ircn  -, 
B  '       la 


ELEGANT    EXTRACTS, 
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In  cv'ry  leaf  that  trembles  to  the  breeze 
I  hear  the  voice  of  Ciod  among  the  trees. 
With  thee  in  shady  soHtiulcs  1  walk. 
With  thee  in  busy  crowded  eities  talk  ; 
In  every  creature  own  thy  forming  power. 
In  each  event  thy  providence  adore. 

Thy  hopes  shall  animate  my  drooping  soul, 
Thy  precepts  guide  nie,  and  thy  fear  control  : 
'["bus  shall  I  rest,  unniov'd  bv  all  alarms, 
Secure  within,  the  temple  of  thine  arms. 
From  anxious  cares,  from  gloom v  terrors  free. 
And  feel  myself  omnipotent  in  thee. 

Then  when  the  last,  the  closing  hour  draws 
nigh. 
And  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye  ; 
When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  of  fate 
I  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  state  ; 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 
With  decent  trhnnph  and  a  look  serene  ; 
Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high. 
And,  having  liv'd  to  thee,  in  thee  to  die. 


§  4.    Ili/mn  071  Gratitude.  Addison. 

Whkn  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  ;k)u1  surveys  ; 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

O  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare 
Ti)at  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  ? 

But  thou  canst  redd  it  there. 

Thv  providence  my  life  sustain'd. 

And  all  my  wants  redress'd. 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay. 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
JEre  yet  niy  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  pray'r. 

Unnumbcr'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thv  tendtr  care  bcstow'd. 
Before  mv  infant  heart  coneeiv'd 

From  whom  those  comforts  flovv'd. 

When  in  the  slipp'ry  paths  of  youth 

^^'ith  heedless  steps  I  ran, 
Tliine  arm  unseen  convey'd  me  safe. 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  death.s. 

It  gently  clc;ir*d  my  wav, 
And  through  the  plea? in-^  snares  of  vico. 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  tlicy. 

When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hast  thou 
Witli  health  rencw'd  mv  face, 

And  when  in  sim  and  sorrows  sunk, 
Reviv'd  my  soul  with  grace. 

Thy  bounto.ou'5  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

lias  made  my  cup  run  o'er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  Irirnd 

iias  doubied  all  mr  storr. 


Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 
]Vlv  daily  thanks  employ. 

Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 
That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue  ; 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 
When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  mon'. 
My  evtr  grateful  heart,  O  Lord, 

Thy  niercy  shall  adore. 
Through  all  eternity  to  The^ 

A  joyful  sonc:  I'll  raise. 
For  ()  1  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 


§  y-     Ilymn  on  Providence,      AddisT3iv 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care  : 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful-  eye  ; 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend. 
Arid  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

When  in  the  sultr\'  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales,  and  dewy  meads, 
I  Mv  \veary  wand'ring  steps  he  leads  ; 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landskip  flow. 

Tho'  in  the  paths  of  Death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
■My  stedfost  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
Fo'r  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  stilt , 
Thv  friendly  crook  shall  give  nay.  aid, 
And  guide  ine  through  the  dreadful  shade 

Tho'  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  de\ious  lonely  -^vilds  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile  : 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crouii'd. 
And  streams  shaU  murmur  all  around. 


§C.  Another  Hymn,  from  the  leginning  of  thr' 
igth  Psalm.     Addison. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
Aiid  spangled  Heavens,  a  shilling  frame. 
Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 
Th'  un^vearied  sun,  from  day  to  day,  . 
Does  his  Creator's  pow'r  display. 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  handL 
Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
Tho  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale^  . 

I  And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth, 

i  Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 

;  Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum, 

:  Arid  all  tlic  planets  in  their  turn. 

Confirm 
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Confirm  ihe  tuUnp;s  as  they  roll, 

At\'\  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though  ia  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  tiie  dark  terrestrial  ball ! 
What  tho*  nor  real  voiee  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ! 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoiee, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
*'  I'iie  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 


§  7.     Another  Ilt/mn.     Mrs.  Rowe. 
The  glorious  armies  of  the  sky 

To  thee.  Almighty  King, 
Triumphant  anthems  consecrate. 

And  hullelujalis  sing. 

jBut  still  their  most  exalted  flights 

Fall  vasth-  short  of  thee  : 
How  distant  then  must  human  praise 

From  thy  p'-rfeciions  be  1 

Yet  how,  my  God,  shall  T  refrain. 
When  to  my  ravish'd  jense 

Ivach  creature  every  where  arovind 
Disphlys  thy  excellenje  ! 

The  active  lights  that  shine  above. 

In  their  eternal  dance, 
Reveal  their  skilful  Maker's  praise 

\\  ith  silent  elegance. 

The  blushes  of  the  morn  confess 
That  thou  art  still  more  fiir. 

When  in  the  Fast  its  beams  rcvhe. 
To  gild  the  fields  of  air. 

The  fragrant,  the  refreshing  breeze 

Of  ev'ry  fto\v'ry  bloom 
In  balmy  whispers  own,  from  Thee 

I'heir  pleasing  odours  come. 

The  singing  birds,  the  warbling  winds, 
And  waters  murm'ring  fall. 

To  jmiise  the  first  Almighty  ('ailse 
With  dift'rent  voices  call. 

Thy  num'rous  works  exalt  thee  thus. 

And  shall  1  silent  be? 
No;  ratlici^  U-t  me  cease  to  breathe, 

Tiian  cease  from  praising  Thee  ! 


§  8.     Anblhcr  hymn.       Mrs.  Rowe. 

Thou  didst,  O  mighty  God  I  exist 

Ere  time  began  its  race  j 
Before  the  amj)le  elements 

I'ilfd  uj)  the  void  of  space  : 

Before  the  pond'rous  earthly  globe 

h\  fluid  air  wiis  stav'd  , 
Before  the  occaii's  mighty  sprin<rs 

I'heir  liquid  stores  display'd  j 

Ere  through  the  gloom  of  antient  night 
Tile  streaks  of  Ught  apnear'd  ; 

B<'fore  the  liigii  celestial  arch. 
Or  s(arry  poles  Vv'ere  rcar'4  * 


Before  the  load  melodious  spheres 
Their  tuneful  round  begun  ; 

Before  the  shining  roads  of  heav'n 
\\  ere  measur'd  by  the  sun  ; 

Ere  tl '.rough  the  empyrean  courts 

•  One  hallelujah  rung  ; 
Or  to  their  harps  the  sons  of  light 
J'X'static  anthems  sung  : 

J'>e  men  ador'd,  or  angels  knew, 
Or  {)rais'd  thy  wond'rous  name  j 

Thy  bliss,  O  sacred  Spring  of  life  1 
Thy  glory,  was  the  same. 

And  when  the  pillars  of  the  world 

With  sudden  ruin  break. 
And  all  this  vast  and  goodly  frame 

Sinks  in  the  mighty  wreck  j 

When  from  her  orb  the  moon  shall  start, 
Th'  astonish'd  sun  roll  back. 

And  all  the  trembling  starry  lanips 
Their  antient  coiu'se  forsake  ; 

For  ever  permanent  and  fix'd. 

From  agitation  fiee,     . 
Enchang'd  in  everlasting  years. 

Shall  thy  existence  be. 


§9.  Another  IlymnjTom  Psalm  H^th.  Ogilvle. 

Begin',  my  soul,  th'  exalted  lay ! 
Let  each  enraptur'd  thought  obey. 

And  praise  th'  Almighty's  name  : 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth,  and  seas  and  skies. 
In  one  melodious  concert  rise. 

To  swell  th'  inspiring  theme. 

Ve  fields  of  light,  celestial  plains, 
\\'here  gay  transporting  beauty  reigns. 

Ye  scenes  divineh  fair  ! 
Your  Maker's  wond'rous  power  proclaim. 
Tell  how  he  form'd  your  shining  frame, 

x\nd  breatli'd  the  fluid  air. 

Ye  angels,  catch  the  thrilling  sound  ! 
While  all  th'  adoring  thrones  around 

Ills  boundless  mercy  sing  : 
Let  ev'ry  llst'ning  saint  abo\  c 
Wake  all  the  tuneful  soul  of  love. 

And  touch  the  sweetest  string. 

.Toin,  ye  lond  spheres,  the  vocal  choir ; 
Thou  dazzling  orb  of  liquid  fire. 

The  mighty  chorus  aid  : 
Soon  as  grey  e\'ning  gilds  the  plain, 
Thou,  moon,  protract  the  melting  strain. 

And  praise  him  in  the  shad«*. 

Thou  heav'n  of  heav'ns,  his  vast  abode. 
Ye  clouds,  proclaim  your  forming  (Jod, 

Who  call'd  yon  worlds  from  night : 
**  Ye  shades,  dispel !"  —  th'  Eternal  said  : 
At  once  th'  involving  darkness  fled. 

And  nature  sprung  to  light. 

Whate'er  a  blooming  world  contains. 
That  wings  the  air,  that  skims  tlie  plains, 
Uiiitcd  praise  bcvtow  .• 
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Yc  tlragons,  sownd  his  awful  name 

To  hcav'n  aloinl  ;  and  roar  acclaim. 

Ye  swelling  dcejjs  below. 

J>ct  every  element  rejoice  : 

Ve  thunders,  biirst  with  awful  voice 

To  him  who  bids  you  roll , 
His  praise  in  softer  notes  declare, 
Each  whisj)erin<j;  breeze  of  yielding  air. 

And  breathe  it  to  the  soul. 

To  him,  ye  graceful  cedars,  bow  ; 
Ye  tow'ring  mountains,  ben<ling  low. 

Your  great  Creator  o\\  n  ; 
Tell,  when  afiVichied  nature  shook. 
How  Sinai  kindled  at  his  look, 

And  trembled  at  his  frown. 

Ye  flocks  that  haunt  the  hund)le  vale, 
Ye  insects  llutt'ring  on  the  gale, 

Immiital  concourse  rise  ; 
Crop  the  gay  rose's  vermeil  bloom. 
And  waft  its  s])oils,  a  sweet  periume. 

In  incense  to  tlic  skies. 

Wake,  all  ye  mounting  tribes,  and  sing  j 
Yc  plumy  warblers  of  the  spring, 

Harmonious  anthems  raise 
To  him  who  sh;ij.>'d  your  hner  mould, 
Wiio  tipp'd  your  glitVring  wings  with  gold. 

And  tuiVd  your  voice  to  praise. 

Let  man  by  nobler  passions  SAva^'d, 
The  feeling  heart,  t^e  judging  head. 

In  heav'nly  praise  employ  ; 
Spread  his  tremendovis  name  around, 
liil  heav'n's  broad  arclr  rings  back  the  sound. 

The  gen'ral  burst  of  joy. 

Ye  whom  the  charms  of  grandeur  please, 
Kurs'd  on  the  downy  lap  of  ease. 

Fall  prostrate  at  his  throne  j 
Ye  princes,  rulers,  all  adore  ; 
Praise  him,  ye  kings,  who  makes  yonr  pow'r 

An  image  of  his  own. 

Ye  fair,  by  nature  form'd  to  move, 
O  praise  th'  eternal  Source  of  k)ve. 

With  youth's  enlivening  tire  : 
I^et  age  take  up  the  tuneful  iay, 
Sigh  Ins  bless'd  name  —  then  soar  away. 

And  ask  an  angel's  lyre. 


§  10.     Psalm  A^th.      Merrick. 

ITEfrEKfDER  of  my  rightfid  cause, 
"VV'hile  anguish  from  my  bosom  draws 
The  deep-felt  sigh,  the  ceaseless  pray'r, 
O  make  thy  servant  still  thy  care. 
That  aid,  which  oft  my  griefs  has  heal'd. 
To  aid  again,  entreated,  yield. 
How  long,  ye  sous  of  pride^  how  long 
Shall  falsehood  arm  your  impious  tongue, 
And  erring  rage  your  breast  mfiame. 
My  pow'r  to  thwart,  my  acts  defame? 
To  (jod  my  heart  shall  vent  its  woe. 
Who,  prompt  hia  blessings  to  bestow 
On  each  whose  breast  has  learn'd  his  fear, 
Bo\ys  to  my  plaint  tho  willing  car. 


Him  wouldst  thou  please  ?  With  rcv'rend  awe 

Observe  the  dictates  of  his  I^iw  -■ 

In  secret  on  thy  couch  reclin'd 

Search  to  its  depth  thy  restless  mind. 

Till  hush'd  to  peace  the  tumult  lie. 

And  wrath  and  strife  within  thee  die. 

With  purest  gifts  approach  his  shrine. 

And  safe  to  Him  thy  care  resign. 

1  hear  a  hopeless  train  demand, 

'*  Where's  now  the  wish'd  Deliv'rer's  liaiwl/' 

Do  Tl.on,  my  (iod,  do  Thou  reply. 

And  let  thy  presenc:-  from  on  higli 

In  full  effusion  o'er  our  head 

Its  all-enlivening  influence  shed. 

What  joy  my  conscious  heart  o'erflows! 

Not  such  tir  exv\lting  lab'rer  knt)ws. 

When  to  his  long  exjx'cting  eyes 

The  vintage  and  the  harvests  rist*. 

And,  sha<lovving  wide  the  cultur'd  soil. 

With  full  recjuital  crown  his  toil. 

My  weary  (yes  in  sleep  I  clo«e. 

My  liml>s,  secure,  to  rest  compose  ; 

For  Thou,  great  (/od,  shall  scrci^Ti  my  heady 

^Vnd  plant  a  guard  around  n)y  bed. 


§11.     Psalm  Mh.      Merrick. 
Tnii  words  that  from  my  lips  proceed. 
My  tlioughts  (for  Thou  those   thoughts  canst 
My  Ood,  my  King,  attentive  weigh,        [read,> 
And  hear,  O  hear  me,  when  I  pray. 
With  earliest  zeal,  with  wakeful  car*, 
To  Thee  my  soul  shall  jx*ur  its  pray'r. 
And,  ere  the  dawn  has  streak'd  the  sky. 
To  Thee  direct  its  longing  eye  : 
To  Thee,  whom  nought  obscur'd  by  stain; 
Can  please  ;  whose  doors  to  feet  profane 
Inexorable  stand  ;  whose  I^'iw 
Offenders  from  thy  sight  shall  awe. 
Let  each  whose  totigue  to  lies  is  turn'd. 
Who  lesscms  of  deceit  has  learn'd. 
Or  thirsts- a  brother's  blood  to  shed. 
Thy  hate  and  heaviest  vengeance  dread. 
But  I,  whose  hope  thy  Love  sup|X)rts, 
(How  great  that  Love'l)  will  tread  thy  court-- 
My  knees  in  lowliest  reverence  bend. 
And  tow'rd  thy  shrine  my  hands  exund. 
Vhi  thou,  just  God,  my  path  prepare. 
And  guard  me  from  each  hostile  snare  ; 
O  lend  mc  thy  conducting  ray. 
And  level  to  my  step*  thy  way. 
Behold  me  by  a  troop  inclos'd.. 
Of  falsehootl  and  of  guilt  compos'd  : 
Their  throat  a  sepulchre  displays. 
Deep,  wide,  insatiate  ;  in  their  praise 
Lurks  flatt'ry,  and  with  specious  art 
Belies  the  piirpose  of  their  heart. 
O  let  the  mischiefs  they  intend 
Retorted  on  themselves  descend. 
And  let  thy  wirath  correct  their  sin, 
W^hose  hearts  thy  mercy  fails  to  win. 
May  all  whose  trust  on  Tlice  is  pla«'d. 
Peace  an<l  delight  peri)ettial  taste, 
Sav'd  by  thy  care,  m  songs  of  joy 
Their  ever  grateful  voice  ein])lov, 
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And  share  the  gifts  on  Jhose  hcsrcnv'd, 
\\'l»o  love  the  name  oi' Jacobus  God. 
To  each  who  licars  a  j];uihless  lieart, 
'Div  g:race  its  blessings  shall  iri.prt  i 
Stroiio;  as  the  brazen  shield,  thy  aid 
Around  hiiu  cwts  its  cov'rin^  shade. 


§12.     PsuIi/iGfli.     Merriek. 

O  SPARE  nie,  l.(JTd,  nor  o'er  my  head 
The  fulness  of  thy  vengesanc*  shed. 
"A'ith  pitying  eye  my  weakness  view, 
lleaJ  my  vex-d  soul,  my  suength  renew; 
AndO,  if  yet  my  siiys  demand 
The  wise  corrertions  of  thy  liand. 
Vet  give  my  pains  their  l)uunds  to  know. 
And  fix  a  period  to  my  woe. 
Return,  great  God,  return,  and  save 
Thy  servant  from  the  greedy  grave. 
Shall  Death's  longrsilent  tongue,  O  say. 
The  records  of  thy  paw'r  dis|)jit\', 
Or  [>ale  Corruption's  startled  ear, 
Thy  ])raise  within  its  in-ison  ht-ar? 
Bv  lanwur,  grief,  an(l  eare  opprc^t, 
"\V^ith  groims  p(.Tj)etual  heaves  jnv  bru^st, 
Jyud  te-ars,  iu  large  profusion  shed. 
Incessant  lave  my  sleepless  bed. 
]\Iy  life,  tlK)ugh  y<'t  iu  mid  career, 
Beholds  the  w  inter  of  its  year, 
(V\'hile  clouds  of  grief  around  me  roll. 
And  lu)stile  storms  invade  mv  soul.) 
Kelentless  from  my  cheek  each  trace 
Of  youth  and  blooming  health  erase. 
And  spread  l)efore  my  wasting  sight 
The  shades  of  all-obscuring  night. 

Hence,  ye  profane:  My  S;iviour  hears; 
While  yet  1  speak,  he  wipes  njy  tears, 
Arcepts  my  pray'r,  and  bids  each  foe 
With  shauje  their  vain  attempts  forego. 
And,  struck  with  horror  from  on  higii, 
in  wild  disorder  backward  fly. 


§  13.     PmlmSt/i.     Merrick. 
IM^fORTAI,  King!  Through  Earth's  wide  frame 
>  low  great  thy  honor,  praise,  and  name  ! 
AM«)sc  reign  "o'er  distant  worlds  extends, 
Wh()se  glory,  heav'n's  vast  height  transcends. 
From  infants  thou  canst  strength  upraise. 
And  form  their  lisping  tonguc*s  to  praise : 
By  these  the  wngeance-breathing  Foe 
Tliy  mightier  terrors  taught  to  know. 
In  mute  astonishment  shall  stand. 
And  bow  beneath  thy  conou'ring  hand. 
When,  rapt  in  thought,  with  wakeful  eye 
I  view  the  wonders  of  the  sky, 
Whose  frame  thy  fingers  o'er  our  head 
1 M  rich  magnificence  ha\  c  spread ; 
The  siU'nt  Moon,  with  waxmg  horn. 
Along  th'  ethereal  region  borne  ; 
I'tie  stars  with  vivid  lustre  crown'd. 
That  nightly  walk  their  destin'd  round, 
l.ord  !  What  is  Man,  that  in  thy  care 
His  humble  lot  should  fmd  a  share  ; 
Or  what  the  Son  of  Man,  that  Thou 
Thus  to  h'u  wunti  thy  ear  ehouldst  bow ; 


His  rank  awhile,  by  thy  decree, 
Th' Angelic  Tribes  beneatii  them  sec. 
Till  round  him  thy  imparled  rays 
With  uncxtinguish'd  glorv  bluze. 
Subjected  to  Ins  feet  by  rhee. 
To  hini  all  Nature  l>ovvs  the  knee; 
The  beasts  in  him  their  Lord  behold  ; 
The  gray.ing  herd,  the  bleating  fold. 
The  savage  race,  a  (ountless  train. 
That  range  at  large  th'  extended  plain. 
The  fowla,  of  various  wing,  that  fly 
O'er  the  vast  desert  of  the  sky. 
And  ail  the  wat'rv  tribes,  that  glide 
Through  paths  to  human  wght  dcny'd. 
Immortal  King!  TJirough  Earth's  wide  frame. 
How  great  thy  honor,  praise,  and. name! 


§  14.     Psalm  23d.     Merrick. 
Eo,  my  Shepherd's  hand  divine! 
\^'ant  shall  never  more  be  mine. 
In  a  pasture  fair  and  large 
He  shall  i\<'([  his.v4iappv  Charge, 
Atid  my  couch  wiiii  tend'rcai  care 
"Midst  the  s|)ringing grass  prepare. 
W  hen  i  faint  with  sumuHr's  heat, 
lie  shall  lead  my  wearv  feet 
To  the  streams  that  still  aitd  slow 
Through  the  verdant  meadow  iluv>.-. 
He  my  soul  anew  shall  frame. 
And,  his  mercy  to  proclaim. 
When  through  devious  j)aths  I  stray. 
Teach  my  steps  the  better  way. 
'I'iujugh  the  dreary  vale  1  tread 
By  the  shades  of  death  o'erspread  ; 
r1»ere  1  walk  from  terror  free. 
While  my  ev'ry  wish  I  see 
liy  thy  rod  and  stafi"  supplied  ; 
This  my  guard,  and  that  my  guide. 
While  my  foes  are  gazing  on. 
Thou  thy  fav'ring  care  hast  shown  . 
Thou  my  plenteous  Ixjard  hast  spread ; 
Thou  with  oil  refre«h'd  my  head ; 
I^'iird  by  'I'hee  my  cup  o'erflows; 
For  thy  Love  no  limit  knows. 
C<»nstant,  to  my  latest  end. 
This  my  footste|>s  shall  attend. 
And  shall  bid  thy  hallow'd  Dome 
Yield  mean  eternal  home. 


§  15.    Psalm  l2Qd.     Merrick. 
J. 
Ttxr.  festal  Morn,  my  God,  is  come. 
That  calls  uie  to  thy  houor'd  Dome 
Thy  presence  to  adore  : 
M^  feel  the  sunnnons  shall  attend, 
With  willing  stem  thy  Courts  ascend. 
And  tread  the  hallo\v'd  floor. 
2. 
E\'n  now  to  our  trans jwrted  eyes 
Fair  Siori's  tow'rs  in  prosj^ect  rise; 

Within  her  gates  we  stand. 
And,  lost  in  wonder  and  delight, 
Behfdd  her  happy  Sons  unite 
In  trieiidjiiip'b  firmest  band. 
B3 
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Hither  fr^m  JadaVs  utmost  end 
Tlic  Hcav'n-protcrted  Tribes  a.s<cnfl ; 

Their  olT'rings  hither  bring  -. 
Here,  eager  to  attest  their  joy, 
In  hymns  of  praise  their  tongues  employ. 

And  hail  th'  immortal  King. 
4. 
By  his  Command  impell'd,  to  Iler 
Contending  Crowds  their  cause  refer  ; 

While  Princes,  from  her  Throne, 
With  equal  doom,  th'  unerring  Law 
Dispense,  who  boast  their  birth  to  draw 

From  Jesses  favor'd  Son. 
5. 
Be  Peraoc  by  Each  implor'd  on  thee, 
O  Salem,  while  with  bended  knee 

To  Jacob's  (rod  we  prav  ; 
How  blest,  who  calls  himself  thy  Friend  ! 
Success  his  labor  shall  attend, 

And  safety  guard  his  way. 
6. 
O  mav'st  thou,  free  from  hostile  fear. 
Nor  the  loud  voice  of  tumult  hear. 

Nor  war's  wild  wastes  deplore  : 
IVIav  plenty  nigh  thee  take  her  stand. 
And  m  thy  courts  with  lavish  lumd 

Distribute  all  her  store. 

7. 
Scat  of  my  F'riends  and  Brethren,  hall ! 
How  can  my  tongue,  C)  SaLm,  fail 

To  bless  thy  lov'd  abode  ? 
How  cease  the  zeal  that  in  me  ^Ioavs 
Thy  good  to  seek,  whose  walls  inclose 

The  mansion  of  my  God  ? 


It  happen'd  that  immortal  I/)ve 
Was  ranging  thnV  the  sphere  s  ah 


§  l6.  Hymn  to  Cheerfulness — The  Author  he 
sick. — Dr.  Akensidc. 

How  thick  the  shades  of  evening  close! 
How  pale  the  sky  with  weight  of  siiows  ! 
Haste,  light  the  tapt-rs,  urge  the  fire. 
And  bid  the  joyless  day  retire ! 
—  Alas,  in  vain  I  try  within 
To  raise  the  dull,  d.'jectcd  scene, 
^V' hile  rous'd  bv  grief  these  fieiy  pains 
Tear  tije  frail  texture  of  my  veins  ; 
While  winter's  voice,  that  storms  around. 
And  yon  deep  death-bell's  groaning  sound 
Renew  my  mind's  oppressive  gloom. 
Till  starting  horror  shakes  the  room. 

Is  there  in  Nature  no  kind  power 
To  sooth  afBiction's  lonely  hour  ? 
To  blunt  the  edge  of  dire  disease. 
And  teach  these  wintry  shades  to  please  ? 
Come  ChkErfulnkss,  triumphant  fair. 
Shine  thro\igh  the  painful  cloud  of  care  : 
O  sweet  of  language,  mild  of  mien, 
O  Virtue's  friend  and  Pleasure's  queen ! 
Assuage  tlr*  flauu>  that  burn  my  breast. 
Attune  mv  jarring  thoughts  to  rest  j 
And  while  thv  gracious  gifts  I  feel. 
My  son:',  shall  all  thy  praise  reveal. 

As  once  ('was  in  Astrea  s  reign) 
Tlte  vernal  pow'rs  reuew'd  their  train. 
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And  downward  hither  cast  his  c^e. 

The  vear's  returning  Don)p  to  spy  : 

Iff  saw  the  radiant  God  of  day 

I.ead  roimd  the  globe  tlie  rosy  May  ; 

The  fragrant  Air-o  jnd  genial  Hours 

Were  sliedding  round  him  dews  and  flowers  , 

Before  his  wheels  Aurora  pas^'d, 

And  Hesjier's  golden  lamp  ^vas  last. 

liut,  fairest  of  the  blooming  throng, 

\\  lien  He.dth  majestic  mov'd  alottg. 

All  gay  >\  ith  smiles,  to  see  below 

The  joys  wiiich  from  Vier  presence  flow. 

While  "earth  eidiveii'd  hears  her  \oicc. 

And  fields,  and  flocks,  and  swains  reiorcr; 

Thenmiglity  Love  her  clianiis  confess'd. 

And  soon  his  vows  inclin'd  her  breast. 

And,  known  from  that  auspicious  morn 

'I'tie  pleasing  Cheerfuhiess  was  horn. 

Thou,  Ciieerfulness,  by  Hcav'n  design'd 
To  rule  the  pulse  that  moves  the  mind, 
Wliate\er  fretful  passion  springs. 
Whatever  chance  or  nature  brings 
To  strain,  the  tuneful  poize  within. 
And  disarrange  the  sweet  nmchine  ; 
'J'liou,  (ioddess,  with  a  master-hand 
Dost  each  attcmper'd  kev  command,. 
Refine  the  soft  and  swell  the  strong. 
Till  a-l  is  concord,  all  is  song. 

Fan'  guardian  of  domestic  life, 
T^est  banisher  of  home-l)red  strife. 
Nor  sidlen  lip,  nor  taunting  eye. 
Deform  the  scene  where  thou  art  by  : 
No  sickening  huM!)and  damns  the  hour 
That  bound  his  joys  to  female  ]X)w'r  : 
Xo  pining  mother  weeps  the  cares 
That  parents  waste  on  hopeless  heirs  r 
Th'  otficious  daughters  pleas'd  attend  ; 
T!ie  brother  rises  to  the  friend  : 
By  thee  their  boar<l  with  flowers  is  crouii'd, 
H'v  thee  with  songs  their  walks  rewound. 
By  thee  their  sprightly  mornings  shine. 
And  evening-hours  in  peace  decline. 

lichold  tlie  youth,  whose  trembling  heart 
Beats  high  with  Love's  unpltied  srnart  j 
'['ho'  now  he  strays  bv  rills  and  bowers. 
And  \\-eej)iug  wears  the  lonely  hours  ; 
Or,  if  the  nymph  heraudient;e  deign. 
Shames  tlje  soft  storvof  his  pain 
With  slavish  looks,  discolor'd  eyes. 
And  accents  faltering  into  sighs ; 
Vet  thou,  auspicious  power,  w^ith  ease 
Ganst  viekl  him  happier  hearts  to  please, 
I^xalt  his  mien  to  manlier  charms, 
Instruct  his  tongue  with  nobler  arms. 
With  I'nore  commamling  passion  move. 
And  teach  the  dignity  of  love. 

Friend  to  the  Muse  and  all  her  train, 
lu;r  thee  1  court  the  Muse  again  ; 
And  may  the  votive  lay  disclose 
Mow  miich  to  thy  fair  aid  she  owes  ! 
See,  when  thy  touch  reveals  her  mine, 
How^  pure  the  stores  of  fancv  shine  j 

Hark.' 
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Hark  !  when  thy  breath  her  song  impels. 
How  full  ihe  tnnf'tul  current  swells. 
Let  Melancholy's  pUintivt-  tongue 

liistruct  til.-  ni<j;litlv  strains  oi"  Y ; 

Bat  thine  was  iloinor's  antient  might, 
And  thine  victorious  Pimiar"s  flight  : 
Thv  myrtles  cr'nvn'd  the  *  Lesbian  meads  ; 
Tliy  voice  awaic'd  -j- Sicilian  reerls  ; 
Thy  bre.ith  p"rfiuncs  the  |  Teian  rosc^ 
And  Tiber's  vuie  s[)ontancous  flows  ; 
While  Horace  wantons  in  t!iy  quire  ; 
The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  lyre. 

See  where  tlie  pale,  the  siek'ning  sage 
(A  prey  perhrsps  to  fortune's  rage, 
}\'rliaps  by  tender  griefs  opj>rest. 
Or  glooms  congenial  to  his  'oreast) 
Reti«*s  in  desert-scenes  to  dwell, 
And  bids  the  jovless  world  farewell. 
Alone  he  treads  th*  autumnal  shade. 
Alone  beneath  tiic  mountain  laid. 
He  sees  the  nightly  damps  arise. 
And  gathering  storms  involve  the  skies  ; 
He  hears  the  neigbb'Ting  surges  roll. 
And  raging  thunders  shake  the  pole  ; 
Then,  struck  by  t.-very  object  round. 
And  stum.d  by  ev'ry  horrid  sound. 
He  pants  to  traverse  nature's  ways  : 
His  evils  haunt  him  thro'  tlie  maze  : 
He  views  ten  thousand  demons  rise. 
To  wic;a  the  empire  of  the  skies, 
And  Chance  and  Fate  assiune  the  rod. 
And  IVi  ilice  blots  the  throne  of  (jOO. 
—  O  Thou,  whose  pleasing  pf)wer  I  sing ! 
Thy  lenient  influence  hither  bring  ; 
Comf)ose  the  storm,  dispel  the  gloom 
Till  Nature  weru-s  her  wonted  bloom. 
Till  fields  and  shades  their  sweets  exhale. 
And  music  swell  each  opening  gale  : 
Then  o'er  his  breast  thy  softness  pour. 
And  let  him  learn  the  timely  l.our 
7'o  trace  the  world's  benignant  laws. 
And  judge  of  that  presiding  cause 
Who  founds  in  discord  beauty's  reign, 
Converts  to  pleasure  ever}"  pam. 
Subdues  the  hostile  forms  to  rest. 
And  bids  the  universe  be  blest. 

O  Thou,  whose  jvleasing  ])Ower  I  ^ing  ! 
If  right  I  touch  the  votive  string. 
If  e<pial  praise  I  vieUl  thy  name. 
Still  govern  th(Hi  thy  poet's  flame  ; 
Still  with  the  Muse  my  bosom  share. 
And  sooth  to  peace  corroding  care. 
But  most  exert  thy  genial  power 
On  friendship's  consecrated  hour  : 
And  while  mv  Agis  leads  the  road 
To  fearless  wisdom's  high  abode  ; 
Or,  warm  in  freedom's  sacred  cause. 
Pursues  the  light  of  Grecian  laws  ; 
Attend,  and  grace  our  gen'rous  toils 
With  all  thy  garlands,  all  thy  smiles. 
But  if,  by  fortune's  stubborn  sway 
I'rom  him  and  friendship  torn  away, 
T  court  the  Muses  healing  spell 
Tor  firi('fs  that  still  with  absence  dwell, 

•  Alca?us  and  Sanpho,  f 


Do  thou  conduct  my  fimcy's  dreams 
To  such  indulgent,  tender  themes 
As  just  the  struggling  breast  may  cheer, 
/^nd  just  suspend  the  starting  tear  ; 
Vet  leave  that  charming  sense  of  woe. 
Which  none  bat  friends  and  lovers  know. 


§17-  ThcSthPsalm  iranslatcd. 

Christopher  Pitt. 

O  KiXG  eternal  and  divine  ! 

Th€  world  is  thine  alone  : 
Above  the  stars  thy  glories  shine. 

Above  the  heavens  thy  throjie. 

How  far  extends  thy  mighty  name ! 

Where'er  the  sun  can  roll. 
That  sun  thy  wonders  shall  proclaim. 

Thy  deeds  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  infant's  tongue  shall  speak  tliy  power. 

And  vindicate  thy  laws  ; 
The  tongue  that  never  spoke  before, 

Shall  labor  in  thy  cau^sc. 

For  when  I  lift  my  thoughts  and  eycu. 
And  view  the  heavens  around, 

Yon  stretching  waste  of  azAirc  skic6. 
With  stars  and  planets  cro\yn'd  . 

Who  in  their  dance  attend  the  Moon, 

The  empress  of  the  night. 
And  pour  around  her  silver  tluone 

Their  tributary  light : 

Lord  !  what  is  mortil  man,  that  be 
Thy  kind  regard  should  share? 

\Miat  is'  his  son,  who  claims  from  tli^e. 
And  challenges  thy  care  ? 

Next  to  the  blest  Angelic  kind. 

Thy  hands  created  man. 
And  this  inferior  world  assigu'd 

To  dignify  his  span. 

Him  all  revere,  and  all  obey 

His  delegated  reign  ; 
The  flocks  that  thro'  the  valley  stray, 

The  herds  that  graze  theplain. 

The  furious  tiger  speeds  bis  flight, 

And  trembles  at  his  |K)\\  er  ; 
In  fear  of  his  superior  might. 

The  lions  cease  to  roar. 

Whate\  er  horrid  monsters  tread 

The  paths  beneath  the  sea. 
Their  king  at  awful  distance  dread. 

And  sullenly  obey. 

O  Lord  !  how  far  extends  thy  name ! 

Where'er  the  sun  can  roll. 
That  sun  thy  wonders  shall  proclaim  ; 

Thy  deeds  from  pole  to  pole. 


§18.  Psahti  ihc  24th  paraphrased.     Pitt. 

Far  as  the  world  can  stretch  its  bounds 

The  Lord  is  king  of  all ; 
His  wond'rous  power  extends  around 
The  circuit  of  the  ball. 

B  4  i 
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For  he  within  the  gloomy  deeps 

Its  dark  foundations  cast, 
And  rcar'd  the  pillars  of  the  earth 

Amid  the  watery  waste. 

Who  shall  ascend  his  Sion's  hill. 

And  see  Jehovah  there  ? 
Who  from  his  sacred  shrine  shall  breathe 

The  sacrifice  of  prayer  ? 

He  only  whose  unsully'd  soid 

Fair  virtue's  paths  has  trod, 
W^io  with  clean  liands  and  heart  regards 

!!is  neiglibour  and  his  God. 

On  him  shall  his  indulgent  Lord 

DifiTusive  bounties  shed  ; 
From  God  hi^  Saviour  shall  descend 

All  blessings  on  his  head. 

Of  those  who  ?eck  his  righteous  ways 

Is  this  tiie  chosen  race, 
Who  bask  in  all  his  bounteous  smiles. 

And  flourish  in  his  grace. 

Lift  up  your  stately  heads,  ye  doors, 

With  hasty  reverence  rise  ; 
Yc  everlasting  doors !  who  guard 

The  passes  of  the  skies. 

S^.vift  from  your  golden  hinges  leap. 

Your  barriers  roll  away. 
Now  throw  your  blazing  portals  wide. 

And  burst  the  gates  of  day. 

For  see !  the  King  of  Glor}'  comes 

Along  th'  ethereal  road  : 
The  cherubs  through  your  folds  shall  bear 

The  triumphs  of  their  God. 
Who  is  this  great  and  glorious  King  ? 

Oh  !  'tis  the  Lord^  whose  might 
Decides  the  conqiiest,  and  suspends 

The  balance  of  the  fight. 

Lift  up  your  stately  heads,  ye  doors ! 

Vvi'th  hasty  reverence  rii^e  ; 
Ye  everlasting  doors  !  \vho  guard 

The  passes  of  the  skies. 

Swift  from  your  golden  hinges  leap, 

Your  barriers  roll  away. 
Now  throw  your  blazing  portals  wide. 

And  burst  the  gates  of  day  j 

For  see !  the  King  of  Glory  comes 

Along;  th'  ethereal  roa'd  : 
The  cherubs  through  your  folds  shall  bear 

The  trinmphs  of  their  God. 

Who  is  this  great  and  glorious  King? 

Oh  !  'tis  the  God,  whose  care 
Leads  on  his  Israel  to  the  field, 

Whose  power  control  the  war. 

§  19.     Psalm  2ijth.     Pitt. 
Ye  mighty  princes,  your  oblations  bring, 
And  pay  due  honors  to  your  awful  King ; 
His  boundless  power  to  all  the  world  proclaim 3 
Bend  at  his  shrine,  and  tremble  at  his  name. 
For  luurk  !  his  voice  with  xmresisted  sway. 
Rules  and  controls  the  raging  of  the  sea  • 


Within  due  hounds  the  mighty  ocean  keeps, 
And  in  their  watery  cavern  a\yes  the  deeps : 
Shook  by  that  voice,  tlic  nodding  groves  around 
Start  from  their  roots,  and  fly  the  dreadful  sound. 
The  blasted  cedars  low  in  clust  are  laid. 
And  Lebanon  is  left  without  a  shade. 
See !  when  he  sneaks,  tbe  lofty  uiountains  crowd. 
And  fly  for  shelter  from  the  thundering  God  : 
Sirion  and  Lebanon  like  hinds  advance. 
And  in  wild  measures  lead  th' unwieldy  dance. 
Ilis  voice,  his  mighty  voice,  divides  the  fire, 
Back  from  the  blast  ihe  shrinking  flames  retire. 
Fv'n  Cades  tremldcs  when  Jehovah  speaks. 
With  all  his  Savages  the  desert  shakes. 
At  the  dread  sound  the  hinds  with  fear  are  stung» 
And  in  the  lonely  forest  drop  their  young. 
While  in  his  halW'd  temule  all  proclaim 
His  glorious  honors,  and  adore  his  nalne. 
High  o'er  the  foaming  surges  of  the  sea 
He  sits,  and  bids  the  list^^niug  deeps  obey : 
He  reigns  o'er  all ;  for  ever  lasts  his  power 
Till  nature  sinks,  and  time  shall  be  no  more. 
With  strength  tlic  sons  of  Israel  shall  he  ble«v'<, 
And  crown  our  tribes  with  happiness  and  peace. 

§  20.     Psalm  4(jlh  paraphrased.     Pilt> 
On  God  we  build  our  sure  defence. 

In  God  our  hope  renose  : 
His  hand  protects  us  in  tiie  fight, 

And  guards  us  from  our  woes. 

Then,  be  the  Earth's  unwieldy  frame 

From  its  foundation  hurld. 
We  may,  unmov'd  witli  fear,  enjoy 

The  ruins  of  the  w^orld. 

What  though  the  solid  rocks  be  rent. 

In  tempests  whirl'd  away  ? 
What  though  the  hills  shall  burst  their  root?. 

And  roll  into  the  sea  ? 

Thou  Sea,  with  dreadful  tumults  swell. 

And  bid  thy  waters  rise 
In  furious  surges,  till  they  dash 

The  flood-<>;ates  of  the  skies. 

Our  minds  shall  be  serene  and  calm. 

Like  Siloah's  peaceful  flood  ; 
Whose  soft  and  silver  streams  refresh 

The  City  of  our  God. 

Within  the  proud  delighted  wave« 

The  wanton  turrets  play  ; 
The  streams  lead  down  their  humid  train. 

Reluctant  to  the  sea. 

Amid  the  scene  the  temple  floats, 

W^ith  its  reflected  towers. 
Gilds  all  the  surface  ot  the  flood. 

And  dances  to  the  shores. 
With  wonder  see  what  mighty  power 

Our  sacred  Sion  cheers, 
Lo  I  there  amidst  her  stately  walls. 

Her  God,  her  God  appears  ! 
Fixt  on  her  basis  we  shall  stand, 

And,  innocently  proud. 
Smile  on  the  tinnults  of  the  world. 


Beneath  the  wings  of  God. 


S.«< 
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See !  how  th(  ir  weakness  to  proclaim, 
7'he  heathen  tril)es  engjigc  ! 

See!  how  with  fruillehs  wrath  they  burn. 
And  impotence  of  rage  ! 

But  God  has  spoke ;  and  lo  !  the  world. 

His  terrors  to  display. 
With  all  the  mehing  globe  of  earth. 

Drops  silently  away. 

Still  to  the  mighty  Lord  of  hosts 

Securely  we  resort ; 
For  refuge  fly  to  Jacob's  God, 

Our  succour  and  support. 

Hither,  ye  numerous  nations,  crowd. 
In  silent  ra^)ture  statu),        "^ 

And  sec  o'er  all  the  earth  display'd 
The  wonders  of  iiisliand. 

He  bids  the  din  of  \\ar  be  still, 
And  all  its  tunuilts  cease  ;     . 

He  bids  the  guiltless  trumpet  sound 
The  harmony  of  peace. 

He  breaks  the  rough  reluctant  bow. 
He  bursts  the  brazen  spear. 

And  in  the  crackling  fire  his  hand 
Consumes  the  blazing  car. 

Hear  then  his  formidable  voice,. 

*'  Be  still,  and  know  the  Lord; 
*'  By  all  the  heathen  I'll  be  fear'd  ; 

"  By  all  the  earth  ador'd." 

Still  to  the  mighty  Lord  of  hosts 

Securely  we  resort ; 
For  refuge  fly  to  Jacob's  God, 

Our  succour  and  support. 


§21.     Psalm  QO/ h  parapfirasrd.     Pitt. 
Thv  hand,  O  Lord,  tb.rougli  rolling  years 

Has  sav'd  us  from  despair. 
From  period  down  to  period  stretch'd 

The  prospects  of  thy  care. 
Before  the  world  was  first  conceiv'd. 

Before  the  pregnant  earth 
Call'd  forth  the  mountains  from  her  w^omb, 

Who  struggled  lo  their  birth  j 
Eternal  God  I  thy  early  days 

Beyond  duration  run. 
Ere  the  first  race  of  ticeting  time 

Was  measur'd  by  the  Sim. 
Wc  die  ;  but  future  nations  hear 

Thy  potent  voice  again, 
Iliseat  the  summons,  and  restore 

The  perish'd  race  of  man. 
Before  thy  comprehensive  sight 

Duration  fleets  away  ; 
And  rapid  ages  on  the  wing 

Fly  swifter  than  a  day. 
As  great  Jehovah's  piercing  eyes 

Eternity  explore. 
The  longest  aera  is  a  night ; 

A  period  is  an  hour. 
We  at  thy  mighty  call,  O  Lord, 

Our  'fancy'd  beings  leave. 
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Rous'd  from  the  fiatterhig  dream  of  life. 

To  sleep  within  the  grave- 
Swift  from  their  barrier  to  their  goal 

The  rapid  moments  pass, 
And  leave  p«x>r  man,  for  whom  they  run. 

The  emblem  of  the  grass. 
In  the  first  morn  of  life  it  grows. 

And  lifts  its  verdant  head; 
At  noon  decaN  s.,  at  evening  dies. 
And  withers  in  the  rnead. 
We  in  the  glories  of  thy  face. 

Our  secret  sins  survey, 
And  see  how  gloomy  tliose  appear. 

How  pure  and  radiant  they. 
To  death  as  our  appointed  goal 

Thy  anger  drives  iis  on  : 
To  that  full  period  fix'd  at  length 

Tliis  tale  of  life  is  done. 
With  winj^ed  speed,  to  stated  "bounds 

And  limits  we  must  fly. 
While  seventy  rolling  suns  complete 

Their  circles  in  the  sky. 
Or  if  ten  more  arouiyl  us  roll, 

'Tis  labor,  woe,  and  strife. 
Till  we  at  Icnirih  are  quite  drawii  down 

To  the  las  t  dregs  of  life. 
But  who,  O  Lord,  regards  thy  wrath. 

Though  dreadful  and  severe  ? 
That  wrath,  whatever  fear  he  feels. 

Is  equal  to  his  fear- 
So  teach  us.  Lord,  to  count  our  (\ay% 

And  eye  their  constant  race. 
To  measure  what  we  want  in  time,^ 

By  wisdom,  and  by  grace. 
With  us  repent,  and  on  our  hearts 

Thy  choicest  graces  shed. 
And  shower  from  thy  celestial  throne 

Thy  blessings  on  our  head. 
Oh !  may  thy  mercy  crown  us  here. 

And  come  without  delay  ; 
Then  our  whole  course  of  life  will  seem 

One  glad  triumphant  day. 
Now  the  blest  years  of  jo^'  restore. 

For  those  of  grief  and  strife. 
And  with  one  pleasant  drop  allay 

This  bitter  draught  of  life. 
Thy  wonders  to  the  world  display. 

Thy  servants  to  adorn. 
That  may  delight  their  future  sons. 

And  children  yet  unborn  ; 
Thy  beams  of  Majesty  difl'use. 

With  them  thy  great  commands. 
And  bid  prosperity  attend 
The  labors  of  our  hands. 


§  22.     Psalm  I44th  paraijhrasfd.     Pitt- 

My  soul,  in  raptures  ri^e  to  bless  the  Lord, 
Who  taught  my  hands  to  draw  the  fdtiil  sword, 
Ixd  by  his  arm,  undaunted  I  ajipcar 
In  the  first  ranks  of  death^  and  fiont  of  war 

He 
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He*  taiight  me  first  the  pointed  spear  to  wield, 
And  niViw  the  glorious  liar\'cst  of  the  field. 
15y  him  inspir'd, from  strength  toslrenj^th  1  i^ass'd, 
I4iin^'d  through  the  troojw,  and  bid  the  hattlc 

In  him  ray  hoix-s  I  cnitcr  and  repose,  [waste. 
He  <.Tuards  my  life,  and  shields  njc  from  my  foes. 
Jle  held  his  ample  huckler  o'er  my  head, 
And  screened  metremhtin^in  the  mighty  shade  : 
Against  all  lio?tile  violence  and  power, 
He  was  ray  sword,  mybuKvark^  and  my  tower. 
He  o'er  rnv  people  Avill  maintain  my  sway. 
And  te-ach  nvy  %\4lling  siibjects  to  ol^ey. 

Lord !  what  is  man,  of  vile  and  humhle  birtll. 
Sprung  with  his  kindred  reptiles  froai  the  earth, 
That  he  should  thus  thy  secrel  counseU  share? 
Or  what  hi^*  son,  who  challenges  rhv  care-? 
Why  does  thine  eye  regard  this  nothing,  man^ 
His  life  a  point,  his  mea.sure  but  a  span  ? 
The  fancy'd  pageant  of  a  moment  mad-e. 
Swift  as  a  dream,  and  fleeting  as  a  sliadc, 

Conie  i  -a  thy  power,  and  leave  tlf  el  hcreal  pl»in, 
And  to  rhyliarness'd  tempest  give  the  nin  ; 
Yon  starry  arch  shall  bend  beneath  the  load. 
So  loud  the  charint,  and  so  great  the  God  ! 
Soon  as  his  rapM  wheels  Jeho\'ah  rolls, 
The  folding  skies  shall  tremble  to  the  poles  : 
Heav'ns  gaudy  Axle  with  the  world  shall  fall. 
Leap  from  the  centre,  and  unhinge  the  ball. 

Touch'd  by  thy  hands,  the  laboring  hills  ex- 
Thick  clouds  of  sinoke,  and  deluges  oi  fire ,  [pire 
On  the  tall  groves  the  red  destroyer  preys, 
And  wrap?  th*  eternal  mountiiins  in  the  blaze  : 
Full  on  mv  foes  juav  all  thy  lightnings  ily. 
On  purple  pinions  through  tlie  gloomy  sky. 

Extend  thy  hand,  thou  kind  all-gracious  God, 
Down  from  the  heavenof  heavensthybrightiibode. 
And  shielfl  me  from  my  foes  ,whose  itov.-eringpride 
Xx)wers  like  a  storm,  and  gathere  like  a  tide  : 
Api^inst  strange  children  vindicate  my  cause. 
Who  cur^e  thy  name,  and  trample  on  thy  laws ; 
Who  fear  not  vengeance  wKicli  they  never  felt, 
Train'd  to  blaspb.eme,  and  elofjuent  in  gtiilt : 
Their  hands  are  impious,  and  th-jir  deeds  j)rofane  j 
They  plead  their  boasted  innocence  in  vain. 

Thy  name  shall  dw<;ll  for  ever  on  my  tongue. 
And  guide  the  sncrcd  nimibers  of  my  song  : 
To  thee  my  Muse  shall  consecrate  her  lays. 
And  ever}-  note  shall  labor  in  th    praise  ;' 
The  hallowVl  theme  shall  teach  me  how  to  sing, 
Swell  on  the  lyre,  and  tremble  on  the  string. 

Oft  has  thy  hand  from  fight  the monaach  led. 
When  death  funv  raging,  and  the  battle  bled  ; 
And  snalch'd  thy  servant  in  the  last  despair 
l;rom  allthe  rising  tumult  of  the  w.Tr. 

Against  strange  children  vindicate  mv  cause. 
Who  curse  thy  rwrne,  and  trample  on  thy  laws; 
That  our  fair  sons  may  smile  in  early  bloom. 
Our  sons,  the  hopes  of  all  our  years  to  come  : 
Like nlants that nurs'd  by  fostering  showers  arise, 
And  lift  their  spreading  honors  to  the  skies  : 
That  ouf  chaste  daughters  may  their  charms  •) 
display,  / 

-ike  the  bright  pillars  of  our  temple,  gay,       l" 

'olish'd,  and  tall,  and  smooth,  ana  fair  asthey.  J 


Pil'd  up  with  plenty  let  our  barns  appear. 
And  burst  Aviih  all  the  Seasons  of  the  Year  ; 
Let  pregnant  flocks  in  every  quarter  bleat. 
And  drop  their  tendt-r  young  in  every  street. 
Safe  from  tlj^lr  labors  rrniy  our  oxen  come. 
Safe  may  they  bring  the  gathcr'd  summer  home. 
Oh  !  m;iy  )^  sighs,  no  streams  of  soirow  (low. 
To  stain  our  triuaphs  ■with  the  tears  of  woe. 

Blest  is  the  nation,  hov/  sincerely  blest  I 
Of  such  unbounded  happiness  posse^t. 
To  whouj  .Jehovah's  sacred  name  is  known. 
Who  claim  the  God  of  Israel  for  their  cmti. 


I 

Pol 


§23.     The  dd  Chapter  of  Joh.     Pitt. 

'    Job  curs'd  his  birth,  arv^l  bade  his  curses  fldw 
In  words  of  grief,  and  elo<juence  of  woe  : 
Lost  be  that  day  which  dragg'd  mc  to  my  doom. 
Recent  to  life,  and  struggling  from  the  womb  ; 
Whose  beams  with  such  malignant  lustre  shone. 
Whence  all  my  years  in  anxious  circles  run. 
Lost  Ix:  that  night  ip  undetermin'd  space. 
And  veil  with  deeper  shc-idfis  her  gloomy  face, 
Whi'^h  cro^vded  up  with  woes  this  slender  spari, 
Willie  the  dull  mass  rose  quick'ning  into  man. 

OVr  that  curs'd  day  let  sable  darkness  rise. 
Shroud  iIjc  blue  vault,  and  blacken  all  tlie  skie^; 
May  God  o'eriook  it  from  his  heavenly  throne. 
Nor  rouse  from  sleep  t\\Q  scdentan,-  sun. 
O'er  its  dark  face  to  shed  his  genial  ray. 
And  warm  to  joj-  the  melancholy  day.' 
May  the  cloud*  frown,  and  livid  poisons  brc^ithe. 
And  stain  heaven's  azure  with  the  shade  of  death. 
May  ten-fold   darkness   from    that   dreadful 

night 
Seize  and  arrest  the  straggling  gleams  af  light ; 
To  pay  due  vengeance  for  its  fatal  crime. 
Still  be  it  banirih'd  from  the  train  of  time  ; 
Nor  in  the  radiant  list  of  months  appear. 
To  stain  tlie  shining  circle  of  the  year  : 
There  through  her  dusky  range  may  silence  *^ 

roam,  f 

There  may  no  ray,  no  glimpse  of  glad  ness  come ;  C 
No  voice  to  cheer  the  solitary-  gloom.  J 

May  every  star  his  gaudy  light  with-hold  ; 
Nor  through  the  vapour  shoot  his  beamy  gold  ; 
Nor  let  the  dawn  with  radiant  skirts  come  on» 
Tipp'd  with  ti)e  glories  of  the  rising  sun  ; 
Because  that  dreadfid  period  fix'd  my  doom. 
Nor  seal'd  the  dark  rec<'sses  of  the  womb. 
To  that  original  my  ills  I  owe ; 
Heir  of  affliction,  and  the  son  of  woe. 
Oh  !  had  I  died  unexcrcis'd  in  pain. 
And  wak'd  to  life,  to  sleep  in  death  again ! 
Why  did  not  Fate  atteiKl  uic  at  my  birth. 
And  give  me  back  to  my  congenial  earth  ^ 
Why  was  I,  when  an  infant,  sooth'd  to  rest, 
LuU'd  on  the  knee,  or  hung  upon  the  breast? 
For  now  the  grave  would  all  my  cares  compose. 
Conceal  my  sorrows,  and  inter  my  woes  • 
There  wrapp'd  and  lock'd  withinhiscold  embraee. 
Safe  had  I  slumber'd  in  the  arms  of  peace  ; 
There  with  the  mighty  kings,  who  he  inroU'd 
In  clouds  of  incense,  and  in  beds  of  gold  : 

The?e 
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There  with  the  princes,  who  in  grandeur  shone, 
Anditw'cl  the  tremhling  nations  from  the  throne, 
Aftiictcri  Job  an  equal  rest  must  fiave, 
A  ad  sliare  the  dark  retirement  oi'  tlie  grave ; 
Or  as  a  shapciess  em{)r3  o  seek  tlie  toml), 
Rude  and  imperfect  from  the  ahortive  womb: 
1{ re  motion's  early  principle  began, 
Orihc  dim  sub-rtance  kindled  into  mail,   [cease, 
I'here  horn  their  monstrous  crimes  the  wicked 
Their  laboring  guilt  is  wear\  'd  into  peace  ; 
"J'iiere  hiended  sleep  the  cowan!  and  the  brave ; 
Stretch'd  with  his  lord, tile undistingnish'dslave 
luijo}  s  the  conunon  refuse  of  the  grave. 
An  eqvial  lot  the  mighty  victor  shares. 
And  lie^  amidst  the  captives  of  his  w.irs ; 
With  his,  those  captives  mingle  their  remains, 
Hie  same  in  death,  nor  lessenM  by  tiieir  chains. 
\Vhv  are  we  doom'd  to  view  the  gejiial  rav  ? 
Whv  curs'd  to  bear  the  painful  light  of  <lav? 
O !  with  what  joy  the  wretciies  yield  their  breath, 
And  font  in  bitterness  of  soul  for  death  ! 
As  a  rich  prize  the  distant  bliss  they  cra\  e. 
And  tind  the  glorious  treasure  in  the  grave. 
Why  is  the  wretch  condemn'd  without  relief 
To  combat  woe,  and  tread  the  round  of  grief, 
Whoni  in  the  toils  of  fate  his  CJml  has  bound. 
And  drawn  the  line  of  miseries  aromul  r 

When  nature  calls  for  aid,  my  sighs  intrude, 
"SJy  tears  prevent  mv  necessary  f<jod  : 
Like  a  full  stream  o'ercharg  d  iny  sorrows  flow. 
In  bursts  of  anguish,  and  a  tide  of  woe; 
For  now  the  dire  atttiction  which  I  fled. 
Pours  like  a  roaring  torrent  on  my  head. 
My  terrors  still, the  phantom  view'd,  and  wrought 
The  dreadful  image  into  every  thought : 
At  length  pluck'd  down,  the  fatal  stroke  I  feel. 
And  lose  the  fancy'd  in  the  real  ill. 


How  then  shall  man,  thus  insolently  pTOud, 
Ple^id  with  his  judge,  and  combat  with  his  God? 
How  from  his  mortal  motlier  can  he  come 
Unstain'd  from  sin,  untinctur'd  from  the  womb? 

The  Lord,  from  liis  sublime  empyreal  throne. 
As  a  dark  globe  regards  the  silver  moon. 
Those  stars,  that  grace  the  wide  celestial  plain^ 
Are  but  the  huml)lest  swex^pings  of  his  train. 
Dim  are  the  brightest  splendors  of  the  sky; 


And  the  sun  darkens  in  Jehovah's  e 


But  dots  not  sin  diffuse  a  fouler  stain. 
And  thicker  darkness  cloud  the  sotd  of  man? 
Shall  he  the  depths  of  endless  w  isdom  know  ? 
'I'his  short-liv'd  sovereign  of  the  world  below  > 
His  frail  original  confounds  his  boast,         [dust. 
Sprung  from  the  ground,  and  quickeii'd  from  the 


I  rear  ^ 
raver,  J 


^§  24.  The  25  th  Chapter  of  Job  paraphrased. 
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Thf.x  will  vain  man  complain  and  murmur  stiil. 
And  stand  on  terms  with  his  Creator's  will? 
Sliall  this  high  privilege  to  clay  be  given  ? 
^hall  dust  arraign  the  providence  of  Heaven? 
W  ith  reiLSon's  line  the  boundless  distance  scan  r 
Oppose  Heav'n's  awful  majesty  to  man  ? 
To  what  a  length  his  vast  dimensions  run  1 
Hoiv  far  beyond  the  journeys  of  the  sun ! 
He  hung  yon  golden  balls  of  light  on  high, 
And  lauuch'd  the  planets  through  the  liquid  sky  : 
To  rolling  worlds  he  mark'd  the  certain  space, 
Fix'd  and  sustain'd  the,  elemental  peace. 

Unnumberd  as  those  worlds  his  armies  move. 
And  the  gay  legions  guard  his  realms  aboNC  ; 
High  o'er  tlV  ethereal  plains  the  myriads  rise. 
And  pour  their  flaming  ranks  along  the  skies  : 
From  theirbrightarmsincessant  splendors  stream. 
And  the  wide  azure  kindles  with  the  gleam. 

To  this  low  world  he  bids  the  light  repnir, 
Down  through  the  gulphs  of  undulating  air; 
For  man  he  taught  die  glorious  sun  to  roll 
From  his  bright  barrier  to  his  western  goal. 


§  C.5.  The  Sonp:  of  Moses  in  the  Tift centh  Chap" 
ter  of  Kiodus,  paraphrased.     Piit. 

Then'  to  the  Lord  the  \ast  triumphant  throng 
Of  Israel's  sons,  with  Moses,  rais'd  the  song. 
'J'oCiod  our  grateful  accents  will  we  raise. 
And  ev'rv  tongue  shall  celebrate  his  praise: 
Jk'hold  display 'd  the  wonders  of  his  might; 
Behold  the  Lord  triumphant  in  the  fight ! 
With  \\  Iwt  immortal  fame  and  glory  giuc'd ! 
I  What  trophic.^  rais'd  amid  the  watery  waste! 
How  did  his  power  the  steeds  and  riders  sweep 
Ingulph'd  in  heaps, andwbehn'd  beneath thedeep! 
W  hoin  should  we  fear,  while  he,  heaven's  awful 
T '  nslwaths  for  Israel  his  avenging  sword  ?  [Lord, 
His  outstretch'd  arm,  and  tutelary  care, 
(Guarded  and  sav'd  us  in  the  last  despair  : 
His  mercy  eas'd  us  from  our  circling  pains, 
Lnbound  our  shackles,  and  unlock'd  our  chains. 
To  him  (mr  (un\,  our  father's  GwJ,  we'll  rear 
A  sacred  temple,  aiul  adore  him  thexc 
\\  ith  vows  and  incense,  sacrifice  and  prayt 

'File  Lord  commands  in  war :  his  matchless 
might 
lianas  out  and  guides  the  balance  of  the  fight: 
liy  him  the  war  the  mighty  leaders  form. 
And  teach  the  hovering  tumult  where  to  storm. 
His  name,  O  Israel,  heaven's  eternal  Lord, 
For  ever  honor'd,  revercnc'd,  and  ador'd. 

AVhen  to  the  fight,  from  Egypt's  fruitful  soil, 
Pour'd  forth  in  mvriads  all  the  sons  of  Nile; 
Tb<^  Lord  o'erthrew  the  courser  and  the  car. 
Sunk  Pharoah's  pride,  and  overwhelm'd  his  war. 
Beneath  th'  encumber'd  deeps  his  legions  lay. 
For  many  a  league  impurpling  all  the  sea : 
I'he  chiefs,  and  steeds,  ana  warriors  whirl'd 

around, 
Lriv  'midst  the  roarings  of  the  stirges  drown'd. 

Who  shall  thy  power,  thou  mighty  God,  with" 
stand. 
And  check  the  force  of  thy  victorious  .hand? 
Thy  hand,  which  red  "with  wTath  in  terror  rose. 
To  ci-ush  that  day  thy  proud  Egyptian  foes. 
Struckbythat  hand,  ihcir  drooping  squadrons  fall, , 
Crowding  in  death;  one  fateo'ervvhelms  them  all. 

Soon  as  ihv  anger  chirg'd  with  vengeance  came, 
I'hey  sunk  like  i»tuljblc  crackling  in  the  flame. 

At 


At  thvdretHl  voice  tbe  summon'd  billows  crowd, 
And  a  still  silence  lulls  the  wonderinp;  flo'.Kl : 
Roird  ujx,  the  chr\'stal  ridges  strike  the  skies. 
Waves  pecu  o'er  wa\es,  and  sea*  o'er  seas  arise. 
Around  m  hea^)$  the  lisieuing  surp;cs  stand, 
Mute  and  ohsenant  of  the  high  command. 
C'(>n;j:eal'd  \vith  fear  attends  the  watery  train, 
Roiis'd  i'rom  the  secret  chamber*  of  the  main- 
With  savaa;e  j(H'  the  sons  of  Kgypt  cry'd 
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(Vast  were  their  hopes 


and  boundless  n-as  their 


Till,  all  around  with  liquid  toils  bc^et, 
'liie  Lord  sw-pt  o'er  their  heads  the  watery  net. 
He  freed  the  ocean  fi-om  his  secret  chain, [main. 
And  on  each  hand  discharg'd  the  thundering 
The  loor.en'd  billows  burst  from  every  side. 
And  whelm  the  w  ar  and  warriors  in  the  tide  j 
But  on  each  hand  the  solid  billows  stood. 
Like  loftv  mounds  to  check  the  raginp;  flood  ; 
Till  the  blest  race  to  promised  Caiuian  pass'd 
O'er  the  dry  path,  and  trod  the  watery  waste. 


l.ct  us  pursue  those  fup;ili\  es  of  Nile,     '[pride) 
Thirs  servile  nation,  and  di\  ide  the  spoil ; 
And  spread  so  wide  the  slaughter,  till  their  blood 
l>\x's  with  a  stronger  red  the  Idushmg  Hood. 
Oh  '.  wh;rt  a  copious  prey  their  hosts  afford. 
To  glut  and  fatten  the  de\ouring  sword  1 

As  thus  the  yawning  gulf  the  boasters  m's'd, 
At  thy  conunuiid  rush'd  foilh  the  rapid  blast, 
Tiien",  at  the  signal  given,  with  dreadful  sway. 
In  one  huge  heap  roH'd  down  the  roaring  sea  ; 
And  now  the  disentangled  Avaves  divide, 
I' nlock  their  folds,  and  thaw  trio  frozen  tide. 
Hie  (leens  alarm'd  call  terribly  from  fai; 
The  loud,  cml)attled  surges  to  the  war  , 
Till  iier  proud  sons  astonish'd  Kgypt  found 
Cover'd  with  billows,  and  in  tempests  drown  d. 

Wbat  G(kI  ean  emulate  thy  power  divine. 
Or  wiio oppose  his  miracles  to  thine? 
When  ]o}  ful  we  adore  thy  glorious  name, 
Thy  trembling  foes  confess  their  fear  and  sliame ; 
The  world  attends  thy  absolute  con unand, 
Arvd  nature  waits  the  wcmders  of  thine  baud. 
Tliat  liaud,  extended  o'er  the  swelling  sea, 
T1?e  conscious  billows  reverence  and  obey. 
O'er  the  devoted  racx'  the  surges  sweep, 
Ani\  whelm  the  guilty  nation  in  the  deep. 
That  hand  redecm'd  us  from  our  servile  toil, 
Aru!  earh  insulting  tyrant  of  the  Nile  : 
Our  liation  came  beneath  that  mighty  hand, 
J'pwn  Egypt's  realms,  to  Canaan's  sacred  land. 
Thou  wert  their  Guide,  their  Saviour,  and  their 

God, 
"To  smooth  the  wciyjandcleanheir  dreadful  road. 
The  distant  kingdoms  shall  thy  wonders  hear, 
The  fi^trcc  Phjlistiiics  sliall  confess  their  fear  ; 
Thy  fame  shall  over  Edam's  princes  spread. 
And  Moab's  kings,  the  liniversal  dread  ; 
Vr' bile  the  vast  scenes  of  miracles  impart 
A  thrilling  horror  t(>  the  bravest  heart. 
A-^t'irougn  the  world  the  gathering  terror  nins, 
Tjinaan  shall  shrink,  and  tremble  for  his  sous  ; 
Till  thou  hast  Jacob  from  his  bondage  brought. 
At  such  a  vast  cxpence  of  wonders  bought, 
To  Canaan's  promis'd  realms  and  blest  abodes, 
I>cd  through  the  dark  recesses  of  the  floods. 
Crown'dw  ith  their  tribes  shall  proudMoriah  rise, 
And  r-uir  his  summit  nearer  to  the  skies. 

Through  ages,  Lord,  shall  stretch  thy  bound- 
less power, 
Thythrone  shallstandwhentlme  shall  be  no  more: 
For  Pharaoh's  steeds,  and  ears,  and  warlike  train, 
Lcap'd  in,  and  Ixddly  rang'd  the  sandy  plain  : 
While  in  the  dreadtVd  road,  atid  desert  way, 
Tue  shilling  cro\vds  of  gasping  hslics  lay  ; 


§25.    The  \3Cifh  Psalm  parapJira.fnJ.     Pitt. 

O  nuKAD  .Tehovah  !  thy  all-piercing  eyes 
l'>;plore  the  motioTJS  of  this  mortal  frame. 
This  tenement  of  dust :  Thy  stretching  sight 
Surveys  the  harniouious  principles,  that  move' 
In  beauteous  rank  and  onter,  to  iiitorm 
This  cask,  and  animatwl  mass  of  clay. 
Nor  are  the  prospects  of  ihy  vrond'rous  sight  ^ 
To  this  terrestrial  part  of  man  coniin'd  ; 
lint  shoot  into  his  ;iO«U  and  tlicre  discern 
The  first  m<iterials  of  unfaslhon'd  thought. 
Yet  dim  and  undigested,  till  the  miiul. 
Big  witli  the  tender  images,  expands, 
And,  svveihug,  labors  witii  th'  ideal  birth. 
Where'er  1  move,  tl»v  cares  pursue  niy  feet 
Attendant.     When  1  drink  the  dews  of  sleep, 
Stretch'd  on  my  downy  bed,  and  there  ei^oy 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  all  my  toils. 
Unseen,  thy  siov'reign  presence  guards  my  sleep. 
Wafts  aJl  the  terrors  of  my  dreams  away. 
Sooths  all  my  soul,  and  softens  my  repose. 
Before  conception  can  employ  the  tongue. 
And  mould  the  ductile  images  to  sound  ; 
Before  imagination  stands  display'd. 
Thine  eve  the  future  ekxjuonce  can  read. 
Yet  imairay'd  witli  speech .  Thou,  mighty  Ix)rd ! 
Uiist  mouldetl  man  from  his  congenial  dust. 
And  six)ke  him  into  being  ;  while  the  clay. 
Beneath  thy  forming  hand,  leap'd  forth,  inspird. 
And  started  into  life:  throuf^h  every pirt. 
At  thy  connnand,  the  wheels  of  motion  play'd. 
But  such  exalted  knowledge  leaves  below. 
And  drops  pwvr  man  from  its  superior  sphere. 
In  vein,  with  reason's  ballast,  would  ne  try 
To  stem  th'  unfathomable  depth  ;  his  bark 
O'erscts,  and  founders  in  the  vast  abyss. 
Then  whither  shall  the  rapid  fancy  run, 
ThougV  in  its  full  career,  to  speed  myilight 
I'rom  thy  unlxmudcd  presence  ?  which,  alone. 
Fills  all  tite  regitms  and  extended  space 
Beyojul  the  bounds  of  nature!  Wnither,  Lord! 
Shall  my  unrein'd  imagination  rove. 
To  leave  behind  thy  Spirit,  and  out-fly    [spread. 
Its  influence,  vhich,  with  brooding  wiims  out.- 
Hateh'd  unfledg'd  natun*  from  the  dark  profound? 
If  mounted  on  my  tow'ring  thoughts  I  climb 
Into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  1  there  behold 
The  bla/.e  of  thy  unclouded  majesty  I 
In  the  pure  (;uipyrean  thee  I  \  iew. 
High  tnron'd  ib(n  e  all  height,  thy  radiant  shrine 
Throng'd  w  ith  the  prostrate  Seraplis,  whorxsc^ive 
Beatifude  paol  uttcmuce !  If  I  }»lunge 

Down 
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Down  to  the  gloom  of  Tartaric  profound, 
There  too  1  find  thee,  in  the  lowest  bounds 
Of  Erebus,  and  read  thee  in  the  scenes 
Of  coinphcated  wrath  ;  I  see  thee  clad 
I«  all  the  majesty  of  darknoss  there. 

If,  on  the  ruddy  morning's  purple  wings 
Upborne,  with  indefatigable  course 
i  seek  the  gknving  borders  of  tiie  e^i&t, 
Where  the  bright  sun,  emerging  from  the  deeps, 
With  his  first  glories  gilds  the  8j)arkling  seas, 
And  trembles  o'er  the  waves ;  ev'n  there  thy  hand 
Shall  thro'  the  watery  desert  guide  my  course. 
And  o'er  the  broken  surges  pave  my  way, 
While  on  the  ilreadful  whirls  I  hang  secure. 
And  mock  the%varriug  ocean.     If,  with  ho|>es 
As  fond  as  false,  the  darkness  I  expect 
To  hide,  and  wrap  me  in  its  ni.antling  shade, 
Vain  were  the  thought ;  for  thy  unbounded  ken 
Darts  thro'  the  thick'ning  gloom,  and  pries  thro' 
The  palpable  obscure.     Before  thy  eves         [all 
Thevanquish'dnightthrowsi)ft"herduskyslu-owd, 
And  kindles  into  day  :   the  shade  and  light 
To  man  still  various,  but  the  same  to  thee. 
On  thee  i*  Al  the  structure  4)f  my  frame 
Dependant.     Lock'd  within  the'silent  womb 
Sleeping  I  lav,  and  rip'ning  to  my  birth ;   [there ; 
Yet,  Lord,  thy  out5tretch'darm'prcscr\-'d  me 
Before  I  mov'd  to  entity,  and  trod 
The  verge  of  being.     To  thy  hallow'd  name 
I'll  nay  due  lionors';  for  thy  mighty  hand 
Built  this  corporeal  fibric,  when  it  laid 
The  grounil-v.ork  of  existence.     Hence  I  read 
The  wonders  of  thy  art.     This  frame  1  view 
With  terror  and  delight;  and,  v»raj)t  in  botli, 
I  startle  at  myself.     My  lx)ne?,  vmtorm'd 
As  yet,  nor  hardening  from  the  viscous  parts. 
But  blended  with  tli'  unanimated  mass. 
Thy  eye  disrinctly  view'd  ;  and,  while  I  lay 
Within  the  earth,  imperfect,  nor  pcrceiv'd 
The  first  faint  dawn  of  life,  with  ease  survey'd 
The  vitid  fflimmeritigs  of  the  active  seeds. 
Just  kindimg  to  existence,  and  beiield 
My  substance  scarce  ma'^erial.     In  tliy  book 
Was  the  fair  model  of  .iiis  structure  (irawn, 
Where  every  part,  in  just  connection  join'd, 
Comnos'd  and  perfect*xl  th'  harmonious  piece. 
Ere  the  dim  speck  of  being  learn'd  to  stretch 
Its  ductile  form,  or  entity  had  known 
To  range  and  wanton  in  an  ampler  space. 
How  dear,  how  rooted  in  my  inmost  soul. 
Are  all  thy  counsels,  and  the  various  ways 
Of  thy  eternal  providence !  the  sum 
So  boundless  and  immense,  it  leaves  behind 
The  low  account  of  numbers :  and  outllies 
All  that  imagi nation  e'er  conceiv'd  :       [shores. 
Less   numerous  are  the  sands  that  crowd  the 
The  barriers  of  the  ocean.     When  I  rise 
From  my  soft  bed,  and  softer  joys  of  sleep, 
I  rise  to  thee.     Yet  lo  !  the  impious  flight 
Tliy  mighty Wonders.     Shall  the  sons  of  vice 
Klude  the  vengeance  of  thy  wratliful  hand, 
And  mock  thyling'ring  thunder  which  withhold 
Its  forky  terrors  from  '^leir  guilty  heads  ?        [fly 
Thou  great  tremiindousGool^Avauiit,  anfi 
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All  ye  who  thirst  forblood !— for  *woljiwi tli  jmde, 
Luch  haug^Uyvvretchblasphvuics  thysiicrediiame. 
And  bellows  his  approaches  w  aflroiit 
Thy  glorious  Majesty.     Tiiy  loes  i  hate 
Worse  tlian  my  own.  O  Lord  !  explore  luy  soul! 
See  if  a  flaw  or  stain  of  sin  infects 
My  guilty  thougiiti ;  then,  lead  me  in  the  way 
That  guide*  my  ieet  to  thy  own  hea\  en  and  iIksc 


§  2'7.  AnHipnn  to  fhe  Supreme  Bein^.  Jnlnei' 
tat'iQJi  ofi/icW-it/iPialm.         Blacklock. 

Quid  prius  dicam  solitus  parentis 
iMudihus  ?  qui  ns  hoininunt  ac  denrum^ 
Qui  mar&  c^-  tervits,  ruritsq-ue  viuuduin 

Temperut  horls  f  Hta*. 


Ahise, 


on  wings  seraphic  rise  t 


And  praise  th'  almighty  Sov'reign  of  the  skies; 
In  whom  alone  essential  glory  shines. 
Which  not  tlie  heav'n  of  hciwn'a,  nor  boundless 
space  confines. 

When  darkness  rul'd  with  universal  sway. 
He  spoke,  and  kindled  up  tlie  blaze  of  day  ; 
First,  fiiirest  offspring  of  tii'  ontnific  word! 
Which  like  a  garment  clotli'd  Ixa.  s<n'riga  Lord^ 
On  liquid  air  he  bade  tlie  colunms  rise. 
That  prop  tlie  starry  concave  of  the  ikies ; 
Diffus'd  the  blue  expanse  from  \kAq  to  pole. 
Ami  spread  circumfluent  a'ther  round  the  wliole. 

Soon  as  he  bids  impetuous  tempests  fly. 
To  wing  his  sounding  charifit  thro'  the  sky. 
Impetuous  tempests  the  command  obey. 
Sustain  hi»  flight,  and  sweep  th'  aerial  way. 
Fraught  with  his  mandates,  from  the  reahas  oa 
Unnumber'd  hosts  of  radiant  heralds  fly  [high. 
From  orb  to  orb,  witli  progress  uncx>nhu  d, 
^V.s  lightning  swift,  resistless  as  the  wind. 

In  ambient  air  this  poiul'rous  ball  he  hung. 
And  bade  its  centre  rest  for  ever  strong ; 
Heav'n,  air,  and  sea,  witii  all  their  storuis  in  vaio 
Assault  the  basis  of  the  lirm  machine. 
At  thy  Almighty  voice  old  Ocean  raves. 
Wakes  all  his  force,  and  gathers  all  iiis  waves; 
Nature  lies  numiled  in  a  wat'ry  robe, 
And  shoreless  billows  revel  round  the  globe  : 
O'er  highest  hills  the  higher  surges  ri^e, 
Mix  with  the  clouds,  and  meet  the  fluid  skits. 
But  when  in  thundyr  the  rebuke  was  giv'n, 
That  shook  th'  eternal  firmament  of  heav'n  3 
The  grand  rebuke  th'  afl'righted  waves  obey. 
And  in  confusion  scour  tlseir  uncouth  way  j 
And  posting  rapid  to  the  place  decreed, 
VVinndown  thenills.andsweci)  tliehumble  mead. 
Reluctant  i.n  their  bounds  the  waves  subsivlej 
The  bounds,  imj)ervious  to  the  lashing  tide. 
Restrain  its  rage  ;  whilst,  with  incessant  roar. 
It  shakes  the  cavcrjis,  and  assaults  the  shore. 

By  him, from  motmtalns  eloth'd  in  lucid  snow. 
Through  fertile  vales  the  mazy  rivers  flpw. 

Here  the  wild  horse,  unconscious  of  the  rein. 
That  revels  boundless  o'er  the  wide  campaign. 
Imbibes  the  silver  sur^e,  with  heat  opprcsi, 
To  cool  the  fever  ot  his  gLowina;  breubt. 

Her* 
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Here  rising  boughs,  adorn'd  with  summer's 

pride, 
Project  their  waving  umbrage  o'er  tlie  tide  ; 
While,  gently  perchinp;  on  liie  leafy  sprav, 
Ivach  feather'd  warbler  tunes  his  various  lay  : 
And,  while  tliv  praise  they  symphonisc  around, 
Creation  echoes  to  the  grateiul  sound. 
Wide  o'er  the  heavens  the.  various  bow  he  bends, 
lis  tinctures  brighten,  and  its  arch  extends : 
At  the  glad  ei;j;n  the  nir\'  conduits  ilow. 
Soften  the  hills,  and  cl:evr  the  meads  below  : 
Bv  genial  fervor  and  prolific  rain, 
Swift  vegetation  clothes  the  smiling  plain  : 
Nature,  profusely  good,  with  bliss  o'erfloAVS, 
And  still  is  pregnant,  tho*  she  still  bestmvs. 

Here  verdant  pastures  wide  extended  lie. 
And  yield  the  grazing  herd  exuberant  supply. 
I^uxuriant  waving  in  the  wanton  air, 
I  lere  golden  grain  rewards  the  peasant's  care  : 
Here  vines  mature  with  fresh  carnation  glow. 
And  heav'n  above  diffuses  heav'n  below. 
Krcct  and  tall  here  mountain  cedars  rise. 
Wave  in  the  starry  vault,  and  enmlate  the  skies. 
}fere  the  wing'd  crowd,  that  skim  the  vieldingT 
With  artful  toil  their  little  domes  prepare; [air,  I 
Here  hatch  their  tender  young,  and  nurse  tluC 

rising  care.  J 

T'p  the  steep  hill  ascends  the  nimble  doe, 
\V  hile  timid  coneys  scour  the  jilains  below, 
Or  in  the  pendent  rock. elude  the  scenting  foe 

He  bade  the  silver  majesty  of  night 
Revolve  her  circles,  and  increase  her  light; 
Assigned  a  province  to  each  rolling  sphere. 
And  taught  the  sun  to  regulate  the  year. 
At  his  command,  wide  hov'ring  o'er  the  plain. 
Primeval  night  resumes  her  gloomv  reign  : 
Then  from  their  dens,  impatient  of  delay, 
Tbe  savage  monsters  bend  their  speedy  way 
Howl  thro'  the  spacious  waste,  and  chase  th 

frighted  prey. 
HcresUdks  the  shaggy  monarcJi  of  the  wood. 
Taught  from  thv  providence  tw  ask  his  food  ! 
To  thee,  O  Fatrier,  to  thy  bounteous  skies. 
He  roars  his  mane,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eyes: 
He  roars  ;  the  desert  trembles  wide  around. 
And  rcpercussive  hills  repeat  the  sound. 

Now  orient  gems  tlie  eastern  skies  adorn, 
And  joyful  nature  hails  the  op'ning  morn  : 
The  rovers,  conscious  of  apjiroarhing  dav, 
Fly  to  their  shelters,  and  forget  their  prey.* 
Laborious  man,  with  inoderate  slumber  blest, 
Springs  cheerful  lO  his  toil  from  downy  rest ; 
lill  grateful  evening  with  her  argent  train. 
Bid  labour  cease,  and  ease  the  weary  swain. 

**Hail  sov'rcisn  goodness!  all-productive  mindl 
On  all  thy  works  thy;,clf  inscrib'd  we  find  : 
How  various  nil,  how  variously  cndow'd. 
How  great  tlu.ir  number;  and  each  pan  howgood! 
How  perfect  then  must  the  great  Parent  shine,! 
Who  with  one  act  of  encrgv  divine,  > 

Laid  the  vast  nlan,  and  finisb'd  the  de«iign  1"3 
Whci-e'er  tlje  pleasing  search  my  t^iouchts 

pursxxe. 
Unbounded  goodness  rises  t«>  mv  viovr ; 


eirV 


Xor  does  our  world  alone  its  influence  share  j 
l^xhaustless  bounty,  and  unvs caried  care 
Mxtends  thro'  all  th'  infinitude  of  space. 
And  circles  nature  with  a  kind  embrace. 

The  azure  kingdoms  of  the  deep  below, 
Tliy  pow'r,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  goodness  show: 
Heic  nudtitudes  of  various  beings  stray, 
C-rowd  the  profoxmd,  or  on  the  surface  play  : 
Tall  navies  here  their  doubtfid  way  explore. 
And  ev'ry  product  waft  fron)  sliore  to  shore  ; 
Hence  meagre  want  expell'd  and  sangiiinc strife. 
For  the.  mild  charmsof  cultlviiled  life  ; 
Hence  social  union  spreads  from  soul  to  soul* 
And  India  joins  in  friendship  v/ith  the  pole. 
Here  the  huge  potent  of  the  scaly  train 
Enormous  sails  incumbent  o'er  the  main. 
An  animated  isle  1  and,  in  bis  wav. 
Dashes  to  heaven's  blue  arch  the  foamy  sea  ; 
When  skies  and  ocean  mingle  storm  and  flame. 
Portending  instiuit  wreck  to  nature's  frame, 
Pleas'd  in  "the  scene,  he  mocks,  with  eonsciou* 

f)ride  ; 
Iv'd  lightning,  and  tbe  surging  tide  ; 
And  while  the  wratliful  elements  engage, 
P'oments  with  horrid  sport  the  tempest's  rage. 
All  these  thy  watchful  providence  supplies. 
To  thee  alone  they  turn  their  waiting  eyes; 
For  them  thou  open'st  thy  exhaustless  store. 
Till  the  capacious  wish  can  grasp  no  more. 

But,  if  one  moment  thou  thy  face  should'st 
Thy  glory  clouded,  or  thy  s}niles  dcny'd,  [hide. 
Then  widow'd  nature  veils  her  mournful  eyes. 
And  vents  her  grief  in  uni\'ersal  cries  : 
Then  gloomy  death,  with,  ail  his  meagre  train. 
Wide  o'er  the  nations  spreads  his  dismal  reign; 
Sea,  earth,  and  air,  the  boundless  ravage  mourn. 
And  all  their  hosts  to  native  dust  return. 

But  when  again  thy  glory'  is  disjday'd, 
Reviv'd  creation  lifts  iier  cheerful  head; 
New  rising  furnis  thy  [xitent  smiles  obey. 
And  life  rekindles  at  the  genial  ray ; 
United  thanks  repk-nish'd  nature  pays, 
x^nd  heav'n   and  earth  resound  their  Maker** 
praise. 

When  time  sliall  in  eternity  be  lost. 
And  hoary  nature  languish  into  dust. 
For  ever  young,  thy  glory  shall  remain. 
Vast  as  thy  bemg,  endless  as  thy  reign. 
Thou  from  the  regions  of  eternal  day, 
View'st  all  thy  works  at  one  immense  survey; 
Pleas'd  thou  behold'st  the  \^  hole  propensely  tend 
To  perfect  happ}nebs,  its  glorious  end. 

If  thou  to  earth  but  turn  thy  wrathful  eyes. 
Her  basis  trembles,  and  lier  ofi'springdies  : 
Thou  smit'st  the  hilis,  and  at  th'  Almighty  blow 
Their  summits  kindle,  and  their  inwards  glow. 

While  this  immortal  spark  of  hcav'nly  flame 
Distends  my  breast  and  animates  my  frame : 
To  thee  my  ardent  praises  shall  be  borne 
On  the  first  breeze  that  wakes  the  blushingmorn  j 
The  latent  litar  shall  hear  the  pleasing'  sound. 
And  nature  in  full  choir  shall  join  around. 
When  full  of  thee  my  soul  excursive  flics 
Tiiro'  QMil^^  air,  ocean,  or  thy  rrgal  skies , 
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From  worldto  world  new  wpiiders  still  I  find. 
And  all  the  (lodhead  flasht-^  oa  my  mind  ; 
When  wing'd  with  whir Kvinds.vico  shall  take  its 
To  the  deep  bosom  of  eternal  night,        [flii^hl 
To  thee  my  soul  shall  endless  praises  pay: 
Join,  men  and  angels,  join  th'  exaltwd  lay! 


§  28.     Another  Hymn.     Anon, 
How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  dcfince  ! 
iuernal  wisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  omnipotence. 
In  foreign  realnis,  and  lands  remote, 

Sunportcd  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  ciinies  1  nas^'d  imhurt. 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air. 

Thv  mercy  swcetcn'd  every  soil 
'  Made  every  region  pU  ase  ; 
The  hoary  Alpme  hills  it  warm'd, 

And'smoolh'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think. 

How  with  aft'righted  eyes 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise  I 

Confusion  dwelt  in  ev'ry  face. 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart, 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulphs  in  gulphs, 

O'ercamc  the  pilot's  art. 
Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercv  set  me  free  ; 
While  in  the  confidence  of  pray'r 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  vvert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 
The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea,  that  roar' d' at  thy  command. 

At  thy  conunand  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  deaths. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore ; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv^'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  nuist  be  rhy  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


§  29.  .  Another  Hymn.     Anon. 
When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 

O'erwhclm'd  with  «uilt  and  fear, 
I  see  my  Maker  face  to  face, 

O  !  how  shall  I  appear  ? 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  fou;i4, 
And  mercy  may  be  sought, 

^ly  heart  with  inward  horror  shrinks. 
And  trembles  at  the  thought ; 


J  When  thou,  O  l>ord,  slialt  stand  discloj^^d 
In  majesty  severe. 
And  sit  in  judgement  on  my  soul, 
O  !  how  shall  I  appear  ? 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  soul. 
Who  does  her  sins  lament. 

The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 
Shall  endless  woe  prevent. 

Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  heart. 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late  : 
And  hciii  my  Saviour's  dying  groans. 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight- 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  10  procure. 
Who  knows  thv  only  Son  has  died 

To  make  that  [)ardon  sure. 


§    30.    A  Hymn  on  the  Seasons.    Thomson. 

These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  these 

Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  ilush  the  fields :  the  softening  air  is  balm; 
F>ho  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
.Vnd  every  sense  and  e\  cry  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thv  glory  in  the  Summer  months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  thy  .sun 
Shoots  full  }X'rfection  thro'  the  swelling  year  : 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks. 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
Bv  brooks  and  groves, in  hollow  whisp  ring  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shiues  in  Autumn  unconfin'd. 
And  spreads  a  coumion  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
I  n  Winter  awful  'Fhou !  with  clouds  and  storms 
AroundThcc  thrown, tempest  o'er  tern  pest  roU'd, 
Majestic  darkness  1  On  the  whirlwind's  wing. 
Riding  sublime.  Thou  bidd'st  the  world  adore. 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  bbst. 

Mysterious  round!  what  skill,  what  force di- 
Dcep-fclt,  in  these  appear  !  a  simple  train,  [vine*. 
Vet  so  delightful  mix.'d,  with  svich  kind  art. 
Such  bcautv  and  beneficence  cornbin'd  ; 
And  all  so  Forming  an  harmonious  whole. 
Shade,  unpercciv'd,  so  softening  into  shade  ; 
That,  as  they  slill  succeed,  thev  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  inconscious  gaze, 
Man  ,v.iaiks  notThee,  marks  not  the  mightyhand 
That,  ever  busy,  wlieels  the  silent  S})heres ; 
Works  in  the  secretdcep;  shoots, stcaming.thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  Spring  ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  da^' ; 
Feeds  ev'ry  crcq^turc  ;  hurls  the  tcm[)e^t  forth 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 
Nature  attend  !  join  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join  ;  and  ardent  raise 
One  general  song  I  To  him  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathesoft,whose3pirilinyourfreshnessbrcathe^ 
Oh  talk  of  him  in  solitary  glooms, 
W^herc  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe  ! 

And 
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AikI  ye,  wlioseboWer  note  is  heard  afar. 

Who  shake  th'astouish'd  world,  lift  high  toheav'n 

Th'  iiii  petuoussong,  and  say  from  whom  )'ou  rase 

His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills  3 

iVnd  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 

Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound  : 

Ye  softer  floods  tliat  lead  the  humid  maze 

Along  the  vale  ;  and  thou  majestic  main, 

A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 

Sound  his  stnpendous  praise,  whose  greater  voice 

Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roaring  fall. 

So  roUyour  incense,  herb8,and  fruits,and  flowers. 

In  mingled  clouds  to  Him,  whose  sun  exalts. 

Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil 

paints. 
Ye  forests  bend,  ye  hanests  wave  to  Him ; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart. 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heav'n,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams. 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
.  Amid  the  spaiigled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 
Great  source  of  day  1  blest  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round. 
On  nature  write  with  every  beam  his  prai«e. 
The  thunder  rolls  •  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  world; 
While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills  ;  ye  mossy  rocks, 
Ketain  the?  sound  :  the  broad  responsi\'e  low. 
Ye  valleys,  raise;  for  the  Oreiit  Shepherd  reigns  ; 
And  his  unsuffcring  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
Ye  woodlands,  all  awake  :  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  thcgroves!  and  when  the  restless  day, 
Expiring,  lays  the  warblins;  world  asleep, 
Sweetest  of  birds  !  sweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  listcningshades,andteach  the  nighthis  praise. 
Ye  chief  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles  ; 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  the  tongue  of  all. 
Crown  the  great  hymn  !  In  swarming  cities  vast. 
Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear. 
At  solemn  pauses,  tliro'  the  swelling  base  ; 
And  as  eacn  mingling  flame  increases  each. 
In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  heav'n. 
Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 
i\nd  fmd  a  fune  in  every  sacred  grove  : 
There  let  the  shepherd's  flute  the  virgin's  lay. 
The  promoting  seraph,  and  the  noets  lyre. 
Still  sing  tne  God  of  Seasons  as  they  roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling'theme. 
Whether  the  blossom  blows  ;  the  Summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain  ;  inspiring  Autumn  gleams  ; 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east : 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more. 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat. 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  fartlu  st  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes. 
Rivers  unknown  to  song  ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  hi«  setting  beam 
Flames  on  th'  Atlantic  isles,  'tis  nought  to  me  : 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  \ital  spreads,  there  must  be  joy. 


When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come» 
And  win^  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey;  there,  with  new  jvowers. 
Will  rising  wonders  sing  :  I  cannot  go 
Where  universal  love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns  : 
From  seeming  evil  still  adducing  good. 
And  heftcr  thence  again,  and  better  siill. 
In  infinite  progression. — But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  light  ineffable  ! 
Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise. 


§  31.     Hymn  to  Ilumamty,    Langhome. 
I 
Parent  of  virtue,  if  thine  ear 

Attend  not  now  to  sorrow's  cry  j 
If  now  the  pity-streamiuij;  tear 

Shoidd  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry  ; 
Indulge  my  votive  strain,  O  sweet  humanity'! 

2. 
Come,  ever  welcome  to  my  breast  I 
A  tender,  but  a  cheerful  guest. 
Nor  aUvays  in  the  gloomy  cell 
Of  life-consuming  sorrow  dwell ; 
For  sorrow,  long-indulg'd  and  slow. 
Is  to  Humanity  a  foe  ; 
And  grief,  that  makes  the  heart  its  prey  > 
Wears  Sensibility  away. 
Then  comes,  sweet  nymph,  instead  of  thee, 
The  gloomy  fiend.  Stupidity. 

3. 
O  may  that  fiend  be  banished  far. 
Though  passions  hold  eternal  war  ! 
Nor  ever  let  me  cease  to  know 
The  pulse  that  throbs  at  joy  or  woe. 
Nor  let  my  vacant  cheek  be  dry. 
When  sorrow  fills  a  brother's  eye  ; 
Nor  may  the  tear  that  frequent  flows 
From  private  or  from  social  woes. 
E'er  make  this  pleasing  sense  depart. 
Ye  Cares,  O  harden  not  my  heart ! 

4. 
If  the  fair  star  of  fortune  smile. 
Let  not  its  flattering  power  beguile  ^ 
Nor,  borne  along  the  fav'ring  tide. 
My  full  sails  swell  with  bloating  pride- 
Let  me  from  wealth  but  hope  content. 
Remembering  still  it  was  but  lent ; 
To  modest  merit  spread  my  store. 
Unbar  my  hospitable  door  ; 
Nor  feed,  for  pimp,  an  idle  train. 
While  want  unpitied  pines  in  vain-^ 

5. 

If  Heaven,  in  every  purpose  wise. 
The  envied  lot  of  wealui  denies  ; 
If  doom'd  to  drag  life's  painful  load 
Through  poverty's  uneven  road,  * 

And,  for  the  due  bread  of  the  day, 
DestinM  to  toil  as  well  as  pray  ; 
To  thee.  Humanity,  siill  true, 
I'll  wish  tlie  good  I  cannot  do  ; 
And  give  the  wretch,  that  passes  by^ 
A  soothing  word — a  tear  —  a  sigh. 

C.  How 
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6. 


Ilowe'er  exalted,  or  deprest. 
Be  ever  mine  the  feeling  breast- 
I'rom  til"  remove  the  stagnant  mind 
Of  languid  indolence,  reciin'd  ; 
Tiie  «oal  that  ona  long  sabbath  keeps, 
And  through  the  sun's  whole  circle  sleeps^ 
Pull  Peace,  that  dwells  in  Folly's  eye. 
And  self-attending  Vanity. 
Alike,  the  foolish  and  the  vain 
Are  strangers  to  the  sense  humane. 

7. 
O  for  that  syni  pathetic  glow 
\V  hich  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow. 
When  the  prophetic  eye  snrvcy'd 
Sion  in  future  ashes  laid  ; 
Or,  rais*d  to  heaven,  iinplor'd  the  bread 
That  thousands  in  the  desert  fed  ! 
Or,  when  the  heart  o'er  friendship^^  grave 
Sigh'd  —  and  forgot  its  power  to  save 

0  for  that  sympathetic  glow 
Which  taught  thy  holv  tear  to  flow. 

It  comes:  It  fills  my  labouring  breast, 

1  feel  my  beating  heart  opprest. 
Oh  !  hear  that  lonely  widow's  wail! 
Sep  her  dim  eye!  her  aspect  pale! 
To  heaven  she  turns  in  deep  dcspoir, 
Her  infants  wonder  at  her  prayer. 

And,  mingling-  tears  they  know  not  why, 
Lift  up  their  httle  hands,  and  cry. 
O  God  !  their  moving  sorrows  see! 
Support  tlKjm,  sweet  Humanity ! 

9- 

Ivife,  fill'd  with  grief's  distressful  train. 
For  ever  asks  the  tear  humane. 
Behold  in  yon  unconscious  grove 
The  victims  oi"  ill-fated  love! 
Heard  you  that  agonizing  throe? 
Sure  this  is  not  romantic  woe! 
The  golden  day  of  joy  is  o'er  j 
And  now  thev  part  —  to  meet  no  more. 
Assist  them,  hearts  from  anguish  free ! 
Assist  them,  sweet  Humanity ! 

10. 
Parent  of  virtue,  if  thine  car 

Attend  not  now  to  Sorrow's  cry ; 
If  now  the  pity-streaming  tear 

Should  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry. 
Indulge  my  votive  strain,  O  sweet  Humanity! 


§  33.    Epistle  II. 
To  IVilliam  Langhome,  M,A   176O. 

Light  heard  his  voice,  and,  eager  to  obey. 
From  all  her  orient  fountains  burst  away. 

At  Nature's  birth,  O!  had  the  ix)wer  divine 
Commanded  thus  the  moral  sun  to  shine, 
Beam'd  on  the  mind  all  reason's  influence  bright, 
Arid  the  fpll  day  of  intellectual  light. 
Then  the  free  sottl  on  Trut  h's  strong  pinion  borne, 
Had  never  languish'di  in  this  shade  forlorn. 

Yet  thus  imperfect  form'd,  thus  blit\d  and  vain, 
Poow'd  by  longtoilasUippseof  truth  to  gain  j 


Beyond  its  sphere  shall  human  Wisdom  go, 
And  boldly  censure  what  it  cannot  know  ? 
'Tisours  to  cherish  what  Heav'ndcign'd  to  give. 
And  thankful  for  ilie  gift  of  being  live. 

Progressive  powers,  and  iaculties  that  rise 

From  earth^slow  vale,  to  grasp  the  golden  skies. 

Though  distant  far  from  perfect,  good,  or  fair, 

Ckink  the  due  thought,  and  ask  the  grateful 

care. 

Come,  then,  thou  partner  of  my  life  and  name. 
From  one  dear  source,  whom  Nature  form'd  tha 

same, 
Ally'd  more  nearly  in  each  nobler  part. 
And  more  the  friend,  than  brother  of  my  heart ! 
Let  us,  unlike  the  lucid  twins  that  rise 
x\t  different  times,  and  shine  in  distant  skies. 
With  mutual  eye  this  mental  world  survey, 
Mark  the  slow  rise  of  intellectual  day, 
View  reason's  source,  ifman  the  source  m«y  find. 
And  trace  each  Science  that  exalts  the  mind. 

**■  Thou  self-appointed  lord  of  all  below! 
Ambitious  man,  how  little  dost  thou  know? 
For  once  let  Fancy's  towering  thoughts  subside. 
Look  on  thy  biri&,  and  mortify  thy  pride ! 
A  plaintive  wretch,  so  blind,  so  helpless  born. 
The  brute  sagacious  might  behold  with  scorn. 
How  soon,  when  Nature  givts  him  to  the  day, 
in  strength  exulting,  does  ivc  boui^d  away  j 
By  instinct  led,  the  fostering  teat  he  finds, 
Si)orts  in  the  ray,  and  shuns  llie  searching  winds. 
No  grief  he  knows,  he  feels  no  groundless  fear. 
Feeds  without  cries,  and  sleeps  without  a  tear. 
Did  he  but  know  to  reason  and  compare, 
See  here  the  vassal,  and  the  master  there. 
What  strauwe  reflections  must  the  scene  afford, 
TJiat  shcw'd  the  weakness  of  his  puling  Lord  1" 

Thus  sophistry  unfolds  her  specious  plan, 
Form'd  not  to  humble,  but  depreciate  man. 
Unjust  the  censure,  if  unjust  to  rate 
His  pow'rs  and  merits  from  his  infant-state. 
For,  grant  the  children  of  the  flow'ry  vale 
By  instinct  wiser,  and  of  limbs  more  hal^. 
With  equal  eye  tlieir  perfect  state  explore. 
And  all  the  vain  comparison  's  no  more.  , 

'*  But  why  should  life,  so  short  by  Heav'u 
ordaiii'd, 
Be  long  to  thoughtless  infancy  restrain'd-~ 
To  thoughtless  infancy,  or  vainly  sage,. 
Mourn  through  the  languors  of  dechHing  age?" 

O  blind  to  truth  !  to  Nature's  wistlom  bhnd! 
And  all  that  she  directs,  or  Heav'n  design'd  ! 
Behold  her  works  in  citici,  plains  tiiid  groves. 
Or  life  that  vegetates,  aud  life  that  moves  I 
In  due  proportion,  as  each  being  stays 
In  perfect  life,  it  riHes  and  decays 

Is  man  long  helpless?  Through  each  tender 
hour. 
See  love  parental  watch  the  blooming  flow'r! 
By  op'nlng  charms,  by  beauties  fresh  displayed. 
And  sweets  unfolding  see  that  love  repaid  I 

Has  age  its  pains  ?  Far  luxvny  it  may  — 
The  temp'rate  wear  insensibly  away, 
While  sage  experience  and  reflection  clear 
Beam  aeay  sunshine  on  life's  fading  year. 

^  C  But 
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But  sec  from  age,  from  infant  Aveakness  see. 
That  man  was  V.estin'd  Un  society ; 
There  fiT)m  those  ills  a  safe  retreat  behold. 
Which  young  might  vanquish,  or  afflict  him 
old. 

*'  That,  in  proportion  as  each  being  stays 
In  perfect  fife,  it  rist-s  and  decays  — 
Ts  Nature's  law- — to  forms  ajont  confin'd. 
The  laws  of  matter  act  not  on  the  Mrnd. 
Too  ft'cbly,  sure,  its  faculties  must  grow. 
And  Reason  brings  her  borrow'd  light  too  slow." 

O!  still  censorious?  art  thou  then  possest 
Of  reason's  power,  and  does  she  nde  thy  breast  ? 
Say  what  tlie  tisc — hid  Pr(n  ideirce  assign'd 
To  infant  yeats  maturity  of  mind  ? 
Th.*it  thy  pert  otlsprinfj;,  as  tlieir  father  wise, 
I^Iigh*  scorn  thy  prtrccpts,  and  thypow'r  despise? 
()r  mourn,  Avith  ilt-niatch\l  faculties  at  strife, 
fJ'er  limbs  unequal  to  the  task  of  life? 
To  feci  more  sensibiy  the  woes  that  wait 
On  ^very  period,  as  on  every  9tat<r ; 
And  sliglit,  gad  convicts  oi'  each  painfu!  truth, 
iTic  happier  trifles  of  unthinking  youth  ? 

C'r^nclnde  we  then  tlie  progress  of  the  mind 
OriIahi*d  b)-  w'rsdom  infinitely  kind  : 
No  innate  knowlctlgc  an  the  soul  imprest. 
No  birthright  instinct  arting  hi  the  breast, 
No  natal  light,  no  beam  from  Heav'n  displaj'd, 
])art  throuc^h  the  darkness  of  the  menial  shade. 
Perceptive  pcmers  we  ludd  fronvlleav'n's decree. 
Alike  to  knowledge  as  to  virtue  free. 
In  V>oth  a  liberal  agency  we  b«?ar, 
'J'he  inf»ral  here,  the  intelfectual  there; 
And  henre  in  })oth  an  equal  joy  is  known. 
The  conscious  pleasure  of  an  act  our  own. 

AVheri  first  the  trembling  eye  reicives  the  day, 
F.xternal  fJrrms  on  youn«2;  percef)tion  playj 
JvctertKiI  forms  affect  the  mind  alone, 
Their  ditl'recit  p(jH.'rsand  properties  unknown. 
See  the  pleas'd  infant  cotirt  the  flaming  brand, 
I;*a<:i;cr  to  grasp  the  glory  in  its  hand! 
The  crystal  ware  m  eager  to  pen  ade, 
"Stretch  its  fond  arms  to  meet  the  sKfiHng shade! 
%Vlicn  Memory's  call  the  mimic  words  obey, 
And  wing  the  thought  that  fahers  on  its  way  ; 
\V'heit>vise  experience  her  slow  verdict  draws. 
The  sure  eflect  exploring  in  the  Cause, 
la  Natnre's  rude,  but  not  unfruitfu!  wiM, 
Keflecivon  springs,  and  Reason  is  her  child. 
On  her  fair  slock  the  blooming  scyon  grows, 
And  brighter  ihnmgh  revolving  seasons  bJows. 

All  beauteoaa  flower!    inunortal  shalt  thou 
shine, 
When  dim  with  age  yon  golden  orbs  decline  ; 
'Ihy  orient  bloom,  unconscious  of  decay, 
Sliall  spread,  and  flourish  ifi  etefnal  day. 

Ol  with  what  art,  niy  friend,  what  early  care, 
Should  wisdom  cultivate  a  plant  so  fair! 
Jfow  "liould  h(  r  eye  the  rlp'ning  mind  revise. 
And  blast  the  buds  of  folly  as  they  rise! 
flow  should  her  hand  w'n)\  indu^try  restrain 
The  thriving  growth  of  pasiiion's  frnitful  train, 
.Aspiring  weeds,  whose  lofty  arms  would  tow'r 
With  tiitai  ihade  o'er  reason's  tender  flow'r  I 


From  low  pursuits  the  ductile  mind  to  save. 
Creeds  that  contract,  and  vices  that  enslave  j 
O'er  life's  rough  seas  its  doubtful  course  to  sieer, 
Unbroke  by  av'rice,  bigotry,  or  fear  I 
For  this  fair  Science  spreads  her  light  afar. 
And  fdls  the  bright  urn  of  her  eastern  star. 
The  hlx>ral  power  in  no  sffjuesier'd  cells. 
No  moonshine-courts  of  dreaming  schoolmen 

dwells; 
Distinguisli'd  far  her  lofty  tempfe  stands, 
Where  the  tal}  mountain  looks  o'er  distant  bn<ls. 
All  round  her  throne  the  graceful  arts  appefir. 
That  boast  the  empire  of  the  e^e  or  ear 

See  favoured  first,  and  nearest  to  the  throne 
Bv  the  rapt  mien  of  musing  tsilcnce  known, 
Fled  from  herself,  the  Pow'r  of  Numbers  placVJ, 
licr  wiM  thoughts  watch'd  by  Harmony  and 
Taste. 

There  (bm  ?ftdfstaEnce  never  meant  to  vie), 
Tlie  ifiM-form'd  image  glancing  on  lier  eye. 
See  lively  Painting!  on  her  various  face, 
Quick-gliding  forms  a  moment  find  a  place  ; 
She  loolcs,  she  acts  the  character  she  gives. 
And  a  new  feature  in  each  feature  lives. 

See  Attic  ea.se  in  Sculptures  graceful  air. 
Half  loose  her  ro!)e,  ami  ha^lf  unl>oimd  her  hair ; 
To  life,  to  life,  she  smiling  seems  to  call, 
And  down  her  fair  Ifands  negligently  faW. 

Last,  but  not  mealiest,  of  the  {glorious  choir. 
See  Mosic,  list'ning  to  an  angel'* lyre. 

Simplicity,  their  lx>auteo»>s  handniai^I,  drest 
By  Nature,  bears  a  lield-flovver  on  her  breast. 

O  Arts  divine !  ()  magic  Powers  that  move 

The  springs  of  tiath,  enlarging  truth  and  love! 

Lost  in  their  charms  each  mean  attachment  ends. 

And  Taste   and  Knowledge  tl>us  are  Virtue's 

friends. 

Thus  nature  deigns  to  sympathize  with  art. 
And  leads  the  moral  beauty  to  the  heart; 
There,  only  there,  that  strong  attraction  lies, 
Which   makes  tlwj  soul,  and  bids  Ikt  graces 

rise. 
Lives  in  those  powers  of  harmony  that  bind 
Congenial  hearts,and  stretch  from  mind  to  mind  : 
Glovv'd  in   that  warmth,  that  social  kindnoss 

gave. 
Which  oiifce  — tlifi  rest  is  silence  and  the  grave. 

O  tears,  that  warm  from  wounded  rricndship 
flow ! 
O  thoughts,  that  wake  to  menuments  of  woe  t 
Reflection  keen,  that  points  the  painful  dart ; 
Mem'ry,  that  »j>eeds  its  passage  to  the  heart ; 
Sad  njonitors,  your  cruel  power  suspend. 
And  hide,  forever  hide,  the  buried  friend: 
—  In  vain — confest  I  see  oiy  Craufurd  stand. 
And  the  pen  falls — falls  from  my  trembling-hand ; 
E'cft  death's  dim  shadow  seeks  to  hide,  in  vain. 
That  lib'ral  aspect,  and  thai  smile  himiane; 
F  en  Death'^j  dim  shadow  wears  a  languid  light. 
And  his  eye  beams  through  everlasting  night. 

Till  the  last  sigh  of  Genius  shall  expire. 
His  keen  eve  faded,  and  extinct  his  fire, 
rill  time,  in  league  with  Fnvy  and  with  Deaths 
Bbst  the  skill'd  hand.and  stop  the  tuneful  breath. 
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My  Craufurd  still  shall  claim  the  mournful  song, 
So  long  remember'd,  and  bewail'd  so  long. 


§  34.     The  Universal  Prayer,     t'ope. 
DtfJ.  Opt.  Max. 
Father  of  All!  in  ev'ry  age, 

In  ev'ry  clime,  ador'd, 
By  Saint,'  by  Sawlgfc,  and  by  Sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord! 

Thou  Great  First  Cause,  least  understood. 

Who  all  my  sense  coufin'd 
To  know  but  this,  that  Tliou  art  good. 

And  that  myself  am  blind  • 

Yet  gave  me,  iu  this  dark  estate. 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ; 
And,  bindiiij?  natut^e  fast  in  fate. 

Left  free  the  human  Will. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done* 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do. 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shunj 

That  more  than  heav'n  pursue. 

What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives 
.  Let  me  not  cast  away ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  r«cieives, 
T' enjoy  is  to  obey. 

Yet  not  to  eartli's  contracted  span 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound. 
Or  think  Thee  Lord  alone  of  man. 

When  thousand  worlds  are  roundi 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hana 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foc/ 

If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart. 

Still  m  the  right  to  stay  ; 
If  I  am  wroilg,  oh  teach  my  heari'. 

To  find  thslt  better  way. 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride. 

Or  impious  discontent. 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  deny'd. 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe. 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see  ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Mean  tho'  I  aiii,  not  wholly  so. 
Since  quicken'd  by  ttiy  breathy 

O  lead  me  wheresoe'er  I  go. 
Thro'  this  day's  lifc>  or  death. 

This  day,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot . 

All  else  beneath  the  sun, 
Thou  know'st  if  best  bestow'd  or  not  j 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  Thee,  whose  temple  U  all  space> 
Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies ! 

One  chorus  let  all  Being  raise  1 
All  Nature's  incense  iutl 


.§  35.  Messiah,  a  Sacred  Eclogue.  Pope. 

Ye  Nyraphs  of  Solyma!  begin  the  song; 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong- 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades. 
Tile  dreams  of  Phidus  and  the  Aonian  maids, 
Dehght  no  more.  —  O  Thou  my  voice  inspire. 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire ! 

Kapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise, 
VV hose  sacred  flow'r  with  fragrance  fills  theskies  j 
Th' ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  mo\e ; 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heav'ns !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  show'r ! 
The  sick  and  Weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shallcease,  and  antient  fraud  shall  fail, 
l\«iurning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale  j 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
.\nd  white  rob'd  Innocence  from  heav'n  descends 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th' expected  morn  I 
Qh  spritig  to  light  auspicious  Babe,  be  born  \ 
See  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wTeaths  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring ; 
Ste  lofty  Lekmon  his  head  advance. 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  ^ 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise. 
And  CafmePs  flow'ry  top  perfumes  the  skief  \ 
Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers  ; 
Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  God  appears  I 
A  God,  a  God  !  the  vocal  hills  reply : 
The  rocks  proclaim  th'  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies  ? 
Sink  down,  ytt  moimtains,  and,  ve  vallies,  rise  i 
With  heads  cieclin'd,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks ;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way! 
The  Saviour  comes  I  by  antient  bards  fotetold  -, 
Hear  him,  ve  deaf!  and,  all  ye  blind  behold ! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray. 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day: 
Tis  he  th*  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear ; 
The  dumb  shall  sitig,  the  lame  his  crutcli  forego, 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear  i 
From  ev'ry  face  he  wipes  off  ev'ry  tear. 
In  iidamahtine  chaiiis  shall  death  be  bound, 
And  hell's  ";riin  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air. 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wand'ring  sheep  directs. 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects  j 
I'he  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  afms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  watms  s 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  proniis'd  Father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  j 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  ^hall  bend> 
And  the  broad  faulchioil'ift  a  plough-share  end, 
C2  Then 
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Then  palnces  shall  rise  :  the  joyful  son 
^ilIall  hnisll"\vh;it  his  short-liv'cl  sire  l)egun  : 
'J'lieir  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  sIikII  yield, 
And  thesjnne  hand  that  so\v'd,sh:i'H  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  departs,  with  surprise, 
Sees  liliea  sprinj;;,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
Ne:w  falls  of  water  inuruiuring  in  his  car. 
On  rifted  rocks  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  irods. 
Waste  sandy  vallevs,  once  perplexed  with  thorn, 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  Ih>x  adorn  : 
M'o  leafless  shrubs  the  Hdw'ring  palms  succeed 
And  od'rous  myrtle  to  the  uofsomewced.  [mead, 
*y\,\e  lauibs  with  wolves  shaH  ^razc  the  vcjdant 
And  boys  in  flow'r>'  bands  the  tiger  lead ; 
The  stoer  anU  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crestefl  basilisk  atul  speckled  snake, 
Pleas'd  the  green  lustre  of  their  scales  survey, 
And  with  their  forkytongueshallinnocentlyplay. 
Kise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise! 
Exalt  thy  tow'ry  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes; 
See  a  long  race  thy  sjKicious  courts  adorn  ; 
See  future  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn. 
In  crowiling  ranks  on  ev'ry  side  arise. 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies! 
See  barb'rous  nations  at  thy  gates  .ittend. 
Walk  In  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  IxMjd  ; 
^'ethybrightahars  throngM  with  prostratekings, 
And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabean  springs! 
For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 
And  seeds  of  gold  m  Ophir's  nrouiitains  glow^ 
See  heav'n  its  sparkling  portals  wide  dispfey, 
And  break  u|)on  thee  in  a  flood  of  day. 
No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn, 
'Nor  ev'ning  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn. 
But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays. 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  biaze. 
O'er  flow  thy  courts :  theLiglit  himself  shallshrne 
Keveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  1 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  m  smoke  decay, 
Kocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
^ut  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  {xxvv'r  remains: 
'iiiy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Mtssiah  reigns  I 
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§  3(5.     The  Prize  of  Virtue.     Pope. 

What  i>othiagtar6hl^  gives  or  can  destroy. 

The  jsoul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt 

Is  Virtue's  prize :  a  letter  would  you  fix  ? 
Tiicn.giv-e  Humility  a  coaeh-and-six  ? 
Justice  a  conqueror's  svvord,  or  Truth  a  gown. 
Or  PuWic  Spirit  its  great  cuiv,  a  crown. 
Weak,  ^olishMan  I  willHeav'n  reward  us  there 
^V  ith  the  same  trasii  Kuid  mortal*  wish  for  here.'' 
'File  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes. 
Yet  ixigh'st  thou  now  fi)r  apples  and  fin-  cakes? 
C^>,  iike  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Exjiect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife  I 
As  well  as  dream  s-uch  trifles  arc  a*sign'd, 
^  toy3  ^id.  cittpircs  for  a  godlike  flfwad  j 


Rewards,  that  either  -would  to  Virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  dcstruclivc  of  the  thing  : 
How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 
The  virtue's  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one! 

To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust. 
Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  gcH^d  rmd  j ust ? 
Judges  and  Senates  have  been  bought  for  goldj 
Estpcm  and  love  were  j>ever  to  be  sold. 
Oh  fool ;  to  liiiuk  God  hates  the  worthy  mind. 
The  lover,  arrd  the  lo,\e  of  human  kind, 
VVho£elireishcaUhful,and  whose  conscience  clear<. 
Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 


§  37.    AnJilcgy,  wrif/en  in  a  Country  Cfiurch" 

Yard.    Gray. 
'I'ln*!  curfew  tolls  the  knelF  of  parting  day, 

The  lovvinc;  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the'Tea, 
The  jdowinau  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  nie. 

Now  fades  the  glimm'ring landscape  on  thesight. 
And  all  the  air  a  soienm  stillness  hol(fe;. 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  hi*  drony  flight. 
And  drowsy  thiklings  lull  the  distant  folds  3 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  Moon  complain 

Of  such,  as  wand'ring  near  her  secret  bow'r. 
Molest  her  antient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade^ 
^  Where  heave*  the  turf  In  many  a  n>ould'ring 
Each  in  his  narjow  cell  for  ever  laid,         [he;ip. 
The  rude  foreCithers  of  the  hamlet  afeep. 

Thebree«y-calh)fincense-breathingraorn,[shed, 
The  swallpAV  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  sit<ill  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  mure  \\w  blazing  earth  shall  burn. 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  ; 
Nor  chilclren  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  xeturn. 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  emied  kiss  to  share. 
Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield  ; 

Their  furro*w  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  f 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  teams  afield! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy 
stroke^ 
Let  not  ambition  mock  their  tiseful  toil. 

Their  homely  joys  and  desthjy  obscure  i 
Nor  grandeur  hear' with  a  disdainful  smile. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 
The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r. 

Arid  all  that  beauty,  all  that  weahh  e'er  gave. 
Await,  alike,  th'  inevitable  hour  j. 

The  patlts  o-f  glory  lead  Utt  to  thegravc. 
Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fauU, 

If  mem'ry  o'er  their  tomb-  no  trophies  raise- 
Where  thro''tbelong-drawnisleand  fretted  vault. 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  n&te  of  praise. 
Can  storied  urn,  or  aninaated  bust. 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  «hwt. 

Or  flatiVy  sooth  tlw  didl  cold  eay  of  death  ? 

i*«jhaj>» 
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Perhaj)s  in  this  neglected  sjx.'t  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  precrnant  witii  celestial  fire: 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  em  pi  re  iiiipfhthavc  svvay'd, 
Or  wak'd  to  extasy  tlie  livini^jyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  lur  ample  p.ige, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penurj'  repress'd  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  ?ercnc, 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves'of  ocean  hear; 

Full  many  a  llow'r  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  de-art  air. 

Some  villagc-Hampden,that  withdauntlessbreast 
The  liule-tyraut  of  his  fields  withst(^)d  ; 

Some  mute  inp;lorious  Milton  here  may  rest . 
SomcCrwmwellgJiiltlessof  hisc(mntry'sblo(Kl. 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiUng  land. 
Ami  read  their  hist'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade:  nor  cireumscrib'd  alone  [fin\l; 
^  Their  growing  \irtues,  but  their  crimes  coh- 
Forbade  to  wade  tiirough  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  Ingenuous  shame. 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 
Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life. 

They  kept  tlw  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 
Yet  ev'n  these  hones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Sonie  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 
With  uncouth  rhimes  and  shapeless  sculpture 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh,  [deck'd 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  :  [muse, 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 
For  who,  to  dun^b  forgetfuhiess  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 
X-eft  the  warm  prccjncts  of  the  cheerful  dav. 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling' ring  look  behind  ? 
On  some  fond  breast  the  mrting  soul  relies. 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eve  retpiires: 
Ev'n  from  the  tomb,  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 

Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted i^ires. 
For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead. 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate  j 
Jf,  chance,  hy  lonely  C<sntemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 
Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

**  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn. 
Brushing  w  ith  hastysteps  the  dews  away. 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn ; 
There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  no<Iding  beech. 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  uhAs  so  high, 
Jlis  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  str«tch, 

Au4  iJore  upon  the  biooiy  tliat  biibbles  by. 


Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling,  as  in  scnrn, 
Muu'ring  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rovej 

TSow  droopiug,  woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn,  % 
Or  cra/'d  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  lovd :, 

One  morn  1  rniss'd  him  on  the  custom'd  hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree  : 

Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  ihe  iuwn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he  • 

The  next,  with  dirges  due*,  in  sad  array,  [borne: 
Slow  thro'  the  citiurch-yard  path  we  saw  him 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  thek^y. 
Grav'don  the  sione  beneath  yon  aged  ihorn." 

THE    EPITAPH, 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

A  Youth  to  Fortune  and  to  l^une  unknown  , 
Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 

And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 
Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heav'n  did  a  recom pence  as  largely  send: 
He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  be  had,  a  tear  ;    [a  friend. 

He  gain'd  frojn  Heav'u  ('twas  all  he  wish'd) 
No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  hi^  frailties  from  their  dread  abodc,^ 
(Tbere  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 

I'he  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


§  38.    Death.    Dr.  Porteus,  Bp.  ofLotidon. 
Friend  to  the  wretch  whom  every  friend 
Ibrsakes, 
I  woo  thee,  Death !  In  fancy's  fairj'  paths 
Let  the  gay  songster  rove,  tmd  gently  trill 
The  strain  of  empty  joy.     Life  and  its  joys 
1  leave  to  those  that  prize  them.    At  this  hour. 
This  solemn  hour,  when  silence  rules  the  world. 
And  wearied  nature  makes  a  gen'ral  pause  ; 
V^'^apt  in  night's  sable  robe,  through  clovsters 
And  charnels  pale,  tena,nted  by  a  throng   [drear 
Of  meagre  phantoms  shooting  cross  my  path 
W  ith  silent  glance,  I  seek  the  shadowy  vale 
Of  Death.     Deep  in  a  nmrky  cave's  recess, 
Lav'd  by  oblivion's  listless  stream,  and  fenc'4 
By  shelving  rocks,  and  intermingled  horror^ 
Of  yew  and  cypress  shade,  from  all  intrusiont 
Of  busy  noontide  beam,  the  Monarch  sits 
In  unsubstantial  majesty  enthron'd. 
At  his  right  hand,  nearest  himself  in  place 
And  f  rightfulness  of  form  his  parent  Sin 
With  fatal  industry  and  cruel  care 
Busies  herself  in  pointing  all  his  strings. 
And  tipping  every  shaft  with  venouj  drawn 
From  her  infernal  store  :  around  him  rang'd 
In  terrible  array,  and  mixture  .strange 
Of  uncouth  shai)es,  stand  his  dread  ^linister^. 
Foremost  Old  xVge,  his  natural  ally 
And  firmest  friend  :  next  him  Diseases  thick, 
A  motley  train  ;  Fever,  with  cheek  of  fire  ; 
Consumption  wan  ;  Palsy,  half  warm  with  life, 
And  half  a  clay-clod  lump;  joint-tort'ring  Gout, 
And  ever-gnawing  Rheum  ;  Convulsion  wild  ; 
Swohi  Dropsy  ;  panting  Asthma ;  Apoplex 
Full-gorg'd .  There  too  the  Pestilence  that  walk^ 
la  darkness,  and  the  Sickness  that  destroys 
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At  broad  noon-ilay.  These,  and  a  thousand  more, 
Horrid  to  tell,  attentive  wait ;  and,  when 
By  Heav'n's  comipand  Death  waves  his  el>on 
Sudden  rush  forth  to  execute  his  purpose,  [wand, 
And  scatter  desolation  o'er  the  Earth. 

Ill-fated  Man,  for  whom  such  various  forms 
Of  mib'ry  wait,  and  mark  their  future  prey ; 
Ah !  wliy,  all-rip;hteous  Father,  didst  thou  make 
This  creature,  Man?  why  make  th'  unconscious 
To  life  and  wretchedness?  0  better  far        [dust 
Still  had  he  slept  in  uncreated  night, 
If  this  the  lot  of  Being:!  Was  it  for  this 
Thy  breath  divine  kindled  within  his  breast 
The  vital  flame?  For  this  Avas  thy  fair  image 
IStampt  on  his  soul  in  godlike  hneamfnts? 
for  this  dominion  glv'n  him  absolute 
O'er  all  thy  works,  only  that  he  might  reian 
Supreme  in  woe?  From  the  blest  source  of  Otood, 
CouldPain  and  Death  proceed?Couldsuch  foul  ills 
Fall  from  fairMercy's  hands  ?  Far  be  the  thought. 
The  impious  thought!  God  never  made  a  creature 
"But  whaf  was^ood.     He  made  a  living  Soul; 
The  wretched  Mortal  was  the  work  of  Man. 
Forth  froiii  his  Maker's  hands  he  sprung  to  life, 
I'Vesh  with  immortal  bloom  ;  no  pain  he  knew. 
No  fear  of  change,  no  check  to  hisdesires,  [stood 
Save  one  command.  That  one  command,  which 
'Twixt  him  and  Death,  the  test  of  his  obedience, 
Urg'd  on  by  wanton  curiosity. 
He  broke.     There  in  one  moment  was  undone 
The  faircstof  God's  works.  The  same  rash  hand. 
That  pluck'd  in  evil  hour  the  fatal  fruit, 
Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  let  loose  Sin 
And  Death,  and  all  the  family  of  Pain, 
To  prey  upon  Mankjnd.     Young  Nature  saw 
The  monstro us  crew,and  shook  thro'al  I  her  frame. 
Then  flei}  h«r  new-born  lustre,  then  began 
Heav'n's  cheerful  face  to  low'r,  then  "vapours 

choak'd 
The  troubled  air,  arnl  form'd  a  veil  of  cloutls 
To  hide  the  willing  Sun.   The  earth  convuls'd 
With  painful  throes  threw  forth  a  bristly  crop 
Of  thorns  and  briars  ;  and  Insect,Bird,ani  Beast, 
That  wont  before  with  admiration  fond 
Tq  gaze  at  Man,  and  fearless  crowd  around  him. 
Now  fled  before  his  fecc,  shunning  in  haste 
Th'  infection  of  his  misery.     He  alone 
Who  justly  might,  th'ofl'ended  Lord  of  Man, 
Turn'd  not  away  his  face  ;  he,  full  of  pity. 
Forsook  not  in  this  uttermost  distress 
His  best  lovM  work.  That  comfort  still  remain'd 
(That  best,  that  greatest  comfort  in  affliction) 
The  countenance  of  God,  and  thro'  the  gloom 
Shot  forth  some  kindlygleams,to  cheer  and  warm 
Th'offender'ssinking  soul.  Hope  sentfromHeav'n 
Uprais'd  his  drooping  head,  and  ?hew'd  afar 
A  happier  scene  of  things  ;  the  Promis'd  Seed 
Trampling  wpon  the  Serpent's  humbled  crest: 
Death  of  his  sting  digarm'd  ;  and  the  dark  grave, 
Made  pervious  to  the  realms  of  endless  day. 
No  more  the  limit  but  the  &ite  of  life,    [ground 

Cheer'd  with  the  view,  Man  went  to  till  the 
From  whence  he  rose;  sentenc'd  indeed  to  toil 
As  to  a  punishment,  (ev'n  in  wrath. 
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So  merciful  is  Hcav'n)  this  toil  became 
The  solace  of  his  woes,  the  swoet  employ 
Of  many  a  live-long  hour,  and  surest  guard 
Against  Disease  and  Death.     De^th,   tho'  de- 
Was  yet  a  distant  ill,  Ijy  feeble  arm     [nouncd. 
Of  Age,  his  sole  suppqrt,  le<l  slowly  on. 
Not  then,  as  since  tlie  short-'liv'd  sons  of  men 
Flock'd  to  his  realms  in  countless  multitudes ; 
Scarce  in  the  course  of  twice  five  hundred  years. 
One  solitary  ghost  went  shiv'ring  down 
lohis  unpeopled  shore.     In  sober  state. 
Through  the  sequester'd  vale  of  rural  life, 
'Die  veneralile  Patriarch  guileless  held 
The  tenor  of  his  way  ;  Lalx)ur  prepar'd 
His  simple  fare,  and  Temperance  rul'd  his  board. 
Tir'd  with  his  d  »ily  toil,  at  early  eve 
He  sunk  tp  sudden  rest ;  gentle  and  pure 
As  breath  of  evening  Zephyr,  and  as  sweet. 
Were  all  his  sluipbers ;  vk  ith  the  Sun  he  rose. 
Alert  and  vigorous  as  He,  to  run  [strength 

His  destin'd  course.     Thus  nerv'd  with  giant 
He  stemm'd  the  tide  of  time,  and  stood  the  shock 
Of  ages  rolling  harmless  o'er  his  head. 
At  life's  meridian  point  arriv'd,  he  stood. 
And,  looking  round,  saw  all  the  valleys  fill'd 
With  nations  from  his  loins ;  full-well  content 
To  leave  his  race  thus  scatter'd  o'er  the  earth, 
Along  the  gentle  slope  of  life's  decline 
He  bent  his  gradual  way,  till,  full  of  years. 
He  dropp'd  like  mellow  fruit  into  his  grave. 
Such  in  the  infancy  of  Time  was  Man  j 
So  calm  was  life,  so  impotent  was  Death ! 

0  had  he  but  preserv'd  th«se  few  remains. 
The  shatter'd  fragments,  of  lost  happiness, 
Snatch'd  bythehand  of  Heav'n  from  the  sad  wreck 
Of  innocence  primaeval ;  still  had  he  liv'd 

In  ruin  great ;  thp'  fall'n,  yet  not  forlorn ; 

1  hough  mortal,  yet  not  every  where  beset 
With  Death  in  every  shape !  But  he,  impatient 
To  be  completely  wretched,  bastes  to  fill  up 
The  measure  of  his  wocs.r^'Twas  Man  himself 
jkoughtDeath  into  the  world ;  and  Man  himself 
Gave  keenness  to  his  darts,  quicken'd  his  pace. 
And  multiply'd  destruction  on  mankind. 

First  Knvy,  eldest  born  of  Hell,  ^ mbrued 
Her  hands  in  blood,  and  taught  thp  Sons  of  Me|i 
Tp  make  a  Death  which  Natvire  never  made, 
And  God  abhqrr'd ;  with  violence  rude  to  break 
The  thread  of  life  ere  half  its  length  was  run. 
And  rob  a  wretched  brothe^  of  his  being. 
With  joy  Ambition  saw,  and  soon  improv'(^ 
The  execrable  deed,     'Tvvas  not  enough 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life. 
Puny  impiety  !  whole  kingdoms  fell 
To  sate  the  lust  of  power  a  more  horrid  still. 
The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature. 
Became  it§  boast.    Otie  Murder  made  a  Villain  j 
Millions  a  Hero.     Princes  ^vere  privileg'd        /-; 
To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crjme. 
Ah  I  why  will  Kings  forget  that  they  are  Men  ? 
And  Men  that  they  are  brethren  ?  Why  delight 
In  human  sacrifice?  Why  burst  the  ties 
Of  Nature,  that  should  kriit  their  fouls  together 
In  one  soft  band  of  ^mity  and  love? 

Yet 
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Yet  still  they  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on 

Jnhiimanly  ingenious  to  find  out 

New  pains  fur  life,  new  terrors  for  the  grave. 

Artificers  of  Death  I  Still  Monarelis  dream 

Of  universal  e^npire  growing  up 

From  universal  ruin.     Blast  the  design 

( Treat  God  of  Hosts,  nor  let  thy  creatures  fall 

Uiipitied  victims  at  Amliition's  shrine ! 

\  et  say,  should  Tyrants  learn  at  last  to  feel. 
And  the  loud  din  of  battle  cease  to  bray; 
Should  dove-eyed  Peace  o'er  all  the  earth  extend 
Her  olive-branch,  and  give  the  world  renose. 
Would  Death  he  foil'd?    Would  health,   and 

strength,  and  youth 
Defy  his  pow'r  ?  Has  he  no  arts  in  store, 
Ko  other  shafts  save  those  of  War?  Alas  ! 
l^iv'nin  the  smile  of  Peace, thatsniile  which  sheds 
A  heav'nly  sunshine  o'er  the  soul,  there  basks 
That  serpent  Luxury.    War  its  thousand  slays  ; 
l*eace  its  ten  thousands.  In  th'  embattled  plain, 
Tho'  Death  exults,  and  claps  his  raven  wings, 
Yet  reigns  he  not  ev'n  there  so  absolute, 
So  merciless,  as  in  yon  frantic  scenes 
Of  midnight  revel  and  tumultuous  jnirth. 
Where  in  th'  intoxicating  draught  conceal'd. 
Or  couch'd  beneath  the  glance  of  lawless  love, 
Hcsnaresihesinipleyouthjwhonoughtsuspccting, 
Means  to  be  blest  —  but  finib  himself  undone. 

Downthesmoothstreamoflifethestriplingdarts, 
Gay  as  the  morn;  bright  glows  the  vernal  sky, 
I    Hope  swells  hissails,and  passion  steers  his  course, 
Safe  glides  his  little  bark  alotig  the  shore 
Where  virtue  takes  her  st^nd  ;  but  if  too  fir 
He  launches  forth  beyond  discretion's  mark. 
Sudden  the  teinpest  scovvjs,  the  surges  roar, 
Blot  his  fair  day,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
O  sad  but  sure  mischance  I  O  happier  far 
To  lie  like  gallant  Heme  'midst  Indian  wilds 
A  breathless  corse,  cut  off  by  savage  hands 
In  earliest  prime,  a  generous  sacrifice 
To  freedom's  holy  cause  ;  than  so  to  fall, 
Torn  immature  from  life's  meridian  jov?, 
A  prey  to  Vice,  Intemp' ranee,  and  i)is»'ase. 

Yet  die  ev'n  thus,  thus  rather  perish  siill, 
Ye  sons  of  Pleasure,  by  th*  Almighty  strlck'n. 
Than  ever  dare  (though  oft,  alas !  ye'dare) 
To  lift  against  yourselves  the  munVrous  steel. 
To  wrest  from  God's  own  hand  the  sword  of 

Justice, 
And  be  your  own  avengers  !  Hold,  ra>h  Man, 
Though  with  anticipating  speed  thou  'strang'd 
Through  every  regiou  of  delight,  nor  left 
One  joy  to  gild  the  evening  of  tliy  days  ; 
Thougu  life  seem  one  unoomfortahle  void. 
Guilt  at  thy  heels,  before  thy  face  despair  ; 
Yet  gay  this  scene,  and  light  this  ](xid  of  woe, 
Compar'd  with  thy  hereafter.    Think,  O  think. 
And,  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abyss, 
Pause  on  the  vcrgv  a  Avhlle :  look  down  and  <^ei 
Thy  future  mansion.  Why  that  start  of  horror  ? 
from  thy  slack  hand  why  drops  th' uplifted  steel? 
Didst  thou  not  think  such  vengeance  must  await 
The  wretch,  that  with  his  crimes  a^ll  fresh  about 
Hushes  irreverent,  unprepar'd,  uac^U'd,      [him 


Into  his  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 
With  insolent  disdain  his  choicest  gift? 

Live  then,  while  Heav'n  in  piiy  lends  tiice  life. 
And  think  it  all  too  short  to  wash  away, 
Bv  penitential  tears  and  deep  contrition, 
j  Tlie  scarlet  of  thy  crimes.     So  shalt  thou  find 
Rest  fo  thy  soul ;  so  unappall'd  shall  meet 
Death  when  he  comes,  not  wantonly  invite 
His  ling' ring  stroke.     Be  it  thy  sole  concern 
With  innocenc-e  to  live  ,  with  patience  wait 
Th'appointedhour;  too  soon  that  hour  will  come, 
Tho'  Nature  run  her  course.  Bwt  Nature's  God, 
If  need  require,  by  thousa/id  various  ways, 
VV' ithout  thy  aid  can  shorten  that  short  span. 
And  quench  the  lamp  of  life.  O  when  he  comes, 
Rous'd  by  the  cry  of  wickedness  extreme. 
To  heav'n  ascending  from  some  guilty  land. 
Now  ripe  for  vengeance ;  when  he  comes  array'd 
In  all  the  terrors  of  Almighty  wrath, 
Forth  from  his  bosom  plucks  his  ling'rlng  arm. 
And  on  the  miscreants  pours  destruction  down  j 
Who  can  abide  his  coming?  Who  can  bear 
His  whole  displeasure?  In  no  common  form 
Death  then  aj)pears,  but  starting  into  size 
Knormous,  measures  with  gigantic  stride 
Th'astonish'd  Earth,  and  from  his  looks  throws 
Unutterable  horror  and  dismay.  [round. 

All  Nature  lends  her  aid,  each  Element 
.'\  rms  in  his  cause.  Ope  fly  the  doors  of  Heav'n ; 
Tlie  fountains  of  the  deep  their  barriers  break  , 
Above,  below%  the  rival  torrents  pour. 
And  drown  Creation  :  or  in  floods  of  lire 
Descends  a  hvid  cataract,  and  consumes  [peace, 
An  impious  race.     Sometimes,  when  all  seems 
Wakestheerim  whirl  wind, andwithrudeembrace 
Sweei)s  nations  to  their  grave,  or  in  the  deep 
Whelms  the  proud  wooden  world;  full  many  a 
I'loats  on  his  wat'iy  bier,  or  lies  unwept    [youtli 
On  sonic  sad  desart  shore !  At  dead  of  night. 
In  sullen  silence  stalks  forth  Pestilence  : 
Contagion  close  behind  taint*  all  her  steps 
With  pois'nous  dew  ;  no  smiting  hand  i.^  seen. 
No  sound  is  heard,  but  so(m  her  secret  path 
Is  mark'd  with  desokition  ;  heaps  on  heaps 
Promiscuous  drop.  No  friend,  no  refuge,  near; 
All,  all,  is  fiilseand  treacherous  around  ; 
All  that  they  touch,  or  taste,  or  breathe,  is  Dtath. 

Butahl  what  means  that  ruinous  roar?  why  fail 
These  toti'ring  feel  ?  Earth  to  its  centre  feels 
ThcGodhead's power, and  tremblingat  his  touch 
Through  all  \u  pillars,  and  in  cv'ry  pore, 
Hurls  to  the  ground,  with  one  convulsive  heave. 
Precipitating  ilonies,  and  towns,  and  tow'rs, 
The  work  of  ages.   Crush'd  beneath  the  weight 
Of  general  devastation,  millions  iind 
One  common  grave  ;  not  ev'n  a  w  idow  left 
To  wail  her  sons  r  the  hou^c,  thatshoidd  protect. 
Entombs  his  master ;  and  the  faithless  plain. 
If  there  he  flies  for  helj),  with  sudden  yawn 
Starts  from  beneath  him.     Skield  me,  gracious 

Heav'n, 

O  snatch  me  from  destruction  !  If  this  Globe,  - 

This  solid  Globe,  which  thine  own  hand  hath 

So  firm  and  sure,  if  this  my  steps  betray ;  [made 
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If  myown  mother  Earth,  from  whence  Isprung, 
Rise  up  w  ith  rage  unnatural  to  devour 
Her  wretched  ottspring,  whither  shall  I  fly? 
Where  look  for  succour?  Where,  but  up  to  thee, 
Almighty  Fa L her?  Save,  O  save,  thy  suppliant 
From  horrors  such  as  these!  At  thy  good  time 
Letdcath  approach  J I  reck  not — let  liim  but  come 
In  genuineform,  not  with  thy  vengeance  arui'd, 
Too  much  for  man  to  bear.     O  rather  lend 
Thy  kindly  aid  to  mitigate  his  stroke  ; 
And  at  that  hour  when  all  aghast  I  stand 
(A  trembling  candidate  for  thy  compassion) 
On  this  world's  i)rink,  and  look  into  the  next  j 
When  my  soul,  starting  from  the  dark  unknown, 
Casts  back  a  xvishful  look,  and  fondly  clings 
To  her  frail  prop,  unwilling  to  be  wrench'd 
From  this  fair  scene,  from  all  her  custora'd  joys. 
And  all  the  lovely  relatives  of  life ; 
Then  shed  thy  comforts  o'er  me,  then  put  on 
The  gentlest  of  thy  looks.  Let  no  dark  crimes. 
In  all  their  hideous  forms  then  starting  up, 
Plant  themselves  round  my  couch  in  grim  array, 
And  stab  my  bleeding  heart  with  two-edg'd 

torture, 
Sense  of  past  guilt,  and  dread  of  future  woe. 
Far  be  the  ghastly  crew  !  And  in  their  stead 
Let  cheerful  Memory  from  her  purest  cells 
Lead  forth  apoodly  train  of  Virtues  fair, 
Cherish'd  in  earliest  youth,  novv  paying  back 
With  tenfold  usury  the  pious  care. 
And  pouring  o'er  my  wounds  the  heav'nlv  balm 
Of  conscious  innoccuce.     But  clwefly.  Thou, 
Wh»m  soft-eyed  Pity  once  led  down  from  Heav'n 
To  bleed  for  man,  tw  teach  him  how  to  live. 
And,  oh!  still  harder  lesson! .  how  to  die  ; 
Disdain  not  Thou  to  smooth  the  restless  bed 
Of  Sickness  and  of  Pain.     Forgive  the  tear 
That  feeble  Nature  drops,  calm  all  her  fears. 
Wake  all  her  hopes,  and  animate  her  faith, 
Till  my  rapt  soul,  anticipating  He.tv'n, 
Bursts  from  the  thraldom  of  incumbering  clay 
And  on  the  wing  of  Ecstasy  upborne, 
S))nngs  into  Liberty,  and  Light,  and  Life. 


Athwart  the  gloom  profoiind  1  The  sickly  taper. 
By  glimm'fing thro' thy  lovv-brow'd  misty  vaults, 
Furr'd  round  with  mouldy  damps,  and  ropy  gUnie, 
Lets  fall  a  supernumerary  horror, 
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yew, 
loves  to  dwell 


§  39.     The  Grave.     Blair. 
*'  The  house  appointed  for  all  living."    Job. 

Whilst  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the 
shade, 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage. 
Their  aims  as  Various  as  the  roads  tiiey  take 
In  journeying  through  life  ;  the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomy  liorrors  of  the  tomh; 
Th*  appointed  place  of  rendezvf)u8,  where  all 
These  travellers  meet.    Thy  succours  I  implore. 
Eternal  King,  whose  pofent  arm  sustains 
Tlic  keys  of  hell  and  death.    The  Grave,  dread 

thing  ! 
Menshiver  when  thou  'rtnam'd:  Nature  appall'd 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness.  Ah !  how  dark 
Thy  long-extended  realms,  and  rueful  wastes  ; 
Where  noughtbut  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark 
Dark  as  was  Chaos  ere  the  infant  Sun  [night, 
Was  roH'd  together,  or  had  tried  its  beams 


\nd  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  ifkscm^ 
Well  do  1  know  thee  by  thy  trusty 
Cheerless,  unsocial  plant!    That  Ion 
'Midst  sculls  and  collins,  epitaphs  and  worms; 
Where  light-heel'd  ghosts  and  visionary  shades, 
Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon  (as  fame  reports) 
Embodied  thick,  perform  their  mystic  rounds. 
No  other  merriment,  dull  tree  !  is  thine. 

See  yonder  hallow'd  fane !  the  piou:i  work 
Of  names  once  fam'd,  now  dubious  or  forgot. 
And  buried'midstthewreck  of  things  which  were; 
There  lie  interr'd  the  ijiore  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up;  hark!  how  it  howls!  Mcthinks 
Till  now,  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary :  [bird 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  fou| 
Ilook'd  in  the  sp]rp  screams  loud;  the  gloomy  enisles 
Black  plaster'cl,  and  hurjg  round  with  shreds  of 

'scutcheons. 
And  tatter'd  coats  of  arm?,  send  back  the  sound 
Laden  with  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults. 
The  mansions  of  the  dead,  llous'd  from  their 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise,  [slumbers, 
Grin  horrible,  and  obstinately  sullen 
Pass  and  repass,  hush'd  as  the  foot  of  night. 
A»ain!  thescreech-owlsh ricks;  ungracioussound! 
ril  hear  no  more ;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill  J 
Quite  roimd  the  pile,  a  row  of  rev'rend  elms, 
Coajval  near  with  that,  all  ragged  shew,  [down 
Long-lash'd  by  the  rude  winds ;  some  rift  half 
Their  branchless  trunks  ;  others  so  thin  a-top. 
That  scarce  two  crows  could  lodge  in  the  same 
tree.  [pen'd  here : 

Strange  things,  the  neighbour's  say,  have  hap- 
Wild  shrieks  have  issued  from  the  hollow  tombs ; 
Dead  men  have  come  atx^in,  and  w.nlk'd  about ; 
And  thegreat  bell  has  toll'd,  unrung,  untouch *d^ 
Such  tales  their  cheer,  at  wake  or  gossipping. 
When  it  draws  near  to  witching  time  of  night. 
Oft  in  the  loTie  church-yard  at  ni^lit  I've  seen, 
By  glimpse  of  moon-shine,  cheq'rmg  thro' the 

trees, 
The  school-boy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand. 
Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up. 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stones 
(With nettles  skirted,  and  with  moss  o'ergrown) 
That  tell  in  homely  jjhrase  who  lie  below  ; 
Sudden  he  starts!  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears. 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels. 
Full  fastheflies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him. 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows  ; 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastly, 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand     , 
O'ersome  ne w-open'd  grave ;  and ,  strange  to  tell !   ^ 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock. 

Thenew-ma<lewidowtoorvesometimesspied, 
Sad  sight !  slow  moving  o'er  the  prostrate  dead; 
Listlefis,  she  cawls  along  in  d«leful  black. 
While  bursts  of  sorrow  gush  from  either  eye, 
Fast-fcdlingdown  her  now  untasted  check. 
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|*rone  on  the  lotiely  grave  of  the  dear  man 
,She  drops,  whilst 'busy  meddhng  Memory, 
Jn  barbarous  succession,  musters  up 
The  past  endearments  of  tlieir  softer  houre, 
'Penacious  of  its  theme.     Still,  still  she  thinks 
hhi  sees  him,  and,  indnlging  the  fond  thought, 
Clings  yet  more  closely  to  the  senseless  turf, 
Nor  needs  the  passenger  who  looks  that  way. 

Invidious  Grave !  howdost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  symjjathy  made  one  ! 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  hand. 
Friendship  !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul  I 
Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society  ! 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hr- 1  deserv'tl  from  me. 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
pft  have  1  prov'd  the  labours  of  tliy  love, 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  the  gentle  heart 
Anxious  to  please.    O !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  Iiavc  wander'd  heedless  on, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  set  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  co^vslip-cover'd  bank, 
IkVherc  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along. 
In  grateful  errors  tho'  the  underwood      [thrush 
Sweetmurm'ring;methought,theshrill-toHgued 
Mended  his  song  of  love ;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  soften'd  ev'ry  note ; 
'I'he  eglantine  smell'd  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assum'da  dye  more  deep;  whilst  ev'ry  flow'r 
Vied  with  his  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
iOf  dress.     Oh!  then  the  longest gummer's  day 
fseem'dtoo,  too  much  in  haste ;  still  the  fidl  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  hnjipiness 
Too  e-xquisite  to  last.     Of  joys  departed, 
Kot  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance  ! 

Dull  Grave !  thou  spoil'st  the  dance  of  youth- 
ful blood, 
^trlk'st  out  the  dimple  from  the  cheek  of  mirth. 
And  ev'ry  smirking  feature  from  the  fnce  ; 
Brandingourlaughterwiththenameofmadness. 
Where  are  the  jesters  now  ?  the  man  of  health 
ComplexionaHy  pleasant?  where  the  droll? 
"Whose  ev'ry  look  and  jesture  was  a  joke 
To  clapping  theatres  and  shouting  crowds. 
And  made  cv'n  thick-lipp'<l  musing  Melancholy 
To  gather  up  her  face  into  a  smile 
Before  she  was  aware  ?   Ah  !  sullen  now. 
And  dumb  as  the  green  turf  that  covers  them ! 

Where  arc  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war  ? 
The  Roman  Ca^virs  nnd  the  Grecian  chiefs. 
The  boast  of  story?  W  here  the  hot-brain'd  youth? 
Who  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
FVom  kings  of  all  the  then  discover'd  globe ; 
And'cried,  forsooth,  because  his  arm  was  ham- 
And  had  not  room  enough  todo  i<*?  work?  [per'd, 
Alas !  how  slim,  dishonorably  slim ! 
And  cramm'd  into  a  space  we  blush  to  name. 
Proud  royalty!  howaltcr'din  thy  looks! 
How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue! 
Son  of  the  morning !  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  head. 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes 
Felt  from  afar?  Pliant  and  pwwerlet^s  now 
Like  new-born  infant  bound  up  in  his  swathes. 
Or  victim  tumbled  fiat  ujjod  his  back. 


That  throbs  beneath  tins  sacrificcr's  knife  : 

Mute  must  thou  bear  the  strife  of  little  tongues. 

And  coward  insults  of  the  base-born  crowd. 

That  grudge  a  privilege  thou  ne\'er  hadst. 

But  only  hop'd  for  in  the  peaceful  grave. 

Of  being  unmolested  and  alone. 

Araby's  gums,  and  odoriferous  drugs. 

And  honors  by  the  heralds  duly  paid 

In  mode  and  form,  ev'n  to  a  >  cry  scruple ; 

O  cruel  irony  !  these  come  too  late  ; 

Andonly  niock  whom  they  were  meant  to  honor. 

Surely,  there's  not  a  dungeon-slftve  that^s  buriei 

In  the  high-way  imshrouded  and  uncolhn'd. 

Bat  lies  an  soft,  and  sleeps  as  sound  as  he. 

Sorry  pre-eminence  of  high  descent 

Above  the  vulgar  born,  to  ret  in  state !         Ton, 

Butsee!  the well-pluip'dhearse comes noddiag 
Stately  and  slow  ;  and  property  attended 
By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
Tihe  sick  man's  ('joor,  and  live  upon  the  dead» 
By  letting  out  their  persons  by  the  hour 
To  mimic  sorrow  when  the  heart's  not  sad  ! 
How  rich  the  trappings,  now  they're  all  nnfurr4 
And  glitt'ring  in  tne  sun!  triumphant  entries 
Of  conquerors,  and  coronation  pomj>s, 
In  glory  scarce  exceed.    Great  gluts  of  people 
Retard  the  unwieldy  show ;   whilst  from  the 

casements, 
And  housetops,  ranks  behind  ranks  close  wcdg'i 
Hang  bellying  o'er.  But  tt-Uus,  why  this  waste? 
Why  this  ado  in  earthing  up  a  carcase 
That's  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  in  the  nostril 
Smells  horrible?  Ye  undertakers  !  tell  us, 
'Midst  all  the  gorgeous  figures  youexhi!>it. 
Why  is  the  principal  conceal'd,  for  which 
You  make  tliis  mighty  stir?  *Tis  wisely  done: 
What  would  offend  the  eye  in  a  good  picture. 
The  Painter  casts  discreetly  into  shades. 

Proud  lineage,  now  how  little  thou  appear'stj 
Below  the  envy  of  the  private  man  ! 
Honor,  that  meddlesome  officious  ill. 
Pursues  thee  e'en  to  deuth,  nor  there  stops  short. 
Strange  persecution  I  when  the  grave  itself 
Is  no  protection  from  rude  sufferance. 

Absurd  I  to  think  to  over-reach  the  grave? 
And  from  the  wreck  of  names  to  rescue  ours! 
The  best  concerted  schemes  men  lay  for  fame 
Die  fast  away :  only  themselves  die  faster. 
The  far-fam'd  sculptor,  and  the  laurel  bard. 
Those  bold  insurers  of  eternal  fame. 
Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain, 
Thctap'ring  pyramid,  th'  Egyptian's  pride. 
And  wonder  of  the  world  !  whose  spiky  top 
Has  wounded  the  thick  cloud,  ai-id  long  outUv'd 
The  angry  shaking  of  the  winter's  storm  ; 
Yet  spent  at  last  by  th'  injuries  of  heav'n, 
Shatter'd  with  age,  and  furrow'd  o'er  with  years. 
The  mystic  cone  with  hieroglyphics  crusted. 
Gives  way.     O  lamentable  sight !  at  once 
The  labour  of  whole  ages  lumbers  down  ; 
A  hideous  and  mis-shapen  length  of  ruins. 
Sepulchral  columns  wrestle  but  in  vain 
With  all-subduing  Time  ;  her  cankVing  hand 
With  calm  deliberate  malice  wasteth  them  : 
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Worn  on  the  erlcreof  days,  thebr^ss  consumes. 
The  buslo  moulders,  and  the  deep-cut  marble, 
Unsteady  to  the  steel,  gives  up  its  charge. 
Ambition,  half  convicted  of  her  folly. 
Hangs  down  the  head,  apd  reddens  at  the  tale. 

Here  all  the  mij^hty  tfouhlers  of  the  earth. 
Who  swam  to  sm'reign  rule  thro'  seas  of  blood ; 
Th'  oppressive,  sturdy^  m^n-destroying  villains, 
W^hora\a/dkiugdom3,^nd  laid  empires  waste. 
And  in  a  cruel  wantonness  of  pow'r, 
Thinn'd  states  of  half  ihcir  people,  and  gave  up 
To  want  the  rest ;  no\v,hkea  storm  that's  sp^ent, 
liehush'd,  and  meanly  sneak  behind  thy  covert. 
Vain  thought!  to  hide  tliem  froutthe  ^eu'ral  scorn 
-That  haunts  and  dogs  then^  like  an  injur'd ghost 
Jmplacable.     Here  too,  the  petty  tyrant. 
Whose  scant  domains  geographer  ne'er  notic'd. 
And,  well  for  neighb'ring  gmunds,  of  aj-n*  as 
Who  fix'd  his  iron  talons  on  the  poor,     [short, 
And  grip'd  them  like  some  lordly  beast  of  prey, 
Deaf  to  the  forceful  cries  of  gnawing  hunger, 
And  piteous  plaintive  voice  of  misery 
(As  if  a  slave  was  not  a  shred  of  nature. 
Of  the  same  common  nature  as  his  lord) ; 
Nowtameandhumble,likeachi|dthat'swhipp'd, 
Shakes  hands  with  dust,  and  calls  the  worm  his 

kinsjnati ; 
Nor  pleadshis  rank  and  birthright.  Urider ground 
Precedency's  a  jest;  vassal  arid  lord. 
Grossly  familiar,  side  by  side  consume. 

When  self-esteem,  ot^thers  adulation. 
Would  cunningly  i)€rsuade  us  we  were  soinething 
AboN'e  the  common  level  of  our  kind  ;  [flatt'ry, 
The  Grave  gainsays  the  smooth  complexion'd 
And  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are. 

Beauty  !  thou  pretty  plaything !  dear  dfceit ! 
That  steals  so  softly  o'er  the  stripling'.^  heart. 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse  unknown  before  1 
The  grave  discredits  thee :  thy  charms  expuug'd. 
Thy  roses  faded,  and  thy  lilies  soil'd. 
What  hast  thou  more  toboast  of?  Will  thy  lovers 
Flock  round  thee  now,tovazeanddo  thee  honi.ige? 
IVIethinks  I  see  thee  with  thy  head  lt)w-laid  ; 
Whilst  surfeited  upon  thy  damask  cheek. 
The  high-fed  worm  in  lizy  volumes  roll'd, 
Kiots  unscar'd.     For  this  was  all  thy  caution  ! 
For  this  thy  painful  labours  at  thy  glass, 
T'imi)rovethosecharms,and  keep  them  in  repair, 
Forwhichthfs{M>ller  thanks  tlvee  not?  Foul  feeder! 
Coanse  fare  and  carrion  please  thee  full  as  well. 
And  leave  as  keen  a  relist)  ov.  the  sense. 
Look  how  the  fair  one  weep? !  the  conscious  tears 
Stand  thick  as  dew-drops  on  the  bells  of  flow'rs : 
HoneslTcrtusion  !  the  swoiu  heart  in  vain 
Works  hard  to  put  a  gloss  On  its  distress. 

Strength  too!  thoii  surly,  andle$<;genile  boast 
Of  those  that  laugh  loud  at  the  village  ring! 
A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  thee  down, 
With  greater  ea«;e  than  e'er  thoudidstthestripUng 
That  rashly  dar'd  thee  to  th'  unequal  fight. 
What  Rroaii  was  thati  heard  ?  deepgroan  indeed ! 
With  anguish  heavy  laden  !  kt  me  tr^ce  it ; 
From  ^-onder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man 
By  stronger  arm  belabour'd,  gasps  for  breath 


Like  ^  hard  hunted  heast.    How  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick!  his  roomy  chest  by  far  too  scant 
To  give  the  lungs  full  play  !  what  now  avail 
The  strong-built  sinewy  limbs,  and  well-spread 

shoulders ! 
See  how  lie  tugs  for  life,  and  lays  about  him. 


Mad  with  his  pain ! 


he  catches  hold 


Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grasps  it  hard, 
Ju-t  like  a  creature  drowning!  hideous  sight ! 
Oh !  how  his  eyes  stand  out  and  stare  full  ghastly! 
Whilst  the  distemper's  rank  and  deadly  venom 
Shoots  like  a  burnmg  arrow  cross  his  bowels. 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up.  Heard  you  that  groan? 
It  was  his  h'^t.     See  how  the  great  Goliath, 
.Tustjikeachildthatbriwrditselftorcstjboastcrl 
Lies  still.    What  mean'st  thou  then,  O  nughly 
To  vaunt  of  nerves  of  thine?  What  means  the  bull, 
Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  play  the  coward. 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man  ; 
That,  knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm. 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife  i 

With  study  pale,  and  midnight  vigils  spent, 
ThjB  star-surveying  sage  close  to  his  eye 
Applies  the  sight-invigoratjng  tube  j 
And  trav'llin^  thro' the  boundless  length  of  space, 
Marks  well  u\fi  courses  of  the  far-seen  orbs. 
That  roll  with  regular  confusion  there. 
In  ecstasy  of  thought.     But  ah !  proud  man  I 
Great  heights  are  hazardous  to  the  weak  head  ! 
Soon,  very  soon,  thy  firmest  footing  fails;  [place. 
And  down  thou  dropp'st  into  that  darlisome 
VV'iicre  nor  device  nor  knowledge  ever  came. 

Here  the  tongue-warrior  lies !  (|»sablecl  now, 
DisaraVd,  dishonor'd,  like  a  wretch  that's  gagg'd. 
And  cannqt  tejl  his  ail  to  passers-by.    [clian^e  ? 
Great  man  of  language,  whence  this  mighty 
This  dumb  despair,  and  drooping  of  the  head  ? 
Though  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  lip. 
And  sly  insinuation's  softer  arts 
In  ambush  lay  about  thy  flowing  tongue  : 
Alas !  how  cbop-fairn  now  !  thick  mists  and 
Rest,  like  a  weary  claud,  upon  thy  breast  [silence 
Unceasing.     Ah  !  where  is  the  lit'ied  arm, 
The  strength  of  action,  and  the  force  of  word.^. 
The  well-turn'd  period,  and  the  well-tun'd voice. 
With  i^Uthe  lesser  ornaments  of  phrase? 
Ah  !  fled  fir)r  ever,  as  they  ne'er  iu>d  been  ! 
Raz'd  frou^the  book  of  fame,  or,  more  provoking. 
Perhaps  soi^je  hackney,  hunger-bitten  scribble* 
Insults  thy  memory,  and  blots  thy  tomb 
With  long  flat  narratives,  or  duller  rhimes 
With  heavy  halting  pace  that  drawl  along  ; 
Enfmgh  to  touse  a  dead  man  into  rage, 
An<l  warm  with  red  resentment  the  wan  cheek,. 

Here  the  gre4t  masters  of  the  healing  art, 
Tiiese  mighty  mock  defrauders  of  the  touib! 
S|)ite  of  their  jakms  and  catholi<x;ns. 
Resign  to  fate.     Proud  iEsculapIus'  son. 
Where  are  thy  boasted  implements  of  art. 
And  all  thy  vvell-cramm'd  magazines  of  health? 
Nor  hill,  nor  vale,  as  far  as  ship  covdd  go. 
Nor  margin  of  the  gravel-bottom'd  brook, 
Escap'd  thy  rifling  hands :  from  stubborn  shrubs 
Thou  wrung'st  their  shy  retiring  virtues  out. 

And 
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And  vexM  Uiem  In  the  fire    nor  fly,  nor  insect, 
-Nor  writhy  snake,  escap'd  thy  deep  rebearcli. 
But  why  this  apparatus  ?  wliy  this  cost  ? 
Tell  us  ,thou  doughty  keeper  from  the  grave ! 
Where  are  thyrccipes  and  cordials  now. 
With  the  long  list  of  vouchers  for  thy  cures  ? 
Alas !  thou  speakest  not.     The  bold  impostor 
Looks  not  more  silly  when  the  cheat's  found  out. 

JJere,  the  lank-sided  miser,  worst  of  felons  ! 
Who  meanly  stole,  discreditable  shift ! 
f  rora  back  and  belly  too,  their  pro|>er  cheer ; 
Eas'd  of  a  tax  it  irk'cl  the  wretch  to  pay 
To  his  f>wn  carcase,  now  lies  cheaply  lodg'd. 
By  clam'rous  appetites  no  longer  teas'd, 
Ivor  tedious  bills  of  charges  and  repairs. 
But,  ah  I  where  are  his  rents,  liis  comings  in  ? 
Ay !  now  you've  made  the  rich  man  poor  indeed : 
llobb'd  of' his  gods,  what  has  he  left  behind? 
O  cursed  lust  of  gold  I  when  for  thy  sake. 
The  fool  throws  up  his  int'rcst  in  both  worlds, 
I'irst  starv'd  in  this,  then  damn'd  in  that  to  come. 

Howshockingmust  thy  summons  be,ODeath! 
i  To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions ; 
I  Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here. 
Is  quite  unfurnish'd  for  that  world  to  come ! 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  tlie  frantic  soul 
Jlares  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement. 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help. 
But  shrieks  in  vain !  how  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer'her's  ! 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer, 
O  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains. 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage !  mournful  sight ! 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood  ;  and  every  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror :  but  the  foe, 
J^ike  a  staunch  murd'rer  steady  to  his  purpose. 
Pursues  her  close  through  ev'iy  lane  of  life. 
Nor  misses  once  the  track,  but  presses  on  ; 
Till,  forc'd  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge. 
At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin. 

Sure,  'tis  a  serious  thing  to  <5ie !  my  fioul  1 
What  a  strange  moment  nmst  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  journey's  end  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view  ! 
That  awful  gulf  no  mortal  e'er  repass'd 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side  ! 
Nature  runs  back, and  6hudder9atthesight,[ing? 
And  ev'ry  life-striBg  bleeds  at  thoughts  of  part- 
For  part  they  must :  body  and  soul  must  part ; 
Fond  coiiple !  link'd  more  close  than  wedded  pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  Almig-iUy  Source, 
The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  judge  ; 
That  drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher,  of  no  use. 

If  death  was  nothing,  and  nought  after  death  j 
Jf,  when  men  died,  at  once  they  ceas'd  to  be, 
Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  not  hi  ner,  [chee 
W'hence  first  they  sprung;  then  might  the  debau- 
Untfembling  mouth  thchcav'us ;  then  might  the 

drunkard 
Reel  over  his  full  bowl,  and  when  'tis  drain 'd 
Fillupj^nQther  to  the  brim,  and  laugh  {wretch 
At  the  poor  bug-bear  Death  ;  then  might  the 
That's  weary  of  the  world,  and  tir'd  of  life. 
At  once  ^i\  e  each  inquietude  the  ?lip. 


By  stealing  out  of  being  when  he  pleasM, 
And  by  what  way  ;  whether  by  hemp  or  sted : 
Death's  thousand  doors  stand  open.    Vv'ho  could 
The  ill-pleas'd  guest  to  sit  outhisfull  time,[fQrcc 
Or  blame  him  if  he  goes?  Sure  I  he  does  well 
That  helps  himself  as  timely  as  he  can. 
When  able.     But  if  there  is  an  hereajtcr. 
And  that  there  is,  conscience  uninflutpc'd. 
And  sufl'er'd  to  speak  out,  tells  ev'iy  man. 
Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die  ; 
More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  one's  own  hand. 
Self-murder  f  name  it  not ;  our  island's  shame, 
I'hat  makes  her  the  reproach  of  ncighb'ring  states. 
Shall  nature,  swerving  from  her  earliest  dictate. 
Self-preservation,  fall  by  her  own  act? 
Forbid  it,  Heav'n  !  let  not  u])on  disgust, 
The  shameless  hand  be  foully  crimson'd  o'er 
With  blood  of  its  own  lord.     Dreadful  attempt ! 
Just  recking  from  self-slaughter,  in  a  rage 
To  rush  into  the  presence  of  our  Judge ! 
As  if  we  olialleng'd  him  to  do  his  worst. 
And  matter'd  not  his  wrath .    Unheard  of  tortures 
Must  be  rescrv'd  for  such  :  these  herd  together; 
The  common  damn'd  shun  their  society, 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  foul. 
Our  time  is  find ;  and  all  our  days  are  nimiber'd  ; 
How  long, howshort,weknow  not:  thisweknow. 
Duty  requires  we  calmly  Avait  the  summons. 
Nor  dare  to  stir  till  Heav'n  shall  give  permission. 
Like  sentries  that  must  keep  their  desiin'd  stand. 
And  wait  th'  appointed  hour,  till  they're  reliev'd. 
Those  only  are  the  brave  who  keep  their  ground. 
And  keep  it  to  the  last.    To  run  away 
Is  but  a  coward's  trick  :  to  run  away 
From  this  world's  ills,  that  at  the  very  worst 
Will  soon  blow  o'er,  thinking  to  mend  oursehf  s 
By  boldly  vent'ring  on  a  world  unknown. 
And  plunging  headlong  in  the  dark  ;  'tis  mad  : 
No  frenzy  half  so  desperate  as  this. 

Tell  us,  ye  dead  !  will  none  of  you  in  pity 
To  those  you  left  l)ehind  disclose  the  secret? 
O !  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out, 
WTiat  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be. 
I've  heard  that  souls  departed  have  sometimes 
I'orewarn'd  men  of  their  death :  'twas  kindly  done 
To  knock  and  give  th'  alarm.     But  what  means 
This  stinted  charity  ?  'tis  but  lame  kindness 
That  does  its  work  byhalves.  Why  mightyou  not 
Tell  us  what  'tis  to  "die  ?  Do  the  strict  laws 
Of  your  society  forbid  your  speaking 
Upon  a  point  so  nice  ?  I'll  ask  no  more  ; 
Sullen  like  lamps  in  sepulchres,  your  shine 
Knligh  tens  but  yourselves:  well — 'tis  no  matter: 
A  very  little  time  will  clear  up  all. 
And  make  us  learn'd  as  you  are,  cind  as  close. 
'  Death's  shafts  fly  thick !  Here  falls  the  village 
swain,  [round. 

And  there  his  pamper'd  lord  I     The  cup  goes 
And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by  ? 
'Tis  long  since  death  had  the  majority ; 
Yet,  strange !  the  living  lay  it  riot  to  heart. 
Sec  yonder  maker  of  the  dead  man's  bed. 
The  sexton,  hoary -headed  chronicle ! 
Of  hard  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 

A  gentle 
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A  gentle  tear ;  with  mattock  in  his  hand  [ance 
Digs  thrc'  >vht>le  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaint- 
J^  tar  his  juniors !  scarce  a  scull's  cast  up. 
But  well  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 
Some  passage  of  his  \i(t.    Thus  hand  in  hand, 
Thesot has  walk'd  with  death  twice  twentyyears; 
Andyetne'cryouukcr  on  the  green  laughs  fonder, 
Or  clubs  a  smuttier  tale;  when  drunkards  nwet, 
Non*  sings  a  merrier  caich,  or  lends  a  hand  [not 
!More  willing  to  his  cup .  Poor  wretch !  he  minds 
Tliat  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade 
^hall  do  for  him  whathe  hasdonc  for  thousands. 
On  this  side,  and  on  that,  men  see  their  friends 
I>rop  off,  like  leaves  in  autumn  ;  yet  launch  out 
Into  fontastic  schemes,  wiiich  three  long  livers 
In  the  world's  hale  and  undegen'rate  days 
Could  scarce  have  leisure  for ;  fools  that  we  are : 
Never  to  think  of  death  and  of  ourselves 
At  the  san>e  time !  as  if  to  learn  to  die 
Were  no  concern  of  our.    O  more  than  sottish  ! 
For  creatures  of  a  day,  in  gamesome  mood 
To  frolic  on  eternity's  dread  brink, 
Unapprehensive ;  when  for  aught  we  know 
The  very  first  swohi  surge  shall  sweep  us  in. 
Tliink  we,  or  think  we  not,  time  hurries  oh 
With  a  resistless  unremitting  stream. 
Yet  treads  more  soft  than  e'er  did  midnight  thief, 
That  slides  his  hand  under  the  miser's  pillow, 
And  carries  off  his  prize.    Wliat  is  this  world  ? 
What  but  a  spacious  burial-field  unuall'd, 
StrewMwith  death's  spoils,  the  spoils  of  animals, 
Savage  and  tame,  and  full  of  dead  men's  bones? 
The  very  turf  on  which  we  tread  once  liv'd  ; 
And  we  that  live  must  lend  our  carcases 
To  cover  our  own  offspring  :  in  their  turns 
They  too  must  cover  theirs.     'Tis  here  all  meet ! 
The  shivVing  Icelander,  and  sun-burnt  Moor  j 
Men  of  all  cfimes,  that  never  met  before  ; 
Andof  all  creeds,theJew,theTurk,the  Christian. 
Here  the  proud  prince,  and  favourite  vet  prouder, 
His  s^>v'reign's  keeper,  and  the  people's  scourge, 
Are  huddled  out  of  sig;ht.     Here  he  abash'd 
The  great  negotiators  of  the  earth. 
And  celebratefl  masters  of  the  balance, 
l">eep  read  in  stratagems,  and  wiles  of  courts  : 
Nowvain  their  treaty-skill !  Deathscornsto  treat. 
Here  theo'erloaded  slave flingsdown  his  burthen 
From  his  gall'd  shoulders  ;  and  when  the  cruel 

tyrant. 
With  all  his  guards  and  tools  of  pow'r  about  him 
Is  meditating  new  unheard-of  hardships, 
Mockshisshortarm,andqnick  as  though tcscapes, 
W'hcre  tyrants  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest. 
Here  tlic  warm  lover,  leaving  the  cool  shade, 
Tlic  tell-tale  echo,  and  the  bubbling  stream^ 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fiiv'rite  seats  of  love. 
Fast  by  his  gentle  mistress  lays  him  down 
TJnblasted  by  foul  tongue.  H^ere  friends  and  foes 
lie  close,  unmindful  of  thdr  former  feuds. 
Tlie  lawn-rob'd  prelate,  and  plain  presbyter, 
Kre  while  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet, 
Familiur  mingle  here,  like  sister-streams 
That  some  rude  interposing  rock  had  ?plit. 
here  is  the  large-Umb'd  peasant;  here  the  child 


Of  a  span  long,  that  never  s.-^w  the  sun, 
Norpress'd  the  nipple,  strangled  in  life's  porcl'. . 
Here  is  the  mother  with  her  s^jnsand  daughtersi 
The  Ixirren  wife  :  the  long-demuriing  maid. 
Whose  lowely  unappropriated  sweets 
Smil'd  like  yon  knot  ot  cowslips  oh  the  cliff. 
Not  to  be  come  at  by  the  willing  hand. 
Here  are  the  prude  severe,  and  gay  coquette. 
The  sober  widow,  and  the  young  green  virgin^ 
Cropp'd  like  a  rose  before  *tis  fully  blown. 
Or  half  its  worth  disclos'd.  S|range  medley  here! 
Here  garrulous  old  .ige  winds  up  his  tale  ; 
And  jovial  youth,  of  lights.oine  vacant  heart. 
Whose  ev'ry  day  was  made  of  melody,    [shrew. 
Hears  not  thi*  voice  o(  mirth  •,  the  shrill-iowgued 
Meek  as  the  turtle-dove,  forgets  her  chiding. 
Here  are  the  wise,  the  gen'rous,  and  the  brave  j 
Tliejust,  the  good,  the  worthless,  the  prof:ii>c, 
The  downright  clown,  and  perfectly  well-bred, 
The  fool,  the  churl,  the  scoundrel,  and  theme^n. 
The  supple  statesinan,  and  the  patriot  stern  ; 
The  wrecks  of  nations,  and  the  spoils  of  time. 
With  all  the  lumber  of  six  thousand  years. 

Poor  man !  how  hapjiy  once  in  thy  first  state! 
When  yet  but  warm  from  thy  great  Maker's  hand, 
Hestamp'd  thee  with  his  image,  and  well  pleas'd 
Sinirdon  his  last  fair  work !  Then  all  was  well. 
Sound  was  the  body,  and  the  soul  serene  j 
Like  two  sweet  instruments  ne'er  out  of  tune. 
That  play  their  several  parts  Norhead,norheart, 
Offer'd  to  ache ;  nor  was  their  cause  they  should. 
For  all  was  pure  within  :  no  fell  remorse. 
Nor  anxious  castings  up  of  what  may  be, 
Alarm'd  his  peaceful  bosom  :  summer  seas 
Shew  not  more  smo«th  when  kiss'd  by  southern 
Just  ready  to  expire.  Scarce  importun'd,  [winds. 
The  gen'rous  soil  with  a  luxuriant  hand 
Offer'd  the  various  produce  of  tiie  year. 
And  cv'ry  thing  most  jwrfect  in  its  kind. 
Blessed,  thrice  blessed  days !  but  ah,  how  shorts 
Bless'd  as  the  pleasing  dreiims  of  holy  men, 
Hut  fugitive,  like  those,  and  quickly  gone. 
O  slippery  state  of  things !  W  hat  sudden  turns. 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  in  the  first  leaf  ' 

Of  man's  sad  history  !  to-day  most  happy  ; 
And,  ere  to-morrow's  sun  has  set,  most  alyect! 
How  scant  the  space  between  these  vast  extremes!  j 
Thus  fitr'd  it  with  our  Sire :  not  long  he  enjoy 'd 
His  paradise !  scarce  had  the  happ^  tenant 
Of  the  fair  spot  due  time  to  prove  its  sweets, 
Or  sum  them  up,  when  straight  he  must  be  gone,  \ 
Ne'er  to  return  again.     And  must  he  go  ?  | 

Can  nought  compound  for  the  first  dire  offence 
Of  erring  man  ?  Like  one  that  is  condemn'd,      I 
Fain  would  he  trifle  time  with  idle  talk. 
And  parley  with  his  fate.     But  'tis  in  vain. 
Not  all  the  lavish  odours  of  the  place, 
Offer'd  in  incense,  can  procure  his  pardon. 
Or  mitigate  his  doom.     A  mighty  angel 
With  ffaming  sword  forbids  his  longer  stay,       | 
And  drives  the  loit'rer  forth  ;  nor  must  he  take ' 
One  last  and  farewel  round.     At  once  he  lost 
His  glory  and  his  God.     If  mortal  now, 
Arid  sorely  niaixii'd,«o  wonder  1  Man  has  sinn'd. , 

Sick 
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All  noxious  things 


Sick  of  his  bliss,  and  bent  on  new  adventures, 

X'A-il  he  would  needs  try  :  yutt  tried  in  vain. 

(Dreadful  experiment!  destructive  measure  ! 

Where  the  worst  thing  could  liaripen,  is  success.) 

Alas  !  too  well  he  sjx'd  :  the  good  he  scorn'd 

Stalk'd  off  rehictani,  like  an  ill-us'd  ghost. 

Not  to  return;  or,  if  it  did,  its  visits 

Lik.e  those  of  angels  short,  and  far  between  : 

Whilsttheblaekda;nioiJ,\vithhishell-scap*dtrain, 

Admitted  once  into  iu  l)eUer  room. 

Grew  loud  and  mutinous,  nor  would  be  gone  ; 

Lording  it  o'er  tho  ujan,  who  jiow  too  late 

^A\r  the  rash  error  which  he  could  not  mend  j 

An  error  fatal  not  to  hini  alone. 

But  to  his  future  sons,  his  fortune's  heirs. 

Inglorious  bondage  I  human  nature  groans 

Beneath  a  vassalage  so  vile  and  cruel. 

And  its  vast  body  bleeds  through  ev'ry  vein. 

Whathavocknastthoumade,foulmonster,Sin! 
Greatest  and  first  of  ills !  the  fruitful  parent 
Of  woes  of  ail  dimensions !  but  for  thee 
Sorrow  had  never  been 
Of  vilest  nature,  other, sorts  of  evils, 
ArekinfUycircumscrib'd,  and  have  their  bounds. 
The  fierce  volcano,  from  its  burning  cntTails 
That  belches  molten  stone  and  globes  of  fire, 
Involv'd  in  pitchy  clouds  of  smoke  and  stench, 
Mars  the  adjacent  tields  for  some  leagues  round. 
And  there  it  stops.    The  big-swoln  immdation. 
Of  miscliief  more  diffusive,  raving  loud, 
Buries  whole  tractsofcotmtry,  threat'ning  more; 
But  that  too  has  its  shore  it  cannot  pass. 
More  dreadful  far  than  these,  Sin  has  laid  waste, 
Not  here  and  there  a  country,  hut  a  world  j 
Disjjatching  at  a  wide-extended  blow 
Entire  mankind,  and  for  their  sakes  defacing 
A  whole  creation's  beauty  with  rude  hands ; 
Blasting  the  fruitful  grain,  the  loaded  branches, 
And  marking ^iH  along  its  way  with  ruin. 
Accursed  thing !  O  where  shall  fancy  iind 
A  proper  name  to  call  tliee  by,  expressive 
Of  ;dl  thy  horrors  ?  p'-egnant  womb  of  ilts ! 
Of  temper  so  transcendantly  malign. 
That  toads  and  serpents  of  most  deadly  kind 
Compar'd  to  theeaje  harmless.     Sicknesses 
Of  ev'ry  size  and  sympiom,  racking  pains. 
And  bluest  plagues  are  thine!  See  how  the  fiend 
Profusely  scatters  tfee  contagion  round  I  £heelf, 
Whilstcfeep-mouth^dslaughter,  bellowing  at  her 
\Vades  deep  in  blood  new  spil  t ;  yet  for  to-morrow- 
Shapes  out  new  work  of  great  uncommon  daring. 
And  Mjly  pines  tilt  the  dread  blow  is  stjruck. 

But  hold !  I've  gonetoo  far;  too  much  (fiscover'd 
My  father's  nakedness,  and  nature's  shame. 
Here  let  me  pause  !:  and  drop  an  honest  tear. 
One  burst  of  filial  dutv,  and  condolesicc. 
O'er  all  those  ample  deserts  Death  has  spread. 
This  chaos  of  mankind.    O  great  man-eater  ! 
Whose  ev'ry  day  i»  carnival !  not  rated  yet  i 
TJoheiid-of  epicuue  I  without  a  fellow  ! 
The  veriest  gluttons  do  not  always  cram ; 
Some  intervals  of  abstinence  are  sought 
To  edge  the  appetite :  thou  scckest  none. 
.  M«iUujik$sb«.69^tk4&s\v  arms  lh«iiili^  t  dpvp  u  r '{i , 


And  thousands  that  each  hour  thou  gobblest  u|v 
This,  less  than  this,  might  gorge  thee  to  the  fuli. 
But,  ah  I  rapacious  still,  tliou  gap'st  for  more : 
Like  one,  whole  days  defrauded  of  his  meals. 
On  whom  lank  hunger  lays  his  skinny  hand. 
And  whets  to  keenest  eagerness  his  cravings 
(As  if  Diseases,  Massacres,  and  Poison, 
Famine,  and  War,  were  not  thy  caterers) ! 

Bui  know  that  thou  must  render  up  the  dead. 
And  with  high  interest  too  !  they  are  not  ihiae; 
But  only  in  thy  keeping  for  a  season. 
Till  the  great  promis'J  day  of  restitution  : 
When  lou<l  diffusive  sound  from  brazen  tmrap 
Ofstrong-lung'd  cherub  shall  alarm  thy  caj)tive:i. 
And  rouse  the  long,  long  sleepers  into  life. 

Day- light,  and  liberty. 

Then  must  thy  gates  fly  open,  and  reveal 
Thcinines  that  lay  long  forming  underground. 
In  their  dark  cells  immur'd  ;  but  now  full  rijjc, 
x\nd  pure  as  silver  from  the  crucible. 
That  twice  has  stood  the  torture  of  the  fire. 
And  inquisition  of  the  forge.     We  know, 
Th'  Illustrious  Deliverer  of  mankind. 
The  Son  of  God,  thee  foil'd.    Him  in  thy  poiv't 
Thou  cBulflst  not  hold  :  self-vigorou«  he  rose. 
And,  shaking  off  thy  fetters,  soon  retook 
Those  Sjioils  his  voluntary  yielding  lent. 
(Sure  pledge  of  our  releasement  from  thy  thrall!) 
Twice  twenty  days  he  sojourn'd  here  on  earth. 
And  show'd  himself  alive  to  chosen  witnesses 
By  proofs  so  strong,  that  the  most  slow  assenting 
Had  not  a  scruple  left.     This  having  done. 
He  mounted  up  to  heav'n.  Methinks  I  seehi» 
Climb  the  aerial  heights,  and  glide  along 
Athwart  the  severing  clouds:  but  the  faint  eyr, 
Flun^  backward  in  thechace,soon  drops  its  hoM^ 
Disabled  quite,  and  jaded  with  pursuing. 
Heaven's  portals  wicle  expand  to  let  him  in; 
Nor  are  his  friends  shut  out:  as  some  great  prince 
Not  for  himself  aione  procures  admission, ' 
But  for  his  train  ;  it  was  hit,  royal  will. 
That  where  he  is,  there  should  his  followers  be. 
Deatk  only  lie* between  !  a  gloomy  path! 
Made  vet  more  gloomy  by  our  coward  fears  ! 
But  not  unlrod,  nor  tedious:  the  fiitigue 
VV'iU  soon  go  off.     Besides,  there's  no  by-roa'i 
To  bliss. Tlten  why, like ill-condilioi^dchildwn. 
Start  we  at  transient  hardships  in  the  way 
That  leads  to  purer  air  .ind  softer  skies, 
And  a  ne'er-setting  sun  ?  Fools  that  we  are  I 
We  wish  to  be  where  sweets  unwith'ring  bloooi ; 
But  strait  our  wish  revoke,  and  w  illnot  go. 
So  have  I  seen,  upon  a  summer's  even. 
Fast  by  a  riv'let's  brink  a  youngster  plav  I 
How  wishfully  he  looks  to  stem  the  tide ! 
'I'his  moment  resolute,  next  unrcsolv'd. 
At  last  he  dips  his  foot ;  but  as  he  dips 
His  fears  redouble,  and  he  runs  away 
From  th' inoffensive  strf.am,  unmindful  now 
Of  an  the  flow'rs  that  paint  the  farther  bank, 
Andsmil'd  so  sweet  of  late.     Thrice  welcome 
That.afier  many  a  jjitinful  bleeding  step,  [Death ! 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
OntliAlans  wiiii'd-fux  ihgre.  Piudigiyuiehunr^e ! 

Our 
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Uur  bane  turn'd  to  a  blessing !  Death  disarm'd 
IjOSfs  his  fellness  quite  ;  all  thanks  to  Iliiu 
Who  scourg'd  the  venom  out !  Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  goocT  man  is  peace.    How  calm  his  exit! 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  tlie  ground. 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  him  !  in  the  ev'ning  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well-spent,  whose  early  care  it  was, 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green  : 
By  unperceiv'd  degrees  he  wears  away ; 
Yet  like  the  sun  seems  larger  at  his  setting! 
JHigh  inhisfaith  and  hopes,  look !  how  he  re;lches 
After  the  prize  in  view!  and,  like  a  bird 
That's  hamper*d,  struggles  hard  to  get  away ! 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wicle  expanded 
To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 
Of  the  fast-coming  harvest !  Then  \  O  then  ! 
Each  earth-born  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears, 
Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nought.     O  how  he  longs 
To  have  his  passport  signed,  and  be  dismissal  \ 
*Tis.  done,  and  now  he 's  happy !  The  glad  soul 
Has  not  a  wish  uncrowned.   Ev'n  the  lag  Besh 
Ke&ts  too  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 
Its  better  half,  never  to  sunder  more. 
Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain :  the  time  draws  on 
When  not  a  single  s{M)t  of  burial  earth. 
Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea. 
But  must  give  back  its  long  eommittcd  dust 
Inviolate :  and  faithfully  shall  these 
Make  up  the  full  account ;  ix)t  the  least  atom 
£mbezzled,  or  mislaid,  of  the  whole  tale. 
Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready-furnished  ; 
Andeachshall  have  hisown.  Hence,yeprophanc! 
Ask  not,  how  this  can  be  ?  Sure  the  same  pow'r 
That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down. 
Can  re-assemble  the  loose  scattered  parts, 
And  put  tliem  as  they  were.     Almighty  God 
Has  (lone  much  more;  nor  is  his  arm  impair'd 
Thro'  length  of  days ;  and  what  he  can  he  will ; 
His  faithfulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 
W'heii  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumb'rtng 
Not  uiiattentive  to  the  call,  shall  wake ;   [dust. 
And  ev'ry  joint  possess  its  proper  place. 
With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 
To  its  first  state.     Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 
Mistake  its  partner  ;  but  amidst  the  crowd. 
Singling  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 
Shall  rush,  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  man 
That*s  new  come  home^  who  having  long  been 

absent. 
With  haste  runs  over  ev'rv  different  room. 
In  pain  to  see  the  whole.  Thrice  happy  meeting ! 
Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 

Tis  but  a  night;  a  long  and  moonless  night; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone. 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  wearv  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  break 
Cow'rs  down,  and  doses  till  the  dawn  of  day ; 
Tlien  claps  his  well-fledg'd  wings,  and  bears 
away. 


fe  LEG  ANT    feXTKACtS, 
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§40.  Happiness  to  hefoundin  Virtue  alone  ^^o^. 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to 

•*  Yirtue  aloue  is  Happiness  below."     [know) 


The  only  point  where  humdi^  bliss  stands  stiil. 
And  takes  the  good  without  tlic  fall  to  ill ; 
Where  only  Merit  constant  pay  receives. 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives ; 
The  joy  unequal'd  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And,  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain  ; 
Without  satiety,  tho'  e'er  ?o  bless'd. 
And  but  more  relish'd  as  the.  more  distress'^. 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears, 
Less  pleasing  far  than  Virtue's  very  tears  : 
Good  from  each  object,   froiri  each  place  ac- 
For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd  ;  [quir'd, 

Never  elated  while  One  ma«  's  oppressed  ; 
Never  dejected  while  another  's  Dless'd  ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remaio. 
Since  but  to  wish  more  Virtue  is  to  gain. 

See !  the  sole  bliss  Hfear'n  could  on  all  bestow,- 
Which  who  but  feds  can  taste  j  bat  thinks,  can 

kfirtw : 
Yet  poor  with  fortuHe,  and  vtith  learning  bllnd» 
The  bad  must  miss ;  the  good,  untau2:ht,will  find  j 
Slate  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  iooki  thro'  Nature  tip  to  Nature's  God ; 
Pursues  that  chain  which  links  th'  immense 

design. 
Joins  heav'n  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine; 
i)ees,  that  no  being  any  bliss  fcan  know. 
But  touches  some  above,  and  some  below ; 
Leariis  from  this  union  of  the  rising  whole. 
The  first,  lasrt  piirpoae  of  the  human  sovil ; 
And  knows  where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,  all  began. 
All  end  in  Love  of  Gocl,  arid  Love  of  Maxi. 

For  him  alone,  Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal# 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengthen'd  on  to  Faith,  and  imconfin'd. 
It  pour*  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 
He  sees  why  Nature  plants  in  Man  alone 
Hope  of  known  bliss,  and  faith  in  bliss  unknown 
(Nature,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
Are  giv'n  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek  they  find)  ♦ 
Wise  is  her  present ;  she  connects  in  this 
His  greatest  Virtue  with  his  greatest  Bliss; 
At  once  his  own  bright  prospect  to  be  blest. 
And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest. 

Self-love  thus  push'd  to  social,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart  ?  [thine. 
Extend  It,  let  thy  enemies  have  part : 
Grasp  the  whole  world's  of  Reason,  Life,  an4 
In  one  close  system  of  Benevolence :       [Sense, 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree, 
And  height  of  Bliss  but  height  of  Charity. 
God  loves  from  Whole  to  Parts  :  but  human 
Must  rise  from  Individual  to  the  Whole,    [soul 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  ; 
TVe  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  anotlier  spreads ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace  j 
His  country  next ;  and  next  all  human  race : 
Wideand  more  wide,th'  o'erilowings  of  the  mind 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  cv'ry  kind  ; 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest< 
And  Heav'n  beholds  its  image  io  his  breast. 
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§  41 .  On  the  EUrnltij  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

$inart. 

Hail,  wend'rom  ficing,  who  in  pow'r  su- 
preme 
Exists  from  everlasting !  \yhosc  great  name 
Deep  in  the  human  heart,  and  ev'ry  aiom 
The  Air,  the  Earth,  or  azure  Main  contaiws. 
In  umlecypher'd  characters  is  wrote  — 
Incomprehtnsihlc  !  —  O  what  can  words. 
The  weak  interpreters  of  mortal  thoughts. 
Or  what  can  thoughts(tho'  wi  W  of  tvhij5  they  rove 
Thro'  the  va?t  concave  of  th'  srrthereal  refund)? 
If  to  the  Heav'n  of  Heav'ng  they  winp;  their  way 
Advent'rous,  iike  the  birds  of  night  they're  lost, 
And  delug'd  in  the  flood  of  daTTzling  day.  -— 
May  then  the  youthful,  uninspired  Bard 
Presume  to  hymn  ih'  Eternal  ?  may  he  soitr 
Where  Seraph  and  where  Cherubim  on  high 
Resound  th'  unceasing  plaudits,  and  with  them 
In  the  grand  chorus  mix  his  feeble  voice  ? 

He  Hiay  —  it  thou,  who  from  the  witless  babe 
Ordainesl  honor,  glory,  strength,  and  praise. 
Uplift  th'  unpinion'd  Muse,  and  deign'st  to  assist, 
Great  Poet  of  the  Universe!  his  song. 

Before  this  earthly  Planet  wound  Her  course 
Round  Light's  perennial  fountain  ;  before  Light 
Herself 'gan  shiiie,  and  at  th' inspiring  word 
Shot  to  existence  in  a  blaze  of  day ; 
Before  "  the  Morning-Star3  together  sang," 
And  hiill'd  Thee  architect  of  countless  worlds , 
Thou  art  —  All-glorious,  AH-bencficent, 
AU  Wisdom  and  Omnipotence  Thou  art. 

But  is  the  sera  of  Creation  fix'd 
At  when  these  worlds  began?  Could  aught  retard 
Coodness,  that  knows  no  bounds,  from  blessing 

ever. 
Or  keep  th'  Immense  Artificer  in  sloth  ? 
Avaunt  the  dust-directed  crawling  thought, 
'Hiat  Puissance  immeasurably  vast. 
And  Bounty  inconceivable,  could  rest 
Content,  exhausted  with  one  week  of  action! 
No  —  in  ih'  exertion  of  thy  righteous  pow'r, 
Ten  thousand  times  more  active  than  tlie  Sun, 
Thou  reign 'd,  and  with  a  mighty  hand  compos'd 
Systems  innumerable,  matchless  all. 
All  stampt  with  thine  uncounterfeited  seal 

But  yet  (if  still  to  more  stupendous  heights 
The  Muse  unblam'd  her  aching  sense  may  strain) 
Perhaps  wrant  up  in  contemplation  deep. 
The  best  of  Beings  on  the  noblest  theme 
Might  ruminate  at  lei;nre,  soope  immense  ! 
Th'  Eternal  Pow'r  and  Godhead  to  explore, 
And  with  itself  th'  Omniscient  Mind  replete. 
This  were  enough  to  fill  the  boundless  All, 
This  were  a  Sabbath  worthy  the  Supreme  \ 
Perhaps  enthron'd  amidst  a  choicer  few 
Of  spirits  inferior,  he  might  greatly  plan 
The  tvyo  prime  Pillars  of  the  Universe, 
Creation  and  Redemption — and  awhile 
Pause — witli  the  grand  presentiments  of  gPory>. 
Perhaps —  but  all 's  cqnjecture  here  below, 
M\  ignorance,  and  self-plum'd  varuty  — 
O  Thou,  whdse  way*  to  wonder  at 's  distrugt, 


Whom  t»  describe  's  presumption  (all  we  can. 
And  aH  we  may),  be  glorified,  be  prais'd.  ^x'xsh, 
^  A  day  shall  come  when  all  this  earth  shall  pc- 
Nor  leave  behind  ev'n  Chaos  ;  it  shall  come, 
Wlienall  the  ariuies  of  the  elements 
Shall  war  against  theniseWes,  and  mutual  rage. 
To  make  Perdition  triumph  ;  it  shall  coiwe. 
When  the  capacious  atmosphere  above 
Shall  in  sulphureous  thunders  gvoan,  and  die. 
And  vanish  \\\%o  void ;  tl>e  earth  beneath 
Shall  sever  tc;  the  centre,  and  devour 
Th' enormotis  Waze  of  the  destructive  flames. 
Ve  rodts  that  mock  the  raviiigs  of  the  floods. 
And  proudly  frown  upon  th'  lutpatient  deep. 
Where  is  yourgrandcur  rvjw  ?  Yefoaiaing  waves^ 
That  all  along  th*  inHuensc  Atlantic  roar,  > 

In  vain  ye  swell  ;  with  a  few  drops  sxxflice    /*  t*s^ 
To  quench  the  inextinguishable  fire? 
Ye  mountains^  on  whose  cloud-crow n'd  tops  the 

cedars. 
Are  k-ssen'd  inta.=»lrrubs,  magnific  piles. 
That  prop  the  painted  chamber  of  the  hcaveus. 
And  nx  the  earth  continual;   Athos,  wherer 
Where,  Tenerif,  's  thy  statehne?s  to-day? 
What,  iKtna,  arc  thy  flames  to  these?  JS^omor* 
Than  the  poor  glow-worm  to  the  golden  sun. 

Nor  shall  the  verdant  valleys  then  remain 
Safe  in  their  meek  submission;  they  the  debt 
Of  nature  and  of  justice  too  must  pay. 
Yet  I  must  weep  for  you,  ye  rival  fair, 
Amu  and  Andalusia  ;  but  for  thee 
More  largely,  and  with  filial  tears  must  weep, 

0  Albion  !  O  my  coimtry !  Thou  must  join,i 
In  vain  dissever'd  from  the  rest,  must  join 
The  terrors  of  th'  inevitable  ruin. 

Nor  thou,  illustrious  monarch  of  the  day  ; 
Nor  thou,  fair  queen  of  night ;  nor  you,  yestar^ 
Tho'  million  leagues  and  million  stdl  remote. 
Shall  yet  survive  that  day  ;  ye  must  submit. 
Sharers,  not  bright  spectators  of  the  scene. 

But  tho'  the  Earth  shall  to  the  centre  perish. 
Nor  leave  behind  ev'n  Chaos  ;  tho'  the  air 
With  all  the  elements  must  pass  away. 
Vain  as  an  idiot's  dream  ;  tho'  the  huge  rock?, 
l^iat  brandish  the  tall  cedars  on  their  tops. 
With  humbler  vales  must  to  perdition  yield  j 
Tho'  the  gilt  sun,  and  silver  tressed-moon. 
With  all  her  bright  retinue,  must  be  lost  : 
Yet  thou.  Great  Fath«rof  the  world,  survives! 
Eternal,  as  thou  wert.     Yet  still  survives 
The  soul  of  man  immortal,  perfect  now. 
And  candidate  for  unexpi  ring  joys. 

He  comes !  he  comes !  the  awful  trump  I  hear  ^ 
The  flaming  sword's  intolerable  blaze 

1  see  I  He  comes !  th'  Archangel  from  above. 
'*  Arise,  ye  tenants  of  the  silent  grave, 

'*  Awake  incorruptible,  and  arise  : 

"  From  east  to  west,  ftom  the  Antarctic  pole 

'*  To  regions  Hyperborean,  all  ye  sons, 

**  Ye  sonsof  Adam,  and  ye  heirs  of  heaven— • 

'*  Arise,  ye  tenants  of  the  silent  grave, 

*'  Awake  incorruptible,  and  arise." 

'Tis  then,  nor  sooner,  that  the  restless  mind 
Shall  find  itself  at  home ;  and  like  the  ark, 
Eix*d  on  the  mouatain  top,  shall  look  aloft 
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O'er  the  vague  passage  of  precarious  life  ; 
And  winds  and  waves,  and  rocks  and  tempests, 
JF^njoy  ihe  everlasting  calm  of  Heaven  :     [past, 
Tis  then,  nor  sooner,  that  the  deathless  soul 
ShaH  justly  know  its  nature  and  its  rise  : 
'Tistkenth«humantont^ae,new-tun'd,  shall  give 

Praises  nwre  worthy  the  Kternal  ear. 
Yetwhatwecan,webught;— andthereforeThou, 
Pwrge  Thou  mv  heart.  Omnipotent  and  good  ! 
PurgeThoumy  lieart  with  hyssop,  lest,  likeCain, 
I  otter  fruitless  sacrifice,  and  with  gifts 
Offend,  and  not  propitiate  the  Ador'd. 
Tlw'  Gratitude  were  blest  with  all  the  powers 
Her  bursting  heart  could  long  for;  tho'  the  swift. 
The  fiery  wing*d  Imagination  soar'd 
Beyoiwl  Ambition's  wish — yet  all  were  vain 
To'sjieak  him  as  he  is,  who  is  ineffable. 
Yet  still  let  Reason  thro'  the  eye  of  Faith 
View  him  withfearfal  love ;  let  fruthpronounce. 
And  Adoration  on  her  bended  knee. 
With  lieav'n-directed  hands,  confess  his  reign. 
And  let  tlie  angelic,  archangelic  band, 
With  all  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  cherubic  forms. 
And  forms  seraphic,  with  their  silver  trump 
And  golden  lyres  attend  :— "  For  thou  art  holy, 
•*  For  thou  art  one,  th'  Eternal,  who  alone 
**  Exertsall  goodness,  imd  transcends  all  praise  1" 
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§  42.  On  the  iinmensiiy  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Smart. 

Once  more  Idare  to  rouse  the  sounding  string, 
Tlie  Poet  of  my  God  —  Awake,  my  glory. 
Awake,  my  lute  and  harpr- myself  shall  wake, 
Soon  as  the  stately  night-exploding  bird 
In  lively  lay  sings  welcome  to  the  dawn. 

List  yt- !  how  Nature  with  ten  thousand  tongues 
Begins  the  graiid  thanksgiving,  Hail,  all  hail. 
Ye  tenants  of  the  forest  and  the  field  ! 
My  fellow  subjects  of  th'  Eternal  King, 
I  glailly  join,  your  matins,  and  with  you 
Confess  his  presence,  and  rejport  his  praise. 

O  Thou,  who  Qr  t%  lambkin,  or  the  dove. 
When  offered  by  the  lowly,  meek  and  poor, 
Prefer'st  to  pride's  whole  hecatomb,  accept 
This  mean  Essay,  nor  from  thy  treasure-house 
Of  glory  immense  the  Orphan's  mite  exclude 

What  tho''  the  Al^iighty's  regal  throne  be  rais'd 
High  o'er  yon  azure  lieaven's  exalted  doriie. 
By  mortal  eye  imkenu'd^where  East  nor  W/est, 
ISor  South  nor  bkist^ering  North  has  breath  to 
AlbeitHetherewithange!sandvyithsaints[biow; 
Hold  conference,  and  to  his  i:adiant  host 
Ey'/iface  tp  face  atands  visibly  confest ; 
Yet  know,  t^at  nor  in  presence  or' in  power 
Shines  he  less  perfect  here ;  'tis  man's  dim  eye 
That  maizes  th'  obscurity,     lie  is  tlic  same  j 
Alike  in  all.ljis  .ujaivverse  tlie  $ame. 

Whether  the  mind  along  the  spanglefj  sljy 
Measures  her  pathless  walji,  studipus  to  view 
The  works  of  vaster  fabric,  wliere  the  placets 
Wefue  their  harjnonious  rounds,  their  march  di- 
Still  fi\ithful,  still  inconstaiit^to  the  sun;  [recting 
Or  wjjeie  tlic  CQiuetj  ihri*^"  #pacc  infiuit;?^ 


(Tho'  xvhirling  worlds  oppose  in  globes  of  fire); 
Darts,  like  a  javelin,  to  nis  distant  goal ;   \\Mni 
Or  where  in  Heaven  above,  the  Heaven  ofllea- 
Burn  brighter  suns,  and  goodlier  planets  roil 
With  satellites  more  glorious — Thou  art  there. 

Or  whether  on  the  ocean's  boisterous  hack 
Thou  ride  triumphant,  and  withoutstrctch'd  ant* 
Curb  the  wild  winds  and  discipline  the  billows. 
The  suppliant  sailor  finds  Thee  there,  his  chief. 
His  only  help: — When  Thou  rebuk'st  the  storm. 
It  ceases — and  the  vessel  gently  glides 
Along  the  glossy  level  of  the  calm. 

O  1  could  I  search  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
Downthegreatdepthdescending,there  thy  works 
Would  also  speak  thy  residence  !  and  there 
Would  I,  thy  servant,  like  the  still  profound, 
Astonish'd  into  silence  muse  thy  praise  I 
Behold !  behold !  th*  unpliinted  garden  rpund 
Of  vegetable  coral,  sea-flpvvers  gay,  [torn. 

And  shrubs  of  amber  from  the  pearl  pav'd  bol- 
Rise  richly  varied,  where  the  finny  race 
In  blithe  security  their  gambols  play: 
While  high  upon  their  heads  Leviathan, 
The  terror  and  the  glory  of  the  main. 
His  pastime  takes  with" transport,  proud  to  sees 
The  ocean's  vast  dominion  all  his  own.    ^ 

Hence  thro'  the  genial  bawels  of  the  earth 
Easy  may  fancy  pass  ;  till  at  thy  mines, 
Gaiii  or  Ilaolconda,  she  arrive. 
And  from  the  adamant's  imperial  blaze 
Form  weak  ideas  of  her  Maker's  glory. 
Next  to  Pegu  or  Ceylon  let  me  rove. 
Where  the  rich  ruby  (deem'd  by  sages  old 
Of  sov'reign  virtue)  sparkles  ev'n  likeSirius, 
And  blushes  into  flames.     Thence  will  I  go' 
To  undermine  the  treasure-fertile  womb 
Of  the  huge  Pyrenean,  to  detect 
I'he  agate  and  the  deep-intrenched  gem 
Of  kindred  jasper — Nature  in  them  both 
Delights  to  play  the  mimic  on  herself  j 
And  in  their  veins  she  oft  pourtrays  the  forms 
Of  leaning  hills,  of  trees  erect,  ancl  streams 
Now  stealing  softly  on,  now  thundering  dowr» 
In  desperate  cascade,  with  flowers  and  beast$> 
And  all  the  living  landskip  of  the  vak  :   , 
In  vain  thy  pencil,  Claudio  or  Poussin, 
Or  thine,  immortal  Guido,  would  essay 
Such  skill  to  immitate — ^it  is  the  hawf 
Of  God  himself— for  God  him»elf  is  there,  [vanee 
Hence  with  th'  ascending  springs  let  me  ad- 
Thro'  beds  of  magnets,  minerals,  and  spar. 
Up  to  the  mountain's  summit,  tliere  t'  indulge 
Th'  ambition  of  the  comprehensive  eye. 
That  dares  to  call  th'  horizon  all  her  €wn. 
Behold  the  forest,  and  th'  expansive  verdure 
Of  yonder  level  lawn,  whose  smooth-shorn  sod? 
No  object  inlerrnpts,  unless  the  oak 
His  lordly  head  uprears,  and  branching  arm* 
Extends -r- Behold  ir*  regal  solitude. 
And  pastoral  rjiagnificence,  he  stands 
So  simple,  and  so  great,  tlie  under-wpocf 
Of  meaner  rank  an  awful  distance  keep. 
;Yet  Thou  art  there,  y'  G(xi  himself  is  there> 
Ev'n  on  the, bush  (tho"  not  as  vyhen  to  Mose* 
lit  shone  in  biniiirng majesty  rcveal'd.) 
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Naibless  conspicuous  in  the  linnet's  throat 

Is  his  unbounded  ojoodness — Thee  her  Maker, 

Thee  lier  Preserver  chants  she  in  her  song  ; 

While  all  the  emulative  vocal  tribe 

The  grateful  lesson  learn — no  other  voice 

Is  heard,  no  other  sound  —  for,  in  attention 

Buried,  ev'n  babbling  Echo  holds  her  peace. 

Now  from  the  plains,\vheretheunboundednro- 
Gives  liberty  her  utmost  scope  to  range,    [speci 
Turn  we  to  yon  inclosures,  where  appears 
Chequer'd  variety  in  all  her  forms, 
Which  the  vague  mind  attract,  and  still  suspend 
With  sweet  perplexity.     What  are  yon  towers, 
The  work  of  laboriuii;  men  and  clumsy  art, 
Seen  with  the  rins:do\  e's  nest  ?  On  that  tall  beech 
Her  pensile  house  the  feathered  ;inist  builds  — 
■"I'he  rocking  winds  molest  her  not  j  for  see 
^V'^ith  such  due  poise  the  wond'rous  fabric's  hung. 
That,  like  the  compass  in  the  bark,  it  keeps 
True  to  itself  and  stedfast  ev'n  in  storms. 
Thou  idiot,  that  asserts  there  is  no  God, 
View,  and  be  dumb  for  ever  — 
Go  bid  Vitruvius  or  Palladio  build 
'i'he  bee  his  mansion,  or  the  ant  her  cave  — 
(to  call  Correggio,  or  let  Titian  come      [cherry 
To  paint  the  hawthorn's  bioom,  or  teach  the 
To  blush  with  just  vermillion  —  Hence  away  — 
Hence,  ye  profane  I  for  Gcd  himself  is  here. 
Vain  were  th'  attempt,  and  impious,  to  trace 
Thro'  all  his  works  th'  Artificer  Divine  — 
And  tho'  nor  shiTiing  sun,  nor  twinkling  star, 
33cdeck*d  the  crimson  curtains  of  the  sky  ; 
Tho'  neither  vegetable,  beast,  nor  bird 
Were  extant  on  the  surAice  of  this  ball. 
Nor  lurking  gem  beneath  ;  tho'  the  great  sea 
Slept  in  profound  stagnation,  and  the  air 
Had^left  no  thunder  to  pronounce  its  Maker  -, 
Yet  man  at  home,  within  himself,  might  find 
The  Deity  immense,  and  in  that  frame. 
So  fearfully,  so  wonderfully  made. 
See  and  adore  his  providence  and  power — 
I  see,  and  I  adore  —  O  God  m©st  bounteous! 
O  infinite  of  goodness  and  of  glory,         [Thee  ; 
The  knee  that  thou  hast  shap'd  shall  bend  to 
The  tongue  which  thon  hast  tua'd  shall  chant 

thy  |)raise  ; 
And  thine  own  image,  the  immortal  soul. 
Shall  consecrate  herself  to  Thee  for  ever. 


A  living  sacrifice  bcfiore  his  tliror.c  ! 
And  may  th'  eternal,  high,  mysterious  tree. 
That  in  the  centre  of  ihe  arched  heavens  [branch 
I>ears  the  rich  fruit  of  knowledge,  with  some 
Stoop  to  my  humble  reach,  and  bless  my  toil  • 
When  in  tdv  mother's  womb  conceai'd  1  lay, 
A  seiiseloPs  embryo,  then  my  soul  thou  knevv'st  j 
Knevv'stall  her  future  workings,  every  thought. 
And  every  faint  idea  yet  unform'd. 
When  up  the  imperceptible  ascent 
Of  growing  years,  led  by  thy  hand,  I  rose, 
i\"rception's  gradual  light,  tliat  ever  dawns 
Insensibly  to-day,  thou  didst  vouchsafe. 
And  taught  jue  by  that  reason  thou  inspir'Jst, 
That  what  of  knowledge  in  my  mind  was  low. 
Imperfect,  incorrect,  — in  Thee  is  wonU'rous, 
IJncircumscrib'd,  ^m^earc■hably  profound, 
And  cs-tii]uibie  solely  by  itself.  [brutes. 

What   is   that  secret  pow'r  that  guides  the 
Whicli  Ignorance  calls  instinct !  'Tisfrom  Thee; 
It  is  tiie  operation  of  thine  hands, 
Immediate,  instantaneous  j  ''tis  thy  wisdom 
That  glorious  shines  transparent  thro'  thy  works. 
Who  tauglit  tltepyc,  or  who  forewarn'd  thejay. 
To  shun  tiic  deadly  nightshade  r  Tho'  the  cherry 
Boasts  not  a  glossier  hue,  nor  does  the  j)luni 
Lure  with  more  seeming  sweets  the  amorous  eye. 
Yet  will  not  the  sagacious  birds,  decoyed 
By  fiiir  appearance,  touch  the  noxious  fruit. 
They  know  to  taste  is  fatal ;  whence,  alarm'd, 
Svvift  on  the  winnowing  winds  they  work  their 


§  43.  On  the  Omniscience  off  he  Supreme  Being. 

Smart. 

Arise,  divine  Urania,  with  new  strains 
To  hymn  thy  God  !  and  thou,  immortal  Fame, 
Arise  and  blovv  thy  everlasting  trump  } 
All  glory  to  the  Omniscient,  and  praise. 
And  power  and  domination  in  the  height ! 
And  thou,  cherubic  Gratitude,  whose  voice 
To  pious  ears  sounds  silverly  so  sweet. 
Come  with  thy  precious  incouse,  bring  thy  gifts. 
And  with  thy  choicest  stores  the  altar  crown 
Thou  too,  my  heart,  whom  He,  and  He  alone 
VV ho  all  things  knows,  can  knov/,  with  love  re- 
Kegeneratc,  ^ud  purC;  pour  all  ihysii-f     [pletc, 


Go  to,  proud  reasoner,  philosophic  man. 
Hast  thou  such  prudence,  thou  buch  knowledge  ? 
Full  many  aracehas  fidl'n  into  thesnare  [ — No. 
Of  meretricious  looks,  of  pleasing  surface  ; 
And  oft  in  desart  isles  the  fiimish'd  pilgrim. 
By  forms  of  fruit,  and  luscious  taste,  beguil'd, 
Like  his  forefather  Adam,  eats  and  dies. 
For  whiy  ;  his  wisdou^i  on  the  leaden  feet 
Of  slow  Experience,  dully  tedious,  creeps. 
And  comes,  like  vengeance,  after  long  delay. 

The  venerable  sage,  that  nightly  trims 
The  learned  lamp,  t'  investigate  the  powers 
Of  plants  medicinal,  the  earth,  the  air. 
And  the  dark  regions  of  the  fossil  world. 
Grows  old  m  following  what  he  ne'er  shall  find  ; 
Studious  in  vain  !  tilt  haply  at  the  last 
He  spies  a  mist,  then  shaj)es  it  into  mountains. 
And  baselcb'S  fabrics  from  conjecture  builds . 
While  the  domeslie  animal,  that  guards 
At  midnight  hours  his  threshold,^ if  oppress'd 
By  sudden  sickness,  at  his  master's  feet_ 
Begs  not  that  aid  his  services  might  claim. 
But  is  his  own  physician,  knows  the  case. 
And  from  th'  emetic  herbage  works  his  cure. 
Hark !  from  afar  the  feather'd  matron  *  screams. 
And  all  her  brood  alarms  !  The  docile  crew 
Accept  the  signal  one  and  all,  expert. 
In  th'  art  of  Nature  and  unleara'd  deceit : 
Along  tlie  sod ,  in  counterfeited  death. 
Mute,  motionless  they  lie  ;  full  well  r'.pprlz'd 
Thai  the  rapacious  adversary's  near 
♦The  Hen  Turkey. 
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Bwt  who  inform'd  Her  of  th'  approacliing  danger? 
Who  tauslu  the  cuiitious  mother,  that  the  hawk 
\Vas  liatch'd  her  foe,aad  liv'dhy  her  destruction  ? 
Her  own  prophetic  soul  is.  active  in  her. 
And  more  than  human  providence  her  guard. 

Whei\  l^hilonu'la,  ere  the  cold  domain 
Of  crippled  Winter  '^ins  t'  advance,  prepares 
Her  annual  fli^^hl,  and  in  some  poplar  shade 
Takes  her  mel(wliousIciive,  who  then 's  her  pilot  ? 
AVho  jx)inis  her  pissapie  tlno'  the  pathless  void    ■ 
To  realms  from  us  remote,  to  us  unknown  ? 
Her  science  is  the  science  of  her  (iod. 
Not  the  magnetic  index  to  the  North 
KVt  usrertains  her  course,  nor  huoy,  nor  beacon: 
She,  Hciiven-laMfTht  v(Aa;i;cr,  that  sails  in  air. 
Courts  nor  cov  West  nor  1^'^ist,  hut  instant  kno\vs 
What  Newton  or  not.  sont^ht,  or  sought  in  \ain*. 

Illustrious  muue  !  irreiVaii;ahlc  proof 
Of  man's  vast  genius,  and  the  soaring  soul  ! 
Yet  what  wert  tlum  tollim,  who  knew  his  works 
Kefore  creation  form'd  tliem,  long  before 
He  measiTr'd  in  the  holiow  of  iiis  hand 
Th'  exulting  occiui,  and  the  highest  heavens 
He  comprehended  with  a  sjvm,  and  weighVl 
Tlie  nvighty  mountains  in  his  golden  scales  ; 
Wlu)  shone  supreme,  who  was  liimself  the  light, 
lire  yet  Refraction  learn'd  her  skill  to  pain!, 
^nd'hend  athwart  the  clouds  her  beauteous  bow. 

When  Knowledge  at  her  father's  drciid  com- 
mand 
IiCsign'd  to  Israel's  king  her  golden  key, 
O  !  to  have  join'd  the  frecptent  atiditors 
In  wonder  and  delight,  that  whilom  heard 
Great  Solomon  descaiAting  on  the  brutes. 
O  1  how  sublimely  glorious  to  apply 
To  God's  own  honor,  and  good-will  to  man, 
That  wisdom  he  alone  of  men  possess'd 
In  plenitude  so  rich,  and  scope  so  rare. 
How  did  he  rouse  the  pamper'd  silken  sons 
Of  bloated  Kase,  by  placing  to  their  >iew 
The  sage  industrious  Ant,  the  widest  insect, 
And  best  o^conomist  of  all  the  licld  ! 
Tho'  she  presumes  not  by  the  solar  orb 
To  measure  times  and  seasons,  nor  consults 
C'haldean  calctilatjons,  for  a  guide  ; 
Yet,  conscious  that  DecemVjcr's  on  the  jnarcli, 
Pointing  with  icy  hand  to  Want  and  Woe, 
She  waits  his  dire  approach,  and  undismay'd 
lieccives  him  as  a  welconie  guest,  prepar'd 
Against  the  churlish  Winter's  fierct^a  blovv. 
For  when  a.s  yet  the  favorable  Sun 
(rives  to  the  genial  airth  th'  evdivcning  rav, 
Not  the  noo|;  suffering  slaye,  that  hourly  tolls  . 
To  riv,e  tlic  groaning  earth  for  ill-sought  gold, 
l\i\duressuch  trouble,  such  fatigue,  as  she  j 
Wliilc  all  her  subterraneous  avenues,         [meet 
And  storm-proof  cells,  wi^h  maiiagement  most 
And  unexampled  housewifery  she  forms  : 
Then  to  the  field  she  hies,  and  on  her  back, 
Burtlen  immense  1  she  bears  the  cucrtbrous  corn. 
Then  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  strain, 
And  many  a  grievous  groan  subdu'd,  at  length 
L'p  the  huge  hill  she  hardly  heaves  it  home, 
*  The  Longitude. 
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Nor  rests  she  here  her  prov  idence,  but  nips 

W  ith  sid)tle  tooth  the  gram,  lest  i'rom  her  garner 

In  mischievous  fertility  it  steal, 

And  back  to  day-light  vegetate  its  way. 

Go  to  the  /\jit,  thou  sluggard,  learn  to  live. 

And  by  her  wary  ways  reform  thine  own. 

Hut  if  thy  deaden'd  sense,  and  listless  thought, 

•More  srlaring  evideitce  demand  ;  behold, 

Uhore  yon  pellucid  populous  hive  presents 

A  yet  uucopied  model  to  the  world  ! 

There  Miichiavel  in  the  retlecting  glass 

May  read  himself  a  fool.     The  chemist  tluro 

May  with  astonishment  invidious  view 

His  toils  outdone  by  each  plebeian  bee, 

\\'ho,  at  the  roval  mandate,  on  the  wing, 

From  various  herbs, atul  from  discordant  Howera, 

A  perfect  harmony  of  sweets  com|)ounds. 

Avaunt,  Conceit !   Ambition,  Uikc  tlvy  flight 
Back  to  the  i*rin(e  of  vanity  and  air! 
O  !  'tis  ;i  thought  of  energy  n)Ost  piercing;  [forc«> 
Form'd  to  make  pride  grow  humble  ;  iorni'd  to 
Its  weight  on  the  reluctant  mind,  and  give  hex 
A  true  but  irksome  image  of  herself. 
\\'(Khil  ^  icissitude  !  when  man,  fallen  man, 
Who  first  from  Heaven, from graciousGod  himself 
Learn'd  kiiowledge  of  tlie  brutes,  must  know,  by 

brute i 
Instructed  and  reproach'd,  the  scale  of  being  ; 
liy  slow  degrees  from  lowly  steps  ascend. 
And  trace  Ouiniscience  upAvards  to  its  spring! 
Vet  murmur  not,  but  praise  —  for  tho'  Avestan<i 
Of  many  a  godlike  privilege  amerc'd 
By  Adam's  dire  transgression  ;  tho'  no  more 
Is  Paradise  o\ir  home,  but  o'er  tlie  portal 
Hangs  in  terrific  pomp  the  burning  blade  ; 
Still  vvitli  ten  thousand  l>eantics  bloom  the  earth, 
VV  iih  pleasures  jjopulons,and with  riches crown'd. 
Siill  is  there  scope  for  wonder  and  for  love 
K\'n  to  their  ktst  exertion  —  showers  of  blgibings 
Far  more  than  human  virtue  can  deserve, 
Or  hope  exiK-ct,  or  gratitude  return. 
Then,  O  ye  people,  O  ye  sons  of  men, 
\V  hatever  be  the  color  of  your  lives, 
W'iiatever  portion  of  itself^liis  wisdom 
Shall  deij^n  i,'  allow,  still  ptiently  abide, 
A  ud  praise  him  more  and  more ;  nor  c<;ase  to  chaat 
'*  All  glory  to  th'  Omniscient,  and  praise, 
"  And  pow'r,  and  domination  in  the  height ! 
''  And  thou,  cherubic  Gratitude,  whose  voice 
"  To  piou*  ears  sounds  silverly  so  sweet, 
•*  C'ome  with  thy  precious  iiicense,bring  thv  gifts 
*'  And  with,  thy  choicest  stores  the  altar  crowu. " 
rn,  &Ea  aosa 


§  -iV.  On/ho  Power  oftJir  Supreme  Being.  Smart. 
"  Tremble,  thou  Earth  1"  th'  anointed  poet 
said,  [mountains  I 

"'At  God's  bright  presence;    tremble  all   ye 
'*  And  all  ye  hillocks  on  the  surface  bound  !" 
Then  once  again,  ye  glorious  thunders,  roll  J 
The  Muse  with  transport  hears  ye  ;  once  again 
Convulse  the  solid  continent !  and  shake. 
Grand  music  of  Onmipolence,  the  isles  ! 
'Tij  thv  terrific  voice,  tho-u  God  of  power, 
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*Tis  thy  terrific  voice  :  all  nature  hears  it, 
Awakcn'daiui  alariri'd  ;  she  iecls  its  force  ; 
lu  every  spring  she  feels  it,  every  wheel. 
And  every  moveme-it  of  her  vast  machine. 
Behold!  (jnakes  Apennii>e  ;  hehold  !  recoils 
Athos  ;     and  ah  tr.c  hoary  headed  Alps 
l^eap  from  their  bases  at  the  god-like  sound. 
]5nt  what  is  this,  celestial  tho'  the  note, 
And  proclamation  of  the  reign  supreme, 
Compar'd  \vith  such  as,  for  a  mortal  ear 
Too  great,  amaze  the  incorporeal  worlds  ? 
Slumld  Ocean  to  hi-^  congregatcl  waves 
C'nll  in  each  river,  cataract,  and  lake, 
A^kI  with  the  wai'iy  world  down  a  huge  rock 
iall  heatilong  In  one  horrihle  cascade, 
"i\vere  hut  the  echo  oT  the  j)arting  breeze, 
Vv'hen  zephyr  faints  u\)on  the  lily's  breast ; 
'Twerc  hut  the  ce;ising  of  some  instrument, 
Wiien  tilt  last  lingering  undulation 
I)ies  on  the  doubling  ear,  if  nam'd  with  sounds 
So  mighty  !  so  stupendous  !  so  divine  ! 

But  not  alone  in  the  aerial  vault 
Does  He  the  dreail  tlieocracy  maintain  ; 
For  oft,  enrajg'd  with  his  intestine  thunders, 
lie  harrows  up  the  IkjwcIs  of  the  eartli, 
And  shocks  the  central  magnet  — Cities  then 
Totrer  on  their  foundations,  stately  columns, 
Magnific  wails,  and  heaven-assimftihg  spires. 
What  tho'  in  haughty  eminence  erect 
Stands  tlie  strong  citadel,  and  frowns  defiance 
On  adverse  hosts  ;  tho'  many  a  bastion  jut 
Forth  from  the  rampart's  elevated"  mound  ; 
Vain  the  j)oor  providence  of  human  art, 
And  mortal  strength  how  vain  1  Avhile  underneath 
Trium[)hs  his  mming  vengeance  in  th'  uproar 
Oishatter'd  towers,  riven  rocks,  and  mountains, 
With  clamor  Inconceivable  uptoru. 
And  hurl'd  adown  th'  abyss.    Sulphureous  pyrites 
J^iirsting  abrupt  fcorn  darkness  into  day, 
AVith  din  outrageous  and  destructive  lie, 
iSugment  the  hideous  tumult,  while  it  wo*mds 
T\\  afflictive  ear,  and  terrlhcs  the  eye,  [fdt. 

And  rends  the  heart  in  twain.     Twice  have  we 
AVitbin  Augusta's  vaiUs,  twice  have  we  felt 
I'hy  threaten'd  indignation  :    but  even^fhou, 
Incens'd  Omnipotent,  art  gracious  ever; 
■■J'hy  goodness  inhnile  but  mildly  Avarn'd  us, 
AVith  mercy-blended  wrath  ;  O  .spare  us  still, 
Kor  send  niore  dire  conviction!  \Ve  confess 
That  thou  art  lie  th'  Almighty  :  we  Vx-lleve. 
I'or  at  thy  righteous  power  whole  systems  quake; 
3'or  at  thy  nod  tremble  ten  thousanrl  worlds, 
li'^k  !  on  the  wing'd  whirlwinds  rapid  rage, 
\\  hich  Is  and  Is  not  in  a  moment — hark  1 
On  ih'  hurricane's  tempestuous  sweep  he  rides 
Invincible,  and  oaks,  and j)ines,  and  cedars, 
And  forests  are  no  more.  For,*conlhct  dreadful ! 
The  West  encounters  Kast,  and  Notus  meets 
In  his  career  the  Hyperborean  blast. 
The  lordly  iions  shuddering  seek  their  dens. 
And  fiy  like  timorous  deer  ;  the  king  of  birds. 
Who  dar'd  the  solar  ray,  is  Weak  of  wing, 
And  faints,and  lalls,amldles; — whilcHe supreme 
iuands  stedfast  in  the  centre  of  the  storm. 
Vvherefore  ye  objects  terrible  and  great. 


Ye  thunders,  earthquakes,  and  ye  fire-fraught 
Of  fell  volcatios,  whirhvinds,  hurricanes,  [woiuba 
And  boiling  billcnvs,  hail  1  in  chorus  joiu 
To  celebrate  and  ma.gnify  your  INIaker, 
Who  yet  in  works  Oi  a  minuter  mould 
Is  not  le;5s  manifest,  is  not  less  mighty. 

Survey  the  magnet's  sympathetic  love 
That  woos  the  yielding  needle  ;  contemplate 
Th'  attractive  amber  s  power,  invisible 
Ev'n  to  the  mental  eye  ;  or  w  hen  the  blow 
Sent  from  th'  electric  sphere  assaults  thy  frame^ 
Show  me  the  hand  that  dealt  it !  — Baffled  here 
Hy  his  Onmipotence,  Philosophy 
Slowly  her  thoughts  inadequate  re\  olves. 
And  stands,  with  all  his  circling  wonders  rovmd 
Like  heavy  Saturn  in  th'  ethereal  space       [hefj 
Begirt  with  an  inexplicable  ring. 

If  such  the  opcrafions  of  liis  povver. 
Which  at  all  seasons  and  in  ever}'  place 
(Rul'd  by  estabhsh'd  laws  and  current  nature") 
Arrest  th'  artention  ;  who,  oh  who  shall  tell 
His  acts  miraculous  ?  when  his  own  decrees 
Reijcals  he,  or  suspends  ;  when  by  the  hand 
Of  Moses  or  of  Joshuar,  or  the  mouths 
Of  his  j)rophetic  seers,  such  deeds  be  wronghtj 
Before  th'  astonish'd  sun's  all-seeing  eye, 
Tbat  faith  was  scarce  a  virtue.     JNeed  1  sing 
The  fate  of  Pharoati  and  his  numerous  band 
Lost  in  the  reflux  of  the  wat'ry  walls. 
That  incited  to  their  f^uid  state  again  ?  , 
Need  I  recount  how  Samson's  warlike  arm. 
With  more  than  mortal  nerves  was  strung,  t'  o'er- 
Idolatrous  Philistia?  Shall  i  tell  [throvy 

How  David  trium})h'd,  and  what  Job  sustain'd  J 
—  But,  O  supreme,  unutterable  mercy! 
O  lo\e  uncquall'd,  mystery  immense,  [tlon 

Which  angels  long  t'  unfold  !  'tis  man's  redem- 
That  crowns  thy  glory,  and  thy  power  confirm*  j 
Confirms  the  great,  th'  uncontrovert.ed  claim. 
When  from  the  Virgin's  un])olluted  womb 
Shone  forth  the  Son  of  Rigliteousness  reveal'd. 
And  on  benighted  reason  pour'd  the  day ; 
"  Let  there  be  peace  1"  he  said,  and  all  was  calm 
Amongst  the  warring  world  —  calm  as  the  sea 
When,  "  O  be  still,  ye  boisterous  winds!"  he 

cried. 
And  not  a  breath  was  blown,  nOr  murmur  heard. 
His  was  a  life  of  miracles  and  might. 
And  charitv  and  love,  ore  yet  he  taste 
The  bitter  clraught  of  death,  ere  yet  he  rise 
Victorious  o'er  the  universal  foe, 
And  death,  and  sin,  and  hell  in  triumph  leadi 
His  bv  the  right  of  conquest  is  mankind. 
And  in  sweet  servitude  and  golden  bonds 
Were  tied  to  him  for  e\er.  —  O  how  easy 
Is  his  ungalli 


ng  yoke,  and  all  his  burdens 

)  bear.     Him,  blessed  Shepherd  1 


'Tis  ec€tasy  to  bear.     Him,  blessed  Shepherc 
His  flocks  shall  follow  thro'  the  ma/.e  of  life. 
And  shades  that  I'Mid  to  day-sprinp^  from  on  high; 
xAnd  as  the  radiar.t  roses,  afu-r  fading, 
In  fuller  foliage,  and  raoJ-e  fragrant  breath 
Revive  In  smiling  spring,  so  ^hall  it  ftre 
With  those  that  love  hiiij  —  for  sweet  is  ihe'^rsa- 
And  all  Etcri";iy  slwll  be  their  spring.         [vor. 
Then  shall  the  gales  and  everlasting  doors, 
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At  wliich  the  King  of  Glory  enters  in,      [sure 
Be  to  the  saints  unbarr'd  :  and  tliere,  where  plea- 
Boasts  an  undying  bloom,  where  dubious  hope 
Is  certainty,  and  grief-attended  love 
Is  freed  from  passion  —there  we'll  celebrate. 
With  worthier  numbers,  Him  who  is,  and  was. 
And,  in  immortal  prowess  King  of  kings, 
Sha4l  be  the  monarch  of  all  worlds  for  ever. 
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§  45.  On  tlie  Goodness  of  (he  Supreme  Being. 

Smart. 

Orpheus,  for  so  the   Gentiles  *    call'd    thy 

name, 
Israel's  sv/eet  Psalmist,  who  alone  coiddstwake 
Th'  inanimate  to  motioH  •,  wiio  alone 
The  joyful  hillocks,  the  applauding  rocks. 
And  floods  with  nmsical  persiuision  <irew  > 
Tliou,whoto  hail  and  snow  prav  \st  voice  and  somid. 
And  mad'st  the  mute  melodious!  —greater  yet 
Was  thy  divlnost  skill,  and  rufd  o'er  more 
Thau  art  and  naltrre  ;  for  thy  tuneful  touch 
Drove  trembling  Satan  from  the  heart  of  Saul, 
And  qucU'd  the  evil  Angel — in  this  breast 
Some  portion  of  thy  genuine  spirit  breathe. 
And  lift  me  from  myself;  each  thought  impure 
Banish  ;  each  low  idea  raise,  refine. 
Enlarge,  and  sanctify  ; — so  shall  the  Muse 
Above  the  stars  aspire,  and  aim  to  praise 
Her  god  on  earth  as  he  is  prais'd  in  heaven. 

Immense  Creator  !  wliose  all-powerful  hand 
Fram'd  univcr.->al  beine;,  and  whose  eye 
Saw  like thvsclf,t  hat  aH'thingsform'dwerepiiOod, 
Where  shall  the  timorous  Bard  thy  praise  begin. 
Where  end  the  purest  sucrilice  of  song,    [light. 
And  just  thanksgiving? — The  thought-kindling 
Tiiy  [)rime  production,  darts  upon  my  mind 
Its  vivifying  beams,  my  heart  illumines. 
And  fills  my  soul  with  gratitude  and  Thee. 
Hail  to  the  cheerful  rays  of  ruddy  morn. 
That  paitrt  the  streaky  East  and  bliuhtsome  rouse 
The:  birdsy  the  cattle,  and  mankind  from  rest ! 
Bail  to  the  freshness  of  the  early  breeze. 
And  Iris  dancing  on  the  new-fall'n  dew, 
W"ithout  the  aid  of  yonder  golden  globe. 
Lost  were  the  garnet's  lustre,  lost  the  lily. 
The  tulip  and  auricula's  spotted  pride  ; 
Lost  were  the  peacock's  plumage,  to  the  sight 
So  pleasing  in  its  pomp  and  glossy  glow. 
O  tnrice-illustrious !  were  it  not  for  Thee, 
Those  pansies,  that  recHning  from  the  bank 
View  tnro'  th'  immaculate  pellucid  stream' 
Their  portraiture  in  the  inverted  heaven, 
^lightaswell  change  their  triple  boast,  the  white. 
The  purple,  and  the  gold,  that  far  outvie 
'I'heEiistern  monarch's  garb,  ev'n  with  the  dock, 
Ev'n  with  the  baleful  hemlock's  irksome  green. 
Without  thy  aid,  without  thy  gladsome  beams. 
The  tribes  of  woodland  warblers  would  remain 
IVIute  on  the  bending  branches,  nor  recite 
The  praise  of  Him,  who,  ere  he  f.rm'd  their  lord, 


voices  tun'd  to  transport ^ 
flight, 
And  bade  them  call  for  nurture,  and  receive  : 
And  lo!  they  call  the  blackbird  and  thethrush,- 
The  woodlark  and  the  redbreast,  jointly  call ; 
He  hears,  and  feeds  tlieir  feather  d  families  ; 
He  feeds  his  sweet  nuisicians — nor  neglects 
Th'  invoking  ravens  in  the  greenwood  wide  ; 
And  tho'  their  throats  coarse  rattling  hurt  iheear^ 
They  mean  it  all  for  music,  thanks  and  praise 
They  iitean,  and  leave  ingratitude  to  man  : — - 
But'not  to  all — for,  hark  1  the  organs  blow 
Their  swelling  notes  round  the  cathedral's  dome,> 
And  grace  the  harmonious  choir,  celestial  feast 
To  pious  ears,  and  nied'eine  of  the  mind  ! 
The  thfilling  trebles  and  the  manly  base 
Join  in  accordance  meet,  and  with  one  voice 
All  to  the  sacred  subject  suit  their  song. 
While  in  each  breast  sweet  melancholy  reigns^ 
Angelically  pensive,  till  tlie  joy 
Improves  anrl  purifies  ;  the  solemn  scene 
The  sun  thro'  storied  panes  sur\eys  with  awe. 
And  bashfully  witholds  each  bolder  beam. 
Here,  as  h.er  home,  from  morn  to  eve  frequents-^ 
The  cherub  (iratitudc  ;  behold  her  eyes  ! 
With  love  and  gla'lness  weepingly  they  shed-      ' 
Ecstatic  smiles  ;  the  incense,  that  her  hands 
Uprear,  is  sweeter  than  the  breath  of  May 
Caught  from  the  nectarine's  blossom , and  hen'oice 
Is  more  than  voice  can  tell  :  to  Him  she  sings. 
To  Him  who  feeds,  who  clothes,  and  who  adorns  ^ 
Who  made,  and  who  preserves,  whatever  dwells 
In  air,  in  stedfast  earth,  or  fickle  sea. 
O  He  is  good.  He  is  immensely  good  1     [man  ; 
Who  aU  things  form'd,  and  forin'd  them  all  for 
Who  mark'd  the  climates,  varied  every  zone. 
Dispensing  all  his  blessings  for  the  best. 
In  order  and  in  beauty. — rise,  attend. 
Arrest,  and  praise,  ye  quarters  of  the  world! 
Bow  down,  ye  elephants,  submissive  bow 
To  Him  who  made  the  mite  1  Tho',  Asia's  prid«„ 
Ye  carry  armies  on  your  tower-crown'd  backs. 
And  grace  the  turban'd  tyrants,  bow  to  Him- 
Who  is  as  great,  as  perfect,  and  as  good 
In  his  less  striking  wonders,  till  at  length 
The  eye's  al  fault,  and  seeks  th'  assisting  glas.?. 
Approach,  aad  bring  from  Araby  the  Blest 
The  fragrant  cassia,  frankhiccTise,  and  njyrrhj. 
And,  meekly  kneeling  al  the  altar's  foot, 
Lay  all  the  tributary  incense  down. 
Stoop,  feeble  Africa,  with  reverence  stoop. 
And  from  thy  brow  take  oft' the  painted  plume; 
With  golden  ingots  all  thy  camel&  load 
To'  adorn  his  temples,  hasten  with  thy  spear 
Reverted,  and  thy  trusty  bow  unstrung, 
While  unpurisued  thy  lions  roam  and  roar^ 
And  ruin'd  towers,  rude  rocks,  and  caverns  wide 
Re-murmur  to  the  glorioiis,  surly  sound. 
And  thou,  fair  Indian,  whose  immense  domain 
To  counterpoise  the  hemisphere  extends,     [ers. 
Haste  fromtheWest,  and  with  thy  fruitsnndflow- 
Thy  mines  and  med'cines,  wealthy  maid,  attencL 
More  than  the  plenteousness  so  fam'd  to  flow- 
By  fabling  bards  from  Amalthea's  htM-ii 
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-]s  thine;  thine  therefore  bea  portion  clue  [crown 
•Of  thanks  and  praise:  come  with  tliy  l>nliiant 
And  vest  of  fiir ;  and  from  thy  fragrant  lap 
i\)inegranatC5  and  the  rich  ananas  jiour. 
But  chiefly  tiiou,  Europa,  seat  of  Grace 
And  Christian  excellence,  his  Goodness  own. 
Forth  from  ten  thousand  temples  pour  his  praise. 
Clad  in  the  armor  of  the  living  God, 
Approach,  unshcath  theSpirivs  flaming  sword  ; 
i^'aiHi's  shield,  salvation's  p;lory — compass'd  helm 
Wiih  fortitude  assume,  and  o'er  your  heart 
J^'air  Truth's  iavulnerahle  bicast-p'.ate  spread  ; 
Then  join  tiie  general  chorus  of  all  worlds. 
And  let  tiie  song  of  Charily  begin 
In  strains  seraphic,  and  melodious  prayer  : 
**  O  all-suflicient,  all-heneficent, 
**  Tl'iou  God  of  Goodness  and  of  Glorv,  hear  1 
'"  Thou,  who  to  lowest  minds  dost  condescend, 
**  Assuming  passions  to  enforce  thy  laws, 
-**  Adopting  jealousy  to  prove  thy  L>ve  : 
*'  Thou,  who  resign'd  hnmilitv  uphold'st, 
*•*  Kv'n  as  the  florist  |)rops  t!ic  drooping  rose, 
**  I^utquell'st  tyrannic  pride  u  ilh  peerless  power. 
**  Kv'n  as  the  tempest  rives  the  stubborn  oak  : 
•'  O  all-suflicicnt,  all-beneficent, 
-"  Thou  God  of  Goodness  and  of  Glory,  hear! 
**  Bless  all  n^aukind;  and  bring  them  in  the  end 
"  To  heav'n,  to  immortality,  and  ThceT' 

§  4G.  Ode  fo  Wisdom.     Miss  Carter. 

The  solitary  bird  of  night 

Thro'  the  pale  shades  now  wings  his  flight, 

And  quits  the  tijiMJ-shook  tow'r, 
Where,  shelter'd  from  the  blaz^e  of  dayj 
In  philosophic  gloom  he  lay. 

Beneath  his  ivy  bow'r. 

With  joy  I  hear  the  solemn  sound, 
Whicli  midnight  echoes  waft  around* 

And  sighing  gules  repeat: 
Fav'rite  of  Pallas!  i  attend. 
And  faithful  to  thy  summons,  bend 

At  Wisdom's  awful  scat. 

She  loves  theoool,  the  silent  eve. 
Where  no  false  shows  of  liie  deceive. 

Beneath  the  lunar  ray  : 
Here  Folly  drops  each  vain  disguise. 
Nor  sports  her  gaily-color'd  dyes, 

As  in  the  glare  of  day. 

O  Pallas  I  (jucen  f^f  ev'ry  art 

**  That  glads  the  sense  or  mends  the  heart," 

Blest  source  of  purer  joys  ; 
In  ev'ry  form  of  beauty  bright, 
'I'hat  captivates  the  nientarsight 
W  ith  pleasure  and  surprise  ; 

To  thy  unspotted  shrine  I  bow. 
Assist  thy  modest  suppliant's  vow^ 

That  breathes  no  wilJl  desires: 
But,  ta\ight  by  thy  unerring  rules 
To  shun  the  fruitless  wish  of  fools. 

To  nobler  views  aspires. 


I  Xot  Fortune's  gem,  Ambition's  plume. 
Nor  Cytherca's  fading  bloom, 

I5e  objects  '»f  my  pray'r ; 
I^'t  av'rice,  canity,  arid  pride, 
I'hese  glitt'ring  envied  toys  divide. 

The  dull  rewards  of  ca:e. 

To  me  thy  better  gifts  impart. 
Each  moral  beauty  of  the  heart. 

By  studious  thought  refin'd  : 
For  wealth,  tlic  smiles  or  giad  content  j 
For  povv'r,  its  amplest,  best  extent. 

An  empire  o'er  my  mind. 

When  Fortune  drops  her  gay  parade. 
When  Pleasure's  transient  roses  fade. 

And  wither  in  the  tomb, 
Unch.mg'd  is  thy  immortal  pri'ze. 
Thy  ever-verdant  laurels  rise 

lit  undeca\1ng  bloom. 

By  the  protected,  I  defy 

The  coxcomb's  sneer,  the  stupid  lye 

Of  igiK»rancc  and  spite  ; 
Alike  conienm  the  leaden  fool, 
And  all  the  pointerl  ridicule 

Of  uhdiscerning  wit. 

From  envy,  hurry,  noise,  and  strife. 
The  dull  impertinence  of  life. 

In  thy  retreat  I  rest ; 
Pursue  thee  to  thy  peaceful  groves, 
Where  Plato's  sacred  spirit  roves. 

In  all  thy  graces  drest. 

He  bid  Tlyssus'  tuneful  stream 
Convey  the  philosophic  theme 

Of  perfect,  fair,  and  good  : 
Attentive  Athens  caught  the  sound. 
And  all  her  list'ning  sons  around 

In  awful  silence  stood. 

Reclaim'd,  her  wild  licentious  youth 
Confess'd  the  potent  voice  of  truth. 

And  felt  its  just  control  : 
The  passions  ceas'd  their  loud  alarms.. 
And  virtue's  soft  ])crsua'5ive  charms 

O'er  all  their  senses  stole- 

Thy  breath  inspires  the  poet's  song. 
The  patriot's  free  unbiass'd  tongue. 

The  hero's  gen'rous  strife  : 
Thine  are  retirement's  silent  joys. 
And  all  the  sweet  endearing  ties 

Of  still,  domestic  life. 

No  more  to  fabled  names  confin'd. 
To  thee,  supreme,  all  perfect  mind,, 

Mv  thoughts  direct  the-r  flight : 
Wisdom's  tliy  gift,  and  all  her  force 
From  thee  dcriv'd,  unchanging  source 

Of  intellectual  light ! 

O  send  her  sure,  her  steady  ray 
To  regulate  my  doubtful  way. 

Thro'  life's  perplexing  foad  ; 
The  mists  of  error  to  control ; 
And  thro'  its  gloom  direct  my  soul 

To  happiiicos  and  good  1 
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J^encath  her  clear  discerning  eye 
Tjic  visionary  shadows  fly 

or  Folly's  painted  show  . 
She  set?,  ihro'  ty'r^'  fair  disguise. 
That  all  but  Virtue's  solid  joys 

Is  vanity  and  woe. 


§  47.  0)1  Human  Life,     Op:ilvie. 

"By  Time's  slow-heininiitidc,  the  worksofnian 
Are  whehii'd  ;  how  sinks  benealJi  his  ^vaste- 

ful  sway 
The  pritle  of  empire!  Glittering  for  a  while, 
The  gilded  vessels  sport  along  the  stream, 
Fiinn'dwith  propitious  gales:  the  sides  are  firm, 
The  hull  capacious,  and  the  swelling  sails 
J"loat  to  the  hrepze  of  summer.  Ah  1  how  soon, 
Torn  hv  the  tempest's  w^idly-rushing  wing,* 
And  foundering  on  the  deep  it  lie^-iielorm'd, 
A  shatter'd  wreck!  Noi  less  on  liic  descends 
The  storm  impetuous  ;  let  thy  silver  hairs, 
Time-.hallow'd  ase,  be  witness  1  the  dim  eye. 
The  tottering  tread,  the  furrow'd  cheek,  the  hand 
Yet  trembling  from  the  blast.  Tell,  ye  who  tend 
The  bed  of  denth,  how  o'er  the  helpless  race 
Of  human  victims  strides  the  harpy  foot' 
Of  Misery  triumplumt !  while  the  veins 
Shrink  to  the  Fever's  scorching  breath,  or  feel, 
i^tarling,  the  fiery  d-irt  of  racking  Pain, 
That  writhes  to  agony  ;  or  loosen'd  shake 
Before  Consuniption  ;  when  her  baleful  sponge 
Drops  its  green  poison  on  the  springs  of  life. 

iSor  these  alone  pursue  the  race  of  man. 
Far  other  ills  await ;  far  other  woes 
Like  vultures  revel  on  his  canker'd  heart. 

O  ye  who  nightly  languish  o'er  the  londi. 
Where  sleepsthy  dust,  Eugenio !  Ye  whose  heart? 
O'er  Virtue  bleed,  wVcn,  reeking  from  t  he  scourge 
Of  dire  Opj)ression,  in  some  lonely  cave 
She  pines  all  desolate  ! — Ye  powers  that  haunt 
The  valewbere  Genius  breathes  her  plaint  alone, 
Wild  to  the  whistling  witul;  her  voice  unheard 
As  airs  that  warble  o'er  the  nuumnring  dale 
Remote,  to  Solitude's  inchanting  ear! 
O  tell,  why  wrnpt  in  Grandeur's  lloatlng  robe 
Vice  mounts  her  throne  I  whjle  ir<?mbling  at  the 

bar. 
Stands  Innoc^^nce  appall'd  !  Tell  why  the  hand 
unlicens'd,  gra?ps 
indignant  brow 
Looks  down,  whilemcek-ey'dModesty,dismay'd, 
Mantles  her  cheek  in  crimson,  and  retires 
To  blush  in  silence!  why  thy  pur})le  car, 
Ili^h-plum'd  Ambition,  l)athes  its  rolhng wheels 
In  blood,  and  o'er  pale  Virtue's  strea 
Rapid  and  madd'nmg       '        " 


Of  strutting  luipudcnce 
The  palm  of  Worth,  and  hi 


1  mm  g  corse. 
1L1.5  to  reach  the  goal ! 


§  48.  Diseases  are  the  Comequence  of  Inlenipc- 
ranee.  Ogilvie. 

Long  o'er  the  lilied  plain  I  cast  my  eye. 
Long  mark'd  the  crowd  that  roam'd  delighted 
Alternate  transport,  i)ity,  love,  and  fear,     [on  ; 
Work'd  in  my  bosom. 

i  iodk'd,  and  hovering  o'er  the  fiow^ry  turf 


Were  seen  innumerable  shapes,  whose  wjngs 
Wav'd  on  the  wind,  or  o'er  the  glitienng  field 
Who  trod  in  silence.   Care  with  lowering  brow 
Sfon-  stalk'd  ;  and  Slander,  s]U>ckled  as  the^nake 
That  stings  th'  unwary  traveller,  along 
The  teuated  earth  irail'd  loose,  or  borne  on  wings 
Blue  as  the  brimstone's  gleam,  in  secret  shot 
ller  poison'd  arrows.      Pining  Knvy  gnaw'd 
A  blasted  laurel,  fi'om  the  locks  of  Fame 
Snatch'd,  a:^  the  g'V.dess  to  her  lips  applied  ' 

Ilcr  niighty  trump,  and  swell'd  a  solemn  note 
Ti)  Homer's  venerable  name — Not  far 
Stood  I)isco«'(i  foaming.  Riot  doublo-tongu'd. 
And  gleaming  Frenzy,  ami  thy  >ellow  v^ing, 
Ikyengc,  fell  fiend !  shook  plagues,  and  thro'tho 
Infus'd  tlieir  ^erlom  to  the  imnf)st  sotrl.   [breast 
O'er  all,  Disease  her  beauty-withering  wand 
Wav'd  high  ;  and,  heaving' on  the  heavy  air, 
Her  raven  pinions,  bloated  as  ^hc  sail'd 
I'he  face  of  Nature,     Sliapeiess  was  her  form. 
And  void;  the  owl's  ill-ouien'd  eyes  high-rais'd 
Speckled  her  front,  her  nostrils  breath 'd'a  cloudy 
PaleFamine'ssallow  hand  had  scoop'd  her  cheek  j 
And  a  green  viper  form'd  her  forky  tongtsc. 

^Slow  she  mov'd 

Along  the  troubled  air;  and  from  a  hag 
(Wrought  deep  by  Envy  hi  her  midnight  den) 
Scatter'd  the  seeds  of  death.  The  sparkling  bowl 
Receiv'd  them  now  ;  and  now  the  enfeebled,  corse. 
Lank,  open,  spent,  at  each  unfolding  pore 
Suck'd  in  the  poison,  as  it  rose  decay 'cl, 
Livid  and  weak,  from  Pleasure's  loose  embrace. 

Soon  o'er  each  withering  cheek  the  baleful 
prtw'r  • 

Flad  spread  unseen  her  life-consuming  stain  : 
Nor  knew  th'  exulting  youth,  who  c|uaft\l  elate 
The  draught  delicious,  that  untimely  frost 
Lurk'd  by  the  springs  of  life;  and  secret  chill'd 
The  florid  blood,  and  mark'd  him  for  the  tomb. 

Atlast  with  weak  stepcame  thetrcmblingSage, 
Hn2-gard,andshrinkingfr()m  thebreeze;  his  voice 
Wasdecp,  and  hollow ;  ai^l  the  loose  nerves  shook 
His  silver-sprinkled  h&ul.   He  thus  begun  : 

"  O  yet,  while  Heav'n  susjiends  vourddom,bc 
Mv  sons!  O  cease  to  listen  to  the  lure       [v.ise^ 
of  Pleasure!  Death  attends  her  f(:Tvvard  step. 
And  Peril  lays  the  sure,  tho'  secret  snare. 
Hear,  then,  j,he  words  of  age.  Yet  Fate  bestows 
One  hour;   yet  Virtue,  witli  indulgent  voice,    . 
By  me  invites  to  shun  the  dc.  ions  maze 
Of  Error:  —-Yet  lo  crown  with  length  of  days, 
VVith  joy,  with  happine?s,  your  bold  career 
Sheliope: !  O  snatch  the  profler'd  boon !  berous'd  ; 
F>e  her  stnmgarm  tremendous  at  your  heads 
Shall  launch  th'avenging  thunder;  eredismay'd, 
Perplex'd,  bewjlder'd,  wild,  you  seek  the  haunt 
Of  Peace,  when  darkness  veils  her  lowly  cot : 
mill 


And  mourn  her  gentle 


for  ever  gone." 


5  49.  f^'ishcs  oltained  oflen  make  Men  mtsemlle. 

Ogilvi<^. 
Yet  warn'd,  behold  what  danger  marks  the 
patb  - 

Of. 
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,  prcsuiiijiUious 
:er  at  the  root, 


ipes 


or  high-brou'd  Opulence  !  Intemperance, 
'ilie  tVititful  parent  of  Disease,  behind 
lie Js  loose, and  silent  plants  ih' CMJtangline;  snare. 
Oil  when,  tovengeance  rons'd  ih'  Eternal  dooms 
Soiue  wretch  to  miser)-  extreme,  he  grants 
The  fervent  wish  ;  he  sives  ih'  insatiate  eye 
'i'o  ro\e  transported  o'er  its  golden  store  ; 
The  heart  to  swell  like  Xerxes',  -when  he  view'd 
His  hosts  that  wrapt  th'  inuneasnrable  plain, 
And  triumph'd  in  his  pow'r.     Thus  fares  the 

wretch 
As,  whirPd  b)  Passion,  Xhro'  life's  dusty  field 
ile  bursts  exidtinc;.     On  the  droopinc,  head 
Of  Merit,  shy  to  censure,  and  represt 
I5y  decent  Pride  from  murnnnina,;  his  rude  band 
Arrests  the  jnvhu.     Me  gains  it ;  and  ador'd 
.By  Folly's  wond'ring train 
His  course;   lililikeacaid 
That  secret  riots  on  the  vital  stream, 
Slow,  but  sure-wasliuu;  Fate  in  silence  takes 
Th'  ine\itable  aim  ;  and  s})are<4  the  hand. 
Of  hoary  Time  his  sihcr  and  his  scythe. 

0  weak!  thro'  Passion's  erring  glass  to  view 
What  cooler  thought  condemns  !  Thiidi'st  thou 

the  man 
By  birth  exalted,  by  the  lavish  hand         £hours 
Of  F^^rtune  crown'd  with  honor,  whose  gay 
Daiiee  to  the  melting  lute's  melodious  lay, 
]shapp\: — Know, thy  wanderingsearch  mistakes 
The  shade  for  substance.     Coidd  thy  thought 
The  nund  within,  what  real  ills  excite  [explore 
I'he  ujeniai  tumult;  to  the  trembling  ga/e 
(jf  Fear  what  phantoms  of  imagin'd  woes 
Swim  thro'  the  dark  night's  solemn  noon,  when 

Sleep 
Shakes  not  ner  poppies  o'er  his  longing  eyes. 
That  roll  in  vain  ;  what  inward-eating  care 
Preyson  hispamper'd  blood;  what  wishes  wild;  j 
AVhat  dread  of  future  misery  ;>what  dreams 
Of  horror  gleam  athwart  the  sable  scroll  [scene 
Where  Memory  prints  her  records  :   would  the 
Wake  thee  to  envy?  Would  thy  wishing  soul 
Pant  for  the  boon  that  glitters  to  the  eye, 
But  stings  the  heart,  and  poisons  all  iis  joy  ? 

1  .read  thy  secret  doubt  :  — *'*Tis  Guilt  that 

shades 
The  brow  of  Grandeur:   'tis  the  soleuui  ncal 


Of  Conscience,  thundering  in  thement.u  ear. 

That  wakes  to  quick  sensation.  To  the  tlreaui 

Of  harmless  Innocence,  no  Demon  shakes 

His  front  terrific:  all  is  calm  witliin. 

And  tun'd  to  perfect  harmony. — Yet  Peace 

May  dwell  with  Opulence;   one  happy  mind 

May  eye  rejoicing  it  extended  pow'r 

To  work  for  man ;  exulting  as  it  views 

A  smiling  tribe  around,  snatch'd  from  the  grasp 

Of  ruthless  want,  and  basking  in  the  beam 

Of  joy,  to  trans])ort  kindling,  and  to  love." 

T^is  just — The  noble  mind  by  Fortune  rais'd. 
And  warn\'d  by  strong  benevolence  to  spread 
Its  happiness  to  all,  displays  to  man 
His  Maker's  image^     'lo  a  godlike  few 
Heav'n  gives  at  once  the  virtue  and  the  power  ; 
Yet  plants  not  Opulence  for  these  a  snare. 


Tliat  poverty  escapes? — ^The  wretch  whodragg'd 
His  sire  relentless  to  the  loml)  —  say  rost 
No  boiling  passion  in  his  raukle<l  heart  ? 
Felt  t\ot  his  toriur'd  breast  the  venom  sting 
Of  keen  Impatience?   Flaui'd  not  to  his  eye 
(Jold,  titkis,  honor;  all  the  tinsel-show. 
That  on  the  sullen  front  of  Avarice  wakes 
A  gloomy  sniiJc,  and  bids  his  little  thought 
Receive  a  gleam  of  joy?   From  these  secure 
Lives  not  untutor'd  Indigence  at  ease? 
And  steals  unseen  along  the  vale  of  Life, 
('aim,  peacefid,  sheltered  from  the  stormy  blast 
That  shakes  Ambition's  plume: '  that  wrecks  the 

hope. 
The  quiet  of  mankind  ?— What  though  to  these 
'file  means  are  scanty?  —  Oer  the  roughen'd 

cheek 
Ilealih sheds herbloom  ;  their  slncwsknit by  toil. 
Robust  and  firni,  sujjport  th'  allotted  weight 
And  gradual  loosed  bv  long  revolving  years. 
Resign  their  charge,  uutaiiUed  by  the  seals 
Of  lurking  Death,  slow  thro'  the  form  dilhis'd 
From  meals  that  Nature  nauseates,  liom  the  cup 
Where  the  winelaughs,dndoaihernantUngcheelv 
Kindles  a  traiusieni  blush,  but  works  disease. 
And  shades  the  temples  with  untimely  snow. 

§50.     DElf\rBoy3C. 

Unde  7iil  majus  gcnemtur  Jp&Oy 

Xec  I  iget  (jniJquajn  simile  aut  secuuduui.     II Q  R . 

F^ROM  earth's  low  prospects  and  deceitfulaints, 
I'rom    wealth's    allurements,    and    ambition's 

di-eaius, 
The  lover's  ra})tures,  and  the  hero's  vie^-s. 
All  the  false  joys  mistaken  man  pursues  ; 
'I'he  schemes  of  science,  the  delights  of  wine, 
Or  the  more  pleasing  follies  of  the  Nine! 
Recal,  fond  li;u-<l, 
Deluded  with  the  visionary  light 
A  nobler  theme  deiniwids  thy  sacred  song, 
.V  theme  beyond  or  man's  or  angel's  tongue  ! 

lint  oh,  alas  !  unhallow'd  and  profane, 
How  shah  thou  dare  to  raist;  the  heav'nly  strain? 
Do  Thou,  who  fiom  the  altar's  living  tire 


thy  long-enchanted  sight 


Isaiah's  tuneful  W])^  didst  once  inspire, 
Come  to  mv  aid,  celestial  Wisdom,  come  ; 
From  my  dark  mind  dispel  tliedoubliul  gloom  : 
My  passions  still,  my  purer  breast  inflame, 
'Vo  sing  that  God  from  whom  existence  caniej 
Till  heav'n  and  nature  in  the  concert  join. 
And  own  the  Author  of  their  birth  divine. 

I.      ETERNITY. 

Whenc?sprHng  this  glorious  frame !  or  whence 
The  various  forms  the  universe  compose?  [arose 
From  what  Almi";hty  Cause,  what  mysticsprings 
Shall  we  derive  the  origin  of  things  ? 
Sing,  heav'nly  (Juidc!  whose  all-efficient  light. 
Drew  dawning  planets  from  the  womb  of  night  I 
Since  reason,  by  the  sacred  dictates  taught. 
Adores  a  pow'rbeyond  the  reach  of  thought. 

1^'irst  Cause  of  causes!  Sire  suj)rcme  of  birth  I 

Sole  lidit  of  heav'n!  acknovvledg'd  life  of  earth! 

°  D4  WhusQ 
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ELEGANT  EXTRACTS, 

call'd  iliis  beauteous 


Book  I, 


Whose  Word  from  nothiji^ 

whole, 
This  wide  expanded  All  from  pole  to  pole! 
Who  shall  prescribe  the  boundiiry  to  Thee, 
Or  fix  the  aera  of  Eternity  ? 

Should  we,  deceived  by  error's  sceptic  glass. 
Admit  the  thought  absurd — Tiiat  Notiiing  was ! 
Thencewould  this  wild, this  false  conch  isionllow, 
That  Nothing  rais'd  this  beauteous  All  below  ! 
"When  from  disclosing  darkness  splendor  breaks. 
Associate  atoms  move,  and  uiatter  sj>eaks, 
When  non-existence  hurts  its  close  (hsgiiise, 
How  blind  are  mortals — not  lo  own  the  skies! 

If  one  vast  vnid  eternal  held  its  j)lace, 
Wheucestarted  time?  orwhencc expanded  space? 
What  gave  the  siumb'ring  mass  to  feel  a  change. 
Or  bid  consenting  worlds  harmonious  range? 
Could  Nothing  link  the  universal  chain  ? 
No,  'tis  impossible,  absurd,  and  vain  I 
Here  reason  its  eternal  Autiior  finds,  1 

The  whole  who  regidatcs,  \mites,  and  binds,  ^ 
l^nlivcns  matter,  anrl  produces  minds!  J 

Inactive  Chaos  sleeps  in  dull  repose, 
Nor  knowledge  thence,  nor  free  volition  flows! 
xV  nobler  source  those  powers  ethereal  show, 
!By  which  we  think,  design,  reflect,  and  know; 
These  from  a  cause  superior  date  their  rise, 
**  Abstract  in  essence  from  material  ties." 
An  origin  immortal,  as  supreme, 
From  wiiose  jjureday,  celestial  rays  !  they  came: 
In  whom  all  possible  ])erfections  shine, 
Eternal,  seif-existent,  and  divine! 

From  this  great  spring  of  uncreated   might  ! 
This  all-resplendent  cwb  of  vital  light ; 
Whence  all-created  beings  take  their  rise. 
Which  beautify  the  earth,  or  paint  the  skies  ! 
Profusely  wide  the  boundless  blessings  flow, 
Which  hcav'nciirichand  gladden  worlds  below! 
Which  are  no  less,  when  properly  defin'd. 
Than  emanations  of  th'  Eternal  Mind  ! 
Hence  triumphs  truth  beyond  objection  clear 
(Let  unbelief  attend  and  shrink  with  fear!) 
That  what  for  everwas — hiust  surely  be 
Beyond  commencement,  and  from  period  free; 
Drawn  from  himself  his  native  excellence, 
His  date  eternal,  and  his  space  immense! 
And  all  of  whom  that  man  can  comprehend, 
Is,  that  he  ne'er  began,  nor  e'er  shall  end. 

In  him  from  whom  existence  boundless  flows. 
Let  hund)le  faith  its  sacred  trust  repose  : 
Assur'd  on  Ids  eternity  depend, 

**  Eternal  Father !  and  eternal  Friend  !" 
Within  that  mystic  circle  safety  seek. 
No  time  can  lessen,  and  no  force  can  break  ! 
And,  lost  in  adoration,  breathe  his  praise, 
High  Rock  of  ages,  antient  Sire  (^f  days ! 

II.      UNITY. 

Thusrecogniz'd,thespring  of  lifeand thought ! 
Eternal,  self-deriv'd,  and  unbegot 
Approach,  celestial  Muse,  th'  empyreal  throne. 
And  awfully  adore  tli'  exalted  One! 
In  nature  pure,  in  place  supremely  free, 
Aiid  happy  in  essential  unity  ! 


Bless'd  in  himself,  had  from  his  forming  hand 
No  creatures  sprung  to  hail  his  wide  conmiand 
Bless'd,  had  the  sacred  fountain  ne'er  run  o'er,. 
A  boundless  sea  of  bliss  that  knows  no  shore! 

Nor  sense  can  two  prime  ori^ 
N 


ms  conceive. 


or  reason 


two  eternal  Gods  helicie  ! 


Could  the  wild  Manichaean  own  that  guide. 
The  good  would  triumph,  and  the  ill  subside  1 
Again  would  vanquisii'd  Aramanius  bleed. 
And  darkness  from  prevailing  light  recede ! 

In  ditV'rent  individuals  we  livid 
An  evident  disparity  of  mind  : 
Hence  ductile  thought  a  thousand  changes  gains. 
And  actions  vary  as  the  will  ordains ; 
But  should  two  Beings,  equally  supreme. 
Divided  pow'r  and  parted  empire  claim  ; 
How  soon  would  universal  order  cease! 
How  soon  would  discord  harmony  displace! 
]:!ternal  schemes  nunntain  eternal  fight. 
Nor  yield,  supported  by  eternal  might ; 
Where  each  would  uacontrol'd  his  aim  pursue, 
Tlie  links  dissever,  or  the  chain  renew  ! 
INIatterfrom  motion  cross  impressions  take. 
As  serv'd  each  pow'r  his  rival's  pow'r  to  break, 
While  neutral  Chaos  from  his  deep  recess. 


■I 


Would  view  the  never-ending  strife  increase 
And  bless  tiic  coi^test  thatsecur'd  his  peace  ! 
While  new  creations  would  opposing  rise. 
And  elemental  war  deform  the  skies! 
Around  wild  uproar  and  confusion  hurl'd. 
Eclipse  theheav'ns,  and  waste  the  ruin'd  world. 

l\vo  independent  causes  to  admit. 
Destroys  religion,  and  debases  wit ; 
The  first  by  such  an  anarchy  undone. 
The  last  acknowledges  its  source  but  one. 
As  from  the  main  the  mountain  rills  are  drawn. 
That  wind  irriguous  thro'  the  flow'ry  laAvn  ; 
So,   mindful  of  their  spring,  one  course  they 

keep, 
Exploring,  till  they  find  their  native  deep! 

E^xalted  Power,  invisible,  supreme. 
Thou  sov'reign,  sole  unutterable  Name  ! 
As  round  thy  throne  thy  flaming  seraphs  stand. 
And  touch  the  golden  lyre  with  trembling  hand ; 
Too  weak  thy  pure  effulgence  to  behold. 
With  their  rich  plumes  their  dazzled  eyes  in  fold ; 
Transported  with  the  ardors  of  thy  praise. 
The  holy  !  holy  !  holy  !  anthem  raise  ! 
To  them  responsive,  let  creation  sing. 
Thee,  indivisible  eternal  King ! 

III.       SPIRITUALITY. 

O  say,  celestial  Muse  !  whose  purer  birth 
Disdains  the  low  material  ties  of  earth  ; 
By  what  bright  images  shall  be  defin'd 
The  mystic  nature  of  tli'  eternal  Mind  ! 
Or  how  shall  thought  the  dazzling  height  explore. 
Where  all  that  reason  can —  is  to  adore  I 

Tliat  God's  an  immaterial  essence  pure, 
W^hom  figure  can't  describe,  nor  parts  immure  j 
Incapable  of  passions,  impulse,  fear. 
In  good  pre-eminent,  in  truth  severe: 
Unmix'd  his  nature,  and  sublim'd  his  pow'rs 
From  all  the  gross  allay  that  tempers  ours; 

In 
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In  whose  clear  eye  the  bright  awgelic  train. 
Appear  suffus'ci  with  imperfectioii's  stain! 
Impervious  to  the  man's  or  seraph's  eye, 
iBeyond  the  ken  of  each  exaked  high. 
Him  Avould  in  vain  material  semblance  feigri, 
Or  figur'd  shrines  the  boni-xlkss  God  contain  ; 
Object  of  faith  !  he  shmis  the  view  of  sense. 
Lost  in  the  blaze  of  sightless  excellence! 
Most  perfect,  most  intelligent,  most  wise. 
In  whom  the  sanctity  of  pureness  lies  ; 
In  whose  adjusting  mind  the  whole  is  wrour!;ht, 
Whose  fonri  is  spirit,  and  whose  essence  thought! 
Arc  truths  inscribed  by  Wisdom's  brightest  ray. 
In  characters  that  giUl  the  face  of  day  ! 

Reason  con^essM  (hovve'er  we  may  dispute), 
Fix'd  boundary i  discovers  man  from  brute; 
But,  dim  to  us,  exerts  its  fainter  ray, 
Depress'd  in  matter,  anrl  allied  to  clay! 
In  forms  superior  hindles  less  confiu'd. 
Whose  dress  is  aetlier,and  whose  substance  mind ; 
Yet  all  from  Him,  supreme  of  causes  flow. 
To  Him  their  pow'rs  and  their  existence  owe ; 
prom  the  bright  cherub  of  the  noblest  birth, 
Tothepoorreasoningglow-wormplac'donearth  ; 
From  matter  then  to  spirit  still  ascend, 
Tliro'  spirit  still  refining,  higher  ttnd  ; 
Pursue,  on  knowledge  bent,  tb.c  pathless  road. 
Pierce  thro'  infinitude  in  quest  of  God! 
Still  from  thy  scaro'i,  the  centre  still  shall  fly. 
Approaching  still — ihou  never  shalt  come  nigh  ! 
So  Its  bright  orb  ih'  aspiring  flame  would  join. 
But  the  vast  dislance  mocks  the  fond  design. 
If  he,  Almighty!  whose  decree  is  fate. 
Could,  to  display  his  pow'r,  subvert  his  state; 
Bid  from  his  plastic  hand,  a  greater  rise. 
Produce  a  master,  and  resign  his  skies; 
Impart  his  inconmmnicable  flame, 
The  mystic  number  of  th'  Eternal  Name ; 
Then  might  revolting  reason's  feeble  ray 
Aspire  to  question  God's  all-perfect  day! 
Vain  task !  the  clay  in  the  directing  hand. 
The  reason  of  its  form  might  so  demand. 
As  man  presume  to  question  his  dispose 
From  whom  the  ]X)wer  he  thus  abuses  flows. 

Here  point,  fair  Muse  I  the  worship  God  re- 
quires. 
The  soul  inflam'd  with  chaste  and  holy  fires? 
W  here  love  celestial  warms  th*'  happy  breast. 
And  from  sincerity  the  thought's  express'd  ; 
Where  genuine  piety,  and  truth  refin'd. 
Re-consecrate  the  temple  ui  the  mind  ; 
With  grateful  flames  the  living  altars  glow. 
And  God  descends  to  visit  man  below ! 

IV.       OMNIPRESENCE. 

Thro'  th'  nnmeasurable  tracts  of  space 
Go,  Muse  divine!  and  present  Godhead  trace! 
See  where,  by  place  uncircumscrib'd  as  time, 
He  reigns  extended  ;  and  he  shines  sublime  ! 
Shouldst   thou    above    the    heav'n  of   heav'ns 

ascend, 
Couldstthou  below  the  depth  of  depths  descend. 
Could  thy  fond  flight  beyond  the  starry  sphere 
The  radiant  morning's  lucid  pinions  bear ! 


There  should  his  brighter  presence  shine  confest. 
There  his  almighty  arm  thy  course  arrest ! 
Could'st  thou  the  thickest  veil  of  night  assume^ 
Or  think  to  hide  thee  in  the  central  gloom  i 
Yet  there,  all  patent  to  his  piercing  sight. 
Darkness  itself  would  kindle  into  light  • 
Not  the  dark  mansions  of  the  silent  grave. 
Nor  darker  hell,  from  his  perception  save; 
What  pow'r,  alas !  thy  footsteps  can  convey 
Bevond  the  reach  of  onniiprcsent  day? 

In  his  wide  grasp,  and  coriiprehensivc  eye. 
Immediate  worlds  on  Avorlds  unnumber'd  lie  ^ 
Systems  inclos'd  in  his  perception  roll. 
Whose  all-informing  mind  uirects  the  whole: 
Lodg'(l  in  his  grasp,  tlieir  certain  ways  theyknow; 
Plac'd  in  that  sight  from  wiience  can  nothing  go- 
On  earth  his  footstool  fix'd,  in  heav'n  his  seat; 
Enthron'd  he  dictates,  and  iiis  word  is  fate. 

Nor  want  his  shining  images  below  ; 
In  streams  that  murnuir,  or  in  winds  that  blow; 
His  spirit  broods  along  the  b(iundless  flood. 
Smiles  in  the  plain,  and  whispers  in  the  wood; 
Warms  in  the  genial  sun's  enhv'ning  ray. 
Breathes  in  the  air,  and  beautifies  the  day! 

Should  man  his  great  inmiensity  deny, 
Man  might  as  well  usurp  the  vacant  sky  : 
For  were  he  limited  in  date,  or  view. 
Thence  were  his  attributes  imperfect  too; 
His  knowledge,  power,  hisgoodness  aliconfm"'d. 
And  lost  th'  idea  of  a  ruling  Mindl 
Feeble  the  trust,  and  comfortless  the  saisc 
Of  a  defective  partial  Providence  ! 
Boldly  might  then  his  arn;  injustice  brave. 
Or  innocence  in  vain  his  mercy  crave ; 
Dejected  virtue  lift  it's  hopeless  eye  : 
And  heavy  sorrow  vent  the  heartless  sigh! 
An  absent  God  no  abler  to  defend. 
Protect,  or  punish,  than  an  absent  friend; 
Distant  alike  oiir  wants  and  griefs  to  know. 
To  ease  the  anguish,  or  prevent  the  blov/. 
If  he.  Supreme  Director,  were  not  near. 
Vain  were  our  hope,  and  empty  were  our  fear; 
Unpunish'd  vice  would  o'er  the  world  prevail. 
And  unrewarded  virtue  toil  —  to  fail! 
The  moral  world  a  second  cha(\s  lie. 
And  nature  sicken  to  the  thoughtful  eye! 

Even  the  Aveak  embryo,  ere  to  life  it  breaks, 
Frorn  his  high  pow'r  its  slender  texture  takes  ; 
While  in  his  book  the  various  parts  inroU'd, 
Increasing,  own  eternal  Wisdom's  mould. 

Nor  vicAvs  he  only  the  material  wliolc. 
But  pierces  thought,  and  penetrates  the  soul ! 
Fre  from  the  lips  the  vocal  accents  part, 
Or  the  faint  pur{X)se  dawns  within  the  heart. 
His  steady  eye  the  mental  birth  perceives. 
Ere  yet  to  us  the  new  idea  lives ! 
Knows  what  we  say,  ere  yet  the  words  procec4. 
And  ere  we  form  th'  intention,  marks  the  deed  ! 

But  Conscience,  fair  vicegerent-light  within. 
Asserts  its  Author,  and  restore^  the  scene  ! 
Points  out  the  beamy  of  the  govern'd  plan, 
"  And  \  indicates  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 
^  Then,  sacred  Muse,  by' the  vast  prospect  fir'd. 
From  hca\  en  descended',  as  by  heaven  iuspir'd  • 

His 
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llisall-enIiglit"ningOinnipp^senceown,[kuo\vnj 
"Wliciice  lu'st  thou  fcel'st  ihy  dwindlin;^;  jnesence 
His  wideOiunisciencCjjiislly,  grateiul,  siug. 
Whence  thy  weak  science  prunes  its  callow  wing! 
And  hless  th?  Kternul,  All-inturniing  S»)ul, 
Whose  sight  pervades,  wliose  knowledge  tills  the 
■tvliole. 

V.       IMMUTABILITY. 

As  the  Eternal  and  Omniscient  Mind, 
Ey  law's  not  limited,  nor  bounds  coniin'd. 
Is  always  independent,  always  free, 
H<?uce  shines  confy^s'd  Innnutability  ! 
Change,  whether  the  spontaneous  cliUd  of  will. 
Or  birth  of  force  —  is  imperfection  siiil. 
But  he,  all-jierfect,  in  himself  contains 
Pow'r  self-deriv'd,  and  from  himself  he  reigns  I 
If,  altertl  by  constraint,  wc  could  suppose. 
That  God  his  fix'd  stability  sliould  lose  ; 
How  startles  reason  at  a  thought  so  strang-e  ! 
What  pow'r  can  force  Omni|)Otence  to  cliange  r 
If  from  his  own  divine  productive  thought. 
Were  the  v-et  stranger  alteration  wrought ; 
Could  excellence  supreme  new  rays  acquire? 
Or  strong  perfection  raise  its  glories  higher? 
Absurd! — his  high  meridian  brightness  glows, 
jNever  decreases,  never  overflows ! 
Knovvs'uo  addition,  }'iekls  t(j  no  decay. 
Tile  blaze  of  incommunicable  day  ! 

iielow  through  ditferent  forms  does  matter 
And  life  subsist  from  elemental  change  ; [range, 
Eicjuids  condensing  shapes  terrestrial  wear, 
Earth  mounts  in  fire,  and  fire  dissolves  in  air; 
While  we,  inquiring  ))hantoms  of  a  day, 
In  constant  as  the  shadows  we  survey  ! 
With  theui,  along  Time'?  rapid  current  j)nss, 
And  haste  to  mingle  with  the  parent  mass  j 
But  Thou,  Eternal  Eord  of  life  divine  ! 
In  youth  immortal  shalt  for  e\er  shine  ! 
Ko  change  shall  darken  thy  exahed  name; 
Prom  everlasting  ages  still  the  same! 

l(  (jod,  like  man,  bis  pmpose  could  renew, 
His  laws  could  vary,  or  bis  plans  undo  ; 
Des{)onding  Faith  would  drftopiis  cheerless  wing, 
Religion  deaden  to  a  lifeless  thing! 
Where  could  we,  rational,  repose  our  trust. 
But  in  a  P(nv>  immutable  as  just? 
How  judge  of  revelation's  force  divine, 
If  truth  unerring  gave  oot  the  design? 
Where,  as  in  nature's  fair  according  plan. 
All  smiles  benevolent  and  good  to  nuui. 

Plac'd  in  this  narrow  clouded  spot  below. 
We  darkly  see  around  and  darkly  know  ! 
Beligion  lends  the  salutary  beam, 
That  guides  our  reason  tliro'  the  dubious  gleam  ; 
Till  sounds  the  hour,  when  hevvhorules  the  skies 
Shall  bid  tlie  curtain  of  Omniscience  Hse! 
Shall  dissipate  the  mists  that  veil  our  sight. 
And  show  his  creatures — all  his  ivcqjs  are  rigJit ! 

Then,  when  astonish'd  nat\n-e  feels  its  fate. 
And  fetter'd  time  shall  know  his  latest  date  ; 
— hen  earth  shall  in  the  mighty  blaze  expire, 
Heav'u  melt  with  heat,  and  worlds  dissolve  in  fire!, 
The  universal  system  shrink  away, 
And  ceasing  orbs  confess  tli'  !il mighty  sway  ! 
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As  in  the  sacred  Bush,  shall  shine  the  sam'!. 
And  from  the  ruin  raise  a  fairer  frame  l 

VI.     omnipote:mce. 

Far  hejnce,  ye  visionary  charming  maids. 
Ye  fancied  nymphs  th;  •'naunttheGrv-cianshudc"!  ^ 
Your  birth  v.hofrom  conceiving  fiction  drew. 
Yourselves  producing  phantoms  as  upitrue  : 
\\\\l  come,  sni)erior  Muse!  divinely  bright. 
Daughter  oflieav'n,  whose  offspringstill  is  light  i 
!  Oh  condescend,  celestial  sacred  guest ! 
To  purge  my  sight,  and  animate  liiy  breast, 
Wiiile  1  presume  Omuij)Otence  to  trace. 
And  sing  that  Pow'r  who  peopled  boundless 
space!  [rode. 

Thou  present  wert,  when  forth  th'  Almighty 
VVhileChaos  trembledat  thevoice  ofGod![drevv, 
Thou  saw'st,  when  o'er  th'  immense  his  line  he 
V\  hen  Nothing  from  his  Word  existence  knew ! 
His  Word,  that  wak'd  to  life  the  vast  protbuncl. 
While  conscious  light  was  kindled  at  the  sound  I 
Creation  fitir  surpris'd  the  angelic  eyes, 
And  sov'reign  Y.  isdom  saw  that  all  was  wise! 

Him,  sole  Almighty,  nature's  book  displays;. 
Distinct  the  page,  and  legible  the  rays  ! 
Let  the  wild  sceptic  his  attention  throw 
To  the  broad  horizon,  or  earth  below  ; 
He  finds  thy  soft  impression  touch  his  breast. 
He  feels  the  (:iod,  and  own-<  him  nnconfest  : 
Should  thestray  pilgrim,  tir'd  of  sands  ami  skic>> 
In  Lybia's  waste  beh.old  a  palace  rise. 
Would  he  believe  the  charmfromaU)mswn)ught.* 
Go,  atheist,  hence,  and  mend  Uiyjuster  thought ! 

What  hand,  Almighty  Archiioci !  but  ihine> 
Could  give  the  model  of  this  vast  design  ? 
VVbai  hand  but  thine  adjust  th' amazing  whole? 
And  bid  consenting  system  beauteous  roll ! 
What  band  but  thine'  supply  the  solar  light ! 
Ever  bestowing,  yet  for  ever  bright ! 
What  hand  but  thine  the  starry  train  array. 
Or  give  the  Moon  to  shed  her  borrow'd  ray? 
What  hand  but  thine  the  azure  convex  spread  t 
What  hand  but  thine  compose  the  ocean's  bed  ? 
To  the  vast  main  the  sandy  barrier  throw, 
And  with  the  feeble  curb  restrain  the  foe  ! 
What  hand  but  ihine  the  wiut'ry  ilood  assuage^ 
Or  stop  the  tempest  in  its  wildest  rage  ! 

Thee  infinite!  what  finite  can  explore? 
Imagination  sinks  bcneatiitby  pow'r; 
The  could  the  ablest  of  thy  creatures  kndw. 
Lost  were  thy  Unity,  for  he  were  Thou ! 
Yet  present  to  all  sense  thy  pow'r  remains, 
Reveal'd  in  nature,  nature's  Author  reigns  ! 
In  vain  would  error  from  conviction  fly. 
Thou  ev'ry  where  are  present  to  the  eye! 
The  sense  how  stupid,  and  the  sight  how    lind,, 
That  fails  this  universal  truth  to  find  ! 

Go  !  all  tlie  sightless  realms  of  s])ace  survey. 
Returning  trace  the  Planetary  Way ! 
The  sun  that  in  his  central  glory  shines, 
Wiiile  ev'ry  planet  round  his  orb  inclines ; 
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Then  at  our  intermediate  glolie  repose. 
And  view  yon  lunar  satellite  that  s;k)\vs  ! 
Or  cast  alone;  the  azure  vault  the  eve, 
When  golden  day  enlli;htens  all  tiie  skv  ; 
Around,  heliold  earth's  variegated  scene, 
The  mingling  ])rospects,  and  tlje  How'iy  green  5 
The  mountain  hrow,  the  long-extended  w(  od, 
Or  the  rude  rock  that  tlireatens  o'er  the  flood  ! 
And  say,  are  these  the  wild  efi'ects  of  chance  ? 
Oh,  strange  effect  of'reas'ning  ignorar.ce  ! 

Nor  povv'r  alone  confess'd  in  grundcar  lies. 
The  glitt'ring  planet  or  the  painjed  skies  ! 
Kqua],  the  elepluint's  or  eniniet's  dress 
The  wisdom  ot'Oiunipotencc  confess  ; 
Krjual,  the  cund)rous  wliale's  enormous  mass, 
^\  ith  the  small  insects  in  the  crouded  grass  ; 
The  u)ile  tliat  gamhols  in  its  acid  sea, 
In  shape  a  porpu.-.,  though  a  speck  to  ihce  ! 
Kv'n  the  hiue  down  the  jmrple  plum  surrounds, 
A  living  \vorl(l,  thy  failing  sight  confounds. 
To  him  a  pcople<l  Habitation  shows, 
Where  millions  taste  the  hounty  God  bestows ! 

Great  Lord  of  life,  whose  all-controling  migiit 
Thro'  wide  creation  beams  divinelv  Inight, 
Nor  only  does  thy  pow'r  in  forming  shine. 
But  to  annihilate,  dread  Kin^  !  is  thine  : 
Shoulilst    thou    withdraw    thy    still-supporting 

hand. 
How  languid  nature  would  astonish'd  stand  I 
Thy  frown  the  anlient  realm  of  niglit  restore, 
And  raise  a  blank — where  systems  suul'd  before ! 

See  in  corruption,  all-surprising  state, 
How  struggling  life  eludes  the  slrok-e  of  fate  ; 
Shock'd  at  the  scene,  tho'  sense  averts  its  eye. 
Nor  stops  the  wonu'rous  process  to  descry  ;' 
Yet  juster  thought;  the  mystic  change  pursues. 
And  with  delight  Almighty  ^Visdom  views  1 
1'he  brute,  the  vegetable  world  surveys, 
Sees  life  subsisting  ev'n  froui  life's  dccavs ! 
Murk  thee,  self-taught,  the  pensive  rc{)tile  come, 
.Si)ifi  his  thin  shroud,  and  livii.y;  build  his  tomb! 
\Vith  conscious  rare  his  former  pkasures  leave. 
And  dress  him  for  th'  bus'ness  of  the  grave  ! 
Tiicncc,  pass'd  the  short-lit'd  change,   ren^w'd 

he  springs, 
Ajhnlres  the  skies,  and  tries  his  silken  wrngs  ! 
With  airy  flight  the  insect  roves  abroad, 
And  scorns  the  meaner  earth  he  lately  trod  ! 

Thee,  potent,  let  dcliver'd  Israel  praise. 
And  to  thy  name  their  grateful  homage  raise  ! 
Thee,  potent  God  !  let  Kgypt's  land  declare, 
Tliat  felt  thy  justice  awfully  severe  1 
How  did  tKy  frown  benight  the  shadowM  land  ! 
Nature  rcvers'd,  Itow  own  thy  high  conunand  ! 
When  jarring  elements  their  use  forgf>t. 
And  the  sun  felt  thy  overcasting  blol ! 
AVhcn  earth  produc'd  the  [)estileiitial  brood. 
And  the  foul  stream  was  crinison'd  into  blood ! 
How  deep  the  horrors  of  that  awful  night. 
How  strong  tiie  terror,  and  how  wild  thefri<2;ht! 
When  o'er  the  land  thy  sword  vindictive  pass'd. 
And  men  and  infants  breathd  at  once  their  last. 
How  did  thy  arm  thy  ilivw'd  trills  convey  ! 
T-'hy  light  conducting  point  the  patent  way  ! 


Obedient  ocean  to  their  marcli  divide 
The  wat-'ry  wall  distinct  on  either  side  ; 
While  thro'  the  deep  the  long  procission  led. 
And  saw  the  wonders  of  the  oozy  bed  I 
Nor  long  they  march'd,  till,  hlacknlng  in  the  rear. 
The  vengeful  tyrant  and  his  host  appear  i 
Plunge  down  the steej),  the  waMS  tiiy  nod  oLey, 
And  whelm  the  thrcat'ningstorm  bencaththcfvwil 

Nor  yet  (hy  pow'r  thy  chosen  train  forsook. 
When  thro'  Arabia's  sands  their  way  they  tgok  ; 
\\y  day  thy  cloud  was  present  to  the  sight, 
'J'hy  hery  ]uilar  led  the  march  by  nJghi^; 
Thy  hand  amidst  the  waste  their  table  spread. 
Whh  feather'd  \iands,  and  withhcav'nly  bread  ; 
\A'hcn  tlic  drv-  wilderness  no  streams  supplied, 
(iush'd  from  the  yielding  rock  the  vital  tidei 
What  limits  can  Omnipotence  conhue? 
W'hat  obstacles  oppose  thy  arm  divine? 
Since  stones  and  waves  their  settled  laws  for<>go. 
Since  seas  can  harden,  and  since  roci:s  can  flow  I 

On  Sinai's  top,  the  Muse  with  ardent  wing 
The  triumphs  of  Onmipotcnce  woidd  sing^. 
When  f»'er  its  airy  brow  thy  cloud  display "d, 
Involv'd  the  nations  in  its  awful  shade ; 
When  shrunk  the  earth  from  thy  approaching 
And  the  rock  treml)led  to  its  rooted  base:  [face. 
Vet  where  thv  majesty  divine  apix-ar'd. 
Where  shone'thy  gloiT,anfl  thy  voice  was  heard 3 
Ev'n  in  the  blaze  of  that  tremendous  day, 
Idolatry  its  impious  rites  could  pay  !  [vade. 

Oh  shame  to  thought !  —  thy  sacred  throne  in- 
Au^  brave  the  boh  that  linger'd  round  itshcud! 

VTl.     wrsDOM. 

Othou,who,whentli"Almightyform'd  this  All, 
Upheld  the  scale, and  weigii'd each balanc'd  ball; 
And  as  his  hand  com})leted  each  <iesign, 
Nutrd)erd  the  \vf>rk,  and  fix'd  the  seal  diviue^ 
O  Wisdom  infinite  \  creation's  soul, 
Wliose  ravs  difl'usc  new  lustre  o'er  the  whole. 
What  tongue  shall  make  tliy  charms  celestial 
known?  [own? 

Wliat  hand,  fair  Goddess !  paint  thee  but  thy 

What  tho'  in  nature's  universal  storfe 
Appear  the  won/lcrs  ofahnignty  pow'r; 
Pow'r,  unatt<  nr^cd,  terror  would  inspire, 
Aw'd  must  we  gaze,  and  conifurtless  admire. 
But  vviieu  fair  \\'is(loin  joins  in  the  design. 
The  bcautv  of  the  whole  result 's  divine ! 

Hence  life  acknov/ledges  its  glorious  cause. 
And  matter  Owns  its  great  Disposer's  laws  ; 
Hence  in  a  thousand  different  models  wrought. 
Now  fix'd  to  cjuiet,  now  allied  to  thought ; 
Hence  flow  the  forms  and  properties  of  things. 
Hence  rises  harmony,  and  order  springs  ; 
P'lse,  had  the  mass  a  shapeless  cham  lay," 
Nor  ever  felt  the  dawn  of  Wisdom's  day  ! 

Sec,  how  associate  round  their  central  sun, 
Tbrir  faithful  rings  the  circling  planets  run  ; 
Still  equl-distant,  never  yet  too  near, 
Exactly  tracing  their  appointed  sphere. 
Mark  how  the  moon  our  flying  orb  pursues. 
While  from  the  suii  her  monthly  light  renews; 

Breathes 
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Breathes  her  wide  influence  on  the  world  bc]ow. 
And  bids  tiic  tides  alteraaie  ebb  and  flaw. 
Vi'ivv  ho-^v  in  course  the  constant  seasons  rise, 
Deforu^  ti"ie  earth  or  beautify  the  skies  : 
First,  Spring  advancing,  Aviih  her  flow'ry  train; 
Next,  Summer's  iiand,  that  spreads  the  sylvan 

scene ; 
Tlicn,x\utumn,withheTyellowharv'ests  crowned, 
And  trembhng  Winter  close  the  annual  round. 
The  vegetable  tribes  observant  trace, 
From  the  tall  cedar  to  the  creepin,e;  grass  : 
The  chain  of  animated  beings  scale. 
From  the  small  reptile  to  the  enormous  whale  ; 
From  the  strong  eagle  stooping  thro'  the  skies. 
To  the  low  in:iect  that  escapes  thy  eves  ! 
And  see,  if  see  thou  canst,  in  ev'ry  frame, 
Kternal  Wisdom  shine  confest  the  same : 
As  proper  organs  to  the  least  assign'd. 
As  proper  uicans  to  propagate  the  kind. 
As  ju»t  til-.'  structure,  and  as  wjse  the  plan, 
A*  in  this  lord  of  all  —  debating  man  ! 

Hence,  rcas'ning  creature,  thy  disunction  find, 
JJor  longer  to  the  ways  of  Heav'n  be  blind. 
Wisdom  in  outward  beauty  striken  the  mind. 
But  outward  beauty  points  a  charm  behind. 
What  gives  the  eairth,  tlic  ambient  air,  or  seas. 
The  plain,  the  river,  or  the  wood  to  please  ? 
Oh  say,  in  whom  does  beavity's  self  reside. 
The  Beautitier,  or  the  beautified  ? 
1'here  dwells  the  Godhead  in  the  bright  disguise, 
Beyaad  the  ken  of  ali  creaicd  eyes  ; 
His  works  our  love  and  our  attention  steal ; 
His  v/orks  (surprising  thought)  the  Maker  veil; 
Too  weak  our  sight  to  pierce  the  radiant  cloud, 
W  bicre  Wisdom  shines,  inallhercharms  avow'd. 

O  gracious  God,  omnipotent  and  wise, 
Uncning  Lord,  and  Ruler  of  the  skies  1 
AU-condesccnding,  to  my  feeble  heart 
One  beam  of  tliy  cidestial  light  impart  j 
1  seek  not  sordid  wealth,  or  glitt'ring  pow'^r  ; 
O  grant  me  Wisdom  —  and  1  asl<  no  more  1 

VIII.       PROVIDENCE. 

As  from  some  level  country's  shclter'd  ground. 
With  towns  replete,  with  green  enclosures  bound. 
Where  tlte  e^-e  kept  within  the  verdant  maze. 
But  gets  a  transient  vista  as  it  strays  ; 
Th'C  pUgrira  to  some  rising  summit  tends. 
Whence  opens  all  the  scene  as  he  ascends  ; 
So  Providence  the  friendly  heights  supplies, 
WlK-re  ail  the  charms  of  Deity  surprise  ; 
llereGoodnessS  Power,  and  \Visdom,  all  unite. 
And  dazzling  glories  Avhelm  the  ravish'd  sight ! 

Almighty  Cause  !  'tis  thy  preserving  care. 
That  keeps  thy  >vorks  for  ever  fresh  and  fair  j 
The  sun,  from  thy  superior  radiance  bright, 
litemal  sheds  his  delegated  la^ht ; 
Lends  to  his  sister  orb  inferior  day. 
And  paints  the  silver  moon's  alternate  ray  : 
Thy  hand  the  waste  of  eating  Time  renews  : 
Thoti  shedd'st  the  tejiid  morning's  balmvdews: 
When  raging  winds  the  blacken'd  deep  deform. 
Thy  spirit  jMes  commissiouM  in  the  storm  j 


Bids  at  thy  will  the  siack'ning  tempest  cease. 
While  the  cahii  ocean  smooths  its  ruflled  face  $ 
Wh«n  lightnings  thro'  tlie  air  tremendous  fly. 
Or  the  blue  plague  is  loosen'd  to  destroy. 
Thy  hand  directs,  or  turns  aside  the  stroke  ; 
Thy  word  the  fiend's  commission  can  revoke; 
When  subterraneous  fires  the  surface  heave. 
And  towns  are  buried  in  the  yawning  grave ; 
Thou  sufier'st  not  the  mischief  to  prevail ; 
Thy  sov'reiga  touch  the  recent  wound  can  heal. 
To  Zembla's  rock  thou  scnd'st  the  cheerful  glean) ; 
O'er  Lybia'ssands  thou  pour'stthecoolingbtrcam; 
Thy  watchful  providence  o'er  all  intends, 
Thy  works  obey  their  great  Creator's  eruls. 

W  rien  man  too  long  the  paths  of  vice  pursued^ 
Thy  hand  prepar'd  the  universal  flood; 
Gracious,  to  Noah  gave  the  timely  sign. 
To  save  a  remnant  from  the  wrath  divine* 
One  shining  waste  the  glol)t  terrestrial  lay. 
And  the  ark  heav'd  along  the  troubled  sea  ; 
Thou  bad'si  the  deep  his  antient  bed  ex'plore, 
i'he  clouds  their  wat'ry  deluge  pour'd  no  moref 
The  skies  were  cUar'd — the  mountain  tops  Mere 
The  dove  paciik  brought  the  olive  green. [scen» 
On  Arrarat  the  haj>py  Patriarch  tost. 
Found  the  recover'd  world  his  hopes  had  lost; 
There  his  fond  eyes  review'd  tlie  jjleasing  scene. 
The  earth  all  verdant,  an-d  the  air  serene  ! 
Its  precious  fix-ight  the  guardian  ark  display 'd, 
Wliile  Noah  grateful  adoration  paid  1 
Beholding  in  the  many-tinclur'd  bow 
Tlie  promise  of  a  sai^:!r  world  below. 

W  hen  w'M  ambiiion  rear'd  its  impious  head^ 
And  rising  Babel  iieav'n  with  pride  survey'd; 
Thy  word  tiie   mighty  labor  could  confound. 
And  leave  the  mass  lo  moulder  with  the  ground. 
^  FroaiTliecall  human  action^  take  theirsprmgs. 
The  rise  of  empires,  and  the  fall  of  kings  1 
See  the  vast  theatre  of  time  display'd, 
W  liile  o'er  the  scene  succeeding  heroes  tread  I 
With  pomp  the  shining  images  succeed. 
What  leaders  triumph  land  whatmonarchs  bleed ! 
Perform  the  ])arts  thy  providence  assign'd. 
Their  pride,  their  passions,  to  thy  ends  inclin'd  s 
A  while  they  glitter  in  the  face  of  day. 
Then  at  thy  nod  the  phantoms  pass  away; 
No  traces  left  of  all  the  busy  scene. 
But  that  remembrance  says~-The  tlnn;^shaveleni  f 
*'  But(questionsDoubt)whencesickiynaturefeels 
"  The  ague-fits  her  face  so  soft  reveals?  [breast? 
**  \V  heace  earthquakeshcavctheearth'saslonish'd 
"  W hence teinpestsrageForyellowplaguesinfest? 
'*  Whence  draws  rank  Afnc  her  empoison'd 
"  Or  liquid  fires  explosive iEtna  pour?"  [stored 
Go,  sceptic  mole  !  demand  th'  eternal  cause. 
The  secret  of  his  all-preserving  laws  ; 
The  depths  of  wisdom  infinite  explore. 
And  ask  thy  Maker — why  he  knows  no  more  ? 

Thy  error  still  in  moral  things  as  great. 
As  vain  to  cavil  at  the  ways  of  fate. 
To  ask  why  prosp'rous  vice  so  oft  succeeds. 
Why  suffers  innocence,  or  virtue  bleeds? 
Wliy  monsters,  nature  must  with  blushes  own. 
By  crimes  grow  pow'rful,  and  disgrace  a  throne? 
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Whv  saints  and  sagfs/mark'd  in  every  age, 
perish  the  victims  of  tyrannic  rage  ; 
Why  Socmtc's  for  truth  and  freedom  ftH, 
Or  Nero  rcign'd  the  delegate  of  hell  ? 
In  vain  by  reason  is  the  maze  pursued. 
Of  ill  triumphant,  and  afllicted  good, 
Fix'd  to  ttie  hold,  so  nnght  the  sailor  airn' 
To  judge  the  pilot,  and  the  steerage  blame. 
As  we  direct  to  God  what  should  belong,^ 
Or  say,  that  sov'rcign  wi:^dora  governs  wfong. 

Nor  always  vice  does  uncorrected  go. 
Nor  virtue  unrewarded  pass  below  ! 
Oft  sacred  Justice  hi"ts  her  awful  head. 
And  dooms  the  t^•raI^t  and  th'  usurper  dead  , 
Oft  Providence,  more  friendly  than  severe. 
Arrests  the  hero  in  his  wild  career ; 
Directs  the  fever,  }>oniard,  or  the  ball,  ' 

By  which  an  Anunon,  Charles,  or  Caesar  fall  j 
Or,  when  the  cursed  Borgias  brew  the  cup 
For  merit,  bids  the  monsters  drink  it  up ; 
On  violence  qft  retorts  the  cruel  spear. 
Or  fetters  cunning  in  its  crafty  snare  j 
Relieves  the  innocent,  exalts  the  just, 
And  lays  the  proud  oppressor  in  the  dust ! 

But,  fost  as  Time's  swift  jnnions  can  convey, 
Hasteris  the  j)(nnp  of  that  tremendous  day. 
When  to  thL'  view  of  all  created  eves 
<T©d's  hi;;li  tribunal  shall  mujestic'rise, 
M'hen  the  loud  trumpet  shall  assemble  round 
Ihv  dead,  reviving  at  the  piercing  sound  1 
^V'here  men  and  angels  shall  to  audit  come, 
And  millio]is  yet  unborn  receive  their  doom ! 
Then  shall  fiir  Providence,  to  all  display'd. 
Appear  divinely  bright  witliout  a  shade; 
In  light  triumphant  all  her  iicts  be  shown. 
And  blushing  Doubt  eternal  Wisdom  own  ! 

Meanwhile,  'hou  great  Intelligence  supreme, 
Sov'rcign  Director  of  this  mighty  frame. 
Whose  watchful  hajid,  and  all-obsening  ken. 
Fashions  the  hearts,  and  views  the  wavs  of  men  ; 
Whether  thy  hand  th.e  plenteous  tab"le  spread. 
Or  measiire  sp;iringly  the  dnlv  bread  ; 
Whether  or  wealth  or  honors"  gild  the  scen.e. 
Or  wants  deform,  or  wasting  anguish  stain  ; 
On  thee  let  trurti  and  virtue  firm  rely, 
Bless'd  in  the  cure  of  thy  approving  cne! 
KnoAV  that  thv  providence,  tlieir  constant  friend, 
Thro'  life  shall  guard  them,  and  in  death  attend ; 
vViih  everlasting  arms  their  cause  embrace. 
And  crown  the  paths  of  piety  with  peace. 

■     IX.       GOODNESS. 

Yeseraplis,  who  God's  tlirone  encircling  still, 
Vi  ith  holy  zeal  your  golden  censers  fill ; 
Ye  flaming  ministers,  to  distant  lands 
\V  ho  bear,  obicqulous,  his  divine  commands  ; 
Ye  cherubs,  s^ho  conmose  the  sacred  choir. 
Attuning  to  the  voice  ttr  angelic  lyrel 
Or  ye,  fair  watives  of  tlie  lieav'Riy  plain, 
Wlio  once  were  mortal  —  now  a  happier  train  ! 
\\  ho  spend  in  peaceful  love  your  joyfu.l  hoar<». 
In  blissful  meads,  and  amaranthiMc  bowers. 
Oh  lend  Oiie  yf)ark  of  your  celestial  fij-e. 
Oh  deign  Jiiy  glowiiH^Uosom  to  inspire, 


And  aid  the  Muse's  unexperiencM  wing, 
Wliile  Goodness,  theme  divine,  she  ^'oa^j  to  sing! 

Tho'  all  thv  attril)utes,  divinely  iltir, 
Tliy  fall  perfection,  glorious  God  !  declare  ; 
Yet  if  one  beams  superior  to  the  rest. 
Oh  let  ihy  Goodness  laircst  be  coniess\l : 
As  shines  the  moon  amixlst  h.cr  starry  train. 
As  breathes  the  rose  amongst,  the  flow'ry  sceii^ 
iVs  the  nuld  dove  her  silver  plumes  displays. 
So  sheds  thv  mercv  its  distinguish'd  rays.' 

This  led.  Creator  mrld,  iliy  gracious' hand. 
When  forsuless  Chaos  heard  tliy  liigh  command  ;^ 
When,  pleas'd,  die  eye  thy  nialchless  works  re- 
view'd. 
And  Goodness,  placid,  spoke  that  all  was  good  I 

Nor  only  dtx's  in  heiiv'n  thy  Goodness  sliiiit^ 
Delighted  nature  fecis  hs  warmth  divine  -, 
The  vital  sun's  illuminating  beam. 
The  silver  crescent,  anil  the  starry  gleam. 
As  day  and  night  alternate  tlicy  couunarid, 
Prockilm  that  truth  to  ev'rj'  di>tani  land. 

See  smiling  nature,  with  thy  treasures  fiiir. 
Confess  thy  bounty  and  parenial  care ; 
Rcnew'd  by  thee,  the  faithful  seasons  rise. 
And  earth  with  plenty  ;dl  her  sons  supplies. 
'J'he  genejous  lion,  and  the  brindcd  boar. 
As  nightly  thro'  the  forest  walks  they  rnar. 
From  thee,  Almighty  iVIaker,  seek  tlieir  prey. 
Nor  from  thy  hand  unsiited  go  away  : 
To  thee  for  meat  the  callow  ravens  cry. 
Supported  by  thy  al!-pre?cr\Mng  eye  : 
From  thee  the  feather'd  natives  of  the  plain. 
Or  those  who  range  the  field  orplough  tlie  uiain. 
Receive  with  constant  course  th'appointed  food. 
And  taste  the  cup  of  universal  gt)od  ; 
Thy  hand  thou  open'st,  miilion'd  myriads  live; 
Thou  frown'st,  they  faint,  thou  smil'st,  and  L}>ey 

On  virtue's  acre,  as  on  rapine's  stores,  £re\  i^e  i 
See  Ileav'n  impartial  deal- the  fruitful  ^how'rs! 
*  Life's  common  blessings  all  her  chiida>n  share,' 
Tread  th.e  same  earth,  aiul  breathe  a  geu'ral  air! 
Without  distinction  boundless  blessings  fall. 
And  Goodwess  like  the  sun,  enlightens  all ! 

Oh  man  !  degenen'.te  man  !  oil'end  no  more! 
Go,  learn  of  brutes  thy  Maker  to  adore  ! 
Sirall  these  thro'  ev'ry  lr!l>e  his  bounty  own, 
Oi'aW  his  woiks  ungrateful  tliou  alone  ! 
Den  f  when  the  tunefid  voice  of  mercv  crie?. 
And  Mind  when  sov' reign  Goodness  charmi»  tlic 

eyes ! 
Mark  how  the  wretch  liisawful  name  1  )lasp]ieiTies, 
His  pity  spares  —  his  clemenc)  reclaims! 
Observe  his  patience  with  the  guilty  sui^e. 
And  bid  the  criminal  repent  and  live  j 
Recal  the  fugitive  v\  ith  gentle  eye. 
Beseech  the  obslinate,  he  would  not  die  ! 
Amazing  tenderness  —  amazing  most, 
The  soul  on  whom  such  mercy  should  be  lost ! 
But  wouldst  tliouview  the  rays  of  goodness  join 
In  one  strong  pomt  of  radiance  all  divine. 
Behold,  ccle;ii:d  ?\Iusc  I  yon  eastern  light; 
To  Bcthlem's  plain,  adoring,  bend  thy  siglit! 
Hear  Ihe  glad  me-sage  to  the  shepherds  giv'n. 
Good  will  on  eartli  to  man,  and  peace  In  Iu'Uv'd  ! 

A  ti  end 
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ELEGANT  EXTRAdta 


Bt)OK    1^ 


uVttciul  the  swains,  pursue  the  starr\-  road, 
And  nail  to  eartli  tlic  Saviour  ami  Uin  God  ! 

RcdiMuptiou  !  oh  thon  beauteous  niystieplan! 
Thou  salutar)-  source  of  life  to  man  ! 
What  tonguecan  sjieak  thycomprehenbivegraec? 
Wliat  thought  thy  (lej)ths  unfathomable  trace  ? 
When  lost  in  sin  our  ruin'd  nature  lay, 
^Vhen  awful  justice  claim'd  her  righteous  pay  l 
Sce  the  mild  Saviour  bend  his  pitvmg  eye. 
And  stop  the  ligh ruing  just  prepa'r'd  to  Hy  ! 
(O  strange  ciTeet  of  unexampled  ,love  !) 
View  hi]u  dehcend  the  hcav'nly  throne  abova; 
Patient  the  ills  of  mortal  life  endure. 
Calm,  though  revifd,  and  innocent,  tho'^^i )/! 
Uncertain  his  abode,  anrl  coarse  his  food. 
His  life  one  lair  continued  scene  of  good  j 
For  us  sustain  the  wrath  to  m«n  decreed, 
Tite  victim  of  eternal  justice  bleed  1 
I^ok  !  to  the  cross  the  Lord  of  life  is  tied. 
They  pierce  his  hands,  and  wound  his  sacrtd  sicie^ 
See  Goil  expires!  our  forfeit  ty  atone, 
While  nature  trembles  at  his  parting  groan! 

Advance,  thou  hopeless  mortal,  ste,el'd  in  guilt. 
Behold,  and,  if  thou  canst,  forbear  to  mtlt! 
Shall  Jesus  die  thy  frcedom  to  regain. 
And  nilt  thou  drag  the  voluntary  chain  ? 
Wilt  thou  refuse  thy  kind  assent  to  give. 
When  dying  he  looks  down  to  bid  ihee  live ! 
Penefse,  wilt  thou  reject  the  proHer'd  good, 
Bought  with  his  life,  and  streaming  in  his  blood? 
Whose  virtue  can  thy  deepest  crimes  eft'ace, 
Ke-heal  thy  nature,  and  confirm  thy  peace ! 
(van  all  the  errors  of  thy  life  atone,  * 
And  raise  thee  from  a  rebel  to  a  son  ! 

C)  blest  Redeemer,  from  thy  sacred  t]\rone. 
Where  saints  a.nd  angels  singthy  triiuuphs  won! 
(Where  from  the  grave  thou  rais'd  thy  glorious 

head, 
C'liainM  to  thy  car  the  pow'rs  infernal  led) 
From  that  exalted  heigiit  of  bliss  sujircme, 
.  FiOok  down  on  those  who  bear  thy  sacred  namej 
|lc5tore  their  ways>  inspire  them  l)y  thy  grace, 
''J"i*V  t^'^^'S  to  follow,  and  thv  steps  to  trac«e  ; 
Thy  hrj'ght  example  to  thy  doctrine  join, 
AndUy  tiielr  morals  prove  their  faith  divine! 

Not  on^y  to  thy  church  confine  thyr;(y, 
O'er  the  gfad  world  thy  healing  light  disijlay  ; 
Fair  Sun  of  Righteousness  !  in  beauty  rise. 
And  clear  the  nHsl«  that  cloud  the  mental  skies! 
To  Juduh's  remnant,  now  a  acatter'd  train, 
Oh  great  Messiah  1  show  thy  promis'd  reign; 
O'er  earth  as  wide  iliy  saving  warmth  ditRise, 
As  spreads  the  amhient  air,  or  falling  dews  ; 
And  haste  tiie  time  when,  vaiiquish'd  by  thy 

pDw'r-, 
Death  snail  expire,  and  sin  defile  no  more ! 

X.    RECTITUDE. 

Ilcnce  distant  far,  ye  sons  of  earth  profane. 
The  loose,  ambitious,  covetous,  or  vam  : 
Ye  worms  of  pow'r  !  ye  minion*d  slaves  of  state. 
The  wanton  vulgar,  and  the  sordid  great ! 
But  come,  ye  purer  souls,  from  dress  refin'd. 
The  blamelcafe  heart  and  uncorrupted  mmd ! 


Let  vour  chaste  hands  the  holy  altars  raise, 
Fresh  incense  bring,  and  light  the  glowing  blazei^ 
Vour  grateful  voices  aid  the  Muse  to  sing 
The  spotless  justice  of  tli'  Almi";hty  King! 

As  only  Rectitude  divine  he  knows. 
As  truth  and  sanctity  his  thoughts  compose  ; 
So  these  the  dictates  which  th'  Juernul  Mind 
To  reasonai)le  l)eiugs  has  assi<^n'd; 
These  has  his  care  on  cv'ry  nmid  impress' 4, 
The  conscious  seals  the  hand  of  lleav'u  attest ' 
When  man,  iKTverse,  for  wTong  forsakes  tlu 

He  still  attentive  keeps  the  fault  in  sigjit ; 
Demands  that  strict  atonement  shoukl  be  ma<lc. 
And  claims  the  forfeit  on  th'  ofi'ender's  head  ! , 

But  Doubt  demands- — "  Why  man  disposd 
"  this  way  ? 
"  Why  left  the  dang'rotis  choice  to  go  af^tray  ? 
"  IfHeav'n  that  made  him  did  the  faidt  foresee, 
**  Thence  follows,  Ile'av'n  is  more  to  blame  than 
No  —  had  to  gx)od  the  heart  alone  iucliii'd,  [he." 
What  toil,  what  prize  had  viriue  been  assign'd? 
From  obstivcles  her  noblest  triumphs  flow. 
Her  spirits  languish  when,she finds  no  foe! 
Man  iiiight  perhaps  have  so  lieen  happy  still,  y 
Happy,  without  the  privilege  of  will,  > 

And  just,  because  hishands.  wert  tied  from  ill !  j 
O  wond'rous  scheme,  to  meiKl  th*  alifiighty  plan. 
By'  sinking  all  the  dignity  of  man ! 

Yet  turn  thy  eyes,  vain  sceptic,  own  thy  pride. 
And  view  thy  happiness  and  choice  alliecf; 
See  virtue  trom  herself  lier  bliss  derive, 
A  bliss,  beyond  the  pow'r  of  thrones  to  give  j 
Sec  vice,  of  empire  and  of  wealtli  possess'd. 
Pine  at  the  heart,  and  feel  herself  unbless'd  : 
And,  say,  were  \et  no  farther  marks  assign'd. 
Is  man  ungrateful?  or  is  heav'n  mikind? 

"  Yes,  all  the  woes  fromHeav'n  permissive  fall, 
'*  The  wretch  adopts — the  wretch  injproves  them 
From  his  wild  lust,  or  his  oppressive  deed,  [all." 
Rajjes,  battles,  umrders,  sacrilege  proceed  ; 


His  wild  and)itioti  thins  the  peopled  earth 
Or  from  his  av'rice  faniine  takes  her  birth  j 
Had  nature  giv'n  the  hero  wings  to  fly. 
His  ))ride  woidd  lead  him  to  at^^empt  the  sky  I 
To  angels  make  the  pigmy's  folly  known. 
And  drawcv'n  pity  from  th' eternal  throne. 

Yet  while  on  earth  triumphant  vice  prevails, 
(vclestial  Justice  balances  her  scales. 
\\  ith  eye  unbiass'd  all  the  scene  surveys, 
With  hand  impar,tial  ev'ry  crime  she  weighs  j 
Oft  clo^e  pursuing  at  his  trembling  heels, 
The  man  of  blood  her  awful  ))resence  feels  ; 
Oft  from  iier  arm,  amidst  the  blaze  c/f  state,   y 
The  regal  tyrant,  with  success  ekatCj  > 

Is  forc'd  to  leap  the  precipice  of  fate  !  J 

Or  if  the  villain  pa.-^s  unpiinish'd  here, 
'Tis  but  to  make  the  future  stroke  severe  ; 
For  soon  or  late  eternal  Justice  pays 
iMankind  thejusl  desert  of  all  their  ways. 

'Tis  in  that  awful  all-disclosing  day. 
When  high  Omniscience  shall  her  hooks  display, 
When  Justice  shall  present  her  strict  accoimt, 
^^'hilc  Conscience  siiail  attest  the  due  artiotmt  j 
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'  hat  all  who  ft  cl,  condemn  the  drt-adfal  rod,     j  To  ^vhom  his  p;rarlon3  pfornkfes  extend, 
>haU  own  that  righteous  arc  tic  ^-.ays  of  God  1 1  in  whom  they  centre,  and  in  whom  shall  end. 
Oil  thtn,  while  penitence  can  lute  di-iarni,      j  ^Vhich(hlei;s^lonthatfoundationstue\vhobuild) 


"While  lin;ji:'rin,<i!;  Jnslice  yet  withiiolds  its  arm  ; 
^\  hi!ehe;iwnU  paiicfice grams (h;.'preci')us  time. 
Let  the  lost  sir;ner  thjni<  him  uf  hia  -crime  j 
Imniediaie,  to  ttie  seat  of  mercy  fly, 
ivor  wait  to-inorrou — lest  to-niglit  he  die  ! 
Hut  tremble,  all  ye  sins  of  blackest  birth, 
^  e  giants,  that  defovin  the  face  of  earth  ; 
Tremble,  ye  sons  of  aggravate:!  gi.ilt, 
And,  ere  too  late,  let  sorrow  learn  to  nich  : 
Jiemorseiess  Murder  !  drop  thy  hand  soere. 
And  bathe  thy  l)loody  weapon  wltii  a  tear; 
Go,  Lnst  impure!  converse  with  friendly  ligiit, 
luMsake  the  mansions  of  defiling  niglit  ; 
Quit,  dark  Hypocrisy,  thy  thin  disgui;;e, 
P^or  think  to  cheat  iUv  notice  of  the  skies ! 
UnKocial  Avarice,  thy  grasp  forego, 
And  bid  the  useful  treasure  learn  to  flow  ! 
Restore,  Injustice,  the  defrauded  !i;ain  ! 
C)])prevSsion,  bend  to  case  the  oa})tive's  chaiii, 
Krc  awftd  Justice  strike  the  fatal  blow  ! 


s  call  a  you  out  to 
sliinc,  [light  J 


Shall  witheternalJusUce  be  fulfdl'd 

Ve  sons  of  life,  to  whose  glad  hope  is  giv'n 

Tire  bright  reversion  of  approaching  heav'n. 

With  g-Tatcftd  hearts  his  glorious  praise  recite. 

Whose  love  from  darkness  cail'd  ^ 

So  let  your  piety  retlecifiv 

As  men  ujay  thevce  cpiVfess  hLs  truth  divine  I 

And  when  this  mortaV  veil,  aa  sbofl  it  must, 

Slvall  drop,  returning  to  its  native  dust; 

'.riie  work  of  life  with  approbation  done, 

.Receive  from  God  your  bright  umnortal  crown.' 

XI.     GLOUY. 

Bwt  oh,  advent' rous  Muse,  restrain  thy  flighty 
Dare  not  the  blaze  of  uncreated  light! 
Before  whose  gioi'ious  throne  with  (head  surprise 
Til'  adoring  seraph  veils  Ills  dazzled  eyes  ; 
WJiose  pure  effulgence,  radiant  to  excess, 
Xo  colors  can  describe,  or  words  express  I 
All  the  fair  beauties,  all  the  hicid  stores, 
W'hich  o'er  thy  work  thy  hand  resplendent  pour:^> 


And  drive  you  to  the  realms  of  night  below! 

But  doubt  resumes — **  If  Justice  has  decreed  I  Feeble,  tliy  brighter  glories  to  display 
*'  The  punishment  proportion'd  to  the  lUcd 
'*  Eternal  misery  seems  too  severe, 
"  Too  dread  a  weight  for  wretched  man  to  bear  !  1  In  all  the  pomp  of  the  luxuriant  east ! 


Pale  as  the  moon  before  the  solar  ray  ! 

ee  on  his  tb.rone  the  gaudy  Persian  plac'd. 


**  TooharshI — that  endless  torments  shou'.drepay 
* '  Tlie  crimes  of  life  —  the  errors  of  a  day  !" 

In  vain  our  reason  would  presumptuous  pry ; 
Heju'n's  counsels  are  beyond  amception  higfi  ; 
In  vain  would  thought  his  measur'd  justice  scan  1 


Wiiile  mingling  gems  a  borrow'd  day  unfold, 
>Vnd  the  ricii  jnirplc  waves  emboss'd  with  gold; 
Yet  mark  tiiis  scene  of  painted  grnndcitr  yield 
To  the  fair  lily  that  adorns  the  field  ! 
Obscur'd,  behold  that  fainter  lily  lies. 


His  ways  how  different  from  the  ways  of  man  !  \  By  the  ricli  bird's  inimitable  dyes 


Too  deep  for  thee  liis  secrets  are  to  know. 
Inquire  not,  bufmore  wisely  shun  the  woe; 
Warn'd  by  his  threat'ningr,  to  his  laws  attend. 
And  learn  to  make  Omni]M;tence  thy  friend  ! 
""Our  weaker  laws,  to  gain  the  purpos'd  ends. 
Oft  pass  the  bounds  the  lawgiver  intends. 
Oft  jxirlial  pow'r,  to  serye  its  own  design, 
Warps  from  the  text,  exceeding  reason's  hne ; 
Strikes  biass'd  at  the  j)erson,  not  the  deed, 
And  sees  the  guiltless  unprotected  bleed  ! 

But  God  alone,  v/ith  imimpassion'd  sight. 
Surveys  the  nice  barrier  of  wrontr  and  right; 
And  while  sul)i.er\  ient,  as  his  will  ordains, 
Obedient  nature  yields  the  present  means  ; 
M  hile  neither  force  nor  passions  guide  his  views, 
Kv'n  I{\rl  works  tU-  purpose  he  pursues ! 
That  bitter  spring,  th.e  source  of  human  pain! 
Hcal'd  by  his  touch  does  mineral  he.dth  contain; 
And  dark  afiiiction  at  his  potent  rod, 
Withdraws  its  cloud,  and  brightens  into  good. 

Thus  human  justice  (far  as  man  can  go) 
For  private  safety  strikes  the  dubious  blov/ ; 
But  Rectitude  divine,  with  nobler  soul, 
Consults  each  individual  in  the  vvliulc ! 
Directs  the  issues  of  each  moral  strive. 
And  sees  creation  struggle  into  life ! 
•   And  you,  ye  happier  souls!  who  in  his  ways 
Observant  walk,  and  sing  his  daily  praise  ; 
"^e  righteous  few!  whotc  calm  unruflled  brpsts 
Ko  feurs  cun  darken,  and  no  guilt  infests. 


\'et  these  survey  co%  founded  and  outdone 
By  the  superior  lustre  of  the  sun  ; 
Tliat  sun  nimself  witiidraws  his  lessen'd  bctim 
From  Tliec,  the  glorious  Author  of  his  frame  ! 

Transcendent  Pow'r  !  sole  arl>iter  of  f;itel 
I  Tow  great  thy  glory  !  and  thy  bliss  how  great  ♦ 
To  view  from  thy  exalted  throne  above, 
(liternal  source  of  light,  and  life,  and  love) 
LlnnimibQi'd  creatures  draw  their  smiling  birth. 
To  ble..^s  tlie  hcav'ns,  or  beautify  the  earth. 
While  systems  roll,  obedient  to  thy  view. 
And  worlds  rejoigc — whichNewton  never  knew. 

Then  raise  the  song,  the  gen'ral  anthem  raise. 
And  swejl  the  concert  of  eternal  praise! 
Assist,  ye  orbs,  that  form  Uiis  botmdless  whole, 
Wiiich  in  the  womb  of  space  imnumbcr'd,  roll; 
Ye  planets  v.'lio  compose  our  lesser-scheme. 
And  bend,  concertive,  round  the-solar  frame ; 
Thoti  eye  of  nature!  whose  Qxte-nsivc  ray 
With  endless  charms  adorns  the.  Iucjc  of'day; 
Consenting  raise  th' harmonious  joyful  sound. 
And  bear  his  praises  thro'  the  vast  profound! 
His  praise,  ye  winds  that  fan  the  cheerful  air. 
Swift  as  they  pass  along  your  pinions  bear  ! 
His  praise  let' ocean  thro'  her  reahns  display. 
Far  as  her  circling  billows  can  convey! 
His  praise,  ye  misty  vapors,  wide  diffuse, 
In  rains  descending,  or  irf  milder  dews  i 
His  praises  whisper,  ye  majestic  xxjics, 
As  your  tops  rustle  to  the  gentle  breeze  | 
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His  praise  afoniiJ,  ye  flow'fy  tribes,  exhale, 
l^ar  as  your  sweets  embalm  the  spicy  gale  I 
His  praise,  ye  dimpled  streams,  to  earth  reveal. 
As  pleas"d  ye  rnurri air  through  the  flow'ry  vale! 
His  praise,  ye  feather'd  choirs,  distinguish'd  sing, 
As  to  your  notes  the  vocal  forests  ring ! 
His  praise  proclaim,  ye  monsters  of  the  deep. 
Who  in  the  Aast  abyss  your  revels  keep  ! 
Or  ye^  fivir  natives  of  our  earthly  scene, 
Who  range  the  wilds,  or  haunt  -lie  pasture  green! 
Nor  thou,  vain  lord  of  earth,  with  careless  ear 
Tlie  universal  hymn  of  \\  orship  hear ! 
But  ardent  in  the  sacred  chorus  join. 
Thy  soul  transported  with  the  task  divine! 
Whil?  by  his  works  th'  Almighty  is  confess'd, 
Sujiremely  glorious,  and  supremely  bless'd ! 

Great  lord  of  life!  from  whom  this  humble 
Derives  the  pow'r  to  sing  thy  holy  name,  [frame 
Forgive  the  lowly  Muse,  whose  artless  lay 
Has  dar'd  thy  sacred  Attributes  sur\  ey ! 
Delighted  oft  thro'  Nature's  beauteous  field 
Has  she  ador'd  thy  wisdom  bright  reveal'd'j 
Oft  have  her  wishes  aim'd  the  secret  song. 
But  awful  rev'rcncc  still  withheld  her  tongue. 
Yet  as  thy  bounty  lent  the  reas'ning  beam. 
As  feels  my  conscious  breast  thy  vital  flame. 
So,  blest  Creator,  let  thy  servant  pay 
His  mite  of  gratitude  this  feeble  way; 
Thy  goodness  own,  thy  Providence  adore 
Ajid  yield  thee  only  —  what  was  thine  before. 
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§51'.    I'he  Day  of  Judg;ement :    a  Seatonian 

Prize  Poem.     By  Dr.  Glynn. 
Thy  Justice,  heav'nly  king!  and  that  great  day. 
When  Virtue,  long  al)andon'd  and  forlorn. 
Shall  raise  her  pensive  head;  and  Vice,  that  erst 
Rang'd  unreprov'd  and  free,  shall  sink  ajjpall'd; 
I  sing  advent' rous  —  But  what  eye  can  pierce 
The  vast  immeasurable  realms  of  space. 
O'er  which  Messiah  drives  his  flaming  car 
To  that  bright  region,  where  enthron'd  he  sits, 
First-born  of  Heav'n,  to  judge  assembled  worlds, 
Cloth'd  in  celestial  radiance  ?  Can  the  Muse, 
Her  feeble  wing  all  damp  witii  earthly  dew. 
Soar  to  that  bright  emjiyreal,  where  around 
Myriads  of  angels,  God's  perpetual  choir. 
Hymn  hallelujahs,  and  in  concert  loud 
Chant  songs  of  triumph  to  theirMakers  praise? — 
Yet  will  I  strive  to  sing,  albeit  unus'd 
To  tread  poeti'^  soil.     What  though  the  wiles 
Of  Fancy  me  enchanted,  ne'er  could  lure 
To  rove  o'er  fairy  lands  ;  to  swim  the  streams 
That  through  her  valleys  wave  their  mazy  way ; 
Or  climb  her  mountain  tops  ;  yet  will  I 'raise 
]\Ty  feeble  voice  to  tell  what  harmony 
(Sweet  as  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres) 
Attunes  the  n>oraL  world  :  that  Virtue  still 
May  hope  her  promis'd  crown;  thatVicemaydread 
Vengeance,  though  late;  that  reas'ning  Pritlemay 

own 
Just,  though  unsearchable,  the  waysof  Heav'n. 
Sceptic!  w  ho'ever  thou  art,  who  s'ay'st  the  soul. 
That  divine  panicle  which  God's  own  breath 


Inspir'd  into  the  mortal  massy  shall  rest 
Annihilate,  till  Duration  lias  unrolFd 
Her  never-ending  line;  tell, .if  thou  know'st. 
Why  every  nation,  every  elime,  though  all 
In  laws,  ill  rites,  in  manners  disagree. 
With  one  consent  expect  another  world. 
Where  wickedness  shall  weep  >  Why  Paynim- 
Fabled  Elysian  plains,  Tartarian  lakes,   [bards* 
Styx  and  Coeytu.s?  Tell,  why  Halt's  som 
Have  feign'd  a  paradise  of  n)irth  and  love. 
Banquets,  and  blooming  nymphs?  or  rather  tell,. 
Why,  on  the  brink  of  Orcllana's  stream, 
Where  never  Science  rear'd  her  sacred  torch, 
Th'untutor'd  Indian  dreams  of  happier  worlds 
Behind  the  cloinl-topt  hill?  Wliyin  each  breast 
Is  plac'd  a  fi-iendly  monitor,  that  prompts, 
Intorms,  directs,  encourages,  forbids? 
Tell,  why  on  unknown  evil  grief  attends. 
Or  joy  on  secret  good?  Why  conscience  acts 
With  tenfold  force,  when  sickness,  age,  or  paia 
Stands  tott'ringon  the  preci})ice  of  death  ? 
Or  why  such  horror  gnaws  the  guilty  soul 
Of  dying  sinners,  while  the  good  man  sleeps 
Pciiceful  and  calm,  and  with  a  smile  expires  ^ 
Look  round  the  world !  with  what  a  partial  ha-nd 
The  scale  of  bliss  and  mis'ry  is  sustain'd ! 
Beneath  the  shade  of  cold  obscurity 
Pale  Virtue  lies;  no  arm  supports  her  head. 
No  friendly  voice  speaks  comfort  to  her  soul. 
Nor  soft-eyed  Pity  drops  a  melting  tear ; 
But,  in  their  stead,  Contem{)t  ami  rude  Disdaiii 
Insult  the  banish'd  wandi-rer:  on  she  goes. 
Neglected  and  forlorn:  Disease  and  Cold, 
And  Ivunine,  worst  of  ills,  lier  steps  attend! 
Yet  ])atient,  and  to  Heaven's  just  will  resigird. 
She  ne'er  is  seen  to  weep,  or  heard  to  sigh. 

Now  turn  vour eyestoyonsweet-smellingbow'r. 
Where,  flushed  with  alf  the  insolence  of  wealth,. 
Sits  pamjK-r'd  Vice!  For  him  ih' Arabian  gale 
Breathes  forth  delicious  odours;  Gallia's  hills 
For  him  pour  nectar  from  the  jairjde  vine. 
Nor  think  for  thchc  he  pays  the  tribute  due 
To  Heav'n :  of  Heav'n  he  never  names  the  name. 
Save  when  with  inmrecations  dark  and  dire 
He  points  his  jest  obscene.  Yet  buxom  Health 
Sits  on  his  ro^y  cheek;  yet  Honor  gilds 
His  high  exploits ;  and  downy-pinion'd  Sleep 
Sheds  a  soft  opiate  o'er  his  peaceful  couch,    [this, 

Seest  thou  this,  righteous  Father !  seest  thou 
And  wilt  thou  ne'er  repay  ?  Shall  good  and  ill 
Be  carried  undislinguish'tl  to  the  land 
Where  all  things  arc  forgot?  —  Ah,  no!  the  day 
Will  come  whenVirtue  from  thecloudshall  burst. 
That  longobscnr'd  her  beams,  when  Sin  shallfiy 
Back  to  her  native  Hell;  there  sink  cclips'd 
In  penal  darkness  ;  where  no  star  shall  rise, 
Noreversunshine  pierce  th'  impervious  gloom. 

On  that  great  day  thesoleinntrumpshall  sound, 
(That  trimip  which  once  in  heav'n  on  man'sreyoll 
Convok'd  th'  astonish'd  seraphs)at  whose  voice 
The.'unpeopledgravesshall|jourforthalltheirdead. 
Then  shall  th'  assembled  Nations  of  the  Earth 
From  ev'ry  quarter  at  the  judgement-seal 
Unite  J  Egypti^ms,  BubvloniaRS,  Greeks, 

Parthian?  ; 
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i^artliians ;  aacl  ihey  u  ho  dwelton  Tyber's  banks, 
Niunes  fUm'd  of  old :  or  who  of  later  age, 
Chinese  and  Russian,  Mexican  and  Tnrk, 
Tenani  the  wild  terrene  ;  and  tiiey  who  pitch 
Their  tents  on  Niger's  banks;  or,  wiiere  the  sun 
Pours  on  Golconda's  spires  his  eariv  light. 
Drink  Ganges' sacred  stream.  At  once  shall  rise. 
Whom  distant  ages  to  each  otiiers  sight 
Had  long  denied  :  before  the  throne  shall  kneel 
Some  great  Progenitor,  while  at  his  side 
Stand  his  descendants  through  a  tliousand  lines. 
Whate'er  their  nation,  and  whaie'er  their  rank, 
Heroes  and  patriarchs,  slaves  and  sceptred  kings, 
Willi  equal  eye  the  God  of  all  shall  see. 
And  judge  with  equal  love.     What  though  the 
Willi  cosily  jx)mp  and  aromatic  sweets      [p:rcat 
Embahn'd  hispoor  remains;  or  through  thedome 
A  thousand  tapers  shed  their  gloomy  light. 
While  solemn  organs  to  his  parting  soul 
Chanted  slow  orisons?  Say,  by  what  mark 
Dost  thou  discern  him  from  that  lowly  swain 
Whosemould'ringbones beneath  thcthorn bound 
Long  lay  neglected  ?  All  at  once  shall  rise,  [turf 
But  not  to  equal  glory;  for,  alas  ! 
With  bowlings  dire,  and  execration^  loud, 
Some  wail  their  fatal  hirtli. — First  among  these 
Behold  the  mighty  murd'rers  of  mankind  : 
They  who  in  sport  whole  kingdoms  slew  ;  or  they 
W^ho  to  the  toit'ring  pinnacle  of  power    [curse 
Waded  through  seas" of  blood  !  IJovv  will  ihey 
The  madness  of  ambition  !    hww  lament    [wife 
'JTieir  dear-bought  laurels  ;  when  the  widow'd 
And  cliikliess  mother  at  thcjudgcment  scat[they 
Ple;>.d  trumpet-tongu'd  against  ihem  ! — Here  are 
Who  sunk  an  aged  father  to  the  grave  ; 
Or  with  nnkindness  hard,  and  cold  disdain, 
Slidited  a  brother's  sutfrings.  —  Here  are  they 
Whom  fraud  and  skilful  treachery  long  secur'cl ; 
Who  froi>a  the  infant  virgin  tore  her  rlovv'r. 
And  ate  tlie  orphan's  bread  ;  who  spent  thi;ir 
In  selfish  luxury  ;  or  o'er  their  gold  [stores 

Prostrate  and  pale  ador'd  the  useless  heap. 
Here  too  whostaiu'd  the  chaste  connubial  bed  !— 
Who  mix'd  the  pois'nousbowl  ; —  or  broke  the 
Of  hospitable  friendship  ;  —  and  the  wretch[tie3 
Whose  listless  soul,  sick  with  the  cares  of  life, 
Unsunmion'd,  to  the  presence  of  his  God 
llush'd  in  with  insult  rude.  How  would  tlieyjoy 
Ouce  more  to  visit  earth,  and,  though  oppress'cl 
With  all  that  pain  and  famine  can  inflict, 
Pant  up  the  hill  of  life?  Vain  wish  1  the  judge 
Pronounces  doom  eternal  on  their  he:'.ds. 
Perpetual  punishment.     Seek  not  lo  know 
What  punishment!    for  that  th'  Almighty  will 
Has  hid  from  mortal  eyes  :    and  shall  vain  man 
W  ith  curious  searqh  re'fin'd  presume  to  pvy 
Into  thy  secrets.  Father?  No!  let  him 
With  humble  patience  all  thy  works  adore, 
And  walk  in  ail  thy  paths;  s'o  shall  his  inced 
Be  threat  in  Heav'n,  so  haply  shall  he  'scape 
Th'  immortal  worm  and  uevcr-ceasinc-  fire. 

But  who  are  they,  who  bound  in  tenfold  ctiains 
Stand  horribly  aghast  ?  This  is  that  crev; 
W  iu>  in  rove  to  pull.Tehovah  from  his  throne, 
And  h\  the  place  of  heuveu's  eternal  K\u(i, 


Set  up  the  phantom  Cliance.    For  them  in  vain 

Alternate  season's  cheer'd  the  rolling  year  ; 

in  vain  the  sun  o'er  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  (low'r 

Slied  genial  influence  mild;  and  the  pa!c  moon 

llepair'd  her  waning  oib. — Next  these  is  plac'd 

The  vile  blasphemer ;  he  wliose  impious  wit 

Frofan'd  the  sacred  mysteries  of  faith, 

And  'gainst  th'  impenetrable  walls  of  Heav'n 

Pl.inted  his  feeble  battery.     By  these  stands 

The  Arch-Apostate:  he  with  many  a  wile 

Exhorts  them  still  to  foul  revolt.     Alas ! 

No  hope  have  they  from  black  despair,  no  ray 

Shines  through  the  gloom  to  cheer  their  sinking 

souls . 
In  agonies  of  grief  they  curse  thf  hour 
When  first  they  left  Religion's  onward  way. 

These  on  the  left  are  rang'd-  but  on  the  right 
A  chosen  band  appears,  who  fought  beneath 
The  banner  of  Jeho\  ah,  and  defied 
Satan's  united  legions.     Some,  unmov'd 
At  the  grim  tyrant's  frown,  o'er  barb' rous  climes 
DitFus'd  the  Gospel's  li?^ht:  some  long  immur'd 
(Sad  serviiudfr!)  in  chains  and  dungeons  pin'd  ; 
Or,  rack'd  with  all  the  agonies  of  pain,       [they 
Brcath'd  i»ut  iheir  faithfu'l  lives.     Thrice  liappy 
\Miom  Heav'n  elected  to  that  glorious  strife!-— 
Here  are  they  plac'd,  whose  kind  munificence 
Made  heaven-born  Science  raise  her  drooping 
And  on  the  labors  of  a  future  race  [head  ; 

Entaii'd  their  just  reward.  Thou  amongst  these. 
Good  Seaton!  whose  well-judg'd  benevolence 
Fost'i'ing  fair  Genius,  bade  the  poet's  hand 
Iking  annual  oti'rings  to  his  Maker's  shrine, 
Shalt  iind  the  generous  care  was  not  in  vain.— 
Here  is  that  fav'rite  band,  whom  mercy  mild, 
God's  besi-lov'd  attribute,  adorn 'd  ;  wiiose  gale 
Siood  ever  open  to  the  stranger's  call ; 
Who  fed  the  hungr)' ;  to  the  thirsty  lip 
Reach'd  out  the  friendly  cup  ;  whose  care  benign 
From  the  rude  blast  sccur'd  the  pilgrim's  side  ; 
Who  heard  the  widou'b  tender  tale,  and  shook 
The  galling  shackle  from  the  pris'ner's  feet ; 
Who  each  endearing  tie,  each  olVice  knew 
Of  meek-eycfl,  heaven-descended  Charity. 
O  charity,  thou  uym})h  diviijiely  fair! 
Sweeter  than  those  whom  antient  poets  bound 
In  amity's  indissoluble  chain. 
The  Graces!  how  siiall  I  essay  to  paint 
Thy  charms,  celestial  maid  I  and  in  rude  verse 
Blazon  those  deeds  thyself  didst  ne'er  reveal? 
For  thee  nor  rankling  Envy  can  infect, 
Nor  ra..^e  transport,  nor  high  o'er  weening  Pride 
Puff  up  with  vain  conceit:    ne'er  didst  thou 
To  see  the  sinner  as  a  verdant  tree  [smile 

S|)read  his  luxuriant  branches  o'er  the  stream  ; 
Wliile,  like  some  blasted  trunk,  the  righteous  fldl- 
Prostrate, forlorn.   '\V hen  j)rophecies  shall  fail, 
W^heu  tongues  shall  cease,  when  knowledge  is 

no  more. 
And  this  great  day  is  come,  thou  by  the  thron« 
Shalt  sit  triumphant.  Thither,  lovely  maid  1 
Bear  me,  O  bear  me  on  thy  soaring  wiujj, 
And  through  the  adamantine  gates  ofHea'vn 
Conduct  my  step?,  safe  from  the  fiery  gulph 


A;\d  dark  ubyi^,  where.  Sin  and  Satan  reign 
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But  can  tlie  Muse,  her  luniibersall  too  weak, 
Trll  how  that  restless  ek  uieut  uf  tire 
Shall  wage  with  seas  and  eartli  intestine  war, 
And  dekige  all  creation  ?   W  liethcr  (so 
Some  think)  the  comet,  as  through  fields  of  air 
Lawless  he  Wanders,  shall  rush  heacllonsjon 
'J'hwartingth'ccliptic,  whereth'unconscionsearth 
Rolls  in  her  wonted  course  ;  whether  the  sun 
With  force  centripetal  into  his  orb 
Attract  her,  long  reluctant  ;  or  the  ca\  es, 
I'hose  dead  volcanos,  where  tnpjend'ring  lie 
Sulphureous  minerals,  from  the  dark  abyss 
Pour  streams  of  liquid  fire  ;  while  from  above. 
As  erst  on  Sodom,  Heaven's  avenginp-  hand 
llains  fierce  combustion.  —  Where  are  now  the 
Of  art,  the  toil  of  ages  ? — Where  are  now  [works 
Th*  imperial  cities,  sepulchres  and  domes. 
Trophies  and  pillars  ?   Where  is  Eg3^pt*s  boast. 
Those  lofty  paramids,  >vhich  high  in  air 
Rear'd  their  aspiriiT^  heads,  to  distant  times 
OfMemphian's  pride  a  lastino;  monument  ? — 
'I'ell  me  where  Athens  ,.'.is'd  her  tow'rs  r  where 

Thebes 
Open'd  her  hundred  portals? — Tell  me  where 
Stood  se'a-^irt  Albion  ?  wdiere  Imperial  Home, 
Propt,  by  seven  hills,  sat  like  a  scej)tred  queen, 
And  aw'd  the  tributary  world  to  peace? — 
Show  me  the  ramj)art  which  o'er  many  a  hill, 
I'hrough  many  avalley,  stretched  its  wideextent, 
Rais'd  bv  that  mighty  iwonarch  to  repel 
The  rovmg  Tartar,  when  with  insult  rude 
Gainst  Petkin's  tow'rs  he  bent  tli'  unerring  bow. 
But  what  IS  mimic  art  ?  E'en  Nature's  work, 
Seas, meadows,  pastures,  the  meaiid'ring streams. 
And  e\er)aslinii;  hills,  shall  be  no  n»ore. 
No  more  sballTenerifl",  cloud-piercinjd-  height ! 
O'er  hang  th'  Atlantic  surge  ;  nor  that  fam'd  cliff. 
Thro,  which  the. Persian  sieer'd  with  many  a  sail, 
Throw  to  the  Lemnian  isle  its  eveiiing  shade 
O'er  half  the  wide  7]\gean.  —  VV^here  are  now 
The  Alps  that  confin'd  with  unnumber'd  realms, 
And  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  ocean  stream 
Streich'dtheir extended  arms! — Where's  Arrarat, 
That  iiill  on  which  the  liiiibful  patriarch  ;j  ark, 
Wh ich  seven  long  jnouthshadvovog'd' o'er  its  lop, 
I'lrst  rested,  when  the  earth  with  all  her  sons,    • 
As  now  by  streaming  cataracts  of  fire. 
Was  whehn'd  by  mi^ity  waters  ? — All  at  once 
Afe  vanish'd  and  dissolv'd  j  no  tract;  remains, 
No  mark  uf  vain  distinction  :   heaven  itself, 
'JJiar  azure  vault,  wiih  all  liiojie  radiant  orbs. 
Sinks  in  the  univerfesd  ruin'  lost: 
No  more  shall  planets  romid  their  central  sua 
Move  in  haruiwiions  dance  ;   no  more  the  moon 
Haiig  out  her  sih  er  lamp  :  and  those  iix'd  stars, 
Spangliiiu';  the  golden  canopy  of  niuht. 
Which  oft  \hv  Tuscan  with  his  Qutic  glass 
Call'd  from  their  Avond'rous  height,  to  read  their 
And  magpiti-.de.some  winged  minister    [names 
Shall  q;'.ench  ;  nT\f\  (sutest  sign  that  all  on  earth 
L  lost")  shall  rend  from  lieaven  the  mystic  bow. 
'»!rij  is  that  awftil,  that  tremendous  dav. 


W' hose  coming  who  shall  tell 
('uhear'l,  unseen,  itstf.il^  wit! 
Through  night's  dark  slooni- 


For  as  a  thief 
silent  pace  [I  sjt, 
Perhaps  as  here 


And  rudely  carol  these  incondite  lays,    ^mouth 
Soon  shall  the  hand  be  cheek'd,  and  dumb  the 
'I'hat  lisps  the  falt'ring  strain. — O  may  it  ne'er 
Intrude  unwelcome  on  an  ill-spent  hour; 
But  find  nie  wrapt  in  meditations  high. 

Hymning  my  great  Creator! 

— '■ '*  Pow'r  Supreme  ! 

*•  O  p'erlastingKhig!  to  thee  1  kneel, 
"  To  thee  I  lift  rny'voice.  With  fervent  heat 
'*  Melt,  all  ye  elements!  zAnd  thou  high  heav'n, 
"  Sln-inklikeashrivell'dscroH ;  Butthink, O  Lord, 
■  *  Think  on  the  best,  the  noblest  of  thy  Avorks  ; 
'*  Think  on  tlieir  own  bright  image!  Thhik  on 
•*  him 

*  Who  died  to  saveus  from  thy  righteous  wrath  j 

*  A)urmidst  tlie  wrcckofworlds  remembermaii V 


§  52,  H  Y  M  N  S.     Ihj  Mrs.  Barbaiild. 

Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  Parentis 
•  Laudibus  .''  qui  res  honiinum  ac  deorum, 
Qui  marc  ac  terras,  variisque  mundum 

Temperat  horis  ?  horat. 

hymn;  I. 
Jehovah  reigns:    let  ev'ry  naticn  hcar^ 
And  at  his  footstool  bow  witli  holy  fearj 
Let  lleav'ns  high  arches  eclio  with  his  name. 
And  the  wide  ^x;opled  earth  hispraiseproclaim  j 
Then  send  it  down  to  hcU's  deep  glooms  re- 
sounding, ['"o"' 
Tliro'  all  her  caves  in  dreadful  murmurs  sound- 
He  rules  with  wide  and  absolute  command 
O'er  the  broad  oce^m  aud  the  stedfast  land  • 
Jehovah  reigns,  unbounded  and  alone,    . 
And  all  creation  hangs  bencatli  his  throne  : 
Me  reigns  alone;  let  no  inferior  natnre 
Usurp  or  share  the  throne  of  the  Creator. 
He  saw  the  struggling  beams  of  infant  light 
Shoot  thro'  the  massy  gloom  of  antient  night  j 
His  spirit  hush'd  fhe  elemental  strife. 
And  brooded  o'er  the  kindling  seeds  of  life: 
Seiisons  and  months  began  the  long  processicm, 
.And  measur'd  o'er  the  year  in  bright  succession. 
The  joyful  sun  sprung  up  th' ethereal  way. 
Strong  as  a  giant,  as  a  bridcvroom  gay ; 
And  tnc  pale  moon  difius'd  her  shadowy  lisht 


Superior  o'er  the  dusky  brow  of  night ;    [ing 
amps  the  skies  adi 


Ten  thoijsand  glitt'ring 
Numerous   as  dew-drops 
mornIn<3C, 


orn- 
the  womb  of 


l-larlh's  blooming  face  with  rising  flow'rs  he 


,  dre.s'd 

spread  a  verdant 


mantle  o'er  her  breast; 
ow  t)f  liis  hand  he  pours 


And 
I'hen  from  the  Ik 
The  circling  waters  rcmnd  her  w  inding  shores 

The  new-born  wor.Id    in  their   cool   armseui- 
embracing,      ' 

And  with  sufi  murmurs  si  ill  her  banks  caressing. 
At  length  she  rose  complete  in  finish 'd  pride. 
All  fairund  s)>otles3,  like  a  virgin  bride: 
Fre.-h  widi  uniarnish'd lustre  as  she  stood, 
He^-  Maker  bles>'d  hi^  work,  and  call'd  it  good, 

The  morning  stars,  with  joyful  accbmaticn, 

':'.^iulring  suns,  uu.d  hail'd  the  new  crcatirtn. 

"         '  Yet 
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Yet  this  fair  world,  the  creature  of  a  day, 
Tho'  built  by  God's  right  hand,  must  pass 

away ; 
And  long  obHvion  creep  o'er  mortal  things, 
The  fate  of  empires,  and  tiie  pride  of  kin^s  : 
Eternal  night  shall  veil  their  proude.^t  story. 
And  drop  the  curtain  o'er  all  human  glory. 

The  sun  himself,  with  wearv  clotuls  opprest. 
Shall  in  his  silent,  dark  pavilion  rest  : 
His  golden  urn  shall  broke  and  useless  lie, 
Au)idst  tlje  common  ruins  of  the  sky ! 
The  star?  rush  headlong  inthe  wild  commotion, 
And  bathe  their  glitt'ring  foreheads  in  the  ocean. 

But  fix'd,  O  God!  fwrcver  stands  thy  throne ; 
Jehovah  reigns,  a  universe  alone  5 
Th'  eleuial  tire  that  ,'ceds  each  vital  ilame. 
Collected  ordifius'd  is  still  the  same. 
He  dwells  within  his  own  unfuthom'd  essence^ 
And  fills  all  space  with  his  unbounded  presence. 

Bat  oh  !  our  highest  notes  the  theme  debase, 
And  silenceis  our  least  injurious  praise  :   [trol,. 
Cease,  cease  your  songs,  the  daring  ilight  con- 
Revere  him  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul ; 
Wiith  silent  duty  meekly  bend  before  him, 
And  deep  within  your  inmost  hearts  adore  him. 

HYMN    II. 

Praise  to  God,  immortal  praise*. 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days  j 
Bounteous  source  of  every  joy. 
Let  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ  j 

For  the  blessings  of  the  field, 
For  the  stores  the  garde! is  yield, 
For  the  vine's  exalted  juice, 
For  the  gen'rous  olive's  use  ; 

Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain. 
Yellow  sheaves  of  ripen'd  grain, 
Cloud's  that  drop  their  fatl'ning  dews. 
Suns  that  temp'ratc  warmth  dihase  j 

All  that  Spring  with  bounteous  hand 
Scatters, o'er  the  smiling  land  ; 
All  that  lib'ral  Autumn  pours 
From  her  rich  o'er  flowing  stores : 

These  to  thee,  mv  God,  we  owe, 
Source  whence  all  our  blessings  How  3 
And  for  these  my  soul  shall  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  soleuui  praise. 

Yet,  should  rising  whirlwinds  icar 
From  its  stciu  the  rip'ning  ear; 
Should  the  fig-tree's  blasted  shoot 
Drop  her  green  untimely  fruit ; 

Should  the  vine  put  forth  no  more. 
Nor  the  olive  vield  her  store  ; 
Thou:ih  thesi'ck'ning  flocks  should  fall, 
And  the  herds  desert  the  stall ; 


Should  thine  altcr'd  hand  restrain 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain  ; 
Blast  each  op'ning  bud  of  joy. 
And  the  rising  year  destroy  ^ 

Yet  to  thee  mv  soul  should  raise 
(rrateful  vo\vs,  and  solenui  praise  ; 
And,  when  ev'ry  blessing's  flown. 
Love  thee — for  thyself  alone. 

H  YMN    III. 

For  Easier-Sunday » 

Again  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 

Awakes  the  kindling  ray  ; 
Unseals  the  eyelids  of  the  morn. 

And  pours  increasing  day. 

O  what  a  night  was  that  which  wrapt 
The  heathen  world  in  gloom  ! 

O  what  a  sun  which  broke  this  day. 
Triumphant  from  the  tomb  1 

This  day  be  grateful  liomage  paid. 

And  loud  hosaunas  .sung  ; 
Let  gladness  dwell  in  ev'ry  heart. 

And  praise  on  ev'ry  tongue. 

Ten  thousand  ditrring  lips  shall  jorn 
To  hail  this  welcome  morn  ; 

Which  scatters  blessings  from  its  wings 
To  nations  yet  unborn. 

Jesus,  the  friend  of  human  kind. 
With  strong  compassion  mov'd, 

descended,  like  a  pitying  Gud, 
To  save  the  souls  he  hjv'd. 

The  pow'rs  of  darkness  leagu'd  in  vain 

To  bind  his  soul  in  death  ; 
He  shook  their  kingdom,  when  he  fell, 

W'ith  his  expiring  breath. 

yot  long  the  toils  of  hell  could  keep 

The  hope  of  Judah's  line  ; 
Corruption  never  could  take  hold 

On  ought  so  much  divine. 

Ajid  now  his  conqu'rlng  chariot  wheels 

Ascend  the  lofty  skies  ; 
While  broke,  beneath  his  pow'rful  cross. 

Death's  iron  scc])tre  lies. 

Exalted  high  at  God's  right  hand. 

And  Lord  of  all  below. 
Thro'  him  is  pard'ning  love  dispcns'd. 

And  boundless  blessings  flow. 

And  still  for  erring,  guilty  man 

A  brother's  ])ity  flows ; 
And  still  liis  bleeding  heart  is  touch-'d 

W  ith  mem'ry  of  our  woes. 

To  tlu'C,  my  Saviour  and  my  King, 

Glad  lioinage  let  me  give  ; 
And  staiid  prcpar'd,  like  thee  to  die, 

Willi  thee  that  I  may  live. 


*  Althour^li  the  figtre'^  shallnot  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  he  in  the  vines,  the  labor  of  the  olive 
shall  fail,  and  the  fields  sh.-ill  yield  no  meat,  the  flo-ks  ^^\2^\  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be 
no  herd  ia  thcj  talh;  yet  I  wiii  rejoice  ia'thc  LorJ,  i  wdl  ^oy  in  the  God  of  iriv  salvation. 

Habakkuk,  iii.   1".  18. 
.     E  'J  IliMiif   IV. 
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HYMN    IV. 

Behot.d  where,  breathing  loye  divine. 

Oar  dying  Master  stands ! 
His  weepini:^  followers  gath'ring  round 

Receive  his  last  commands. 
From  lliat  mild  Teacher's  parting  lip 

What  tender  accents  fell  ! 
The  gentle  precept  whlcli  he  gave 

Became  its  author  well. 
"  Bless'd  is  the  man  whose  sofi'mng  heart 

**  Feels  all  another's  pain  : 
♦*  To  whom  the  supplicating  eye 

*'  Was  never  rais'd  in  vain  ; 
«<  Whose  breast  expands  with  gen'rous  warmth 

*'  A  stranger's  woes  to  feel  : 
««  Aiid  bleeds  in  pity  o'er  the  wound 

'*  He  wants  the  pow'r  to  heal. 
**  He  spreads  his  kind  supporting  arms 

•*  To  ev'ry  child  of  grief; 
"  His  secret  bounty  largely  flows, 

*'  And  brings  tmask'd  relief. 

«'  To  gentle  offices  of  love 

**  rtis  feet  are  never  slow  ; 
'*  He  views,  thro'  mercy's  Kieklngeye, 

"  A  brother  in  a  ft)e. 

**  Peace  from  the  bosom  of  his  God, 

*'  My  peace  to  him  I  give  !  '^ 

*'  And  when  he  kneels  bef re  the  throne, 

♦'  Kk  trembling  soul  skall  live. 
*'  Tohim  protection  shall  be  shown, 

*'  And  mercy  from  above 
"  Descer\don  those  who  thu's  fulfil 

**  The  perfect  law  of  love." 

.       itYMM    V. 

AwAKR,  mv  soul  I  lift  up  thine  eyes. 
See  where  tW  foes  against  thee  rise, 
in  long  array,  a  num'roiis  host ; 
A^take,  my  soul,  or  thou  art  lost. 

Here  giant  Dane;er  threat'ning  stands 
Must' ring  his  pale  terrific  bands  ; 
There  Pleasure's  silken  banners  spread. 
And  willing  souls  ars  captive  led. 

Sec  where  rebellious  pnssions  rage , 
And  fierce  desires  and  lusts  engage  ; 
The  meanest  foe  of  all  the  train 
ilas  thousands  and  ten  thoiiiand  slain. 

Thou  tread'st  upon  enchanted  ground. 
Perils  and  snares  beset  thes  found  ; 
)3evvar2  of  ;ill,  guard  ev'ry  part, 
But  most  the  traitor  in  thy  heart. 
Come  then,  my  soul,  now  learn  to  wield 
The  weight  of  thine  Immortal  shield  ; 
Put  on  the  armor  from  above 
Oi'  heav^ily  truth  and  heav'uly  love. 

The  terror  and  the  charm  repel. 
And  pow'rs  of  earth,  and  pow'rs  of  hell 
The  man  of  Calvary  triumph'd  here; 
■^Vby  should  his  faithful  followers  fear? 


§  53.  An  Address  to  (he  Dclhj. 

Mrs.   Barbanld. 
Deus  est  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  movcris, 

LUCAN. 

God  of  my  life,  and  author  of  my  days  ! 
Fcrn)it  my  fyeble  voice  to  lisp  thy  praise  ; 
And  trembling  take  upon  a  mortal  tongue 
That  hallow'd'narne  to  harps  of  Sera{)hs  simg. 
Yet  here  the  brightest  Seraphs  could  no  more 
Than  hide  their  faces,  tremble,  and  adore. 
Worms,  angels,  men,  in  ev'r\'  difl^ent  sphere. 
Are  ecpial  all,  for  all  arc  notliinji;  here. 
All  Nature  faints  benenth  the  mighty  name, 
Which  Nature's  works,  thro'  all  her  parts,  pro- 
claim. 
I  feel   that  name  my  inmost  thoughts  control. 
And  breathe  an  awhil  stillness  thro'  my  soul ; . 
As  by  a  charm  rhe  waves  of  grief  subside  ; 
Impetuous  pa?^sion  stops  her  headlong  tide  : 
At  thy  felt  prcserjce  all  emotions  cease, 
And  mvhuslfd  spirit  finds  a  sudden  pcdre, 
Till  ev'ry  worldly  thought  within  me  dies, 
And  earUi's  gay  'pngcants  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
Till  all  my  soiisc  is  lost  in  iuiinite, 
Anti  one  vast  object  fills  my  aching  sight. 
But  soon,  al:\s  !   liiis  holy  calm  is  broke ; 
My  soul  submits  to  wear  her  wonted  yoke  ; 
With  skickled  pinions  strives  to  soar  in  vain. 
And  mingles  with  the  dross  of  earth  again. 
But  he,  our  gracious  Master,  kind  as  just, 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  man  is  dust. 
His  spirit,  ever  broodiiig  o'er  our  mind. 
Sees  til  -first  wish  to  better  hopes  inclin'd  ; 
Marks  the  voung  dawn  of  ev'vy  virtuous  aim. 
And  fans  the  smoaking  flax  in'to  a  flame 
His  ears  are  open  to  the  softest  cr\'. 
His  grace  descends  to  meet  the  lifted  eye  j 
He  reads  the  language  of  a  silent  icixt, 
And  si,u;hs  arc  incense  from  a  heart  sincere. 
Such  are  the  vo'-vs,  the  sacrifice  I  give  : 
Accept  the  vow,  and  bid  the  suppliiint  live  . 
From  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  mc  free  ; 
Still  ev'ry  wish  that  centres  not  in  thee  ; 
Bid  mv  fond  hopes,  my  vain  dis([uiets  cease, 
And  point  tnv  path  to  everlasting  peace. 

If  the  soft  hand  of  whming  pleasure  leads 
By  living  waters,  and  thro'  ilow'ry  meads, 
When  all  is  smiling,  tranquil  and  serene. 
And  vernal  beauty  paints  the  flatt'ring  scene, 
Oh  !  teach  me  to  elude  each  latent  snare, 
And  whisper  to  my  sliding  heart —  Beware  ! 
With  caution  let  rne  hear  the  Syren's  voice. 
And  doubtful,  v/ith  a  trembling  heart  rejoice. 
If  friendless  in  a  vale  of  tears  I  stray,  [way 

Where  briers  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my 
^till  let  my /Steady  soul  thy  goodness  see. 
And  v.-ith  strong  confidence,  lay  hold  on  thee  : 
With  equal  eve  my  various  lot  receive, 
Resi2;n'(l  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live  ; 
Prepafd  to  kiss  the  sceptre  or  the  red, 
While  God  is  scea  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 
I  read  his  awful  name  emblazon'd  high 
\\'ith  goldcu  letters  oa  ih'  illumin'd  sky. 
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Nor  less  the  mystic  characters  1  see 

Wrought  in  each  flow'r,  inscrib'd  on  ev'ry  tree  : 

ill  ev'ry  leaf  that  trembles  to  the  breeze 

I  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  ireea  j 

With  thee  in  shady  solitudes  I  walk 

With  thee  in  busy  crowded  cities  talk ; 

In  ev'ry  creature  own  thy  forming  pow'r. 

In  each  event  thy  providence  adore. 

Thy  hopes  shall  animate  my  drooping  50ul, 

Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fear  controJ. 

Thus  shall  1  rest  unmov'd  by  ail  alarms, 

Secure  within  the  tempi'-  of  thine  arms. 

From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free. 

And  feci  myself  omnipotent  in  t/je 

Then,  when  the  last,  theclosing  hour  drawsnigh. 

And  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  evt-.j 

When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  of  tatc 

1  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  stale; 

Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 

Willi  decent  triumph  .ind  a  look  serene  ; 

Teach  me  to  tix  my  ardent  hoj^es  on  high. 

And,  having  liv'd  to  thee,  in  ihee  to  die. 


§  5-i.  A  Summer  Evening  s  Mcdllaf'fon. 
Mrs.  Barbauld. 
One  sun  by  day,  by  night  ten  thousand  shine. 

YOLNG. 

*Tis  past  I  the  sultry  tyrant  of  the  south 

lias  i-pent  his  short-iiv'd   rage:    mure  grateful 

hours 
Move  silent  on  :  the  sicies  no  more  repel 
'J'he  dazzled  sight ;  but,  with  mild  maiden  beams 
Of  tem})erVl  light,  invite  the  chensh'd  eve 
To  wander  o'er  their  s[)hcrc  ;  where  Inuig  aloft 
Dian's  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow- 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  liigh  its  beamy  horns. 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.     Fair  Veims  shines, 
Ev'n  in  the  eye  of  day  ;  with  sweetest  beam 
I^ropitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  soften'd  tiuliance  from  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  apace  ;  while  nieekcn'd  Eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  rehires 
Thro'  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  west. 
And  shuts  the  gates  of  day.  'Tis  now  the  hour 
When  Comtemplation,  from  her  suidess  haunts. 
The  cool  damp  giolto,  or  the  lonely  dcplii 
Of  unpierc'd  woods,  were  wrapt  in  silent  shade. 
She  mus'd  away  the  gaudy  hours  of  noon, 
And  fyd  on  thoughts  unripenn'd  by  the. sun, 
Moves  forward  ;  and  with  radiant  tinger  jxoints 
To  yon  blue  concave  swell'd  by  breath  divine, 
Where,  one  by  ot\e,  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 
Awake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  face  !)f  aether 
One  boundless  bla/e ;  tea  thousand  trembling 

fires, 
And  dancing  hi'.' res,  where  the  nnste^dv  eye, 
Restless  and  da// led,  wanders  vmconfin'd 
O'er  all  this  held  of  glories  :  spacious  field. 
And  v;orthy  of  the  master  :  he  whose  hand, 
Wiih  hieroglyphics  elder  than  the  Nile, 
Inscrib'd  the  mystic  tablet ;  hung  on  high 
To  jniblic  grace  ;  and  said,  Adore,  O  man. 
The  finger  of  thy  Goii !  From  wluit  pure  wA]- 


Of  milky  light,  what  soft  o'erflowing  nrn. 
Are  all  thcbe  lamps  sofili'd?  these  friendly  lamps. 
For  evrr  streaming  o'er  the  azure  deep 
To  pomt  our  path  and  liglit  us  to  our  home. 
i  low  soft  they  slide  along  their  lucid  spheres  \ 
.\nd,  silent  as  the  foot  of  tinte,  fulfil 
Then-  dcj^lin'd  courses  :   Nature's  self  is  hush'd. 
And,  but  a  scatter'd  leaf  Avhich  rustles  thro' 
'i  lie  thick-wove  foliuge,  not  a  sound  is  heard 
To  break  the  midnight  air  ;    tho'  the  rais'd  ear. 
Intensely  list'ning,  drinks  in  ev'r)'  breath. 
How  deep  tiie  silence,  yet  how  loud  the  praise ! 
But  are  they  silent  all  ?  or  is  there  not 
A  tongue  in  ev'ry  i  far  that  talks  with  man, 
And  woos  him  ti>  be  wise?  norwoos  in  vain* 
This  dead  of  iniduight  is  the  noon  of  thongiit. 
And  wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  stars. 
At  this  still  hour  the  self-collected  sotd 
Turns  inward  and  beholds  a  strai.gtr  there 
Of  high  descent,. atid  more  tiian  mortal  rank  ; 
An  embryo  God  ;  a  spark  of  fire  divine, 
V/lnch  nmst  burn  on  for  ages,  when  the  sua 
I'air  Iraiuiiory  creature  of  a  day; 
lias  clos'd  l.iis  golden  eve,  and  wrapt  in  shades, 
Forgets  his  wonted  journey  thro'  the  cast, 
Ve  ritiidels  of  light,  aiid  seats  of  Gods  ! 
Pcrlraps  my  future  hiome,  from  whence  the  soul. 
Revolving  periods  past,  may  oft  look  back, 
Willi  recollected  tenderness,  on  all  . 
The  various  buy  scenes  she  left  below. 
Its  deej>-laid  j)ruiects  and  its  strange  events. 
As  on  soliic  fond  and  doting  tale  that  sooth'd 
Her  infin\t  Irours  —  O  be  it  lawful  now 
To  tread  theliallow'd  clrcleof  your  courts. 
And  with  nwilc  wonder  and  delighted  awe 

A])proacli  your  burning  confines! Seis'd  in 

On  fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  sail  [tliought. 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  peoplea  earth. 
And  the  pale  moon,  lur  duttous  fair  attendant ! 
From  solitary  Mars  ;  from  the  vast  orb 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantic  bulk 
Dances  in  ether  like  the  lign test  leaf ; 
To  the  dim  verge,  the  suburbs  of  the  system. 
Where  cheerless  Saturn  'midst  his  wat'ry  moons. 
Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp, 
Sits  like  an  exil'd  monarch  :   fearless  thence    ' 
I  launch  into  tlie  trackless  deeps  of  space. 
Where,  burning  round,  tcii  thousand  siins  appear. 
Of  elder  beam;    wdiichask  no  leave  to  shine 
Of  our  terrestrial  stiir,  nor  borrow-  light 
From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scanty  day  ; 
Sous  of  the  morning,  first-born  of  creation, 
,H.nd  only  less  than  liim  who  marks  their  track. 
And  guides  their  fierv  wheels.  Here  must  1  stop, 
Oris  there  aught  beyond  ?   W^hat  hand  nnsocn 
Imjjels  me. on  ward  thro'  the  glowing  orbs 
Orhabitahlc  natiu'e,  far  remote. 
To  the  dread  confines  of  eternal  night. 
To  solitudes  of  vast  unpcoiMed  space. 
The  desarts  of  creation,  wide  and  wild, 
W'here    inbryo  systems  and  nnkindled  suns 
Sleep  in  ihe  womb  of  chaos  ?    Fancy  droops. 
And  thought  astonisii'd  stops  her  bold  career; 
But,  oh  thou  mighty  Miii-d  I  w  hose pow'rfi  1  .\   id 
\i  3  Saul, 
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Said,  Thualetall  things  be,  andtlms  they  were, 
Where  sluill  I  seek  thy  presence  ?  how  unblam'd 

Invoke  thy  dread  perfection  ? 

Have  the  IJrotid  eyelids  of  the  morn  beheld  thee? 
Or  does  the  beamy  shoulder  of  Orion 
Support  thy  throne  !  O  look  with  pity  down 
On  erring,  guihy  man  !  not  in  thy  names 
Of  terror  clad  ;  not  with  those  thunders  arm'd 
That  conscious  Sinai  felt,  when  fear  appall'd 
The  scatter'd  tribes  !  Thou  hast  a  gentler  voice 
That  whispers  comfort  to  the  swelling  heart, 
Ahash'd,  yet  longmg  to  behold  her  Maker. 

Bui  now  my  soul,  unus'c!  to  stretch  herpow'rs 
In  flights  so  daring,  drops  her  weary  wing, 
Aiid  seeks  again  the  known  accustom'd  spot, 
Drcst  up  with  Sun,  and  shade,  and  lawns,  and 
A  mansion  fair  and  spacious  forits  guest,  [streams  3 
And  full  replete  with  wonders.     Let  me  here. 
Content  and  grateful,  wait  the  appointed  time, 
And  ripen  for  the  skies  ;   the  hour  will  come 
When  all  these  splendors  bursting  on  my  sight 
Shall  stand  unveil'd,  and  to  my  ravish'd  sense 
Unlock  the  glories  of  the  world  unknown. 


ELEGANT    EXTRACTS, 


Book  I, 


§  55.     Jhjmn  to  Content.     iMrs.  Barbauld. 

natura  beatos 

Omnibus  esse  decit,  si  quis  cognoverit  uti.  Claud. 
O  THGU,  the  Nymph  with  placid  eye! 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh  ! 

Receive  my  temp' rate  vow  . 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole. 
Can  e'er  disturb  tliy  halcyon  soul. 

And  smooth  nnaltcr'd  brow, 
O  come,  in  sini pic  vest  arrav'd. 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  di's})lay'd. 

To  bless  my  longing  sight ; 
Thy  mica  compos'd,  thy  even  pace. 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace. 

And  chaste  subdu'd  delight. 
No  more  by  varying  passions  h3 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hcruui  cell ; 
Where  in  some  pure  ami  equal  sky 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye 

The  modest  virtues  dwell, 
Shnplicity  in  Attic  vest. 
And  Innocence  with  candid  breast. 

And  clear  undaunted  eye  ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  years. 
Fair  op'ning  thro'  this  vale  of  tears 

A  ^'ista  to  the  sky. 
Tliere  Health,  thro'  Avhose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  tem,p' rate  joys  in  even  tide, 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow  ; 
And  patience  there,  thy  sister  meek. 
Presents  her  n)ild  unvnr\-Ing  cheek 

To  meet  the  ofter'd'blow. 
Her  influence  taught  the  Phyrgian  sage 
A  tyrant's  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  meet; 
InurM  to  toil  and  bitter  bread. 
He  bow'd  his  meek  "Submitted  head,^ 

And  kiss'd  thy  sainted  feet. 


But  thou  O  Nymph,  retir'd  and  coy  ! 
In  what  brown  handet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale? 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground. 
Moss-rose  and  violet  blossom  round. 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  pow'r. 

And  court  thy  gentle  §way  ? 
When  Autumn,  friendly  to  the  Muse, 
Sholl  thy  ov;n  modest  tints  diffuse. 
And  shed  thy  milder  day  : 

When  Eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath. 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe. 

And  ev'ry  storm  is  laid  ; 
If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice, 
'  't  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice 

Low  whisp'ring  thro'  the  shade. 


§  56.     To  JFisdom.     Mrs.  Barlxiuld. 

Dona  pr.xsentis  rape  laetus  horas,  ac 

Linque  severa.  Horat, 

O  WISDO^f  !  if  thy  soft  control 
Can  sooth  tlie  sickness  of  the  soul. 
Can  bid  the  warring  passions  cease, 
And  breathe  the  calm  of  tender  peace  j 
Wisdom  !  I  bless  thy  gentle  sway. 
And  ever,  ever  will  obey. 

But  if  thou  com'st  with  frown  austere 
To  nurse  the  brood  of  care  and  fear; 
To  bid  our  sweetest  passions  die. 
And  leave  us  in  their  room  a  sigh  ? 
Or  if  thine  aspect  stern  have  pow'r 
To  wit  her  each  poor  transient  flow'r 
That  cheers  this  pilgrimage  of  woe. 
And  dry  the  springs' whence  hope  should  flow; 
Wisdom,  thine  empire  I  disclaim. 
Thou  empty  boast  of  pompous  name  ! 
In  gloomy  shade  of  cloisters  dwell. 
But  never  haunt  my  cheerful  cell. 
Hail  to  pleasure's  frolic  train  ! 
Hail  to  fancy's  golden  reign  ! 
Festive  mirth  and  laughter  wild. 
Free  and  sporlful  as  the  child  ! 
Hope  with  eager  sparkling  eyes, 
And  easy  taith  and  fond  surprise! 
Le,t  these,  iw  fairy  colors  drest, 
I'orever  share  my  careless  breast : 
Fhen,  tho'  wise  I  may  not  be. 
The  wise  themselves  shall  envy  me. 


§  57.  Despondency.     An  Ode.     Burns. 

Opphrs.s'd  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  care^ 
A  burden  more  tlian  I  c;m  bear, 

I  sit  me  down  and  s\\ih  : 
O  life  !  thou  art  a  galling  l(uid, 
A  long  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 

Ti3  wretches  such  as  I  ! 
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SACRED    AND    MORAL, 


Dim  backward  us  I  cast  my  view, 
Wliat  sick'nin^  scenes  appear  r 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  through. 
Too  justly  I  may  fear  ! 
Siill  citring,  despairing 

JNlust  be  my  bitter  doom  ; 
Mv  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er. 
But  with  the  closing  tomb  ! 
Happy!  ye  sons  of  busy  life, 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 

No  other  view  regard  1 
Kv'n  when  the  wished  end's  denied. 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied. 

They  bring  tht'ir  o\\  n  re^.vard : 
Whilst  I,  a  hopc-abandon'd  wight. 

Unfitted  -witli  an  aim, 
Meet  ev'ry  sad  returning  night 
Ai«l  joyless  morn  the  same. 
You,  bustling  and  jiistling 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain ; 
I,  listless  yet  restless 

Find  ev'ry  ))rosjM}ct  vain. 
How  blest  the  Solitary  s  lot. 
Who  all-forgetting.,  all-forgot. 
Within  this  humble  cell. 
The  cavern  wild  \vith  tangling  roots, 
Siiso'cr  hisncwly-gathcr'd  fruits, 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or  haply  to  bis  ev'ning  thought, 

l^y  unfrequented  stream, 
The  ways  of  men  arc  distant  brought, 
A  faint-collected  dream : 
While  praiiing,  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  Hcav'n  on  high, 
As  wand'ring,  meand'ring, 
He  views  the  solenm  sky. 
Than  I,  no  lonely  Hermit  plac'd 
Where  ne^er  human  footstep  truc'd, 

Less  fir  to  plav  the  part. 
The  Iuc'kv  moment  to  improve. 
And  just  to  stop  and  just  to  move, 

\Vith  self-respecting  art  5 
^litah  !  those  pleasures,  loves,  ajid  joys. 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste. 
The  Solitary  can  desj)ise, 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heels  not. 

Or  human  love  or  hate  1 
Whilst  1  here,  must  cry  here. 
At  periidy  ingrate ! 
Oh  !  enviable  early  days, 
When  dancing  thoufi,h'tless  Pleasure's  maze. 

To  Care,  to  Gudt  unknovvn  1 
How  ill  exchang'd  for  riper  times. 
To  feel  the  follies  or  the  crimes 

Of  others,  or  my  own  ! 
Ye  tiny  elves,  that  guiltless  spoft 

Like  linneis  in  the  bash. 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  yc  court. 
When  manhood  is  your  wish  ! 
The  losses,  tVie  crosses, 

Tiiat  active  man  engage; 
'J'he  fear,  all,  the  tears  all, 
Oi  dim  declining  age  ! 


§   58.  The  Frailty  and  Full}/  of  Man.     Prior. 

Great  Hcav'n!    how  frail  thy  creature  Mf'n 

is  made ! 
How  'by  himself  insensibly  hetray'd  t 
Li  our  own  strength  imhappily  secure, 
Too  little  cautious  of  the  aciverse  pow'r  ; 
And,  by  tlie  blast  of  self-opinion  mov'd, 
We  wish  to  charm,  and  seek  to  be  belov'd. 
On  [)leasure's  flow'rv  brink  ive  idly  stray,    . 
iMaster^s  as  yet  of  our  returning  way  : 
Seeing  no  danger,  \vc  disarm  om-  mind. 
And  give  om-  conduct  to  the  vyaves  and  wind  : 
Then  in  the  iiow'ry  mead,  or  verdant  sha  de. 
To  wanton  dalUanoe  negligently  laid. 
We  weave  thechaplet,  ami  we  crown  the  bowl. 
And  sinilina:  see  th«  nearer  waters  roll : 
Till  the  strong  gusts  of  raging  passion  rise, 
TiU  the  dire  it'inpest  mingles  earth  and  skies  j 
And,  swift  into  ihe  bounrlless  ocean  borne. 
Our  foolish  conlidence  too  late  we  mourn: 
!  Kound  our  de\oted  heads  the  billows  beat ; 
And  irom  our  troubled  view  the  lesscu'd  lauds 
retreat. 


§5t3,  A  Paraphrase  071  fhc  latter  Part  of  the  Sixth 

CKaplenf    St.  Matthew.     Thomson.- 
When  my  breast  labors  with  oppressive   care. 
And  o'er  my  cheek  descends  the  falling  tear  3 
Wiiile  all  my  warring  passions  are  at  strife. 
Oh  let  mc  listen  to  the  words  of  life  i 
Raptures  deep  felt  hi:j  doctrine  did  impart, 
Au'.l  thus  he  raisM  from  earth  the  droopingheart : 

Think  not,  when  all  your  .scanty  stores  afford 
Is  fpread  at  once  upon  the  sparing  board  ;    ^ 
Think  not,  when  worn  thehou)ely  robe  appears. 
While  on  the  roof  the  howling  temjK'st  bears  j 
What  farther  shall  this  feeble  life  sustain, 
And  whatshall  clothe  these  shiv'ringlimbs  again. 
Say,  does  not  life  its  nourishn»erj  exceeds 
And  the  fair  body  its  investing  weed  ? 
Behold  !  and  look  away  your  low  d^'spair  — 
See  the  light  tenants  oi*  the  barren  air  : 
To  them  nor  stores  nor  granaries  l>ck)ng. 
Nought  but  the  woodland  and  the  pleasing  s»ng  ; 
Yet  your  kind  heav'nly  I'alhcr  bends  his  eye 
On  Oie  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  sky 
To  him  they  sing  when  spring  renews  the  plain,' 
To  him  they  cry  ii 
Nor  is  their  music 

He  hears  the  gay  and  the  di'stressful  call, 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  iills  *them  all 

Obser^'e  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace. 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race  ; 
Thev  neither  toij  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow. 
Yet 'see  how  w;;rm.tlu.'y  Uush  !  how  bright  they 

glow  1 
What  regal  vestments  can  w  ith  them  compare  ? 
What  king  so  shining,  or  what  queen  so  fair? 

If  ceaseless  thnstlxe  fowls  of  heav'n  he  feeds. 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads, 
Will  he  not  care  for  you,  ye  faithless,  say  ? 
Is  he  unwise?  or  are  ve  less  than  they  ? 
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.vhen  spring  renews  the  plain,  ^ 
in  winter's  pincliing  reign;  > 
:  or  their  plaint  in  vain  ;        J 
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§  60.  The  Sluggard.     Watts. 

'Tis   the  voice  of  a  sluggard — I  heard  him 
complain,  [again." 

**  You  have  wakM  me  too  soon,  Iiiuistslumher 
As  the  door  on  its  hinges,  so  lie  on  his  bed  [head. 
'I'urns  his  sides  and  his  shoulders,  and  his  tieavy 
*'  A  Utile  more  sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber." 
Thus   lie  wastes  half  his  days,  ami  his  hours 

without  number ; 
And  when  l.e  gets  up,  he  sits  folding  his  hands, 
Or  walks  about  sauntring,  ar  trifling  lie  stands. 

I  pass'd  by  his  garden  and  saw  thcAvild  brier, 
The  thorn  and  the  thisileo;rowbroadcrandhigherj 
The  clothes  that  hang  on.  him  are  turning  to  rags; 
Andhis  moneystillwastes, till  he  starvesorhe begs. 

I  made  him  a  visit,  slill  hoping  to  find 
Hehad  took  betiercare  for  improving  his  mind; 
He  told  me  hisd. cam?, talk'doleating&  drinking, 
But  he  scarce  reads  his  Bible,  and  never  loves 

thinking. 
Said  I  then  to  my  heart,  **  Here's  a  lesson  forme; 
That  man's  but  a  picture  of  what  1  might  be; 
But  thanks  to  my  friends  for  their  cure  in  my 

breeding,  [reading!" 

Who  taue;ht  me  betimes  to  lovfe  working  and 


§61.    The  Hose.     Watts. 
How  fair  is  the  Rose!  wliat  a  beautiful  flow'r ! 

The  glory  of  April  and  May  ! 
But  the  leaves  arc  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour, 

And  they  wilhcr  and  die  in  a  day. 
Yet  the  roi^  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flow'rs  of  the  field  :  [^ost, 

When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  fine  colors  are 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfuuic  it  will  yield  ! 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
Tho'  they  l*!oom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose  ; 

But  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain  ; 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  I'll  not  be  proud  of  myyouthormybeauty. 
Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade; 

But  gain  a  good  name  by  \vell  doing  my  duty  : 
This  wilfscent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead. 


But  I  have  Ic^  sense  than  a  poor  creeping  ant. 
If  1  take  not  due  carv  for  the  things  1  shall  want. 

Nor  provide  against  dangers  in  time  : 
When  death  or  old  age  shall  stave  in  my  face. 
What  a  wretch  shall  1  be  in  the  end  of  my  days. 

If  I  trifle  away  all  their  prime ! 

Now,  now,  while  my  strength  and  my  youth  are 

in  bloom,  [shall come. 

Let  me  think  what  will  serve  me  when  sickness 

And  j)ray  that  my  sins  be  forgiven: 
Let  me  read  in  good  "books,  and  believe  and  obey. 
That,  when  death  turns  me  out  of  thb  cottage 

I  may  dwell  in  a  palace  in  heaven,    [of  clay. 


§  62.  The  Ant,  or  Enimct.     Walts. 
These  emmets,  how  little  they  are  in  our  eyes! 
We  tread  them  to  dust,  and  a  troop  of  them 
dies. 

Without  our  regard  or  concern  : 
Yet  as  wise  as  wc  .re,  if  we  went  to  their  school, 
There's  many  a  sluggard,  and  many  a  fool. 

Some  lessons  of  wisdom  might  learn. 
They  don't  wear  their  time  out  in  sleepingorplay. 
But  gather  up  corn  ii  a  sun-shiny  day. 

And  for  winter  thry  lay  up  their  stores : 
They  manage  their  work  in  such  regular  forms. 
One  would  think  they  foresaw  all  the  frosts  and 
the  storms. 

And  so  brought  their  food  within  doors. 


§63.  A  Summer  Evening,     Watts. 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was 

the  sun, 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  thathe  run. 
Though  herose  in  amistwhenhis  ruce  he  begun. 

And  there  foUovv'd  some  droppings  of  rain  ! 
But  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west. 
His  rays  all  are  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best  ; 
He  pamts  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest. 

And  foretels  a  bri<i;ht  rising  again. 
Just  sucli  is  the  Christian  :  his  course  he  begins 
Like  ihesun  in  a  mist, when  he  mournsforhibsins. 
And  melts  into  tears ;  then  he  breaks  out  &  shines. 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way : 
But,  when  becomes  nearer  to  finish  his  race. 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grace. 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array! 


§  G4.  77/e  Nunc  Dimiiis.    Meriick. 

'Tis  enough — the  hour  is  come  : 
Now  within  the  silent  tomb 
Let  this  mortal  frame  decay. 
Mingled  with  its  kindred  clay  j 
Since  thy  mercies,  oft  of  old 
By  thy  chosen  seers  foretold. 
Faithful  now  and  stedfast  prove, 
God  of  truth,  and  God  of  love! 
Since  at  length  my  aged  eye 
Sees  the  day-spring  from  on  high! 
Son  of  righteousness,  to  thee, 
Lo  !  the  nations  bow  the  knee  ; 
And  the  realms  of  distant  kings 
Ovvn  the  healing  of  thy  wings. 
Those  whom  death  had  overspread 
With  his  dark  and  dreary  shade. 
Lift  their  eyes,  and  from  afar 
Hail  the  light  of  Jacob's  Star  ; 
Waiting  till  the  promis'd  ray 
Turn  their  darkness  into  day. 
See  the  beams  intensely  shed, 
Shine  o'er  Sion's  favor'd  head  ! 
Never  may  they  hence  remove, 
God  of  truth  and  God  of  love  I 


§  65. 
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§65.  The  Bcncdicite  paraphrased.  Merrick. 

"Yn  works  of  God,  on  liim  alone, 

111  earth  his  footstool,  heav'n  his  throne. 

Be  all  your  praise  bestow'd  ; 
Whose  hand  the  beauteous  fiibric  made. 
Whose  eye  the  finisli'd  work  survey'd. 

And  saw  that  all  was  goo<l. 
Ye  angels,  that  with  loud  acclaim 
Admirina;  view'd  the  new-born  frame. 

And  hail'd  the  Eternal  King, 
Again  proclaim  your  Maker's  praise. 
Again  your  thankful  voiocs  raise, 

And  toucli  the  tuneful  string. 
Praise  him,  ye  blest  lethereal  plain?. 
Where,  in  full  majesty,  he  deigns 

To  fix  his  awful  throne: 
Ye  waters  that  above  him  roll. 
From  orb  to  orb,  from  pole  to  pole, 

O  make  his  praises  known  ! 
Yc  thrones,  dominions,  virtues,  pow'rs. 
Join  ye  your  joyful  songs  with  ours ; 

With  us  your  voices  raise  ! 
From  age  to  age  extend  the  lay, 
To  Heaven's  Eternal  Monarch  pay 

Hymn-:  of  eternal  praise. 

Celestial  orb!  whose  powerful  ray 
Opes  the  glad  eyelids  of  the  day. 

Whose  influence  all  tinngs  own  ; 
Praise  him,  whose  courts  effulgent  shine 
With  light  as  far  excelling  thine. 

As  thine  the  paler  moon. 

Ye  glitt'ring  planets  of  the  sky,  ^ 
Whose  lamps  the  absent  sun  supply. 

With  him  the  song  pursue  3 
And  let  himself  submissive  own. 
He  borrows  from  a  brighter  Sun 

The  light  he  lends  to  you. 

Ye  show'rs  and<lews,  whose  moisture  shed 
Calls  into  life  the  op'ning  seed. 

To  him  your  praises  yield. 
Whose  influence  wakes  the  genial  birth. 
Drops  fatness  on  the  pregnant  earth. 

And  crowns  the  laughing  held. 

Ye  wind?,  that  oft  tempestuous  sweep 
The  ruflled  surface  of  tne  deep, 

With  us  confess  your  God; 
See  thro'  the  heav'ns  the  King  of  kings. 
Upborne  on  your  expanded  wiiigs. 

Come  flying  all  abroad. 

Ye  floods  of  fire,  where'er  ye  flow. 
With  just  submission  humbly  bow 

To  his  supejptor  pow'r, 
Who  stons  the  tempest  on  its  way. 
Or  bids  tne  flaming  deluge  stray, 

And  gives  its  strengtli  to  roar. 

Ye  summer's  heat,  and  v\'vitcr's  cold. 
By  tiirns  in  long  succession  roU'd, 

The  drooping  world  to  cheer,  * 

Praise  him  who  gave  the  s-un  and  moon 
To  lead  the  various  seasons  on, 

xVnd  guide  the  circling  year. 


Ye  frosts,  that  bind  tlie  watery  plain. 
Ye  silent  show'rs  of  fleecy  ram, 

_  Pursue  the  heav'nly  "theme  ; 
Praise  hirn  who  sheds  the  driving  snow. 
Forbids  the  harden'd  wavt-s  to  flow. 
And  stops  the  rapid  stream. 

Ye  days  and  nights,  that  swiftly  borne 
From  morn  to  eve,  from  eve  to  morn. 

Alternate  glide  away. 
Praise  him,  whose  never- varying  light. 
Absent,  adds  horror  to  the  night. 

But,  present,  givts  the  day. 

Light,  from  whose ravs  all  beaiity  springs; 
Darkness,  whose  Vvicle-expanded  wings 

1  nvolve  the  dusky  globe  ; 
Praise  him  who,  wheii  the  heav'ns  he  spread, 
]^arkncss  his  thick  pavilion  made. 

And  light  his  regal  robe- 
Praise  lilm,  ye  lightnings,  as  ye  fly    ' 
VVing'd  with  his  vengeance  tbro'  the  s^y. 

And  red  with  wrath  divine ; 
Praise  him,  ye  clouds  that  wand'ring  stray. 
Or,  fixYl  by  him,  in  close  array 

Surround  his  awful  shrine. 

Exalt,  O  Earth  !  thy  TIeav  nly  Xing, 
Who  bids  the  plants  that  form  the  spring 

With  annual  verdure  bloom; 
Whose  frequent  drops  of  kindly  rain, 
Prolitic  swell  the  rip'ning  grain. 

And  bless  thy  ferlite  womb. 

Ye  mountains,  that  ambitions  rise. 
And  heave  your  summits  to  the  skies. 

Revere  his  awful  nod  ; 
Think  how  you  once  afl"righted  fled  ; 
When  Jordan  sought  his  fountain-head. 

And  own'd  the  approaching  God. 

Ye  trees,  that  fill  the  rural  scene  ; 

Ye  flov;'rs,  that  o'er  the  enameli'd  green 

In  native  beauty  reign  ; 
O  praise  the  Ruler  of  the  skies. 
Whose  hand  tiie  genial  sap  supplies. 

And  clothes  the  smiling  plain. 

Ye  secret  springs,  ye  gentle  rills, 
That  murru'ring  rise  among  the  hills. 

Or  iiU  the  humble  vale  ; 
Praise  him,  at  who^e  Almighty  nod 
Tiie  rugged  rock  dissolving  flow'd. 

And  form'd  a  springing  well. 

Praise  him,  ye  floods,  and  seas  profound. 
Whose  waves  the  spacious  earth  surround. 

And  roll  from  shore  to  shore, 
Aw'd  by  his  voice,  ye  seas,  subside  ; 
Ye  floods  within  your  channels  glide. 

And  tremble. and  adore. 

Ye  whales,  that  stir  the  boiling  deep. 
Or  in  its  dark  recesses  sleep. 

Remote  from  human  eye, 
Praise  him  by  whom  ye  all  are  fed  ; 
Praise  him,  without  whose  heavenly  aid 

Yc  languish,  faint,  and  die. 
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Ye  birds,  exalt  our  IMaker's  name  ; 
Begin,  and  -wUh  th'  important  theme 

Your  artless  lays  improve; 
Wake  \viMi  your  songs  the  rising  day. 
Let  music  sound  on  cv'ry  spray. 

And  till  the  vocal  grove. 

Praise  him,  ye  beasts,  that  nightly  roam 
Amid  the  salutary  gloom,  i.» '      ^  , 

Th' expected  prey  to  seise; 
Ye  slaves  of  the  laborious  plough. 
Your  stubborn  iiecks  submissive  bow. 

And  bend  your  wearied  knees. 

Ye  sons  of  men,  bis  praise  display, 
V/ho  stamp'd  his  image  on  your  clay, 

Anci  gave  it  pow'r  to  move , 
Ye  that  in  Judah's  confmes  dwell, 
From  age  to  age  successive  tell 

The  wonders  of  his  love. 

I^t  I.e\'i'3  tribe  the  lay  prolong. 
Till  qagels  listen  to  the  song, 

And  bend  attention  d«)\vn, 
Let  -jvonder  seise  the  heavenly  train, 
Pleas'd  while  they  hear  a  mortal  strain 

So  sweet,  so  like  their  own. 

And  you  your  thankful  voices  join. 
That  oft  at  Sahm's  sacred  shrine 
V  Before  his  altars  kneel ; 

Where  thron'd  in  majesty  he  dwells. 
And  from  thy  mystic  cloud  reveals 
The  dictates  of  his  will. 

Ye  spirits  of  the  just  and  good, 
That,  eager  for  the  bless'd  abode. 

To  heavenly  mansions  soar  ; 
O  let  your  spnge;  his  praise  display. 
Till  heaven  itself  shall  melt  away, 

An,d  time  shall  be  no  more'! 

Praise  him,  y&  meek  and  humble  train. 
Ye  saints,  whouj  his  decrees  ordain 

The  boundless  bliss  to  share ; 
O  praise  him,  till  ye  take  your  way 
To  regions  c?  eternal  day. 

And  reign  for  ever  there. 

Let  us,  who  now  impassive  stand, 
Aw'd  by  the  tyrant's  stern  command, 

Aniid  the  fiery  blaze; 
While  thus  ive  triumph  in  the  flame. 
Rise,  and  our  JVfaker's  love  proclaim. 

In.  hymns  of  endless  praise. 


§  66.    The  Ignorance  of  Man.     Merrick. 

BEHOLn  yon  new-born  infant  griev'd 
With  hunger,  thirst,  and  pain  ; 

Tliat  asks  to  have  th.e  wants  rcliev'd. 
It  knows  not  to  complain. 

Aloud  the  speechless  suppliant  cries. 

And  utter-5,  as  it  can. 
The  woes  that  in  its  bosom  rise. 

And  speak  its  iiaturc —  man. 
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That  infant,  whose  advancing  hour 

Life's  various  sorrovvs  try; 
(Sad  proof  of  sin's  transmissive  pow'r). 

That  infant.  Lord,  am  I. 

A  childhood  yet  my  thoughts  confess. 

Though  long  in  years  mature ; 
Unknowing  whence  I  feel  distress. 

And  where,  or  what,  its  cure. 

Author  of  good  1  to  tliee  I  turn  : 

Thy  ever-wakeful  eye 
Alone  can  all  my  wants  discvm; 

Thy  hand  alone  supply. 

O  let  thy  fear  within  me  dwell. 

Thy  love  my  footsteps  guide ; 
That  love  shall  vainer  loves  expel ; 

That  fear  all  fears  beside. 

And,  oh  !  by  error's  force  subdued^ 

Since  oft  my  stubborn  will 
Prepo.st'rous  shuns  the  latent  good. 

And  grasps  the  specious  ill ; 

Not  to  my  wish,  but  to  my  want. 

Do  thou  thy  gifts  apply  : 
Unask'd,  what  good  thou  knowcst  grant  j.   | 

What  ill,  tho'  ask'd,  deny.  i 


§67.  The  Trials  of  Firiue.     Merrick. 

Plac'd  on  the  verge  of  youth,  my  mind 
Life's  op'ning  scene  surs  ey'd  : 

I  view'd  its  ills  of  various  kind. 
Afflicted  and  afraid. 

But  chief  iny  fear  the  dangers  mov'd. 

That  virtue's  path  inclose  : 
My  heart  the  wise  pursuit  approv'd  ; 

But,  oh,  what  toils  oppose ! 

For  sec  !  ah  see  !  while  yet  her  ways 

With  doubtful  step  I  tread, 
A  hostile  world  its  terrors  raise. 

Its  snares  delusive  spread. 

Oh  how  shall  I,  with  heart  prepared, 

Tiiose  terrors  learn  to  meet  ? 
How  from  the  thousand  snares  to  guar(J 

My  unexperienc'd  feet? 

As  thus  I  nwv'd  oppressive  sleep 

Soft  o'er  niy  temples  drew 
Oblivion's  veil. — The  wat'ry  deep. 

An  object  strange  and  new. 

Before  me  rose  :  on  the  wide  shore 

Observant  as  I  stood. 
The  gathering  storms  around  me  roar. 

And  heave  the  boiling  flood. 

Near  and  more  near  the  billows  rise ; 

Ev'n  now  my  steps  they  lave ! 
And  death  to  my  affrighted  eyes 

Approach'd  in  ev'rj-  wave. 

What  hope,  or  whither  to  retreat ! 

Each  nerve  at  once  unstrung. 
Chill  fear  had  fetter'd  fast  my  feet. 

And  chain'd  my  speechless  tongue. 
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I  feci  my  heart  within  me  die ; 

Whc-a  sudden  to  mine  ear 
A  voice,  descending  from  on  high, 

ileprov'd  my  erring  fear  : 

•*  What  tho'  the  swelling  surge  thou  see 

*  Impatient  to  devour  ; 

*  Rest,  mortal,  rest  on  God's  decree, 

*  And  thankful  own  his  pow'r. 

*  Know,  when  he  bade  the  deep  appear, 
"  Thus  far,"  th'  Almighty  said, 

*^  Thus  far,  nor  farther,  rage  j  and  here 
"*'  Let  thy  proud  waves  be  stay'd." 

I  heard  ;  and,  lo !  at  once  control'd, 

Tbe  waves,  in  wild  retreat, 
Back  on  themselves  reluctant  roU'd, 

And  murmuring  left  my  feet. 

Deeps  to  assembling  deeds  in  vain. 

Once  more  the  signal  gave  : 
The  shores  the  rushing  weight  sustain. 

And  check  th'  usurping  wave. 

Convinc'd,  in  Nature's  volume  wise. 

The  imag  d  truth  I  read  ; 
And  sudden  from  my  waking  eyes 

Th'  instructive  vision  fled. 

"*  Then  why  thus  heavy,  O  my  soul  1 

*  Say  why,  distrustful  still, 

*  Thy  thoughts  with  vain  impatience  roll 

*  O'er  scenes  of  future  ill  ? 

*  Let  faith  suppress  eacli  rising  fear, 

*  Each  anxious  doubt  exclude  ; 

*  Thy  Maker's  will  luis  plac'd  thee  here, 
'  A  Maker  wise  and  good ! 

*  He  to  thy  ev'ry  trial  knows 
'  Its  just  restraint  to  give  ; 

*  '.  !{entivc  to  behold  thy  woes, 
'  And  fait'nful  to  relieve. 

*  Then  why  thus  heavy,  O  my  soul ! 

*  Say  why,  distrustful  still, 

f*  Thv  thoughts  vvith  vain  impatience  roll 
'  O'er  scenes  of  future  ill? 

*  Tho'  griefs  unnumber'd  throng  thee  round 

*  Siili  in  thy  Ood  confide, 

V  iiose  fmciier  marks  tlie  seas  their  bound. 


aVnd  curbs 


lie  headlong  tid<: 


§  GS.     Chriafs  Passio}i :  from  a  Greek  Ode  of 

Mr.  Masters,  formerly  of  New  College,  Pitt 
No  more  of  earthly  subjects  sing ; 
To  heaven,  my  muse,  aspire; 
To  raise  the  song,  charge  ev'ry  string. 
And  strike  the  jiving  Ivre. 

Bcszin,  in  lofty  numbers  show 
Th'  Eternal  King'r,  unfathom'd  lo^  e. 
Who  reigns  the  Sov'rcign  God  above 
And  suffers  on  the  CFf)ss  l>elov/. 
Prodigious  pile  of  wonders  !  rais'd  too  high 
i'or  the  dim  ken  of  frail  mortality. 
Wliat  numbers  sliall  I  bring  along? 
From  vvhcrxe  shall  1  beglu"  the  aong 


TIu^  mighty  mysteiy  I'll  sing,  inpplr'd. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  wrOTight^ 
Beyond  the  compass  of  an  angel's  thought. 
How  by  the  rage  of  man  his  God  expir'd. 
I  '11  make  the  trackless  depths  of  mercy  kuimu. 
How  to  redeem  his  foe  God  render'd  up  his  Sou  * 
I  '11  raise  my  voicti  to  iell  m.aukind 

The  victor's  conquest  o'er  his  doom  j 
How  in  the  grave  he  lay  confin'd. 

To  seal  more  sure  the  ra\'nou3  tomb.. 
Three  days,  th'  infernal  empire  lo  subdue. 
He  pass'd  triumphant  through  the  coasts  of  woe; 
With  his  own  dart  the  tyrant  Deiith  b.e  slew. 
And  led  Hell  captive  through  her  realms  below. 

A  mingled  sound  from  Calvary  I  liear. 
And  the  loud  tumult  thickens  on  my  ear. 
The  shouts  of  murd'rers,  that  insult  the  slain. 
The  voice  of  torment,  and  the  shrieks  of  paiiu 
I  cast  my  eyes  Miih  horror  up 
To  the  curst  u^ountain's  guilty  top  ; 
See  there!  wdiom  lianging  in  the  midat  I  vicw^ 
Ah !  how  unlike  the  ot  her  two  i 
1  see  him  liigh  above  his  foes. 
And  gently  bending  from  the  wood 
His  head  m  pity  down  to  those 
Whose  guilt  conspires  to  shed  his  Llood. 
His  wide-extended  arms  I  see 
'I'ransfix'd  with  nails,  and  fasten'd  to  the  tree  , 
Man,  senseless  man  1  canst  thou  look  on. 
Nor  make  thy  Saviour's  pains  thy  ovva? 
The  rage  of  all  thy  grief  exert, 
llend  thy  garments  and  thy  heart : 
Beat  thy  breast,  and  grovel  low. 
Beneath  the  bm-den  of  thy  woe  ; 
Bleed  through  thv  bowels,  tear  thv  liairs. 
Breathe  gales  of  sighs,  aixl  weep  a  flood  of  terrrs. 
Behold  thy  King,  with  purple  cover'd  round  j 
Not  in  the  Tyrian  tiiictures  dyed. 
Nor  dipt  in  poison  of  Sidouian  pride; 
But  in  his  own  rich  blood  that  streams  from 
every  wound. 
Dost  thou  not  see  llie  ihomy  circled  red  ? 
The  guilty  wreath  that  blushes  round  his  head ! 
\n(!  with  what  rage  the  bloody  scocirrc  applied 
Curls  round  his  lindjs,  and  ploughs  into  his  side- 
At  such  a  sight  let  all  thv  anguish  rise; 
Break  up,  break  up  the  fountains  of  tiiyeyes. 
Here  bid  thy  tears  in  gushing  torrents  How, 
Indulge  thy  grief,  and  give  a  loose  to  woe. 
Weep  from  thy  soul,  till  earth  be  drowii'd; 
Ween,  till  thy  sorrows  drench  tlie  ground. 
Canst  tliou,  ungrateful  man!  his  loruients  see. 
Nor  drop  a  tear  for  him,  who  pours  his  blood 
for  thee  ? 


§  6().     A  Funeral  Hymn.     Mallet 

Yk  midnight  shades,  o'er  nature  spread  I 

Dumb  silence  of  the  drear}'  hour! 
In  i^onor  of  th'  approacliing  dead, 
Around  your  awful  terrors  poar. 
Yes,  yx]]ir  around 
Oa  ihis  pale  ground 
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Through  all  this  deep  surrounding  gloom, 
•     The  sober  thought. 
The  tear  untaught, 
Those  mceiest  mourners  at  a  tomb. 

JLo !  as  the  surplic'd  train  drew  near 
To  this  last  mansion  of  mankind, 
Tlie  blow  sad  bell,  the  sable  bier. 
In  holy  vnusing  wrapt  the  inindi 

And  while  their  bami, 

With  trembling  stream. 
Attending  tapers  faintly  dart; 

I'^.ach  n-.ould'ring  bone, 

Kach  sculplur'd  stone. 
Strikes  mute  instrociion  to  the  heart  I 

Now  let  the  sacred  organ  blow. 
With  solemn  pause,  and  sounding  slovrj 
Now  let  the  voice  due  measure  keep, 
In  strains  that  sigh,  and  words  that  weep; 
Till  all  the  vocal  current  blended  roll. 
Not  to  depress,  but  lift  the  soaring  soul. 

To  lift  if  in  the  Maker's  praise. 

Who  first  inform'd  our  frame  with  breath  ; 
And,  after  some  few  stormy  days. 
Now,  gracious,  gives  us  o'er  to  death. 

No  King  of  Fears 

In  him  appears. 
Who  shuts  the  scene  of  human  woes . 

Beneath  his  shade 

Securely  laid, 
Tlie  dead  alone  find  true  repose. 

Then,  while  we  mingle  dust  vAih  dust. 

To  One,  supremely  good  and  wise. 
Raise  hallelujahs  !  God  is  just. 

And  man  most  happy  when  he  dies! 
'  His  winter  past. 
Fair  spring  al  last 
Receives  hun  on  her  flow'r}^  shore  1 
Where  pleasure's  rose 
Immortal  blows. 
And  sin  and  sorro^v  are  no  more ! 


§70.    Feni  Creator  Spiritus,  paraphrased. 

Drydcri. 
CiiEx\TOR  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 
The  world's  found;itions  first  were  laid. 
Come  visit  ev'iy  pious  mind  ; 
Come  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind. 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free, 
And  make  thy  temples  worthy  thee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light, 
The  Father's  promis'd  Paraclete  ! 
"^rnrice  holy  tount,  thrice  holy  fire. 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire ; 
Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring 
To  sanctify  us,  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descerici  from  high. 
Rich  in  thy  sevenfold  energy ! 
Thou  strength  of  his  Almighty  hand. 
Whose  pow'r  does  heaven  and  earth  command 
Proccedmg  Spirit,  our  defence. 
Who  dost  the  gift  of  tongues  dispense. 
And  crown  thy  gift  with  eloquence  I 


Reline  and  pv.rge  our  earthly  parts; 
But,  oh,  infianic  and  fire  our  hearts! 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control. 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  ^own, 
llien  lay  tiiy  hand,  and  hold  them  dowEu 
Cliase  from  our  niinds  th'  infernal  foe. 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  lo\  e,  bestow. 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray,  | 
PnUcct  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

JNTake  \is  eternal  truth  receive. 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe  : 
Give  us  thyself  that  we  may  see 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  fame. 
Attend  th'  Almighty  Father's  name: 
Thy  Saviour  son  be  glorified. 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died ; 
And  equal  adoration  he, 
Fternal  Paraclete,  to  thee! 


§71.    A  Night  Piece.    Miss  Carter. 

While  night  in  solemn  shade  invests  the  pole. 
And  calm  reflection  sooths  the  pensive  soul. 
While  reason  undisturb'd  asserts  her  sway. 
And  life's  deceitful  colors  fade  away  ; 
To  thee  1  all-conscious  Presence  !  1  devote 
This  peaceful  interval  of  sober  thought : 
Here  all  my  better  faculties  confine; 
And  be  this  hour  of  sacred  silence  thine ! 

If,  by  the  day's  illusive  scenes  misled. 
My  erring  soul  from  \  irtue's  path  has  stray'd; 
Snar'd  by  example,  or  by  passion  \varm'd. 
Some  false  delight  my  giddy  sense  has  charm'd; 
My  calmer  thoughts  tlic  wretched  choice  reprove. 
And  my  best  hopes  are  centred  in  thy  love. 
Depriv'd  of  this  can  life  one  joy  afford? 
Its  utmost  boast  a  vain  unmeaning  word. 

But,  ah  !  how  oft  my  lawless  passions  rov«e. 
And  break  those  awful  precepts  1  approve! 
Purbue  tlie  fatal  impulse  I  abhor. 
And  violate  the  virtue  I  adore! 
Oft  when  t!:y  better  Spirit's  guardian  care 
Wara'd  my  ibndsoul  to  shun  tk.c  tempting  snare. 
My  stubborn  will  his  gentle  aid  repress'd. 
And  check'd  the  rising  goodness  in  my  breast ; 
Mad  with  vain  hopes,  or  urg'd  by  false  desires, 
Stiird  his  soft  voice,  andqnench'd  his  sacred  fires. 

With  grief  oppress'd,  and  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
Shouldst  thou  condemn,  Io\-.  n  thysentencejust. 
But,  oh!  thy  softer  titles  let  me  claim. 
And  plead  my  cause  by  Mercy's  gentle  name. 
Mercy  !  that  "wipes  the  penitential  tear. 
And  dissipates  tiie  horrors  of  despair! 
From  righteous  justice  steals  the  vengeful  hour. 
Softens  the  dreadful  attribute  of  pow'r. 
Disarms  the  n'rath  of  an  ofi'ended  God, 
And  seals  my  pardoa  in  a  Saviour's  blood  ! 

All  pow'rful  Grace,  exert  thy  gentle  sv\a}'. 
And  teach  my  rebel  passions  to  obey ; 
F.est  lurking  Folly,  with  insidious  art. 
Regain  my  \olatile  inconstant  heart! 

^  Shall 
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Shall  every  bigh  resolve  Devotion  frames 
Be  only  liteless  sounds  and  specious  names? 
Uh  rather,  v/hile  thy  hopes  and  fears  control, 
In  this  still  hour,  each  motion  of  my  soul, 
Secures  its  safety  by  a  sudden  doom, 
And  he  the  soft  retreat  of  sleep  my  tomb ! 
Calm  let  me  slumber  in  tliat  clark  repose. 
Till  the  last  morn  its  orient  beam  disclose  : 
Then,  when  the  great  archangel's  potent  sound 
Shall  echo  thro'  creation's  ample  round, 
Wak'd  from  the  sleep  of  death,  with  joy  survey 
The  opening  splendors  of  eternal  day. 


§  72.     Ode  to  Melancholy.     Carter 

Come,  Melancholy!  silent  pow'r, 
Comjianion  of  my  lonely  hour, 

To  sober  thought  confin'd  ! 
Thou  sweetly  sad  ideal  guest, 
In  all  thy  soothing  charms  confest. 

Indulge  my  pensive  mind. 

No  longer  wildly  hurried  through 
The  tides  of  mirth,  that  ebb  and  flow 

In  folly's  noisy  stream, 
I  frojii  the  busy  crowd  retire, 
To  court  the  object*  that  inspire 

Thy  {)hilosophic  dream. 

Thro'  yon  dark  gro\-e  of  mournful  yews 
With  solitar)'  steps  I  muse, 

By  thy  direction  led  : 
Here,  cold  to  pleasures  tempting  forms, 
Consociate  with  mv  sister  worms, 

i\nd  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Ye  midnight  horrors,  awful  gloom ! 
Ye  silent  regions  of  the  tomb, 

My  future  peaceful  bed ; 
Here  shall  my  weary  eyes  be  clos'd. 
And  ev'ry  sorrow  lie  repo/d 

In  death's  refreshing  shade. 

Ye  pale  inhabitants  of  ni^ht, 
Before  my  intellectual  sight 

In  solemn  pomp  ascend  ; 
O  tell  how  trifling  now  appears 
The  train  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 

That  varying  life  attend! 

Ye  faithless  idoh  of  our  scn^e. 

Here  own  how  ^■ain  the  fond  pretence, 

Ye  empty  names  of  joy ! 
Your  transient  forms  like  shadowspass. 
Frail  otlspring  of  the  majic  glass. 

Before  the  mental  eye. 
The  dazzling  colors,  falsely  bright. 
Attract  the  gazing  vulgar  sight 

With  superficial  state : 
Thro'  reason's  clearer  optics  vicw'd, 
How  stripp'd  of  all  its  pomp,  how  rude, 

Appears  the  painted  cheat ! 
Can  wild  ambition's  tyrant  pov.'r, 
Or  ill  got  wealth's  superfluous  store, 

The  dread  of  death  control? 


Can  pleasure's  more  bewitching  charms 
Avert  or  £00(h  the  dire  alarms 
That  shake  thy  parting  soul  ? 

Religion!  ere  the  liand  of  Fate 
Shall  make  reflection  plead  too  late. 

My  erring  senses  teach. 
Amidst  theflatt'ring  hopes  of  youth, 
To  meditate  the  solemn  truth 

These  awful  relics  preach. 

Thy  penetrating  beams  disperse 
The  mist  of  error,  whence  our  fears 

Derive  their  fatal  spring: 
'Tis  thine  the  trembling  heart  to  warm, 
And  soften  to  an  angel  form 

The  pale  terrific  king. 

When,  sunk  by  guilt  in  sad  despair. 
Repentance  breathe  her  humble  pray'r. 

And  owns  thy  thrcat'nings  just ; 
Thy  voice  the  shudd'ring  suppliant  cheers, 
With  mercy  calms  her  torturing  fears. 

And  lifts  htx  from  the  du«t, 

.Sublim'd  by  thee,  the  soul  aspires 
Beyond  the  range  of  low  desires. 

In  nobler  views  elate  : 
Unmov'd  her  distant  change  surveys. 
And,  arm"d  by  faith,  intrepid  pays 

The  universal  debt. 

In  death's"  soft  slumber  kiU'd  to  rest. 
She  sleeps  by  smiling  visions  blest. 

That  gently  whisper  j^eace ; 
Till  the  last  morn's  fair  op'ning  ray 
Unfolds  the  bright  eternal  day" 

Of  active  life  and  bliss. 


§  73.     Written    at  Midnight  in    a   Tfmndrr 

Stor)7i.     Carter. 
Let  coward  Guilt,  with  pallid  Fear, 

To  shelt'ring  caverns  fly. 
And  justly  dread  the  vengeful  falc 

That  thunders  through  the  sky. 
Protected  by  that  hand,  whose  law 

The  threat'ning  storms  obey. 
Intrepid  virtue  smiles  secure. 

As  in  the  bla/.e  of  day. 

In  the  thick  cloud's  tremendous  gloom. 

The  lightning's  lurid  glare, 
It  views  the  same  all-gracious  Pow'r 

That  breathes  the  vernal  air. 

Thro*  Nature's  ever- varying  scene. 

By  diflerent  ways  pursu(id. 
The  one  eternal  end  of  Heav'a 

Is  universal  good: 

With  like  beneficent  eflect 

O'er  flaming  :cthcr  f-i;lovv-3. 
As  when  it  tunes  the  hnnct's  voice. 

Or  blushfcs  in  the  rose. 

By  reason  tiught  to  scorn  those  fears 

That  vulgar  minds  molest. 
Let  no  fanta-itic  lerrors  break 

My  dear-Narcissa's  rest. 

Th» 


ti2 

Thy  life  mav  all  the  tend'rest  care 

6 f  Providence  defend  ; 
And  delegated  angels  round 

Their  gnardiau  wings  extend  1 

When  thro'  creation's  vast  expanse 

The  last  dread  tlumders  roll-. 
Untune  tlie  concord  of  the  sjjheres^ 

And  shake  the  rising  soul ; 
Unmov'd  may'stthou  the  final  storrii 

Of  jarring  worlds  sur\-ey, 
-That  ushers  in  the  glad  serene 

Of  everlasting  day ! 
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The  Vanity  of  Human  Jfishes. 

Johnson. 

Jn  Imiiaiion  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
Let  *  observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru; 
lleniaVk  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife. 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life  : 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hale, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  i'ate. 
Where   \vav'mig   man,     betray'd  by  vent'rou> 

pride 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide ; 
As  treach'cous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude. 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good  : 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice. 
Rules  the  bold  hand,_  or  prompts  the  suppliant 

voice : 
How  nations  sink  by  tfarling  schemes  opprest. 
When  vengeance  listens  to  tlic  fool's  request. 
Pate  wings  with  cv'ry  wish,  tli'  afflictive  dart, 
Bach  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art  j 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows? 
Impeachmentsiopsthe  speaker's  powerful  breath, 
And  res'less  fire  precipitates  on  death.         [bold 

-f-  But,  scarce  obse^v'd,  the  knowing  and  the 
Fall  in  the  gen'ral  massacre  of  gold  ; 
Wide-wasting  pest,  that  rages  unconfm'd, 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  maidcind ! 
For  gold  his  sw'ord  the  hireling  ruffian  draws. 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws  ; 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth  nor  truth  nor  safety 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise,      [buys  ; 

Let  hist' ry  tell,  where  rival  kings  command. 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madden'd  land, 
A'Vhen  statutes  gleaji  the  refuse  of  the  sword, 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord  : 
Low  sculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  pow'r. 
And  leaves  tire  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Unloiich'dhis  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound, 
Tho'  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gny. 
Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  sings  his  toil  av>nv. 
Does  envy  seise  thee  ?  crush  th'  upbraiding  joy  ; 
Increase  his, riches,  and  his  peace  destroy. 
New  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade. 
The  rustling  break  alarms,  and  quiv'ring  shade; 
Nv>r  light  lior  darkness  brings  his  pain  relief, 
Oiic  show  3  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 
*  Ver.  1—11.  fVenlS— 22. 


Yet  X  still  one  geu'rd]  cry  the  skies  assails. 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales  ; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  care> 
Th'  insidious  rival  a:;d  the  gaping  heir. 

Once  §  more,  Democritus,  arise  on  earth, 
Widi  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth, 
See  notley  life  in  modern  trappings  drest, 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  th'  eternal  jest  : 
Thou  who  couldst  laugh  where  want  enchaia'd 

caprice. 
Toil  crubh'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of" a  piece  ; 
Where  wealth  unlov'd  without  a  mourner  died  j 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  was  fed  by  ])ride  ; 
Where  ne'er  w\\s  known  the  form  of  mock  debate. 
Or  seen  a  new-made  mayor's  unwieldy  state; 
Where  chani^e  of  fov'ri  tes  made  no  ch  ange  of  laws. 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judg'd  a  cause  ; 
How  wTmldst  thou  shake  at  l^ritain's  modish  tribe. 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe? 
Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  descry. 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eye. 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys  or  empty  shoAv^ 
The  robes  of  pleasure  and  the  \eils  of  woe  ' 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain. 
Whose  joys  are  causeless,  or  whose  griefs  are  vain. 

Such  was  the  scorn  that  fiU'd  the  sage's  mind, 
Renew'd  at  ev'ry  glance  on  human  kind  ; 
How  just  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare. 
Search  ev'ry  state,  and  c;invass  ev'rv  pray'r. 

jl  Uimumber'd  suppliants  crowd  Preferment's 
gate, 
A  thirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great; 
Delusive  Fortune  hears  th'  incessant  call. 
They  mount,  they  shine,  eviiporate,  and  fall. 
On  ev'ry  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend. 
Hale  dogs  their  flight ,  and  insult  mocks  their  end* 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sink  i  1  ig  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshi|)per  no  more; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies. 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies; 
From  ev'ry  room  descends  the  painted  face. 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place. 
And  smok'd  in  kitchens,  or  in  aiictions  sold. 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  ev'ry  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine  : 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fall. 
And  detestation  rides  th'  indignant  wall. 
But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal. 
Sign  her  foe's  doom,  or  guard  her  fav'rites  zeaU 
ThroTTecdom'ssonsnomofcreuionstranceriugs, 
Degrading  nobles  and  controling  kings  ; 
Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats. 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes  ; 
With  weekly  libels,  and  septetmial  ale. 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  VVolsey  stand. 
Law  in  hts  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand  : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow'rs  con- 
Thro'  him  the  rays  of  regyl  bonnlv  shine ;  [sign, 
Turn'd  by  his  ikkI  the  stream  of  Imuor  flows. 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows  : 

I  Ver.  2.1—27.  §  Vei;.  23—55. 

\  Ver.  56-^107. 
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Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tow'r ; 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  pow'r  advances  pow'r ; 
'i'ill  conquest  unresisted  ccas'd  to  please. 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seise. 
At  length  his  sov'reign  frowns -^-the  train  ofstate 
Mark  the  keen  glance, and  watch  the  sign  to  hate, 
AV  here'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye, 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly  : 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  stale, 
Tiic  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plale. 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  liv'ricd  army,  and  tlie  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  opprcst. 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  renienibcr'd  folly  sting", 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 
Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace 
repine, 
Shain\  olsey's  wealth  withWolsey'send  be  thine? 
Or  liv'st  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  cwiitent. 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  batiks  of  Trent ! 
For  wfiy  did  Wolsey,  near  the  sleeps  of  fate, 
'W- Or  weak  foundations  raise  th' enormous  weiglit? 
Why  but  to  sink,  beneath  misfortune's  blow. 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulphs  below  ? 

\Vhat  *gavegrcatVillitTs to th'assassiii's knife, 
r     And  fix'd  disease  on  liarley's  closing  life  ? 

A\*hat  murder'd  VVentworth,  and  what  exU'd 

Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  ally'd  ? 
What  but  their  wish  indulg'd  in  courts  to  shine. 
And  pow'r  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  ? 

When  t  Hrst  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name. 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 
liesistless  burns  the  fever  of  renown. 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown : 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  futtue  labors  spread. 
And  I  Bacon's  mansioa  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are  these  thy  views?  proceed,  illustrious  youth, 
And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  Trwtii  I 
Ypt  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  iren'rous  heat. 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  la-^t  retreat ; 
Should  Reason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray. 
And  pour  on  misty  Doubt  resistless  day  : 
Should  no  false  kindness  lure  to  loose  delight. 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difiiculty  fright ; 
Should  templing  Novelty  thy  cell  refrain. 
And  Sloth  efi'use  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain  ; 
Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart. 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  letter'd  heart ; 


Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  tcins  invade, 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantom's  haunt  thy  shade ; 
Yet  }u)pe  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free, 
Xor  think  the  doom  of  jnan  reversal  for  thee  : 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eves. 
And  pause  a  while  from  learning,  to  be  wise  : 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  asfall. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 
See  nations  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  jvt. 
To  huric;d  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydiat's  life§,  and  Galileo's  end. 

Nor  deem,whenLearning  her  last  prize  Lcsto^^, 
The  glitt'ring  eminence  exempt  from  (oes ; 
See,  when  tlie  vulgar  'sca[)es,  despis'd  er  aw'd. 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons  seise  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  mines,  tho'  smaller  fines  content. 
The  plunder'd  palace,  or  sequcster'd  rent ; 
.Mark'd  out  by  dang'rous  parts  he  meets  the  shock. 
And  filial  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block  : 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep. 
But  hear  Ins  death,  ye  blockheads,  hcarandslccp. 

The  jj  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazette's  pompous  tale. 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  tiie  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd. 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shoqk  the  world  j 
For  such  in  distant  kinds  the  Britons  shine. 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine; 
This  pow'r  has  praise, that  virtue  scarce  can  wana 
Till  fame  supplies  tlie  universal  charm. 
Yet  Reason  irowns  on  War's  unequal  game. 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name. 
And  mortgag'd  stales  their  graudsires  wreaths 

regret. 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  con- 
To  itist  on  medals,  or  on  Clones  decay.  ^vcy 
On  «f[  what  foundation  staiuls  the  warrior's 
pride. 
How  just  his  hope*!,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fritrhi  him,  and  no  labors  tire; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Lnconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptrus  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  riishes*to  the  field  ; 
Behold  surrounding  kinp;s  their  pow'r  combiiie, 
\:id  one  capitulate,  and  one  retign  j 


*  Ver.  108— 1],'3.  f  Ver.  114-^132. 

\  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  study  of  friar  Bacon,  built  on  an  arch  over  the  bridge,  will  fall  when 
a  ir.an  greater  than  Bacon  shall  puss  under  it. 

§  A  very  learned  divine  and  mathematician,  fellow  of  New  College  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Okerton 
near  Biinburj.  He  wrote,  among-  many  others,  a  Latin  Treatise,  i)e  Natura  Coeli,'  &c.  in  u;hich  he 
attacked  the  sentiments  of  Scaliger  and  Aristotle;  not  bearing  to  hear  it  urged  that  some  things  are 
true  in-plijlosophy  and  false  in  divinity.  He  made  above  six  hundred  sermons  on  the  harmony  of  the 
Evangelists.  Being  unsuccessful  in  publishing  his  works,  he  lay  in  the  prison  of  Ecrardo  at  Oxford, 
and  the  king's-bench,  till  bishop  Usher,  Dr.  Laud,  Sir  William  Boswcll,  and  Dr.  Pink,  released  him  b)- 
•paying  his  debts.  He  petitioned  King  Charles  I.  to  be  sent  into  Ethiopia,  &c.  to  procure  MSS.  Having- 
spoken  in  favor  of  monarchy  snd  bishop.-,  he  was  phinderpd  by  the  parliament  forces,  and  twice  car- 
ried away  prisoner  from  his  rectory  ;  and  afterwards  had  not  a  shirt  to  shift  him  ir  tLice  months,  un- 
lesshc  borrowed  it^  aud  he  died  very  pooj  in  ItlS. 

Jj   Ver,  1U3— MC>.  ^  Ver.  147—167. 
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Peace  courts  lils  liand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in 

vain; 
*•  Think  nothing  gnin'd,  he  cries,  till  nought 

remain, 
•*  On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
**  And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  jjolar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  F.*niiie  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ; — 
"Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultnwa's  day  : 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands, 
Condenm'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait. 
While  ladles  interpose,  and  slaves.debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 
Did  no  subvened  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 
Or  bosiile  miUions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 
His  full  was  desiin'd  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand  ; 
He  lefi  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  j)oint  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

All  *  times theirscenesofpompouswoesafford, 
From  Persia's  tyrant,  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gav  hostility,  and  barb'rous  pride, 
With  half  mankind  embattl'd  at  his  side, 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seise  the  certain  prey, 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way  ; 
Attendant  Flatt'ry  counts  his  myriads  o'er. 
Till  counted  myriads  sooih  his  pride  no  more  ; 
Fresh  praise  is  tr\'d  till  madness  fires  his  mind. 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind  ; 
New  pow'rs  are  claim'd,  new  pow'rs  are  still 

bestow'd. 
Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god  ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  sho%\^. 
And  tveap  their  vallies  with  the  gaudy  foe  ; 
Th'  insulted  sea  with  hundilcr  thoughts  he  gains, 
A  single  skid"  to  ^peed  las  flight  remains  '. 
Tli'  incuujbcr'd  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coast 
Tiiro'  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host. 
The  bold  Bha  arian,  in  a  luckless  hour. 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Cesarean  pow'r. 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway, 
Short  sway !  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful 

•charms. 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise  ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hnssar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war ; 
The  baffled  prince  in  honor's  flatt'ring  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  doom, 
His  foes  derision,  and  his  subjects  blame. 
And  stcaL  to  death  from  anguish  and  from  ?hame. 
*  Enlarge  f  my  life  with  nudtitudc  of  days  ;' 
In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays; 
Hides  from  himself  his  stale,  and  shuns  tokiiow. 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  woe. 


Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy  : 
In  vain  their  gifts  thew  bounteous  seasons  pour. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flovy'r  — 
W'ith  listles*;  eyes  tlie  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  vievvis,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more; 
Now  pall  tlie  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  wines. 
And  Luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
DitVuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain  : 
No  sounds,  alas  !  would  touch  th'  impervious  ear. 
Though  dancing  movmtains  witness'd  Orpheus 
Nor  lute  norljTc  hjs  feeble  pow'rs  attend,  [near> 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend  : 
But  e^•erlasting  dictates  crowd  Ids  tongue. 
Perversely  gra\e,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returnjng  tale,  or  iing'rmg  jest, 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pampcr'd  guest. 
While  growing  liopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear  ;     [sneer. 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  ofience. 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expence, 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treach'rovis  skill. 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will- 

Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade, 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
i^t  unextinguish'd  Av'rice  still  remains. 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains  ; 
He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands. 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands  j 
Or  views  his  coflers  with  su?i)icions  eyes. 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 
i    But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temp'rate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exen)pt  from  scorn  or  crime; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceiv''d  decay. 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away  ; 
W'hosc  peaceful  day  Benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  Conscience  cheers } 
The  gen'ral  fav'rite  as  the  gen'ral  friend  : 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  ? 

Yet  ev'n  on  this  her  load  ?Jisfortune  flings. 
To  press  the  weary  minutes  flagging  w  ings  j 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  jNIerit  fills  tUe  sable  bier,    • 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear. 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay, 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  with'ring  life  away  j 
New  forms  arise,  and  difl'rent  views  engage. 
Superfluous  laes  the  vet' ran  on  the  stage. 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release, 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  ])caee. 

Butfew  thereare  whom  hours  like  these  await,  ' 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  grdphs  of  Fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend. 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end, 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  lollies  of  the  wise ! 
From  Marlb'rovigh's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage 
And  Swift  expires  a  dr'iv'ler  and  a  show,  [flow. 

The  X  teeming  mother,  anxioHS  forhejr  race. 
Begs  for  cajch  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face  ; 


*  Ver.  I6S~187. 


f  Ver.  188—288. 


4  Ver.  2S9— 345. 
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•Yet  Vane  could  tell  wliat  ills  from  beauty  spring: 
'And  Sedley  car^'d  the  form  that  jjleas'a  a  king. 
Ye  nympHs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes. 
Whom  rieasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise, 
Wliom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite. 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  night. 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  v.-ith  art. 
And  ask  the  latest  fashion  of  the  heart, 
What  care,  what  rules  your  heedless  charms 

shall  save. 
Each  nymph)  our  rival, and  each  you thyour  slave? 
Against  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  combines. 
The  rival  baiters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls. 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  faint  remonstrance  falls ; 
Tir'd  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slipp'ry  rein. 
And  Pride  and  Prudence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend. 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  ply'd  ; 
To  Int'resti  Prudence;  and  to  Flatt'ry,  Pride. 
Here  beauty  falls  betray'd,  despis'd  distrest, 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest. 
Where*  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  ol>jecls 
find?       ^ 
Must  dull  Suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  r 
Aiust  helple?s  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
lloU  darklino-  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cr\6s  invoke  the  mercies  of  .the  skies  ? 
Knquirer,  cease,  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heav'n  may  hear  nor  deem  religion  vain^ 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  his  powV^  whoseeyen  discern  aiar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pray'r. 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 
Secure  whatever  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resign'd  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill  ; 
For  patience,  sov'rcign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain, 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  pow'r  to 

With  the:-e  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
Aad  makes  the  Happiness  she  does  not  find. 


§75.     Ehgif  on  the  Death  qf  Lady  Coventry: 
fFrittcn  in  1760.         Mason. 

The  midnight  clock  has  toU'd—- and,  hark 
the  bell  [found  ? 

Of  death  beats  slow  !  heard  ye  the  note  pro- 
It  pauses  now  ;  and  nov/,  with  rising  knell, 

Flings  to  the  hollow  gale  its  sullen  sound. 

Yes — Coventry  is  dead.     Attend  the  strain, 
i)au^h!crs  ol  Albion!  ye  that,  light  as  air, 

•  Ver.  34<J— 3G6, 


So  oft  havetripp'd  in  her  fiintastic  train, 
With  hearts  as  gay,  and  faces  half  as  fair  - 

For  she  was  fair  beyond  youT  brightest  bloom; 

(This  envy  ovvns,since  riowher  blcom  is  fled  j^ 
Fair  as  the  forms  that,  wove  in  Fancy's  loom» 

Float  in  light  vision  round  the  poet's  head. 

Whene'er  with  soft  serenity  she  smil'd. 

Or  caught  the  orient  blush  of  quick  surprise. 

How  sweetly  mutable,  how  brightly  wild. 
The  liquid  lustre  darted  from  iier  eyes  1 

Each  look,  each  motion,  wak'd  a  new-born  grace. 
That  o'er  her  form  its  transient  glory  cast : 

Some  lovelier  wonder  soon  usurp  a  the  place, 
Chas'd  by  a  charm  still  lovelier  than  tlie  last. 

That  bell  again  !  It  tells  us  what  she  is  ; 

On  what  she  wa.<i,  no  more  the  strain  prolong  j 
Luxuriant  fancy,  pause  1  an  hour  like  this 

Demands  the' tribute  of  a  serious  song. 

Maria  claims  it  from  that  sable  bier. 

Where  cold'and  wan  the  slumb'rer  rests  her 
head  ; 

In  still  small  whispers  to  reflection's  ear 
She  breathes  the  solemn  dictates  of  the  dea:f. 

O  catch  the  awful  notes,  and  lift  them  loud  1 
Proclaim  the  theme  by  sage,  by  fool  r^ver'd. 

Hear  it,  ye  young,  ye  rain,  ye  great,  ye  j)roud  1 
'Tis  Nature  speaks,  and  Nature  will  be  heard* 

Yes  ;  ye  shall  hear,  and  tremble  as  ye  hear, 
W'hile,  hrii;h  with  health,  your  hearts  exulting 

li'en  in  the  midst  of  pleasure's  mad  cireer,  [leap  j 
The  mental  monitor  shall  wake  aid  weep  I 

For  say,  than  Coventry's  propitious  star. 
What  brighter  planet  on  your  births  arose? 

Or  gave  of  fortune's  gifts  an'ampler  share. 
In  life  to  hnish,  or  by  death  to  lose? 

Early  to  lose  !  While,  borne  on  busy  wing, 
Ye  sip  the  nectar  of  each  varying  bloom  ;    ^ 

Nor  fear,  while  basking  in  the  beams  of  spring, 
Thewint'ry  storm  that  sweeps  you  to  the  tomb  j 

Think  of  her  fate  I  revere  tlie  heavenly  hand 
That  led  her  hence,  tho'  soon  by  stf  ps  so  slow ; 

Long  at  her  couch  Death  took  his  patient  stand. 
And  inenac'd  oft,  and  oft  withheld  the  blow  . 

To  give  reflection  time,  Avith  lenient  art, 
E:\ch  fond  delusion  fi'om  her  soul  to  steal ! 

Teach  her  from  folly  peaceably  to  part. 

And  wean  her  from  a  world  she  lov'd  so  well- 

Sav,  are  you  sure  his  mercy  shall  extend 

To  you  so  long  a  span?  Alas,  ye  sigh  !  [friend. 
Make  then,  while  yet  yc  may,  your  God  your 

And  learn  with  equal  ease  to  sleep  or  die  1 
Nor  think  the  Muse,  whose  sober  voice  ye  hear. 

Contracts  with  bigot  frown  her  sullen  brow  ; 
Casts  round  religion'sorbthemists  cf  fear,  [glow 

Or  shades  with  horrorswhat  with  smiles  should 
No — she  would  want  you  wiili  seraphic  fire. 

Heirs  as  ye  arc  of  heaven's  eternal  day  ; 
Would  bid'yoo  boldly  to  that  heaven  aspire. 

Nor  sink  and  slumber  in  your  cells  of  clay. 

F  luio-wr 
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Know,  ye  ■were  foim'd  to  ran^c  yon  azure  field, 
hi  yon  ethereal  founts  of  bliss  to  lave  : 

Force  then,  secure  in  faith's  protection  shield, 
Thesting  from  (]cath,the  vici'r)'  from  the  grave! 

Is  this  the  bigot's  rant  ?  Away,  ye  vain  I  [steep  : 
Your  hopes,  your  fears,  hi'do'ubt,  in  dullness 

Go  sooth  your  souls  in  sickness,  grief,  or  pain, 
AVith  th<;  sad  solace  of  eternal  sleep  1 

Yet  will  I  praise  you,  triflers  as  you  are, 

]\Iore  than  those  })reachers  of  your  fav'fi  tccreed , 

Who  proudly  swell  the  brazen  throat  of  war, 
"Who  from  the  phalanx,  bid  the  buttle  bleed. 

Is! or  wish  for  more ;  who  conquer  hwi  to  die. 

Hear,  Folly,  hear,  and  triumph  in  the  tale ! 
Like  you  they  reason,  not  like  rou  enio\' 

The  breeze  of  bliss,  that  fills  Vour  silken  fsail 


On  pleasure's  glitt'ring  stream  ye 
"  "  obliv 


gaily  steer 
Yolir  little  course  to  cold  oblivion's  shore  ; 
They  dare  the  storm,  and  thro'  th' inclement  yc;iV 
Stem  the  rough  surge,  and  brave  the  torrent's 
roar. 

Is  it  for  glory  ?  That  just  Fate  denies ; 

Long  must  the  warrior  moukler  in  his  shroud. 

Ere  from  hertnimj)the  hraven-breath'd  accents 

•  Thailifttlrehcrofromtlu  fighting  crowd!  [rise 

Is  it  hh  grasp  of  cni])»re  to  extend  ? 

To  curb  the. fury  of  insulting  foes  ? 
Ambition,  cease  I  the  idle  coiuest  end  : 

'Tis  but  a  kingdom  thou  canst  win  or  lose. 

And  why  must  murder'd  myriads  lose  their  all 
(If  life  be  all),  why  desofation  low'r 

Willi  famish'd  frown  on  this  affrighted  ball. 
That  thou  mayst  flame  the  nieteor  of  an  hour: 

^  Go,  wiser  ye,  that  flutter  life  away, 

Crown  with  the  mantling  juicethegoblethigh? 

Weave  tiie  light  datice,  witii  festive  freedom  gay, 

And  live  your  moment,  since  the  next  yc  (he  ! 

Yet  know,  vain  sceptics!  know,  th'  Almighty 
Mind, 

Who  breath'd  on  man  a  portion  of  his  fire. 
Bade  his  free  soul,  by  earth  nor  time  confin'd. 

To  hcav'n,  to  immortality  a.spire. 

Nor  shall  the  pile  of  hope  his  mercy  rcar'd 
l^y  vain  phiiosopliv  be  e'er  destroy 'd  ; 

Eternity,  by  all  or  wish'd  or  fear 'd. 
Shall  be  by  all  or  suller'd  or  enjoy'd  I 

Note.  In  a  book  of  French  verses,  intitled, 
Ouvrcs  (hi  Philosuphc  dc  Sans  Souci,  and  lately 
feprlnted  at  Berlin  by  authority,  uzider  the  title 
of  Pufsics  Diverses,  may  be  found  an  E|)istle  to 
Marshal  Keith,  written  professedly  against  the 
iiiimortaliiy  of  the  sou-I.  liv  way  of  specimen  of 
the  w  hole,  take  the  following  Imes  : 

Oc  Tavenir,  cher  Keith,  jugeons  |)ar  Ic  passe  : 
Commeavant  cpie  je  fusse  il  u'avoit  point  pcns^  ; 
De  metne.apres  mamort,  quand  toutes  mes  parties 
Par  la  currnptiou  scroiit  rtm^antic^. 


Par  un  meme  dcstin  il  ne  pensera  plus ! 

Non,  rien  n'est  pluscertain,  soyons  en  convaincu. 

It  is  to  this  Epistle  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
Elegy  alludes. 

§  76.     J^lcgi/  to  0  tjoung  NoUeman  leaving  thr 

Utiiccrski/.     !Mason. 
Ere  yet,  ingenuous  youth,  thy  steps  retire  [vale^ 

I'Vom  Cam's  smoothniargin,  and  thepeacelul 
Where  Science  call'd  thee  to  her  studious  quire. 

And  met  thee  musing  in  her  cloisters  pale; 
O  let  thy  friend  (and  n>ay  he  boast  the  name  !) 

Breathe  from  his  artless  reed  one  parting  lay  : 
A  lav  like  this  thy  early  virtues  claim. 

And  this  let  voluntary  friendship  pay. 

Yet  know,  the  time  arrives,  the  dang'rous  time, 
When  all  those  virtues,  op'ning  now  so  fair, 

Trans[)lanted  to  the  world's  tempestuous  clime. 
Must  learn  each  passion's  boi^l'rous  breath  to 
bear ; 


There,  if  and)itlon,  pestilent  and  pale, 
Or  luxury  t^hoidd  laint  their  vernal  glow  ; 

If  cold  self- nit  ereiri,  with  herchillinggale,  [blow; 
Should  blast  th'  unfolding  blossoms  ere  thoy 

If  mimic  hues,  by  art  or  fashion  Fpjead, 

Their  geiuiinc  sim])Ie  coloring  should  supply  ; 
O  may  with  them  these  laureate  honors  fade. 

And  with  thei)i  (if  it  can)  my  friendship  die  1 
Then  do  not  blame,  if,  tho'  thyself  Inspire, 

Cautious  I  strike  the  panegyric  string  ; 
The  Muse  full  oft  pursues  a  meteor  fire. 

And,  vainly  vent'rous,  soars  on  waxen  wing  ; 

Too  actively  awake  at  friendship's  voice. 
The  poet's  bosom  pours  the  fervent  strain. 

Till  sad  reflection  blames  the  hasty  choice, 
An<l  oft  invokes  oblivion's  aid  in  vain. 

Call  w^e  the  shade  of  Pope  from  that  blest  how'r, 
Where  ihron'd  he  sits  with  many  a  tunefid  sage  V 

Ask,  if  he  ne'er  bemoans  that  hapless  hour 
When  St.  John's  name  illumin'd  glory's  page. 

Ask,  if  the  wretch,  who  dar'd  his  mem'ry  stain  ; 

Ask,  if  his  country's,  his  religion's  foe, 
Descrv'd  the  meed  that  Marlbro'  fail'd  to  gain  ; 

The  deathless  meed  he  only  could  bestow  : 

The  bard  will  tell  thee,  the  misguided  praise 
Clouds  the  celestial  sunshine  of  his  breast ; 

Ev'n  now,  repentant  of  his  erring  lays. 
He  heaves  a  sigh  amid  the  realms  of  rciit. 

If  Poj)e  thro'  friendship  fail'd,  ijidignant  view,. 
Yet  pity,  I)ry<len  —  hark,  whene'er  he  Jing-^j 

How  adulation  drops  her  courtly  dew- 
On  titled  rhymers  and  inglorious  kings ! 

See,  from  the  depths  of  his  exhaustless  mine. 
His  glitt'ring  stores  the  tuneful  spcndthiift 
throws : 

Where  fear  or  Int'rest  bids,  behold  they  shine  ; 
Now  grace  aCromwcirs,now  aCharles'sbrow.5. 

Born  with  too  gen'rous  or  too  mean  a  heart, 
Dr}'dcn  I  in  vain  to  thee  those  scores  were  lent  j 
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Thy  sweetest  num!)ers  but  a  trifling  art : 
Thy  strongest  diction  idly  eloquent. 

Tlie  simplest  lyre,  if  truth  directs  its  lays. 
Warbles  a  melody  ne'er  heard  from  thine  : 

Not  to  disgust  with  false  or  venal  praise, 

Was  Parnell's  modest  fame,  and  may  be  mine. 

Go  then,  my  friend,  nor  let  thy  candid  breast 
Condemn  me,  if  I  clieck  the  plausi\  e  string ; 

Go  to  the  wayward  world ;  complete  the  rest ; 
Be  what  the  purest  Muse  would  wish  to  sing. 

Be  still  thyself:  that  open  path  of  truth. 

Which  led  thee  here,  let  manhood  firm  pursue  3 
Retain  the  sweet  simplicity  of  youth  ; 
.  And  all  thy  virtue  dictates  dare  to  do. 

Still  gcorn,  with  conscious  pride,  the  mask  of  art. 
On  vice's  front  let  fc'urfui  caution  lovv'r  ; 

And  teach  the  diflident,  discreeter  part 

Of  knaves  that  plot,  and  fools  that  fawn  for 
pow'r. 

So,  round  thy  brow  when  age's  honors  spread, 
When  death's  cold  hand  unstrinj^s  thy  Ala- 
son's  lyre, 

When  the  green  turf  lies  lightly  on  his  head, 
Thy  wortli  shall  some  superior  hard  insi^ire  : 

He  to  the  amplest  bounds  of  time's  domain 
On  raptures  plume  shall  give  thy  name  to  fly- 

For  trust,  with  rev'rence  trust,  tliis'Sabine  strain, 
'  The  Muse  forbids  tlie  virtuous  man  to  die.' 


§  77-      The    Choice    of  Hercules  :    from    the 

Greek  of  Prodlcus.     Bp.  Lowth. 
Now  had  the  son  of  Jove,  mature,  attain'd 

The  joyful  prime ;  when  youth,  elate  aud  gay, 
Stej)s  into  life,  and  follows  unresfrain'd      [way. 

Wiiere  passion  leads,  or  prudenc::  points  the 
In  the  pure  mind,  at  those  ambi2,uous  years, 

Or  vice,  rank  weed,  first  strikes  her  pcis'nous 
Or  haply  virtue's  op'ning  bud  appears        [root; 

By  just  degrees,  fair  l)l4)om  of  fairest  fruit! 
For,  if  on  youth's  untaliited  thought  imprest. 
Tile  gen'rous  purjx)se  still  shall  warm  the  maydy 

breast. 
A  J  on  a  day,  reflecting  on  his  age 

For  highest  deeds  now  ripe,  ^Icidcs  sought 
Retirement,  nurse  of  contempJAtion  sage. 

Step  foilowhig  step,  and  tjkought  succeeding 
thought ;    • 
Musing,  with  steady  pace  the  youth  pursued 

His  walk,  and  lost  in  meditation  stray 'd 
far  in  a  lonely  vale,  with  solitude 

Conversing;  while  intent  his  mind  survey'd 
The  dubious  path  of  hfe :  before  him  lav,   [way. 
Hercvirtue'sroughascent, there  pleasure's  flow'ry 
Much  did  the  view  divide  his  wav'ring  mind  : 
.    Nowglow'd  his  brea.t  with  gen'rous  thirst  of 
Nowdoveofeasetosofrer thoughts inclin'd  [iame; 

Hisyieldingsoul,and(juench'dtherisingHaMie: 
When,  lo !  far  oil"  two  female  forms  he  spies  : 

Direct  to  him  their  st.-'ps  they  seem  to  bear  ; 
Both  large  and  tall,  exceeding'human  size; 

Both,  far  exceeding  human  beauty,  fiiir. 


GracefuUyet  each  witii  different  grace  they  mov  e 
This  striking  sacred  awe;  that, sofierwiiunng  love. 

The  first  in  native  dignity  surpass'd  ; 

Artless  and  unadorn'd  she  pkas'd  the  more  ; 
Heaith  o'er  her  looks  a  genuine  lustre  cast ; 

A  vest  more  whit)  than  ncw-fallea  snow  she 
August  she  trod,  yet  modest  was  her  air;  [wore  : 

Sercjie  her  eye,  yet  darting  heavenly  fire ; 
Slill  she  drew  near,  -  id  nejier  still  more  fair. 

More  mild,  appear'd :  yet  such  as  miglit  inspire 
Pleasure  corrected  with  an  awful  fear  ; 
Majestically  sweet,  and  amiably  severe. 

The  other  dame  seem'd  even  of  fairer  hue  ; 

But  bold  her  mien,  unguarded  rov'dhereye. 
And  her  flush'd  clvecks  confcos'd  at  nearer  view 

The  borrovv'd  blushes  cf  an  artful  dye. 
All  soft  and  delicate,  with  airy  swim 

Lightly  she  danc'd  along  ;  fier  robe  betray'd 
Thro'  the  clear  texture  every  tender  limb, 

H  eight'ning  the  charms  it  only  seem'd  to  shade ' 
And  as  it  flow'd  adoAvn,  so  loose  and  thin,  [skiu. 
Merstaturc  si. o.vd  more  tall, morcnnowywhiteher 
Oft  with  a  smile  she  vievv'd  herself  askance  ; 

Even  on  her  shade  a  conscious  look  she  threw ; 
Then  all  around  her  cast  a  careless  glance. 

To  mark  what  gazing  eves  her  beauty  drew. 
As  they  came  near,  before  that  other  maid 
Approaching  decent,  eagerly  she  press'd 
Witli  hasty  step ;  nor  of  repul'ie  afraid,   [dress'd  j 
With  freedom  bland  the  w'ond'ring  youth  ad- 
With  winning  fondness  oja  his  neck  she  hung; 
Sweet  as  the  honey-dew  flow'd  her  enchanting 

tongue : 
**  Dear  Hercules,  whence  this  unkind  delay? 

Dear  youth,  what  doubts  caii  thus  distract  thy 

Securely  follow  wher?  I  lead  the  Avay,    [mind  ? 

And  range  thro'  wilds  of  pleasure  unconfin'd. 

With  me  retire  from  noise,  and  pain,  and  care, 

Fmbath'd  in  bliss,  and  wrapt  in  endless  ease: 

Rough  is  the  road  lo  fame,  thro'  blood  and  war ; 

Sniooth  is  my  way,  and  all  niy  paths  are  peace. 

With  me  retire,  from  toils  and'  perils  free. 

Leave  honor  to  the  wretch!  pleasures  were  made 

for  thee. 

**  Then  will  I  grant  thee  ali  thy  soul's  desire  ; 

Ail  that  may  charm  thine  ear,  and  please  thy 
sight; 
All  that  the  thought  can  frame,  or  wish  require. 

To  steep  thy  nvish'd  senses  in  delight : 
The  sumptuous    fea^t,    enhanc'd  with  music's 

Fiit2stto  tune  the  melting  soul  to  lovc,[s)und. 
Rich  odors,  breathing  choicest  sweeis  around  ; 

Thefratrrant  bovv'r,  coul'fountain,  shady  grove; 

Fresh  flow'rs  to  strew  thy  couch,  and  crown  thy 

head :  [thy  bed. 

Toy  shall  attend  thy  steps,  and  ease  shall  sir  00th 

'*  The5c  will  I  freely,  consUintly  supply, 

Ple.>surc'i;  not  earn'd  with  toil,  nor  mix'd  with. 
Far  from  thy  rest  repining  want  shall  fly,  [woe; 

Nor  labor  bathe  in  sweat  thy  careful  brow. 
Mature  the  copious  harvest  shall  be  thine. 

Let  tlic  Laborious  hind  subdwLC  the  £oil ; 

F  2  *"  Leave 
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Leave  the  rash  sokller  spoils  of  war  to  win, 

Won  hfv  the  soldier  thou  slialt  share  the  spoil  : 
These  sot'tcr  cares  iny  best  allies  employ, 
Nevv  pleasures  to  invent,  towisli,  aixl  to  enjoy." 

Her  winning  voice  the  youth  attentive  caught : 

He  j2;J!/.'cI  impatient  on  the  smiJing  maid  • 
Still  Jitiz'd,andlisten'd ;  then  her  name bcsou<i;ht: 

"  My  name,  f^iiryouth,  is  Happiness,"  ?hesaid. 
**  Well  can  my  friends  thi.Venvied  truth  nuuntain  ; 

They  share  my  bliss,  the  best  can  P])eak  my 
pruise  :  ^  ♦ 

Tho'  Slandt-r  call  riie  Sloth  (detraction  vain  I), 

Heed  not  what  Slander,  Vain  detractor,  says ; 
.Slandcr,Still  prompttrne  merit  todefame,  [name." 
To  blot  the  brightest  worth,  and  blast  the  fairest 

By  this  arriv'd  tlie  fair  m.-^'cstrc  Mai;l ; 

She  all  the  while,  with  the  same  modest  pace, 
Composed  ad vancM :  "  Kriow,  Hercules,'''  shesai'd 

With  manly  tone,  "  thy  birth  of  heav'nly  race : 
Thy  teiidcr  age,  that  lov'tl  instruction's  voice, 

Promis'dthcej5enerous,paticnt,brave,andwise: 
Wficn  manhood   should  contirm  thy  glorious 

Now  expectation  waits  to  see  thee  rise,  [choice, 

KisejNOuth!  exalt  thyself  and  me  ;  approve 

Thy  high   ilcfieent  from  heaven,  and  dare  be 

worthy  Jove,  [disguise: 

*'  But  what  truth  prompts,  mv  tongue  shall  nni 

The  steep  ascent  must  be  with  toil  subdued  ; 
Watching  and  cares  must  win  the  loftv  prize 

Propos'd  by  Heaven — tme  bliss  and  real  good. 
Ilohor  rewards  the  brave  and  bold  alone  ; 
-•'She  spurns  the  tiiftorous,  indolent,  and  base: 
DungfT  and  toil  stand  stern  before  her  throne. 

And  guard(so,Iorecommands)the sacred  place, 
Who  seeks  lier,  must  the  niighty  co*it  sustain. 
And  pay  the  price  of  fame -^.  labor,  and  eajrc, 
imd  pain- 

**  \X  ouldst  iliou  engage  the  j+ods  peculiar  care  ? 

O  Hercules,  th'  inuiiortal  pow'rs  iidore!  - 
"VVitha  pure  iicart,  with  sacrifice,  and  pray'r, 

Attend  their  altars,  ai>d  their  aid  iiuplore'. 
Or,  wonldsttliougain  thy  country's  loud  applause, 

Lov'd  as  her  father,  as  her  god  ador'd  ? 
Be  thou  the  bold  assertcr  of  her  cause  ', 

Her  voice  in  council,  in  the  fight  her  sword  • 
In  peiice,  in  \var,  pursue  thy  country's  good  ; 
For  her,  bare  thy  bold  breast,  and  pour  tliy  ge- 
nerous bl-ood. 

"Wguldst  thou,  to  quell  the  proudandllfttVopprest, 

In  arts  of  war  and  matehleaa  strength  excel  ? 
First  conquer  thou  thyself:  to  t^se,  to  rest. 

To  each  soft  thought  of  pleaswre,  bid  farewell. 
The  night  alternate,  due  to  sweet  repose. 

In  watches  waste ;  in  painful  n»arch,  the  day : 
CDngeal'd  amidst  the  rigorous  \t-inter's  snows, 

Scorch'd  by  the  summer's  thiist-inflaming  rav. 

Thy  lunrden'd  hmbs  shall  boast  superior  might': 

Vigor  shall  l/racethinearm, resistless  in  tlie  fight.", 

*'  Hear'st  thou  what  moiisters  then  thon  must 

^,  enga-e.^  .  [prove?" 

Wiiat  .4«*gcr3,  ^^utlt:;  yomh,  she  bids  thet 


(Abrupt  says  Sloth)  —  **  I'll  fit  thy  tender  age 

Tumult  and  wars,  fit  age  for  joy  and  love. 
Turn,  gentle  youth,  to  me,  to  love,  and  joy! 

To  these  I  lead  :  no  monsters  here  shall  stay 
Thine  easy  course  ;  no  cares  thy  peace  anjioy  ; 

X  lead  to  bliss  a  nearer,  smoother  way  : 
Shdrt  is  my  way,  fair,  easy,  smooth,  arid  plain  r 
Turn,  gentle  youth — with  me  eternal  pleasvires' 
reign.' 

[th.ine  ?" 
"  What  pleasures,  vain  mistaken  wretch,  are 

( Virtue  with  scorn  replied)  "who  sleep'siinease 
Insensate  ;  whose  soft  limbs  the  toil  dechne 

That  seasons  bliss, andmakes  enjoyment  pleiise; 
Draining  the  copious  bo^vl  ere  thirst  require  > 

Feasting  ere  hunger  to  tfie  feast  invite : 
Whose  tasteless  jovs  anticipate  desire. 

Whom  luxury  supplies  with  apjx-tite  : 
Vet  nature  loaths,  and  you  employ  in  vain 
Variety  and  art  to  Conquer  her  disdiiin. 
"  Thesj)ark ling  Jirectarcoord  with  summer  snow5> 

'i'he  dainty  board  with  choicest  viands  spread- 
To  thee  are  tasteless  all !  sincere  repG«e 

Flies  from  thy  flow'ry  couch  and  downy  bed. 
For  thou  art  only  tired  \vith  indolence  ; 

Nor  is  thy  sleep  with  toil  and  labor  bought, 
Th'  imp<irfe.ct  sleep,  that  lulls  &hv  languid  .sensis 

In  dull  oblivioirs  interval  of  tfiought ; 
That  kindly  steals  th'  inactive  hoursaway  [theday. 
From  the  long  ling'rings))ace,  that  lengthens  oiit 
'*  From  bonnteoirs  natur(?9  unexhausted  store* 

Flows  tlu*  pure  fountain  of  sincere  delights  ; 
Averse  to  her,  you  waste  the  joyless  hours  ; 

Sleej)  drowns  thy  days,  and  riot  rules  thy 
Inimortal  tho'  tliou  art,  inflrgiiumt  Jove  [nights, 

HuiTd  thee  from  heav'n,  th'  immortals  bliss- 
ful place,  / 
For  ever  banish'd  from  tlic  realms  above. 

To  dwell  on  earth  with  man's  degenerate 
Fitter  abode  !  on  earth  alike  drsgrac'd  ;  [race  : 
Rejected  by  the  wise,  and  by  the  fool  embrac'd. 

"  Fond  wretch,  that  vainly  weenCvSt  all  delight 
^  To  gratify  the  sensey  reserv'd  for  thee  ! 
Yet  the  most  pleasing  object  to  the  sight. 

Thine  cvwn  fair  action  never  didst  thou  see.  • 
Tho'  luird  with  softest  sounds  thou  best  along. 

Soft  music,  warblingvoices,  melting  lays,  [song 
Ne'er  didst  thou  hear,  more  sweet  than  sweetest 

Charming  the  soul,  thou  ne'er  didst  hear  thy 
No — to  thy  revels  let  the  fool  repair  ;  [praise  1  ^ 
To  such  go  smo<jth  thy  Speech,  and  spread  thy 

tempting  snare. 
'*  Vast  happiness  enjoy  thv  gtty  allies ! 

A  youth  of  follies,  an  old  age  of  cares  ; 
Young  yet  ener\^te,  old  yet  never  wise,  [pairs. 

Vice  wastes  their  vigor,  and  their  mind  ira- 
Vain,  idle,  delicate,  in  thoughtless  ease,  [spend  j 

Reserving   woes  for  age,    their    prime   theyj 
All  wretched,  hopeless,  m  the  evil  days, 
^  With  sorrow  to  the  verge  of  life  they  tend. 
Griev'd  with  the  present,  of  the  past  asham'd, 
iThey  live  and  are  despi3'd;  they  die,  norinore 
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**  But' with  the  gods,  and  ^odhkc  men  I  dwell ; 

Me,  his  supreme  dehght,  th'  iVl mighty  Sire 
Regards  v/ell  pleas'd  ;  whatever  works  CKcel, 

All,  or. divine  or  human  1  inspire. 
Counsel  with  strength,  and  industry  with  art, 

In  union  meet  conjoin'd  with  me  reside  : 
My  dictates  arm,  instruct,  and  mend  the  heart. 

The  surest  po^iiry,  tl^e  wisest  guide.        [bind 
With  me  true  frierulship  dwells  :  she  deigtis-  to 
l^hosc   generous  -souls  alone,    whom  I   before 
havejoinVl. 

*'  Nor  need  my  friends  the  various  costly  feast. 

Hunger  to  them  th'  effects  of  (U't  supplies  ; 
Labor  prepares  their  weary  limbs  to  rest; 

Sweet  is  their  sleep  ;  light.,  cheerful,   strong, 

they  rise-  (nown 

Thro'  health,  thro' joy,  thro'  pleasure  and  re- 

They  ti-ead  my  paths :  and  by  a  soft  descent 
At  length  to  age  all  genrlv  sinking  down, 

Look  back  with  transport  at  a  life  well  spent. 
In  which  no  hour  flew  uuimprov'd  away  ;  [d:.'.y. 
In  which  some  gen  reus  deed  distinguisIiM  ev  ry 

*'  And  when  the  destin'd  tei-m  at  length's  com- 

Their  ashes  rest  in  peace,  eternal  fame  [plete. 
Sounds  wide  their  praise  :  triumphant  o'er  fate. 

In  sacred  song  for  ever  lives  their  name. 
This,  Hercules,  is  liappiness  1  obey 

My  voice,  and  li\  c  :  let  thy  celestial  birth 
Lift  and  enlarge  thy  thoughts  :  behold  the  way 

That  leads  to  fmie,  and  raises  thee  from  earth, 
Immortal  !  Lo,  I  guide  thy  stei)S,  Arise,  [skies." 
Pursue  the  glorious  path  and  claim  thy  native 

Her  words  breathe  fire  celestial,  and  iuipart 

New  vigor  to  his  soul,  that  sudden  caught 
The  generous  flame  :  with  great  intent  his  heart 

Swells  full,  and  labors  with 'exalted  thought. 
The  mist  of  enors  from  his  eyes  dispell'd. 

Thro'  all  her  fraudful  arts,  in  clearest  light. 
Sloth  m  her  native  form  he  now  beheld ; 

L^m  cil'd  she  stood  confvst  before  his  sight  * 
FalseSii-en  1  —  All  her  va  united  charms, thatshone 
So  fresh  erewhilc  and  fair,  now  wither  d,  pale, 

and  gone- 
No  more  the  rosy  bloom  in  sweet  disguise  [grace 

Masks  her  dissembled  looks ;  each  borrow'd 
Leaves  her  wan  cheek ;   pale  sickness  clouds  her 

Lividand  sunk,  and  passions  dini  her  face,  [eyes 
As  when  fair  Iris  has  awhile  display'd 

Her  wat'ry  arch  with  gaudy  painture  gay. 
While  yet  we  gaze  the  glorious  colors  fade, 

And  from  our  wonder  gently  steal  away : 
Where  shone  the  beauteous  phantom,  erst  so 

bright. 
Now  low'rs  the  low-hung  cloud,  all  gloomy  to 
the  sight. 

But  Virtue  more  engaging,  all  the  while  [renc 
Disclos'd  new  charms,  juore  lovely,  more  se- 

Bcaming  sweet  influence,  a  milder  smile 
Soften'd  the  terrors  of  her  lofiy  mien. 

*'  Lead,  goddess  ;  I  amthine  !"  transjuMted  cried 

Alcidesj  *'  O  ppopilious  po\N'r,  thy  way 


Teach  me. !  possess  my  soul  1  be  thou  my  guide 

Vronx  th'ee  oh  never,  never  let  me  stfay  l" 
While  ardent  thus  the  vouth  his  vows  address'dl 
With  all  the  goddess   fi'll'd,  already  gloW'-d'-Mi 
breast.  .  'fir.''/ 

The  heav'nly  makl  with  strength  divine  endued 
j  His  (iaring  soul  ;  there  all  her  powVs  conv- 
j  Firm  constaucy,  undaunted  foititude,  [bnv'd  t 
I      Lndarlng  patience,  arm'd  his  raightv  mind. 

Unmov'd  in  toils,  in  dangers  undisniay'd, 
Isy  niany  a  hardy  deed  uud  bold  emjnize. 

From  fiercest  monsters,  thro'  her  jiovverful  aid,. 
He  freed  the  earth  i  thro'her  he  gain'd  the  skies, 

'Twas  Virtue  plac'd  hlrti  in  the  blest  abode ;  [god . 

Crown'd  with  eternal  youth,  among  the  gtxis  % 


'     §  78.     The  Hermit.     Parnell. 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to  age  a  rev' rend  Hermit  grew ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell . 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  tlie  crvstal  well  : 
Remote  from  man,  witli(»od  he  pass'dhisdays, 
Pray'r  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise.  * 

A  Vfc"  so  sacred,  such  serene  rej)ose, 
SeenAl  heav'n  itself  till  one  suggestion  rose  — 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey  ; 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  swav  : 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast. 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  sovd  is  lost. 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  wat'ry  breast,   [grow, 
Down   bend    the   banks,  the    trees   depending; 
And    skies    beneath    with    answering     color* 

But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide,     {glow  ; 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  ev'xy  side. 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  liroken  sun  ; 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies'in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,    to  know  the  world  by 
To  find  if  books  or  swains  report  it  light,  [sighiv 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew) 
He  quits  his  cell  ;  the  pilgrim  stafl"  Ije  bore. 
And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before! 
Then  with  the  sun  u  vising  journey  went, 
SedL«te  to  think,  and  \v;)tchini»;  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  long  and  lonesome  wa^  the  A\ild  to  pass ;' 
But  when  the  southern  suii  liad  warm'd  the  day, 
A  youth  came  postbig  o'er  a  crossing  way  ; 
llis  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  i-iuglets  A\'ay'd  his  hair  : 
Then  near  ap])roaching,  '^Father,  hail !"  he  cried: 
And  "  Ilai!-,  my  son  !"  tlie  rev'rend  sire  replied. 
I  Words  followed  words,  Irom  question  answer 
flovv'd. 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceiv'd  the  road  ; 
Till  eacji  witii  (stlier  pleas'd,  and  loth  to  part. 
While  in  vheir  age  the)'  differ,  join  in  heart. 
'Hius  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elhi  around. 
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Now  sunk  the  sun  ;  il\e  closing  hour  of  clay 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  grey  ; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose  : 
When  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose,  [pass, 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they 
Whose  verdure  crown'd  their  sloping  sides  of 
It  clianc'd  the  noble  master  of  the  dome  [grass. 
Stillmadehishousethewand'ringstranger'ohome^ 
Yet  stiil  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Prov'd  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive  :  the  livCried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 
The  table  groans  with  costly  niles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  than  hospiiably  good,     drown, 
Then,    led    to    rest,   the   day's   long  toil  they 
Deepsnnk  in  sleep,  and  t?ilk,  and  heaps  oi'down. 

At  length  'tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  Zephyrs  play  ; 
Prcsh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  bVeezes  creep. 
And   shake  the  "neighb'ring  wood   to   banish 
Uprise  the  guests  obedient  to  the  call  ;     [sleep. 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Kich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd. 
Which  the  kind  master  forcVl  the  guests  to  taste, 
Then   pleas'd   and   thankful,    from   the  [)orch 

they  go  ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe  : 
His  cup  was  vanished  ;  for  in  secret  guise 
The    younger    guest    purloin'd    the    glitt'ring 
As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way,     [prize. 
Glist'ning  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
DIsordcr'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with 
Soseem'd  tlie  sire,  when  fur  upon  the  road  [fear ; 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show'd. 
Jie  stopp'd  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling 

heart, 
And  much  he  wish VI,  but  durst  not  ask,  to  part : 
Murm'ring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  gen'rous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

Whilethus  they  pass,  thesun  his  gloryshrouds, 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds  ; 
A  sound  in  air  presag'd  approaching  rain, 
i\ud  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain, 
Warn'd  by  the  signs,  the  wand'ring  pair  retreat 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighb'ring  seat : 
'Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground, 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd  around  j 
Its  owner's  temper,  tim'rous  and  severe, 
Unkind  and  griping  caus'd  a  desart  there. 
As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew, 
Fierce  rising-gusts  with  sudden  fury  blevv- ; 
The  nimble  lightning  mix'd  with  show'rs  began. 
And  oer  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunder  ran, 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driv'n  by  the'  wind  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  breast 
(.'Twas  then  his  threshold  first  rerciv'd  a  guest): 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  th'  shiv'ring  pair; 
Ooe  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  wails,  [calls  : 
And  nature's   fervor  through  their  limbs   re- 
!Bread  of  the  coarser  sort  with  meagre  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  serv'd  them  both  to  dine  : 


And  when  the  tempest  first  appear'd  to  cease,    ' 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pond'ringllermitview'd. 
In  one  so  rich  a  life  so  po»r  and  rude  ; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ? 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  took  place 
In  ev'ry  settling  feature  of  hh  face, 
When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup  the  gen'rous  landlord  own  d  before. 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stintcfl  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul  ! 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly  ; 
The  sun  emerging  o))es  an  azure  sky  ; 
A  ficsher  green  the  smelling  leaves  dis))lay. 
And,  glitt'ring  as  they  tremlde,  cheer  the  day: 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat. 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk  the  Pilgrim's  bosom 
wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought ; 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear  ; 
'Twas  there  a  vice;  and  seem'd  a  madness  liere  : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  gt)es, 
Lost  aiid  coiifoJinded  with  the  various  shows. 

Nownight'sdimshadesagain  involve  the  sky  ;1 
Again  the  -w  liiid'rers  want  a  place  to  lie  :  r 

Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh.    J 
The  soil  improv'd  around,  the  mansion  neat. 
And  neither  poorly  low  nor  idly  great. 
It  seom'd  to  s))eak  its  master's  turn  of  mind, 
Cotjtent,  and  not  for  praise  but  virtue  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise. 
The  courteous  nia^ter  hears  and  thus  replies  : 

"  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  hearty 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part ; 
Froui  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer." 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 
Then  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed  j 
When  the  grave  hou'-ehold  round  his  hall  repair, 
Warri'dbya  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  pray'r. 

At  length  the  world  renew'd  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil;  the  dappled  morn  arose 
Before  the  Pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept. 
Near  the  clos'd  cradle,  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writird  his  neck:  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
O  strange  return  !  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  And 
Horror  of  horrors  I  what!  his  only  son  ,^  [died. 
Mow  look'dour  Hermit  when  the  fact  \vasdone  ? 
Not  hell,  tho'  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part, 
Andbreathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart, 

Confus'd  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies  ;  but,  trenibling  fails  to  fly  with  speed. 
His  steps  the  \v)uth  pursues  :   the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  n^ads  ;  a  servant  show'd  the  way ; 
A  river  cross'd  the  path  ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before  ; 
Longarmsofoaksan f)pen bridgesupplied,  [glide. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  branches 
The  youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrush  him  int 
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Plunging  he  ftills  ;  and  rising  lifts  his  head  ; 
Then  llashinf;  turns  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

Wj{d  s|)arklino;ra;i;<;  inflames  ihefather's  eyes  j 
He  bursts  the  bauds  of  fear,  atid  madly  cries, 
•'  Dctestcdwretchl"  — Butscarcehisspeechbegan, 
When  thcstrange  partner  seeni'd  no  longer  man. 
1  lis  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turn'd  white,  and  iiovv'd  upon  his  feet  ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair  ; 
Celestial  odors  breathe  through  purpled  air  ; 
And  wings  whose  colors  glilter'd  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  i)lumes  display. 
Tbe  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  Lis  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majcstv  of  light. 

Tho'  loud  at  first  the  Pilgr,irn\s  passiitju  grew, 
Sudden  he  gaz'd  and  wist  not  what  to  do  ; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  liis  words  susj>cnds,'" 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  tempej-  ends. 
But  siHence  here  the  heauteoMs  a\vjfi\  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  Ik"  spoke): 

"  Thypray,'r,thypraise.thylifetork'eunknown, 
In  sweet  mcuiorial  rise  before  the  throne  : 
7^hese  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  ^nd. 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind  ; 
For  tins  commission'd,  I  forsook  the  sky — 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel !  —  tjjy  feIlow-ser\ant  I. 

*•  Tiienktjow  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  L-e  no  longer  tiiine. 

**  The  M;dccrj»isiiy  claims  tliat  world  he  made, 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends ; 
'Tis  thus  withdrawn  in  state  from  huujaji  eye, 
The  povv'r  exerts  his  attributes  on  high; 
Your  actions  lases,  nor  cfentrols  youir  will, 
Andbldsthe'rJ«ubiiiia!»;soiaswf  men  be  still,  [prise, 
"  \V  liat  strange  events  can  strike  witlimoresur- 
Thanthojfe  which  kitelystruckthvwondVingeyes? 
Vet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just ; 
And,  where  you  can't  lanriddie,  leafn  to  trust. 

*'  The  great  vain  man,  vA\q  far'd  on  costly  food, 
Wliose  life  was  tooduxurious  to  be  good  ; 
Who  made  bis  Iv'ry  stands  with  goblets  shine, 
Andf(jrc'd  his  guests  to  morningdraugliisofuine: 
Has  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 
And  still  Jje  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

"  'i'hciu'^ansvispicious wretch, whosebolied door 
Ne'er  mov'd  in  pity  to  the  wand'ring  poor. 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
(•onscioLjs  of  wanting  worth,  he  ^  lews  the  bowl, 
And  feelr;  compassion  touch  lus  gratcfid  soul. 
Thus  artists  utelt  tfee  sul'itMi  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  'head  ; 
In  the  kind  wiu-inik  the  metitil  learns  to  gkw. 
And  loose  froni  dross,  tiie  tiiver  runs  below. 

'*  Long  hy.d  «ur  piOus  friends  in  virtue  trod, 
Butnowthechildhalf-wean'd  his  heart  from  God; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  liv'd  in  pain, 
And  measur'd  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ! 
Hut  God,  to  save  the  father  took  the  son. 
To  nil  but  ihee  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go  ; 
And  'twas  my  ministry  tG<lea4  the  blow. 


The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  In  the  dnst, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishnscnt  was  just, 

*'  But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  filse  servant  s|)ed  in  safety  back  ! 
This  night  his  treasur'd  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail  ! 
Thus  Heav'n  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o'er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On  soimding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew; 
The  sage  stood  wond'ring  as  the  seraph  flew. 
'I'hus  look'd  Klisha,  when,  to  mount  on  high. 
His  master  took  tlie  chariot  of  the  sky  : 
The  fierv'  pomp  ascending  left  the  view  ; 
The  prophet  ga/.'d,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 

'J'hc  bendhig  Hermit  here  a  pi-ay'r  begun  : 
Lord  J  as  in  heav'n,  (-jii  earth  thif  wit  I  ie  dduc. 
Then,  gladly  tiajjiing,  sought  his  antient  place. 
And  pass'dl  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


§  79.     The  I'irC'Shle.     Cotton. 

Dkar  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd. 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  j)roud. 

In  Folly's  maze  advance  : 
I'ho'  singularity  and  pride 
Be  call'd  our  choice,  we  Ml  step  a'^ide. 

Nor  join  the  giddy  datice. 

From  the  gay  world  we  '11  oft  retire 
To  onr  (»wn  "fomily  and  fire, 

Where  love  otir  hours  employs  ; 
Xo  noisy  neighbour  enters  herCj, 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near^ 

To  spoil  our  heart-felt  joys. 

If  solid  hap[Mness  we  prize^ 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies; 

And  diev  &'re  ftxils  who  roamc 
The  world  has  not'hing  to  bestow^ 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow. 

And  that  dear  hut,  our  hoiue. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

'I'hat  safe  retreat,  the  ark ; 
Giving  her  vain  excursion  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

]^x})lor'd  -the  saered  bark. 

Tho'  foulsj  from  Hymen's  gentle  pow'rs. 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours. 

By  *weet  experience  know, 
ThaX  nian-iage,  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  ^uiradise  below. 

Our  b;d)es  shall  richest  comforts  luring  ^ 
If  tutor'd  right,  they  '11  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise: 
We  '11  form  their  minds,  with  studious  care. 
To  all  that's  numlv,  good  aiul  fair. 

And  .train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  oirr  wisest  hours  engage. 
They  '11  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age. 
And  crown  our  hoarv  hairs: 

F4'  Theyli 
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They  Ml  grow  in  virtue  ev'ry  day. 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay. 
And  recompense  our  cares. 

No  borrow'd  joys,  they  're  all  our  own, 
M'^hile  to  the  world  we  live  unknown. 

Or  by  the  world  forgot* 
MoTiarchs !  we  envy  not  your  state ; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great. 

And  bless  our  humble  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed  ; 
JBut  then  how  little  do  we  need  1 

For  nature's  calls  are  few : 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice. 

And  make  that  little  do. 

We  '11  therefore  relish,  with  content, 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent. 

Nor  njtn  beyond  our  pow'r  j 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all, 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  rcsigu'd  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  favors  are  denied, 

And  pleas'd  with  favors  given ; 
Dear  Chio?,  this  is  wisdom's  part ; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 

We  '11  ask  no  long  protracted  treat. 
Since  winter  life  is  seldom  sweet  j 

But,  when  our  feast  is  o'er. 
Grateful,  from  table  we  '11  arise. 
Nor  grudge  our  sons  with  envious  eyes 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thias,  hand  in  hand,  thro'  life  we  '11  go; 
Its  chcquer'd  paths  of  jov  and  woe 

With  cautious  steps' we  '11  tread; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear. 
Without  a  trouble  or  a  fear. 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Wliilc  conscience,  like  a  faithful  friend. 
Shall  thro'  the  gloomy  vale  attend. 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath  ; 
Sh^ll,  when  all  other  comforts  cease. 
Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 


§  80.     VL^IONS  for  the  Entertainment  and 
Instruction  of  younger  Minds.     Cotton. 

Virginibus  puerlsque  canto,     hor. 

TO    THE    READER. 

Authors,  you  know,  of  greatest  fame, 
Thra  modesty  suppress  their  name*; 
And  would  you  wish  me  to  reveal 
What  these  superior  wits  conceal? 
Forego  the  search,  my  curious  friend. 
And  husband  time  to' better  end. 


All  my  ambition  is,  I  own. 

To  profit  and  to  please  unknown  ; 

Like  streams  supplied  from  springs  below^. 

Which  scatter  blessings  as  they  flow. 

Were  you  diseas'd,  or  press'd  with  pain. 
Straight  you  'd  apply  to  Warsvick  Lane. 
The  thouglitful  Doctor  feels  your  pidse 
(No  matter  whether  Mead  or  Hulsc), 
Writes  —  Arabic  to  you  and  me  — 
Then  signs  his  hand,  and  takes  his  fee. 
Now,  should  the  sage  omit  his  name. 
Would  not  the  cure  remain  the  same? 
Not  but  physicians  sign  their  bill, 
Or  when  they  cure,  or  when  they  kill. 

'Tis  often  known,  the  mental  race 
Their  fond  ambitious  sires  disgrace. 
Dar'd  I  avow  a  parent's  claim. 
Critics  might  sneer,  and  friends  might  blame. 
This  dang'rous  secret  let  me  hide, 
I  '11  tell  you  ev'ry  thing  beside: 
Not  that"  it  boots  the  world  a  tittle. 
Whether  tlie  author's  big  or  little ; 
Or  whether  fiiir,  or  black,  or  brown :    ' 
No  writer's  hue  concerns  the  town. 

I  pass  the  silent  rural  hour. 
No  slave  to  wealth,  no  tool  to  pow'r. 
My  mansion's  warm,  and  very  neat ; 
\'u\i  'd  say,  '  A  pretty  snug  retreat  \ ' 
.Vly  rooms  no  costly  paintings  grace. 
The  humbler  print  supplies  their  place* 
liehind  the  house  my  garden  lies, 
And  opens  to  the  southern  skies : 
The  distant  hills  gay  prospects  yield. 
And  plenty  smiles  in  ev'ry  field. 

The  faithful  mastiff"  is  n)y  guard  : 
The  feather'd  tribes  adorn  niy  var<l ; 
Alive  my  joy,  my  treat  when  dead. 
And  their  soft  plumes  improve  my  bed. 

My  cow  rewards  me  all  she  can 
(Brutes  leave  ingratitude  to  man) ; 
She  daily  thankiul  to  her  lord. 
Crowns  with  nectarions  sweets  my  board  : 
Am  I  diseas'd  ?  the  cure  is  known. 
Her  sweeter  juices  mend  my  own. 
^  1  love  my  house,  and  seldom  roam  ; 
Few  visits  please  me  njore  than  home  : 
I  pity  that  unhappy  elf 
Who  loves  all  company  but  self; 
By  idle  passions  borne  away 
To  opera,  masnuerade,  or  play  ; 
Fond  of  those  hives  where  Folly  reigns. 
And  Britain's  peers  receive  her  chains  ; 
Where  the  pert  virgin  slights  a  name. 
And  scorns  to  redden  into  shame. 
But  know,  rny  fair,  to  whom  belong 
Tile  poet  and  his  artless  song, 
\yiien  female  cheeks  refnfe  to  glow, 
Farewell  to  virtue  here  below ! 
Our  sex  is  lost  to  ev'rv  rule  ; 
Our  sole  distinction,  'knave  or  fool 
'Tis  to  your  innocence  we  run  ; 
Sa\  c  us,  ye  fair,  or  we  're  undone ; 


Though  Dr.  Cotton  is  well  known  to  have  be^n  t|xe  author  of  these  Visions,  they  luve  jrencrally 
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Maintain  your  raodf-fiy  and  station. 
So  women  shall  preserve  the  nation. 
Mothers,  'tis  said,  in  days  of  old, 
Esteem'd  their  girls  niore  choice  than  gold  ; 
Too  well  a  daughter's  worth  they  knew, 
To  make  her  clicap  by  public  view  •■ 
Few,  who  their  diamond's  value  weigh. 
Expose  those  diamonds  every  day. 
Then,  if  sir  Plume  drew  near,  and  smiPd, 
The  parent  .trembled  for  her  child  : 
The  iirst  advance  alarm'd  her  breiist ; 
And  fancy  pictur'd  all  the  rest. 
But  now  no  motiicr  fears  a  foe  ; 
Ko  daughter  shudders  at  a  beau. 

Pleasure  is  all  the  reigning  theme  ; 
Oar  noon-day  thought,  our  midnight  dream. 
In  Folly's  chare  our  youths  engage. 
And  shameless  crowds  of  tott'ring  age. 
The  die,  the  dance,  th'  intemjx»rat«  bowl. 
With  various  charms  engross  the  soul. 
Arc  gold,  fame,  health,  the  terms  of  vice? 
The  frantic  tribes  shall  pay  the  price. 
But  tho'  to  ruin  post  they  run, 
They  '11  think  it  hard  to  be  undone. 
Do  not  arraign  my  want  of  taste, 
Or  sight,  to  ken  where  joys  are  plac'd. 
They  widely  err  who  think  me  blind  ; 
And'  I  disclaim  a  stoic's  mind. 
Like  yours  are  my  sensations  quite  ; 
I  only  strive  to  feel  aright. 
My  joys,  like  streams,  glide  gently  by; 
Tho'  small  their  channel,  never  dry ; 
Keep  a  still,  even,  fruitful  wave, 
And  bless  the  neighb'ring  meads  they  lave/ 

My  fortune  (for  I'll  mention  all. 
And  more  than  yon  dare  tell,  is  small ; 
Yet  cv'ry  friend  partakes  my  store. 
And  want  goe,s  smiling  from  njy  door. 
Will  forty  shillings  warm  the  breast 
Of  worth  or  industry  distrest  — 
This  smn  I  cheerfully  impart, 
'Tis  fourscore  pleasures  to  my  heart ; 
And  you  may  make,  by  means  like  these. 
Five  talents  ten,  whene'er  you  please. 
"'TIS  true,  my  little  purse  grows  light ; 
But  then  I  sleep  so  sweet  at  night ! 
This  grand  specific  will  prevail 
When  all  the  doctor's  opiates  fail. 

You  ask  what  jmrty  I  pursue  ; 
Perhaps  you  mean,  '  Wnose  fool  are  you  ? ' 
The  names  of  party  I  detest ; 
Badges  of  slavery  at  best : 
1  've  too  much  grace  to  play  the  knave. 
And  too  much  pride  to  turn  a  slave. 

I  love  rny  country  from  my  soul. 
And  grieve  when  knaves  or  fools  control: 
1  'm  pleased  when  vice  and  folly  smart. 
Or  at  the  gibbet  or  the  cart : 
Yet  always  pity  where  I  can  ; 
Abhor  the  guilt,  but  mourn  the  man. 

Now  the  religion  of  your  {X>et  — 
Does  uot  this  little  preface  show  it ! 
My  Visions  if  yovi  scan  with  care, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  vou  '11  find  it  there. 


And  if-  my  actions  suit  my  soncf. 

You  can  't  in  conscience  think  me  \^Tong. 


§  81. 


Vision  I.  Slander.     Inso'ilcd  to 
MissS**''*. 


My  lovely  girl,  I  write  fior  you. 

And  pray  believe  my  Visions  true; 

They  'ilform  your  mind  to  ev'ry  grace; 

They  'II  add  new  beauties  to  your  hcc. ; 

And  when  old  age  impairs  your^rime. 

Yon  'li  triunipli  o'er  the  spoils  of  time. 

Childhood  and  youth  engage  my  pen; 

'Tis  labor  lost  to  talk  to  men  : 

Youth  may  perhaps  reform  when  wrong ; 

Age  w  ill  not  listen  to  my  song. 

He  who  at  fifty  is  a  fool. 

Is  far  too  stubborn  grown  for  school. 

What  is  that  vice  which  still  prevails. 
When  almost  ev'ry  passion  fails  ; 
Whicli  with  our  very  dawn  begun. 
Nor  ends  but  with  our  setting  sun  ; 
Which,  like  a  noxious  weed  can  SjX)U 
'j'he  fairest  ilow'rs,  and  choke  the  soil ! 
'Tis  Slander — and,  with  shame  1  own. 
The  vice  of  human  kind  alone. 

Be  Slander,  then,  my  leading  dream, 
Tlio'  you  're  a  stranger  to  the  theme; 
Thy  softer  bnast,  and  honest  heart. 
Scorn  thedefoinatory  art; 
Thy  soul  asserts  her  native  skies. 

Nor  asks  detraction's  wings  to  rise; 
In  foreign  spoils  let  otliCTs  shine. 

Intrinsic  excellence  is  thine. 

The  bird  in  peacock's  plumes  Avhoshonc 

Could  \Aqm\  no  merit  of  her  own ; 

The  silly  theft  betray'd  her  pride. 

And  spoke  her  poverty  beside. 

Th'  insidious  sland'ring  thief  is  worse 

Than  the  poor  rogue  wh.o  steals  ]5our  purse. 

Say,  he  purloins  your  glitt'ring  store  ; 

Who  takes  your  gold,  takes  trash  —  no  more; 

Perhaps  he  pilfers  —  to  be  fed — 

Ah!  guiltless  wretch  who  steals  for  bread! 

But  the  dark  villain  who  shall  aim 

To  blast  my  fair,  my  sjxvtless  name. 

He  'd  steal  a  precious  gem  away. 

Steal  what  bf)th  Indies  can  't  repay! 

Here  the  strong  pleas  of  want  are  vain. 

Or  the  more  [nom  pleas  of  gain. 

No  sinking  family  to  save  ! 

No  gold  to  glut  th"  insatiate  knave ! 

Improve  the  hint  of  Shakspeare's  tongiie; 

'Twas  thus  immortal  Shakspearc  sung  *  : 

And  tmst  the  bard's  unerring  rule. 

For  liature  was  that  poet's  school. 
As  I  wiis  nodding  in  my  chair, 

I  saw  a  rueful  wild  appear ; 

No  verdure  met  my  aching  sight. 

But  hemlock  and  cold  aconite ; 

Two  very  pois'nous  y>Iants,  'tis  true, 

But  not  so  bad  as  vice  to  you. 

The  dreary  prospect  spread  around ; 

Deep  snow  had  wniteu'd  all  the  ground : 


Othello. 
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A  bleak  and  barren  mountain  nigh, 
Expos'd  to  ev'ry  friendless  sky  ! 
Here  foul-mouth'd  Slander  lay  reclin'd. 
Her  snaky  tresses  hiss'd  behind  ; 

*  A  bloated  toad-stool  rais'd  her  head, 

*  The  plumes  of  ravens  were  her  bed  *  ;* 
She  fed  upon  the  viper's  brood. 
And  slak'd  her  impious  thirst  with  blood. 

The  rising  sun,  and  western  ray. 
Were  witness  to  her  distant  sway. 
The  tyrant  claim'd  a  mightier  host 
Than  the  proud  Persian  e'er  could  boast. 
No  conquest  graced  Darius'  sonf. 
By  his  own  numbers  half  undone  : 
Success  attended  Slander's  pow'r  ; 
She  reap'd  fresh  laurels  ev'ry  hour: 
Her  troops  a  deeper  scarlet  wore 
Than  ever  armies  knew  before. 

No  plea  diverts  the  fury's  rage. 
The  fury  sjxires  nor  sex  nor  age. 
E'en  Merit,  with  destructive  charms. 
Provokes  the  vengeance  of  her  arms. 

Whene'er  the  tyrant  sounds  to  war. 
Her  canker'd  trump  is  heard  afar. 
Pride,  with  a  heart  luiknown  to  yield, 
Connnands  in  chief,  and  jruides  the  field  ; 
He  stalks  with  vast  gigantic  stride. 
And  scatters  fear  and  ruin  wWe : 
So  the  impetuous  torrents  sweep 
At  once  whole  nations  to  the  deep. 

Revenge,  that  base  Hesperian  J,  known 
A  chief  support  of  Slander's  throne, 
^Vmidst  the  bloody  crowd  is  seen, 
And  treach'ry  brooding  in  his  mien ; 
The  mgnster  often  chang'd  his  gait, 
But  march'd  resolv'd  and  fix'd  as  fiite. 
Thus  the  fell  kite,  whom  hunger  stings. 
Now  slowly  moves  his  outstretch'd  wings ; 
Now  swift  as  lightning  bears  away. 
And  darts  upon  his  IrembHng  prey. 

Envy  commands  a  sacred  band. 
With  sword  and  poison  in  her  hand. 
Around  her  haggard  eye-balls  roll ; 
A  thousand  fiends  possess  her  soul. 
The  artful  unsuspected  sprite 
With  fatal  aim  attacks  !)y  niglit. 
Her  troops  advance  with  silent  tread, 
Ahd  slab  the  hero  in  his  bed  ; 
Or  shoot  the  wing'd  malignant  lie. 
And  female  honors  pine  and  die. 
So  prowling  wolves,  when  darkness  reigns. 
Intent  on  murder,  scour  the  plains  ; 
Approach  the  folds  where  lambs  repose. 
Whose  guileless  breasts  suspect  no  foes ; 
The  savage  gluts  his  fierce  desires. 
And  bleating  innocence  expires. 

*  Garth's  Dispensatory. 
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Slander  sinil'd  horribly,  to  view 
How  wide  her  conquests  daily  grew  : 
Around  the  crowded  levees  wait. 
Like  oriental  slaves  of  state ; 
Of  either  sex  whole  armies  prest. 
But  chiefly  of  the  fair  and  best. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  friendship's  law. 
To  say  what  female  friends  1  saw  ? 
Slander  assumes  the  idol's  part. 
And  claims  the  tribute  of  the  heart ; 
The  best  in  some  unguarded  hour. 
Have  bow'd  the  knee,  arxd  own'd  her  pow'r^ 
Then  let  the  poet  not  reveal 
What  candor  wishes  to  conceal. 

If  I  beheld  some  fitulty  fair. 
Much  worse  delinquents  crowded  there: 
Prelates  in  sacred  lawn  I  saw, 
(rrave  phy.sic,  and  loquacious  law  ; 
Courtiers,  like  summer  flies,  al)ound  ^ 
And  hungry  poets  swarm  around. 
Hut  HOW  my  partial  story  ends. 
And  makes  my  females  full  amends. 
^^  If  Albion's  isle  such  dreams  fulids, 
'Tis  Albion's  isle  which  cures  the  ills  i 
Fertile  of  ev'ry  worth  and  j^race. 
Which  warm'the  heart  and  flush  the  faci-. 

P'ancy  disclos'd  a  smihng  train 
Of  British  nymphs  that  tripp'd  the  plain. 
Good-nature"  first,  a  sylvan  queen, 
Attir'd  in  robes  of  cheerful  green  j 
A  fair  and  smiling  virgin  she  ! 
With  ev'ry  charm  that  shines  in  thee. 
Prudence  assum'd  the  chief  command. 
And  bore  a  mirror  in  her  hand  ; 
(ircy  was  the  matron's  head  by  age. 
Her  mind  by  long  experience  sage  ; 
Of  ev'ry  distant  ill  afraid. 
And  anxious  for  the  simp'ring  maid. 
The  Graces  danc'd  before  the  fair ; 
And  whitc-rob'd  Innocence  was  there. 
The  trees  with  golden  fruits  vvere  crown'd 
And  rising  flow'rs  adorn'd  the  ground  j 
The  sun  display'd  each  brighter  ray. 
And  shone  in  all  the  j)ride  of  day  :' 

When  Slander  sicken'd  at  the  sight. 
And  skulk'd  away  to  shun  the  light. 


§  82.   Vision  U.     Pleasure. 
Hear,  ye  fair  mothers  of  onr  isle. 
Nor  scorn  your  Poet's  homely  style. 
What  tho'  mv  thoughts  be  quaint  or  new, 
I'll  warrant  that  my  doctrine  's  trn*^; 
Or,  if  my  sentiments  be  old. 
Remember  truth  is  sterling  gold. 

You  judge  it  of  imnortant  weight. 
To  keep  your  rising  offspring  straight ; 
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For  this  such  anxious  moments  feel. 
And  ask  the  friendly  aids  of  steel ; 
For  this  import  the  distant  cane. 
Or  slay  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
And  shall  the  soul  be  warp'd  aside 
By  passion,  prejudice,  and  pride? 
Delontiiiy  of  heart  1  call 
The  worst  deformity  of  all. 
Your  cares  to  bodv  are  conhn'd  ; 
Few  fear  obliquity  of  mind. 
Why  not  adorn  ttie  better  part? 
'I'his  is  a  noble  theine  for  art. 
For  what  is  form,  or  what  is  face. 
But  the  soul's  Index,  or  its  case  ? 

Now  take  a  simile  at  hand. 
Compare  the  mental  soil  to  land. 
Shall  fields  be  tlll'd  with  annual  care. 
And  minds  lie  fallow  ev'iy  year? 
Oh,  since  the  crop  depends  on  you. 
Give  them  the  culture  wh.ich  is  due  ; 
Hoe  cv'ry  weed,  and  dress  the  soil. 
So  harvest  shall  reuiiy  your  toll. 

If  human  minds  lesomble  trees  j 
(As  ev'ry  moralist  aj.'jrees), 
Prime  all  the  stragglers  of  your  vine, 
Then  shall  the  purple  clusters  shine. 
The  gard'ner  knows  that  fruitful  life 
Demands  that  salutary  knife: 
For  ev'ry  wild  luxuriant  shoot 
Or  robs  the  bloom,  or  starves  the  fruit. 

A  satirist  *  in  Roman  times. 
When  Rome,  like  Britain,  groan'd  with  crimes. 
Asserts  it  for  a  sacred  truth, 
That  pleiisures  arc  the  bane  of  youth  ; 
That  sorrows  such  pursuits  attend, 
Or  such  pursuits  in  sorrows  end  : 
That  all  the  wild  advent'rcr  gains. 
Are  perils,  penitence,  and  pains. 
Approve,  ye  fair,  the  Roman  page. 
And  bid  your  sons  revere  the  sage  ; 
In  study  spend  their  niidnighl  oil. 
And  string  their  nerves  by  manly  toil. 
Thus  shall  they  grow,  like  Temple,  wise; 
Thus  future  Lockes  and  Newtons  rise  3 
Or  hftrdy  chiefs  to  wield  the  lance. 
And  save  us  from  the  chains  of  France. 
Yes,  bid  your  sons  betimes  forego 
Those  treach'rous  paths  where  pleasures  grow. 
Where  the  young  mind  is  Folly's  slave ; 
Where  ev'jry  virtue  tinds  a  grave. 

Let  each  bright  character  be  nam'd. 
For  wisdom  or  for  valor  fam'd. 
Are  the  dear  youths  to  science  prone  ? 
Tell  how  til'  unmortal  Bacon  shone  ! 
Who,  leaving  meaner  joys  to  kings, 
Soar'd  high  on  contemplation's  wings; 
Rang'd  the  fair  fields  of  nature  o'er. 
Where  never  mortal  trod  before  : 
Bacon!  whose  vast  capacious  plan 
Bespoke  him  angel  more  than  man ! 

Does  love  of  martial  fame  inspire? 
Clieribh,  ye  fair,  the  gen'rous  sire; 
Ttach  them  to  spurn  inglorious  rest, 
And  roubc  the  hero  in  his  breast : 
♦  Persius, 


P<uiit  Cressy's  vanc^uisli'd  field  anew. 
Their  soulb  shall  kindle  it  the  view ; 
Resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 
When  liberty  and  Britain  call. 
Thus  shall  they  rule  the  crimson  plain; 
Or  hurl  their  thunders  thro'  t!ie  main; 
Gain  with  their  blood,  nor  grudge  the  cost, 
What  their  degen'iate  sires  have  lost  : 
The  laurel  thus  shall  grace  their  brow. 
As  Churchill's  once,  or  Warren's  now. 

One  summer  evening  as  I  stray 'd 
Along  the  silent  moon-light  glade, 
\\'  ith  these  re  fleet  ions  in  Uiy  breast. 
Beneath  an  oak  I  sunk  to  rest ; 
A  gentle  slumber  intervent^. 
And  fancy  dress'd  instructive  scenes. 

Meihought  a  spacious  roafl  1  spied. 
And  stately  trees  adorn'd  its  side  ; 
Frequented  by  a  giddy  crowd 
Of  thoughtless  mortals,  vain  and  loud  ; 
Who  tripp'd  with  jocund  heel  along. 
And  bade  me  join  their  smiling  throng. 

1  straight  obey'd  — persuasion  hun;; 
Like  honey  on  the  speaker's  tongue: 
A  cloudless  sun  improv'd  tlve  day. 
And  pinkis  and  roses  strew'd  our  way. 

Now  as  our  journey  we  pursue, 
A  beauteous  fabric  rose  to  view ; 
A  stately  dome,  and  sweetly  grac'd 
With  ev'ry  ornament  of  taste. 
This  struc'ture  was  a  female's  claim. 
And  Pleasure  was  the  Monarch's  name. 

Tlie  hall  we  enter'd  imcontrol'd. 
And  saw  the  q\ieen  enthron'd  on  gold ; 
Arabian  sweets  perfum'd  the  groimd. 
And  laughing  Cupids  flutter'd  round  ; 
A  flowiiig  vest  adorn'd  the  fair. 
And  How'rychaplets  wreatli'd  her  hair. 
Fraud  taught  the  queen  a  thousand  wile?, 
A  thousand  soft  insidious  smiles; 
Love  taught  her  risi)ing  tongue  to  speak. 
And  forin'd  the  dimple  in  her  cheek ; 
The  lily  and  the  damask  rose 
The  tincture  of  her  face  compose; 
Nor  did  the  god  of  wit  disdain 
To  mingle  with  the  shinin*;  train. 
Her  vot'ries  flock  from  various  ])arts, 
And  chiefly  youth  resign'd  their  hearts; 
The  old  in  rparing  numbers  press'd. 
But  awkward  devotees  at  best  I 

'  Now  let  us  range  at  large,'  we  cried, 
'  Thro'  all. the  gai^den's  boasted  pride.' 
Here  jasmines  s[)read  the  silver  flow'r, 
'i'o  deck  the  wall,  or  weave  the  bow'r ; 
The  woodbines  mix  in  am'rous  play. 
And  breathe  their  fragrant  lives  away. 
Here  rising  myrtles  form  a  shade  ; 
There  roses  blush,  and  scent  the  glade  j 
The  orange,  with  a  vernal  face. 
Wears  cv'ry  rich  aulunuial  grace ; 
While  the')tiung  blossoms  here  unfold, 
There  shines  the  fruit  like  pendent  gold. 
Citrons  their  bid  my  sweets  exhale, 
A.nd  triumph  in  the  distant  gale. 


Noir 
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Now  fountains,  murm'ring  to  tlie  song, 
Koll  their  traiislucent  stieauis  along ; 
Thro'  all  the  aroniatic  groves 
The  faithful  turtles  coo  their  loves ; 
Tlie  lark  ascending  pours  his  notes. 
And  linnets  swell  their  rapt'rous  throats. 

Pleasure,  imperial  fair !  how  gay 
Thy  empire,  and  how  wide  thy  sway  ! 
Knchauting  queen,  how  soft  thy  reign  ! 
How  njan,  fond  man  !  implores  thy  chain ! 
Yet  thine  each  meretricious  art, 
Tliat  \veakcu'?  and  corrupts  the  heart: 
The  childisli  toys,  and  wanton  page, 
Whicli  sink  and  pro?! i lute  the  stage  ! 
The  masquerade,  that  just  olFence 
To  virtue,  and  reproach  to  sense  ! 
The  midnight  dance,  the  mantling  bowl. 
And  all  that  d^'jsipate  the  soul  j 
All  that  to  ruin  man  combine. 
Yes,  specious  harlot !  all  are  thine. 

Whence  sprung  th' accursed  lust  of  play, 
"V^hich  beggars  thousands  in  a  day? 
Speak,  sorceress,  speak  (for  thou  canst  tell). 
Who  call'd  the  treach'rous  card  from  hell : 
Now  man  profanes  his  reasoning  pow'rs. 
Profanes  sweet  friendship's  sacred  hours; 
Abandoii'd  to  inglorious  ends. 
And  faithless  to  himself  and  friends; 
A  dupe  to  ev'ry  artful  kna\e. 
To  ev'ry  abject  wish  a  slave : 
But  who  against  liimself  combines. 
Abets  his  enemy^s  designs. 
When  rapine  meditates  a  blow. 
He  shares  the  guilt  who  aids  the  foe. 
Is  man  a  thief  who  steals  my  pelf — 
How  great  his  theft  who  robs  himself? 
Is  man,  who  gulls  his  friend,  a  cheat — 
How  heinous,  then,  is  self-deceit? 
Is  murder  justly  deem'd  a  crime  — 
How  black  is  guilt  who  murders  time! 
Should  custom  plead,  as  custom  will, 
(irand  precedents  to  palliate  ill ; 
Shall  modes  and  forms  avail  with  aie. 
When  reason  disavows  the  plea  ? 
Who  games  is  felon  of  his  wealth. 
His  time,  his  liberty,  his  health  • 
Virtue  forsakes  his  sordid  mind. 
And  Honor  scorns  to  stay  behind. 
From  man  when  these  bright  cheru1)S  part, 
Ah,  what 's  the  poor  deserted  heart ! 
A  savage  wild  that  shocks  the  sight! 
Or  chaos,  and  impervious  night!     . 
Each  gen'rous  i)rinciple  destroy'd. 
And  daemons  crowd  the  frightful  void* 

Shall  Siam's  elephant  supply 
The  baneful  desolating  die! 
Against  the  honest  sylvan's  will. 
You  taught  his  iv'ry  tusk  to  kill.    .  * 

Heaven,  fond  its  favors  to  dispense. 
Gave  him  that  weapon  for  defence: 
That  weajwn  for  his  guard  design^. 
You  render'd  fatal  to  mankind. 
He  planh'd  no  death  for  thoughtless  youth  5 
You  gave  the  venom  to  his  tooth. 


Blush,  tyrant,  blush  !  for,  ob  !  'tis  true. 
That  no  fell  serpent  bites  like  you. 

The  guests  were  order'd  to  depart ; 
Reluctance  sat  on  every  heart : 
A  porter  show'd  a  diff'rent  door. 
Not  the  fair  portal  kno\Vn  before. 
The  gates,  methought  were  open'd  wide  ; 
The  crowds  descended  in  a  tide  : 
But  oh  !  ye  heavens,  what  vast  surprise 
Struck  the  advent' rers  frighted  eyes ! 
A  barren  heath  before  us  lay. 
And  gath'ring  clouds  obscnr'd  the  day  ; 
The  darkness  rose  in  smoky  spires ; 
The  lightnings  flash'd  their  livid  fires; 
Loud  peals  of  thunder  rent  the  air. 
With  venoieancc  chill'd  our  hearts  wiih  fear. 

Five  ruthless  tyrants  sway'd  the  plain. 
And  triumpird  o'er  the  mangled  slain. 
Here  sat  Di!taste,  wiih  sickly  mi^n. 
And  more  than  half  devour'd  with  spleen  ; 
There  stood  Remorse  with  thought  opprest. 
And  vipers  feeding  on  his  breast : 
Then  Want,  dejected,  pale,  and  thin, 
Wiih  bones  just  starting  thro'  his  skin  ; 
A  ghastly  fiend  !  —  and  close  behind. 
Disease  his  aching  head  reclin'd  ; 
His  everlasting  thirst  confcss'd 
The  fires  which  rag'd  within  his  breast 
Death  clos'd  the  train !  the  hideous  form 
Smil'd,  unrelenting,  in  the  storm  ; 
When  straight  a  doleful  fhriek  was  heard; 
I  'woke  —  she  vision  disappear'd. 

I^.t  not  theuncxperienc'd  boy 
Deny  that  pleasures  will  destroy; 
Or  say  that  dreams.are  vain  and  wild. 
Like  fairy  tales  to  please  a  child. 
Important  hints  the  wise  may  reap 
From  sallies  of  the  soul  in  sleep  ; 
And  since  there's  meaning  in  my  dream. 
The  moral  merits  your  esteem. 


83.     Vision  HI.     Health. 

Attend  my  Visions,  thoughtless  youths, 
Krc  long  you  '11  think  them  weighty  truths  ^ 
Prudent  it  were  to  think  so  now, 
Kre  age  has  siU  er'd  o'er  your  brow  : 
For  he,  who  at  his  early  years 
Has  sown  in  vice,  sh.^11  feap  in  tears. 
If  folly  has  possessed  his  prime. 
Disease  shall  gather'strength  in  time; 
Poison  shall  rage  in  ev'ry  vein  ; 
Nor  penitence  dilute  the  stain  : 
And  when  each  hour  shall  urge  his  fate. 
Thought,  like  the  doctor,  comes  too  late. 

The  subject  of  my  song  is  Health, 
A  good  superior  far  to' wealth. 
Can  the  young  mind  distrust  its  worth? 
Consult  the  monarehs  of  the  earth  : 
Imperial  czars,  and  sultans,  own 
No  gem  so  bright  that  decks  their  throne  ; 
Jlach  for  this  ))earl  his  crown  would  quit. 
And  turn  a  rustic,  or  a  cit. 
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Mark,  tho'  the  blessing's  lost  with  ease, 
Tis  not  rccover'd  when  you  please. 
Say  not  timt  gruels  siiali  avail ; 
For  salutary  gruels  fail ; 
Say  ixot,  Apollo's  sons  succeed  j 
Apollo's  Son  is  Egypt's  *  reed. 
How  fruitless  the  pliysician's  skill. 
How  vain  the  penitential  pill, 
The  marble  monuments  proclaiai ; 
The  humbler  turf  confirms  the  saiBcl 
Prevention  is  the  better  cure  ; 
So  says  the  proverb,  and  'tis  sure. 

Would  you  extend  your  narrow  span. 
And  make  the  most  of  life  you  can  ; 
Would  you,  when  med'cines  cannot  save. 
Descend  with  case  into  the  grave  — 
Calmly  retire,  like  ev'ning  light, 
And  cheerful  bid  the  world  good  night  ? 
Let  Temp' ranee  constantly  preside  ; 
Our  best  physician,  friend,  and  guide! 
Would  you  to  wisdom  make  pretence. 
Proud  to' be  thought  a  man  of  sense? 
Let  Temp' ranee  (always  friend  to  fame) 
With  steady  hand  direct  your  aim ! 
Or,  like  an  archer  in  the'dark. 
Your  random  shaft  will  miss  the  mark  : 
For  thev  who  slight  her  golden  rules. 
In  wisdom's  vohuue  stand  for  fools. 

But  morals,  unadorn'd  by  art, 
Are  seldom  known  to  reacl'i  the  heart : 
1  'II  therefore  strive  to  raise  my  theme 
With  all  the  scenery  of  a  dream. 

vSoft  were  mv  slumbers,  sweet  my  rest. 
Such  as  the  infant's  on  the  breast  j 
When  fancy,  ever  on  the  wing, 
And  fruitful  as  the  genial  spring. 
Presented  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
A  new  creation  to  my  sight. 

A  rural  landscape  1  descried, 
Drest  in  the  robes  of  summer  pride  ; 
The  herds  adorn  d  the  sloping  hills ; 
That  gUtter'd  with  their  tmkling  rills ; 
Below  the  fleecy  mothers  strav'd, 
And  round  their  sportive  lambkins  play'd. 

Nigh  to  amurm'ring  brook  I  saw 
An  humble  cottage,  thatch'd  with  straw  ; 
Behind,  a  earden,  that  supplied 
Ail  things  for  use,  and  none  for  pride  : 
Beauty  prevail'd  thro'  ev'ry  (iart ; 
But  [iiore  of  nature  than  of  art. 

'  Hail,  thou  sweet,  calm,  unenvied  seat  !* 
I  said,  and  bless'd  the  fair  retreat ; 

•  H^e  would  I  pass  my  remnant  days, 

*  Unknown  to  censure  or  to  praise; 

*  Forget  the  world,  and  be  forgot, 

•  As  Pope  describes  his  vestal's  lot.' 
While  thus  I  mus'd,  a  beauteous  maid 

Stcpp'd  from  a  thicket's  neighbouring  shade  3 
Not  Hampton's  gallerj^'can  coast. 
Nor  Hudson's  paint,  so  fair  a  toast  • 
Sheclaim'd  the  cottage  for  her  own: 
To  Health  a  cottage  is  a  throne. 


The  annals  say  (to  prove  her  worth) 
The  Graces  solemniz'd  her  birth. 
Garlands  of  various  llow'rs  they  wrought. 
The  orchard's  blushing  pride  they  brought  - 
Hence  in  her  face  the  lily  speaks, 
And  hence  the  rose  which  paints  her  cheeks  > 
The  cherry  gave  her  lips  to  glow  : 
Her  eyes  were  debtors  to  the  sloe  ; 
And,  to  complete  the  lovely  fair, 
'Tis  said  the  chesnut  stain'd  her  hair. 

The  virgin  was  averse  to  courts. 
But  often  seen  in  rural  sports  : 
When  in  her  rosy  vest  the  morn 
VValks  o'er  the  dew-bespangled  lawn. 
The  nymph  is  first  to  form  the  race. 
Or  wind  the  horn,  and  lead  the  chace. 

Sudden  I  heard  a  shouting  train  ^ 
Glad  acclamations  fiU'd  the  plain  ; 
Abundant  joy  improv'd  the  scene. 
For  Health  was  loud  proclaim'd  a  queen. 

Two  smiling  cherubs  grac'd  her  throna 
(To  modern  courts,  1  fear,  unknown)  : 
One  was  the  nyra])h  that  loves  the  light. 
Fair  Innocence,  aiTay'd  in  white  ; 
With  sister  Peace  in  close  embrace. 
And  heaven  all  opening  in  her  face. 

Tke  reign  was  long,  the  empire  great, 
And  Virtue  minister  of  state. 
In  other  kingdoms,  ev'ry  hour,    " 
Yen  he:ir  of  Vice  preferr'd  to  power  : 
Vice  was  a  perfect  stranger  here ; 
No  knaves  engross'd  the  royal  ear : 
No  fools  obtain  d  this  monarch's  grace  ; 
Virtue  dispos'd  of  ev'ry  place. 
What  sickly  appetites  arc  oufs, 
Still  varying  with  the  varying  hours ! 
And  tho'  from  good  to  bad  we  range, 
*  No  matter,'  says  the  fool,  '  'tis  change.* 

Her  subjects  now  express'd  apace 
Dissatisfaction  in  their  face  ; 
Some  view  the  state  with  Envy's  eye ; 
Some  were  displeas'd,  they  knew  not  why  ;     • 
When  Faction,  ever  bold  and  vain, 
With  rigor  tax'd  their  monarch's  reign. 
Thus,  should  an  angel  from  above. 
Fraught  with  benevolence  and  love. 
Descend  to  earth,  and  here  impart 
Important  truths  to  mend  the  heart. 
Would  notth'  instructive  guest  dispense 
With,  passion,  appetite,  and  sense; 
We  should  his  heavenly  lore  despise. 
And  send  him  to  his  former  skies. 
A  dang'rous  hostile  pow'r  arose 
To  Health,  whose  household  were  her  fo€3 ; 
A  harlot's  loose  attire  she  wore. 
And  Luxury  the  name  she  bore. 
This  princess  of  unbounded  sway. 
Whom  Asia's  softer  sons  obey. 
Made  war  against  the  queen  of  Health 
Assisted  by  the  troops  of  Wealth. 

Tiic  queen  wms  first  to  take  the  field, 
Arm'd  with  her  hehnet  and  her  shield  ; 
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Tcmpcr'd  wIlli  such  superior  art. 

That  both  were  proof  to  cv'ry  dart. 

Two  warlike  chiefs  approach'd  the  green. 

And  wond'rous  fav'rites  with  the  qneen  ; 

Both  were  of  Amazonian  race ; 

Both  high  in  merit  aiul  in  place. 

Here  Resolution  march'd,  whose  soul 

No  fear  could  shake,  no  pow'r  control  j 

The  heroine  wore  a  IJonian  vest ; 

A  lion's  heart  inform'd  her  breast. 

There  prudence  shone,  whose  bosom  wrought 

With  all  the  various  plans  of  Thought  j 

'Twas  hers  to  bid  the  troops  engage. 

And  teach  tlie  battle  where  to  rage. 

And  now  the  Syren's  armies  press  ; 
Their  van  was  headed  by  Excess ; 
The  niightv  winp;s  that  form'd  the  side. 
Commanded  by  that  giani  Pritie ; 
While  Sickness,  and  her  sisters,  Pain 
And  Poverty,  the  centre  gain  : 
Kepentancc,  with  a  bro\v  severe. 
And  Death  were  station'd  in  the  rear  ! 

Health  rang'd  her  troops  with  malciiless  art, 
And  acted  the  defensive  part : 
Her  army  j)osted  on  a  hill. 
Plainly  bespoke  superior  skill. 
Hencu  were  disc^over'd,  through  the  plain. 
The  motions  of  the  hostile  train  : 
While  Prudence,  to  prevent  surprise. 
Oft  sallied  with  her  trusty  S}jies  } 
Explor'd  each  ambuscade  below. 
And  reconnoitred  well  the  foe. 
Afar  when  Luxury  descried 
Inferior  force  by  art  supplied. 
The  Syren  spake  — '  Let  Fraud  prevail, 

*  Since  all  my  numVous  hosts  must  fail ; 

*  Henceforlh  hostilities  shall  cease  ; 

*  111  send  to  Health  and  oft'er  peace.' 
Straight  she  dispatch'd,  with  pow'rs  complete. 

Pleasure,  lier  minister,  to  treat. 

This  wicked  strumpet  topp'd  her  part, 

Andsovv'd  sedition  in  the  heart! 

Tiiro'  evry  troop  the  poison  ran  j 

All  were  infected  to  a  man. 

The  wary  generals  were  won 

By  Pleasure's  wiles,  and  both  undone 

Jove  held  the  troops  in  high  disgrace. 
And  bade  diseases  blast  the  race; 
Look'd  on  the  queen  with  melting  eyes. 
And  snatch 'd  his  darling  to  the  skies'- 
Who  still  regards  those  wiser  few. 
That  dare  her  dictates  to  pursue. 
For  where  her  stricter  law  prevails, 
Tho'  iiassion  prompts  or  vice  assails. 
Long  shall  they  cloudless  skies  behold. 
And  their  calm  sun-set  beam  with  gold. 


§  84.     Vision  IV.     Content. 

Makt  is  decelv'd  by  outward  sliow  — 
'I'is  a  plain  homespun  truth  I  know  j 
The  fraud  prevails  at  ev'n-  age. 
Si)  says  the  school-boy  and  the  gage  • 


Yet  still  we  hug  the  dear  deceit. 
And  still  exxrlaim  against  the  cheat. 
But  whence  this  inconsistent  part  ? 
Say,  moralists,  who  know  the  heart : 
If  vou'll  this  labyrinth  pursue, 
rifgo  before,  and  find  the  clue. 

I  dream'd  ('twas  on  a  birth-day  night) 
A  sumptuous  palace  rose  to  sight : 
The  builder  had,  thro'  ev'rj'  part, 
Observ'd'  the  chastest  rules  of  art ; 
Raphael  and  Titian  had  display'd 
All  the  full  force  of  ligiu  and  shade  r 
Abound  the  liveried  servants  wait  j 
An  aged  porter  kept  the  gate. 

As  I  was  traversmg  the  haliy 
Where  Brus^sels  looms  adorn'd  the  wall 
(Whose  tap'strs^  shows,  without  my  aid, 
A  nun  is  no  such  useless  maid), 
A  graceful  person  came  in  view 
(His  forhi,  it  seems,  is  known  to  few)  j 
His  dress  was  nnadorn'd  ^vith  lace, 
But  charms  !  a  thousand  in  his  face. 

*  'iTiis,  Sir,  your  pro))ertvr'  I  cried  ; 

*  Master  and  mansion  coincide  : 

*  Where  all,  indeed,  is  truly  great, 

'  And  proves  that  bliss  may'dwell  with  state : 
'  Pray,  Sir,  indulge  a  stran<jer's  claim, 
'  And  grant  the  favor  of  your  name.' 

*  Content!'  the  lovely' form  replied  ; 
'  But  think  riot  here  that  I  reside  : 

*  Here  lives  a  courtier,  base  and  sly  j, 
An  open,  honest  rustic,  I. 
Our  taste  and  manners  disagree; 
His  levee  boasts  no  charms  for  me  : 
For  titles,  and  the  smiles  of  kings, 

'  To  me  are  (jhcap,  unheeded  things. 

*  ('Tis  virtue  can  alone  impart 
'  The  patent  of  a  ducal  heart: 

*  Unless  this  herald  speaks  him  great, 
'  What  shall  avail  the  glare  of  state  ?)' 

*  Those  secret  charms  are  my  delight, 

*  Which  shine  remote  from  public  sight  — 

*  Passions  subdued,  desires  at  rest: 

*  And  hence  his  chaplain  shares  my  breast, 

*  There  \NJts  a  time  (his  grace  can  tell) 

*  I  kpew  the  duke  exceeding  well  j 

*  Knew  ev'ry  secret  of  his  heart ; 

*  In  truth,  we  never  were  apart: 

*  But  when  the  court  became  his  end, 

*  H''  turn'd  his  back  upon  his  friend. 

*  One  day  I  call'd  upon  his  grace, 
'  Just  as  the  duke  had  got  a  place : 

*  I  thought  (but  tiiought  amiss,  'tis  ckar> 

*  I  should  be  welcome  to  the  peer  ; 
'  Yes,  welcome  to  a  man  in  pow'r  ; 

*  And  so  I  was —  for  half  an  hour : 

*  But  he  grew  weary  of  his  guest, 

*  And  soon  discarded  me  his  breast ; 
*^pbralded  me  with  want  of  merit, 

*  But  most  for  poverty  of  spirit. 

'  You  relish  not  llic  great  man's  lot ! 

*  Come,  hasten  to  my  humbler  cot.- 

*  Think  me  not  partial  to  the  great, 

'  I'm  a  sworn  (be  to  pride  and  state  I 
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No  oionurch  shares  my  kind  embrace; 
There's  scarce  a  monarch  knows  my  face  ; 
Content  shuns  courts,  and  oftncr  dwells 
Witli  modest  worth  in  rural  cells; 

*  There's  no  comi)iaint,tl)o'  brown  the  bread, 

*  Or  the  rude  turf  sustain  the  head  ; 

'  Tho'  hard  the  couch,  and  coarse  the  meat, 

*  Still  the  hrmvn  loaf  and  sleep  are  sweet. 

*  Far  from  the  city  1  reside, 

*  And  a  thatch'd  cottage  all  my  pride. 

*  True  to  my  heart,  I  seldoni  roam, 

*  Because  1  find  my  joys  at  home: 

*  For  foreign  visits  then  beo;m 

*  Wiien  the  man  feels  a  void  within. 

*  But  tlio'  from  towns  and  crowds  I  fly, 
i  No  humorist,  nor  cynic,  I.' 

Amidst  sequestcr'd  shades  I  prixe 
'  1'he  friendsliips  of  the  good  and  wise. 

*  Bid  Virtue  and  her  sons  attend, 

*  V^irtae  will  tell  thee,  I'm  her  friend  ; 

*  Tell  thee  I'm  faithfid,  constant,  kind, 
'  And  meek,  and  lowly,  and  rciign'd  ; 

*  Will  say,  there's  no  distinction  known, 

*  Betwixt  lier  household  and  my  own.' 

AUTHOR. 

If  these  the  friendships  you  pursue. 
Your  friends,  I  fear,  arc  very  few. 
So  little  company,  vou  say. 
Yet  fond  of  home  from  day  to  day  ! 
How  do  you  shun  Detraction's  rod? 
J  doubt  your  neighbours  think  you  odd  I 

CONTF.  NT. 

I  commune  with  mvsclf  at  night. 
And  ask  my  heart  if  ail  be  riffht  : 
If  *  Right'  replies  my  faithful  breast, 
I  smile,  and  close  my  eyes  to  rest. 

AUTHOR. 

You  seem  regardless  of  the  town  : 
Prar,  Sir,  how  stand  you  with  the  gown  > 

CONTENT. 

The  clergy  say  they  love  me  well ; 
Whether  they  do,  they  best  can  tell : 
Thw  oaint  me  modest,  friendly  wise. 
And  always  praise  me  to  the  skies  : 
Bat  if  conviction's  at  the  heart, 
Why  not  a  corresiiondent  part  ? 
For  shall  the  learned  tont»ue  prevail. 
If  actions  preach  a  ditf'rcnt  tale? 
Who  '11  seek  my  door,  and  grace  my  wall>, 
When  neither  dean  i>or  yirelatc  calls  ? 

With  those  my  friendships  must  obtain^ 
\Vho  prize  their  duty  more  than  gain  ; 
Soft  flow  the  hours  whene'er  we  meet. 
And  conscious  virtue  is  our  treat; 
Our  harndess  breasts  no  envy  know. 
And  hence  wc  feaj  no  secret  foe ; 
Our  walks  Ambition  ne'er  attends. 
And  hence  we  ask  no  pow'rful  friend?: 
We  wish  the  best  to  church  and  state. 
But  leave  the  steerage  to  the  great; 
Carelcss  who  rises  or  who  falJi, 
And  U'ivfj  Jri'aati  of  vacant  itdili* 


Much  less,  by  pride  or  int'rest  drawn, 
Sigh  for  the  autre  and  the  lawn. 

Observe  the  secrets  of  my  art, 
I'll  fundamental  truths  impart; 
If  vou  '11  my  kind  advice  pjtsue, 
1  'll  quit  my  hut,  and  dwell  with  you. 

The  i)assions  are  a  num'rous  crowd. 
Imperious,  positive,  and  loud  : 
Curb  these  licentious  sons  of  strife  ; 
Hence  chiefly  rise  the  storms  of  life  : 
If  they  grow  mutinous,  and  rave. 
They  are  thy  masters,  thou  their  slave. 

Regard  the  world  with  cautious  eye.. 
Nor  raise  your  expectation  high. 
See  that  the  balanc'd  scales  be  such, 
You  neither  fear  nor  hope  too  much  : 
For  disappointment's  not  the  thing  ; 
'Tis  pride  and  passion  point  the  sting. 
Life  is  a  sea,  where  storms  must  rise  ; 
'Tis  folly  talks  of  cloudless  skies ; 
He  who  contracts  his  swelling  sail. 
Eludes  the  fun'  of  the  gale. 

Be  still,  nor  anxious  thoughts  employ; 
Distrust  embitters  present  jov  r 
On  God  for  all  events  depend  ; 
Yoii  cannot  want  when  God's  yonr  friend. 
Weigh  well  your  part,  and  do  your  best ; 
Leave  to  your  Maker  all  the  rest. 
The  hand  which  form'd  thee  in  the  womb. 
Guides  frojn  the  cradle  to  the  touib. 
Can  the  fond  mother  slight  her  boy? 
Can  she  forget  her  prattingjoy? 
Say  then,  shall  sov'reign  love  desert 
The  humble  and  the  honest  heart? 
Heav'u  may  not  grant  thee  all  thy  mind  ; 
Yet  say  not  thou,  that  Heav'ns  unkind. 
God  is  alike  both  good  and  wise 
In  what  he  grants  and  what  denies: 
Perhaps,  what  (roodness  gives  to-day, 
To-morrow  Goodness  takes  away. 

You  say,  that  troubles  intervene; 
That  S£»rrovvs  darken  all  the  scene. 
True — and  this  consequence  vou  see. 
The  world  was  ne'er  design'd  for  thee: 
You're  like  a  passenger  )>elow. 
That  stays  perhaps  a  night  or  so; 
But  still  his  native  cpuntry  lies 
Beyond  the  bomurries  of  the  skies. 

Of  Heav'n  ask  virtue,  wii^dom,  health. 
But  never  let  thy  prav'r  be  wealth. 
If  food  be  thine'(tho'  little  gold). 
And  raiment  to  repel  the  cold  ; 
Such  as  may  Nature's  wants  suffice, 
Not  what  from  pride  and  follv  rise  r 
If  soft  the  motions  of  thy  soul, 
And  a  calm  conscience  crown  the  whole ; 
Add  but  a  friend  to  all  this  store. 
You;  can't  in  reason  wish  for  more  : 
Ai>d  if  kind  Heav'n  this  comfort  brings, 
'Tis  more  than  Heav'n  bestows  on  kings. 

He  spake —  the  airy  sjxxtre  flies, 
And  straiglit  the  swee't  illusion  die». 
The  vision,  at  the  early  dawn, 
Conii^n'J  uv:  to  thcthoug.htful  mora; 
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To  all  the  cares  of  waking  clay, 
AikI  inconsistent  dreams  of  day. 


§  85.  Vision  V .  Happiness, 
Ye  ductile  youths^  whose  rising  sun 
Hath  manv  circles  still  to  run  ; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  pilot's  chart. 
To  steer  thro'  Hfe  th'  unsteady  heart ; 
And,  all  the  thoughtful  voN-^ge  past. 
To  gain  a  happy  port  at  last : 
Attend  a  Seer's  instructive  song; 
For  moral  truths  to  dreams  helong. 
I  saw  this  wondrous  Vision  soon, 
Long  ere  my  sun  had  reach'd  its  noon  ; 
.fust  when  the  rising  heard  hegan 
To  grace  my  chin,  and  call  me  man. 

One  night,  when  balmy  slumbers  shed 
Their  peaceful  poppies  o'er  my  head, 
My  fancy  led  me  to  explore 
A  thousand  scenes  unknown  before- 
I  saw  a  plain  extended  wide. 
And  crowds  pour'd  in  from  ev'ry  side; 
All  secm'd  to  start  a  ditf'rent  game, 
Yet  all  declar'd  their  views*  the  same: 
The  chace  was  Happiness,  I  found  j 
But  all,  alas  1  encharitcd  ground. 

Indeed,  I  judged  it  wondrous  strange, 
To  see  the  giddy  nuuibcrs  range 
Thro'  roads,  which  promis'd  nought,  at  best. 
But  sorrow  to  the  human  breast. 
Methought,  if  bliss  was  all  their  view. 
Why  did  they  diU'rent  ])atlis  pursue  ? 
The' waking  world  has  long  agreed. 
That  Bagslioi's  not  the  road  to  Tweed  : 
And  he  who  Berwick  seeks  thro'  Staines, 
Shall  have  his  labor  for  his  pains. 

As  Parnell  says  *,  my  bosom  wrought 
With  travail  of  uncertain  thought; 
And,  as  an  angel  help'd  the  dcun. 
My  angel  chose  to  intervene. 
The  dress  of  each  was  much  the  same  j 
And  virt\te  was  my  seraph's  name. 
When  thus  the  angel  silence  broke ; 
Her  voice  was  music  as  she  spoke  : 

*  Attend,  Oman!  nor  leave  my  side, 

*  And  safety  shall  thy  footsteps  guide  ; 

*  Such  truths  I'll  teach,  such  secrets  show, 

*  As  none  but  favor'd  mortals  know. 

She  said  —  and  straight  we  march'd  along 
To  join  Ambition's  active  throng : 
(urowds  urg'd  c.^.  crowds  with  eager  pace. 
And  happy  he  who  led  the  race. 
Axes  and  claggers  lay  unseen 
In  ambuscad^along  the  green  : 
AVhile  vapors  shed  delusive  light. 
Anil  bubbles  mock'd  the  distont  sight. 

We  saw  a  shining  jnountain  rise. 
Whose  tow'ring  summit  reach'd  the  skies ;. 
Tho  slopes  were  steep,  and  fonn'd  of  glass, 
Painful  and  hazardous  to  pass  : 
Com  tiers  aiid  statesmen  led  the  way ; 
The  laithless  paths  their  steps  betray ; 


This  moment  seen  aloft  to  soar, 
The  next  to  fail,  and  rise  no  more. 
'Twas  here  Andjhion  kept  her  courts 
A  phantom  of  gigantic  port : 
The  fav'rite  that  sustain'd  her  throne 
W^as  falsehood  by  her  vizard  known ; 
Next  stofxl  Mistrust,  with  frequent  sighj 
Disorder'd  look,  and  squinting  en-  ; 
While  meagre  Envy  claim'd  a  place  ; 
And  Jealousy,  with  jaundic'd  face. 

*  But  whe're  is  Happiness  ?'  1  cried. 
iSIy  guardian  turn'd,  and  th\is  replied  ; 

*  Mortal,  by  Folly  still  beguil'd, 

*  Thou  hast  not  yet  outstripp'd  the  child  3 

*  Thou  who  hast  twenty  winters  seen 
'  (I  hardly  think  thee  p'ast  iifteen) 

*  I'o  ask  if  happiness  can  dwell 

*  With  ev'ry  dirty  imp  of  hell  I 

'  Go  to  the' school-boy;  he  shall  preach 
'  What  twenty  Avinters  cannot  teach ; 

*  He  '11  tell  th'ee,  from  his  weekly  themej 

*  That  thy  pursuit  is.  all  a  dream  ; 

*  That  bliss  ambitious  vows  disowns, 

*  And,  self-dependent,  laughs  at  thrones  j 

*  Prefers  the  shades,  and  lowly  seats, 

*  Whither  fair  Innocence  retreats. 

*  So  the  coy  lily  of  the  vale 

*  Shuns  eminence,  and  loves  the  dale.' 

I  hlush'd  ;  and  now  we  cross'd  the  plain^ 
To  find  the  money-getting  train  ; 
Those  silent,. snug,  commercial  bands. 
With  busy  looks,  and  dirty  hands. 
Amidst  tljese  thoughtful  crowds,  the  old 
Plac'd  all  their  happiness  in  gold  j 
And  surely,  if  there's  bliss  below. 
These  hoary  heads  the  secret  know. 
We  journey'd  with  the  ploddmg  crew, 
AVhen  sooi'i  a  temple  rose  to  view  j 
A  Gothic  pile  1  with  moss  o'ergrown  j 
Strong  were  the  walls,  and  built  with  stojic^ 
Without  a  thousand  mastiffs  ^vait  ; 
A  thousjind  bolts  secure  the  gate. 
We  sought  admission  l<mg  in  vain. 
For  here  all  favors  sell  for  gain. 
The  greedy  porter  yields  to  gold  ; 
His  fee  rcceiv'd,  the  gates  unfold. 
Assbmbled  nations  here  we  fouiid. 
And  view'd  the  cringing  herds  around, 
W  ho  dally  sacrific'd  to  Wealth 
Their  honor,  conscience,  peace,  and  healt^ify 
I  saw  no  charms  that  could  engage; 
The  god  appear'd  like sorriid  age,"- 
With  hooked  nose,  and  fami>.h'd  jaws. 
But  serpent's  eves,  and  harpy's  claws  :- 
Behind' stood  Fear,  that  restless  split*?, 
Which  haunts  the  v>-atc}ios  of  the  night ; 
And  vij>er  Care,  thai  stings  so  deep, 
Wliosc  dca-dly  venom  murders  sleep. 

We  hasten  now  to  Pleasure's  ho^v'r?, 
Where  the  gay  tribes  sat  crowm'd  with  flow'rs 
1  lere  bcajiity  ev'ry  charm  display'd. 
And  love  iiiflam'd  the  yielding  maid  ; 


*  See  the  Hermit,  paje  <;% 
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Delicious  wine  Our  taste  employs ; 
His  crimson  bowl  exalts  our  joys. 
I  felt  its  ";en'rons  pow'r,  and  thought 
The  pearl  was  found  that  long  I  sought. 
Determin'd  here  to  fix  my  home, 
I   bloss'd  the  change,  nor  wish'd  to  roam  : 
The  seraph  disanprov'd  my  stdy ; 
Spread  her  foir  plumes,  and  wing'd  away. 

Alas  !  whene'er  we  talk  of  bliss. 
How  prone  is  man  tojudo;e  amiss  ! 
See,  a  long  train  of  ills  conspires 
To  scourge  our  uncontrol'd  desires  ; 
I^ike  surarayep^  swarms  diseases  crowd, 
Each  bears  a  c^tch,  or  each  a  shroud  : 
Fever,  that  thirsiy.fury  came, 
With  inextinguishablc^flame ; 
Consumption,  sworn  ally  ef  Death  ! 
Crept  slowly  on  with  panting  breath  ; 
Gout  roar'd,  and  show'd  his  throbbing  feet ; 
And  Dropsy  took  the  drunkard's  seat ; 
Stone  brought  his  tort' ring  racks :  and  near 
Sat  Palsy,  shaking  in  his  chair. 

A  mangled  youth,  beneath  a  shade, 
A  melancholy  scene  display'd  : 
His  noseless  face,  and  loathsome  stains, 
Proclaim'd  the  poison  in  his  veins  ; 
He  rais'd  his  eyes,  he  smote  his  breast. 
He  wept  aloud,  and  thus  address'd  ; 

*  Forbear  the  harlot's  false  embrace, 

*  Tho'  lewdness  wear  an  angel's  face  : 

*  Be  wise,  by  my  experience  taught ; 

*  I  die,  alas  !  for  want  of  thought !' 
As  he  who  travels  Lvbia's  plains. 

Where  the  fierce  lion  lawless  reigns. 
Is  seis'd  with  fear  and  wild  dismay. 
When  the  grim  foe  obstructs  his  way  ; 
My  soul  was  pierc'd  with  equal  fright. 
My  tott'ring  limbs  oppos'd  my  flight : 
I  call'd  on  V  irtue,  but  in  vain  ; 
Her  absence  quicken'd  ev'ry  pain. 
At  length  the  slighted  angel  heard ; 
The  dear  refulgent  form  appear'd  : 

*  Presumptuous  youth !  she  said,  and  frown' 
[.      <Mv  heart-strings  flutter'd  at  the  sound)  ^ 

*  Who  turns  tome  reluctant  ears, 

*  Shall  shed  repeated  floods  of  tears. 

*  These  rivers  shall  for  ever  last  j 

*  There's  no  retracting  wlmt  is  past ; 

*  Nor  think  avenging  ills  to  shun  ; 

,    •"*  Play  a  false  card,  and  you  're  undone. 

*  Of  Pleasure's  gilded  baits  beware, 
'  Nor  tempt  the  Syren's  fatal  snare: 

:     •  Forego  this  curs'd  detested  place; 

*  Abhor  the  strumpet,  and  her  race. 

^    ''  Had  you  those  softer  paths  pur^u'd, 
,    *  Perdition,  stripling,  had  ensued  : 
/    '  Yes,  fly —  you  stand  upon  its  brink  I 
J    *  To-m«rrow  is  too  late  to  think. 

*  Indeed,  unwelcome  truths  I  tell, 
'  But  mark  my  sacred  lesson  well ; 

*  With  me  whoever  lives  at  strife, 
'  Loses  his  belter  friend  for  life  ; 

*  With  mc,  who  lives  in  friendsliip  s  ties, 

*  Finds  all  that 's  nought  kn  by  the  wise. 


*  Folly  exclaims,  and  well  she  may, 

*  Because  I  take  her  mask  away  ;  ' 
'  If  once  1  bring  her  to  the  sun, 

*  The  painted  harlot  is  undone. 

'  But  prize,  my  child,  oh  prize  my  rules, 
'  And  leave  Deception  t  j  her  fools. 
'  Ambition  dcaL<  in  tinsel  toys  j 

■  Her  traffic  gewgaws,  fleeting  joys, 

*  An  errant  juggler  in  disguise, 

■  Who  holds  false  optics  to  your  eyes. 

■  But  ah  1  how  quick  the  shadows  pass  ! 

■  Tho'  the  bright  visions  thro'  her  glass 
Cliarm  at  a  distance !  yet,  when  near. 
The  baseless  fabrics  disappear. 

'  Nor  riches  boast  intrinsic  worth  ; 
Their  charms,  at  best,  superior  earth  : 
These  oft  the  heaven-horn  mind  enslave. 
And  make  an  honest  man  a  knave.' 

*  Wealth  cures  my  wants  1"  the  miser  cries  • 
Be  not  deceiv'd  —  the  miser  lies  ; 

One  want  he  has,  with  all  his  store. 
That  worst  of  wants  — the  want  of  more.' 
"  Take  Pleasure,  Wealth,  and  Pomp  away^ 
'  And  where  is  Happiness,"  you  say. 

*  'Tis  here  —  and  maybe  yours — for,  know, 
Fm  all  that 's  Happiness  below. 

*  To  Vice  I  leave  tumultuous  joys  ; 
Mine  is  the  still  and  softer  voice  ! 

That  whispers  peace  when  storms  invade^ 
And  music  through  the  midnight  shade. 

*  Come,  then,  be  mine  in  ev'ry  part. 
Nor  give  me  less  than  all  your  ficart^ 
When  troubles  discomj»ose  your  breast^ 
I'll  enter  there  a  cheerful  guest : 

My  converse  shall  your  cares  beguile. 
The  little  world  within  shall  smile. 
And  then  it  scarce  imports  a  jot. 
Whether  the  great  world  froAvns  or  not. 

*  And  when  the  closing  scenes  prevail. 
When  wealth,  state,  pleasure,  all  shall  fliil ; 
All  that  a  foolish  v.  orld  admires. 

Or  Passion  craves,  or  Pride  inspires  : 
At  that  important  hour  of  need. 
Virtue  shall  prove  a  friend  indeed  !  , 

My  hands  shall  smooth  thy  dying  bed. 
My  arms  sustain  thy  drooping  head  : 
And  when  the  painful  struggle's  o'er. 
And  that  vain  thing,  the  world,  no  more ; 
11!  bear  my  fav'rite  son  away 
To  rapture  and  eternal  day.' 


§  86.     Vision  VI.     Friendship. 
Friendship  !  thou  soft  propitious  pow'r  I 
Sweet  regent  of  the  social  hour ! 
Sublime  thyjoys,  nor  understood 
But  by  the  virtuous  and  the  good  1 
Cabal  and.  Riot  take  thy  name. 
But  'tis  a  fijie  affected  claim  ; 
In  heaven  if  Love  and  Friendship  dwell. 
Can  they  associate  e'er  with  hell  ? 

Thou  art  the  same  thro'  change  of  times. 
Thro'  frozen  -zones  and  burning  climes  ; 
From  the  ec^uator  to  the  pole, 
The  same  kmd  angel  through  the  whole : 

O  And 


And,  since  thy  choice  is  ahvays  free, 
I  bless  thee  for  thy  sniilcs  on  mc. 

When  sorrows  swell  the  tcnipest'high. 
Thou,  a  kind  port,  art  ahvays  nigh  ; 
For  aching  hearts  a  sov'reign  cure. 
Not  soft  nepenthe  *  half  so  sure  ! 
And,  when  returning  comforts  rise. 
Thou  the  bright  sun  that  gilds  our  skies. 

While  these  ideas  warni'd  my  breast. 
My  weary  eyelids  stole  to  rest ; 
W  hen  fancy  rc-assuni'd  the  theme. 
And  furnish'd  this  instructive  dream  : 

I  sail'd  upon  a  stormy  sea 
(Thousands  embark'd  ^ike  with'me)  ; 
My  skiif  was  small,  and  weak  beside, 
Not  built,  methought,  to  stem  the  tide. 
The  winds  along  the  surges  sweep, 
The  wrecks  lie  scatter'd  through  the  deep  ; 
Aloud  the  foaming  billows  roar ; 
Unfriendly  rocks  forbid  the  shore. 

While  all  our  various  course  pursue, 
A  spacioivs  isle  salutes  our  view  : 
Two  queens  with  tempers  diff'ring  wide. 
This  new-discover'd  world  divide  : 
A  river  parts  their  proper  claim, 
And  Truth  its  celebrated  n;tuie. 

One  side  a  beauteous  tract  of  grouiwl 
Presents,  with  living  verdure  crown'd  : 
The  seasons  temp' rate,  soft,  and  mild. 
And  a  kind  sun  that  always  smil'd  : 
Few  storms  molest  the  natives  here  ; 
Cold  is  the  only  ill  they  fear. 
This  happy  clime  and  grateful  soil. 
With  plenty  crowns  the  laborer';*  toil. 

Here  Friendship's  happy  kingdom  grew 
Her  realms  were  small,  her  subjects  few  : 
A  thousand  charms  the  palace  grace  j 
A  rock  of  adamant  its  base. 
Tho'  thunders  roll,  and  lightnings  fly, 
This  structure  braves  th'  inclement  skv  : 
E'en  time,  which  other  piles  devours. 
And  mocks  the  pride  of  human  pow'r-ir. 
Partial  to  Friendship's  pile  alone. 
Cements  the  joints,  and  binds  the  stone  : 
Ripens  the  bcxiuties  of  the  place. 
And  calls  to  life  each  latent  grace. 

Around  the  throne  in  order  stand. 
Four  Amazons,  a  trusty  baud ! 
Friends  ever  faithful  to  advise, 
Or  to  defend  when  dangers  rise. 
Here  Fortitude,  in  coat  of  mail ; 
There  Justice  lifts  her  golden  scale ; 
Two  hardy  chiefs,  who  persevere, 
With  form  erect,  and  brow  severe  : 
Who  smile  at  perils,  pains,  and  death. 
And  triumph  with  iheir  latest  breath. 

Temp' ranee,  that  comely  matron's  near 
Guardian  of  all  the  virtues  here  : 
Adorn'd  with  ev'r\-  blooming  grace. 
Without  one  wrinkle  in  her  face. 
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But  Prudence  most  attracts  the  sight. 
And  shines  pre-eminently  bright. 
To  view  her  various  thoughts  that  rise. 
She  holds  a  mirror  to  her  eyes  ; 
The  mirror,  faithful  to  its  charge. 
Reflects  the  virgin's  soul  in  large. 

A  Virtue  with  a  softer  air 
W^as  handmaid  to  the  regal  fair : 
This  nymph,  indulgent,  constant,  kind. 
Derives  from  heaven  her  spotless  mind  ; 
When  actions  wear  a  dubious  face. 
Puts  the  best  meaning  on  the  case  ; 
She  spreads  her  arms,  and  bares  her  breast?. 
Takes  in  the  naked  and  distress'd  ;. 
Prefers  the  hungry  orphan's  cries. 
And  from  her  queen  obtains  supplies. 
The  maid,  who  acts  this  lovely  part, 
Grasp'd  in  her  hand  a  bleeding  neart. 
Fair  Chanty,  be  thou  my  guest, 
And  be  thy  constant  couch  my  breast  t 

But  virtues  of  inferior  name 
Crowd  round  the  throne  with  equal  claim  , 
In  Loyalty  by  none  surpass'd. 
They  hold  allegiance  to  the  last  : 
Not  antient  records  e'er  can  show 
That  one  deserted  to  the  foe. 

The  river's  other  side  display 'd 
Alternate  plots  of  flow'rs  and  shade. 
Where  poppies  shone  with  various  hue. 
Where  yielding  willows  plenteous  grew  : 
And  humble  plants  f,  by  trav'llers  thought 
With  slow  but  certain  poison  fraiight. 
Beyond  these  scenes  the  eye  descried 
A  pow'rful  realm  extended  wide  ; 
Whose  bound'ries  from  north-east  begun, 
And  siretch'd  to  meet  the  south-west  sun. 
Here  Flatt'ry  boasts  despotic  sway, 
And  basks  in  all  the  warmth  of  day. 

Long  practised  in  Deception's  school. 
The  tyrant  knew  the  arts  to  rule ; 
I  Elated  with  th'  imperial  robe. 
She  plans  the  corique«t  of  the  globe ; 
And,  aided  by  her  servile  trains, 
I  Leads  kings,  and  sons  of  kings,  in  chains. 
'  Her  darling  minister  is  Pride 
(Who  ne'er  was  kno^vn  to  change  his  side},^ 
A  friend  to  all  her  int'rests  just. 
And  active  to  discharge  his  trust ; 
Caresb'd  alike  by  high  and  low. 
The  idol  of  the  belle  and  beau  : 
In  ev'ry  shape  he  shows  his  skill. 
And  forms  her  subjects  to  his  will ; 
Enters  their  houses  and  their  hearts. 
And  gains  his  point  before  he  parts  ; 
Sure  never  minister  was  known 
So  7.calous  for  his  sov'reign's  throne  1 

Three  sisters,  similar  in  mien. 
Were  maids  of  honor  to  the  queen  ; 
Who  farther  favors  shar'd  beside. 


As  daughters  of  her  statesman.  Pride. 
*  Nepenthe  is  an  herb  which,  being  infused  in  wine,  dispels  grief.     It  is  unknown  to  the  moderns; 
but  some  believe  it  a  kind  of  opium,  and  others  take  it  for  a  species  of  bugloss.     Phn.  xvi.  21.  f.  &  XX7. 2, 
f  T!ie  humble  plant  bends  down  before  the  touch,  as  the  Sensitive  plant  shrinks  from  the  touch; 
and  13  said  by  some  to  be  tlie  slow  poison  of  the  Indians. 
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The  first,  Conceit,  with  tow'ting  crest, 
Who  look'd  with  scorn  upon  the  rest ; 
Fond  of  herself,  nor  less,  I  deem, 
Than  duchess  in  her  own  esteem. 

Next  Affectation,  fair  and  young. 
With  half-form'd  accents  on  her  tongue  ; 
Whose  antic  shapes,  and  various  face, 
Distorted  ev'ry  native  grace. 

Then  Vanity,  a  wanton  maid, 
Flaunting  in  b'russels  and  brocade  ; 
Fantastic,  frolicsome,  and  wild. 
With  all  the  trinkets  of  a  child. 

The  people,  loyal  to  the  queen. 
Wore  tlieir  attachment  in  their  mien  ; 
With  cheerful  heart  they  homage  paid, 
And  happiest  he  who  most  obey'd  ; 
While  they  who  sought  their  own  applause. 
Promoted  most  their  sov' reign's  cause. 
The  minds  of  all  were  fraugnt  with  guile  ; 
Their  manners  dissolute  and  vile  ; 
And  ev'ry  tribe,  like  Pagans,  run 
To  kneel  before  the  rising  sun. 

But  now  some  clam'rous  sounds  arise. 
And  all  the  pleasing  vision  flies. 

Once  more  1  clos'd  my  eyes  to  sleep. 
And  gain'd  th'  imaginary  deep  ; 
Fancy  presided  at  the  hehn, 
And  steer'd  me  back  to  Friendship's  realm. 
But,  oh !  with  horror  I  relate 
The  revolutions  of  her  state  ; 
The  Trojan  chief  could  hardly  more 
His  x\siatic  tow'rs  deplore. 

For  Flatt'ry  view'd  those  fairer  plains 
With  longing  eyes,  where  Friendship  reigns  : 
With  envy  heard  her  neighbour's  fame, 
And  often  sigh'd  to  gain  the  same  ; 
At  length,  by  pride  and  Int'rest  fir'd, 
To  Friendship's  kingdom  she  aspir'd. 

And,  now  commencing  open  foe. 
She  plans  in  thought  some  mighty  blow  ; 
Draws  out  her  forces  on  the  green. 
And  marches  to  invade  the  queen. 

The  river  Tmth  the  hosts  withstood. 
And  roll'd  her  formidable  flood  : 
Her  current  strong,  and  deep,  and  clear ; 
No  fords  were  found,  no  ferries  near, 
But  as  the  troops  approach'd  the  waves. 
Their  fears  suggest  a  thousand  graves ; 
They  all  retir'd  with  haste  extreme, 
And  shudder'd  at  the  dang'rous  stream. 

Hypocrisy  the  gulph  explores ; 
She  forms  a  bridge,  and  jeins  the  shores. 
Thus  often  art  or  fraud  prevails. 
When  military  prowess  fails : 
The  troops  an  easy  passage  find, 
And  vict'ry  follows  close  behind. 

Friendship  with  ardor  charg'd  her  foes. 
And  now  the  fight  promiscuous  grows  ; 
But  Flatt'ry  threv^  a poison'd  dart, 
And  pierc'd  the  empress  to  the  heart. 
The  Virtues  all  around  were  seen 
To  fill  in  heaps  about  the  queen. 


"The  tyrant  stripp'd  the  mangled  fair  ; 
She  wore  her  spoils,  assum'd  her  air  : 
\ud,  mounting  next  the  suflerer's  throne, 
Claim'd  the  queen's  titles  as  her  own. 

'  Ah,  injur'd  maid  1'  aloud  I  cried  ; 
'  Ah,  injur'd  maid  !'  the  rocks  replied. 
But  judge  my  griefs,  and  share  them  too. 
For  the  sad  tale- pertains  to  you ; 
Judge,  reader,  how  severe  the  wound, 
When  Friendship's  foes  were  mine,  I  found  ; 
W^hen  the  sad  scene  of  pride  and  guile 
Was  Britain's  poor  degen'rate  isle  ! 

The  Amazons,  who  propp'd  the  state, 
Haply  survey'd  the  gen'ral  fate. 
Justice  to  Powis  House  is  fled. 
And  Yorkc  sustains  her  radiant  head. 
The  virtue.  Fortitude,  appears- 
In  open  day  at  Ligonier's  ; 
Illustrious  heroine  of  the  sky. 
Who  leads  to  vanquish  or  to  die ! 
'Twas  she  ourvet'rans  breasts  ins])ir'd. 
When  Belgia's  faithless  sons  retir'd  : 
For  Tournay's  treach'rous  tow'rs  can  tell 
Britannia's  children  greatly  fell.  i 

No  partial  Virtue  of  the  plain  ! 
She  rous'd  the  lions  of  the  main  : 
Hence  Vernon's  little  fleet  succeeds  *, 
And  hence  the  gen'rous  Cornwall  bleeds  f. 
Hence  Grenville  glorious  J  1  —  for  she  smii'd 
On  the  young  hero  from  a  child. 

Tho'  in  high  life  such  virtues  dwell, 
They  '11  suit  plebeian  breasts  as  well. 
Say,  that  the  mighty  and  the  great 
Blaze,  like  meridian  suns  of  state  ; 
Effulgent  excellence  display. 
Like  Hallifax,  in  floods  of'day  ; 
Our  lesser  orbs  may  pour  their  light, 
Like  the  mild  crescent  of  the  night. 
Tho'  pale  our  beams,  and  small  our  sphere, 
Still  we  may  shine  serene  and  clear. 

Give  to  the  judge  the  scarlet  gown ; 
To  martial  souls  the  civic  crown  : 
What  then  ?  Is  merit  their's  alone  ? 
Have  we  no  worth  to  call  our  own  ? 
Shall  we  not  vindicate  our  part 
In  the  firm  breast  and  upright  heart  ? 
Reader,  these  virtues  may  be  thine, 
Tho'  in  superior  life  they  shine. 
I  can't  discharge  great  Hardwicke's  trust  j 
True  —  but  my  soul  may  still  be  just : 
And  tho'  I  can't  the  state  defend, 
I  '11  draw  the  sword  to  serve  my  friend. 
Two  golden  virtues  are  behind. 
Of  equal  import  to  the  mind  ; 
Prudence,  to  point  out  Wisdom's  way. 
Or  to  reclaim  us  when  we  stray  ; 
Temp'rance,  to  guard  the  youthful  heart. 
When  Vice  and  Folly  throw  the  dart : 
Each  virtue,  let  the  world  agree. 
Daily  resides  with  you  and  me. 
And  when  our  souls  in  friendship  join, 
W^e  '11  deem  the  social  bond  divine  ; 


*  At  Po^to  Bello.    ^  f  Died  in  a  late  engagement  with  the  French  fleet* 

4  Against  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 
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Thro'  ev'ry  scene  maintain  our  trust, 
Nor  e'er  be  timid  or  unjust. 
'I'hat  breast,  where  Honor  builds  his  throne, 
'^i'hat  breast,  which  Virtue  calls  her  own, 
Nor  lut'rest  warps,  nor  Fear  appals. 
When  Danger  frowns,  or  Lucre  calls. 
No !  the  true  friend  collected  stands, 
■Fearless  his  heart,  and  pure  his  hands.: 
I.ct  Int'rost  plead,  let  storms  arise, 
lie  dares  be  lionest,  tho'  he  dies  I 


§  87.     Fis'w?t  VII.     Marriage.     Inscrihed 
Miss  **. 

Fairest,  this  Vision  Is  thy  due  ; 
1  fonu'd  th'  instructive  plan  for  you. 
Slight  not  the  rules  of  tnoughtfiil  age  ; 
Your  welfare  actuates  ev'ry  page  ; 
But  porvder  well  my  sacrccl  theme. 
And  tremble  while  you  read  my  dream. 

I'hcse  awful  vvonls,  '  till  death  do  part,' 
^[ay  well  alarm  the  youthful  heart : 
No  after-thought  when  once  a  wife. 
The  die  is  cast,  and  cast  for  life  ; 
Yet  thousands  venture  ev'ry  day, 
As  some  base  passion  leads  the  way. 
Pert  Sylvia  talks  of  wedlock  scenes, 
Tho'  Hardly  enter'd  on  her  teens  ; 
Smiles  on  her  whining  spark,  and  hears 
The  sugar'd  s}x;ech  with  raptur'd  cars  j 
Impatient  of  a  parent's  rule, 
Sli^e  leaves  her  sire,  and  weds  a  fool. 
Want  enters  at  the  guardless  door. 
And  Love  is  lied,  to  come  no  more. 

Some  few  thevjare  of  sordid  mould, 
W^ho  barter  youth  and  bloom  for  gold, 
Careless  with  what  or  whom  thev  mate  j 
Their  ruling  passion  's  all  for  state, 
IBut  Hymen,  gen'rous,  just,  and  kind. 
Abhors,  the  mercenary  mind  ; 
Such  rebels  groan  beneath  his  rod  ; 
For  Hynien  's  a  vindictive  god  : 

*  Be  jovless  ev'ry  night,'  he  said  ; 

*  And  barren  be  their  nupyal  bed  !' 
Attend,  my  fair,  to  wisdom's  voice ; 

A  better faie  shall  crown  thy  ehulce. 
A  married  liib,  to  speak  the  btst. 
Is  all  a  lottery  confest : 
Yetj  if  my  fair  one  will  he  wiaC, 
I  will  ensure  my  girl  a  prize,    • 
Tho'  not  a  prize  to  matclr  thy  worth  : 
Perliaps  thy  equal 's  not  on  earth  ! 

'Tis  an  ijnpqrtant  point,  to  know 
Tlicre  's  no  perfection  here  below. 
Man  's.an  odd  compound,  after  all ; 
And  ever  has  been  since  the  fall. 
S'-iv,  that  he  loves  you  from  his  soul. 
Still  rnan  is  proud,  nor  brooks  control  ; 
And  tho'  a  slave  in  love's  soft  school, 
in  wedlock  claims  his  right  to  rule, 
^he  best,  in  short,  has  faults  about  him  ; 
Iffew  those  faults,  you  must  not  flout  him. 


to 


With  some,  indeed,  you 


A»  want  of  temper  and  of  s^risc 


can  t  (iispcnse. 


For  when  the  sun  deserts  the  skies, 
And  the  dull  winter  evenings  rise. 
Then  for  a  husband's  social  ]X)w'r 
To  form  the  calm,  conversive  hour  ; 
'I'he  treasures  of  thy  breast  explore. 
From  that  rich  mine  to  draw  the  ore  : 
Fondly  each  gen'rous  thought  refine. 
And  give  thy  native  gold  to  shine  ; 
Show  thee,  as  leally  thou  art, 
Tho'  fair,  yet  fairer  still  at  heart. 

Say,  when  life's  purple  blossoms  fade. 
As  soon  they  must,  thou  charming  maid  I 
When  in  thy  cheek  the  roses  die. 
And  sickness  clouds  that  brilliant  eye  ; 
Say,  when  or  age  or  pains  invade. 
And  those  dear  limbs  shall  call  for  aid  ; 
If  thou  art  fetter'd  to  a  fool, 
Shall  not  his  transient  passion  cool? 
And,  when  thy  health  and  beauty  end. 
Shall  thy  weak  n*ate  persist  a  friend  ? 
But  to  a  man  of  sense,  my  dear, 
K'en  then  thou  lovely  shalt  appear  ; 
He  '11  share  the  griefs  that  wound  thy  heart. 
And,  weeping,  claim  the  larger  part : 
Tho'  age  nupairs  that  beauteous  face. 
He'll  prize  the  pearl  beyond  it's  case. 
In  wedlock  when  the  sexes  meet, 
Friendship  is  only  then  complete. 
•  Bless'd  state  !  where  souls  each  other  draw  ;, 
'  Where  love  is  liberty  and  law  1' 
The  choicest  blessing  foimd  below. 
That  man  can  wish,  or  Heaven  bestow  ! 
Trust  me,  these  raptures  are  divine. 
For  lovely  Chloe  once  was  mine  ! 
Nor  fear  the  varnish  of  my  style ; 
Tho'  poet,  I'm  estrang'd  to  guile. 
Ah  me  !  my  faithful  lips  impart 
The  genuine  language  of  my  heart  I 

When  bards  extol  their  patrons  liigb, 
Perhajjs  'tis  gold  extorts  the  lie  ; 
Perhaps  the  poor  reward  of  bread  — 
But  who  burns  incense  to  the  dead  ? 
He,  whom  a  fond  affection  draws, 
Careless  of  ensure  or  applause  ; 
Whose  soul  is  upright  and  sincere. 
With  nought  to  wish,  and  nought  to  fear. 

NcJw  to  my  visionary  scheme 
Attend,  and  profit  by  my  dream. 

Amidst  the  slumbers  of  the  night, 
A  stately  temple  rose  to  sight ; 
And  antlent  as  the  human  race, 
If  Nature  s  purposes  you  trace  : 
This  fane,  by  all  the  wise  rever'd. 
To  wedlock's  pow'rful  god  was  rear'd. 
Hard  by  I  saw  a  graceful  sage. 
His  locks  were  frosted  o'er  by  age  ; 
His  garb  was  plain,  his  mind  serene. 
And  wisdom  dignified  his  mien. 
With  curious,  search  his  name  I  sought, 
And  found  'twas  Hymen's  fav'rite.  Thought. 

Apace  the  giddy  crowds  advance. 
And  a  lewd  satyr  led  the  dance. 

I  griev'd  to  see  whole  thousands  run. 
For  oh  I  what  thoosands  were  undone ! 
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The  sage,  when  these  mad  f  rooi>s  he  spied, 

Ij\  pity  flew  tojoin  their  side  : 

The  disconcerted  pairs  began 

'i  o  rail  against  hiui  to  a  man  ; 

Vovv'd  they  were  strangers  to  his  name, 

Nor  knew  from  whence  the  dotard  came. 

But  mark  the  sequel  —  for  this  truth 
Highly  concerns  impetuous  youth. 
Lon^  ere  the  honey-n\oon  could  wane. 
Perdition  seis'd  on  every  twain  ; 
At  ev'ry  house,  and  all  day  long^ 
Repentance  plied  her  scorpion  thong  : 
I)is(^ust  was  there  with  frowning  mien. 
And  ev'ry  wayward  child  of  spleen. 

Hymen  approach'd  his  awful  fane. 
Attended  by  a  num'rous  train. 
liOve,  with  each  soft  and  nameless  grace. 
Was  first  in  favor  and  in  place  : 
Then  came  the  god,  with  solemn  gait, 
Who^e ev'ry  word  was  big  with  fate; 
His  hand  a  flaming  toper  bore. 
That  sacred  symbol,  fam'd  of  yore. 
Virtue,  ailorn'd  with  every  charm, 
Sustain'd  the  fijod's  incumbent  arm  ; 
Beauty  improv'd  tlie  glowing  scene 
With  all  the  roses  of  eighteen. 
Youth  led  the  gaily  smiling  fair ; 
His  purple  pinions  wav'd  in  air  ; 
Wealth,  a  close  hunks,  walk'd  hobbling  nigh, 
With  viAturc-cIaw,  and  eagle-eye. 
Who  threescore  years  had  seen,  or  more 
('Tis  said  his  coat  had  seen  a  score)  : 
Proud  was  the  wretch,  tho'  clad  in  rags. 
Presuming  much  upon  his  ba^s. 

A  female  next  her  arts  displayxl ; 
Poets  alone  can  jxaint  tlie  maid  : 
Trust  me,  Hogarth  (tho'  great  thy  fame), 
'T  would  msc  tiry  skill  to  draw  the  same  ; 
And  yet  thy  mimic  pow'r  is  more 
Than  ever  painter's  was  before. 
Now  she  was  fair  as  cygnet's  down. 
Now  as  Mat  Prior's  K<nma  brown  ; 
And,  changing  as  the  changing  flow'r, 
Her  dress  she  varied  ev'ry  hour. 
'Twas  Fancy,  child  —  you  know  the  fair, 
Who  pins  your  gown,  and  sets  your  hair. 

Lo  !  the  god  mounts  his  throne  of  state. 
And  sits  the  arbiter  of  fate  : 
His  head,  whh  radiant  glories  drcst, 
C^ntly  rcclin'd  on  Virtue's  breast. 
Love  took  his  station  on  the  right : 
His  quiver  beam'd  with  golden  light : 
Beauty  usurp'd  the  second  place. 
Ambitious  of  distinguish'd  grace ; 
She  claim'd  this  ceremonial  joy. 
Because  related  to  the  boy  ; 
Said  it  was  hers  to  point  his  dart. 
And  speed  his  passage  to  the  heart ; 
While  on  the  god's  inferior  hand 
Fancy  and  Wealth  obtain'd  their  stand. 

And  now  the  hallow'd  rites  proceed. 
And  now  a  thousand  heart-strings  bleed 
I  saw  a  blooming,  trembling  bride, 
A  toothless  lover  jpin'd  iier  side  ; 


Averse  she  turn'd  her  weeping  face. 
And  shndder'd  at  the  cold  embrace. 

But  various  baits  their  force  impart ; 
Thus  titles  lie  at  Celia's  heart. 
A  passion,  much  too  foul  to  name. 
Costs  supercilious  prudes  their  fame  : 
Prudes  wed  to  publicans  and  sinners  ; 
The  hungry  poet  weds  for  dinners. 

The  god  with  frown  indignant  view'd 
The  rabble  covetous  or  lewd  ; 
By  ev'ry  vice  his  altar  stain'd, 
!iy  ev'iy  fool  his  rites  profan'd  : 
VVhcn  Love  complain'd  of  Wealth  aloud, 
Allirming  Wealth  debauch'd  the  crowd  ; 
Drew  up  in  form  his  heavy  charge. 
Desiring  to  be  heard  at  large. 

The  god  consents,  the  throng  divide. 
The  young  espous'd  the  plaintiff's  side ; 
The  old  declar'd  for  the  defendant. 
For  age  is  money's  sworn  attendant. 

Love  said,  that  wedlock  was  dcsign'd 
By  gracious  Heaven  to  match  the  mind  ; 
To  pair  the  tender  and  the  just. 
And  his  the  delegated  trusts 
That  Wealth  had  pkiy'd  a  knavish  part. 
And  taught  the  tongue  to  wrong  the  heart 
But  what  avails  the  faithless  voice? 
The  injur'd  heart  disdains  the  choice. 

Wealth  straight  replied,  tiiat  Love  was  blind. 
And  talk'd  at  random  of  the  mind  : 
That  killing  eyes,  and  bleeding  henrts. 
And  all  th'  artillery  of  darts. 
Were  long  ago  exploded  fancies. 
And  laugh'd  at  even  in  romances- 
Poets  indeed  style  love  a  treat, 
Perliaps  for  want  of  better  meat : 
And  love  might  be  delicious  fare. 
Could  we,  like  jwcts,  live  on  air. 
But  grant  that  angels  feast  on  love 
(Those  purer  essences  above). 
Yet  Albion's  sons,  he  understood, 
Preferr'd  a  more  substantial  food. 
Thus  while  with  gibes  he  dress'd  his  cause. 
His  grey  admirers  hemm'd  a})plause. 
With  seeming  conquest  pert  and  proud. 
Wealth  shook  his  sides,  and  chuckled  loud  ; 
When  Fortune,  to  restrain  his  pride. 
And  fond  to  favor  Love  beside, 
Op'ning  the  miser's  tape-tied  vest, 
Disclos'd  the  cares  wbirh  stung  his  breast : 
Wealth  stood  abash'd  at  his  disgrace. 
And  a  deej)  crimson  flush'd  his  face. 

Lwe  sweetly  simpcr'd  at  the  sight; 
His  gay  adherents  laugh'd  outright. 
The  iiod,  tho'  grave  his  temper,  smil'dj 
For  Hymen  dearly  priz'd  the  child. 
But  he  who  triumphs  o'er  his  brother. 
In  turn  is  laugh'd  at  by  another. 
Such  cruel  scores  we  often  find 
Repaid  the  criminal  in  kind  : 
For  Poverty,  that  famish'd  fiend  I 
Ambitious  of  a  wealthy  friend. 
Advanced  into  the  miser's  place. 
And  star'd  the  stripling  in  the  face  j 
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Whose  lips  grew  pale,  and  cold  as  clay  : 
I  thought  the  chit  would  swoon  away. 
The  g©d  was  studious  to  employ 
His  cares  to  aid  the  vanquisnd  boy; 
And  therefore  issued  his  decree. 
That  the  two  parties  straight  agree : 
When  both  obey'd  the  god's  commands. 
And  Love  and  Riches  join'd  their  hands. 

What  wond'rous  change  in  each  was  wrought, 
Believe  me,  fair,  surpasses  thought. 

If  lave  had  many  charms  before. 
He  now  had  ciiarms  ten  thousand  more  •- 
If  Wealth  had  scrpemts  in  his  breast. 
They  now  were  dead,  or  luli'd  to  rest. 

Beauty,  that  vain,  affected  thing. 
Who  join'd  the  hymeneal  ring, 
Approach'd,  with  round  unthnddng  face ; 
And  thus  the  trifler  states  her  case: 

She  said  that  Love's  complaints,  'twas  knownj 
Exactly  tallied  with  her  own  : 
Tliat  Wealth  had  learn'd  the  felon's  arts. 
And  robb'd  her  of  a  thousand  hearts  ; 
Desiring  judgement  against  Wealth, 
For  falfehooci,  perjury,  and  stealth  : 
All  which  she  could  on  oath  depose  ; 
And  hop'd  the  court  would  slit  his  nose. 

But  Hymen,  when  he  heard  her  name, 
Call'd  her  an  interloping  dame  ; 
Look'd  through  the  crowd  with  angry  state, 
And  blam'd  the  porter  at  the  gate 
For  giving  entrance  to  the  fair. 
When  she  was  no  essential  there. 

To  sink  this  haughty  tyrant's  pride. 
He  order'd  Fancy  to  preside. 
Hence,  when  debates  on  beauty  rise. 
And  each  bright  fair  disputes  the  prize, 
To  Fancy's  court  we  straight  apply. 
And  wait  the  sentence  of  her  eye  ; 
In  beauty's  realms  she  holds  the  seals. 
And  her  awards  preclude  appeals. 


§88.    Vision  Ylll.    Life. 
Let  not  the  young  my  precepts  shun  ; 
Who  slight  good  counsels  are  undone. 
Your  poet  sung  of  love's  delights. 
Of  halcyon  days  and  joyous  nights  ; 
To  the  gay  fancy  lovely  themes  ; 
And  fain  1  'd  hope  they're  more  than  dreams, 
But,  if  you  please,  before  we  part, 
I  'd  speak  a  language  t(>your  heart. 
We'll  talk  of  Life,  tho'  much  I  fear 
Th'  ungrateful  tale  will  wound  your  ear. 
You  raise  your  sanguine  thoughts  too  high. 
And  hardly  know  the  reason  why  : 
But  say.  Life's  tree  bears  golden  fruit. 
Some  canker  shall  corrode  the  root ; 
Some  unexpected, storm  shall  rise. 
Or  scorching  suns,  or  chilling  skies  j 
And  (if  experienced  truths  avail) 
All  your  autumnal  hopes  shall  fail. 

*  But,  poet,  whence  such  wide  extremes  ? 

*  Well  may  you  style  your  labors  dreams. 

*  A  son  of  sorrow  thou,  I  ween, 

*  Whose  Visions  are  the  brats  of  Spleen. 


*  Is  bliss  a  vague,  unmeaning  name  ? 
'  Speak  then  the  passions'  use  or  aim  j 

*  Why  rage  desires  without  control, 

*  And  rouse  such  whirlwinds  in  the  soul  \ 

*  Why  Hope  erects  her  tow'ring  crest, 

*  Ancl  laughs  and  riots  in  the  breast ! 

*  Think  not  my  weaker  brain  turns  round  \ 
'  Think  not  I  tread  on  fairy  ground ; 

*  Think  not  your  pulse  alone  beats  true  — 

*  Mine  makes  as  healthful  music  too. 

*  Our  joys,  when  Life's  soft  spring  we  trace, 

*  Put  forth  their  early  buds  apace 

*  See  the  bloom  loads  the  tender  shoot ; 

*  The  bloom  conceals  the  future  fruit. 
'  Yes,  manhood's  warm  meridian  sua 

'  Shall  ripen  what  in  spring  begun. 

*  Thus  infant  roses,  ere  they  blow, 

*  In  germinating  clusters  grow; 

*  And  only  wait  the  summer's  ray, 

*  To  burst  and  blossom  to  the  day.' 
What  said  the  gay  unthinking  boy  ? 

Methought  Hilario  talk'd  of  joy ! 

Tell,  if  thou  canst,  whence  joys  arise. 

Or  what  those  mighty  joys  you  prize. 

You  'II  find  (and  trust  superior  years) 

The  vale  of  life  a  vale  of  tears. 

Could  wisdom  teach  where  joys  abound. 

Or  riches  purchase  them  when  found. 

Would  scepttid  Solomon  complain 

That  all  was  fleeting,  false,  and  vain  T 

Yet  sceptred  Solomon  could  say, 

Returning  clouds  obscur'd  his  day. 

Those  maxims,  which  the  preacher  drew. 

The  royal  sage  cxperienc'd  true. 

He  knew  the  various  ills  that  wait 

Our  infant  and  meridian  state  ; 

That  toys  our  earliest  thoughts  engage. 

And  din  rent  toys  maturer  age  ; 

That  grief  at  ev'ry  stage  appears. 

But  diff 'rent  griefs  at  diff'rent  years ; 

That  vanity  is  seen,  in  part, 

Inscrib'd  on  ev'ry  human  heart ; 

In  the  child's  breast  the  spark  began. 

Grows  with  his  growth,  and  glares  in  man. 

But  when  in  life  we  journey  late. 

If  follies  die,  do  griefs  abate? 

Ah  !  what  is  life  at  fourscore  years  ?  [and  tears. 

One  dark,  rough  road,  of  signs,  groans,  pains. 

Perhaps  you  '11  think  I  act  the  same 
As  a  sly  sharper  plays  his  game  : 
You  triumph  ev'ry  deal  that 's  past. 
He 's  sure  to  triumph  at  the  last ! 
Who  often  wins  some  thousands  more 
Than  twice  the  sums  you  won  before. 
But  I  'm  a  loser  with  the  rest ; 
For  life  is  all  a  deal  at  best. 
Where  not  the  prize  of  wealth  or  fame 
Repays  the  trouble  of  the  game  — 
(A  truth  no  winner  e'er  denied. 
An  hour  before  that  winner  died). 
Not  that  with  me  these  prizes  shine  ; 
For  neither  fame  nor  wealth  is  mine. 
Mv  cards,  a  week  plebeian  band. 
With  scarce  an  honor  in  my  hand  ! 

And 
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And,  since  my  trunn^  are  very  few,     * 

What  have  I  more  to  boast  than  you  ? 

Nor  am  I  gainer  by  your  fall ; 

That  harlot  Fortune  bubbles  all  1 

'Tis  truth  (receive  it  ill  or  well), 

'Tis  melancholy  truth  I  tell. 

Wliy  should  the  preacher  take  your  pence. 

And  smoother  truth  to  flatter  sense  ? 

I'm  sure  physicians  liave  no  merit. 

Who  kill  thro'  kuity  of  spirit. 

That  life's  a  game,  divines  confess; 
Tills  says  at  cards,  and  that  at  chess  ; 
But,  if  our  views  be  centred  here, 
'Tis  all  a  losinn;  game  I  fear. 

Sailors,  you  know,  when  wars  obtain. 
And  hostile  vessels  crowd  the  main, 
If  they  discover  from  afar 
A  bark  as  distant  as  a  star. 
Hold  the  perspective  to  their  eyes, 
To  learn  its  colors,  strength,  and  size; 
And,  when  this  secret  once  they  know. 
Make  ready  to  receive  the  foe. 
Let  you  and  I  from  sailor,'^  learn     ' 
Important  truths  of  like  .:oiicern. 

1  clos'd  the  day,  as  custom  led. 
With  reading  till  the  time  of  bed  ; 
W^here  Fancy,  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Again  disphy'd  her  magic  povv'r — 
(For  know  that  Fancy,  like  a  sprite. 
Prefers  the  silent  scenes  of  night). 
She  lodg  d  me  in  a  neiglib'ring  wood. 
No  matter  where  the  thicket  stood  ; 
The  Genius  of  the  place  was  nigh, 
And  held  two  [)ictures  to  my  eye. 
The  curious  painter  had  pourtray'd 
Life  in  each  Just  and  genuine  shade. 
They,  who  have  only  known  its  dawn. 
May  think  these  lines  too  deeply  drawn; 
But  riper  years,  I  fear,  will  show 
The  wiser  artists  paint  too  true. 

One  piece  presents  a  rueful  v.ild, 
Where  not  a  summer's  sun  had  smil'd  ; 
Tiie  road  with  thorns  is  cover'd  wide. 
And  (jrief  sits  weeping  by  the  side; 
Her  tears  with  constant  tenor  flow, 
And  form  a  mournful  lake  below  ; 
Whose  silent  waters,  dark  and  deep, 
Thro'  all  the  gloomy  valley  creep. 

Passions  that  flatter,  or  that  slay, . 
Are  beasts  that  fawn,  orbirds  that  prey. 
Here  Vice  assunaes  the  serpent's  shape  ; 
There  F(jlly  personates  the  ape  : 
Here  Av'rice  gripes  with  harpy's  claws  ; 
There  Malice  grms  with  tiger's  jaws  ; 
While  sons  of  Mischief,  Art,  and  Guile, 
Are  alhgators  of  the  Nile. 

E'en  Pleasure  acts  a  treach'rous  part ; 
She  charms  the  sense,  but  stings  the  heart : 
And  v(^hen  she  gulls  us  of  our  wealth. 
Or  that  superior  pearl,  our  health. 
Restores  us  nought  but  pains  and  woe. 
And  drowns  us  in  the  lake  below. 


There  a  commisslon'd  angel  stand;}, 
Witii  desolation  in  his  hands ! 
He  sends  the  all-devouring  flame. 
And  cities  hardly  boast  a  name: 
Or  wings  the  pestilential  blast. 
And,  lo  !  ten  thou  ands  breathe  their  last. 
He  speaks —  obedient  tempests  roar. 
And  guilty  nations  are  no  more : 
He  speaks  —  the  fury  Discord  raves. 
And  ,swee]vS  whole  armies  to  their  graves  ; 
(^r  Famine  lifts  her  joildew'd  hand, 
And  Hunger  howls  thn>'  all  the  land.     ■ 

*  Oh  !  what  a  wretch  is  man  !'  I  cried  ; 

*  Evpos'd  to  death  on  ev'ry  side! 

'  And  sure  aa  borne  tu  be  undone 
'  Bv  evils  which  he  cannot  shun ! 
'  Besides  a  thousand  baits  to  .'■in, 
'  A  thousand  traitors  lodg  d  within  ! 

*  For  soon  as  Vice  assaults  the  lieart, 

*  The  rebels  take  the  daemon's  part.* 

I  sigh,  my  aching  bosom  bleeds  ; 
When  straight  the  milder  plan  succeeds. 
The  lake  of  tears,  the  dreary  shore. 
The  same  as  in  the  piece  before  ; 
I5ut  gleams  of  light  are  here  display'd. 
To  cheer  the  eye,  and  gild  tiie  shade  j 
Afllictiou  speaks  a  softer  style, 
And  Disappointment  wears  a  smile: 
A  group  of  virtue's  blossom  near; 
Their  roots  improve  by  ev'ry  tear. 

Here  Patience,  gentle  maid  !  is  nigh. 
To  calm  the  storm,  and  wipe  the  eye  j 
Hope  acts  the  kind  physiciaii's  part. 
And  warms  the  solidary  heart : 
Religion  nobler  comfort  brings. 
Disarms  our  griefs,  or  blunts  their  stings  ; 
Points  out  the  balance  on  the  whole, 
.\nd  Heaven  rewards  the  struggling  soul. 

But  while  fliese  raptures  I  pursue. 
The  Genius  suddenly  whhdrew. 


§  Sg.   Fision  the  last.     Deaih. 
'Tis  thought  my  Visions  are  too  grave  *  ; 
A  proof  I'm  no  designing  knave. 
Perhaps,  if  int'rest  held  the  scales, 
I  had  devis'd  quite  difl'rent  tales; 
Had  join'd  the  laughing,  low  butlbon, 
And  scribbled  satire  and  lampoon  ; 
Or  slirr'd  each  source  of  soft  desire. 
And  fann'd  the  coals  of  wanton  fire: 
Then  had  my  paltry  \^isions  sold  ; 
Yes,  all  mv  dreams  had  tmn'd  to  gold  ; 
Had  prov'<l  the  darling  of  the  town, 
And  I — a  Poet  of  renown  ! 

Let  not  my  awful  theme  surprise; 
liCt  no  unmanly  fears  ari^.c, 
I  wear  no  melancholy  hue  ; 
No  wreaths  of  cypress,  or  of  yew. 
'Ilieshrowd,  the  coflin,  pall,  or  hearse. 
Shall  niiCT  deform  my  softer  verse. 
Let  me  consign  the  fun'ral  plume. 
The  herald's  paint,  the  sculptur'd  tomb. 
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And  all  the  solemn  farce  of  graves. 
To  undertakers  and  their  slaves. 

You  know  that  moral  writers  say. 
The  world  's  a  stage,  and  life  a  play  j 
That  in  this  drama  to  succeed. 
Requires  much  thought  and  toil  indeed ! 
There  still  remnins  one  labor  more. 
Perhaps  a  greater  than  before. 
Indulge  the  search,  and  you  shall  find 
The  harder  task  is  still  behind  : 
That  harder  task,  to  quit  the  stage 
In  early  youth  or  riper  age  ; 
To  leave  the  company  and  place 
With  firmness,  dignity,  and  grace. 

Come,  then,  the  closing  scenes  survey; 
*Tis  the  last  act  which  crowns  the  play. 
Do  v/ell  this  grand  decisive  part, 
And  gain  the  plaudit  of  your  heart. 
Few  greatly  live  in  Wisdom's  eye  — 
But,  oh  !  how  few  who  greatly  die  ! 
W  ho,  when  their  days  approach  an  end , 
Can  meet  the  foe  as  friend  meets  friend. 

Instructive  heroes !  tell  us  whence 
Your  noble  scorn  of  flesh  and  sense ! 
You  part  from  all  we  prize  so  dear  ; 
Nor  drop  one  soft  reluctant  tear  ; 
Part  from  those  tender  joys  of  life. 
The  friend,  the  parent,  child,  and  wife. 
Death's  black  and  stormy  gulph  you  brave. 
And  ride  exulting  on  the  wave ; 
Deem  thrones  but  trifles  all !  — no  more  — 
Nor  send  one  wishful  look  to  shore. 

For  foreign  ports,  and  lands  unknown. 
Thus  the  firm  sailor  leaves  his  own  ; 
Obedient  to  the  rising  gale. 
Unmoors  his  bark,  and  spreads  his  sail ; 
Defies  the  ocean  and  the  wind. 
Nor  mourns  the  joys  he  left  l^hind. 

Is  Death  a  pow'rful  monarch  ?  True  : 
Perhaps  you  dread  the  tyrant  too  f 
Fear,  like  a  fog,  precludes  the  light. 
Or  swells  the  object  to  the  sight,     * 
Attend  nfjy  visionary  page. 
And  I'll  disarm  the  tyrant's  rage. 
Come,  let  this  ghastly  form  appear ; 
He  's  not  so  terrible  when  near. 
Distance  deludes  th'  imwary  eye  ; 
So  clouds  seem  monsters  in  the  sky  : 
Hold  frequent  converse  with  him  now. 
He  '11  daily  wear  a  milder  brow, 
Why  is  my  theme  with  terror  fraught  ? 
Because  you  shun  the  frequent  thought. 
Say,  when  the  ca))tive  pard  is  ni^h. 
Whence  thy  pale  cheek  and  frighted  eye  ? 
Sav,  why  dismay .'d  thy  manly  breast, 
Whentne  grim  lion  shakes  liis  crest ; 
because  these  savage  sights  are  new  • 
No  keeper  shudders  at  the  view  : 
Keepers  ^<;custom'd  to  the  scene,  ** 

Approach  the  tjens  with  looks  serene  ? 
Fearless  their  grisly  charge  explore. 
And  smile  to  hear  the  tyrants  roar. 

'  Ay  —  but  to  die  !  to  bid  adieu ! 
*  An  everlasting  farewell  tool 


'  Farewell  to  ev'ry  joy  around  ! 

*  Oh,  the  heart  sickens  at  the  sound  V  ] 
Stay,  strippling  —  thou  art  poorly  taught: 

Joy,  didst  thou  say?  discard  the  thought. 
Joys  are  a  rich  celestial  fruit. 
And  scorn  a  sublunary  root : 
What  wears  the  face  of  joy  below, 
Is  often  found  but  splendid  woe. 
Joys  here,  like  unsubstantial  fame, 
Are  nothings  but  a  pompous  namcj 
Or  else,  like  comets  in  the  sphere. 
Shine  with  destruction  in  their  rear. 

Passions,  like  clouds,  obscure  the  sight. 
Hence  mortals  seldom  judge  aright. 
The  world's  a  harsh  unfruitful  soil. 
Yet  still  ^\*•e  hope,  and  still  we  toil ; 
Deceive  ourselves  with  wond'rous  art. 
And  disappointment  wrings  the  heart. 

Thus,  when  a  mist  collects  around, 
And  hovers  o'er  a  barron  ground. 
The  poor  deluded  tniv'ller  spies 
Imagin'd  trees  and  structures  rise; 
But,  when  the  shrouded  sun  is  clear. 
The  desert  and  the  rocks  appear. 

*  Ah  —  but  when  youthful  blood  runs  high, 
'  Sure  'tis  a  dreadful  thing  to  die  ! 

*  To  die  !  and  what  exalts  the  gloom, 

'  I  'm  told  that  men  survives  the  tomb ! 

*  O !  can  the  learned  prelate  find 

*  What  future  scenes  await  the  mind  ! 

'  Where  wings  the  soul,  dislodg'd  from  clay  I 

*  Some  courteous  angel  point  the  way  ! 

*  That  unknown  somewhere  in  the  skies, 

'  Say,  where  that  unknown  somewhere  lies ; 
'  And  kindly  prove,  when  life  is  o'er, 
'  That  pains  and  sorrows  are  no  more; 

*  For  doubtless,  dying  is  a  curse, 

*  If  present  ills  be  chang'd  for  worse.' 
Hush,  my  young  friend,  forego  the  theme. 

And  listen  to  your  poet's  dream. 

Ere  while  I  took  an  ev'ning  walk, 
Honorio  join'd  in  social  talk. 
Along  the  lawns  the  zephyrs  sweep  ; 
Each  ruder  wind  was  lull'd  asleep. 
The  sky,  all  beauteous  to  behold. 
Was  streak'd  with  azure,  green,  and  gold  : 
But  tho'  serenely  soft  and  fair. 
Fever  hung  brooding  in  the  air  ; 
Then  settled  on  Honorio's  breast. 
Which  shuclder'd  at  the  fatal  guest. 
Xo  drugs  the  kindly  wish  fidfil ; 
Disease  eludes  the  doctor's  skill  : 
The  poison  spread  thro'  all  the  frame. 
Ferments,  and  kindles  into  flame. 
From  side  to  side  Honorio  turns. 
And  now  with  thirst  insatiate  burns : 
His  eyes  resign  their  wonted  grace, 
Those  friendly  lamps  expire  apace ! 
The  brain's  an  useless  organ  grown  ; 
And  Reason  tumbled  from  his  throne. 

But,  while  the  pur})le  surges  glow. 
The  currents  thicken  as  they  flow  : 
The  blood  in  ev'rv  distant  part 
Stagnates  and  disappoints  the  heart ; 

Defrauded 
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Defrauded  of  its  crimson  store, 
Tiie  vitrd  engine  phiys  no  more. 

Honorio  dead,  the  fun'ral  hell 
<^aird  ev'ry  friend  to  hid  farewell. 
I  joined  the  melancholy  bier, 
And  dropp'd  the  unavailing  tear. 

Theclock  struck  twelve — whennature  sought 
Repose  from  all  the  pangs  of  thought  ; 
And,  while  my  limbs  were  sunk  to  rest, 
A  Vision  sooth'd  my  troubled  breast. 

I  dream'd  the  spectre  Death  appear'd ! 
I  dream'd  his  hollow  voice  I  heard ! 
Methought  th'  imperial  tyrant  wore 
A  state  n©  prince  assum'cf  before ; 
All  nature  fetch'd  a  general  groan. 
And  lav  expiring  round  his  throne. 

I  gazM  —  when  straiglit  arose  to  sight 
The  most  detested  fiend  of  night. 
He  shufHed  Avith  unequal  pace. 
And  cousrious  shame  deform'd  his  face. 
With  jealous  leer  he  squinted  round. 
Or  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
From  hell  this  frightful  monster  came  ; 
Sin  was  his  sire,  and  Guilt  his  name. 
This  fury,  with  olficious  care, 
Waited  arovmd  the  sov'rei^n's  chair  ; 
In  robes  of  terror  dress'd  the  king, 
And  arm'd  hnu  with  a  baneful  sting  ; 
Gave  fierceness  to  the  tyrant's  eye. 
And  hung  the  sword  upon  his  thigh. 
Disciises  next,  a  hideous  crowd ! 
Proclaim'd  their  master's  empire  loud. 
And  all,  obedient  to  his  will. 
Flew  in  commission'd  trooj)S  to  kill. 

A  rising  whirlwind  shakes  the  poles. 
And  lightning  glares,  and  thimder  rolls. 
The  monarch  and  his  train  prepare 
To  range  the  foul  tempestuous  air. 
Straight  to  his  shoulders  he  applies 
Two  pinions  of  enormous  size ! 
Mcdiou^ht  I  saw  the  ghastly  form 
Stretch  his  black  wings  and  momit  the  storm  • 
When  Fancy's  airy  horse  I  strode. 
And  join'd  the  army  on  the  road. 
As  the  grim  conqu'ror  urg'd  his  way, 
Hescatter'd  terror  and  dismay. 
Thousands  a  pensive  aspect  wore. 
Thousands  who  sneer'd  at  death  before. 
Life's  records  rise  on  ev'ry  side, 
And  conscience  spreads  those  volumes  wide  ; 
Which  faithful  registers  were  brought 
By  pale-eyed  Feerend  busy  Tiiought. 
Tiiose  faults  which  artful  men  conceal. 
Stand  here,  engrav'd  with  pen  of  steel, 
hy  Conscience,  that  impartial  scribe  ! 
Whose  honest  palm  disdains  a  bribe: 
Their  actions  all  like  critics  view. 
And  all  like  faithful  critics  too. 
As  Guilt  had  stain'd  life's  various  stage, 
'  What  tears  of  blood  bedew'd  the  page ! 


All  shudder'd  at  the  black  account. 
And  scarce  believ'd  the  vast  amount!' 
All  vow'd  a  sudden  change  of  heart. 
Would  death  relent,  and  sheath  his  dart 
But,  when  the  awful  foe  withdrew. 
All  to  their  follies  fled  anew. 

So  when  a  wolf,  who  scours  at  largo. 
Springs  on  the  shepherd's  fleecy  charge. 
The  flock  in  wild  disorder  fly. 
And  cast  behin<l  a  frequent  eye  ; 
But  when  the  victim's  borne  away. 
They  rush  to  pasture  and  to  play. 

Indulge  my  dream,  and  let  niy  pen 
Paint  those  unmeaning  creatures,  men. 

Carus,  with  pain  and  sickness  worn. 
Chides  the  slow  night,  and  sighs  for  morn. 
Soon  as  he  views  the  eastern  ray 
He  mourns  the  quick  return  of  day  • 
Hourly  laments  protracted  brc;ith. 
And  courts  the  healing  han'd  of  death. 

Verres,  oppres-i'd  with  guilt  and  shame, 
Shipwreck'd  in  fortune,  Kealth,  and  fame  : 
Pines  for  his  dark,  sepulchral  bed. 
To  mingle  with  th'  unheeded  dead. 

With  fourscore  years  grey  Natlio  bends, 
A  burden  to  himself  and  friends! 
And  with  impatience  seems  to  wait 
The  friendly  hand  of  ling'ring  Fate. 
So  hirelings  wish  their  labor  done. 
And  often  eye  the  western  sun. 

The  monarch  hears  their  various  grief; 
Descends,  and  brings  the  wish'd  relief. 
On  Death  with  wild  surprise  they  star'd  j 
All  secm'd  averse  !  all  unprepar'd  ! 

As  torrents  sweep  with  rapid  force. 
The  grave's  pale  chief  pursued  his  course. 
No  human  pow'r  can  or  withstand, 
Or  shun,  the  conquests  of  his  hand. 
Oh  !  could  the  prince  of  upright  mind, 
.■\nd  as  a  guardian  angel  kind, 
With  ev'ry  heart-felt  worth  beside. 
Turn  the  keen  shaft  of  death  aside. 
When  would  the  brave  Augustu5  join 
The  ashes  of  his  sacred  line  ! 
But  Death  maintains  no  partial  war ; 
He  mocks  a  sultan  or  a  czar  : 
He  lays  his  iron  hand  on  all  — 
Yes,  kings,  and  sons  of  kings,  must  fall  t 
A  truth  Britannia  lately  felt. 
And  trembled  to  her  centre *  ! 

Could  ablest  statesmen  ward  the  blow. 
Would  Grenville  own  this  common  foe? 
For  greater  talents  ne'er  were  known 
To  grace  the  fav'rite  of  a  throne. 

Could  genius  save  — wit,  learning,  fire  — 
Tell  me  would  Chesterfield  expire? 
Say,  wovdd  his  fflorious  sun  decline, 
And  set  like  your  pale  star  or  mine  i 

Could  ev'ry  virtue  of  the  sky — 
Would  Herring  t,  Butler  |,  Seeker  §,  die  ? 


*  Refernnp:  to  the  death  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales. 

t  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  i  Late  Bishop  of  Durham.  §  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
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Whv  this  acklrebs  to  peerage  all  ? 
Untitled  Allen's  virtue's  call ! 
If  Allen's  worth  demands  a  place. 
Lords  with  your  leave,  'tis  no  disgrace. 
Though  high  your  ranks  in  heralds  rolls, 
Know,  Virtue  too  ennobles  souls. 
By  her  that  piivate  man's  renown'd 
Wlio  pours  a  thousand  blessings  round. 
While  Allen  take?  Affliction's  part. 
And  draws  out  aU  his  gen'rous  heart. 
Anxious  so  seise  the  fleeting  day, 
Lest  Viuiniprov'd  it  steal  away  ; 
While  thus  he  walks  with  jealous  strife, 
Through  goodness,  as  he  walks  through  life  ; 
Shall  not  I  mark  'his  radiant  path  ?  — 
Kise,  Muse,  and  sing  the  Man  of  Bath  1 
Publish  abroad,  could  goodness  save, 
Allen  would  disappoint  the  grave  ; 
Translated  to  the  Jieavenly  shore. 
Like  Enoch,  when  his  walk  was  o'er. 

Nor  Beauty's  pow'rful  pleas  restrain: 
Her  pleas  are  trifling,  weak,  and  vain  ; 
For  Avomen  pierce  with  shrieks  the  air. 
Smite  the  bare  breasts,  and  rend  their  hair ; 
All  have  a  doleful  tale  to  tell. 
How  fiiends,  sons,  daughters,  husbands  fell! 

Alas!  is  life  our  fjv'rite  theme  — 
'Tis  all  a  vain  or  painful  dream ; 
A  dream  which  fools  or  cowards  prize. 
But  slia;hted  by  the  brave  or  wise. 
AVho  lives,  for  others  ills  must  groan. 
Or  bleed  for  sorrows  of  his  own  ; 
Must  journey  on  with  weeping  eye. 
Then  pant,  sink,  agonize,  and  die. 

*  And  shall  a  man  arraign  the  skies, 
'  Because  man  1I\ «,  and  mourns,  and  dies?' 
'  Impatient  Reptile !'  Reason  cried; 

*  'Arraign  thy  passion  and  thy  pride ; 

*  Retire,  and  conmmne  with  thy  heart, 

*  Ask  whence  thou  cam'st,  and  what  thou  art; 

*  Explore  thy  body  ai\d  thy  mind, 

*  Thy  station  too,  why  here  assign'd. 

*  The  search  shall  teach  thee  life  to  prize, 
*-  And  make  thee  grateful,  good,  and  wise. 

*  Why  do  you  roam  to  foreign  climes, 

*  To  study  nations,  modes,,  and  times  j     2 

*  A  science  often  dearly  bought, 

*  And  often  what  avail^  you  nought  ? 

*  (ro,  man,  and  act  a  wiser  part, 

«  Study  the  science  of  your  heart  : 

*  This  home  philosophy,  you  know, 

*  Was  priz'd  some  thousand  years  ago  *. 

*  Then  why  abroad  a  frequent  guest  ? 

<  Why  such  a  stranger  to  your  breast  r 
f  Why  turn  so  many  volumes  o'er, 

*  Till  Dodsley  can  supply  no  more  ? 

*  Not  all  the  volumes  on  thy  shelf 

<  Are  worth  that  single  volume.  Self: 

*  For  who,  this  sacred  book  declines, 

<  Howe'er  in  other  arts  he  shines, 

f  Tho'  smit  with  Pindar's  noble  rage, 
?  Or  vers'd  in  Tully's  manly  page ; 


Tho'  deeply  read  in  Plato's  school. 

With  all  his  knowledge,  is  a  fool. 

'  Proclaim  the  truth —  Say,  what  is  maji  ? 

Ills  body  from  the  dust  ijeg'an  ; 

And  when  a  few  short }  -ars  are  o'er. 

The  crumbling  fabric  is  no  more. 

'  Butwhencethcspul? — From  heaven  it  came! 

O  prize  this  intellectual  flame  I 

This  nobler  self  with  rapture  scan; 

'Tis  mind  alone  which  makes  the  man. 

Trust  me,  there's  not  a  joy  on  earth. 

But  from  the  soul  derives  its  birth, 

Ask  the  young  rake,  (he  '11  answer  right). 

Who  treats  by  day  and  drinks  by  ni^ht. 

What  makes  his  entertainment  shine? 

*  What  gives  the  relish  to  his  wine? 
He'll  tell  thee  (it  he  scorns  the  beast) 
That  social  pleasures  form  the  feast. 
The  charms  of  beauty  too  shall  cloy. 
Unless  th<J  soul  exalts  the  joy. 

The  mind  must  animate  the  face. 
Or  cold  and  tasteless  e\''ry  grace. 

*  What!  must  the  soul  her  pow'rs  dispense. 
To  raise  and  swell  the  joys  of  sense  ? 
Know,  too,  the  joys  of  sense  control 

And  clog  the  motions  of  the  soul  j 

Forbid  her  pinions  to  aspire. 

Damp  and  impair  her  native  fire  ; 

And  sure  as  sense,  that  tyrant !  reigns. 

She  holds  the  empress  Soul  in  chains  : 

Inglorious  bondage  to  the  mind. 

Heaven  born,  sublime,  and  unconfiu'd  I 

She's  independent,  fair,  and  great. 

And  justly  claims  a  lar^e  estate  j 

She  asks  no  borrow'd  aids  to  shine; 

She  boasts  within  a  golden  mine ; 

But,  like  the  treasures  of  Peru, 

Her  wealth  lies  deep,  and  far  from  view. 

Say,  shall  the  man  who  knows  her  worth. 

Debase  her  dignity  and  birth  ? 

Or  e'er  repine  at  Heaven's  decree. 

Who  kindly  gave  her  leave  to  be  •, 

Call'd  her  from  nothing  into  day. 

And  built  her  tenement  of  clay? 

Hear  and  accept  me  for  your  guide 

(Reason  shall  ne'er  desert  your  side)  • 

Who  listens  to  my  wiser  voice. 

Can't  but  applaud  his  Maker's  choice ; 

Pleas'd  with  that  first  and  sov'reign  cause, 

Pleas'd  with  unerring  Wisdom's  laws* 

Secure,  since  sov'reign  goodness  reigns ;  i 

Secure,  since  sov'reign  pow'r  obtains.  i 

*  With  curious  eyes  review  thy  frame  ;  j 
This  science  shall  direct  thy  claim. 

Dost  thou  indulge  a  double  view, 
A  long,  long  life,  and  happy  too  ? 
Perhaps  a  farther  boon  you  crave  — 
To  lie  down  easy  in  the  grave. 
Know,  then,  my  dictates  must  prevail. 
Or  surely  each  fond  wish  shall  fail. 

*  Come,  then,  is  happiness  thy  aim  ? 
Let  mental  joys  be  all  thy  game. 


Know  thyself;'  a  celebrated  saying  of  Chiio,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
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*  Repeat  the  senrch,  and  mend  your  pace, 

*  Tlie  capture  shall  reward  the  chace. 

*  Let  ev'ry  minute,  as  it  springs, 

*  Convey  fresh  knowledge  on  its  wings; 

*  Let  ev'ry  minute,  as  it  flies, 

*  Record  thee  good,  as  well  as  wise. 

'  While  such  pursuits  your  thoughts  engage, 

*  In  a  few  years  you  '11  live  an  age. 

*  Who  measures  life  by  rolling  years  ? 
'  Fools  measure  by  revolving  spheres. 

*  Go  thou,  and  fetch  th'  unerrmg  rule 

*  From  Virtue's  and  from  Wisdom's  school. 

*  Who  well  improves  life's  shortest  day 

*  Will  scarce  regret  its  setting  ray; 

*  Contented  with  his  share  of  light, 

*  Nor  fear  nor  wish  th'  anproacli  of  night : 

*  And  when  disease  assaults  the  heart, 
'  When  sickness  triumphs  over  art, 

*  Reflection  on  a  life  well  past 

*  Shall  prove  a  cordial  to  the  last : 

*  This  med'cine  shall  the  soul  sustain, 

*  And  soften  or  suspend  the  pain  ; 

"  Shall  break  Death's  fell  tyrannic  pow'r, 
•*  And  calm  the  troubled  dying  hour.' 

Blest  rules  of  cool  prudential  age  1 
I  listen'd  and  reverM  the  sage. 
When,  lo  I  a  form  divinely  bright 
Descends,  and  bursts  upon  my  sight ; 
A  seraph  of  illustrious  birth 
(Religion  was  her  name  on  earth)  , 
Supremely  sweet  her  radiant  face. 
And  blooming  with  celestial  grace  ! 
Three  shining  seraphs  formVl  her  train, 
Wav'd  their  light  wings,  and  reach'd  the  plain. 
Faith,  with  sublime  and  piercing  eye. 
And  pinions  flutt'ring  for  the  sky  ; 
Here  Ho[>c,  that  smiling  angel,  stands. 
And  golden  anchors  grace  her  hands  ; 
There  Charity  in  robes  of  white 
"Fairest  and  fav'rite  maid  of  light] 

The  seraph  spake  —  '  'Tis  reason's  part 

*  To  govern  and  to  guard  the  heart ; 

*  To  lull  the  wayward  soul  to  rest, 

*  When  hopes  and  fears  distract  the  breast  j 

*  Reason  may  claim  this  doubtful  strife, 

*  And  steer  thy  bark  thro'  various,  life. 

*  But  when  the  storms  of  Death  are  nigh, 

*  And  midnight  darkness  veils  the  sky, 

*  Shall  reason  then  direct  thy  sail, 

*  Disperse  the  clouds;,  or  sink  the  gale  ? 
'  Stranger,  this  skill  alone  is  mine, 

*  Skill  tliat  transcends  his  scanty  line. 

*  That  hoary  sage  has  counsell'd  right 

*  Be  wise,  nor  scorn  his  friendly  light. 

*  Revere  thyself — thou 'rt  near  aUied 

*  To  angels  on  thy  better  side. 

*  How  various  e'er  their  ranks  or  kinds, 

*  Angels  are  but  unbodied  minds  : 

*  When  the  partition  walls  decay, 

'  Men  emerge  angels  from  their  clay  j 

*  Yes,  when  the  frailer  body  dies, 

*  The  soul  asserts  her  kindred  skies  : 

*  But  minds,  tho'  sprung  from  heavenly  race, 

*  Must  first  be  tutor'd  for  the  place; 


'  (The  joys  above  are  understood 

'  And  reljsh'd  only  by  the  good). 

'  Who  shall  assume  this  guardian  care? 

'  W^ho  shall  secure  their  birthright  there! 

*  Souls  are  my  charge — to  me  'tis  given 

*  To  train  them  for  their  native  heaven 

*  Know,  then — Who  Iww  the  early  knee, 

*  And  give  the  wilUng  heart  to  me ; 

*  W^ho  wisely,  when  temptation  waits, 

*  Elude  her  frauds,  and  spurn  her  baits ; 

*  Who  dare  to  own  my  injur'd  cause, 

*  Tho'  fools  deride  my  sacred  laws ; 

*  Or  scorn  to  <leviate  to  the  wrong, 

*  Tho'  Persecution  lifts  her  thong  j 

*  Tho'  all  the  sons  of  hell  conspire 

*  To  raise  the  stake,  and  light  the  dre — » 

*  Know,  that  for -such  superior  souls 

*  There  lies  a  bliss  beyonti  the  poles  ; 

*  Where  spirits  shine  with  purer  ray, 

*  And  brighten  to  meritlian  day  j 

'  Where  love,  where  bonndlessFriendshiprules, 

*  (No  friends  that  change,  no  love  that  cools!) 

*  Where  rising  floods  of  knowledge  roll, 
'   And  pour,  and  pour  upon  the  soul! 

'  But  where  's  the  passage  to  the  skies?  — 

*  The  road  thro'  Death's  black  valley  lies, 

*  Nay,  do  not  shudder  at  my  tale  ; 

*  Tho'  dark  the  shades,  yet  safe  the  vale. 

*  This  path  the  best  of  men  have  trod^ 

*  And  who  'd  decline  the  road  to  God? 
^  Oh!  't  is  a  glorious  boon  to  die! 

'  This  favor  can't  be  priz'd  too  high.' 

While  thus  she  spake,  my  looks  expressed 

The  raptures  kindling  in  my  breast : 

My  soul  a  fix'd  attention  gave ; 

When  the  stern  monarch  of  the  grave 

W'ith  haughty  strides  opproach'd  —  amaz'd 

I  stood,  and  trembled  as  I  gaz'd 

The  seraph  calm'd  each  anxious  fear, 

And  kindly  wip'd  the  falling  tear; 

Then  hasten'd  with  expanded  wing 

To  meet  the  pale,  terrific  king. 

But  now  what  milder  scenes  arist;! 

The  tyrant  droops  his  hostile  guise  : 

He  seems  a  youth  divinely  fiiir; 

In  graceful  ringlets  waves  his  hair; 

His  wings  their  Avhjt'ning  j)lumes  display. 

His  burnish'd  plumes  reflect  the  day; 

Light  flows  his  shining  azure  vest. 

And  all  the  angel  stands  confcst.     . 
1  view'd  the  change  with  sweet  surprise. 

And,  oh!  I  panted  for  the  skies  ; 

Thank'd  Heaven  that  e'er  I  drew  my  breath. 

And  triumph'd  in  the  thoughts  of  Death. 


FAB  LE  S   by  the  late  Mr.  Gay. 
Introduction  to  the  Fables.    Part  the  First 
§  90.    The  Shepherd  and  the  Philosopher, 
Remote  from  cities  liv'd  a  swain, 
Unvex'd  with  all  the  cares  of  gain  ; 
His  head  was  silver'd  o'er  with  age. 
And  long  experience  made  him  5age; 
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In  summer's  heat,  and  winter's  cold. 
He  fed  his  Hock,  and  pcnu'd  the  fold ; 
His  hours  in  cheerful  labor  flew, 
Nor  envy  nor  ambition  knew; 
His  wisdom  and  his  honest  fame 
Through  all  the  countr)'  rais'd  his  name. 

A  deep  Philosopher  (whose  rules 
Of  moral  life  were  drawn  from  schools) 
The  shepherd's  honiely  cottage  sought. 
And  thus  explor'd  his  reach  of  thought: 

Whence  is  thy  learning?  Hath  thy  toil 
O'er  books  consum'd  the  midnight  x)il? 
Hast  thou  old  Greece  and  Rome  survey'd. 
And  the  vast  sense  of  i-'lato  weigh'd  ? 
Hath  Socrates  thy  soul  refm'd  ? 
And  hast  thou  fa'thoni'd  Tully's  mind? 
Or,  like  the  wise  Ulysses,  thrown 
By  various  fates  on  realms  unknoAvn, 
Hast  thou  through  many  cities  stray 'd. 
Their  customs,  laws,  and  manners  weigh'd? 

The  Shepherd  modestly  replied : 
T  ne'er  the  paths  of  learning  tried : 
Kor  have  I  roam'd  in  foreign  parts 
To  read  mankind,  their  laws,  and  arts; 
For  man  is  practis'd  in  disguise, 
He  cheats  the  most  discerning  eyes  : 
\Vh®  by  thai  search  shall  wiser  grow. 
When  we  ourselves  can  never  know? 
The  little  knowledge  I  have  gain'd. 
Was  all  from  simple  nature  drain'd ; 
Hence  my  life's  maxims  took  their  rise. 
Hence  grew  my  settled  hate  to  vice. 
The  daily  labors  of  the  bee 
Awake  my  ?oul  to  industry. 
Who  can  observe  the  careful  ant. 
And  not  provide  for  future  want? 
My  dog  (the  trustiest  of  his  kind) 
With  gratitude  inflames  my  mind:  , 
I  mark  his  true,  his  faithful  way. 
And  in  my  service  copy  'l>ay. 
In  constancy  and  nuptial  love, 
I  learn  my  duty  from  the  dove. 
'J'he  hen,  who  from  the  chilly  air 
With  pious  Aving  protects  her  care. 
And  ev'ry  fowl  that  flies  at  large. 
Instructs  me  in  a  parent's  charge. 

From  nature  too  I  take  my  rule. 
To  shun  contempt  and  ridicule  : 
I  never,  with  important  air. 
In  conversation  overbear. 
Can  grave  and  formal  pass  for  wise, 
When  men  the  solemn  hour  despise? 
My  tongue  within  my  lips  1  rein. 
For  who  talks  much  must  talk  in  vain : 
We  from  the  wordy  torrent  fly ; 
Who  listens  to  the  chatt'ring  pye? 
Nor  would  I,  with  felonious  flight. 
By  stealth  invade  my  neighbour's  right; 
Rapacious  animals  we  hate  : 
KiVes,  hawks,  and  wolves,  deserve  their  fate 
Do  not  we  j  ust  abhorrence  fi  nd 
Again  the  toad  and  serpent  kind? 
But  envy,  calumny,  and  spite 
Bear  stronger  venom  ia  their  bite. 


Thus  cv'r)'  object  of  creation 
Can  furnish  hints  to  contemplation; 
And  from  the  most  minute  and  mean 
A  virtuous  mind  can  morals  glean. 

Thy  fame  is  just,  the  Sage  replies; 
Thy  virtue  proves  thee  truly  wise. 
Pride  often  guides  the  author's  pen ; 
Books  as  aft'ected  are  as  men : 
But  he  who  studies  nature's  laws, 
from  certain  truth  his  maxims  draws  ; 
And  those,  without  our  schools,  suffice 
To  make  men  moral,  good,  and  wise. 


Te  his  Highness  William  DwAf  o/*  Cumberland. 

§91.   FABLE  I.     The  Lion  J  the  Tiger, 
and  the  Traveller. 

Accept,  young  Prince,  the  moral  lay. 
And  in  these  tales  mankind  survey; 
With  early  virtues  plant  your  breast. 
The  specious  arts  of  vice  detest. 

Princes,  like  beauties,  from  their  yOHt)i 
Are  strangers  to  the  voice  of  truth  : 
Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  Ix^times; 
For  flattery  's  the  nurse  of  crimes. 
Friendship  by  sweet  reproof  is  shown 
(A  virtue  never  near  a  throne) ; 
In  courts  such  freedom  must  offend. 
There  none  presxmics  to  be  a  friend. 
To  those  of  your  exalted  station 
Each  courtier  is  a  dedication. 
Must  1  too  flatter  like  the  rest. 
Arid  turn  my  morals  to  a  jest  ? 
The  Muse  disdains  to  steal  from  those 
Who  thrive  in  courts  by  fulsome  prost. 
Rut  shall  I  hide  your  real  praise, 
Or  tell  you  what  a  nation  says? 
They  in  your  infant  bosom  trace 
Tile  virtues  of  your  royal  race, 
In  the  fair  dawning  of  your  mind 
Discern  you  gen'rous,  mild,  and  kind. 
They  see  you  grieve  to  hear  distress. 
And  pant  already  to  redress. 
Go  on,  the  heignt  of  good  attain. 
Nor  let  a  nation  hope  in  vain  : 
For  hence  we  justly  may  presage 
The  virtues  of  a  riper  age. 
True  courage  shall  your  bosom  fire, 
x\nd  future  actions  own  your  sire. 
Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delio;ht  to  save. 

A  Tiger,  roaming  tor  his  prey. 
Sprung  on  a  Trav'ller  in  the  way ; 
The  prostrate  game  a  Lion  spies, 
And  on  the  greedy  tyrant  flies : 
With  mingled  roar  resounds  the  wood. 
Their  teeth,  their  claws,  distil  with  blood; 
Till,  vanquish'd  by  the  Lion's  strength, 
The  spotted  foe  ex'tends  his  length. 
The  man  besought  the  shaggy  lord. 
And  on  his  knees  for  life  implor'd  ; 
His  life  the  gen'rous  hero  gave: 


Together  walking  to  his  cave. 
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The  lion  thus  bespoke  his  guest : 

What  ha,rciy  beast  shall  dare  contest 
My  matchless  strength  ?  You  saw  the  tight. 
And  must  attest  my  povv'r  and  right. 
Fort'd  to  forego  their  native  home,     - 
My  starving  slaves  at  distance  roam ; 
Within  these  woods  I  reign  alone. 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  savage  brood, 
Have  dyed  the  regal  den  with  blood. 
These  carcases  on  either  hand. 
Those  bones  that  whiten  all  the  land. 
My  former  deeds  and  triumphs  tell. 
Beneath  these  jaws  what  numbers  fell. 

True,  says  the  man,  the  strength  I  saw 
Might  well  the  brutal  nation  awe  : 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave  like  you. 
Place  glory  in  so  false  a  view  ? 
Robbers  invade  their  neighbours'  right: 
Be  lov'd;  let  justice  bound  your  might. 
Mean  are  ambitious  heroes  boasts 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughtered  hosts: 
Pirates  their  pow'r  by  murders  gain  j 
Wise  kings  by  love  and  mercy  reign. 
To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Heaven  gives  you  pow'r  above  the  rest, 
Like  Heaven  to  succour  the  distrest. 

l^ie  case  is  plain,  the  monarch  said ; 
False  glory  hath  my  youth  misled; 
F'or  beasts  of  prey,  a  servile  train. 
Have  been  the  flait'rers  of  my  reign. 
You  reason  well.     Yet  tell  me,  friend. 
Did  ever  you  in  courts  attend  ? 
For  all  my  fawning  rogues  agree, 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  me. 


§  92.  FABLE  II.   T/te  Spaniel  and  the  Cameleon 

A  Spaniel,  bred  with  all  the  care 

'J'hat  waits  upon  a  fav'rite  heir; 

Ne'er  felt  correction's  rigid  hand: 

Indulged  to  disobey  command. 

In  pamper'd  ease  his  hours  were  spent; 

He  never  knew  what  learning  meant. 

Such  forward  airs,  so  pert,  so  smart. 

Were  sure  to  win  his  lady's  heart : 

Kach  little  mischief  gain'd  him  praise; 

How  pretty  were  his  fawning  ways  ! 

The  wind  was  south,  the  morning  fair, 
He  ventures  forth  to  take  the  air  : 
He  ranges  all  the  meadow  round, 
And  rolls  upon  the  softest  ground  ; 
VVhen  near  him  a  Cameleon  seen 
Was  icarce  distinguish'd  from  the  green. 

Dear  emblem  of  the  flatt'ring  host. 
What,  live  with  clowns?  a  genius  lost! 
To  cities  and  the  court  repair, 
A  fortune  cannot  fail  thee  there; 
Preferment  shall  thy  talents  crown: 
Believe  me,  friend ;'  I  know  the  town. 

Sir,  says  the  sycophant,  like  you. 
Of  old,  politer  I'lfe  1  knew  : 
I^ike  you,  a  courtier  born  and  bretl. 
Kings  lean'd  an  ear  to  what  I  said. 


My  whisper  always  mot  success; 
The  ladies  prais'd  me  for  address. 
1  knew  to  hit  each  courtier's  passion. 
And  flatter'd  ev'ry  vice  in  fashion. 
But  Jove,  who  hates  the  liar's  ways. 
At  once  cut  short  my  prosp'rous  days ; 
And,  sentenc'd  to  retain  my  nature, 
Transform'd  me  to  this  crawling  creature, 
Dooin'd  to  a  life  obscure  and  mean, 
I  wander  in  this  sylvan  scene. 
For  Jove  the  heart  alone  regards ; 
He  punishes  vvhiit  man  rewards. 
How  ditl'erent  is  thy  case  and  mine! 
With  men  at  least  you  sup  and  dine; 
While  Lcondennied  to  thinnest  fare. 
Like  those  1  flatter'd,  feed  on  air. 


§  93.     FABLE  III.     The  Mother,  the  Nurse, 
and  the  Fairy. 

Give  me  a  son.     The  blessing  sent, 
Were  ever  parents  more  content? 
How  partial  are  their  doating  eyes! 
No  child  is  half  so  fair  and  wise. 
W'ak'd  to  the  morning's  pleasing  care, 
The  mother  rose,  and  sought  her  heir. 
She  saw  the  Nutse,  like  one  possest. 
With  wringing  hands,  and  sobbing  brcasf. 

Sure  some  disaster  has  befel  : 
Sjx!ak,  Nurse!  I  hone  tlie  boy  is  well? 

Dear  Madam,  think  not  me  to  blame; 
Invisible  the  Fairy  came: 
Your  precious  babe  is  hence  convey'd. 
And  in  the  place  a  changeling  laid. 
Where  are  the  father's  mouth  And  nose. 
The  mother's  eyes,  as  black  as  sloes  ? 
See  here,  a  shockinsi;,  awkward  creature. 
That  speaks  a  fool  in  ev'ry  feature. 

The  woman  's  blind,  the  mother  cries ; 
I  see  wit  sparkle  in  his  eyes. 

Lord,  Madam,  what  a  squinting  leer! 
No  doubt  the  Fairy  hath  been  here. 

Just  as  she  spoke,  a  pigmy  Sprite, 
Pops  through  the  key-hole,  swift  as  light; 
Perch'd  yii\  the  cradle's  top  he  stands. 
And  thus  her  folly  reprimands: 

W^hence  sprung  the  vain  conceited  lie, 
That  we  the  world  with  fools  supply? 
W^hat!  give  our  sprightly  race  away. 
For  tlie  dull  helpless  sou's  of  clay  ! 
Besides,  by  partial  fondness  shown. 
Like  you,  we  doat  upon  our,  own. 
Where  yet  was  ever  found  a  mother. 
Who  'd  give  her  booby  for  another  ? 
And  should  we  change  with  human  breed, 
W^ell  might  we  pass  for  fools  indeed. 


§  94.     FABLE  IV.     The  Eagle  and  the 
Aisemhly  of  Anirnals. 

As  Jupiter's  all-seeing  eye 
Survey'd  the  worlds  beneath  tli£  sky. 
From  this  small  speck  of  earth  were  sent 
Murmurs  and  sounds  of  discontent; 
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For  ev'ry  thing  sUve  comj>l:\in'd 

That  he  the  hardest  life  sustain'd. 

Jove  calls  his  Eagle.     At  the  word 

Before  hmi  stands  the  royal  bird. 

The  bird,  obedient,  from  heaven V height 

Downwarrl  directs  his  rapid  flight ; 

Then  cited  cv'ry  living  thing 

To  hear  the  mandates  of  his  king. 

Ungratefid  creatures!  whence  arise 
These  murmurs  which  ofiend  tiie  skies? 
Why  this  disorder?  say  the  cause  j 
For  just  are  Jove's  eternal  laws. 

Let  each  his  discontent  reveal ; 
To  yon  sour  Dog  1  first  appeal. 
Hard  is  my  lot,  the  Hound  replies : 

On  ^Yhat  fleet  nerves  the  Greyhound  flies ! 

While  I,  with  weary  step  and  slow, 

O'er  plain?,  and  vales,  and  mountains  go. 

The  morning  sees  mychace  begun, 

Nor  ends  it  till  the  setting  svm. 

When  (says  the  Greyhound)  I  pursue. 

My  game  is  lost,  or  caught  in  view  j 

JBe'yond  my  sight  the  prey's  secure: 

Tiie  Hound  is  slow,  but'aluays  sure! 

And  had  I  his  sagacious  scent, 

Jove  ne'er  had  heard  mv  discontent. 
The  l^ion  crav'd  the  Fox's  art ;     ^ 

The  Fox  the  Lion's  force  and  heart; 

The  Cock  implor'd  the  Pigeon's  flight, 

Whose  wings  were  rapid,  strong,  and  light  j 

The  Pigeon  strength  of  wing  despis'd. 

And  the  Cock's  matchless  valor  priz'd  ; 

The  Fishes  wish'd  to  graze  the  plain ; 

The  beasts  to  skim  beneath  the  main. 

Thus,  envious  of  another's  state, 

Eiich  blam'd  the  partial  hand  of  Fate. 
The  Bird  of  *Heaven  then  cried  aloud  : 

Jove  bids  disperse  the  murm'ring  crowd  j 

The  God  rejects  your  idle  prayers. 

Would  ye,  rebellious  nmlineers. 

Entirely  change  your  name  and  nature, 

And  be  the  very  envied  creature? 

What!  silent  all,  and  none  consent? 

Be  happy  then,  and  learn  content: 

Nor  imitate  the  restless  mind. 
And  proud  ambition  of  mankind. 

§  95.    FABLE  V.   The  fFild  Boar  and  tht  Ram. 
Against  an  elm  a  sheep  was  tied. 
The  butcher's  knife  in  blood  was  dyed ; 
The  patient  flock,  in  silent  fright. 
From  {ax  beheld  the  horrid  sight : 
A  savage  Boar,  who  near  them  stood, 
Thus  mock'd  to  scorn  the  fleecy  brood : 

All  cowards  should  be  serv'd  like  you  ; 
See,  see,  your  murd'rer  is  in  viewl 
With  purple  hands,  and  reeking  knife, 
He  strips  the  skin  yet  warm  with  life: 
Your  quarter'd  sires,  your  bleeding  dams. 
The  dying  bleat «)f  harmless  lambs. 
Call  for  revenge.     O  stupid  race! 
The  heart  that  wants  revenge  is  base^i- 

1  grant,  an  antient  Ram  replies. 
We  bear  no  terror  iu  our  eyes ; 
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Yet  think  us  not  of  soul  so  tame. 
Which  no  repeated  wrongs  inflame. 
Insensible  of  ev'ry  ill, 
because  we  want  thy  tusks  to  kill. 
Know,  those  who  violence  pursue, 
Give  to  themselves  the  vengeance  due  ; 
For  in  these  massacres  they  find 
The  two  chief  plagues  that  waste  mankind. 
Our  skins  supplies  the  wrangling  bar; 
It  wakes  their  slumb'ring  sons  to  war ; 
And  well  revenj^e  may  rest  contented. 
Since  drums  and  parchment  were  invented- 

§  96.    FABLE  VI.    The  Miser  and  Ph(us, 

The  wind  was  high,  the  window  shakes  j 

With  sudden  start  the  Miser  wakes; 

Along  the  silent  room  he  stalks ; 

Looks  back,  and  trembles  as  he  walks'. 

Each  lock  and  ev'ry  bolt  he  tries. 

In  ev'ry  creek  and  corner  pries ; 

Then  opes  the  chest  with  treasure  stor'd. 

And  stands  in  rapture  o'er  his  hoard. 

But  now,  with  sudden  qualms  possest. 

He  wrings  his  hands,  he  beats  his  breast ; 

By  conscience  stung,  he  wildly  stares. 

And  thus  his  guilty  soiil  declarer  : 

Had  the  deep  earth  her  stores  confin'd. 

This  heart  had  known  sweet  peace  of  mind. 

But  virtue's  sold!  Good  gods!  what  price 

Can  recompense  the  pangs  of  vice? 

O  bane  of  good  !  seducing  cheat! 

Can  man,  weak  man,  thy  pow'r  defeat? 
Gold  banish'd  honor  from  the  mind. 
And  only  left  the  name  behind ; 
Gold  sow'd  the  world  with  ev'ry  ill ; 
Gold  taught  the  murderer's  sw^ord  to  kill: 
'Twas  gold  instructed  coward  liearts 
In  treachery's  more  pernicious  arts. 
Who  can  recount  the  mischiefs  o'er? 
Virtue  resides  on  earth  no  morel 
He  spoke,  and  sigh'd.     In  angry  mood, 
Plutus,  his  god,  before  him  stood. 
The  Miser,  trembling,  Iqck'd  his  chest; 
The  vision  frown'd,  and  thus  address'd : 

Whence  is  this  vile  ungrateful  rant. 
Each  sordid  rascal's  daily  cant? 
Did  I,  base  wretch,  corrupt  mankind  I 
The  fault  's  in  thy  rapacious  mind. 
Because  my  blessmgs  are  abus'd. 
Must  I  be  censur'd,  curs'd,  accus'd? 
E'en  virtue's  self  by  knaves  is  made 
A  cloak  to  carry  on  the  trade ; 
And  pow'r  (when  lodg'd  in  their  possession) 
Grows  tyranny,  and  rank  oppression. 
Thus,  when  the  villain  crams  his  chest. 
Gold  is  the  canker  of  the  breast ; 
'Tis  av'rice,  insolence,  and  pride  ; 
And  ev'ry  shocking  vice  beside: 
But  when  to  virtuous  hands  'tis  given. 
It  blesses  like  the  dews  of  heaven ; 
Like  heaven,  it  hears  the  orphan's  cries, 
And  wipes  the  tears  from  widows'  eyes. 
Their  crimes  on  gold  shall  misers  lay. 
Who  pawu'd  their  sordid  souls  for  pay  ? 
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Letbravoes  then  (when  blood  is  spilt) 
Upbraid  the  passive  sword  with  guilt. 

§  97.     FABLE  VII.     7'he  Livriy  the  Fox, 
and  the  Geese. 

A  l.ioN,  tir'd  with  state  affairs, 
Ouite  sick  of  pomp,  and  worn  with  cares ; 
ftesoiv'd  (remote  from  noise  and  strife) 
III  peace  to  pass  his  latter  life. 

It  was  proclaiiu'd :  the  day  was  set: 
Behold  the  gen'ral  council  met. 
The  Fox,  was  viceroy  nam'd.     The  crowd 
To  the  new  regent  humbly  bow'd. 

Wolves,  bears,  and  mighty  tigers  bend. 
And  strive  who  most  shall  condescend. 
He  straight  assumes  a  solemn  grace. 
Collects  his  wisdom  in  his  face. 
The  crowd  admire  his  wit,  his  sense ; 
Each  word  hath  weight  and  consequence. 
The  flatt'rcr  all  his  art  >lisplays, 
He  who  hath  pow'r  is  sure  of  praise. 
A  fox  stepp'd  forth  before  tlie  rest, 

And  thus  the  servile  throng  address'd  • 
How  vast  his  talents,  born  to  rule, 

And  train'd  in  virtue's  honest  school: 

What  clemency  his  temper  sways  ! 

How  uncorrupt  are  all  his  ways  ! 

Beneath  his  conduct  and  commatid 

lliipine  shall  cease -to  \<'aste  the  land. 

His  brain  hath  stratagem  and  art ; 

Prudence  and  mercy  rule  his  heart. 

What  blessings  must  attend  the  nation 

Under  this  good  administration! 

He  said.     A  Goose  who  distant  stood, 

liaraugu'd  apart  the  cackling  brood  : 
Whene'er  I  hear  a  knave  commend. 

He  bids  me  shun  his  worthy  friend 

What  praise  !  what  mighty  commendation! 

But  'twas  a  Fox  who  spoke  th'  oration. 

Foxes  this  government  may  prize. 

As  gentle,  plentiful,  and  wiae  ; 

if  they  enjoy  the  sweets,  'tis  plain. 

We  Geese  nmst  feel  a  tyrant  reign. 

What  havock  now  shall  thin  our  race. 

When  ev'ry  petty  clerk  in  place. 

To  prove  his  taste  and  seem  polite. 

Will  feed  on  Geese  both  noon  and  night! 


As  Doris,  at  lier  i^llet's  duly, 
Sat  meditating  on  her  beauty. 
She  now  was  pensive,  now  wis  gay. 
And  loil'd  the  sultry  hours  away. 

As  thus  in  indolence  she  lies, 
A  giddy  Wasp  aroiind  her  flies. 
He  now  advances,  now  retires. 
Now  to  her  neck  and  cheek  aspires. 
Her  fan  in  vain  defends  her  charms ; 
Swift  he  returns,  again  alarms : 
For  by  repulse  he  bolder  grew,  ^ 

Perch  d  on  her  lip,  and  si])p'd  the  dew. 

She  frowns,  she  frets.    Good  gods!  she  cries. 
Protect  me  from  these  teasing  flies! 
Of  all  the  plagues  that  heaven  hath  sent, 
A  Wasp  is  most  impertinent. 

The  hov'ring  insect  thus  complain'd  : 
Am  I  then  slighted,  scorn'd,  disdainW? 
Can  such  oH'enee  your  anger  wake? 
'Twas  beauty  caus'd  the  bold  mistake. 
Those  cherry  lips  that  breathe  perfume. 
That  cheek  so  ripe  with  youthful  bloom. 
Made  me  with  strong  desire  pursue 
The  fairest  peach  that  ever  grew. 

Strike  him  not,  Jenny,  Doris  cries. 
Nor  murder  Wasps  like  vulgar  flies : 
For  though  he  'sfrec,  (to  do  him  right) 
Tlie  creature's  civil  and  polite. 

In  ecstasies  away  he  posts; 
V\' here'er  he  came  the  favor  boasts  ; 
Bra^s  how  her  sweetest  tea  he  sips. 
And  shows  the  sugar  on  his  lips. 

The  hint  alarm'd  the  forwarU  crew  : 
Sure  of  success,  away  they  flew. 
Th6y  share  the  dainties  of  the  day. 
Round  her  with  airy  music  play, 
And  now  they  flutter,  now  tliey  rest. 
Now  soar  again,  and  skim  her  t>reast. 
Nor  were  they  banish'd  till  she  found 
That  Wasps  have  stings,  ar-d  felt  the  wound. 


§  98.     FABLE  VIII.     The  Lady  and  thcWasp. 

What  whispeft  mnst  the  beauty  bear! 

What  hourly  nonsense  haunts  her  car ! 

Where'er  hcf  eyes  dispense  their  charms. 

Impertinence  around  her  swarms. 

Did  not  the  tender  nonsense  strike, 

Contempt  and  scorn  might  soon  dislike; 

Forbickling  airs  might  thin  the  place  ; 

The  slightest  flaj>  a  fly  can  chase. 

But  who  can  drive  the  num'rous  breed  I 

Chase  one,  another  will  succeed, 

Who  knows  a  fool,  must  know  his  brother, 

One  fop  will  recommend  another : 

And  with  this  plague  she  *s  rightly  curst. 

Because  she  liiten'd  to  the  firKt. 


§  99.     FABLir  IX.     The  Bull  and  the  Mastiff, 
SiiEK  yon  to  train  your  fav'rite  Boy  ? 
Each  caution,  'ev'ry  care  employ  r 
And  ere  you  venture  to  corjfide. 
Let  his  preceptor's  heart  be  tried: 
Weij^h  well  his  manners,  life,  and  scope  : 
On  theie  depends  thy  future  hope. 
As  on  a  time,  in  j)eaceful  reign, 
A  Bull  enjoy 'd  the  flow'ry  plain, 
A  Mastift'  pass'd;  inflam'd  with  ire. 
His  eye-balls  shot  indignant  fire  : 
He  foam'd,  he  rag'd  with  thirst  of  blood. 
Spurning  the  ground  the  monarch  stood. 
And  roar'd  aloud — Suspend  the  fight ; 
In  a  whole  skin  go  sleep  to-night: 
Or  tell  me,  ere  the  battle  rage. 
What  wrongs  provoke  thee  to  engage? 
Is  it  ambition  fires  thy  breast, 
Or  av'rice,  that  ne'er  can  rest  ? 
From  these  alone  unjustly  springs 
■Theworld-dcstroymg  wrath  of  kings. 
,      The  surly  MastiiF  thus  returns ; 
j  Within  my  bosom  glory  burns. 
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I/ike  herpes  of  eiernal  name, 
VVhoui  poets  sin;!,  1  fi«ilu  for  fume. 
Tlie  butcher'*  spirit-stirring  uiiud 
To  daily  Avur  — luy  yolith  iiicliii'd ; 
He  train'd  me  to  heroic  deed  ; 
Taught  me  to  conquer  or  to  bleed. 

Curs'd  Dog  1  the  Bull  replied  ;  no  more 
1  wonder  at  thy  thirst  of  gore; 
Vor  thou  Cbciieuth  a  butcher  train'd. 
Whose  hands  vviili  cruelty  are  stain'd. 
His  daily  murders  in  thy  view) 
Must,  like  the  tutor,  blood  pursue. 
Take  then  thy  fate.     With  goring  wound. 
At  once  he  lifts  him  from  the  ground  : 
Aloft  the  sprawling  hero  flies; 
.Sklanglcd  he  falls,  he  howls,  and  dies. 


§  100.     FABLE  X.     The  Elephant  and  the 
Hookseller^ 

The  man  who  with  undaunted  toils 
Siiils  unknown  seas  to  unknown  soils. 
With  various  wonders  feasts  his  sitght : 
What  stranger  wonders  does  he  write  ! 
We  read,  and  in  description  view 
Creatures  which  Adam  never  knew  : 
for,  when  we  risque  no  contradiction. 
It  prompts  the  tongue  to  deal  in  fiction. 
Those  things  tliat  startle  me  or  you, 
1  grant  are  strange,  yet  may  be  true. 
Who  doubts  that  Elephants  are  found 
For  science  and  for  sense  renown'd  ? 
Borri  records  their  strength  of  parts. 
Extent  of  thought,  and  skill  in  arts  ; 
How  they  perform  the  law's  decrees, 
And  save  tlie  state  the  hangman's  fees : 
And  how  by  travel  understand 
The  language  of  another  land. 
Let  those  who  question  this  report. 
To  Pliny's  antient  page  resort ; 
How  learn'd  was  that  sagacious  breed! 
Who  now  like  them  the  Greek  can  read  1 

As  one  of  these,  in  days  of  yore, 
Rummag'd  a  shop  of  learning  o'er  j 
Not,  like  our  modern  deeds,  minding 
Only  the  margin's  breadth  and  binding  j 
A  book  his  curious  eye  detaini, 
Where  with  exactest  care  and  pains 
Were  ev'ry  beast  and  bird  pourtray'd. 
That  e'er  the  search  of  man  survey'd. 
Their  natures  and  their  pow'rs  were  writ 
With  all  the  pride  of  human  wit. 
The  page  he  with  attention  spread, 
And  thus  remark'd  on  w  hat  he  read  : 

Man  with  strong  reason  is  endovv'di 
A  beast  scarce  instinct  is  allow'd. 
But  let  this  author's  work  be  tried  : 
'Tis  plain  that  neither  was  his  guide. 
Can  he  di^^cern  the  different  natures. 
And  weigh  the  pow'r  of  other  creatures. 
Who  by  the  partial  work  hath  shown 
He  knows  so  lililc  of  his  own  ? 
How  falsely  is  t'we  s{)aniel  drawn  I 
Did  man  from  him  first  learn  to  fawn? 


A  dog  proficient  in  the  trade ! 
He  tlie  chief  flatt'rer  nature  made  I 
Go,  Man,  the  ways  of  courts  discern. 
You  '11  find  a  spaniel  still  might  learn. 
How  can  the  l^ox's  theft  and  plunder 
Provoke  his  censure  or  his  wonder  ? 
From  courtier  tricks,  and  lawyers  art?. 
The  fox  might  well  inqjrove  liis  parts. 
The  lion,  wolf,  and  tiger's  brood. 
He  curses  for  their  thirst  of  blood: 
But  is  not  man  to  man  a  prey  ? 
Beasts  kill  for  hringer,  men  'for  pay. 

Tlie  Bookseller,  who  heard  him  speak. 
And  saw  him  turn  a  page  of  Greek, 
Thought,  what  a  genius  have  1  found  ? 
Then  thus  address'd  with  bow  profound  : 

Learn'd  Sir,  if  you'd  employ  your  pen 
Against  the  sei>seless  sons  of  men. 
Or  write  the  history  of  Siam, 
No  man  is  better  pay  than  I  am ; 
Or,  since  vour  learn'd  in  Greek,  let's  see 
Something  a^inst  the  Trinity. 

When,  wrinkling  with  a  sneer  his  tnn^k. 
Friend,  qtioth  the  Elephant,  you  're  drimk  j 
E'en  keep  your  money,  and  be  wise ; 
Leave  man  on  man  to  criticise  : 
For  that  you  ne'er  can  want  a  pen 
Among  the  senseless  sons  of  men. 
They  unprovok'd  will  court  the  fray  ; 
Ewvy  's  a  sharper  spur  than  pay. 
No  author  ever  spar'd  a  brotlier ; 
Wits  are  game-cocks  to  one  another. 


§  101 


FABLE  XI.     The  Peacock,  the  Turketf^ 
and  the  Goose. 


In  beauty  faults  conspicuous  grow  ; 
The  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  snow. 

As  near  a  barn,  by  hunger  led, 
A  Peacock  with  the  poultry  fed  ; 
All  view'd  him  with  an  envious  eye. 
And  mock'd  his  gaudy  pageantry. 
He,  conscious  of  superior  merit. 
Contemns  their  base  reviling  spirit ; 
His  state  and  dignity  assumes. 
And  to  the  sun  displays  his  plumes  ; 
Which,  like  the  heav*ns  o'er-arching  skict^ 
Are  spangled  with  a  thousand  eyes  : 
The  circling  rays,  and  varied  light. 
At  once  confound  their  dazzkd  sight : 
On  ev'ry  tongue  detraction  bunis. 
And  malice  prompts  their  spleen  by  turns  r 

Mark  with  what  insolence  and  pride 
The  creature  takes  his  haughty  str'iide. 
The  Turkey  cries.     Can  spleen  contiia  ? 
Sure  noevcr  bird  was  half  so  vain  I 
But,  were  intriusic  merit  seen. 
We  Turkeys  have  the  whiter  skin. 

From  tongue  to  tongue  they  caught  abute  > 
And  next  was  heard  tiie  hissing  Goo&e  : 
What  hideous  legs  !  what  filthy  claws  1 
I  scorn  to  censure  little  flaws. 
Then  what  a  horrid  squalling  throat ! 
Ev'n  owls  are  frighted  at  the  note. 
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True -^ those  nre  faults,  the  Peacockeries  ; 
My  scream,  niv  shanks,  you  m;iy  despise  : 
But  such  bUnJ  critics  rai'l  in  vain  : 
What !  overlook  my  radiant  train  ! 
Kiunv,  did  my  legs '(your  scorn  and  sport) 
'.riie  Turkey  c»r  the  Goose  support, 
And  did  ye' scream  with  harsher  sound, 
'J'hose  faults  in  you  had  ne'er  been  found! 
To  all  apparent 'beauties  blind, 
Kach  blemish  strikes  an  envious  mind. 

Thus  in  assemblies  have  I  seen 
A  nymph  of  brightest  charms  and  mien. 
Wake  envy  in  each  ugly  face  ; 
And  buzzing  scandal  lifls  the  place* 


§  J02.  FABLE  XII.  Cupid,  Ilijmen,  and  PlutUs. 

As  Cupid  in  Cythcru's  grove 
Kmplov'd  the  lesser  pow'rs  of  love; 
Some  shape  the  bow,  or  fit  the  string  j 
Some  give  the  taper  shaft  its  \ving. 
Or  turn  the  polish'd  quiver's  tiiould, 
Or  head  the  darts  \vith  temper'd  gold* 
Amidst  their  toil  And  various  care. 
Thus  Hymen,  with  assuming  air, 
Addre5s''d  the  god  :  Thou  purblind  chit. 
Of  awkward  and  ill-judgilig  wit, 
J  f  matches  are  not  better  made. 
At  once  I  must  fors^vear  my  trade. 
You  send  me  such  ill-coupled  folks, 
'I'hat  'tis  a  siiame  to  sell  ihem  yokes  j 
They  squabble  for  a  pin,  a  feather. 
And  wonder  how  they  came  together. 
The  husband's  sullen,  dogged,  shyj 
The  wife  grows  flippant  in  reply ; 
>Itt  loves  command  and  due  restriction, 
Aw\  she  as  well  likes  contradiction  : 
She  never  slavishly  submits  j 
She'll  have  her  will,  or  have  her  fits  : 
He  this  way  tugs,  she  t'other  draws  ; 
The  man  grows  jealous,  iind  vvith  cause; 
Nothing  can  save  him  but  di\  orce  : 
And  here  the  wife  complies  of  course. 

When,  says  the  boy,  had  I  to  do 
With  either  your  affairs  or  you  ? 
1  never  idly  spent  my  darts  ', 
You  trade  in  mercenary  hearts. 
For  settlements  the  lawyer's  feed  ; 
Is  my  hand  witness  to  the  deed? 
If  th'ev  like  cat  and  dog  agree. 
Go  rail  at  Piutus,  not  at  me. 

Plutus  appear'd,  and  said — 'Tis  true. 
In  marriage  gold  is  all  their  view ; 
Tliey  seek  no  beautv,  wit,  or  sense  ; 
And  love  is  seldom  the  pretence. 
All  offer  incense  at  my  shrine. 
And  I  alone  the  bargain  sign. 
How  can  Belinda  blame  her  fate  ? 
She  only  ask'd  a  great  estate. 
Doris  was  rich  enough,  'tis  true  ; 
Her  lord  must  give  her  title  too  : 
And  ev'ry  man,  or  rich  or  poor, 
A  fortune  asks,  and  asks  no  mOre. 


Av'rlce,  whatever  shape  it  bears. 
Must  still  be  coupled  with  its  cares. 


§   103*     FABLE  XIII.     The  Tame  Sla^. 
As  a  young  Stag  the  thicket  pass"d. 
The  branclies  held  hi^  antlers  fast ; 
A  clown,  who  saw  the  captive  liung. 
Across  the  horns  his  halter  flung. 

jSovv  safely  hamperVl  in  the  cord. 
He  bore  the  present  to  his  lord. 
His  lord  was  plcas'd  5  as  was  the  clown. 
When  he  was  tipp'd  with  half-a-crown. 
The  stag  was  brought  before  his  wife! 
The  tender  lady  begg'd  his  life. 
How  sleek  the  skin  !  how  speck'd  like  ermine  1 
Sure  never  creature  was  so  charming  ! 

At  first  within  the  yard  confin'd. 
He  flies,  and  hides  from  all  mankind; 
Now,  bo.lder  grown,  with  fix'd  amaze. 
And  distant  awe,  presumes  to  gaze  : 
Munches  the  linen  on  the  lines, 
.^nd  on  a  hood  or  apron  dines  j 
He  steals  my  little  master's  bread, 
Follows  the' servants  to  be  fed  : 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  he  stands. 
To  feel  the  praise  of  patting  hands; 
f^'xamines  ev'ry  fist  for  meat, 
And,  though  repuls'd,  disdiins  retreat  3 
Attacks  again  with  Icvell'd  horns  ; 
And  man,  that  was  liis  terror,  scorns 

Such  iu  the  count:)'  maiden's  fright. 
When  first  a  red-coat  is  in  sight; 
Behind  the  door  she  hides  her  face  ; 
Next  time  at  distance  eyes  the  lace  j 
She  now  can  all  his  terrors  stand. 
Nor  from  his  squeeze  withdraws  her  hand^ 
She  plays  familiar  in  his  arms. 
And  ev'ry  soldier  hath  his  charms, 
IVom  tent  to  tent  she  spreads  her  flame  ; 
For  custom  conijuers  fear  and  shame. 


§   ]04. 


FABLE  XIV.  The  Monkey  tvho  had 
seen  the  JForld. 
A  Monkey,  to  reform  the  times. 
Resolved  to  visit  foreign  climes  : 
For  men  in  distant  regions  roam 
To  bring  politer  manners  home. 
So  forth  he  fares,  all  toil  defies ; 
Misfortune  serves  to  make  us  wise. 

At  length  the  trcach'rous  snare  was  laid  j 
Poor  PuK  was  caught,  to  town  convey'd, 
There  sold.     How  envied  was  his  doom. 
Made,  captive  in  a  lady's  room  ! 
Proud  as  a  lover  of  his  chains, 
He  day  by  day  her  fa\or  gains. 
Whene'er  the  duty  of  the'day 
The  toilet  calls,  with  ntirnic  play 
He  twirls  her  knots,  he  cracks  her  fan, 
Like  any  other  gentleman. 
In  visits  too  his  parts  and  wit. 
When  jests  grew  dull,  \Nere  sure  to  hit. 
Proud  with  applau?c,  he  thought  liis  m'uid 
Ip  cv'ry  courtly  art  refin'd ; 
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Like  Orplifcus  biiriU  with  public  zeal, 
To  civilize  the  Monkey  weal : 
So  watch'd  occasion,  broke  his  chain. 
And  sought  his  native  woods  again. 

The  Iwiry  sylvans  round  him  press, 
Astorrish'd  at  his  strut  and  dress. 
Some  praiise  his  sleeve  ;  and  others  glotc 
Upon  his  rich  embrokier'd  coat ; 
'\h>  dapper  perriwig  commcndin;^. 
With  the  black  tail  behind  depending  : 
His  powder'd  back,  abote,  btlow, 
I/ike  hoary  frost  or  rteecy  snow  ; 
But  all  with  en^y  aird  desire 
His  iiutt'ring  shoiddcr-knot  admire. 

Hear  and  improve,  he  pertly  cries ; 
I  come  to'irtakc  a  nation  wise. 
Weigh  your  own  worth,  support  your  pfece. 
The  ne:^t  in  rank  to  human  /ace. 
in  cities  lonr^  I  pass'd  my  days, 
{'onversd  with  uien,  and  learn'd  their  waVs. 
'I'heir  dress,  their  courtly  manners  see  ; 
Keform  yonr  state,  and  copy  me. 
Seek  ye  to  thrive  ?  in  Hatt'ry  deal ; 
Your  scorn,  your  hate,  witli  that  coftccaL 
Seem  only  U;  regard  your  friends. 
But  use  them  for  your  private  ends. 
Stint  not  to  truth  t"he  flow  of  w^it  •; 
Be  prompt  to  lie  whene'er  'tis  fit. 
Bend  all  your  force  to  spatter  m'erit  j 
Scandal  is  conversation's  spirit. 
Boldly  to  ev'ry  thing  attend, 
And  men  your  talents  shall  com-mend. 
I  kiu'.vv  the  greaf .     Observe  me  right  5 
So  shall  you  gtow  like  man  polite. 

He  spoke,  and  bow'd.     With  mutt' ring  jaws 
The  wond'ring  circle  grinn'd  applause. 
Kow,  warm  with  malice,  envy,  spite. 
Their  most  obligifng  friends  they  bite  j 
And,  fond  to  copy  human  ways, 
i-ractice  new  mischiefs  all  their  days. 

'I'll us  the  dull  Lad,  too  tall  for  school. 
With  travel  fmishes  the  frxol  ; 
Studious  of  ev'fy  coxcomb's  airs. 
He  drinks,  tunnies,  dresses,  whores,  and  swears  j 
O'erlook*  with'  scorn  all  virtuous  arts  j 
For  vice  his  fitted  to  his  parts. 
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As  thus  he  watk'd  in  musing  tliought. 
His  ear  imi>erfect  accents  taught  -, 
With  cautious  sleps  he  nearer  drew  : 
By  the  thick  shade  conceal'd  fr6m  viewy 
High  on  the  branch  a'  Pheasant  stood  ; 
Around  her  alt  her  list'ning  brood  j 
Proud  of  the  Vdessings  of  her  nest. 
She  thus  a  mother's  care  express'd : 
No  dangers  here  shal>  circumvei>t  j' 
Within  the  woods  enjoy  content. 
Sooner  the  hawk  or  vulture  trust 
Than  Man,  of  animals  the  worst; 
In  hinft  iBgratiiude  vou  find  ; 
A  vice  j^jcculiapto  tne  kitid.  . 

The  sheej),  whose  annual  fleece  is  dyecj 
To  gujird  his  health,  and  serve  his  pride, 
Forc'd  from  his  fold  ami  n-ative  plain. 
Is  in  the  crtrel  shambles  slain. 
The  swarms  who,  with  iiKlustrioiis  skill/ 
His  hives  with  wax  and  honey  fill. 
In  vain  whole  sumnitr  days 'Employ 'd, 
Th6ir  stores  arc  sold,  their  race  destroy 'd; 
What  tribute  from  the  goose  is  paid  I 
Does  not  her  Sfiiig  all  science  aid  ? 
Does  it  not  lovers'  hearts  explain. 
And  drifdgc  to  raise  the  merchant's  gain  ? 
WhaP  now  rewards  tlu's  gen'ral  use? 
Me  takes  the  cp^iifls,  and"  eats  the  goose. 
Man  then  avord,  detest  his  ways  ; 
So  safety  shall  prolong  your  days- 
When  services  are  thus  acquitted. 
Be  sure  ^ve  Pheasants  must  be  spitted. 


$  106'.     tABLE  XV.     The  Philosopher  and 
the  Pheasants. 
The  Sage,  a\yak'd  at  early  day. 
Thro'  the  deep  forest  took' his  way  j 
Drawn"  by  the  music  of  the  groves, 
Alonc^  the  winding  gloom  he  roves  ; 
t''rom  tree  to  Ifee  the  warbling  throats 
Prolong  the  sw^eet  allium  ate  notes. 
But  w  here  he  pass'd  he  terror  threw  ; 
The  song  broke  short,  the  warblers  flew  j 
The  thrushe«chattcr"d  with  affright, 
And  nighthignlcs  abhorr'd  his  sight; 
All  animals  before  him  ran. 
To  shun  the  hateful  sight  of  man. 

\\  hence  is  this  dread  of  ev'ry  creature  ? 
Fly  they  out  figure,  or  pur  nature  ? 


The  Pi7i  and  the  Needle. 

A  PiN^,  who  long  had  serv'd  a  beauty. 
Proficient  in  the  toilet's  duty. 
Had  form'd  her  sleeve,  conhn'd  her  hair, 
Or  given  her  knot  a  smarter  air. 
Now  nearest  to  her  heart  was  phc'd. 
Now  in  her  mantua's  tail  disgrac'dj 
But  could  she  partial  fortune  blame. 
Who  saw  her  lover  serv'd  the  same. 

At  length  from  all  her  honors  cast. 
Through  various  turns  of  life  she  pass'd  j 
Now  glitter  d  on  a  taylor's  arm  , 
Now  kept  a  beggar's 'infant  warm  ; 
Now,  rang'd  within  a  miser's  coat, 
Contributes  to  his  yearly  groat : 
No\v  raia'd  again  from  low  approach. 
She  visits  in  the  doctor's  coach ! 
Here,  there,  by  various  fortune  tost. 
At  last  in  Gretham-hall  was  lost. 
Charm'd  with  the  wonders  of  the  show. 
On  ev'ry  si(le,  above j  below, 
She  now  of  this  or  that  inquires  ; 
What  least  was  understood  admires. 
'Tis  nlain,  each  thing  so  struck  her  miud> 
Her  head's  of  virtuoso  kind. 

And  pray  what's  this,  and  this,  dear  Sir  * 
.\  Needle,  says  the  interpreter. 
She  knew  the  name  :  and  thus  the  fool 
Addrejs'd  her  as  a  taylor's  tool. 

A  needle 
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A  needle  Avith  that  filthj^  stone, 
Quite  idle,  all  with  rust  o'crgrovvxi ! 
You  better  might  employ  your  parts. 
And  aid  the  sempstress  iu  lier  arts. 
But  tell  nie  how  the  friendship  grew, 
Belwceri  that  paltry  fUnt  and  you. 

Friend,  says  the  Needle,  cease  to  blame ; 
I  follow  real  worth  and  fame. 
Know'st  thou  the  loadstone's  pow'r  and  art. 
That  virtue  virtues  can  impart  ? 
Of  all  his  talents  I  partake ; 
How  can  I  such  a  friend  forsake! 
'Tis  I  direct  the  pilot's  hand 
To  shun  the  rocks  and  treach'rous  sand  ; 
By  me  the  distant  world  is  known. 
And  either  India  is  our  own. 
Had  I  w4th  milliners  been  bred. 
What  had  I  been  ?  -the  guide  of  thread. 
And  drudg'd  as  vulgar  needles  do, 
Of  no  more  consequence  than  you. 


§  107.     FABLE  XVII.     The  Shepherd's  Dog 
and  the  Wolf. 

A  Wolf,  with  hunger  fierce  and  bold, 

Ravag'd  the  plains,  and  thinn'd  the  fold  ; 

Deep  in  the  wood  secure  he  lay  ; 

The  thefts  of  night  regal'd  the  day. 

In  vain  the  shepherd's  wakeful  care 

Had  spread  the  toils,  and  walch'd  the  snare  ; 

In  vain  the  Dog  pursued  his  pace, 

The  fleeter  robber  mock'd  the  chace. 

'As  Lightfoot  rang'd  the  forest  round, 
By  chance  his  foe's  retreat  he  found. 

A  truce,  replies  the  Wolf.     'Tis  done. 
The  Dog  the  parley  thus  begun  : 

How  can  that  strong  intrepid  mind 
Attack  a  weak  defenceless  kind  ? 
Those  jaws  should  prey  on  nobler  food. 
And  drink  the  boar's  and  lion's  blood  ; 
Great  souls  with  gen'rous  pity  melt, 
W^hich  coward  tyrants  never  felt. 
How  harmless  is  our  fleecy  care  ! 
Be  brave',  and  let  thy  mercy  spare. 

Friend,  says  the  Wolf,  the  matter  weigh  ; 
Nature  design'd  us  beasts  of  prey  j 
As  such,  when  hunger  finds  a  treat, 
T^Ls  necessary  Wolves  should  eat. 
If,  miiKlful  of  the  bleating  weal, 
Thy  bosom  burn  with  real  zeal, 
Hence,  and  thy  tyrant  lord  beseech  ; 
To  hiri)  repeat  the  moving  speech : 
A  Wolf  eats  sheep  but  now  and  tlien  ; 
Ten  thousands  are  devour'd  by  men. 
An  open  foe  may  prove  a  curse  ; 
But  a  pretended  friend  is  worse. 


§108.    FABLE  XVIII.  The  Paintcrwho  pleased 
nol'odi/  and  every  hody. 

Lest  men  suspect  your  tale  untrue. 
Keep  probability  in  view. 
The  trav'ller  leaping  o'er  those  bounds, 
The  credit  of  his  book  confounds. 


Who  with  his  tongue  hath,  armies  routed. 

Makes  ev'n  his  real  courage  doubted: 

But  flatt'rv  never  seems  absurd. 

The  flatter 'd  always  take  your  word  • 

Im[)Ossibilitics  seem  just ; 

Tliey  take  the  strongest  praise  on  trust. 

liyberboles,  tho'  ne'er  so  great. 

Will  still  come  short  of  self-conceit. 
So  very  like,  a  iPainter  drew. 

That  ev'ry  eye  the  picture  knew  ; 

He  hit  complexion,  feature,  air. 

So  just,  the  life  itself  was  there. 

No  flati'ry  with  his  colors  laid, 

Tw  bloom  restor'd  tlie  folded  maid  ; 

He  gave  each  muscle  all  its  strength ; 

1'he  raouth,  the  chin,  the  nose's  lengtli. 

His  honest  pencil  touch'd  with  truth, 

And  mark'cl  the  date  of  agq  and  youth. 

He  lost  his  friends,  his  practice  fail'd  ; 

Truth  should  not  always  be  reveal'd  „ 

In  dusty  piles  his  pictures  lay. 

For  no  one  sent  the  second  pay. 

Two  bustos,  fraught  with  ev'ry  grace, 

A  Venus  and  Apollo's  face. 

He  plac'd  in  view  ;  resolv'd  to  please 

Whoever  saT,  he  drew  from  these  j 

From  these  correctf?d  ev'ry  feature. 

And  sjMrited  each  awkward  creature. 

All  things  were  set ;  the  hour  was  eomc. 

His  jxdlet  ready  </er  his  thumb, 

iNly  Lord  apj)ear'd  ;  and,  seated  right 

In  proper  attitude  and  light. 

The  Painter  look'd,  he  sketch'd  the  piece, 

Tlien  dip])'d  his  pencil,  talk'd  of  Greece. 

Of  7'itian's  tints,  of  Guido's  air  : 

Those  eyes,  my  Lord,  the  spirit  there 

Might  well  a  llaphixel's  hand  require. 

To  give  them  all  the  native  fire  ; 

The  features  fraught  with  sense  and  wit. 

You  '11  gram,  are  very  hard  to  hit; 

But  yet  with  patience  you  shall  view 

As  much  as  paint  and  art  can  do. 

Observe  the  work.     My  Lord  replied. 

Till  now  I  thought  my  mcmth  was  wide  ; 

Besides,  my  nose  is  somewhat  long  ; 

Dear  Sir,  for  me  'lis  far  too  young. 
Oh  pardon  rne  !  the  artist  cried. 

In  this  the  painters  nuist  decide. 

The  piece  ev'n  common  eyes  must  strike ; 

I  warrant  it  extremely  like. 
My  Lord  examin'd  it  anew; 

No  looking-glass  secm'd  half  so  true. 
A  Latly  came,  with  borrow'd  grace. 

He  from  his  Venus  form'd  her  fiice. 

Her  lover  prais'd  the  Painter's  art ; 

So  like  the  j)icture  in  his  heart ! 

To  ev'ry  age  some  charm  he  lent ; 

E\'n  beauties  were  almost  content- 
Thro'  all  the  town  his  art  they  prais'd ; 

His  custom  grew,  his  price  Avas  rais'd: 

Had  he  the  real  likeness  shown. 

Would  any  man  the  picture  own  ? 

Hut  when  thus  happily  he  wrought, 

F.ach  found  the  likeness  in  his  thought. 
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FABLE  XIX.     The  Lion  and  the  Cuh. 


§109. 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 

^V'ho  court  it  froia  tlie  mean  at»d  base! 

These  cannot  l)car  an  equal  ulgh. 

But  from  superior  merit  lly. 

They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  joke. 

And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  Mxioke, 

'J'liere  o'er  some  petty  chib  preside  j 

So  poor,  so  paltr)'  is  their  pride  ! 

TSay,  ev'n  with  fool*  wliolc  nights  will  sit. 

In  hopes  to  be  supienic  in  wit. 

If  these  can  read,  to  these  I  write. 

To  set  theh"  worth  in  truest  light. 

A  Lion-cub,  of  sordid  mind. 
Avoided  all  the  lion-kind  ; 
Fond  of  applause  he  sought  the  feasts 
Of  vulgar  and  ignoble  beasls  ; 
With  a!5ses  all  his  time  he  spent ; 
Their  club's  perpetual  president. 
He  caught  their  manners,  looks,  and  airs  ; 
An  ass  m  ev'ry  thing  but  ears ! 
If  e'er  his  highness  meant  a  joke. 
They  grinn'd  applause  before  he  spoke  ; 
13ut  at  each  word  what  shouts  of  praise  ! 
^Jood  gods !  how  natural  he  brays  I 

Elate  with  fllatt'ry  and  conceit. 
He  seeks  his  royal  sire's  retreat ; 
Forward,  and  iond  to  shf)w  his  parts. 
His  highness  bra5-s  ;  the  lion  starts : 

Puppy  !  that  curs'd  vociferation 
Betrays  thy  Hfe  and  conversation  : 
Coxcombs,  an  ever-noisy  race. 
Are  trumpets  of  their  own  disgrace. 

Why  so  severe  ?  tlie  Cub  replies  j 
Our  senate  always  held  me  wise. 

How  weak  is  pride  !  returns  the  sire  ; 
All  fools  are  vain  when  fools  admire  ! 
But  know,  what  stupid  asses  prize. 
Lions  and  noble  beasts  despise. 

^  no.     FABLE  XX,    The  old  Hen  and  the  Cock. 
He.strain  your  child  ;  you  '11  soon  believe 
The  text  which  says,  '  We  sprung  from  Eve.' 

As  an  old  Hen  led  forth  her  train. 
And  seem'd  to  peck  to  show  the  grain  ; 
She  rak'd  the  chaiF,  she  scratch'd  the  ground. 
And  glerjn'd  the  spacious  yard  around. 
A  giddy  Chick,  to  try  her  wings, 
On  the  well's  n:"rrovv  margin  springs. 
And  prone  she  drops.     Tlic  mother's  breast 
All  day  with  sorrow  was  posscst.     ' 

A  Cock  she  met;  her  son  she  knew. 
And  in  her  heart  al>ecii«n  grew. 

My  son,  says  she,  I  grant  your  years 
Have  reach'd  beyond  a  mother's  cares. 
I  see  you  vig'rous,  strong,  and  bold ; 
1  hear  with  joy  your  triiunphs  told. 
'Tis  not  from  Cocks  thy  fate  I  dread  j 
But  let  thy  ever-nary  tread 
Avoid  yon  well ;  the  fatal  phce 
Is  sure  perdition  to  our  rac^. 
Print  this  my  counsel  on  thy  brea;t  : 
To  the  just  giKls  I  leave  the  rest 


He  thank't^  her  care  ;  yet  day  by  day 
His  bosom  bnrn'd  to  disobey  ; 
And  ev'rv  time  the  well  he  saw, 
Scorn'd  in  his  heart  the  foolish  law  : 
Near  and  more  near  each  day  he  drew. 
And  long'd  to  try  the  dan^'rous  view. 

Why  was  this' idle  charge?  he  cries j 
Let  courage  female  fears  despise. 
Or  did  she  doubt  my  heart  was  brave. 
And  therefore  this  injunction  gave  ? 
Or  docs  her  harvest  store  the  place, 
A  treasure  fof  her  younger  race  ? 
And  would  she  thus  my  search  prevent? 
1  stand  resolv'd,  and  dare  th*  event. 

Thus  saidj  lie  mounts  the  margin's  round. 
And  j)ries  into  the  depth  profound. 
He.stretch'd  his  neck  ;  and  from  below 
W  ith  stretching  neck  advanc'd  a  foe: 
W\\\\  wrath  his  milled  plumes  he  rears. 
The  foe  with  rufHcd  plumes  appears; 
Threat  aTiswer'd  threat;  his  fury  grew; 
Headlong  to  meet  the  war  he  flew  ; 
But  when  the  wat'ry  death  he  found. 
He  tht.'.s  lamented  as  he  drown'd  : 

I  ne'er  had  been  in  this  condition. 
But  for  my  mother's  prohibition, 

§111.  FABLE  XXI.    The Raf.-Cafcher  and  Caf>g^ 

Thk  rats  by  night  such  mischief  did, 

Betty  was  ev'rv  moriung  chid  : 

They  undermm'd  whole  sides  of  bacon  ; 

Her  cheese  was  saj)p'd,  her  tarts  were  taken  ; 

Her  pasties,  fcnc'd  with  thickest  paste. 

Were  all  demolish'd  and  laid  waste. 

She  ciirs'd  the  Cat  for  want  of  duty. 

Who  left  her  foes  a  constant  bboty. 

An  Eno-incer  of  noted  skill 

Engag'd  to  stop  the  growing  ill. 

From  room  to  room  he  now  sur\eys 
Their  haunts,  llicir  works,  their  secret  ways. 
Finds  where  they  'scape  an  ambuscade. 
And  whence  the' nightly  sally's  made. 

An  envious  Cat  from  place  to  place. 
Unseen  attends  his  silent  pace. 
She  saw  that,  if  his  trade  went  on. 
The  purring  race  must  be  undone  ; 
So  secretly  removes  his  baits. 
And  ev'n,' stratogem  defeats. 

Again 'he  sets'the  noison'd  toils. 
And  Puss  ag-ain  the  labor  foils. 

*•  What  foe  (to  frtistrate  my  designs) 
"  My  schemes  thus  nightly  countermines  ?" 
Incens'd,  he  cries  :  "  this  very  hour 
*'  The  wretch  shall  bleed  beneath  my  pow'r." 

So  said  —  a  pond'rous  trap  he  brought. 
And  in  the  fact  poor  l*uss  was  caught'. 

**  Smuggler,"  says  he,  "  thou  shalt  be  made 
"  A  victim  to  otuloss  of  trade." 

The  captive  Cat,  with  piteous  mews,      , 
For  pardon,  life,  and  freedom  sues. 
'*  A  sister  of  the  science  spare; 
"  One  inl're^,t  4s  our  common  c<nre." 

"  What  insolence  1"  the  man  replied^ 
"  Slu.U  Cats  with  us  the  game  divide  ? 
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**  Were  all  your  mterlopuig  bafid 
**  Extingiiisii'd,  or  cxpell'd  the  laud, 
"  AVe  Rat-catchers  might  raise  our  fees, 

*  *  Sole  guardians  of  a  iiiuiou's  cliecsc  1" 

A  Cat,  who  saw  the  lifted  knife, 

Thu?  spoke,  and  savM  her  si-ter's  life  : 

'  In  ev'rv  age  and  clime  we  see, 

*  Two  of  u  trade  can  ne'er  ai!,ie^. 

*  Each  hates  his  neighbour  for  encroaching  j 

*  'Sqtucestigiiiatisei  'squire  for  poachiiigj 

*  Bttiiuties  wiih  heautits^are  iu  arms, 

*  And  scandal  pelts  each  other's  charms  ; 

*  Kings  too  their  neighbour  kings  dethrone, 

*  In  hope  to  make  the  world  their  own. 

*  But  let  us  limit  our  desires ; 

'  Not  war  like  beauties,  king-s,  and  'squires  ; 

*  For  tho'  we  both  one  })rey  pursue, 

*  There 's  game  enough  for  us  and  yorr.' 


§  112.  FABLE  XXII,    The  Goat  without  a  Beard. 

"Tis  certain  that  the  modish  passions 
Descend  among  the  crowd,  like  fashions. 
Excuse  me,  then,  if  pride,  conceit 
(The  manners  of  the  fair  and  great), 
1  give  to  monkeys,  asses,  hogs, 
Fleas,  owls,  goats,  butterflies,  and  dogs. 
I  »ay  that  these  are  proud  :  what  then  ? 
1  never  said  they  equal  men. 

A  Goat  (as  vain  as  Goat  can  be) 
Affected  singularity. 
vV'hene'er  a  tliymy  bank  he  found. 
He  roU'd  upon  the  fragrant  groLUui  ; 
And  then  with  fond  attention  stood, 
F'ix'd  o'er  his  image  in  the  flood. 

*'  I  hate  my  frowsy  beard,"  he  cries  j 
*'  My  youth  is  lost  in  this  disguise. 
'*  Did  not  the  females  know  my  vigor, 
**  Well  might  they  loath  this  rev 'rend  figure.'* 

Resolv'd  to  smooth  his  shaggy  face. 
He  sought  the  barber  of  the  place. 
A  flippant  monkey,  spruce  and  smart, 
Hard  by  profesi'd  the  dapper  art  ; 
His  pole  with  pewter  basons  hmig; 
Black  rotten  teeth  in  order  strung  ; 
Rang'd  caps  that  in  the  window  stood, 
Lin'd  with  red  rags,  to  look  like  blood, 
])id  well  his  threefold  trade  explain  : 
Whoshav'd,  drew  teeth,  and  bieath'd  a  vein. 

The  Goat  he  welcomes  with  an  air. 
And  scats  him  \i\  his  wooden  chair: 
Mouth,  nose,  and  cheek  the  lather  hides ; 
Light,  smooth,  and  swift,  the  razor  glides. 

'  I  hope  your  custom,  sir,'  says  j»ug  ; 
1  Sure  never  face  was  half  so  smug.' 

The  Goat,  impatient  for  apj)lausc, 
Swift  to  the  ncighb'ring  hill  withdraws ) 
The  shaggy  people  grinn'd  and  star'd  : 

*  1  leighday !  what 's  here,  \vithout  a  beard  ? 

*  Say,  brother,  whence  the  dire  disgrace  ? 

*  What  envious  hand  hath  robb'd  your  face  V 
— i-When  thus  the  fop,  with  smiles  of  bcorii : 
*'  Are  beards  by  civil  nations  worn  ? 

E'en  Muscovites  have  mow'd  dieir  chilis. 
bhall  we,  hke  forinal  Cnpuchiui;, 


Stubborn  in  pride,  retain  the  mode. 
And  bear  about  the  liairy  load  ? 
Whene'er  we  through  the  village  stray. 
Are  we  not  moek'd  along  the  way. 
Insulted  with  loud  sliouts  of  scorn. 
By  boys  our  beards  disgiac'd  and  torn  ?" 

*  Were  you  no  more  with  Goats  to  dwcli„ 
Brother,  1  grant  you  reason  well,' 
lleplies  a  bearded  chief.  —  *  Beside, 
If  boys  can  mortify  thy  pride. 
How  wilt  thou  stiind  the  ridicule 
Of  our  whole  flock  ?     Aftectcd  fool ! 
Coxcombs  distinguish'd  from  the  rest. 
To  all  but  coxcombs  are  a  jest.* 


§113.     FABLE  XXIII.      The  Old  fFoman 
and  her  Cats. 
Who  friendship  with  a  knave  hath  made, 
Isjudg'd  a  partner  in  the  trade. 
The  matron  who  conducts  abroad 
A  willing  nymph,  is  thought  a  bawd  ; 
And  if  a  nu)dest  girl  is  seen 
With  one  who  cures  a  lover's  spleen. 
We  guess  her  not  extremely  nice. 
And  only  wish  to  know  her  price. 
"J'is  thus  that  on  the  choice  of  friends 
Our  good  or  evil  name  depends. 

A  wrinkled  Hag,  of  wicked  fame. 
Beside  a  little  smoky  flame 
Sat  hov'ring,  pinch'd  with  age  and  frost : 
Her  shrivell'd  hands,  with  veins  embost, 
IJp^on  her  knees  her  weight  sustains, 
W  hile  palsy  sliook  her  crazy  brains  ; 
Slic  mumbles  forth  her  backward  pray'rs,   . 
.An  untam'd  sc(dd  of  fourscore  years. 
About  her  swann'd  a  nuin'rous  brood 
Of  Cats,  who  lank  with  hunger  mew'd. 

Teas'd  Avith  their  cries,  her  choler  grew ; 
And  thus  she  sputter'd  :  *  Hence,  ye  crew  ! 
Fool  that  I  Nvas,  to  entertain 
Such  imps,  such  fiends,  a  hellish  train  y 
Had  ye  been  never  hous'd  and  nurs'd, 
I  for  a  witch  had  ne'er  been  curs'd. 
To  vou  I  owe  that  crowds  of  boys 
Worry  me  with  eternal  noise  ; 
Straw  s  lai<l  across  my  pace  retard  ; 
The  horse-shoe's  nail'd  (each  threshold's  guard). 
The  stunted  broom  the  wenches  hide, 
l^or  fear  that  I  should  up  and  ride  ; 
They  stick  w'itli  pins  my  bleeding  seat, 
An(f  bid  me  show  my  secret  teat.* 

'*  To  hear  you  prate  would  vex  a  saint  • 
Who  hath  rnost  reason  of  complaint  ?" 
Replies  a  Cat.     *'   Let 's  come  to  proof  • 
Had  we  ne'er  starv'd  beneath  your  roof. 
We  had,  like  others  of  our  race, 
In  credit  liv'd,  as  beasts  of  chace. 
'Tis  infamy  to  serve  a  hag  ; 
Cats  are  thought  imps,  her  broom  a  nag  ; 
And  boys  against  our  li\es  condjine, 
Because  'tis  said  your  cats  have  nine." 


§  114.  FABLK  XXIV.    The  Butterfly  and  Snail. 
All  upstarts  insolent  in  place 
Reiuiud  ub  of  their  vulvar  race. 
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As,  in  the  sun-shine  of  the  morn, 
A  Butterfly  but  newly  born  ' 
ISat  proudly  perking  on  a  rose, 
With  pert  conceit  his  bosom  glows  ; 
His  wings,  all  glorious  to  behold, 
Bedropt  with  azure,  jet,  aiid  gold. 
Wide  he  displays  ;  the  spangled  dew 
lleflects  his  eyes,  and  various  hue. 

His  now-forgotten  friend,  a  Snail, 
I^Mieath  his  house,  with  slimy  trail, 
Crawls  o'er  the  grass  ;  whom  when  he  spies, 
In  wrath  he  to  the  gard'ner  cries  : 

•'  What  means  yon  peasant's  daily  toil. 
From  choking  weeds  to  rid  the  soil  ? 
W'hy  wake  you  to  the  morning's  care  ? 

"Why  with  new  arts  correct  the  year  ? 
Why  glows  the  peach  with  crimson  hue  ? 

And  why  the  plum's  inviting  blue? 
Were  they  to  feast  his  taste  design'd. 
That  vermin  of  voracious  kind? 

Crush  then  the  slow,  the  i)iirring  rocc  ; 

So  purge  thy  garden  from  disgrace." 
*  What  arrogance  !'  the  Snail  replied  j 

•  How  insolent  is  upstart  pride  ! 

Had  thou  not  thus,  with  insult  vain, 

Provok'd  my  patience  to  complain, 

I  had  conceal'd  thy  meaner  birth,  . 

Nor  trac'd  thee  to  the  scum  of  eafth. 

For  scarce  nine  suns  had  wak'd  the  hours. 

To.  swell  the  fruh  and  paint  the  flow'rs. 

Since  I  thy  humbler  -life  surveyed. 

In  base  and  sordid  guise  array'd  ; 

A  hideous  insect,  vile,  imcJean, 

You  <lragg'd  a  slow  and  noisome  train  ; 

And  from  your  spider-bowels  drew 

Foul  film,  and  spun  the  dirty  clue. 

I  own  my  humble  life,  good' friend  ; 

Snail  was  I  born,  and  Snail  shall  end. 

And  what 's  a  Butterfly  ?     At  best 

He 's  but  a  caterpillar  drest ; 

And  all  thy  race  (a  num'rous  seed) 

Shall  prove  of  caterpillar  breed.' 


'    Now  reputations  flew  in  pieces. 
Of  mothers,  daughters,  aunts,  and  nieces  j 
She  ran  the  parrot's  language  o'er. 
Bawd,  hussy,  drunkard,  slattern,  whore  j 
On  all  the  sex  she  vents  her  fury  ; 
Tries  and  condemns  without  a  jurj-. 

At  once  the  torrent  of  her  wo4-ds 
Alarm'd  cat,  monkey,  dogs,  and  birds ; 
AH  join  their  forces  to  confound  her  ; 
Puss  spits,  the  monkey  chatters  round  her  ; 
The  yelping  cur  her  heels  assaults  ;    • 
The  magnye  blabs  out  all  her  faults  ; 
Poll,  in  the  uproar,  from  his  cage. 
With  this  rebuke  out-scream'd  her  rage  : 

'*  A  Parrot  is  for  talking  priz'd. 
But  prattling  women  are  despis'd. 
She  who  attacks  another's  honor 
Draws  ev'ry  hving  thing  upon  her. 
Think,  ma'dam,  when  you  stretch  your  lungs. 
That  all  your  neighbours  too  have  tongues. 
One  slander  must  ten  thousand  get  -, 
Tile  world  with  int'rest  pays  the  debt." 


llG. 


FABLE  XXVI. 


The  Cur  and  the  Mastiff. 


§  115.  FABLE  XXV.    The  Scold  qndthe  Parrot. 

The  husband  thus  reprov'd  his  wife  :  • 
*•  Who  deals  in  slander  lives  in  strife. 
Art  thou  the  herald  of  disgrace, 
Denouncing  war  to  all  thy  race? 
Can  nothing  quell  thy  thunder's  rage, 
Which  spares  no  friend,  nor  sex,  nor  age? 
That  vixen  tongue  of  yours,  my  dear. 
Alarms  our  neighbours  far  and'  near. 
Good  gods!  'tis  like  a  rolling  river, 
Tliat  miirm'ring  flows,  and  flows  for  ever  ! 
Ne'er  tir'd,  perpetual  discord  sovying ! 
Like  fan-^e,  it  gathers  strength  by  going." 

*  Heighday  1'  the  flippant  tongue  replies, 
*  How  solemn  is  the  fool,  how  wise! 
Is  nature's  choicest  gift  dcbarr'd  ?        ' 
Nay,  frown  not,  for" I  will  be  heard. 
Women  of  late  are  finely  ridden  j 
A  parrot's  privile<^e  forbidden  ! 
You  praise  his  talk,  his  squall 
But  ^vivcs  are  always  in  tl 


A  SNEAKIN«  Cur,  the  master's  spy. 
Rewarded  for  his  daily  lie. 
With  secret  jealousies  and  fears 
Set  all  together  by  the  ears- 
Poor  Puss  to-day  was  in  disgrace. 
Another  cat  supplied  her  place  ; 
The  Hound  was  beat,  theMastiff  chid  ; 
The  Monkey  was  the  room  forbid  : 
hiach  to  his  dearest  friend  greyv  shv. 
And  none  could  tell  the  reason  why. 

A  pkin  to  ro^i  the  house  was  laid  : 
The  thief  with  love  seduc'd  the  inaid  } 
Cajol'd  the  Cur,  and  strok'd  hi^  head. 
And  bought  his  secrecy  with  bread. 
He  next  the  Mastiff's  honor  tried  ; 
Whose  honest  Jaws  the  bribe  defied. 
He  stretch'd  his  hand  to  proffer  more  j 
The  surly  dog  his  fingers  tore. 

Swift  ran  the  Cur ;  with  indignation 
The  master  took  his  information. 
Hang  him,  the  villain's  curst,  he  cries; 
And  round  his  neck  the  halter  tics.' 

The  Dog  his  humble  suit  preferred. 
And  begg'd  in  justice  to  be  heard. 
The  master  sat.     On  either  hand 
The  cited  Dogs  confrontuig  stand. 
The  Cur  the  bloody  tale  relates. 
And,, like  a  lawyer,  aggravates,  v 

.Judge  not  unheard,  the  Mastiff  cried^ 
But  w  eigh  the  cause  of  either  side. 
Think  not  that  treach'ry  can  be  just ; 
Take  not  informers'  words  on  trust. 
They  ope  their  hand  to  ev'ry  pay. 
And  you  and  me  by  turns  betray. 

He  spoke  ;  and  all  the  truth  apjpear'd  : 
The  Ciir  was  hang'd,  the  IMastiffclear'd. 


§  117. 


ting  song 


le  wrotu 


FABLE  XXVII.  '  The  Sick  Mtin  and 
the  Angel. 
•I.s  there  no  hope?'  the  sick  i\Ian  said  i 
The  silent  doctor  shook  his  he;id. 

And 
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And  took  his  leave  with  signs  or  sorrow. 
Despairing  of  iiis  fre  to-inorrow. 

When  tlius  tlie  Man,  with  gasping  breath  ; 
I  feel  the  chilling  wound  of  death. 
Since  I  niust  hid  the  wo/ld  adieu. 
Let  me  my  former  life  review. 
1  grant  my  bargains  well  were  made, 
liut  all  men  over-reach  in  trade ; 
*Tis  self-defence  in  each  j>rofession  : 
Sure  self-defence  is  no  transgression. 
I'he  little  porlioa  in  my  hands, 
Hy  good  security  on  bnds, 
Js  well  increased.     If,  unawares. 
My  justice  to  myself  and  heirs, 
liath  let  my  delator  rot  in  jail, 
For  Avant  of  good  Siulhcient  baii  ^ 
If  I  by  writ,  or  bond  or  deed, 
Keduc'd  a  laraily  to  need. 
My  will  hath  made  the  world  amends  ; 
My  hope  on  charity  depends. 
When  I  am  niiii^b'er'd  with  the  dead. 
And  all  my  pious  gifts  are  read, 
Bv  heaven  and  earth  'tvviil  then  be  known^, 
My  charities  were  amply  shown. 

An  xVn^el  came.     All  friend  !  he  cried,  ' 
Ko  more  in  flatt'ring  hope  confide. 
Can  thy  good  deeds  in  former  tiuaes 
Outweigh  the  balance  of  lliy  crimes  ?  ' 
What  widow  or  what  orphan  prays 
To  crown  thy  life  with  length  of  days  ? 
A  pious  action 's  in  thy  paw'r, 
Embrace  with  joy  the  happy  hour. 
1^'ow,  while  you  draw  the  vital  air. 
Prove  voin-  intention  is  sincere, 
Tliis  instant  give  a  hundred  pound  : 
Your  neighbours  want,  and  you  abound. 

Rut  why  such  haste  ?  the  sjck  Man  whines  j 
Who  knows  as  yet  what  Heaven  designs  ? 
Perhaps  I  mav  reewer  still ; 
Ihat  sum  anjf  more  are  in  my  will. 

Fool !  say?  the  Vision,  now  'tis  plain, 
Your  life,  your  sou!,  your  heaven  was  gain, 
Fiom  ev'ry  side,  with  all  your  might, 
Y»u  scrap'd,  and  scrap'd  bevond  yoUjT  right ; 
Aid  after  death  would  fain  atone, 
}if  giving  wha.t  is  not  your  own. 

While  there  is  life  there 's  hope,  he  cried  ; 
Tien  why  such  haste  ?  So  giroan'd  and  died. 


His  invocation  thus  began  : 

Parent  of  light,  all-seeing  Sun  ! 
Prolific  beam,  whose  ravs  dispense 
The  A'arious  gifts  of  Providence  ? 
Accept  our  praise,  our  daily  pray'r, 
Smile  on  pur  fiel^ls,  and  bless  the  yc^r! 

A  Cloud,  Avho  mock'd  his  grateful  tongue/ 
The  day  with  sudden  darkness  hung ;  ■ 
With  pride  and  envy  sweil'd  aloud, 
A  voice  thusi  tlmnder'd  from  the  Cloud  : 

Weak  is  this  gaudy  god  of  thine. 
Whom  I  at  will  forbid  to  shine. 
Shall  I  nor  vows  nor  incense  know ! 
Where  praise  is  due,  the  praise  bestow. 

With  fervent  zeal  the  Persian  mov'd. 
Thus  the  pxoud  calumny  reprov'd  : 
It  was  thiit  fiod,  who  claims  my  pray'r,  . 
Who  gave  thee  birAh,  and  rais'd  thee  there  ; 
"WHien  o'er  his  beai.ns  the  veil  is  throvvn. 
Thy  substance  is  butj)lainer  bhown, 
A  passing  gale,  a  puflof  wind, 
Dispels  thy  thickest  troops  combin''d.  ■ 

The  gale  arose  ;  the  vapor,  tost 
(The  sport  of  winds)  in  air,  was  lost. 
'I'he  glorious  orb  the  day  refines  ; 
Thus  envy  breaks,  tlnis  megrit  sliincs. 
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18.     FABLE  xxviH.    7^1  €  Persian,  the  Sun, 
and  tie  Cloud. 


Is  there  a  bard  whom  genius  fires, 
Wliose  ev'ry  thought  the  god  inspires  ? 
Wlien  envy  reads  tlie  riervotis  lines, 
S\t  frets,  she  rails,  she  raves,  she  pines  ; 
II r  hissing  snakes  with  venom  swell  j 
Sb  calls  her  venal  train  from  hell  • 
Tie  servile  fiends  her  nod  obey^ 
Aid  all  Curl's  authors  are  in  pay. 
Fme  calls  up  calunmy  and  spite  ; 
Tus  shadow  owes  its  birtli  to  light. 

!Vs  prostrate  to  the  god  of  day, 
\Tith  heart  devout,  a  Persian  lav, 


A  Fox  in  life's  cxiremc  decay. 
Weak,  sick^  and  faint,  expiring  lav  ; 
All  appetite  had  left  his  maw, 
And  age  dis.iirm'd  his  mumbling  jaNv. 
His  nu>ii"ro«s  race  aromid  him  stand. 
To  learn  their  dying  sire's  command  : 
lie  rais'd  his  head  with  whining  moan» 
And  thus  was  heard  the  feeble  tone  : 

Ah,  sons  !  from  evil  \vays  depart  j 
My  crimes  lie  heavy  on  my  heart. 
See,  see,  the  inurder'd  geese  appear  ! 
Why  are  those  bleeding  turkeys  there  ? 
Why  all  around  this  cackling  train, 
VVlio  haunt  my  ears  for  chicjteus  slain  ? 

The  hungry  Foxes  round  them  star'd, 
And  for  the  ))romis'd  feast  prepar'd. 

Where,  Sir,  is  all  this  dainty  cheer  ? 
Nor  turkey,  goose,  nor  hen  is  here  ; 
These  are  the  phantoms  of  yorir  brain. 
And  your  sons  lick  their  lips  in  vain. 

O  gluttons  !  says  the  drooping  sire. 
Restrain  inordinate  desire ; 
Your  liquorish  taste  you  shall  deplore, 
When  peace  of  conscience  is  no  more. 
Does  not  the  hound  betri^y  ouv  pace. 
And  gins  and.  guns  destroy  our  race  ? 
Thieves  dread  the  searching  eye  of  povv'r 
And  never  fecl-the  quiet  hour. 
Old  age  (which  few  of  us  shall  know> 
Now  pills  a  peri(Ki  to  my  woe. 
W'ould  you  true  happiness  att-" 
Let  honesty  your  passions  -        ..;», 
So  live  in  credit  and  o  *?'>«•  ; 

And  the  good  uaiP'      -^f^eiii,' 
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The  counsel's  jcrood,  a  Fox  replies. 
Could  we  perform  what  you  advise. 
Think  what  our  ancestors  have  done  j 
A  line  of  thieves  froni  son  to  son : 
To  us  descends  the  lon^  disgrace. 
And  infamy  hath  mark  d  our  race. 
Though  wc,  like  harmless  sheep,  should  feed, 
Honest  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed. 
Whatever  hen-roost  is  decrcas'd, 
We  shall  be  thought  to  sliare  the  feast. 
The  change  shall  never  be  bcliev'd  j 
A  lost  good  name  is  ne'er  retriev'd. 

Nay,  then,  replies  the  feeble  Fox, 
CBut,  hark !  I  hear  a  hen  that  clocks !) 
Go,  but  be  \-noderate  in  your  food  ; 
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FABLE  XXX.      The   Setting  Dog  and 
the  Partridge. 
The  raging  Dog  the  stubble  tries. 
And  searches  ev'ry  breeze  that  flies ; 
The  scent  grows  warm ;  with  cautious  fear 
lie  creeps,  and  points  the  covey  near  j 
The  men,  in  silence^  far  behind. 
Conscious  of  game,  the  net  unbind. 

A  Partridge,  with  experience  wise. 
The  fraudful  preparation  spies  : 
She  mocks  their  toils,  alarms  her  brood  ; 
The  covey,  springs,  and  seeks  the  wood  j 
But  ere  her  certain  wing  she  tries. 
Thus  to  the  creeping  Spanitl  crjcs  : 

Tbou  tawning  slave  to  man's  deceit. 
Thou  pimp  of  lux'ry,  sneaking  cheat. 
Of  thy  whole  species  thou  disgrace  ; 
I)ogs  shall  disown  thee  of  their  race  I 

For,  if  I  judge  their  native  parts. 

They're  born  with  open,  honest  hearts  ; 

And  ere  they  serv'd  man's  wicked  ends. 

Were  geii'ro'us  foes,  or  real  friends. 

When  thus  the  Dog,  with  scornful  smile ! 

Secure  of  wing,  thou  dar'st  revile. 

Clowns  are  topolish'd  manners  blind  ; 

How  ign'rant  is  the  rustic  mind  1 

]VIy  worth  sagacious  courtiers  sec. 

And  to  preferment  rise,  like  me. 

The  thriving  pimp,  who  beauty  sets. 

Hath  oft  pnlumc'd  a  nation's  debts  : 

Friend  sets  his  friend,  without  regard ; 

And  ministers  his  skill  reward  : 

Thus  train'd  by  nian,  1  learnt  his  ways. 

And  growing  favor  feasts  my  days. 

I  m'ight  have  guess'd,  the'Partridge  said, 

The  plaoc  where  you  ^vcre  train'd  and  fed  j 

Servant/  are  apt,  and  in  a  trice. 

Ape  to  a  hair  their  master's  vice. 

Yoii  came  from  court,  you  5-ay  ?  adieu  I 

She  iaid,  and  to  the  covey  flew, 
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FABLE  XXXI.     The   Universal  Jppa 
rifion. 
A  RAKE,  by  ev'rv  pas^sion  rul'd, 
With  ev'ry  vice  his  youth  had  cool'd^ 
Disease  his  tiiinted  blood  assails  ; 
His  spirits  droop,  his  vigor  fiiils : 


With  secret  ills  at  home  he  pines. 
And,  like  infirm  old  age,  declines. 

As  twing'd  with  pain  he  pensive  sits  j 
And  raves,  and  prays,  an'd  swears  by  fits  ; 

A  ghastly  phantom,  lean  and  wan, 

Before  him  rose,  and  thus  began  : 

My  name,  perhaps,  hath  re^cli'd  your  earj 

Attend,  and  lie  advis'd  by  Care. 

Nor  love,  nor  honor,  wealth,  nor  pow'r. 

Can  give  the  heart  a  cheerful  hour 

When  health  is  lost.     Be  timely  wise  : 

With  health  all  taste  of  pleasure  flies. 
Thus  said,  the  phantom  disappears ; 

The  wary  counsel  wak'd  his  fears ; 

He  now  from  all  excess  abstains  j 

With  physic  purifies  his  veins ; 

And,  to  procure  a  sober  life, 

Resolves  to  venture  on  a  wife. 

But  now  again  the  Sprite  ascends : 

Where'er  he  walks  his  car  attends ; 

Insinuates  that  beauty 's  frail ; 

That  perseverance  must  prevail  ; 

With  jealousies  his  brain  inflames. 

And  whispers  all  her  lovers'  names. 

In  other  hours  she  represents 

His  household  charge,  his  annual  rents. 

Increasing  debts,  perplexing  duns. 

And  nothing  for  his  younger  sons. 

Straight  all  his  thought  to  gain  he  tnrns. 

And  with  the  thirst  of  lucre  burns. 

>But,  when  possess'd  of  fortune's  store. 

The  Spectre  haunts  him  more  and  more. 

Sets  want  and  miserv  in  view, 
Bold  thieves,  and  all  the  murd'ring  crew  ; 
Alarms  him  with  eternal  frights. 
Infests  his  dream,  or  wakes  his  nights. 
How  shall  he  chase  this  hideous  gacst  ? 
Pow'r  may  perhaps  protect  his  rest. 
To  pow'r  he  rose  :  again  the  Sprite 
Besets  him  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 
Talks  of  Ambition's  tott'ring  seat, 
I  low  envy  persecutes  the  great ; 
Of  rival  hate,  of  treach'rous  friends. 
And  what  disgrace  his  fall  attends. 

The  court  lie  quits,  to  fly  from  Care, 
And  seeks  the  peace  of  rural  air : 
His  groves,  his  fields,  amus'd  his  hours  ; 
He  prun'd  his  trees,  he  rais'd  his  flow'rs. 
But  Care  again  his  steps  pursues  ; 
Warns  hiui  of  blasts,  of  blighting  dews. 
Of  plund'ring  in^iects,.  snails,  and  rains> 
And  droughts  that  starv'd  the  labor'd  plains. 
Abroad,  at  home,  the  Spectre's  there : 
In  A-ain  we  seek  to  fly  from  Care. 
At  length  be  thus  the  Ghost  address'd  : 
Since  thou  ijuist  be  my  constant  guest. 
Be  kind,  nnd  follow  me  no  more  ; 
For  Care  by  right  should  go  before. 


§  122.     FABLE  xxxir.    The  Two  Owls  and%t 

Sparroiv. 
Two  formal  Owls  together  sat. 
Conferring  thus  in  solemn  chat : 
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ilovv  is  the  modern  taste  decay'il ! 

Where  's  the  respect  to  wisdom  paid  ? 

Our  worth  the  Grecian  sages  knew  ; 

They  gave  our  sires  tlie  honor  due  ; 

Tiiey  wcigh'd  the  dignity  of  fowls. 

And  pried  into  the  depth  of  Owls.      . 

Athens,  the  seat  of  learned  fame. 

With  gen'ral  voice  rcver'd  our  name  j 

On  merit  title  was  conferr'd. 

And  all  ador'd  th'  Athenian  bird. 
Brother,  you  reason  well,  replies 

The  soleum  ^late,  with  half-shut  eyes  : 

Right  —  Athens  was  the  seat  of  learning  j 

And  truly  wisdom  is  discerning. 

Besides,  on  Pallas'  helm  we  sit, 

The  type  and  ornament  of  wit ; 

But  now,  alas  !  we  're  quite  neglected. 

And  a  pert  sparrow's  niore  respected  I 
A  S]>arrovv,  who  was  lodg'd  beside, 

Cerhears  them  sooth  each  other's  pride. 

And  thus  he  nimbly  ycnts  his  he^t : 

Who  meets  a  fool  must  find  conceit. 
I  grant,  you  ^-ere  at  Athens  grac'd  : 
And  on  Minerva's  helm  were  plac'd : 

But  ev'r^-  bird  that  win^i^s  the  sky, 

Except  an  Owl,  can  tell  you  why. 

From  hence  they  taught  their  schools  to  know 

How  false  we  judge  by  outward  show  ; 

That  wc  should  never  looks  esteem, 

Smcc  fools  as  witc  as  you  might  seem. 

Would  ye  contempt  and  scorn  avoid, 

l.ct  your  vainglory  be  destrov'd  : 

Humble  your  arrogance  of  tliought ; 

Pursue  the  wavs  by  Nature  taught : 

So  shall  your  cfeUc;uus  fare. 

And  grateful  farmers  praise  yoiir  care  ; 

So  shall  sleek  mice  your  chace  reward, 

Aiwi  no  keen  cat  find  more  regard. 
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The  Courtier  and 


Thus  said  — a  snake,  with  hideous  trail, 
Pr  >teus  extends  his  scaly  mail. 

Know,  says  the  man,  though  proud  in  place. 
All  courtiers  are  of  reptile  race. 
Like  you,  they  take  that  dreadful  form. 
Bask  in  the  sun,  and  fly  the  storm  ; 
With  malice  hiss,  with  envy  glotCj^i 
And  for  convenience  change  their  coatj 
With  new  got  lustre  rear  their  head. 
Though  on  a  dunghill  born  and  bred. 

Sudd(:Ti  the  god  a  lion  stands  -, 
lie  shakes  his  mane,  he  spurns  the  sands  5 
Now  a  fierce  lynx,  ^vith  fiery  glare, 
A  woif,  an  ass,  a  fox,  a  bear. 

ilad  I  ne'er  lived  at  court,  he  cries. 
Such  transformation  might  surprise  j 
But  there,  in  quest  of  daily  game. 
Each  abler  courtier  acts  the  same. 
Wolves,  lions,  lynxes,  while  in  place. 
Their  friends  ftnd  fellows  are  their  chace. 
They  play  the  bears  and  fox's  part ; 

Now  jrob'by  force,  now  steal  with  art.  j 

They  sometimes  in  the  senate  bray  ; 

Or,  chang'd  again  to  beasts  of  prey^  .^ 

Down  from  the  lion  to  the  ape 

Practise  the  frauds  of  ev'ry  shape. 
So  said,  upon  the  god  he  flics ; 

In  cords  the  struggling  captive  ties. 

Now,  Proteus,  now,  (to  truth  compcll'd) 

Speak,  and  confess  thy  art  cxcell'd. 

Use,  strength,  surprise,  or  what  you  will. 

The  courtier  finds  evasions  still : 

Not  to  be  bound  by  any  ties. 

And  liever  forc'd  to'  leave  hi&  lies. 


Whexp/er  a  courtier's  out  of  place. 
The  country  shelters  his  disgrace  ; 
Where,  doom'd  to  exercise  and  health. 
Ilk  house  and  gardens  own  his  wealth, 
He  builds  new  schemes,  in  hope  to  gain 
The  plunder  of  another  rcigfei ; 
Like  Philip's  son,  would  fain  be  doing, 
And  sighs  for  other  realms  to  ruin. 

As  one  of  these  (without  his  wand) 
pensive,  along  the  whiding  strand 
Employ'd  the  solitary  hour. 
In  projects  to  regain  his  pow'r, 
The  waves  in  spreading  circles  ran, 
protcus  arose,  ar\d  thus  began  : 

Came  you  from  court?  for  in  your  mien 
A  sehViniportant  air  is  seen. 

He  frankly  own'd  his  friends  had  trick'd  hiiii 
And  how  he  fell  his  party's  victim. 

Know,  eays  the  god,  by  matchless  skill, 
I  change  to  ev'r\-  shape  at  will ; 
But  yet  I'm  told,  at  court  you  see 
Those  who  presume  to  rival  me. 


§  124.     FABLE  XXXIV.     The  MaAlffs* 
Those  who  in  quarrels  Interpose, 
Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose. 

A  Mastiff,  of  true  English  blood, 
Lov'd  fighting  better  than  his  food. 
When  dogs  were  snarling  for  a  bone. 
He  long'd  to  make  the  war  his  own  ; 
And  often  found  (when  two  contend^ 
To  interpose  obtain'd  his  end : 
He  glory'd  in  his  limping  pace  ; 
The  scars  of  honor  seam'd  his  face; 
In  ev'ry  limb  a  gash  appears, 
Aiid  frequent  fights  retrench'd  his  car^j. 

As  on  a  time  he  heard  from  far 
Two  Dogs  engag'd  in  noisy  war. 
Away  he  seours,  and  lays  about  him, 
Resolv'd  no  fray  should  be  without  him. 
Forth  from  his  yard  a  t.anner  flies. 
And  to  the  bold  intruder  cries: 

A  cudgel  shall  correct  your  manners ; 
Whence  sprung  this  cursed  hate  to  tanners 
While  on  my  dog  you  vent. your  spite. 
Sirrah  !  't  is  me  you  dare  not  bite- 
To  see  the  battle  thus  pcrplex'd,  ' 
With  equal  rage  a  butcher  vex'd. 
Hoarse  screaming  from  the  circled  crowd  : 
To  the  curs'd  Mastiff  cries  aloud ; 
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Both  Hoctlcy-liole  and  Mary-bone 
The  combats  of  nw  Dog  have  known. 
}le  ne'er,  like  bullies  coward-hearted. 
Attacks  in  public  to  be  parted. 
Think  not,  rash  fool,  to  share  his  fanae  ; 
'  fee  his  the  honor  or  the  shame. 

Thus  said,  tliey  swore,  and  rav'd  like  thunder; 
■Jlicn  dragg'd  their  fasten'd  Dogs  asunder  j 
"VVhilc  clubs  and  kicks  from  ev'ry  side 
Jicboiinded  from  the  Mastifl's  Hide. 

All  recking  now  with  sweat  and  blood, 
Awhiki  the  jiarted  warriors  stood, 
Then  pour'd  upon  the  meddling  foe, 
Wlvn,  worried,  howl'd  and  sprawl'd  bclowi 
Jle  rose;  and  limping  from  the  fray, 
jBy  both  sides  nvangled,  sncakd away. 
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FABLE  XXXV.     J'/ie  B^hy  M&w  and 
the  .Dunghill. 

How  many  saucy  airs  we  nicct 
Trom  Temple-bar  to  4'^dg;atc-strect  I 
Proud  rogues,  who  shar'd  tlic  .South-sea  9105', 
And  spring  lils<i  mushrooms  in  a  day  1 
The\'  think  it  mean  to  condescend 
"I'o  linow  a  brother, or  a  friend  ; 
They  ^iush  to  hear  a  mother  s  name. 
And  by  their  ]iride  expose  their  sluune.  • 

As  'cfOtrS'  his  yard,  at  early  day, 
A  careful  farmer  took  his  way/  ^    • 

lie  stopp'd,  and,  leanirig  on  nis  fork,"* 
Observ'd  the  flail's  irtccssant  work. 
In  thought  he  m^asur'd  all  his  store. 
His  geese,  his  hogs,  he  uymber'd  o'er 
Jn  fancy  weigh'd  the  fleeces  shorn. 
And  multiplied  the  next  year's  corn. 

A  Barley-mow,  which  stood  beside, 
Tims  to  its  mus^iig  niaster  cried : 

Say,  good  Sir,  is  it  or  right 
To  treat  mc  with  neglect  and  slight  ? 
Me,  who  contribute  to  your  cheer. 
And  raise  your  mirth  with  ale  and  Ix^er,  ^ 
Why  thus  insulted,  thu^  disgrac'd, 
And  that  vile  Dunghi.U  near  me  plac'^d  ? 
Are  those  poor  sweepii^gs  of  a  grcwui. 
That  til  thy  sight,  that  nauseops  fume. 
Meet  objects  here?  Command  it  hence  ; 
A  thing  so  mean  must  give  offence. 

The  humble  Dunghill  thus  replied  : 
Tlty  master  hears,  and  mocks  thy  pride  : 
Insult  not  thus  the  meek  and  low  ; 
In  me  thy  benefactor  know  : 
My  warm  assistance  gave  thee  birth,. 
Or  thou  hadst  perish'd  low  in  earth  j 
But  upstarts  to  support  their  station. 
Cancel  at  once  all  obligation. 


In  musing  contemplation  warm. 

His  steps  misled  him  to  a  farm, 

Where,  on  the  ladder's  tO}>most  round, 

A  peasant  stood  :  tlte  hammer's  sound 

Shook  the  weak  barn.     Say,  friend,  what  eve  ' 

Calls  for  thy  honest  labor  there  ? 

'J 'he  Clown,  Avith  surly  voice,  replies: 
Vengeance  aloud  for  justice  cries. 
This  kite,  by  daily  rapine- fed. 
My  hens'  amioy,  my  turkies'  dread, 
x\t  length  his  forfeit  life  hath  paid  ; 
See  on  the  wait  his  wings  display'd  ^ 
Here  nail'.d,  a  terjor  to  his  kitvd. 
My  fowls  shall  future  safety  find  ; 
iMy  yard  the  thriving  poultry  feed. 
And  my  barn's  refuge  fat  the  breed. 

Friend,  says  the  Sage,  the  doom  is  wise  ;  > 
For  public  good  the  murd'rer  djcs. 
But  if  these  tyrants  of  the  air 
Demand  a  sentence  so  severe.; 
Think  how  the  glutron  man  devours  •      .  . 
What  bkwdy  feasts  regale  his  houria  ! 
O,  impudence  of  pow'r  ai^d  might. 
Thus  to  condemn  a  hawk  or  kite. 
When  thou  perhaps,  carniv'rous  sinner,  > 
Hadst  pullets  yesterday  for  dinner !  •• 

Hold  I  cried  the  Clown,  with  passion  heated,- 
Shall  kites  and  nten  alike  be  treated  ? 
When  Heaven  the  Vi-oVld  x^ith  creatures  stor'd,- 
Man  was  ordain'd  their  sov'reign  lord. 
.   'I'hus  tyrants  boast,  the  sage  replied, 
W+iose  Huirders  spring  from  power  and  pridej^ 
C)wn  then  this  manlike  kite.is  slain  •   . 
Thy  greater  lux'ry  to  sustain  ; 
For  *  "  Petty  rogues  submit  to  fate, 
*'  That  great  ones  may  ^njoy  their -state." 


§  126.     FABLE 


XXX VT.    Pi/thagoras  and  the 

Countryman. 
Pythag'ras  rose  at  early  dawn. 
By  soaring  meditgition  drawn, 
To  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  day. 
Through  pow'ry  fields  he  took  his  v/■^y 


§   127.     F4BLE  x^ncvil.     The  Farmer  s   JFifc 
and  the  Rav'vn. 

Why  are  those  tears?  why  droopsVour  head? 
Is  then  your  other  husband  de^d  ?     ' 
Or  does  a  worse  disgrace  betide;    \ 
Hath  no  one  since,  his  death  applied  ? 

Alas!  you  know  the  cause  too  well : 
The  salt  is  spilt,  to  me  it  fell. 
Then  to  contribute  to  mv  loss. 
My  knife  and  fork  w(,r-c  laid  across  ; 
On  Friday  too  !  the  day  I  ^read  ! 
Would  I  were  safe  at  home  in  bed  ! 
Last  night  (I  vow  to  heaven  'tis  true)  • 
Bounce  from  the  fire  a  coifin  flew. 
Next  post  some  fatal  news  shall  tell ; 
God  send  my  Cornish  friends  be  well !  • 

Uidiappy  widow,  cease  thy  tears. 
Nor  feel  affliction  in  thy  fears ;  • 
Let  not  thy  stomach  be  suspended  ; 
Fat  now,  and  weep  when  dinner's  ended  I 
And  when  the  butler  clears  the  table. 
For  thy  desert  I'll  read  my  fable. 

Betwixt  her  swagging  panniers'  load 
A  farmer's  wife  to"  market  rode. 
And  jogging  on,  with  thoughtful  care, 
Summ'd  up  the  profits  of  her  ware 
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When  starting  from  her' silver  dream, 
Thus  far  and  wide  was  iieard  her  t^cream:  • 

That  Raven  on  yon  left-hand  oak 
(Curse  on  his  ill-hetiding  croak  I) 
Bodes  me  no  good.     No  more  she  said. 
When  poor  blind  Ball,  with  stumbling  tread. 
Fell  prone  ;  o'erturn'd  the  panniers  lay. 
And  her  mash'd  eggs  bestrew'd  the  way. 

She,  sprawling  in  the  yelipw  road, 
Rail'd,  swore,  and  curs'd  :  Thou  croaking  toad, 
A  nmrram  take  thy  whoreson  throat ! 
I  knew  misfortune  in  the  note. 

Dame,  quoth  the  Raven,  spare  your  oaths," 
Unclench  yoiu-  fist,  and  wipe  your  clothes.  • 
But  why  on  me  those  curses  thrown  ? 
Goody,  the  fault  was  all  your  own  ; 
For  had  you  laid  this  brittle  ware 
On  Dan,  the  old  sure-footed  mare. 
Through  all  the  Ravens  of  the  hundred 
With  croaking  had  your  tongue  out-thunder'd. 
Sure-footed  Dun  had  kept  his  legs. 
And  you,  good  woman,  sav'd  your  eggs. 


§128.  FABLE  xxxviij.  The  Tur7cei/and  thcAjif. 

In  other  men  we  faults  can  spy. 

And  blame  the  moat  that  dims  their  eye  ; 

F-ach  little  speck  and  blemish  fiud; 

To  our  own  stronger  errors  blind. 

A  Turkey,  tir'd  of  common  food, 
Forsook  the  barn,  and  sought  the  \vood  j 
Behind  her  ran  her  infant  train. 
Collecting  here  and  there  a  grain. 
Draw  near,  my  birds,  the  mother  cries. 
This  hill  delicious  fare  supplies  ; 
Behold,  the  busy  Negro  race  : 
See,  millions  blacken  all  the  place  ! 
Fear  not.     Like  me  with  freedom  eat  j 
An  Ant  is  most  delightlul  meat. 
How  bless'd,  hoAv  envied  were  our  life. 
Could  we  but  'scape  the  poult' rer's  knife  ! 
But  man,  curs'd  man  !  on  Turkey  preys, 
And  Christmas  shortens  all  our  days  ; 
Sometimes  with  oysters  we  combine, . 
Sometimes  assist  the  sav'ry  chine. 
From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord. 
The  Turkey  smokes  on  ev'ry  board. 
Sure  men  for  gluttony  are  curs'd: 
Of  the  seven  deadly  sins  the  worst. 

AnAnt,  who  climb'd  beyond  his  reach. 
Thus  answer'd  from  the  neighb'ring  beach  ; 
Ere  you  remark  another's  sin. 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within  ; 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill. 
Not  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill. 


§129.    FABLE  XXXIX.    Tlic Father amlJupUcr. 
The  Man  to  Jove  his  suit  preferr'd  : 
He  beggd  a  wife  ;  his  pray'r  \yas  heard. 
Jove  wonder'd  at  liis  bold  "addressing  : 
For  how  precarious  is  the  blessing! 

A  wife  he  takes.     And  now  for  heirs 
Again  he  worries  Heaven  with  prayers. 
Jove  nofis  assent.     Two  liopeful  boys 
And  a  fine  girl  reward  his  joys. 


No  more  solicitous  Vie  grew, 
And  set  their  future  lives  in  view^ 
lie  saw  that  all  respect  and  duty 
Were  paid  to  wealth,  to  pow'r,  and  beauty. 

Q;ice  more  he  cries.  Accept  my  pray'r  i 
Make  my  lov'd  progeny  thy  oare.  • 
Let  me  first  hope  my  fav'rite  boy. 
All  fortune's  richest  gifts  enjov.  • 
My  next  with  strong  ambition  fire  :,  • 
May  favor  teach  him  to  aspire. 
Till  he  the  step  of  pow'r  ascend,  . 
And  courtiers  to  their  idol  bend  ! 
With  ev'ry  grace,  with  ev'ry  charm. 
My  daughter's  perfect  features  -arm. 
If  heaven  approve,  a  Father's  blest: 
.love  smiles,  and  grants  his  full  rerpies^; 

The  first,  a  miser  at  the  heart. 
Studious  of  ev'ry  griping  art. 
Heaps  hoards  on  hoards  with  anxious  paio^ 
And  all  his  life  devotes  to  gain, 
lie  feels  no  joy,  iiis  cares  increase. 
Me  neitlier  wakes  nor  sleeps  in  peace  • 
In  fancied  want  (a  wretch  complete!) 
He  starves,  atid  yet  he  dares  not  eat. 
The  next  to  sudden  honors  grew  : 
The  thriving  art  of  courts  he  knew  : 
Me  reach'd  the  height  of  pow'r  and  place. 
Then  fell  the  victim  of  disgrace- 
Beauty  with  early  bloom  supplies 
His  daughter's  cheek,  and  points  her  eyes. 
The  vain  coquette  each  suit  disdains. 
And  glories  in  her  lover's  pains. 
\A"ith  age  shu  fades,  each  loAcr  flies, 
Contcm'd,  forlorn,  she  pines  and  dies. 

When  .love  the  Father's  grief  survey'd. 
And  heard  him  Heaven  and  Fate  upbraid^ 
Thus  spoke  the  god  :  By  outward  show 
Men  judge  of  happiness  and  woe  • 
Shall  ignorance  of  good  and  ill 
Dare  to  direct  th'  Lternal  Will  ? 
Seek  virtue  :  and,  of  that  possest. 
To  Providence  resign  the  rest. 


§  130.     FABLE  XL.     The  Two  Monkajjt. 
The  learned,  full  of  inward  pride,, 
The  Fops  of  outward  show  deride  : 
The  Foj),  with  learning  at  defiance. 
Scoffs  at  the  pedant,  and  the  scjence  : 
The  Don,  a  formal,  solentn  strittter. 
Despises  INIonsieur's  airs  and  flutter  ; 
Whife  i\|onsieur  mocks  the  formal  fool. 
Who  looks,  and  speaks,  and  walks  by  rule. 
Britain,  a  medley  of  the  twain. 
As  pert  as  France,  as  grave  as  Spain, 
In  fancy  wiser  than  the  rest. 
Laughs  at  them  both,  of  both  the  jest,. 
Is  not  the  poet's  chiming  close 
Censur'd  by  all  the  sons  of  prose? 
While  bards  of  quick  imagination 
Despise  the  sleepy  prose  narration. 
Men  laugh  at  apes,  they  men  contenm  ; 
For  wliat  are  we  but  apes  to  them? 

Two  Monkeys  went  to  Southwark  fair. 
No  critics  had  u  sourer  air : 


They 
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They  forc'd  their  way  thro'  draggled  folks. 
Who  gap'd  to  catch  jack-puddfng's  jokes  J 
Then  look  tlicir  tickets  for  the  shf*v, 
A'ld  -got  by  chance  the  forcruosi  row. 
To  see, their  grave,  obsen  ing  face, 
Provok'd  alaugli  through  all  the  place. 

Brother,  says  Pug,  and  turn'd  his  head. 
The  rabble  's  monstroublv  ill-brcil ! 

Now  through  the  booth  loud  hisses  ran  j 
Nor  ended  till  the  shaw  began. 
Tiie  tumbler  whirls  the  flip-flap  round. 
With  somerset^j  he  shakes  the  ground ; 
'I'he  cord  begicath  the  dancer  springs  j 
Aloft  in  air  the  vaulter  swings  ; 
Distorted  now,  now  prone  depends, 
Now  through  his  twisted  arm  ascends : 
T'le  crowd  in  wonder  and  delight. 
With  clapping  hands  applaud  the  sigiit. 
/  With  smiles,  quoth  Pug,  If  pranks  like  these 
The  giant  apes  of  reason  please. 
How  would  ihcy  wonder  at  our  arts ! 
They  must  adore  us  for  our  parts. 
High  on  the  twig  I  've  seen  you  cling, 
"Play,  twist,  and  turn  in  airy  ring ; 
HovV  can  those  clumsy  things,  like  me, 
l*'iy  with  a  bound  from  tree  to  tree  ? 
But  yet,  by  this  applause  we  find 
These  emulators  of  our  kind 
Discern  our  worth,  our  parts  regard. 
Who  our  mean  mimics  thus  revvard. 

Brother,  the  grinning  mate  replies, 
III  this  I  grant  that  man  is  wise. 
While  good  example  they  pursue, 
We  must  allow  some  praise  is  due  ; 
But  when  they  strain  beyoiid  their  guide, 
I  laugh  to  scorn  the  mimic  pride  j 
l^'or  how  fantastic  is  the  sight. 
To  meet  men  always  bolt  upright. 
Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two  ! 
I  hate  the  imitating  crew. 


§12/1.    FABLE  XLi.    The  Owl  and  the  Farmer. 

An  Owl  of  grave  deport  and  mien. 

Who  (like  theTxirk)  was  seldom  seen. 

Within  a  barn  had  chose  his  station. 

As  fit  for  prey  and  contemplation. 

Upon  a  beam  aloft  he  sits. 

And  nods,  aud  seems  to  think,  by  fits. 

So  have  I  seen  a  man  of  news 

Or  Post-hoy  or  Gazelle  peruse  ; 

Smoke,  nod,  and  talk  with  voice  profound. 

And  fix  the  fate  of  liurope  round. 

Sheaves  pil'd  on  sheaves  hid  all  the  floor. 

At  dawn  of  morn,  to  view  his  store. 

The  Farmer  came.     Tlie  Ijooting  guest 

His  seli'importance  thus  exprcss'd  : 

Reason  in  man  is  mere  pretence  : 
How  weak,  how  shallow  is  his  sense! 
To  treat  with  scorn  the  Bird  of  Night, 
Declares  his  folly  or  lii^  spite. 
7'hen  too,  how  partial  is  his  praise ! 
The  lark":-',  the  linnet's  chirping  lays. 
To  hijijilj-jud^ing  ears  are  fine. 
And  niffhtingales  are;aH  divine. 


But  the  moro  knowing  feather'd  race 
See  wisdom  stamp'd  upon  my  face. 
Whene'er  to  visit  light  I  deign. 
What  flocks  of  fowl  compose  my  train! 
Like  slaves,  they  crowd  uiy  flight  heliind. 
And  own  me  of  superior  kmd. 

The  Farmer  laugh'd,  and  thus  replied  , 
Thou  dull  important  hnnp  of  pride, 
Dar'st  thou,  with  tliat  harsh  grating  tongue, 
Depreciate  birds  of  warbling  song  ? 
Indulge  thy  spleen.     Know,  men  and  fowl 
Regard  thee  as  thou  art,  an  Owl. 
Besides  proud  blockhead,  be  not  vain 
Of  wliat  thou  call'sl  thy  slaves  and  train. 
Few  follow  wisdom,  or  her  rulci; 
Fools  in  derision  follow  fools. 


§  132.     FADLE  XLii.     The  Jugglers 
A  Juggler  long  through  all  the  town 
Had  rais'd  his  fortune  and  renou  n  : 
You  'd  think  (so  far  his  art  transcends) 
The  devil  at  his  finu;ers'  ends. 

Vice  heard  his  fame,  she  read  his  bill , 
Convinc  d  of  his  inferior  skill. 
She  sought  his  booth,  and  from  the  crowd 
Defied  the  man  of  art  aloud  : 

Is  this  then  he  so  fam'd  for  slight  ? 
Can  this  slow  bungler  cheat  your  sight  ? 
Dares  he  with  me  dispute  the  prize  .\ 
I  leave  it  to  impartial  eves.  V 

Provok'd,  the  -Tuggler  cried,  'Tis  done  ^ 
In  science  I  submit  to  none. 

Thus  said,  the  cups  and  balls  lie  play'd, 
Bv  turns  this  here,  that  there,  con\  ey'ci ; 
llie  cards,  obedient  to  his  -words. 
Are  by  a  fillip  turn'd  to  birds. 
His  litiW  boxes  change  the  grain  ; 
Trick  after  irictc  deludes  the  train. 
He  shaken  his  bag,  he  shows  all  fair  ; 
His  fingers  spread,  and  nothing  there  ; 
Then  bids  it  rain  with  showers  of  gold  : 
And  now  his  iv'ry  eggs  are  told  ; 
But  when  fi-om  tlience  the  hen  he  draws, 
Amaz'd  spectators  hum  applause. 

Vice  now  stepp'd  forth,  and  took  the  place 
With  all  the  forms  of  his  grimace. 

This  majic  looking-glass  she  cries, 
(There,  haifd  it  round)"  will  charm  your  eyes. 
Each  eager  eye  tjie  sight  desir'd. 
And  ev'ry  man  himself  admir'd. 
Next,  to  a  senator  addressing. 
See  this  bank-note;  observe  the  blessing. 
Breathe  on  the  bill.     Heigh,  pass  !  'tis  gone. 
Upon  his  lips  a  padlock  shone. 
A  second  puff"  the  magic  broke  j 
The  padlock  vanished,  and  he  spoke. 

Twel\  e  bottles  rang'd  upon  the  board. 
All  full,  with  heady  liquor  stor'd. 
By  clean  conveyance  disappear. 
And  now,  two  bloody  swords  are  there. 

A  purse  she  to  alKief  expos'd  ; 
At  once  his  ready  fingers  clos'd. 
He  opes  hie  fist,  the  treasure  's  fled ; 
He  sees  a  halter  in  it:?  stead. 

She 
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She  bids  auibitloli  hold  a  wand  j 
}lo  grasps  a  butchet  in  his  h.iind. 

A  box  of  charitv  she  shows  : 
Blow  hare  ;  and  a  churchwarden  blows, 
"fis  vanisii'J  with  coiivc)ancc  nciit, 
And  on  the  table  smokes  a  treat. 

She  shakes  the  dice,  the  board  she  knocks, 
Andlrom  ail  pockets  fills  her  box. 

She  next  a  meagre  rake  address'd  : 
This  picture  see;  her  shape,  her  breast! 
Whiat  youth,  and  what  inviting  eyci: 
Hold  OCT,  and  have  her.     With  surprise. 
His  hand  expos'd  a  box  of  pills, 
And  a  loud  laugh  proclaini'd  his  ills. 

A  counter  in  a  miser's  hand 
Orew  twenty  guineas  atconunand. 
f^he  bids  his  heir  the  sum  retain. 
And  'tis  a  counter  now  again. 
A  jg;uinea  with  her  touch  you  see 
Take  cv'ry  shape,  bat  Charity  ; 
And  not  one  thina:  vou  saw,  or  drew, 
But  chang'd  from  what  was  first  in  view. 

The  Juggler  now,  in  grief  of  heart. 
With  this  submission  own'd  her  art : 
C»n  I  such  matchless  slight  withstand  ? 
ITow  practise  hath  improv'd  your  liand  ! 
But  now  and  then  I  cheat  the  throng  ; 
You  ev'ry  day,  and  all  day  long. 


§133.     FABLE  xLiii.     The  Council  of  Horses. 

Urox  a  time,  a  neighing  Steed, 

Who  graz'd  among  a  num'rous  breed, 

With  mutiny  had  fir'd  the  train. 

And  spread  dissension  throutjh  the  plain. 

On  matters  that  concern'd  the  state 

The  council  met  in  grand  debate. 

A  Colt,  whose  eye-balls  flain'd  with  ire, 

tlate  with  strength  and  youthful  fire. 

In  haste  stepp'd  forth  before  the  rest, 

And  thus  the  list'ning  throng  address'd  : 

Good  gods  !  how  abject  is  our  race, 
Condenm'd  to  slav'ry  and  disgrace  ! 
Shall  we  our  servitude  retain, 
Because  our  sires  have  borne  the  chain  ? 
Consider,  friends,  your  strength  and  might; 
*Tis  conquest  to  assert  your  right. 
How  curnibrovis  is  the  gilded  coach  ! 
The  pride  of  man  is  our  reproach. 
Were  we  design  d  for  daily  toil, 
To  drag  the  nlough-share  tlirough  the  soil, 
To  sweat  in  harness  ihroi-urh  the  road. 
To  groan  beneath  the  carrier's  load? 
How  feeble  are  the  two-legg'd  kind  ! 
What  force  is  in  on/  nerves  combin'd ! 
Shall  then  our  nobler  jaws  submit 
To  foam  and  champ  the  galling  bit? 
Shall  haughty  man  my  back  bestride  ? 
Shall  the  sharp  spur  provoke  my  side  ? 
Forbid  it,  Heavens !  Reject  the  rein; 
Your  shame,  your  infamy  disdain. 
Let  1^  the  lion  first  control. 
And  still  the  tiger's  famish'd  growl. 
Let  us,  like  them,  our  freedom  claim. 
And  Bukt  hisn  tremUe  »t  cur  pame. 


A  gen'ral  nod  appro\'d  the  r.itt?e. 
And  all  the  circle  ncigh'd  applause. 

When  lo  i  with  grave  and  solemn  paoe^ 
A  Steed  advanc'd  before  the  race  ;  ^J 

With  age  and  long  experience  wise,  .^ 

Around  he  c&st  his  thoughtful  eye?  ; 
And  to  the  murmurs  of  the  train,  ""^ 

Thus  spoke  the  Nestor  of  the  plain  :  ?  < 

Wlien  1  had  health  and  strength  like  you., 
Thfe  toils  of  servitude  i  knew  ; 
Now  grateful  man  rewards  my  pains, 

And  ^ivcs  me  all  these  wide  4oniains^  . ^ 

At  will  1  crop  the  year's  increase  j  ^rj 

My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace.  .    ' 

I  g'nuit,  to  man  we  lend  our  pains,  W^M 

And  aid  him  to  correct  the  plains  ;  r^|£^ 

But  doth  not  he  divide  the  car  , 
Through  ail  the  labors  of  tlie  year  ?  r^M'^ 

I  low  many  thoii-.and  structures  ri'^r,  k'ltil} 

To  fence  us  from  inclement  skies  I  ^r'j 

For  us  he  bears  the  sultry  day,  ,  J 

And  stores  up  all  our  winter's  hay.  .'^_, 

He  sows,  he  reaps  the  harvest'jj.  grain  ;  •  j 

We  share  the  toil,  and  share  the  gain,    J 
Since  ev'ry  creature  was  decreed  ^ 

To  aid  each  other's  mutual  need, 
Appraic  your  discontented  mind, 
And  act  the  pari  by  Heaven  assign'd. 

The  tumulL  c<as'd.     The  Colt  submitted  , 
And,  like  his  ancestors,  was  bitted. 


§  134. 


FABLE  XLiv.     The  Uound  and  thr 
Huntsman. 


I>fPKRTiXF.NCE  at  first  is  borne 
With  heedless  slight,  or  smiles  of  scorn  ; 
reas'd  into  wrath,  what  patience  bears 
The  noisy  fool  who  perseveres  ? 

The  morning  wakes,  the  Huntsman  sound-. 
At  once  rush  forth  the  joyful  hoiintls. 
They  seek  the  wood  "with  eager  pace  ; 
Thro*  bush,  thro'  brier,  explore  the  cliacc. 
Now,  scatter'd  wide,  they  try  the  plain. 
And  snufi'  the  dewy  turf  in  vain. 
What  care,  what  industry,  what  pains  ! 
What  universal  silence  reigns  ! 

Ringwood,  a  dog  of  little  fame. 
Young,  pert,  and  ignorant  of  game. 
At  once  displays  his  babbling  throat ; 
The  pack,  regardless  of  the  note. 
Pursue  the  scent;  with  louder  strain 
He  still  persists  to  vex  the  train. 

The  Huntsman  to  the  clamor  flies ; 
The  smacking  lash  he  smartly  plies. 
His  ribs  all  welk'd,  with  howling  tone 
The  Puppy  thus  exprcss'd  his  moan  •• 

1  know  the  music  of  my  tongue 
Long  since  the  pack  with  envy  stung. 
What  will  not  spite?  These  bitter  smarts 
I  owe  to  ray  superior  parts. 

When  puppies  prate,  the  Huntsman  cried. 
They  show  both  ignorance  and  pride ; 
Fools  may  our  scorn,  not  enxj  raise  ; 
For  envy  is  a  kind  of  prai.e. 
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Had  not  thy  fonvard  noisy  tongue 
Proclaini'd  thee  alwavs  in  thc.wronc;, 
Thoix  mi^ht'st  have  mingled  Avith  the. rest. 
And  ne'er  thy  ibohsh  noise  confess'd. 
But  fools,  to  talking  ever  prone. 
Are  sure  to^ake  their  follies  known. 


§135.     rABLfe  XLV.    The  Poet  and  the  Hose. 

I  HATB  the  man  who  builds  his  name 

On  ruins  of  another's  fame. 

Thus  prudes  by  characters  o'erthrown 

Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own. 

Thus  scribblers,  covetous  of  j)raise, 

Think  slander  can  transplant  the  bays. 

Ik'auties  and  bards  have  equal  pride : 

With  both  all  rivals  are  decried. 

Who  priuses  Lesbia's  eyes  and  feature, 

INIust  call  her  sister  awkward  creature  j 

For  the  kind  flattery's  sure  to  charm. 

When  we  some  other  nymph  disarm. 

As  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  Poet  sought  the  sweets  of  May, 
The  garden's  fragrant  breath  ascends. 
And  ev'ry  stalk  with  odor  bends. 
A  Rose  he  pluck'd,  he  gaz'd#  admir'd. 
Thus  singing,  as  the  Muse  inspired : 
Go,  Rose,  iny  Chloe's  bosom  grace  ; 

How  hapi^y  should  I  prove. 
Alight  I  supply  that  envied  place 

With  never-fading  love  1 
There,  Phoenix-like,  beneath  her  eye, 
Involv'd  in  fragrance,  burn  and  die ! 
Know,  hapless  flow'r,  that  thou  shall  find 

More  fragrant  roses  there  ; 
I  see  thy  wiih'ring  head  reclin'd 

With  envy  and  despair  1 
One  common  fate  we  both  must  prove ; 
You  die  with  envy,  I  with  lov'c. 
^Spare  your  comparisons,  replied 
An  angry  Rose  who  grew  beside. 
Of  all  mankind  you  sliould  not  flout  us ; 
Wh?it  can  a  Poet  do  without  us? 
In  ev'ry  love-song  roses  bloom  j 
We  lend  you  color  and  perfume. 
Does  it  to  Chloe's  charms  conduce. 
To  found  her  praise  on  our  abuse  ? 
Must  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  envy,  pine,  and  fade  ? 


§"13G.    FABLE  xLvi.  The  Cur,  the  Horse,  and 

Ihe  Shepherd's  Dog. 
The  lad  of  all  sufficient  merit 
With  modesty  ne'er  damps  his  spirit  j 
Presuming  on  his  own  deserts. 
On  all  alike  his  tongue  exerts ; 
His  noisy  jokes  at  random  throws. 
And  pertly  spatters  friends  and  foes. 
In  wit  and  war  the  bully  race 
Contribute  to  their  own  disgrace. 
Too  late  the  forward  youth  shall  find 
That  jokes  are  sometimes  paid  in  kind  ; 
Or,  if  they  canker  in  the  breast. 
He  makes  a  foe  who  makes  a  jest. 


A  village-f  ur,  of  snappish  race. 
The  pertest  Puppy  of  the  place. 
Imagined  that  his'treble  throat 
Was  blest  with  music's  sweetest  note  ; 
In  the  mid  road  lie  basking  lay. 
The  yelping  nuisance  of  the  way  ; 
For  not  a  creature  pass'd  along. 
But  had  a  sample  of  his  song. 

Soon  as  the  trotting  steed  he  hears. 
He  starts,  he  cocks  his  dapper  ears  ; 
Away  he  scours,  assaults  his  hoof  j 
Now.  near  him  snarls,  now  barks  aloof  j 
With  shrill  impertinence  attends  ; 
Nor  leaves  him  till  the  village  ends. 

it  chanc'd,  upon  his  evil  day, 
A  Pad  came  pacing  down  the  way  : 
The  cur,  with,  never-ceasing  tongue. 
Upon  the  passing  trav'iler  sprung. 
'I'lie  Horse,  from  scorn  provok'd  to  ire. 
Flung  backward  :  rolling  in  the  mire 
The  Puppy  howl'd,  and  bleeding  lay  ; 
The  Pad  in  peace  pursued  his  way. 

A  Shepherd's  Dog,.who  saw  the  deed. 
Detesting  the  vexatious  breed. 
Bespoke  him  thus :  When  coxcombs  prate. 
They  kindle  wrath,  contempt,  or  hate ; 
Thy  teasing  tongue  had  judgement  tied. 
Thou  had'st  not  like  a  Puppy  died. 


§  137.     FABLE  XLVii.    The  Court  of  Death. 
Death,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state. 
In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  fate  : 
Th'  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign. 
Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train! 
Crowd  the  vast  Court.,    With  hollow  tone,i, 
A  voice  thus  thunder'd  from  the  throne; 

This  night  our  minister  we  name. 
Let  ev'ry  servant  speak  his  claim  ; 
Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand. — 
All,  at  the  word,  stretch'd  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  possest, 
Advanc'd,  and  for  the  wand  address'd: 

I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal. 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  zeal  j 
On  ev'ry  slight  occasion  near. 
With  violence  I  persevere. 

Next  Gout  appeiirs,  with  limping  pace. 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place  j 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies. 
And  ev'ry  joint  and  sinew  plies  ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  supprcst— 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  guest. 

A  haggard  Spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due'; 
'Tis  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy. 
And  in  the  shape  of  Love  destroy : 
My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  noseless  face. 
Prove  my  pretention  to  the  place. 

Stone  urg'd  his  ever-growing  force; 
And  next  Consumption's  meagre  corse. 
With  feeble  voice  tnat  scarce  was  heard, 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferr'd  : 
Let  none  ol^ect  my  ling'ring  way, 
Again,  lik^Fabius,  b^  de.lay;  .  .^ 

■'     ""         *  Fatkue 
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Falisue.  and  weaken  ev'ry  foe 

By  loiip;  attack —  secure,  though  slow. 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  pow'r, 
Who  thinn'd  a  nation  iu  an  hoXxr. 

All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hop'd  the  wand. 
!Vo\v  expectation  hush'd  the  band, 
\Vhen  thus  the  monarch  from  the  throne  : 

Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  Physician  speaks  his  right  ? 
None  here  !  but  fees  their  toils  requite. 
Let  then  Intenip' ranee  take  the  wand. 
Who  fills  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest. 
Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest. 
Forego  your  claim  5  no  more  pretend  ; 
Intemp' ranee  is  esteem'd  a  friend  ; 
lie  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  joys, 
And  as  a  courted  guest  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  rimstjustly  falf. 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  all. 


At  this  the  Gard'ner's  passion  grows; 
From  oaths  and  threats  he  fell  to  blow  s. 
The  stubborn  brute  the  blows  sustains. 
Assaults  his  leg,  and  tears  his  veins. 

Ah,  foolish  swain!  too  late  you  find. 
That  sties  were  for  such  friendi*  design'd. 

Homeward  he  limps  with  painful  pace. 
Reflecting  thus  on  past  disgrace. 
Who  cherishes  a  brutal  nuite 
Shall  mmirn  the  folly  soon  or  late. 


I 


§  138.  FABLE  XLViii.  Tlif  Gardener  and  thfllog. 

A  gard'ner  of  peculiar  taste 

On  a  young  Hog  his  favor  plac'd. 

Who  fed  not  with  the  conmibn  Iferd  ; 

His  tray  was  to  the  hall  prcferr'd. 

He  wallow'd  underneatii  the  board. 

Or  in  his  master's  chamber  snor'd  ; 

Who  fondly  stroked  him  ev'ry  day. 

And  taught  him  all  the  puppy's  play. 

Where'er  he  went,  the  grunting  friend 

Ne'er  fail'd  his  pleasure  to  attend. 
As  on  a  time  the  loving  jxiir 

Walk'd  forth  to  tend  the  garden's  care, 

The  Master  thus  adrlrcss'd  the  Swine  : 
My  house,  my  garden,  all  is  thine  ; 

On  turnips  feast  whene'er  you  please. 

And  riot  in  my  beans  and  pease  ; 

If  the  potatoe's  taste  delights. 

Or  the  red  carrot's  sweet  invites, 

Indidge  thy  morn  and  ev'ning  hours, 

But  let  due  care  regard  my  flow'rs. 

My  tulips  are  my  garden's  pride, 

W'hat  vast  expence  those  beds  supplied  ! 
The  Hog,  by  chance,  one  mornmg  roam'd 

W'here  with  new  ale  the  vessels  foain'd  : 

.  He  munches  now  the  streaming  grains; 
Now  with  full  swill  the  liquor  drains. 
Intoxicating  fumes  arise ; 
He  reels,  he  rolls  his  winking  eyes  ; 
Then,  stagg  ring,  through  the  garden  scours. 
And  treads  down  painted  ranks  of  flow'rs. 

•  With  delving  snout  he  turns  the  soil. 
And  cools  his  palate  with  the  spoil. 
The  Master  came,  the  ruin  spied  ; 
Villain,  suspend  thy  rage  !  he  cried  : 
Hast  thou,  thou  most  ungrateful  sot  I 
My  charge,  my  only  charo;e  forgot  ? 
What,  all  my  flow  rs  !  No  more  he  said, 
Biitgaz'd,  andsigli'd,  and  hung  his  head. 
'Jlie  Ho^  wiili  stuti'ring  speech  returns, 
F-Kplain,  Sir,  why  your  anger  burns, 
See  there,,  untouch'd,  your  tlilips  strewn, 
Far  Idevour'd  the  roo»  alone. 


§  139.   FAULE  XLix.    The  Man  a7id  the  HeA, 
Whether  ia  earth,  in  air,  or  main. 
Sure  ev'ry  thing  alive  is  vain! 

Does  not  the  hawk  all  fowls  survey 
As  destin'd  only  for  his  prey? 
And  do  not  tyrants,  prouder  things. 
Think  men  were  born  for  sla\cs  to  king?? 

When  the  crab  views  the  pearly  strands. 
Or  Tagus,  bright  with  golden  sands ; 
Or  crawls  besitJe  the  coral  grove. 
And  hears  the  ocean  roll  acK)ve; 
Nature  i?  too  profuse,  says  he, 
V\  ho  gave  a\\  these  to  pleasure  ?rt€  ! 

^Vht;n  bord'ring  pinks  and  roses  bloom. 
And  ev'ry  garden  Ijreathes  perfume 5 
When  peaches  glow  with  sunny  dy«s. 
Like  Laura's  cheek  when  blushes  ri-se ; 
When  with  hitge  figs  the  branches  bend. 
When  clusters  from  the  vnie  depend ; 
The  snail  looks  round  <»n  flo^v'r  and  tree^ 
And  cries.  All  these  were  made  for  me  1 

What  dignity's  in  human  nature  i 
Says  Man,  the  most  conceited  creature^ 
As  from  a  clift  he  cast  his  eyes. 
And  view'd  the  sea  and  arched  skies  : 
The  sun  was  sunk  beneath  the  main  5 
The  moon  and  all  the  slixrry  train. 
Hung  the  vast  vault  of  heaven.     Tive  Mao 
His  contemplation  thus  l)cgan  : 

When  I  behold  this  glorious  show. 
And  this  wide  wat'ry  world  helow. 
The  scaly  people  of  tlic  main, 
ThcUeasts  that  range  the  wood  or  plaii?, 
The  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air. 
The  day,  the  night,  the  various  year. 
And  knwvv  all  these  by  Heaven  design'J 
As  gifts  to  pleasure  human  kind  ; 
1  cannot  raise  my  worth  too  hi2;h : 
Of  what  vast  consequence  aui  1 1 

Not  of  th'  importance  you  suppose. 
Replies  a  Flea  upon  his  nose : 
Be  humble,  learn  thyself  to  scan  ; 
Know,  pride  was  never  made  for  Man, 
'Tis  vanity  that  swells  thy  mi»d. 
What  heaven  and  earth  ^or  thee  design'd ! 
For  thee  made  only  for  our  need, 
,That  more  important  Fleas  might  feed. 


§•140.    PABLE  I,.    The  Unrc  and  mamj  Friends^ 
I'riendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name. 
Unless  to  one  yon  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  wnom  many  fathers  share, 
Hath  seldom  kjiovvn  a  father's  care. 
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Tis  thus  In  frlendsirip  ;  wlio  depend 
Oil  many,  rarely  find  a  frieiul. 

A  Hare,  who  in  a  civil  way 
CompUed  with  cv*ry  thing,  hke  Gav, 
Was  known  hy  all  tlie  bestial  train 
"Who  haunt  tlie  wood,  or  graze  the  plain. 
Her  care  was,  never  to  offend  ; 
And  ev'ry  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went,  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew,  besprinkled  lanrT, 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries. 
And  from  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  flies  i 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath; 
Jihc  hears  the  near  advance  of  death  ; 
She  doubles  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  hack  her  mazy  round  j 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half  <lead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay. 

What  transport  in  her  bosont  grew. 
When  fust  the  Horse  appeared  in  view  I 

Let  me,  says  she,  your  back  ascend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight : 
To  friendship  ev'ry  burthen's  light. 

The  ilorsa  replied.  Poor  honest  Puss ! 
Tt  grieves  uiy  heart  to  see  thee  thus  • 
B-;  comforted,  relief  is  near; 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear,    . 
She  next  the  sately  Bull  implor'd. 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord  : 
Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
I^ove  calls  me  hence  3  a  fav'rite  cow 
Kxpects  me  near  yon  barley-mow  j 
And  when  a  lady  's  in  the  case, 
Tou  know  all  oiher  things  give  place* 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind ; 
But  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind. 

The  Goat  remark'd  her  pulse  was  high. 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye  ', 
My  back,  says  he,  may  do  you  harm  ; 
The  Sheep  's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm. 
The  sheep  was  feeble,  and  complain'd 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  su<tahi'd: 
Said  he  was  slow,  confess'd  his  fears  ; 
For  hounds  eat  Sheep  as  well  as  Hares. 

She  now  the  trotting  Calf  address'd. 
To  save  from  deatli  a  friend  distress'd. 
Sludl  I,  says  he,  of  tender  age. 
In  this  important  care  engage? 
Older  and  abler  pass'd  you  by  : 
How  strong  are  those  !  how  weak  am  I ! 
Should  I  prcsur4"  to  bear  you  hence. 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  ofTence, 
Excuse  me,  then.     You  know  my  heart, 
Bttt  dearest  friends,  alas  1  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  lament  1  Adieu  ! 
For,  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  view. 
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YOUNG'S  Night-thoughts. 
§  HI.     NIGHT  I.     Sleep. 
Tir'd  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 


Where  Fortune  smiles ;  the  \%-retcVl©d  he  for- 
sakes ; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturh'd  repose. 
I  wake  :  How  hap])y  tliey  who  wake  no  njorel 
Yet  thiit  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
I  >vake,  cmerghig  froin  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tumultuous;  where  my  wrcck'd,  desponding 

thought. 
From  wave  to  wavC  df  fancy 'd  misery    , 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost : 
Tho'  now  restOr'd,  'tis  Onlv  change  of  pain, 
A  bitter  change ;  severer  lor  severe  : 
The  day  too  short  for  my  distress  !  and  night 
Ev'n  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain. 
Is  sunshine,  to  the  color  6i  my  fate. 


§  142.     Night: 

Night,  sable  goddess !  from  hfer  ebon  -hrone^ 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'ring  world: 
Silence,  how  dead!  and  darkness,  how  profounds 
Nor'eye,  nor  lisOiingear  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.     'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause  ; 
An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfill'd  : 
Fate !  drop  the  curtain  :  1  can  lose  no  more. 


§  143 .  Invocation  to  Silence  and  Darknessi 
Silence  and  Darkness!  solemn  sisters!  twins 
From  antient  Night,  who   nurse  the   tender 

thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve, 
(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man) 
Assist  me :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave; 
The  grave,  vour  kingdom :  There  this  frame 

shall' fall 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine  j 
But  what  arc  ye?  Thou  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  Silence,  when  the  morning  stars 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball ; 
OThoul  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun  j  strike  wisdom  from  my  soi/L 
My  soulwhich  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  hertreasure, 
As  itiisers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Thro'  this  opaque  of  nature,  and  of  soul. 
This  double  nigiit,  transmit  one  pityinj^;  ray. 
To  lighten  and  to  chcftr  :  O  lead  my  ml  ml, 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  woe) 
Lead  it  thro'  various  scenes  of  Life  and  Death, 
And  from  each  scene,  the  noblest  truths  inspire 
Nor  less  insinre  my  conduct  than  my  s6ng  ; 
Nor  let  the  vial  of  thy  vengeance,  pour'd 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  pour'd  in  vain. 


§  144.     Time. 
The  bell  strikes  one :  We  take  no  note  of  timfc;)  f 
But  from  its  loss.     To  give  it  then  a  tongue. 
Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  atigel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright. 
It  is  the  kneil  of  mv  departed  hours  ; 

'  Whwe 
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Wherearethey  ?  with  iheyears  beyond  theFlood? 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  dispatch  ; 

How  mueli  is  to  be  done!  my  hopes  and  fears 

hJtart  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  Hfe's  narrow  verge 

Look  down  —  on  what?  a  fathomless  abyss  j 

A  dread  eternity !  how  surely  mine  I 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

§  145.    Man. 

How  poor  !     how  rich  1     how  abject  !     how- 
august  ! 

How  complicate!  how  Wonderful  is  Man  ! 

How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  ! 

Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 

From  difl^rent  natures  marvellously  mixt. 

Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  ! 

Distinguish'd  link  in  being's  endless  chain  ! 

Midway  from  nothing  to  tlie  Deity  ! 

A  beam  ethereal  sullied,  and  absorl/d  1 

Tho'  sullied,  and  dishonor'd,  still  divine ! 

Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 

An  heir  of  glory!  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 

Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite  ! 

A  worm  !  a  god  !  I  tremble  at  myself; 

And  in  myself  am  lost !  at  home  a  stranger. 

Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surpris'd  aghast, 

And  wond'ring  at  her  own  :  how  reason  reels ! 

O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man  ! 

Triumphantly  distress'd,  what  joy,  what  dread  ! 
■        Alternately  transported  and  alarm'd  ! 
P        What  can  preserve  my  life,  or  what  destroy  ? 

An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave  ; 

Legions  of  angels  can't  confine,  me  there. 


§  146'.     Dreams. 

*Tis  past  conjecture  ;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er   my   limbs    Sleep's   soft   dominion 

spread. 
What  the'  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields ;  or  mourn'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  w'oods  ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  awam  with  pain  the  mantled 

pool ; 
Or  scal'd  the  cliff  or  danc'd  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain? 
Her  ceaseless  flightjtho'  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod  ; 
Active,  aerial,  tow'ring,  unconfin'd, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gross  companion's  fall :. 
Kv'n  silent  niiht  proclaims  my  sou!  immortal : 
Ev'n  silent  ni|i:ht  proclaims  eternal  day  : 
For  human  weal,  heaven  husbands  all  events, 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  norsportvaindreamsinvain. 


§  147.  Vanity  of  Lamentation  over  the  Dead. 
W'hy  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  lost  ? 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs 

around, 
In  infidel  distress?  are  angels  there  ? 
Slumbers,  rak'd  up  in  dast,  etherealfire? 
^iiey  live  1  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 


Unkindled,  unconceiv'd  ;  and  from  an  eye 

Of  tenderness,  let  heavenly  pity  fiill 

On  me,  more  justly  number'd  with  the  dead; 

This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude  : 

How. populous!  how  vital,  is  the  grave! 

This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault, 

l^he  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom  j 

The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades  ; 

All,  all  on  earth  is  shadow,  a'll  beyond 

Is  substance  ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed  ; 

How  solid  all,  where  chance  shall  be  no  more! 


§148.     Life  and  Eternity, 

This  Is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death, 
Strong  death  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar. 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove. 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free. 
From  real  life,  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light. 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  in  his  sire. 
Embryos  we  must  be,  till  we  burst  the  shell. 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods  —  O  transport !  and  of  man. 

Yetman^  fool  man !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts  j 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh  : 
Prisoner  df  earth,  and  j>ent  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes  :  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite,  and  reach  it  there. 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality. 
On  hfe's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God4 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clust'ring  glow 
In  his  full  beim,  and  ripen  for  the  Just, 
\^'here  momentary  ages  arc  no  more  ! 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death 

expire ! 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years. 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought. 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust ! 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires. 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness. 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptur'd,  or  alarm'd. 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge. 
Resembles  oqean  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  waft  a  feither  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

Where  falls  this  censure?  I  to'erwhelms  myself. 
How  was  my  heart  encrusted  by  the  world  1 
O  how  self-felter'd  was  my  groveling  soul ! 
How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  wrapt  round  and  round 
In  silken  thought,  which  reptile  Fancy  spun. 
Till  darken'd  Keason  lay  quite  clouded  o'er 
With  soft  conceit  of  endless  comfort  here. 
Nor  yet  put  forth  her  wings  to  reach  the  skies! 
Our  waking  dreams  are  fatal  :  how  I  dreanit 
Of  things  impossible  !  (could  sleep  do  more?) 
Of  joys  perpetual  in  j)erpelual  change  ! 
Of  stable  pleasures  on  the  tossing  wave  ! 
F'ternal  sunshine  in  the  storms  of  life  I 
How  richly  were  my  noon-tide  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictur'd  joys  ! 
Joy  behind  joy,  in  endless  perspective! 
Till  at  Death's  toll,  whose  restless  iron  tongue 
Cvills  daily  for  his  uullions  at  a  meal. 
Starting,  1  woke,  and  found  myself  undone ! 

1  Where 


"NVhere  nov/  my  pliremy  s  pompous  furnhure! 
The  ohweb'd  cottage  with  its  ragged  wall 
Of  mould'rlng  mud,  is  royalty  to  me! 
The  spider's  ihvvid  is  cable  to  nran's  tier 
On  earthly  bliss  j  i\  breaks  at  cvay  breeze. 
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in  this  shc'ipc,  or  in  that,  has  fate  cntail'd 
Themoiiier's  throes  on  all  of  woman  born. 
Not  niore  the  chiWreli,  than  sure  heirs  of  pain. 


§  149.     Time  and  Death. 

0  YE  blest  scenes  of  permanent  delight  I 
Full  above  measure  !  hjstin^  beroml  bound  ! 
Could  voii,  so  ridi  in  raptme,  ieaf  an  end. 
That  ghastly  thou^bt  would  drink  up  all  your 

joy. 
And  quite  unparadise  the  realms  of  light. 
Safe  are  you  lodg'd  above  these  rolling  spheres. 
The  baleful  influcix:e  of  whose  giddy  dance 
?;heds  sad  vicissitudes  mi  all  beneath. 
Here  teems  with  revolutions  every  hour  j 
And  rarely  for  the  better ;  or  the  best, 
T^Tore  mortal  than  tlx*  conunon  births  of  fate  : 
i:ach  moi>wnt  ha&  its  »ickk,  emulo\?s 
Of  Time'^enormous  scythe,  whose  ample  sweep 
Strikes  empires  from  the   root;  each  moment 

plies 
His  little  weapon  in  the  narrower  sphere 
Of  sweet  domestic  comfort,  aixl  c\\t»  down 
The  fairest  bloom  of  subkmary  bliss. 

Bhss!  subhvnary  bliss!  prou(l  worjda,  and  vain  ! 
Implicit  treiwon  to  divine  decree! 
A  bold  invasion  of  the  ri-ghts  of  heaven  I 

1  clasp'd  the  nhanloms,  anrl  I  found  tliem  air, 
O  had  I  weigh'd  it  ere  my  fond  embrace 
iVhat  darts  of  agony  had  miss'd  my  heart! 
Death  !  great  proprietor  of  all !  Tis  thine 
To  tread  out  cmnwc,  and  to  quench  the  stars  : 
The  sun  himseliby  thy  permission  shines ; 
And,  one  da}',  thou  shalt  plcjck  him  from  hi5 

sphere. 
Amid  such  mighty  plunder,  why  exhaust 
Thy  panial  quiver  ou  a  mark  s  >  mean  ? 
Why  thv  [peculiar  rancour  wreck'^d  on  me? 
Insatiate  archer !  could  no*  one  sulHce  ? 
Thy  shaft  ilevv  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was 
slain ;  [horn. 

And  thrici?,.^rr-thrTce  yon  moon  had  fill'd  her 
O  Cynthia 'Avliy  so  pale?  dost  thou  lament 
Thy' wretched   neighbour?    grieve,    to  see  thy 

wheel 
Of  ceaseless  change  outwhirVd  in  human  life? 

In  ev'ry  varied  posture,  place,  and  hour. 
How  •Vf  kiow'd  e\ cry  thought  of  every  joy  ! 
'I'honghtt,  Tyasy  tlioi»fi;htl  too  busy  for  my  peace, 
Thro'  the  dark  rxv^iern  of  lime  long^  elups'u 
X-ed  softlv,  bv  the  stillucss  j*f  the  night, 
.Strays,  w'etched  rover  1  o'er  the  pleasing  past, 
in  quwt  of  utetchedness,  perversely  strap's  ; 
And  fmds  all  desert  now  ;  and  nieets  the  ghosts 
Of  mv  departed  joys,  a  numerous  train! 
I  rue  the  riches  oi  mv  former  faic ; 
Sweet  comfort's  blasted  clusters  make  me  sigh  : 
1  tremble  at  the  blessings  once  so  dear  ; 
Arid  ev'ry  pleasure  pains  me  to  the  heart.  ' 
\'r\  why  complain  ?  or  why  complain  for  one  ? 
T  monm  for  niilUoiis :  'Ti.  tlie  common  lot : 


§  150.     Oppressioji,  JFanf,  and  Disease. 
War,  famine,  pest,  volcano,  storm,  and  fire, 
Intestine  broils,  oppression  Nvith  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind  : 
God's  iuiage,  disinherited  of  day, 
Here  plung'd  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun  was  made; 
There  beings,  deathless  as  their  haughty  lord. 
Are  hammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life  ; 
And  plough  the  winter's  wave,  anrl  reap  despair  :- 
Some,  for  hard  masters,  broken  underarms. 
In  battle  lopt  away,  with  half  their  liinbs,       ,  ^ 
Beg  bitter  bread  thro''  reah-ns  their  valor  sav'd^.  \ 
If  so  the  tyrant,  ot  his  minion  doom  ;  * 

Want  and  incurable  Disea>e  (fell  pair!) 
On  hopeless  multitudes  renwrseless  seise 
At  once  ;  and  make  a  refuge  of  the  grave  : 
How  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead  ! 
What  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  there! 
What  numbers,  once  in  Fortune's  lap  high  fed. 
Solicit  the  cold  hand  of  charrty  ! 
To  shock  us  more,  solicit  it  in  vaifi  I 

Not  Prudence  can  defend,  or  Virtire  save; 
Disease  invades  the  chastest  temp? ranee  ; 
And  punislnnent  the  guiltless  ;  and  alarm 
Thro'  thickest  shades  pursues  the  fond  of  peace; 
Man's  caution  often  into  danger  turns. 
And,  his  guard  falling,  crushes  him  to  death. 
Not  Happiness  itself  luftkes  good  her  name; 
Our  very  wishes  gives  us  not  our  wish  ; 
How  distant  oft  the  thing  we  dote  on  most. 
From  that  for  which  we  dote,  felicity  I 

The  smoothest  course  of  nature  has  its  pain?, 
And  truest  friends,  thro'  error,  wound  our  rest  j 
Without  misfortune,  what.calamities ! 
And  what  hostilities  without  a  foe  ! 
Nor  are  foes  wuuting  to  the  best  on  earth  • 
But  endless  is  the  list  of  huiuan  ills. 
And  sighs  mii^ht  sooner  fail,  than  cause  to  sigh. 


§151.  Itc flections  on  viettnng  a  Map  of  the  IVorld . 
A  PART  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man  !  the  rest  a  waste. 
Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands ; 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings,  and 

death  : 
Such  is  earth's  melancholy  map  !  but,  far 
More  sad  ;  this  earth  is  a  true  map  of  man  : 
So  boBttded  are  its  haughty  ku^rs  delights 
To  woe''s  wide  empire ;  where  deep  troubles  toss; 
Loud  sorrows  howl ;  envenom'd  passions  bite ; 
Ravenous  calamities  otir  vitals  seise. 
And  threat'ning  fate  wide  opens  to  devour. 


§  \o^.     Sympathy. 

What  then  am  I,  who  sorrow  for  myself? 
In  age,  in  infanc}',  from  other's  aid 
Is  all  our  hope ;  to  teach  us  to  be  kind. 
Thatj  NiUurc  3  first,  last  lesson  to  mankind  : 


Hie 
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Ti)e  selfish  heart  deserves  the  pnin  it  feels  • 

jvlor^ '■•^""•"^— —  -     -i-i    '.    •   '  ? 

And 
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More  generous  sorrow,  while  it  sinks,  exalts, 
im  consciotts  virtue  mitigates  the  pano- 

JSor  Virtue,  luore  than  Prudence,  bids  nie  give 

jMvohi  thought  a  sec-ond  channel ;  who  divide, 
Ipy  ^^'«'['*^*^n  »«o,  Uie  torrent  of  their  grief 
lake  then,  O  world !  thy  much  indebted  tear- 

Jiow  sad  a  sight  is  human  happiness        fliour ! 

lo  those  whose  thouglit  can  pierce  beyond  an 

0  tliou !  whaie'er  thou  art,  whose  heart  exuks! 
Uouklst  thou  I  should  congratulate  thy  late? 

1  know  thou  wouldst;  thy  pride  denaands  it  from 
JLet  thy  pride  pardon,  what  thy  nature  needs.fme, 
1  he  salutary  censure  of  a  fric'nd  :  fblest  • 
lIuHi  iiappy  wretch  !  by  blindness  art  thoil 
Jiv  dotage  dandled  to  perpetual  smiles  : 
Know,  smiler !  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleas'd  j 
1  hy  pleasure  is  the  promise  of  thy  pain, 
iuisfortune,  like  a  creditor  severe, 
i^at  rises  in  demand  for  her  delay  j 
She  makes  a  scourge  of  past  i)rosperity, 
lo  sting  thee  more,  and  double  thy  distress. 


^Ve  penetrate,  we  prophesy  in  vain. 
Time  is  dealt  out  by  particles  :  and  each. 
Ere  mingled  with  the  streaming  saadsof  life, 
By  fate's  inviolable  oath  is  sworn 
Deep  silence,  *'  Where  cternitv  begins." 


§  1. 


Ins2{fficicnci/    ^if 


§155.  Presumption  of  depending  on  To-morroiv. 

By  Nature's  law,  what  may  be,  may  be  now; 

There's  no  prerogative  in  h'nman  hours  : 

In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thought  can  rise, 

Than  man's  prcsmnption  on  to-morrow's  dawn? 

VV  here  is  to-morrow  ?  In  another  world. 

For  numbers  this  is  certain  ;  the  reverse 

Is  sure  to  none  ;  and  yet  on  this  perhaps. 

This  j)eradventure,  infamous  for  lies. 

As  on  a  rock  of  adamant  we  build 

Our  mountain  hopes;  spin  out  eternal  schemes. 


And,  big  with  life's  futuritii 


:pire. 


§150.     Sudden  Death. 
Not  cv'n  Philander  had  bespoke  his  shroud  ;. 


Nor  had  he 


'3.     The  Instalilifi/   and 
Human  Joys. 
LoREN-zo !  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee, 
lljylond  heart  dances,  while  the  s\ren  sings. 
I  would  not  damp,  but  to  secure  tliy  joys  :^ 
Think  not  that  fear  is  sacred  to  the  s'torni  : 
Stand  on  thy  guard  against  the  smiles  of  f  ite. 
Is  heaven  tremendous  in  its  frown  !  most  sure 
And  in  its  favors  formidable  too  ; 
Its  favors  here  are  trials,  not  rewards  : 
A  call  to  duty,  not  discharge  from  care  ; 
And  shouldiilarm  us,  fullTis  nmch  as  woes  ; 
O'er  our  scami'd  conduct  give  a  jcalo^us  eye  ; 
Awe  Nature's  tumult,  and  chastise  l^cr  joys, 
Lest,  while  we  clasp  we  kill  them  ;  nay' invert. 
To  worse  than  simj)le  misery,  their  charms  : 
Kevolted  joys,  like  foes  in  ei\  il  war. 
Like  bosom  friendships  to  resentment  sour'd,. 
With  rage  envenom'd  rise  against  our  peace. 

Bpware  what  earth  calls  happiness  ;  beware 
All  joys,  but  joys  that  never  can  expire  : 
Who  builds  on  less  than  ;m  immortal  base. 
Fond  as  he  seems,  conde^nns  his  joys  to  death. 

Minedled  with  thee.  Philander!  thyla.tsi'jh    ^ 
Dissolv'd  the  charm  j  the  disenchanted  earth  "     T 
Lost  all  her  lustre;  where,  her  glitteriag  towers: 
Her  golden  mountains,    where?    al!    darken'd 
'1  o  naked  waste ;  a  dreary  vale  of  tears !     [down 
The  great  magician's  deaci !  thou  poor  pale  piece 
Of  outcast  earth,  in  darkness  !  what  a  change 
From  yesterday  !  thy  darling  hope  so  near,     [in 
(Long-labor'd  j^rizc!)  deatli's  subtle,  seed  vviOi- 
(Sly,  treach'rous  miner!)  "working  in  the  dark, 
Suuiil  at  thy  well-concerted  scheme,  and  beek- 
The  worm  to  riot  on  that  rose  so  red.  [on'd 

Unladed  ere  it  fell ;  one  moment's  prey  ! 


e  cause,  a  warning  was  deny'd. 
How  many  fail  as  sudden,  not  as  safe  ! 
As  sudden,  tho'  for  years  admonish'd  home. 
Of  human  ills  the  last  exncme  beware, 
Beware,  Lorenzo!  a  slow-sudden  death. 
How  dreadful  that  deliberaie  sur|:.rtsel 
Be  wi-e  to-day,  'tis  madness  to  defer  ; 


N'ext  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ! 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'dout  of  hfc  ; 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene ! 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  strai^ger  still. 


§157.  Mani,Pr 


topospone  Improvement 


§  J54.     Man  shnrt-sirrhtcd. 
The  preseUt  moment  terminates  our  sight ; 
Clouds   thick    as    those   on  doornsdav,  drown 
tiic  next ; 


Or  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 

The  palm,  •*  that  all  men  are  about  to  live." 

For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born  : 

All  pay  themselves  tiie  compliment  to  think 

They,  one  day,  shall  not  drivel  ;  and  their  pride 

On  ithis  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 

At  least  theii  owui  their  future  selves  applauds  j. 

How  excdlent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  !        ' 

ime  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails  j 
That  iodg'd  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they-cODsign. 
All  protnise  is  poor  dilatory  man,  [deed, 

Aiid  that  thro'  every  stage  :  when  young,  jn- 
In  full  content,  we  s  •metimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves ;  and  only  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  \vere  more  wise  : 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool  ; 
Knows  It  at  forty,  atid  reforms  his  plan  j 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve  j 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Reiolves,  and  re -resolves :  thexa  dies  the  same. 


§  158.    Man  inscnaiHe  of  his  own  Mortality . 

And  why!  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
Ail  men  thijik  ?dl  men  mortal,  bwt  themselves/j 
I  2  Themselves, 
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Themselves,  wlien  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  thr(»'  their  wounilcd  liearis  the  sudden 

dread  ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soonclose,wlierc  pass'd  t  he  sli;d*t,n()  trace  is  found : 
As,  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains  ; 
Tlie  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
JSodies  in  hmnan  hearts  the  thought  of  death  : 
Ev'n  with  tlie  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 
Can  I  forget  Philander?  that  were  ^trange  ; 
O  my  full  heart  1  but  should  1  give  it  vent. 
The  longest  night,  tho'  longer  far,  woidd  fail. 
And  the  lark  listen  to  my  juidnight  song. 

f  15)9.  NIGHT  II.  Avarice  (if  Time TCco?nmendcd. 
ITe  mourns  the  dead,  who  lives  as  they  desire. 
Where  is  that  thrift,  that  avarice  of  Time, 
(Blest  av'rice!)    which   the  thought  of  death 

inspires. 
O  time  1  than  gold  more  sacred  ;  more  a  load 
Than  lead,  to  tools  ;  and  fools  reputed  wise. 
What  moment  granted  man  without  account  ? 
W^hat  years  arcs(|uander'd,\\  isdom's  debt  unpaia  ? 
Haste,  haste,  it  lies  in  wait,  he's  at  the  door, 
Insidious  death,  should  his  strong  hand  arrest. 
No  composition  sets  the  prisoner  free. 
Eternity's  inexorable  chain 
Fast  binds;  and  vengeance  claims  the  full  Jkrrear. 

How  late  I  shudder'd  on  the  brink!  how  late 
I/ife  call'd  for  her  last  refuge  in  despair  ! 
For  what  calls  thy  disease  ?  for  moral  aid. 
Thou  think'st  it  folly  to  be  wise  too  soon. 
Youth  is  not  rich  in  time  ;  it  may  be,  poor  : 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth  : 
And  what  its  worth,  iisk  death-beds,  they  can 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant ;  big    '[tell. 
With  holy  hope  of  nobler  tin^e  to  come. 

Is  this  our  duty,  wisdom,  glory,  gain? 
And  sport  we  like  the  natives  of  the  bough. 
When  vernal  suns  inspire  ?  Amusement  reigns 
plan's  great  demand  :  to  trifle  is  to  live  : 
And  is  it  then  a  trifle,  too,  to  die  ?  — 
Who  wan(s  amusement  in  the  flame  of  battle? 
Is  it  not  treason  to  the  soul  immortal. 
Her  foes  in  arms,  eternity  the  prize? 
Will  toys  Jtmuse,  when  nied'cines  cannot  cure? 
When  spirits  ebb,  when  liti's  enchanting  scenes 
Their  lustre  lose,  and  lessen  in  our  sight  ? 
(As  lands,  and  cities  with  tlicir  gUtt'ring  spires 
T'o  the  poor  shattef'd  bark, 'by  sudden  storm 
Thrown  off"  to  sea,  and  soon  to  perish  there) 
Will  toys  amuse? — no:  thrones  will  then  be  toys. 
And  earth  and  skies  seem  dust  upon  the  scale.' 
Kedpcm  v>e  time?  —  its  loss  wc  dearly  buv  : 
What  pleads  Lorenzo  for  his  high-priz'd  sports  ? 
lie  pleads  time's  numerous  blanks  ;  he  loudly 

pleads 
The  straw-like  trifles  on  life's  commoti  stream. 
From  whom  those  blanks  and  trifles,  but  from 
Kobiank,  notrifle,  nature,made  or  meant:  [tliee? 
yirtue,  or  purpos'd  virtiw»  still  be  thine  : 
'l|pi  cancels  thy  complaint  at  once;  this  leaves 


In  act  no  trifle,  and  no  \)iank  in  time. 

This  greatens,  fills,  immortalizes  all  ! 

This,  the  blest  art  of  turning  all  to  gohl  ; 

This,  the  good  heart's  prerogative  to  raise 

A  royal  tribute,  from  tlie  poorest  Imurs. 

Immense  revenue  '.  everj-  moment  pays. 

If  nothing  m«)re  than  purpose  in  tViy  power. 

Thy  purpose  firm,  is  ecpial  to  the  deed  : 

Who  does  the  best  his  circnmstance  allows. 

Does  well,  acts  noblv  ,  angels  could  no  more. 

Our  outward  act,  indeed,  admits  restraint ; 

'Tis  not  in  things  o'er  thought  to  domineer  ; 

Guard   well    thy    thcmghts ;    our  thoughts  aic 
heard  in  heaven. 
On  all-important  time,  thro'  every  age, 

Tho'  much,  and  warin,  the  wise  have  urg'd  ;  the 
Is  yet  vmborn  who  duly  weighs  an  hour,     [man 
'*  1  've  lost  a  day" — the  prince  who  nobly  cry'U, 
Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown  ; 
He  spoke,  as  if  deputed  by  mankind. 
So  should  all  speak  :  so  reason  speaks  in  all: 
From  the  soft  whis])crs  of  that  gful  in  man, 
Why  fly  to  folly,  why  to  phrensy  fly. 
For  rescue  from  the  blessing  we  possess  ? 
Time,  the  su|)rcme  !  — Time  is  eternity  ; 
Pregnant  with  all  eternity  can  give. 
Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  arch-angels  smile 
Who  murders  time,  he  crushes  in  thebirtk 
A  pow'r  etherpal,  only  not  ador'd. 


§  iGO.     Inconsistency  of  Mail. 

An  !  how  unjust  to  nature,  and  himself. 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  ! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports. 
We  censure  nature  fur  a  span  too  j>hort ; 
That  span  too  short,  we  tax  as  tedious  too  j 
Torture  Invention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  lash  the  ling' ring  moments  into  speed  ; 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance)  from  ourselves. 
Art,  brainless  art !  our  furious  charioteer. 
Drives  headlong  towards  the  precipice  of  death  ; 
Death,  most  our  dread,  death  thus  more  dread- 
O  what  a  ridicule  of  absurdity  !  ful  made. 

Leisure  is  pain  ;  take  ofl'our  chariot  wheels  : 
How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life  ! 
Blest  leisure  is  our  curse  ;  like  that  of  Cain 
It  makes  us  wander,  wander  earth  around 
To  fly  that  tyrant.  Thought.     As  Atlas  groan'd 
Tiie  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour. 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement : 
Yet  when  Death  kindly  tenders  us  relief. 
We  call  him  cruel ;  vears  to  moments  shrink. 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  win^p. 
And  seems  to  creep,  d<.x;repit  with  his  age  ; 
Behold  him,  when  past  bv  ;  what  then  is  seeu 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  ? 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong. 
Rueful,  aghast !  cry  out  at  his  career. 


§l6l.     JVasteofTime. 
Leave  to  thy  foes  these  errors,  and  these  ills; 
To  nature  just,  their  cause  and  cure  explore; 
No  piggard,  nature  ;  men  are  prodigals. 

We 
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We  throw  away  our  suns,  as  made  for  sport  ; 
We  waste,  not  use  our  time:  we  breathe,  not  live; 
And  barely  brcatiiing,  iiiaii,  to  Hve  ordaiu'd, 
\\  rings,  and  oppresses  wiih  enormous  weight 
And  why?  since  time  was  given  for  use,not  waste, 
Enjoy'd  to  fly,  with  tempest,  tide,  and  stars. 
To  keep  his  spe-ed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man: 
Time's  use  was  doom'd  a  j^leasiire ;  waste,  a  pain, 
That  man  might  feel  liis  error,  if  unseen ; 
And,  feeUng,  fly  to  labor  for  liis  cure,     [sign'd; 
Life's  cares  are  comforts  ;  such  by  heav'n  de- 
Be  that  has  none,  mustmake  them,  orbe  wretch- 
Cares  are  employments;  and  willioat  employ [ed. 
'I'he  soul  is  on  a  rack,  the  rack  of  rest ; 
To  souls  most  adverse  ;  action  all  their  joy. 

Here,  then,  the  riddle,  mark'd  above,  unfolds  ; 
Then  time  turns  torment, when  man  turns  a  fool. 
We  rave,  we  wrestle  with  great  nature's  plan  ; 
We  thwart  the  Deity;  and  't  is  decreed, 
M^io  thwart  his  will,  shall  contradict  their  own. 
Hence  our  unnatural  quarrel  with  ourselves  ; 
Our  thoughts  at  enmity  ;  our  bosom-broil. 
We  push  time  from  us  ;  and  we  wish  him  back; 
Life  we  think  long,  and  short ;  de/ith  seek,  and 
»  Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity !  wlule  here,  [shun. 
How  tasteless  !  and  how  terrible,  when  gone  ! 
Gone?   they  ne'er  go;  when  past,  thev  liauiu  us 
I'hc  spirit  walks  of  ev'ry  Day  deccas'd,     [still ; 
And  smiles  an  angel  ;  or  a  fury  frowns. 
Nor  death  nor  life  delights  us.     If  time  past, 
And  time  possest,  both  pain  us,  what  can  please  ? 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordain'd, 
rime  us'd.    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours, 
By  vigorous  effort,  ^nd  an  honest  aim, 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death : 
He  walks  with  nature ;  and  her  paths  arc  peace. 
Our  error's  cause,  and  cure,  are  seen  :  see  next 
Time's  nature,  origin,  importance,  speed, 
A  nd  thy  great  gain'from  urging  his  career.  -^ 
He  looks  on  time  as  nothing  :  Nothing  else 
Is  truly  man's:  what  wonders  can  he  do? 
And  will  :   to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 
Not  on  those  terms  was  time  (heaven's  stran- 
On  his  important  embassy  to  man.    [gerl)  sent 
W  hen  the  dread  sire,  on  emanation  bent 
And  big  with  nature,  arising  in  his  might, 
Call'd  forth  creation  (for  then  a  time  was  born) 
By  godhead  streaming  thro'  a  thousand  worlds  : 
Not  on   those  terms,   from  the  great  days   of 
From  old  eternity's  mysterious  orl),       [heaven. 
Was  time  cut  off;  and  cast  beneath  the  skies  ; 
The  skies  which  watch  him  in  his  new  abode. 
Measuring  his  motions  by  revolving  spheres  : 
Hours,  days,  and  months,  and  years,  his  chil- 
dren, play 
l^ike  numerous  wings,  armmd  him,  as  he  flies  : 
Or  rather,  as  unequal  plumes,  they  shape 
His  ample  pinions,  swift  as  darted  flame. 
To  gain  his  goal,  to  reach  his  antient  rest. 
And  join  anew  eternity  his  sire  ;  [hing'd 

When  worlds,  that  count  his  circles  now,  un- 
(Fate  the  loud  signal  sounding)  headlong  rush 
To  timeless  night,  and  chaos,  whence  they  rose. 
Why  spur  the  sjjcedy  ?  why  with  levities 


New  wing  thy  '^hurt,  short  day's  too  rapid  flight  ?  . 
Man  flies  from  time,  and  time  from  man  :^  too 
In  sad  divorce  this  double  flight  must  end  ;  [soon 
And  then,  where  are  we?  where,  Lorenzo!  then. 
Thy  sports  ?  thy  pomp  ? — I  grant  thee,  in  a  state 
Not  unambitious  ;  in  the  rutBed  shroud. 
Thy  Parian  tomb's  triumphant  arch  beneath. 
Has  death  his  fopperies !  then  well  may  life 
Put  on  her  plume,  ami  in  her  rainbow  shine. 


§  1C2.     False  Delicacy . 

Ye  well-array'd  !  ye  lilies  of  our  land  ! 
Ye  lilies  male  !  who  neither  toil,  nor  spin  ; 
Ye  delicate  I  who  nothing  can  support. 
Yourselves  most  insupportable  !  for  whom 
The  winter  rose  nuist  blow,  and  silky  soft 
Favonius  breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid  ; 
And  other  worlds  send  odors,  sauce,  and  song. 
And   robes,   and    notions,    fram'd    in    foreign 
O  ye  who  deem  one  moment  unamus'd,  [looms  ! 
A  miseiy,  say,  dreamers  of  gay  dreams  ! 
Ihnv  will  you  weather  an  eternal  night, 
\V' here  such  expedients  fail  ?  where  wit 's  a  fool  ; 
Mirth  mourns  ;  dreams  vanish  ;  laughter  sink^ 
in  tears. 


§    lG3.     Conscience. 

0  TREACHF.ROus  conscietice I  while  she  sceuis 

to  sleej). 
On  rose  and  myrtle,  lull'd  with  syren  song ; 
While  she  seems,   nodding  o'er' her  cliarge,  to 
On  lieadloug  appetite  the  slacken'd  rein,    [drop 
The  sly  informer  minutes  every  fault. 
And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills  : 
Not  the  gross  act  alone  eniplovs  her  pen  • 
She  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores. 
Unnoted,  n'v>;cs  each  moment  misapplv'd; 

1  n  leaves  mure  durable  than  leaves  of  brasjs 
W'rites  our  whole  history ;  which  death  shall 
In  ev'ry  pale  delinquent's  private  ear;  [read 
And  judgement  publish  :  publish  to  more  worl< is 
Than  this:  and  endless  age  in  groans  resound. 
Audthink'st  thou  stillthou  canst  be  wisetoo  soon? 


Time 


§   164.     Mans  Supineticss. 

flies,   death  urges,    knells  call,    heaven 

invites. 
Hell  threatens  ;  all  exerts  ;  in  effort,  all ; 
More  than  creation  labors  !  —  Labors  more  ? 
And  is  there  in  creation,  what,  amidst 
This  tumvdt  universal,  wing'd  dispatch. 
And  ardent  energ)-,  supinely  yawns  I  —    -'  [fate, 
Man  sleeps  ;  and  man  alone  ;  and  man,  whose 
Fate  irreversible,  entire,  extreme,  [gulph 

Endless,  hair-hung,  breeze-shaken,  o'er  the 
A  moment  trembles  ;  droj)s!  man,  the  sole  cause 
Of  this  surrounding  storm  !  and  yet  he  sleeps. 
As  the  storm  rock'd  to  rest. — Throw  years  away? 
Throw  empires,and  be  blameless!  moments  seise. 
Heaven's  on  their  wing  :  a  moment  we  may  wish 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy.-  Bid  day  stand 
Bid  him  dri,ve  back  his  car,  recall,  retake  fstilU 
1 3  Fate's 
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Fate's  basty  prey!  implore  him,  re-import 
The  period  irast ;  re-give  tlje  given  hour  ! 
Lorewzo  —  O  f*»r  NCbteiday  to  cornel 

Such  15  the  language  ol"  the  man  awake  j 
A'.idis  his  ardor  vair^?   Lorenzo!  no! 
To-day  is  yesterday  rrt\irird  ;  retiirn'd 
Full  powcrd  to  canal,  expiate,  raise,  ador 
And  reinstate  us  ou  the  rock  of  peace. 
Let  it  not  share  its  predecessor's  fate  j 
>Ior  like  its  elder  si^■ters,  die  a  fool. 
Shall  \vc  be  pourer  for  the  plenty  ponr'd  ? 
More  wretched  for  the  clemencies  of  heaven? 

'    §  1 65 .     T/i  e  Dipravify  of  Man. 

Where  shall    I    find  him  ?  angels,  tell  me 

Avherc  ! 
Yoix  know  him ;  he  is  near  you :  point  him  out ; 
Shell]  I  see  glories  beaming  from  his  brow^ 
Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  flow'rs? 
Your  golden  wings,  now  linv'ring  o'er  him,  shed 
Protection,  now,  are  waving  in  applause 
To  that  blest  son  of  foresight !  lord  of  fate! 
That  awful  independent  on  To-morrow! 
Whose  w(>rk  is  done ;  who  triumphs  in  the  past  j 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a  smile; 
JSIor,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  him  as  they  fly. 
If  not  by  guilt,  they  wound  us  by  their  flight. 
If  folly  bounds  our  prospect  by  the  grave  : 
All  feeling  of  futurity  benumb'd  ! 
All  relish  of  realties  expir'd  : 
Renounc'd  all  correspondence  wit4i  the  skies  ; 
Embmted  every  faculty  divine  ; 
, Heart-buried  in  the  rul)bish  of  the  world  : 
The  work!,  that  gulph  of  souls,  immortal  souls, 
Souls  elevate,  angelic,  wing'd  with  fire 
To  reach  the  distant  skies,  and  triumph  there 
On  thrones,  Avhich  shall  not  mourn  their  masters 

chang'd, 
Tho'  we  from  earth  ;  ethereal,  the)" that  fell. 
Such  veneration  due,  O  man,  to  man! 
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A  moment,  nnd  the  world's  blown  up  to  theeij 
The  sun  is  darkrress,  and  the  stars  are  dust. 


§167.     Vanity  of  Human  Enjoyments,  taught 

ly  Experience. 
'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours; 
And    ask    them,    wliat    report    they  bore    to 
heaven ;  [news. 

And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call ; 
If  Wisdom's  friend,  her  best :  if  not,  worst  foe. 
O  reconcile  them !  kind  Experience  cries, 
"There'snothinghere,butwhatasnothingweighs; 
The  more  our  joy,  the  more  we  know  it  vain; 
And  by  success  are  tutor'd  to  despair." 
Nor  is  it  only  thus,  but  nuist  be  so: 
Who  knows  not  this,  tho'  grey,  is  still  a  child. 
Loose  then  from  earth  the  grasp  of  fond  desire. 
Weigh  anchor,  and  some  happier  clime  explore. 


§  166.     Insfalility  of  Life. 
Who  verierate  themselves  the  world  despise. 
Far   what,   gay   friend !    is  this    escutcheon'd 

world, 
Which  hafigs  out.  Death  is  one  eternal  night? 
A  nigiit  that  glooms  us  in  the  noontide  r;iy. 
And  wrapts  our  thoughts,   at  banquets,  in  the 
Life's  little  stage  is  a  smajl  eminence,   [shroud. 
L'lcli  high  the  grave  above ;  that  home  of  man. 
Where  dwells  the  nndtitude:  we  gaze  around, 
We  read  their  monuments ;  we  sign ;  and  while 
We  sigh,  we  sink  ;  and  are  what  we  (lej)lor'd ; 
lAinienting,  or  lamented,  all  our  lot! 
Is  death  at  distance!  no:  he  has  been  on  thee; 
And  given  sure  earnest  of  his  final  blow. [now: 
Those  hours  which  lately  smil'd,  where  are  they 
Pallid  to  thought,  and  ghastly  !  drown'd,  all 

drown'(l 
In  that  great  deep,  which  nothing  disembogues; 
And,  dying,  theybequeath'd  thee  small  renown. 
The  rest  are  ou  the  wing:  howfleet  iheirflight! 
^^Iready  has  the  fatal  train  took  lire ; 


§   lOS.     Death  unavoidalle. 
Since  by  life's  passing  breath,  blown  up  from 

earth. 
Light  as  the  summer's  dust,  we  take  in  air 
A  moment's  giddy  flight;  and  fall  again; 
Join  the  dull  mass,  increase  the  InxUien  soil. 
And  sleep  till  earth  herself  shall  be  no  more; 
Since  then  (as  emmets  their  small  world  o'er*" 

thrown) 
We,  sore  amazM,  from  out  earth's  ruin  crawl. 
And  rise  to  fate  extreme,  of  foul  or  fair. 
As  man's  own  choice,  controller  of  the  skies! 
As  man's  despotic  will,  this  hour,  decrees; 
Should  not  each  warning  give  a  strong  alarm  ? 
V>'arning,  far  less  than  that  of  bosom  torn 
From  bosouj,  bleeding  o'er  the  sacred  dead  ? 
Sould  not  each  dial  strike  us  as  we  j)ass. 
Portentous,  as  the  written  wall,  which  struck. 
O'er  midnight  bowls,  the  proud  Assyrian  ])ale? 
Like  that,  the  dial  speaks;  and  points  to  thee; 
"  O  man,  thy  kingdom  is  departing  from  thee; 
And,  while  it  lasts,  is  emptier  than  my  shade." 
Know,  like  the  Median,  fate  is  in  thy  walls: 
iSLm's  m^ke  incloses  the  sure  seeds  of  death ; 
Life  feeds  the  murderer  :  ingrate!  he  thrives 
On  her  own  meal :  and  then  his  nurse  devours, 


§  169.    Life  compared  io  the  Sun-dial. 
That  solar  shadow,  as  it  measures  life. 
It  life  resembles  too  :  life  speeds  away 
From  point  to  poii^t,  tho'  seennng  to  standstill; 
'I'hc  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth : 
'J'oo  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen, 
Net  soon  nir.n's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone. 
VVarnings  point  out  our  danger,  gnomons,  time* 
As  these  are  useless  when  the  sun  is  set ; 
So  those,  but  when  more  glorious  reason  shines. 
Reason  should  judge  in  all;  in  reason's  eye, 
That  sedentary  shadow  travels  hard  : 
But  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day; 
Kven  age  itself:  fresh  hoj)es  are  hourly  sown 
In  fnrrow'd  brows.     So  gentle  life's  descent. 
We  shut  our  eves,  -and  Ihink  it  is  a  plain  : 
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We  take  fair  days  in  winter,  for  .the  spring; : 
We  turn  our  blessings  into  banc  ;  since  oft 
Man  must  con)|)ute  that  age  he  cannot  feel : 
He  6c;irce  beHc\  es  he  's  older  for  his  years 
Thus,  at  life's  Jatest  eve,  we  keep  in  store 
One  disappointment  sure,  to  crown  the  re;^; 
Xiie  disappoiutiucnt  of  a  proinisM  liour. 


§  r/O.     Death  of  the  good  Man. 

So  sung  Pliilandea-,  0\  the  cordial  warmth. 
And  elevating  spirit,  of  a  friejid, 
I'or  twenty  summers  ripening  hv  my  side  ; 
All  fecuknce  of  falsehood  long'thrown  dcmu; 
4-11  social  virtues  rising  in  his  soul  ; 
As  crystal  clear  ;  and  smiling,  as  thev  rise  I    * 
On  earth  how  lost!  Philander  is  no  more. 
How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight! 
His  flight  Pijilandcr  took  ;  it  were  profane 
To  quench  a  glory  lighted  at  the  skies, 
An^  cast  in  sha(k)xvs  ]iis  illnstdous  ck)se. 
Strange;  the tl^eme most aifi-cting,  most  subEuie, 
]Momenton6  most  to  man,  shoidd  sleep  unsunji;! 
Man's  highest  triumph  !   ukuTs  profoundestfaU! 
The  death-bed  of  the  jusi!  is  yet  undrawn 
By  mortal  hand  ;  it  merits  a  divine  : 
Angels  shouk'l  paiut  it,  angels  ever  there; 
There,  on  a  pobt  of  honor,  and  of  joy. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  mah  meets  liis 
Is privilfg'd  beyond  the  con.unou  walk  [fate 

Or  yiptuouslife,  quite  in  the  verge  cxf  keavew. 
Fly,  ye  profane!  or  else  draw  nciir^viih  awe, 
¥crr,  here,  resistless  demonstraticm  dwells; 
Mere  tir'd  dissimulation  drops  her  mask, 
ILcrcreul  and  apparent  are  the  same. 
Von  see  the  man  ;  you  ;See  his  hold  on  heaven  : 
Heaven  waits  not  ihelast  Kioment,  ownsitsfriends 
On  this  side  death  ;  and   points   them   out   to 
A  lecture,  silent,  b\it  of  sovereign  pow'r,  [men; 
To  vice,  confusion.;  and  to  virtue,  peace! 

Whatever  farce  tlie  Ixiastftd  hero  plays, 
"\4rtuc  alone  has  njitjestv  m  death  ;- 
An/1  greater  still,  tlie  more  the  tyruRt  frmvnf!, 
Philander-!  lie -severely  frovvnM  on  thee, 
*•'  ?\'o  warning  uivcn  !  imceremonions  fate  ! 
"  A  sudden  rush  from  life's  meridian  joys  1 
**  A  restless  bed  of  pain  !  a  plunge  opiUjue 
*'  Beyond  conjecture  !   feeble  nature's  dread! 
"  Strong  reason  shudders  at  the  dari:  uRknowTi! 
*'  A  Sim  extinguished  !  a  just  opening  grave  ! 
"  And  oh  !  the  last,  last:  what^  (can  words  ex- 
press? [friend!" 
*'  Thought  reach?)  the  last,  ;last — silence  of  a 

Thro'  nature's  wrecks  thrV  vanquish'd agonies. 
Like  -the  sta^s   struggling  thro'  this   midni<i;ht 
gloom.        _  [jieace! 

What  gleams  of  joy!  what  more  than  Jmmau 
Where  the  frail  mortal?  the  poor  abject  worm  r 
No,  not  in  death,  the  mortal  to  be  found. 
His  comforters  lie  comforts ;  great  in  ruin. 
With  unreluctant  grandeur,  gives,  not  vields 
His  soul  sublime  ;  and  closes  with  his  fale. 
How  our  hearts  burnt  witliin  us  at  the  scene  ! 
Wiiencc  this  brave  bound  o'er  linuts  fi>.t  to  maw ! 


His  God  sus.tains  him  in  his  final  lioiirl 
His  final  hour  brings  glor\^  to  his  God  ! 
Man's  glory  heaven-'vojicli safes  to  call  its  own. 
Amazement  strikes  !  devotion  bursts  to  flame! 
Christians  adore !  and  infidels  believe. 
At  tihat  blacli  hour,  .which  general  horror  sheds 
On  tlie  low  level  of  the  inglorious  throng. 
Sweet  j)eac«,  and  Iveiweniy  hope,  and  humble 
Divineiy  beam  on  his  exalted  soul ;  [j'^y» 

Destruction  gild,  and  crown  liijn  for  the  skies. 
Life,  take  thy  cliance;  but  ©li  ibr  such  an  endl 


^171.  NIGHT  III.  Picture  nf  Narcissi y  Drscrip' 
tivn  ofhvr  Funeral ^  and  a  Ueflvctinn  upon  Man. 

SwKJ?T  lia,rnionist !  and  beautiful  as  sweet! 
And  young  as  beautiful!  and  soft  as  young! 
And  gav  as  soft !  and  innocent  as  gay! 
And  happy  (if  aught  iiappy  here)  as  good! 
For  fortune  fond  had  bu\lt  her  nest  on  high. 
Like  birds  quite  exquisite  of  noste  and  plume, 
Transfix'd  by  fate  (who  loves  a  lofty  niark) 
How  from  the  summit  of  the  grove  she  fell, 
Andkft  it  unharmonious!  all  its  charms 
Kxtiiig^iisli'd  in  the  ivonders  of  her  song! 
Her  song  stilj  vibrates  in  mv  ravish'd  ear. 
Still  uieiting  thew,  affid  willi  voluptuous  paia 
(O  to  forget  her!)  thrilling  thro'  my  heart! 

Song,  Beauty,  Yoiith,  Love,  Virtue,  Jov!  thir- 
Of  bright  ideas,  flow'rs  of  paradise,,  [gr^J^P 

As  yet  unforfcit !  in  one  bjaze  w-e  bind. 
Kneel,  and  present  it  to  the  skies ;  as  all 
We  guess  of  heaven,  and  these  were  aHl  her  own : 
And  !«he  was  mine  ;  and  I  was  -r-  was  !  —  most 
Gay  title  of  the  deepest  naisery  !  [blest  — 

As  bodies  grow  more  pond'rous  robb'd  of  life. 
Good  lost  weighs  more  iu  grief  than  g-ain'd  in  joy . 
Like  blossom'd  trees  o'erturn'd  by  vernal  storm, 
I^ovel^-  ill  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay; 
And  if  in  death  stdi  Imely,  -jovelier  tliere; 
Far  lovelier!  jjity  swells  the  tiiki  of  love. 
Ajid  vvilj  not  the  soere  excuse  a  sigh  ? 
Scorn  the  proud  man  that  is  ashamed  to  weep; 
Our  tears  indulg'd  indeed  deserve;  our  shame. 
Ye  that  e'er  lost  an  augel !   pity  ane. 

Sooii  as' the  3ustre  languisir.d  iu  her  eye, 
Da\\  ning  a  dimmer  day  of  huanan  sight ; 
And  on  her  cheek,  thei-e.«;idence  of  spring. 
Pale  omen  sat,  and  scattered  fears  around 
On  all  that  saw,  (and  wIk)  could  cease  to  gaze 
That  once  had  seen?) — wiih  haste, parental  haste, 
I  flew,  1  snatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  north. 
Her  native  bed,,  on  which  black  Boreas  blew. 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun  ;  the  sun 
(As  if  the  Sim  could  envy)  check'd  his  beam, 
Denied  his  wonted  succour  ;  nor  with  more 
Hegret  belield  her  drooping,  than  the  bells 
Of  lilies  ;  fairest  lilies,   not  so  fair! 

Queen  lilies!  and  ye  painted  populace 
Who  dwell  in  fields,  and  lead  ambrosial  lives  ■: 
in  morn  and  ev'ning  dew  your  beauties  bathe. 
And  drink  the  sun  ;  which  gi\esyour  cheeks  \o 
And  out-blush  (mine  excepted)  every  fair  [glow  -, 
\'o\\  gladlier  gnnv,  cnd>itioa3  of  hefhanu, 
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Which  often  cropp'd  your  odors,  incense  meet 
To  tliought  so  pure !   Ye  lovely  fugitives ! 
Coeval  race  with  man !  for  man  you  smile  ; 
Why  not  smile  at  him  too  ?  You  share  indeed 
His  sudden  pass,  but  not  his  constant  pain. 

Soman  is  made,  nout^ht  ministers  delight. 
But  what  his  glowing  passions  can  engage; 
And  glowing  passions,  lx;nt  on  aught  below, 
Must  soon  or  late  with  anguish  turn  the  scale; 
And  anguish,  after  rai)ture,  how  severe! 
Kapture?  Bold  man!  who  tempts  the  wrath  di- 
By  plucking  fruit  denied  to  mortal  taste,   [vine, 
W'hile  here  presuming  on  the  ri2;hts  of  Heaven. 
For  transport  dost  thou  call  on  ev'ry  hour, 
Lorenzo  ?  At  thy  friends  expcnce  be  wise ; 
Lean  not  on  earth,    'twill  pierce  thee   to  the 
A  broken  reed  at  best,  but  oft  a  spear  ;    [heart: 
On  its  sharp  point  peace  bleeds,  and  hope  expires. 
Turn,  hopeless  thoughts!  turn  from  her:  — 
thought  rcpell'd 
Resenting  rallies,  and  wakes  ev'ry  woe. 
Snatch'd  ere  thy  prime,  and  in  thy  bridal  hour! 
And  when  kind  fortune,  with  thy  lover, smil'd! 
And  when  high  flavor'd  thy  fresh  op'ningjoys! 
And  when    blind    man   pronounc'd  thy    bliss 

complete! 
And  on  a  foreign  shore,  where  strangers  wept! 
Strangers  to  thee  -,  and,  more  surprising  still. 
Strangers  to  kindness  wept :  their  eyes  let  fall 
Inhuman  tears ;  strange  tears !  that  trickled  down 
From  marble  hearts !  obflurate  tenderness  ! 
A  tenderness  that  call'd  them  m.ore  severe; 
In  spite  of  nature's  soft  persuasion,  steel'd; 
Whde  n-.ilure  melted,  superstition  rav'<l ; 
That  m<mrn'd  the  dead,  and  ////s  denied  a  grave. 
Their  sighs  incens'd,  sighs  foreign  to  the  will ! 
Their  will  the  tiger  suck'd,  outrag'd  tlie  storm. 
For,  oh!  the  curs'd  ungodliness  of  zeal  ! 
"While  sinful  Hesh  relented,  si>irit  nurs'd 
In  blind  infallibility's  embrace. 
The  sainted  spirit  petrified  the  breast : 
Denied  the  charity  of  dust,  to  spread 
O'er  dust  J  a  charity  their  dogs  enjoy,    [source? 
What  could  I  do?    w'liat  succour?    what  re- 
Wiih  pious  sacrilege  a  grave  1  stole. 
With  impious  piety  that  grave  I  wrong'd ; 
Short  in  my  duty,  coward  in  my  grief  1 
More  like  her  murderer  than  friend,  I  crept 
With  soft  suspended  step,  and  muffled  deep 
In  midnight  darkness  whisjjcr'd  my  last  sigh. 
1  whispcr'd  what  should  echo  thro'  their  refihus; 
Nor  writ  her  name  whose  tomb  should  pierce 

the  skies. 
Presumptuous  fear!  how  dur,st  I  dread  her  foes. 
While  nature's  loudest  dictates  1  obey'd  ? 
Pardon  necessity,  blest  shade !  Of  grief 
And  indignation  rival  bursts  I  pour'd; 
Half  execration  mingled  with  my  pray'r  ; 
Kindled  at  man,  while  1  his  God  ador'd; 
Sore  grudg'd  the  savage  land  her  sacred  dust ; 
Stamp'd  the  curs'd  soil  ^  and  with  humanity 
(Denied  Narcissa)  wish'd  them  all  a  grave. 

Glows  my  resentment  into  guilt?  Whfit guilt 
Can  equal  violations  of  the  dead  I 


The  dead  how  sacred  !  Sacred  is  the  dust 
Of  this  hcaven-labor'd  form,  erect,  divine; 
This  heaven-assum'd  majestic  robe  of  earth 
He  deign'd  to  wear,  who  hung  the  vast  expanse 
W'ith  azure  bright,  and  cloth'd  the  sun  in  gold.    ^ 
When  ev'ry  passion  sleeps  that  can  oft'end  ; 
When  strikes  us  ev'ry  Uiotive  that  can  melt ; 
When  man  can  wreak  his  rancour  uncontrol'd. 
That  strongest  curb  on  insult  and  ill-will; 
Then  spleen  to  dust  ?  the  dust  of  innocence  ? 
An  angel's  dust  ?  — This  Lucifer  transcends  :  ' 
When  he  contended  for  the  patriarch's  bones, 
'Twas  not  the  strife  of  malice,  but  of  pride ; 
The  strife  of  pontiff  pride,  not  pontiff  gall. 

Far  less  than  this  is  shocking,  in  a  race 
Most  wretched  but   from    streams   of  mutual 
And  luicreated  but  for  love  divine;  [love. 

And,  but  for  love  divine,  this  moment  lost. 
By  fate  resorb'd,  and  sunk  in  endless  night. 
i\lan  hard  of  heart  to  man!  of  horrid  things 
Most  horrid!  'Mid  stupendous,  highly  strange t 
Yet  oft  his  courtesies  are  smoother  wrongs ; 
Pride*  brandishes  the  favors  he  confers. 
And  contumelious  his  humanity  : 
What  then  his  vengeance?  hear  it  not,  ye  stars  \ 
And  thou,  pale  moon !  turn  paler  at  the  sound  \ 
Man  is  to  man  the  sorest,,  surest  ill, 
A  previous  blast  foretels  the  rising  storm  ; 
O'erwhelming  turrets  threaten  ere  they  fall ; 
Volcanos  bellow  ere  they  disembogue  ; 
Karth  trembles  ere  her  yawning  jaws  devour ; 
And  smoke  betrays  the  wide  consuming  fire  ; 
Ruin  from  man  is  most  conceal'd  when  near. 
And  sends  the  dreadful  tidings  in  il»e  blow. 
Is  this  the  flight  of  fancy?  WV)uld  it  were  ! 
Heaven's  Sovereign  saves  all  beings  but  hin^elf 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart ! 


§   172.    NIGHT  IV.  Death  not  to  he  dreaded. 
How  deep  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man 
The  dread  of  death  1  1  sing  its  sovereign  cure. 

Why  start  at  death  ?  where  is  he?  death  arriv'd. 
Is  ])ast ;  not  come,  or  gone,  he  's  never  here. 
Ere  hope,  sensation  fails ;  black-boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffers,  death's  tremendous  blotv, 
Theknell,theshroud,  the  mattock,  and thegrave; 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and   the 
These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter's  eve,  [worm ; 
The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead. 
Imagination's  fool,  and  error's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  death  which  nature  never  madfe; 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls  ; 
And  feels  a  thousand  deaths,  in  fearing  one. 


§   173.     Death  desirable  to  the  Aged. 
But  was  death  frightful,  what  has  age  to  fear  ? 
If  prudent,  age  should  meet  the  friendly  foe. 
And  shelter  in  his  hospitable  gloom. 
I  scarce  can  meet  a  monument  but  holds 
My  younger  :  every  date  cries  —  * 'Come  away  !** 
An(l  what  recalls  me?  look  the  world  around. 
And  tell  me  what :  the  wisest  cannot  tell. 
Should  any  born  of  woman  give  his  thought 
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I'ull  range,  on  just  dislike's  rinbonnded  field; 
i)l'  things,  the  vanity  ;  of  iiion,  the  flaws  ; 
Flaws  in  tlie  best :  the  manv,  flaw  all  o'er. 
As  leopards  spotted,  or  as  ilithiops,  dark  j 
Vivacious  ill ;  good  dying  ininiatiire  ; 
And  at  its  death  bequeathing  endless  pain  ; 
liis  heart  tho'  bold  would  sicken  at  the  sight. 
And  spend  itself  in  sighs,  for  future  scenes. 

But  grant  to  life  some  perquisites  of  joy; 
A  time  there  is,  -when,  like  a  thrice-told  tale. 
Long  rifled  life  of  swf.-et  can  yield  no  more, 
}iut  from  our  comment  on  the  comedy, 
I^leasing  reflections  on  parts  well-sustain'd, 
Or  purpos'd  emendations  where  we  fail'd. 
Or  hopes  of  plaudits  from  our  candid  judge. 
When,  on  their  exit,  souls  are  bid  unrobe. 
And  drop  this  mask  of  flesh  behind  the  scene. 

With  me,  that  time  is  come;  my  world  is  dead; 
A  new  world  rises,  and  new  manners  reign : 
What  a  pert  race  starts  up!  the  strangers  gaze. 
And  I  at  them;  my  neighbour  is  unknown. 

§   174.     Folhj  of  Ilumaji  Pur  suits. 
Blest  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  laid 
]\fy  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shed  ! 
'J'he  world  's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas. 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng, 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms  ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes,  more  silent  still ; 
Pursue  my  theme,  and  fight  tlie  fear  of  death. 
Here  like' a  shepherd,  gazing  from  his  hut. 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff". 
Lager  ambition's  fiery  chace  I  see ; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  lawn's  inclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right. 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey; 
As  wolves,  for  rapine  ;  as  the  fox  for  wiles  ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? 
What,  tho'.  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame? 
I'^arth's  highest  station  ends  in  *'  here  he  lies," 
And  '*  dust  to  dust"  concludes  her  noblest  song. 
If  this  song  lives,  posterity  shall  know 
One,  tho'  in  Britain  f)orn,  with  courtiers  bred, 
Who  thought  even  gold  might  come  a  day  too 

late; 
Nor  on  his  subtle  death -bed  plann'd  his  scheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church,  or  state ; 
Some  avocatifju  deeming  it —  to  die  ; 
T  J nbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich  : 
Guilt's  blunder!  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  hell. 


§  \75.  Follj/  of  the  Love  of  Life  in  the  Aged. 
O  MY  coevals  I  remnant  of  yourselves  ! 
Poor  human  ruins,  tott'ring  o'er  the  grave! 
Shall  we,  shall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees. 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  cling. 
Still  more  enamour'd  of  this  wretched  soil?  [out. 
Shall  our  pale,  wither'd  hands  be  still  stretch'd 
Trembling,  at  once  with  eagerness  and  age? 
With  avarice,  and  convulsions  grasping  hard? 


Grasping  at  air !  for  what  has  earth  beside  ? 
Man  wants  but  little ;  nor  that  little,  long  :   s 
How  soon  must  he  resign  his  very  dust. 
Which  frugal  nature  lent  him  for  an  hour? 
Years  unexperienc'd  rush  on  numerous  ills; 
And  soon  as  man,  ex}Xirt  from  time,  has  found 
The  key  of  life,  it  opes  the  gales  of  death. 

When  in  this  vale  of  years  I  backward  look. 
And  miss  such  numbers,  numbers  too  of  such. 
Firmer  in  health,  and  greener  in  their  age. 
And  stricter  on  their  guard,  and  fitter  far 
To  play  life's  subtle  game,  1  scarce  believe 
1  still  survive,  and  am  1  fond  of  life. 
Who  scarce  can  think  it  possible  I  live? 
Alive  by  miracle  !  if  still  alive. 
Who  long  have  bury'd  what  gives  life  to  live. 
Firmness  of  nene,  and  energy  of  thought. 
Life's  lee  is  not  more  shallow,  than  impure. 
And  vapid  ;  sense  and  reason  show  the  door. 
Call  for  my  bier,  and  point  me  to  the  dust. 


§   1 76.     Address  to  the  Bcify. 

0  THOU  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death!' 
Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  sun  ! 
Whose  all-prolific  beam  late  call'd  me  forth 
From  darkness,  teeming  darkness,  where  I  lay 
Theworm's  inferior,  and,  in  rank,  beneath 
The  dust  I  tread  on,  high  to  bear  my  brow. 
To  drink  the  spirit  of  tlie  golden  day. 

And  triumph  in  existence;  an<l  could'st  know 
No  motive,  but  my  bliss;  Avith  Abraham's  joy. 
Thy  call  1  follow  to  the  land  unknown ; 

1  trust  in  thee,  and  know  in  w  honi  I  trust; 
Or  life  or  death  is  equal ;  neither  weighs, 
AlUveight  in  this — Diet  me  live  to  thee! 

§   177-    Fears  of  Death  extinguished  hj  Man's 

liedemption. 
Tho'  nature's  terrors,  thus,  may  be  represt; 
Still  frowns  grim  death  ;  gilt  points  the  tyrant's 

spear. 
Who  can  appease  its  anguish?  hdw  it  burns! 
What  hand  the  barb'd,  envcnom'd  thought  can 

draw  ? 
What  healing  hand  can  pour  the  balm  of  peace 
x\nd  turn  my  sight  \mdaunted  on  the  tomb? 

With  joy, — with  grief,  that  healing  hand  I 
Ah !  too  conspicuous !  it  isfix'd  on  highl  [seej 
Onhigh? — W  hatmeansmyphrenzy?Iblaspheme, 
Alas  !  how  low  !  how  far  beneath  the  skies! 
The  skies  it  form'd ;  and  now  it  bleeds  for  me — 
But  bleeds  the  balm  1  want — yet  still  it  bleeds: 
Draw  the  dire  steel — ah  no!— the  dreadful 

blessing 
What  heart  or  can  sustain  ?  or  dares  forego  ? 
There  hangs  all  human  hope  :  that  nail  supports 
Our  falling  universe:  that  gone,  we  drop : 
Horror  receives  us,  and  the  dismal  wish 
Creation  had  been  smother'd  in  her  birth. 
Darkness  his  curtain,  and  his  bed  the  dust. 
When  stars  and  sun  are  dust  beneath  his  throne! 
In  heaven  itself  can  such  indulgence  dwell? 
O  what  a  groan  was  there?  A  groan  not  his. 

He 
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He  stis'd  oar  tlrendful  riglit,  the  load  sustain'd. 
And  beav'd  the  mountain  from  a  guihy  world. 
A  thousand  worlfls  so  bought,  \yere  haught  too 
Sensations  new  in  angels'  bosoms  rise  I      [clear. 
Suspend  their  song  ;  and  silence  is  in  heaven. 

O  for  their  song  to  reach  my  lofty  theme  1 
Inspire  me,  Night,  with  all  tiiytunefiii  spheres! 
Much  rather,   rhoii!    who  dost  ^hose  spheres 

inspiiv ;     , 
Lest  I  blas])heme  rny  sulycet  with  n>y  song. 

Thou  most  inddgent,most  tremendous, ^ww^r! 
Still  more  tremendous,  for  thy  wondrous  love! 
Thatarms,  with  awe  njoreawful,  thycomniands; 
And  foul  Ira nsgpess ion  dips  in  sevenfold  night. 
How  our  hearts  tremble  at  thy  love  immense  I 
In  love  immense,  iuviolabWjust!  [stretclVdarms. 
O'er  gnilt,    (how   n^ountainousi)  vvitii    out-' 
Stem  justice,  and  soft-smili-ng  iove,  embrace. 
Supporting,  in  full  majesty,  thy  throne. 
When  seem'd  its  maji'sty  lo  need  support. 
Or  that,  or  man  inevitably  lost. 
What,  but  the  fathomless  of  thought  divine 
Could  labor  such  expedient  from  despair. 
And  rescue  both  ?  Both  rescue  !  both  exalt ! 
O  ho^va■rc  both  exalted  by  the  deed  I 
A  wonder  in  omnipotence  itself! 
A  mystery,  no  les.-,  to  gods  than  men  ! 

Not,  thus,  otn- infidels  lb' Eternal  draw, 
A  God  all  o'er,  consummate,  absolute, 
Full  orb'd,  in  his  w  hole  round  of  rays  complete: 
They  setqt  odds  liea^  en's  jarring  attributes  ; 
And  with  one  excellence  another  wound  ; 
IMaim heaven's  perfection,  break  its  equal  beams. 
Bid  mcrcv  triumph  over —  God  himself, 
UndcifyVt  by  their  opprobrious  prajscj 
A  God  all  mercy,  is  a  God  unjust. 

Ye  brainless  wits,  ye  baptiz'd  infidek, 
The  ransom  was  paid  down  ;  the  fund  of  heaven 
Amazing,  and  amaz'd,  pour'd  forth  the  price. 
All  price  beyond  t  tlio^  curious  to  compute, 
Archangels  fail'd  to  cast  the  mighty  sum  : 
Its  value  vast,  ungrasp'd  by  mind«  create. 
For  ever  hides,  and  glows  in  tlic  supreme. 

And  was  the  ransom  paid  ?  It  was  :  and  paid 
(What  can  exalt  the  bounty  more  r)  for  you. 
The  sun  beheld  it  —  no'  the  shocking  scene 
Droveback  his  chariot;  midnight  veil'd  his  face 
Kot  such  as  this  ;  not  such  as  nature  makes  j 
A  midnight,  nature  shudder'd  to  behold  ; 
A  midniji;ht  new  !  from  her  Creator's  frown  ! 
Sun  !  didst  thou  fly  thy  Maker's  pain  ?  or  start 
At  that  enormous  load" of  human  guilt,  [cross; 
Which  bow'd  his  bless'dhead;  o'envhehned  his 
Madegrownthecentre;burstearth'smarblewomb, 
With  pangs,  strange  pangs!  deliver'd  of  her  dead  : 
Hell  howlM;  and  heav'n,'that  hour,  let  fidl  atear; 
Heav'n  wept,  that  man  might  smile!  heaven  bled. 
That  man  might  never  die  — 

What  bean  of  stone  but  g?ows  at  thou^'-hts- 
like  these  .>  [mount 

Such  conteniplations  mount  us;  and  should 
The  mind  still  higher  j  nor  even  glance  on  man, 
Tnraptur'd,  uninflam'd  ;  where  roll  my  thoughts 
Jo  lest  from  wonders?  How  my  solU  "is  cau<Aht ! 


Ileav'n's  sov'reign  blessings  clusl'ring  from  the. 

cross. 
Rush  on  her,  in  a  throng,  and  close  her  rounv'J, 
The  pvisoner  of  amaze  !  —  In  his  blest  life, 
1  see  the  path,  and,  in  his  death,  the  price, 
x\nd  in  his  great  ascent,  the  pmof  supreme 
Of  immortality.  —  And  did  he  rise? 
Hear,  O  ye  nations  !  hear  it,  O  ye  dead  ! 
He  rose  !  he  rose  !  he  burst  the' bars  of  death 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlastiiTg  gates. 
And  give  the  king  of  glory  to  come  in  ! 
Who  is  the  king  of  glo-y  ?  he  who  left 
His  throne  of  glory,  for  the  pang  of  death  : 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates, 
And.giAc  the  kina;  of  glory  to  come  in  ! 
Who  is  the  king  of  gh  ry?  1  e  who  slew 
The  ravenous  foe,  that  gorg'd  all  human  race  ? 
The  king  of  glory,  he,  whose  glory  Hll'd 
Heaven  with  amazement  at  his  love  to  man  ; 
And  with  divine  comi)lacency  beheld 
Powers  most  illumin'd  wilder'd  in  the  theme. 

The  theme, thejoy.howtlien  shallmansustain? 
Oh  the  burst  gates  J  crashed  sting!  demolish'd 
throne!  [heaven. 

Last  gasp!  of  vanq-uish'd  death-  Shout  earth  and 
This  sum  of  good  to  man  :  w^hose  natur?,  then. 
Took  wing,  and  niounted  with  him  from  the 
Then,  then,  I  rose;  then  first  humanity  [tomb! 
Triumphant  pass'd  the  crystal  ports  of  light. 
And  sris'd  eternal  youth.     Mortality 
Was  theti  trans fcrr'd  to  death  ;  and  heaven's  du- 
ll na^ienabiy  seai'd  to  this  frail  frame,       [ration 
This  child  of  dust.  —  Man,  all-immortal !  hail  ; 
Hail,  heaven  !  all  lavish  of  strange  gifts  to  man  I 
Thine  all  the  glory  !  man's  the  boundless  bliss. 
Where  am  1  rapt  by  this  triumphant  theme. 
On  christian  joy's  exulting  w-ing,  above 
Th'  Aonian  mounl  : — Alas!  small  cause  for  joy  ? 
What  if  to  pain,  iuimorlal  ?  if  extent 
0(  being,  to  preclude  a  close  of  woe  ? 
Where,  then,  my  boast  of  immortality? 
I  boast  it  still,  tho'  cover'd  o'er  with  guilt ; 
For  guilr,  not  innocence,  his  life  he  pour'd. 
'Tis  guilt  alone  can  justify  his  death  ; 
Nor  that,  unless  his  death  can  justify 
Rele;nting  guilt  in  heaven's  indulger'it  sight. 
If  sick  of  folly,  I  relent ;  he  writes 
My  name  in  heaven,  with  that  inverted  spear 
(A  spear  deep  dipt  in  blood  !)  which  picrc'd  his 
And  open'd  there  a  font  for  all  mankind     [side. 
Who  strive,  who  combat  crimes,  to  drink,  and 
This,  only  this,  subdues  the  fear  of  death,  [live: 


§  178. 
And  what 


Grealiieas  of  the  Hcdempiion. 
is  this?  —  Survjey  the  wond'rous 
cure :  -       • 

And,  at  each  step,  let  higher  wonder  rise  ! 
**  Pardon  for  infinite  ofi'ence  !  and  pardon 
*'  Thro'  means  that  speak  its  value  infinite  ! 
**  A  p,a?>lon  bought  w  ith  blood  I  with  bloo(|  di- 
vine! / 
'"^  With  blood  divine  of  him  I  made  my  foe; 
'*  Persisted  to  provoke  !  tho'  woo'd  and  a'vv'd, 
"  Blcss'd,  and  cluistis'd,  a  flagrant  rebel  still ! 

*♦  A  rebel 
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*•  A  rebel  'midst  the  thunders  of  his  throne  ! 
**  Nor  I  alone!  a  rebel  uraverse! 
**  My  species  up  in  arms  I  not  one  exempt  1 
*'  Yet  for  the  foulest  of  the  foul  he  dies.'* 

Bound  every  heart !  and  every  bosom  burn  ! 
Oh  what  a  «;ale  of  mirac-ies  is  here  ! 
Its  lowest  round,  high-planted  on  the  skies : 
Its  tow'ring  sunuuit  lo.st  beyond  tine  thought 
Of  man,  or  angtl :  Oh  that  I  could  climb 
The  wonderful  ascent,  with  equal  praise  1 
Praise  ardent,  cordial,  constant,  to  high  heaven 
INIore  fragrant  than  Arabia  sacrific'd  ; 
And  all  her  spicy  mountains  iu  a  flame. 

§  179.  Praise,  lesfowcd  on  Men,  due  to  Heaven. 
FROMcourts  andthiones  return,  apostate  praise  ! 
Thou  prostitute!  to  thy  first  love  return. 
Thy  first,  thy  greatest,  once,  uurivall'd  theme. 
Back  to  thy,  fountain  1  to  that  parent  power, 
Who  gives  the  tongue  to  sound,  the  thought  to 

soar. 
The  soul  to  be.     Men  homage  pay  to  men, 
Thoughtless  beneath  whose  dreadful  eye  they 
In  mutual  awe  profound  of  clay  to  clay,  [bow. 
Of  guilt  to  gnilt*  and  turn  their  backs  on  thee. 
Great  sire !  whom  throne-:  cele^-tial  ceaseless  sing. 
Oh  the  presumption,  of  man's  awe  for  man  ! 
JNIan's  author !  end!  restorer!  law!  and  judge  ! 
Thine,  all ;  day  thine,  and  thine  this  gloom  of 

night; 
\\  ith  all  her  wealth,  with  all  her  radiant  worlds : 
What  night  eternal,  but  a  frown  from  thee? 
What  heav'ns  meridian  glorv,  but  thy  smile  ? 
And  shall  not  praise  he  thine?  not  human  praise, 
While  heaven's  high  host  on  Hallelujah's  live? 


My  voice  (if  tun'd)  5  the  nerve,  that  writes,  ^us^ 

tains ; 
Wrapp'din  his  being,  I  resound  his  praise: 
But  tho'  past  all  rliflWd,  without  a  shore. 
His  essence:  local  is  his  throne  (as  meet), 
To  gather  the  disperst,  to  fix  a  point, 
A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons. 
Since  finite  every  nature  but  his  own. 

The  nameless'IIe,  whose  nod  is  nature'sbirfhj 
And  natnre's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  hand  • 
Her  dissohuion,  his  suspended  smile; 
The  great  first  last !  paviliou'd  high  he  sits 
In  darkness,  from  excessive  splendor  boru. 
His  glory,  to  created  glory,  bright 
As  that  to  central  iiorrors  ;  he  looks  down 
On  all  that  soars ,  and  spans  inunensity. 


§  180.  Magnificence  and  Omnipresence  of  the 

'Deity. 
Oh  may  I  breathe  no  longer,  than  I  breathe 
My  soul  in  praise  to  I.  im,  who  gave  my  soul. 
And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fair, 
r.ut  ihro'  the  shades  of  hell,  great  love !  by  thee ! 
Where  shallthat  praise  begin^  which  ne'er  should 

end  ? 
Where'er  I  turn,  what  claim  on  all  applause! 
How  is  night's  sable  mantle  labor'd  o'er, 
How  richly  wrought,  with  attribntes  divine  ! 
What  wisdom  shines!  what  love!  Tiiis  mid- 
night pomp. 
This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  inla>"d, 
Bnilt  with  divine  ambition  !  nought  to  thee  \ 
For  others  this  profa;ion?  thou  apart. 
Above,  beyond!  oh  fcil  me,  mighty  mind. 
Where  art  thou  r  shaii  I  dive  into  the  deep  ? 
Call  to  the  sun,  or  a;k  the  roaring  winds. 
For  tlicir  Creator?  shall  I  question  Ipnd 
The  thunder,  if  in  that  th' Almighty  dwclb? 
Or  holds  the  fnrions  ilovms  in  streigiiten'd  rein?, 
And  bids  fierce  whirlwinds  wheel  his  rapid  car? 
Wjjat  mean  these  questions?  —  trembling  I 
retract ; 
My  prostrate  soul  adores  the  present  God  : 
f pb^  I  4  di:;tunl  Dciu  :■  hx  t.jnes 


§181.     InaiiUhj  of  siijficicnthj  prais'nfg  God, 
Down  to  the  centre  should  I  send  my  thought 
Thro'   beds  of   glittering    ore,    and    glowing 

gems. 
Their  beggar'd  blaze  wants  lustre  for  my  lay  ; 
Goes  out  in  darkness :  if,  on  tow'rijig  wing, 
I  send  it  thro'  the  i)oiuidless  vaidt  of  stars  ; 
The  stars,  tho' ricii,  wiiat  dross  iheir  gold  to  thec» 
Great!  good!  wise!  wonderful!  eternal  King? 
If  those  conscious  stars  thy  throne  around. 
Praise  ever-pouring,  and  imbibing  bliss, 
1  ask  their  strain ;  tlie.y  want  it,  more  they  want  j 
Languid  their  energy,  their  ardor  cold. 
Indebted  still,  their  highest  rapture  bdrns  ; 
Short  of  its  mark,  defective,  tho'  divine 

Still  more — This  theme  is  man's,  aiKl  man's 
alone  : 
Their  vast  apjK)intments  reach  it  not;  thejy  sec 
On  earth  a  bounty,' not  indulg'd  on  high  ; 
And  downward  lock  for  heaven's  superior  praise. 

First-born  of  aither!   high  in  fields  of  liy;ht! 
View  man,  to  see  the  glory  of  your  God! 

Vou  sung  creation  (for  in  that  you  shar'd). 

How  rose  in  melody,  the  child  of  love! 
Creation's  great  superior,  man  !  is  thine  ; 
Thine  is  redemption  ;  eternize  the  song  I 

Redemption!  'twas  creation  more  sublime; 

Redemption!  'twas  the  labor  of  the  skies  ; 

Far  more  than  labor — It  was  death  in  heaien. 
Here  pause  and  ponder ;  was  there  death  in 
heaven  ?  [blov*  ? 

What  then  on  earth?  on  earth  which  struck  the 

Who  struck  it?  Who? — Ohow  is  man  cnlarg'd. 

Seen  thro'  this  medium !  How  the  pigmy  tow'rsl 

How  countcrpois'd  his  origin  from  dust ! 

How  counterpois'd,  to  dust  his  sad  return! 

How  v'oided  his  vast  distance  from  the  skies  ! 

How  near  he  pre.-:ses  on  the  seraph's  wing ! 

How  lliis  demonstrates  thro*  the  thickest  cloud 

Of  guilt,  andclav  condens'd,  theson  of  hcav'n? 

The  double  son  ;  the.  made,  and  the  re-made! 

And  shall  heaven's  double  property  be  lost  ? 

Man's  double  madness  oviiv  can  destroy  him. 

To  man  the  bleeding  cro.-^s  has  promis'd  all ; 

The  bleeding  cross  has  sworn  eternal  grace  : 

Who  gave  his  life,  w  hat  grace  shall  he  deny  ? 

O  ye,  who  from  thie  R'K•1^  of  Ages  leap 

i)isdainfu]. 


lf>4 

Disdainfvil ,  pluwginp;  Ijeadtong  in  the  abyss! 
What  cordial  jov,  what  consolaliou  strong, 
"Whatever  winds  arise,  or  billows  roll, 
Our  interest  in  the  master  of  the  storm  [smile; 
ding  there,   and  in    wreck'd    nature's    ruins 
\Vhile  vile  apostates  tremble  in  a  caluu 
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§  182.     Man. 
Man  I  know  thyself;  all  wisdom  centres  there. 
To  none  nv»n  sccnis  ignoble,  Imt  to  man ; 
Angels  that  grandeur,  men  oVrlook,  admire  : 
How  long  shall  human  nature  be  their  book. 
Degenerate  mortal!  and  unread  by  thee  ? 
Thebeamdim  reason  sheds  shows  wonders  there; 
What  high  contents  !  illustrious  faculties  ! 
But  the  grand  connncnl  which  displays  at  full 
Our  human  height,  scarce  sever'd  trom  divine. 
By  heaven  compos'd,  was  publish'donthe  cross! 

Who  looks  on  that,  and  sees  not  in  himself 
An  awful  stranger,  a  terrestrial  god  ? 
A  glorious  partner  w  ith  the  Deity 
Jii  that  high  attribute,  imrnorlal  life! 
1  gaze,  andaslgaiie,  my  mounting  soul 
Catches  strange  fire!  eternity!  at  thee. 

He,  the  great  father  !  kindled  at  one  flame 
The  world  of  rationals ;  one  spirit  pour'd 
From  spirit's  awful  fountain  :  pour'd  himself 
Thro'  all  their  souls ;  but  not  in  equal  stream 
Profuse,  or  frugal  of  th'  inspiring  God, 
As  his  wise  plan  demanded:  and  when  past 
Their  various  tiials  in  their  various  spheres, 
If  thev  continue  rational,  as  made, 
Resorlys  them  all  into  himself  a^ain  ;     [crown. 
Jlis  throne  their  centre,  and  nis  smile   their 

Why  doubt  we  then  the  glorious  truth  to 
Angels  are  men  of  a  superior  kind  ;  [sing? 

Angels  are  men  in  lighter  habit  clad. 
High  o'er  celestial  mountains  wingM  in  flight : 
And  men  are  angels,  loaded  for  an  hour, 
Who  wade  this  miry  vale,  and  climb  with  pain, 
And  slippery  step,  the  bottom  of  the  steep  : 
Yet  summon'd  to  the  glorious  standard  soon, 
Which  flames  eternal  crimson  thro'  the  skies. 


§  183.     Religion. 
■Religion's  all.     Descending  from  its  sire 
To  wretched  man,  the  goddess  in  her  left 
Holds  out  this  world,  and  in  her  right,  the  next 
Religion  !  the  sole  voucher  man  is  man  ; 
Supporter  sole  of  man  above  himself. 

Religion!  providence!  an  after  state! 
Here  is  firm  footing;  here  is  solid  rock  ; 
This  can  support  us  ;  all  is  sea  besides  ; 
Sinks  under  us;  bestorms,  and  then  devours. 
His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies. 
And  bids  earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl. 

Religion  !  thou  the  soul  of  happiness ; 
And  groaning  Calvary  of  thee !  There  shine 
The  noble  truths;  there  strongest  motivessling  ! 
(]an  lo\e  allure  us  ?  or  can  terror  awe  ? 
He  weeps  !  — the  falling  drop  puts  otu  the  svm  ; 
3le   sijihs  —  the  sigh  earth's  deep  foundation 
If,  in  hlo  love,  so  terrible,  what  tiieu     [shakes. 


His  wrath  inflam'd  ?  his  tenderness  on  fire  ? 
Can  prayer,  can  praise  avert  it? — Thou,  my  all! 
My  theme  !  my  mspiration  1  and  my  crown  1 
My  strengt]\  in  age  1   my  rise  in  low  estate  ! 
My  soul's  ambition,  pleasure,  wealth!  iny  world! 
My  light  in  darkness  !  and  my  b^e  in  death  ! 
My  boast  thro'  tin^e  !  bliss  thro*  eternity  ! 
I'Jernity  too  short  to  speak  thy  praise. 
Or  fathom  thy  )>rofound  of  love  to  man  ! 


§  184.    God's  Love  fo  Man. 
O  HOW  on-vnipotencc  is  lost  in  lov^  ! 
Father  of  ansels  !  but  the  friend  of  man  ! 
Thou,  who  didst  save  him,  snatch  the  smoking 

brand 
From  out  the  flames,  and  quench  it  in  thy  blood! 
How  art  thou  plcas'd,  by  bounty  to  distress  ! 
To  make  us;2»voan  beneath  our  gratitude. 
To  challenge,  and  to  cKstance,  all  return! 
Of  laA-i.sh  love  stupendous  heights  to  soar, 
And  leave  praise  panting  in  the  distant  vale  I 
But  since  tlic  naked  will  obtains  thy  smile. 
Beneath  this  monument  of  praise  unpaid. 
For  ever  lie  cntomb'd  my  fear  of  death. 
And  dread  of  ev'ry  evil,  but  thy  frown. 

O  for  an  humbler  heart  and  loftier  song  ! 
Thou,  mymuch-injur'dthemc!  with  thatsoftcye 
Which  melted  o'er  doom'd  Saleuj,  deign  to  look. 
Cyompassion  to  the  coldness  of  my  breast  j 
And  pardon  to  the  winter  in  my  strain. 


§  185.    Lull cw ami  Devotion. 

Oh  ye  cold  hearted,  frozen  formalists  1 
On  such  a  theme  'tis  impious  to  be  calm  ; 
Shall  Heaven  which  ga\e  us  ardor,  and  has- 
Its  own  for  man  so  strongly,  not  disdain  [shoAi'u 
What  smooth  emollients  in  theology. 
Recumbent  virtue's  downy  doctors  preach. 
That  prose  of  piety,  a  lukewarm  praise? 
Rise  odors  sweet  from  incense  uninflam'd? 
Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevot:t. 


§  186.    Bculh;  ichere  is  thj  Sling  f 

Oh  when  will  death   (now  stinglcss),  like  a 

friend, 
Admit  me  of  that  choir  ?  Oh  when  will  death. 
This   mould'ring,    old    partition-wall   thrown 
Give  beings,  one  in  nature,  one  abode  ?     [down. 
Oh  death  divine  that  gives  us  to  the  skies. 
Great  future!  glorious  patron  of  the  past. 
And  present,  when  shall  I  thy  shrine  adore? 
From  Nature's  continent  innnenscly  wide. 
Immensely  blest,  this  little  isle  of  life 
Divides  us.    Happy  day,  that  breaks  our  chain; 
That  re-admits  us,  thro'  the  guardian  hand 
Of  elder  brothers,  to  our  Father's  throne; 
Who  hears  our  Advocate,  and  thro'  his  wounds 
Beholding  man,  allows  that  tender  name. 
'Tis  this  makes  Christian  triumph,  a  copniiand  : 
'Tis  this  makes  joy  a  duty  to  the  wise. 

Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  thecomet'sflamingflight? 
Th'  illustrious  stranger  passing,  terror  sheds    • 

On 
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Jn  gazing  nations,  from  hh  fiery  train 
Of  leaf2;th  enormous,  takes  his  ample  round 
Thro'  depths  of  etluir,  coasts  unnuinber'd  worlds 
Of  more  than  solar  glory;  doubles  wide 
Heav'n's  mighty  cape,  n'od  then  revisits  earth, 
From  the  long  travel  of  a  thousand  years. 
I'hus,  at  the  desiiu'd  period,  shall  return 
He,  once  on  earth,  who  bids  the  comet  blaze; 
And  witii  him  all  our  triumph  o'er  the  tomb. 


§  187.     Faith  enforced  l-y  our  Tleason. 
Nature  is  dumb  on  this  important  point : 
(.>r  hope  precarious  in  low  whisper  breathes : 
Faith  speaks  aloud,  distinct  ;  even  adders  hear, 
Jlut  turn  and  dart  into  the  dark  again. 
Faith  build&  a  bridge  across  the  bridge  of  death, 
To  break  the  shock  blind  nature  cannot  shun, 
And  lands  thought  smoolbly  on  the  farther  shore. 
Death's  terror  is  the  mountain  Faith  removes  ; 
That  mountain  barrier  between  man  and  peace: 
*Tis  Faith  disarms  (lest ruction;  and  absolves 
From  ev'ry  clamorous  charge  the  guiltless  tomb. 
Why shouldst  thou  disbelieve: — '*  'tis  Reason 
'bids, 
*'  All  sacred  Reason."  —  Hold  her  sacred  still ; 
Nor  shalt  thou  want  a  rival  in  thy  flame. 
Reason  !  my  heart  is  thine  :  Deep  in  its  folds. 
Live  thou  with  life;  live  dearer  ot  the  two. 
iVIy  reason  rebaptis'd  me,  when  adult ; 
\\  eighM  true  and  false  in  her  impartial  scale  ; 
And  made  tliat  choice,  which  once  was  but  my 

fvitc. 
R<»ason  pursn'd  is  faith  :  and  unpursu'd 
Where  proof  invites,  'tis  reason  then  no  more  ; 
And  such  our  proof,  that,  or  our  faith  is  right. 
Or  Reason  lies,  and  Heaven  design'd  it  wrojig  : 
Absolve  we  this  ?  What  then  is  hlasphemy  ? 

Fond  as  we  are,  and  jiistly  fond  of  faith. 
Reason,  we  grant,  demands' o'lr  first  regard. 
The  mother  lionord,  as  the  daughter  dear  : 
Reason  the  root,  fair  Faith  is  but  the  flow'r  : 
The  fading  flow'r  shall  die  ;  but  Reason  lives 
Ifmnortal,  as  her  Father  in  the  skies. 
Wrong  not  theChristian, think  not  reason  yours: 
Tis  Reason  our  great  Master  holds  so  dear  ; 
'Tis  Reason's  injur'd  rights  his  wrath  resents. 
Believe,  and  show  the  reason  of  a  man  ; 
Believe,  and  taste  the  pleasure  of  a  CJod  ; 
Believe,  and  look  with  triumph  on  the  tomb  : 
TIko'  Reason's  wounds  alone,  thy  faith  can  die  ; 
Which  dying,  tenfold  terrors  gives  to  Death, 
And  dips  in  venom  his  twice-mortal  sting. 


They  draw,  pride's  curtain  o'er  the  nood-tide  ray 
Spike  up  their  inch  of  reason,  on  the  point 
Of  philosophic  wit,  call'il  argument, 
And  then  exulting  in  their  taper;  cry, 
"Behold  the  sun  :"  and,  Indian-like,  adore. 

Talk  they  of  morals  ?  O  thou  bleeding  Love  y 
Thou  maker  of  new  morals  to  mankind  1 
The  grand  morality  is  love  of  thee. 
A  Christian  is  the 'highest  style  of  man. 
And  is  there,  who  the  blessed  cross  wipes  orf 
As  a  foul  blot  from  his  dishonor'd  brow? 
If  angels  tremble,  'tis  at  such  a  sight  : 
The  wretch  thcyquit,  desponding  of  their  charge. 
More  struck  with  grief  or  wonder,  who  can  tell? 


§188.    False  Philosophy. 
Learn  hence  what  honors  due  to  those  who 

pusl^ 
Our  antidote  aside  ;  those  friends  to  reason. 
Whose  fatal  love  stabs  every  joy,  and  leaves 
Death's  terror  heightcn'd  gnawing  on  his  heart. 
Those  pompous  sons  of  reason  idoliz'd. 
And  vilily'd  at  once  ;  of  reason  dead, 
Then  deified,  as  monarchs  were  of  old. 
Whildovu  of  truth  thro' all  their  camp  resounds 


§189.     'Fhe  mere  Mayi  of  the  World. 

Ye  sold  to  sense,  ye  citizens  of  earth, 
(For  such  alone  the  Christian  banner  fly) 
Know  ye  how  wise  your  choice,  how  grciit  your 

gain? 
Behold  the  picture  of  earth's  happiest  man  : 
"  He  calls  his  wish,  it  comes ;  he  sends  it  back, 
"  And  says,  he  call'd  another  ;  that  arrives, 
**  Meets  the  same  welcome ;  yet  he  still  calls  on, 
**  Till  one  calls  on  him,  who  varies  nothiscali, 
**  But  holds  himfi«st,inchain3ofdarknessbonnd, 
**  Till  nature  dies,  and  judgement  sets  him  free : 
"  A  freedom  far  less  welcome  than  his  chain." 

But  grant  man  happy;  grant  him  happy  long; 
Add  to  life's  highest  prize  her  latest  hour  ; 
That  hour  so  late,  comes  on  in  full  career  : 
How  swift  the  shuttle  flies,  that  weaves  thy 

shroud  ! 
Where  is  the  fable  of  thy  former  years!      [thee 
Thrown  down  the  gulph  of  time  ;  as  far  from 
As  they  had  ne'er  been  thine  ;  the  flay  in  hand. 
Like  a  bird  struggling  to  get  loose,  is  going; 
Scarce  now  possest,  so  suddenly  ^tis  gone  ; 
And  eacii  swift  moment  fled,  as  death  advanc'd 
By  strides  as  swift :  Eternity  is  all ; 
And  whose  eternity  ?  Who  triumphs  here  ? 
Bathing  for  ever  in  the  font  of  bliss  ? 
For  ever  basking  in  the  Deity ! 

Conscience  reply,  O  give  it  leave  to  speak  ; 
For  it  will  speak  ere  lon^.     Oh  hear  it  now. 
While  useful  its  advice,  its  accents  tnild. 
Truth  is  deposited  with  man's  last  hour  ; 
An  honest  hour,  and  faithful  to  her  trust. 
Truth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Deity  ; 
Truth,  of  his  council  when  he  macie  the  worlds. 
Nor  less  when  he  shall  judge  the  worlds  he  made, 
Tho'  silent  long,  and  sleeping  ne'er  so  sound. 
Than  from  her  cavern  in  the  soul's  abyss. 
The  goddess  bursts  in  thunder  and  in  flame, 
"  Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die." 


§  igO.     NIGHT  V.     Darkness. 
Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indians,  fond 
Of  feather'd  fopperies,  the  sun  adore  : 
Darkness  has  more  divinity  for  inc  : 
It  strikes  thought  inward,  it  drives  back  the  soul 
To  settle  on  herself,  ov>r  point  supreme! 
There  lies  our  theatre  i,  there  sits  our  judge. 

Darkness 
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DarkiieP!s  tbcnirtaiiulrops  o'er  life's  dnll  scene  ; 
*Tis  the  kind  liaiul  of  Providence  strctcht  out 
Tvv  ixt  man  and  vauilv  ;  'tis  Ileason's  reign. 
And  Virtue's  too  ;  these  tutelary  shades 
Are  man's  asylum  from  the  tainted  throng. 


§  \g\.     The  Fufility  of  Marl's  Besolutions. 
A'lRTUE  for  ever  frail,  as  fair  below. 
Her  tender  nature  suiicrs  in  thcerowd, 
Nor  touches  on  the  world,  without  a  stain  : 
The  vvorld*s  infectious  ;  few  bring  back  at  eve 
Innuaculate  the  manners  of  the  morn, 
l5omet.hin«;  we  thought,  is  blotted  ;  we  resolv'd. 
Is  shaken  ;  we  renounc'd,  returns  again. 
Each  salutation  may  slide  in  a  sin 
Unihought  before,  or  fix  a  former  flaw. 
Nor  is  it  strange,  light,  motion,  concourse,  noise, 
All  scatter  us  abroad;  thought  outward  bound, 
>*'eglectful  of  our  home  affairs,  flies  oft' 
In  fiune  and  dissipation,  quits  her  charge. 
And  leaves  the  breast  unguarded  to  the  foe. 


§  1  n2.     The  Power  of  Example. 

Present  example  gets  within  our  guard. 
Ami. acts  by  double  force,  by  few  repell'd. 
Ambition  hres  ambition  ;  lo\e  of  gain 
Strikes  like  a  pestilence  from  breast  to  breast  j 
Kiot,  pride,  perHdy,  blue  vaj)ovs  breathe  ! 
And  inhumanity  iscaught  from  man  ; 
From  smiling  man.    A  slight,  a  single  glance, 
And  shot  at  random,  often  has  broua;ht  home 
A  sudden  fever  to  the  throbbing  heart. 
Of  envy,  rancour,  or  impure  desire. 
We  see,  we  hear  with  j)eril ;  safety  dwells 
Keiuote  from  muliitude  ;  the  world's  a  school 
Of  wrong, and  wiiai  proficients  swarm  around! 
We  must  or  imitate,  or  disapprove  ; 
Must  list  as  their  accomplices,  or  foes  ;  [peace. 
That  stain-,  our  innocence  ;  this  wounds  our 
From  nature",  birih, hence,  u  isdom  has  been  smit 
With  s\veet  recess,  andlanguish'd  for  the  shade. 


\  „ 


§  193.     Midnight. 


Tiw^  sacred  shade,  and  solitude,  wliat  is  it? 
'Tis  the  fell  presence  of  the  Deity. 
Few  are  the  faults  we  flatter  when  alone  .- 
Vice  siidvs  in  her  allurements,  is  ungilt. 
And  looks,  like  other  objects,  black  by  night. 
By  ni<j;ht  an  atheist  half  believes  a  God. 

Nigiit  is  fair  Virtue's  immemorial  friend  ; 
Tlie  conscious  moon,  through  every  distrint  age, 
lias  held  a  lamp  to  Wisdom,  and  fet  tall 
0\\  contemplation's  eye  her  pm-ging  ray. 
Hail  precious  moments  i  stol'n'froin  t'he  black 

waste 
Of  murder'd  time:  auspicious  midnight  hail  1 
The  world  excluded,  every  passion  hush'd. 
And  ouen'd  a  calm  intercourse  with  heav'n; 
Here  the  soul  sits  in  council,  jxynders  past. 
Predestines  future  actions  ;  sees,  not  feels. 
Tumultuous  life  ;  and  reasons  with  the  storm  ; 
All  iier  lies  ans  wei-s,  and  ihinks  dc^wu  her  charms. 


^  194.     Little  to  he  expected  from  Man.     , 
What  are  we  I  how  unequal !  now  Ave  soar,    ; 
And  now  we  sink  :  how  dearly  pays  the  soul 
For  lodging  ill ;  too  dearly  rents  her  clay  ! 
Reason,  a  baffled  counsellor  !  but  adds 
The  blush  of  weakness  to  the  banc  of  woe. 
The  noblest  spirit  fighting  her  hard  fate. 
In  this  damp, dusky  region, charg'd  withstorm?> 
But  feebly  flutters,  yet  untaught  to  fly. 

'Tis  vain  to  seek  in  men  for  more  than  man. 
Tho'  proud  in  promise,  big  in  j^revious  thought. 
Experience  damps  our  triumph.     I,  who  hate. 
Emerging  from  the  shadows  of  the- grave. 
Threw  wide  the  gates  of  everlasting  day. 
And  caird  mankhid  to  glory,  down  1  rush. 
In  sorrow  drown'd  —  But  not,  in  sorrow,  lost. 
Mow  w  retched  is  the  man,  who  never  mourn'd  I 
I  dive  for  precious  pearls,  iu-tqrrows  stream  : 
Not  so  the  thoughtless  njanthytt  grieves 
Takes  all  the  torment,  and  rejects  the  gain, 
(Inestintable  gain  !)  and  gives  heaven  leave 
To  make  him  but  more  wretched,  not  more  wise, 

§  195.    JVisdm.- 
If  wisdom  is  our  lesson,  (and  what  else 
Ennobles  man  ?  what  else  have  angels  learnt?) 
Grief,  more  proficients  in  thy  school  are  made. 
Than  geniua,or  proud  learning  ere  covild  boast. 
Voracious  learning,  often  over-fed. 
Digests  not  into  sense  her  motley  meal. 
This  forager  on  others'  wisdom  leaves 
Mer  native  farm,  her  reason  (juite  untill'd  : 
With  mixt  manure  she  surfeits  the  rank  soil, 
Dung'd,  but  not  drest;  and  rich  to  beggary  : 
A  pomp  untameable  ofweed  prevails :  [mournsy 
Her  servants's  wealth  encuml>er'd  wisclom 

AndwhatsaysGenius?  *•  Let  the  dull  be  wise;" 
It  pleads  exemption  from  the  laws  of  sense; 
Considers  Reason  as  a  leveller. 
And  scorns  to  share  a  blessing  with  the  crowd. 
That  wise  it  could  be,  thinks  an  ample  claim 
To  glory,  and  pleasure  gives  the  rest. 
Wisdom  less  sluulders  at  a  fool,  than  wit. 

But  Wisdom  smiles,  when  humbled  mortals 
weep. 
When  sorrow  wounds  the  breast,  as  ploughs  the 

glebe. 
And  hearts  obdurate  feel  her  softening  shower; 
Her  seed  celestial,  then  glad  Wisdom  sows. 
Her  golden  har\  est  trivmiphs  in  the  soil. 
If  so,  I'll  gain  by  my  calamiiv. 
And  reap  rich  compensation  from  my  pain. 
I'll  range  the  plenteous  intellectual  field  ; 
And  gather  every  thought  of  sovereign  power. 
To  chase  the  moral  maladies  of  man  ;       [skies. 
Thoughts,  which  may  bear  trausplantrng  to  the 
I'ho'  natives  of  this  coarse  penurious  soil. 
Nor  wholly  wither  there,  where  seraph's  sing: 
llefin'a,  exalted,  not  annuH'd  in  heaven. 


§  196.  Hefieclions  in  a  Ckurch-yard. 
Say,  on   what    themes  shall  puzzled  choice 

descend  ? 
**Th' importunes  of  contemplating  the  tomb  ; 

*»  Why 
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*'  Why  men  decline  it ;  Suicide's  foul  birth  ; 
'•  The  various  kinds  of^rief ;  the  faults  of  age ^: 
''And  Death'sdrcad  character— invite  niysong." 
And  first,  th'  importance  of  our  end  siirvey'd. 
Friends  counsel  quick  dismission  of  our  e;ricf  j 
Mistaken  kindness  !  our  hearts  heal  too  soon. 
Are  they  more  kind  than  1 1  e  who  struck  llie  blow? 
Wlio  b'id  it  do  his  errand  in  our  hearts. 
And  banish  peace  till  nobler  guests  arrive. 
And  bring  it  back  a  true  and  endless  peace? 
Calamities  are  friends:  as  p;laring  day    ^ 
Of  these  unnnmberd  lustres  robs  our  sight; 
Prosperity  nuts  our  unnuuibcr'd  ihoughis 
Of  import  high,  and  light  divine  to  man. 
The  man  how  blest,w  ho,  sick  of  gaudyscenes. 
Scenes  apt  to  thrust  between  us  and  ourselves  I) 
Is  led  by  choice  to  take  his  favorite  walk 
Beneath  Death's  gloommy,  silent  cypress  shades, 
Unplerc'd  by  Vaiiity's  fantastic  ray; 
To  read  his  'monum'ents,  to  weigh  his  dust, 
Visit  his  vaults,  and  dwell  among  the  tombs! 
Lorenzo,  read  with  me  Narcissa's  stone; 
Few  orators  so  tenderly  can  touch 
The  feeling  heart.     What  pathos  In  the  date  I 
Apt  words  can  strike,  and  yet  in  them  we  see 
Faint  images  of  what  we  here  enjoy. 
What  cause  have  wc  to  build  on  length  of  life  ? 
Temptations  seise  when  fear  is  laid  asleep  ; 
And  ili-foreboding  is  our  strongest  guard. 

See  from  her  tomb,  Truth  sallies  on  my  soul. 
And  puts  Delusion  s  dusky  train  to  flight; 
l)i«{)e]s  the  mists  our  Sultry  passions  raise. 
And  shows  the  real  estimate  of  things. 
Which  no  man,  unafHicted,  ever  saw  ; 
Pulls  oil  the  veil  from  Virtue's  rising  charms  ; 
Detects  Temptation  in  a  thousand  lies. 
Truth  bids  me  look  on  men,  as  autumn's  leaves. 
And  all  they  bleed  for,  as  the  summer's  dust. 
Driven  by  the  whirlwind  :  lighted  by  her  beams, 
1  widen  my  horizon,  gain  new  powers. 
See  things  invisible,  feel  things  remote. 
Am  present  with  futurities ;  think  nought 
To  man  so  foreign,  as  the  joys  possest. 
Nought  so  much  his  as  those  beyond  tl>c  grave. 

No  folly  keeps  its  color  in  her  sight : 
Pale  worldly  wisdom  loses  all  her  charms. 
How  differ  v»orldly  wisdom,  and  divine? 
Just  as  the  waning  and  tlie  waxing  moon. 
More  empty  worldly  wisdom  every  day  ; 
And  every  day  more  fairl'ier  rival  shines. 
But  soon  our  term  for  wisdom  is  expir'd. 
And  e\erlasting  fool  is  writ  in  fire. 
Or  real  wisdom  wafts  us  to  the  skies. 

What  grave  prescribes  the  best  ? — a  friend's  ; 
and  yet 
From  a  friend's  grave  how  soon  we  disengage, 
Kven  to  the  dearest,  as  his  marble,  cold  I 
Why  arc  friends  ravish'd  from  us!  't  is  to  bind; 
l»v  soft  Att'ection's  ties,  on  human  hearts, 
rhctbQughtof  death,  which  Reason,  too  supine. 
Or  misemploy'd,  so  rarely  fastens  there. 
Nor  Reason,  nor  Affect  ion,  no,  nor  both 
C'ombin'd  can  break  the  witchcrafts  of  the  world 
Behold  th'inexorablc  h&ur  at  hand  I 


Behold  th'lnexorable  hour  forgot ! 
And  to  r<«iget  it,  the  chief  aim  of  life  ; 
Tho'  well  to  ponder  it  is  life's  chief  end. 

§  197.  L'lltle Attention  paid  to  the  JFarnings  of 
Death. 

Is  Death,  that  e^er  thrcat'ning  ne'er  remote. 
That  all-important,  and  ihat  only  sure, 
(Come  when  he  will)  an  unexpected  guest  ? 
Nay,  tho'  invited  by  the  loudest  calls 
Of  blind  in)prudence,  uneKpectcd  still  ? 
Tho'  numerous  messengers  arc  sent  before 
To  warn  his  great  anlvah     What  the  cause. 
The  wond'rous  cause,  of  this  mysterious  ill  ? 
All  heaven  looks  down  astonish'd  at  the  sight. 

§   ipS.     LiJ'e  compared  to  a  Strtam. 
Is  it,  that  Life  has  sown  her  joys  so  thick. 
We  can't  thrust  in  a  single  care'betwcen  ? 
Is  it,  that  life  has  such  a  swarm  of  cares. 
The  thought  of  death  can't  enter  for  the  throng  t 
Is  it  that  time  j-teals  on  \\\{\\  downv  feet, 
Nor  wakes  indulgence  from  her  goklcn  dream? 
To-day  is  so  like  yesterday,  it  cheats  ; 
We  take  the  lying  sister  for  the  same. 
Life  glides  away,  Lorenzo,  like  a  bro(»k  ; 
For  ever  changing,  unpcrceiv'd  the  change. 
In  the  same  brook  none  ever  bath'd  him  twice: 
To  the  same  life  none  ever  tviice  awoke. 
We  call  the  brook  the  same ;  the  same  wc  think 
Our  life,  though  still  more  rapid  in  its  flow; 
Nor  mark  the  much  Irrevorabiy  laps'd, 
And  mingled  with  the  sea.     Or  shall  we  say 
(Retaining  still  the  brook  to  bear  us  on) 
That  life  is  like  a  vessel  on  the  stream  ? 
In  life  embark'd,  we  smoothly  down  the  tide 
Of  time  descend,  but  not  on  time  intent, 
Amus'd,  unconscious  of  the  gliding  ^vave  ; 
Till  on  a  sudden  we  ])erceive  a  shock  ; 
We  start,  awake,  look  out ;  our  bark  is  burst. 

Is  this  thccause  death  flies  all  human  thought  i 
Or  is  it  judgement  by  the  will  struck  blind. 
That  domineering  mistress  of  the  soul! 
Or  is  It  fear  turns  startled  reason  back. 
From  looking  down  a  precipice  so  steep  ? 
'Tis  dreadful  ;  and  the  dread  is  wisely  plac'J, 
By  nature  conscious  of  the  make  of  man. 
A  dreadful  friend  it  is,  a  terror  kind, 
A  flaming  sword  to  guard  the  tree  of  life. 
By  that  unaw'd,  man  bn  eacli  pique  of  pride. 
Or  gloom  of  humor,  would  give  rage  the  rein. 
Bound  o'er  the  bnrricr,  rush  mto  the  dark. 
And  mar  the  schcnies  of  Providence  below. 


§   199.     Suicide. 

What  groan  was  that  ?   There  took  his  gloomy 

flight. 
On  wing  impetuons,  a  bkick  sullen  soul, 
Bhstcd  from  hell,  with  horrid  lust  of  death. 
Thy  friend,' the  brave,  the  gallant  Altamont 
So  call'd,  sothou.?ht — and thenhc fled  the  field. 
Less  base  the  fcar-of  dcrith,  than  fear  of  life. 

O  Qrilain ! 


ua 
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O  Britain  !  infuno^ts  for  suicide; 
An  island  in  thy  manners  !  far  disjoi:iM 
From  the  whole  uorld  of  rationals  beside. 
In  ambient  waves  plunge  thy  polluted  head. 
Wash  the  dire  stain,  nor  shock  the  continent. 

But  thou  be  shock'd,  while  I  detect  the  cause 
Of  self-assault,  expose  the  monster's  birth, 
And  bid  abhorrence  hiss  it  round  the  world. 
Blame  notihy  clime,  nor  chide  the  distant  sun; 
Immoral  climes  kind  nature  never  made. 
The  cause  I  sing  in  Eden  might  prevai^l. 
And  proves  it  is  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate. 

The  soul  of  man  (let  man  in  homage  bow 
Who  names  his  soul)  a  naiiNc  of  the  skies  ! 
High-born, andfrce, her  freedt)m  should  maintain, 
"Unsold,  unmortgag'd  for  earth's  little  bribes. 
Th'  illustrious  stranger,  in  this  foreign  land 
Like  strangers,  jealous  of  her  dignity, 
.Studious  of  home,  and  ardent  to  return. 
Of  earth  suspicious,  earth's  enchanted  cup 
With  cool  reserve  light-touching,  should  indulge 
On  immortality  her  godlike  taste  ; 
There  take  large  draughts  j  make  her  chief  ban- 
quet there. 
But  some  reject  this  sustenaiK?e  divine; 
To  beggarly  vile  appetites  descend  5 
Ask  aim  sot  earth  forgifts  that  came  from  heaven; 
Sink  into  slaves;  and  sell,  for  present  hire, 
Their  rich  reversion,  and  (what  shares  its  fate) 
Tlieir  native  freedom,  to  the  prince  who  sways 
This  netherworld.    And  when  his  payments  fail, 
When  his  full  basket  gorges  them  no  more ; 
Or  their  pal  I'd  palat^es  loath  the  basket  full. 
Are,  instantly,  with  wild  demoniac  rage. 
For  breaking  all  the  chains  of  Providence, 
And  bursting  their  confinement ;  tho' fast  barr'd 
Bv  laws  divine  and  human  ;  guarded  strong 
With  horrors  doubled  to  defend  the  pass. 
The  blackest  nature,  9r  dire  guilt  can  raise  ; 
And  moated  round  with  fathomless  destruction, 
isure  to  receive,  and  whelm  them  in  their  all. 

Such  Britons  !  is  the  cause,  to  you  unknown. 
Or  worse,  o'erlook'd  ;  o'erlook'd  by  magistrates, 
Thus,  criminals  themselves.     I  grant  the  deed 
/  Is  madness  ;  but  the  madness  of  the  heart. 
And  what  is  that  ?  our  utmost  bound  of  guilt. 
A  sensual,  unreflecting  life  is  big 
With  monstrous  births,  and  suicide,  to  crown 
The  black  infernal  bropd.     The  bold  to  break 
Heaven's  law  supreme,  and  desperately  rush 
Thro*  sacred  nature's  murder,  on  their  own. 
Because  they  never  think  of  death,  they  die. 
When  by  the  bed  of  languishraent  we  sit. 
Or,  o'er  our  dying  friends,  in  anguish  hang. 
Wipe  the  cold  dew,  or  stay  the  sinking  head. 
Number  their  moments,  and  in  ev'ry  clock. 
Start  at  the  voice  of  an  eternity; 
See  the  dim  lamp  of  life  just  feebly  lift 
An  agonizing  beam,  at  us  to  tjaze. 
Then  sink  again,  and  quiver  into  death. 
(1'hat  most  pathetic  herald  of  our  own;) 
How  read  we  such  sad  scenes  ?  as  sent  to  man 
In  perfect  vengeance  ?  no;  in  pitv  sent. 
To  mejt  him  down,  like  wax,  ancl  then  impress 


Indelible,  death's  image  on  his  heart ; 

Bleeding  for  others,  trembling  for  himself. 

We  bleed,  we  tremble  ;  wu  forget,  we  smile  : 

The  viiind  turns  fool,  before  the  check  is  dry  : 

Our  quick  returning  folly  cancels  all : 

As  the  tide  rushing  rases  what  is  writ 

In  yielding  sands,  and  smooths  the  lettcr'd  shore. 


§200.     Tears. 

Lorenzo  !  hast  thou  ever  Aveigh'd  a  sigh? 
Or  studied  the  philosophy  of  tears  ? 
Hast  thou  descended  deep  into  the  breast. 
And  seen  their  source?  If  not,  descend  with  me. 
And  trace  these  brinv  ri\'lets  to  their  springs. 

Our  funeral  tears  iroai  difl'rent  causes  rise  : 
Of  various  kinds  they  flow.  From  tender  hearts, 
13y  soft  contagion  call'd,  some  burst  at  once. 
And  stream  obsequious  to  the  leading  eye. 
Some  ask  more  time,  by  c\irious  artdistill'd. 
Some  hearts,  in  secret  hanl,  unapt  to  melt. 
Struck  by  the  public  eye,  gush  out  amain. 
Some  weep  to  share  the  fame  of  the  deceas'd. 
So  high  in  merit,  and  to  them  so  dear  :  [shares 
They  dwell  on  praises,  which  they  think  they 
Some  mourn  in  proof  that  something  they  could 

love. 
They  weep  not  to  relieve  their  grief,  but  show. 
Some  weep  in  perfect  justice  to  the  dead. 
As  conscious  all  their  love  is  in  arrcar. 
Some  mischievously  weep,  not  unappriz'd. 
Tears,  sometimes,  aid  the  conquest  of  an  eye. 
\s  seen  through  crystal, how  their  roses  glow. 
While   liquid  pearl  runs  trickling  down  thelf 

cheek. 

By  kind  construction  some  are  dcem'd  to  weep. 
Because  a  decent  veil  conceals  their  joy. 

Some  .weep  in  earnest  ;  and  yet  weep  in  vain ; 
As  deep  in  indiscretion,  as  in  woe. 
Passion,  blind  passion  !  im potently  pours 
Tears,  thatdeser\'e  more  tears ;  while  reason  sleeps 
Or  gazes,  like  an  idiot,  unconceru'd; 
Nor  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  storm. 
They  weep  imj)etuous,  as  the  sunmicr  storm. 
And  full  as  short!  the  cruel  grief  soon  tam'd. 
They  make  a  pastime  of  the  stingless  tale  ! 
Far  as  the  deep-resounding  knell,  they  spread 
The  dreadful  news,  and  hardly  feel  it  more. 
No  grain  of  wisdom  pays  them  for  their  woe. 
When  the  sick  soul,  her  wonted  stay  withdrawn. 
Reclines  on  earth,  and  sorrows  in  the  dust; 
Instead  of  learnitig  there  her  true  support. 
She  crawls  to  the  next  shrub,  or  bramble  vile. 
The  stranger  weds,  and  blossoms  as  before. 
In  all  the  fruitless  fopperies  of  life . 


§  eOl.     Inattention  to  the  Voice  of  Death. 

What   thus  infatuates?    what    enchantment 

plants 
The  phantom  of  an  age,  *twixt  us  and  death. 
Already  at  the  door  ?  He  kno..ks,  we  hear  turn. 
And  yet  \vc  will  not  hear.     What  mail  defends 
Our  uritouch'U  lisurts?  v,iiat  miracle  turn#ofi' 
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The  pointed  thought,  which  from  a  thousand 
is  daily  darted,  and  is  daily  shunn'd  ;      [quivers 
We  stand  as  in  a  battle,  tVirongs  on  throngs 
Around  us  falling  ;  wounded  oft  ourselves; 
Tho'bleeding  with  our  wounds,  immortal  still  ! 
We  see  time's  furrows  on  another's  brow. 
And  death  intrench'd',  preparing  his  assaidt  ; 
IIow  few  themselves,  in  that  just  mirror,  see! 

Absurd  Longevity  !  Mare,  more,  it  cries  : 
More  life,  more  wealth,  more  trash  of  every  kind ! 
And  wherefore  mad  formore,  when  relish  fails? 
Shall  folly  labor  hard  to  mend  the  bow. 
While  nature  is  relaxing  ev'ry  string  ? 
Ask  thought  forjoy  ;  groAV  rich  an''  hoard  within. 
Think  you  the  soul,  when  this  life's  rat  ties  cease. 
Has  nothing  of  more  manly  to  succeed  ? 
(\-)ntract  the  taste  immortal ;  learn  even  no^v 
To  relish  what  alone  subsists  hereafter  : 
Divine  or  none,  he'nccforth  your  joys  for  ever. 
Of  age,  the  glory  is  to  wish  to  die. 
That  wish  is  ])raise  and  promise  ;  it  applauds 
Past  life,  and  promises  our  future  bliss. 
What  weakness  see  not  children  in  their  sires? 
Grand-climactcrical  absurdities  ! 
Grey-hair'd  authority  to  faults  of  youtli. 
How  shocking  !  it  makes  folly  thrice  a  fool ; 
And  our  first  childhood  might  our  last  despise. 

What  folly  can  be  ranker  ?  like  oar  shatlows, 
Our  wishes  lengthen,  as  our  sun  declines. 
No  wish  should  loiter,  tlien,  this  side  the  grave. 
Our  hearts  sliouid  leave  the  world,  before  the 
Calls  for  our  carcases  to  mend  the  soil,     [knell 
Enough  to  live  in  tempest ;  die  in  port. 
A'^c  should  fly  concourse,  cover  in  retreat 
Defects  of  judgement,  and  the  will  subdue  ; 
Walk  thoughtful  on  tjie  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon  -, 
And  put  good  works  on  board;  and  wait  the  w  aid 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown  3 
If  unconsider'd,  too,  a  dreadful  scene  ! 


§  202.     Little  Learning  required,  to  he  Good. 

But  you  are  learn'd  ;  in  volumes  deep  you  sit  j 
In  wisdom  shallov/  :  pompous  ignorance  ! 
Learnwell  to  know  how  much  need  no'tbe  knov,-n  ; 
And  what  that  knowledge,  which  impairs  your 

,  sense.    , 
Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 
Unhedg'd,  lies  ©pen  in  li^fe's  common  field ; 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vi^al  feast. 
You  scorn  what  lies  before  you  in  tlie  page 
Of  nature  and  experience,  moral  truth  j 
And  dive  in  science  for  distin^ulsh'd  names, 
Sinking  in  virtue,  as  you  rise  m  fame. 
Your  learning,  like  the  lunar  beatn,  affords 
Light,  but  not  heat ;  it  leaves  you  uhdevout. 
If  you  would  learn  death's  character,  attend. 
All  casts  of  conduct,  all  degrees  of  health. 
All  dies  of  fortune,  and  vdl  dates  of  age, 
Togellicr  shook  in  his  impartial  urn, 
Conne  forth  at  random.     Or  if  choice  is  m^We, 
The  choice  is  quite  sarcastic,  and  insults 
All  bold  conjecture,  and  f®nd  hopes  of  man. 


The  Capricr  and  universal  Poicer 
of  Death. 

Like  other  tyrants.  Death  delights  to  smite, 
What  smitten  most  proclaims  the  pride  of  power. 
And  arbitrary  nod.     His  joy  supreme. 
To  bid  the  wretch  survive  ttie  fortunate ; 
The  feeble  wrap  th'  athletic  in  his  shroud  ; 
And  weeping  fathers  build  their  cliildren's  tomb  ; 
Me  thine,  iSarcissa !  — what  tlio'  short  thy  d;.te  ? 
Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  tlie  mind  matures. 
That  life  is  long,  which  answers  hfe's  great  end. 
The  time  that  bears  no  fruit,  deserves  no  name: 
The  man  of  wisdom  is  the  man  of  years. 
In  hoary  youth  Mtlhusaiems  may  die, 
O  how  misdated  on  their  flattering  tombs ! 

All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end  : 
A  blaze- betokens  brevity  of  life. 
To  jTlant  the  soul  on  her  eternal  gqard. 
In  awful  expectation  of  our  end,  [but  so 

*lliiis  runs  Deatli's  dre^ad  com.mission ;   ^  Strike, 
"  As  most  alarms  the  living  by  the  dead." 
Hence  stratagem  delights  him,  and  surprise. 
And  cruel  sport  with  man's  securities. 
Not  simple  conquest,  triumph  is  his  aim,,  [most. 
And  where  least  fcar'd,  there  conquest  triumphs. 

What  are  his  arts  to  lay  our  fears  asleep  1 
Tiberian  arts  his  purposes  wrap  up 
In  deep  dissinmlation's  darkest  night. 
Like  princes  unconfest  in  foreign  courts. 
Who  travel  under  cover,  Death  assumes 
The  naineand  look  of  lilV,  anddwelis  among  us- 
Behind  the  rosy  bloom  he  loves  to  lurk. 
Or  ambush  in  a  smile ;  or  wanton  dive 
In  dimple^  deep  ;  love's  edtlies,  which  draw  in 
Unwary  hearts,  and  sink  them  in  despair. 

Most'hap])y  they  whom  least  his  arts  d<.'ceive- 
One  eye  ou  Deaih,  and  one  full  hs'd  on  heaven^ 
BccoincF.  a  mortal  and  iiimiortal  man. 

Where  is  not  doaih  ?  sure  as  night  follows  day. 
Death  treads  in  Pleasure's  footsteps  round  the, 
world,  [shuns, . 

When  Pleasure  treads  the  paths  which  Ileasoii 
When,  against  reason,  riol  ediuts  the  door. 
And  gaiety  supplies  the  place  of  sense. 
Thea  foremost  at  tlic  banquet  and  the  ball. 
Death  leads  the  dance,  or  damps  the  deadly  die  ; 
Nor  ever  fails  the  midnight  bowl  to  crown. 
Gaily  carousing  to  his  gay  coin)>eerSj 
Inly  he  laughs,  to  see  them  laugh  at  him. 
As  absent  tar  :  and  when  the  revel  burns, 
When  fear  is  banish'd,  and  triumphant  thought 
Calling  for  all  the  joys  beneath  tlie  moqn. 
Against  him  turn?  the  key  :  and  bids  him  sup 
With  their  progenitors — He  drops  his  mask  ; 
Frowns  out  at  full ;  they  start,  despair,  ex])ire ! 
Scarce  v/ith  more  sudden  terror  and  surprise. 
From  his  black  mask  of  nitVe,  touch'd  by  lire 
He  bursts,  expands,  roars,  blazes,  and  devours. 
And  is  not  this  triumphant  treachery. 
And  more  than  simple  conquest  in  the  fiend  ? 

And  now,  gay  trifier,  dost  thou  wrap  thy  soul 
In  soft  securilv,  because  unknown 
Which  moment  is  comn>ission'dto  destroy  ? 
In  death's  uncertainty  thy  danger  lies, 
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!<:  deatli  iin'^ertnin  ?  thrrefore  thou  be  fix'd  ; 
pix'd  as  a  sentinel,  ail  ne,  nil  ear^ 
All  expectation  of  Uic  coming  foe. 
Rouse,  stand  in  arms,  norleanagainstlhy  spear, 
j  ,cst  slumber  f^teai  one  nicnipnt  o'er  thy  soul, 
And  fate  surprise  thc't  nodding.  A\'atcli, be  strong; 
Thus  give  each  flay  the  iiurit,  and  renown, 
Of  dving  well ;  tho'  d'xnn'd  but  once  to  die  ; 
jS'orlet  life's  period  hidden  (as  from  most), 
Hide  too  from  thee,  the  piecioiis  use  of  life. 

Does  wealth  with  yontli  aiid  tirsicty  conspire 
To  weave  a  triple  wreath  of  hajipiness  ? 
That  shining  mark  invites  the  tyrant's  spear. 
As  if  to  damp  our  elevated  aims, 
And  strongly  preach  Immiliiy  to  man, 
O  how  portentous  is  prosperity ! 
How,  comet-like,  it  threatens  while  it  sTiincs  ! 
Few  years  but  yield  ws  proof  of  Death's  ambition 
7o  cull  his  victims  from  the  fairest  fold. 
And  sheath  his  shafts  in  all  the  pride  of  life. 
When  flooded  with  abundance,  'pvirpled  o'er 
With  recent  Inmors,  bloom'd  with  ev'ry  bliss  ; 
Set  up  iiY  ostentation,  made  to  gaze. 
The  gaudy  centre  of  the  piddic  eye  ; 
When  ibriune,  thus,  has  toss'd  her  child  in  air, 
Snatch'd  froiri  the  covert  of  an  humble  stale^ 
How  often  have  I  seen  him  dropp'd  at  once, 
Our  morningrS  envy,  and  ourev'ning's  sigh  ! 
As  if  her  bou  nties'were  the  signal  giv'n. 
The  flow'ry  wreath,  to  mark  the  sacrifice, 
And  call  Death's  arrows  on  the  destiu'd  prey. 
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§204.     ifiGHTVi.     The  Death  of  Narcissa. 

She  (for  1  know  not  yet  her  name  in  heaven) 

Kot  early,  like  Nurcissa,  left  the  scene  ; 

^or  sudden,  like  Philander.     What  avail  ? 

This  seeming  mitigation  but  inHamcs  ; 

This  fancy'd  medicine  heightens  the  disease. 

The  longer  known,  the  closer  still  ^he  grew  ; 

And  gradual  ]»arting  is  a  gradual  death. 

O  the  long  dark  approach  thro'  years  of  pain 

Death's  gallery  with  sable  terror  hung  ; 

Sick  hope's  pale  lamp  its  only  glimmering  ray  ! 

There  fate  my  melancholy  walk' ordaln'd. 

How  oft  I  gaz'd,  prophetically  sad  ! 

How  oft  I  saw  her  dead  while  yet  in  smiles  ! 

In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine  : 

She  spol^e  me  comfort,  and  increas'd  my  pain. 

Like  powerful  armies  trenching  at  a  town, 

By  slow  and  silent,  but  resistless  sap. 

In  his  pale  progress  gently  gaining  ground, 

Death  urgVl  liis  deadly  siege  :  in  sptte  of  art, 

Of  all  the  balmy  blessings  nature  lends 

To  succour  frail  humanity.     Ye  stars  ! 

And  thou,  O  moon  !  bear  witness  ;  manva  night 

He  tore  the  pillow  from  beneaih-niv  head, 

Tied  down  my  sore  attention  to  the  shock. 

By  ceaseless  depredations  on  a  life, 

Dearer  thaii  that  he  left  me.     Dreadful  post 

Oi' observation  !  darker  eseiy  hour! 

Less  dread  the  day  that  drove  me  to  the  brink. 

And  pointed  at  eternity  below. 

When  my  soul  ^jhudder'd  at  futurity. 


When,  onamonicnl's  point,  tb'  important  die 
Of  life  and  death,  spun  doubtful,  ere  it  fell. 
And  turn'd  up  life ;  iuy  title  to  more  woe. 

But  why  more  woe?    more  comt'ort  let  it  be. 
Nothing  i:^  dead,  but  that  which  \\i3h'd  to  die  j 
Nothing  is  (lead,  but  wVetchtdness  and  pain  : 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  what  encumber  d,  gall'd, 
Block'd  up  the  pass  and  barr'd  from  real  life. 
Where  dwells  that  wish  most  ardent  of  the  wise?  - 
Too  dark  the  sun  to  see  it  ;  highest  stars 
'J\)0  low  to  reach  it ;  death,  great  death  alone, 
.  O'er  stars  and  sun  triuntphant,  lands  us  there. 

Nor  dreadful  our  transition  ;  tho'  the  mind. 
An  artist  at  creating  self-alarms. 
Rich  in  expedients  for  inquietude, 
is  prone  to  j)ajnt  it  dreadful.     Who  can  take 
i)e.ith's  portrait  true  ?  the  tyrant  licvcr  sat. 
0\ir  sketch,  all  random  strokes,  conjecture  all ; 
Close  shuts  the  grave,  nor  tells  one  single  tale. 
Deatii.  and  his  image  rising  in  the  brain, 
iJear  faint  resemblance  ;  never  are  alike; 
Fear  shakes  the  pencil.  Fancy  loves  excess. 
Dark  Ignorance  is  lavish  of  her  shades; 
And  these  the  formidable  picture  draw. 

liut  grant  the  worst  -,  'tis  jwst  ;  new  prospects 
And  drop  a  veil  eternal  o'er  her  tomb.^      [rise  ^ 
Far  otlierviev.s  our  contemplation  claim, 
Views  (hat  o'erpay  the  rigors  of  our  life  ; 
^'ie\vs  that  suspend  our  ag(mies  in  deatii. 
Wrapt  in  the  thought  of  immortality. 
Long  life,  might  lapse,  age  unperceiv'd  come  on ; 
And  find  the  i-oul  unsated  with  her  theme. 
Its  nature,  proof,  importance,  fire  ijiy  song. 


§  205.     Ilcjlcctions  on  Mem  and  Immorfalily 

Thy  nature,  inmiortality,  who  knows  ? 
And  yet  who  knows  it  not  ?  I:  is  but  life 
In  stronger  thread  of  brighter  color  spun. 
And  sjnm  for  ever  ;  black  and  brittle  here  ! 
How  short  our  correspotidence  with  the  sun  ! 
And  while  it  lasts,  inglorious  !  our  best  deeds. 
How  wanting  in  their  weight  1  oirr  highest  joys,  - 
Small  cordials  to  support  us  in  our  pain. 
And  give  us  strength  to  suffer.     But  how  great 
To  mingle  interests,  converse,  amities, 
With  all  the  sons  of  Reason,  scatter'd  \\  ide 
'I'hrough  habitable  space,  wherever  born, 
1  lowe'er  endow'd  !   to  live  free  citizens 
Of  universal  Nature  I  to  lay  hold 
By  more  than  feeble  faith  on  the  Supreme! 
To  call  heaven's  rich  unfathomable  mines 
Our  own  !  to  rise  in  science  as  in  bliss, 
Initiate  in  the  secrets  of  the  skies  ! 
To  read  creation  ;  read  its  mighty  plan 
in  the  bare  bosom  of  the  Deity  ! 
The,  plan  and  execution  to  collvite  ! 
To  see,  before  each  glance  of  piercing  thought, 
All  cloud,  all  shadow  blown  remote  3  and  leave 
No  mystery  —  but  that  of  love  divine. 
Which  lift's  us  on  the  seraph's  flaming  wing. 
Prom  earth's  Aceldama,  this  field  of  blood. 
Of  inward  anguish,  and  of  outward  ill. 
From  darkness,  and  from  dust,  to  such  a  scene  I 

Love's 
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Love's  clement !  true  joy's  illustrious  home ! 
From  earth  sad  contract  (now  dcplor'd)  more  fair. 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  aggrandise  the 
great. 
How  great  (while  yet  we  tread  the  kindred  clod, 
And  every  moment  fear  to  sink  beneath 
The  clod  we  tread  j  soon  trodden  by  our  sons)  — 
How  great,  in  the  wild  whirl  of" time's  pursuits, 
To  stop,  and  pause,  inv9lv'd  in  high  presii2;e ; 
Through  the  long  vibto  of  a  thousand  years. 
To  stand  contempiativ-g  onr  distant  selves. 
As  in  a  magnifying  mirror  seen, 
Enlarg'd,  ennobled,  ele\ate,  divine! 
To  prophesy  our  own  iuturities  ! 
Togaze  in  though  ton  what  alhhought!ranscendi! 
To  talk,  with  fellow-candidates,  of  jpys,     . 
As  far  beyond  conception,  as  desert, 
Ourselves  tli'  astonisnd  talkers  and  the  tale  ! 
"When  mount  we  ?  when  these  shackles  cast  ? 

when  (fuit 
This  cell  of  the  creation  ?  this  small  nest. 
Stuck  in  a  corner  of  tiie  universe. 
Wrapt  up  in  fleecy  cloud,  and  fine-spun-air  ? 
Fine-spun  to  sense,  but  gross  and  feculent 
To  souls  celestial ;  souls  ordain'd  to  breathe 
Ambrosial  gales  ;  and  drink  a  purer  sky  ; 
Greatly  triumphant  on  time's  farther  sliore. 

In  an  eternity  what  scenes  shall  strike! 
What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel  there! 
What  dull  day  pour  on  all  the  paths  of  heaven. 
And  light  th'  Ahnig-hty's  footsteps  in  the  deep  ! 
How  shall  the  blessed  day  of  our  discharge 
IJnw  ind,  at  once,  the  labyrinth's  of  fate, 
A\m\  straighten  iis  inextricable  njaze ! 

If  inextinguishable  thirst  in  nian 
To  know  ;  how  rich,  how  full  our  banquet  here  ! 
Here,  not  the  moral  world  alone  unfolds  ; 
The  world  niaterial  latelv  seen  in  shades, 
Atid  in  those  shades,  by  fragments  only  seen. 
And  seen  those  fragments  by  the  laboring  eye. 
Unbroken,  now,  illustrious,  and  ctitire. 
Its  ample  sphere,  its  univer:.ul  frame, 
In  full  dimensions,  swells  lo  ihe  suiTcy ; 
And  enters,  at  ono  glance,  the  ravish'd  sight. 
How  shall  the  stranger  man's  illuniin'd  eye,    . 
In  the  vast  ocean  of  unbounded  space, 
Behold  an  inlinitc  of  lloating  worlds 
Divide  the  crystal  waves  of  ether  pure, 
In  endless  voyage,  without  port!  the  least 
Of  tliese  disseminated  orb.-,  ho.v  great ! 
Yet  what  are  these  to  the  stupendous  whole  ? 
As  particles,  as  atoms  ill-parceiv'd. 

If  admiration  is  a  source  ol^joy,         [licaven. 
What  transport  hence !    Vet  this  the  least  in 
What  this  to  that  illustrious  robe  He  wears. 
Who  toss'd  this  ma.xs  of  wonders  from  his  hand, 

specimen,  an  earnest  of  his  power  ! 


*Tis,  to  that  glory. 


all  glory  fit 


As  the  mead's  mcanc-t  flow' ret  to  the  sun, 
Which  gave, it  birth.     Hut  what,  this  Sun  of 

heaven  !  - 
This  bliss  supreme  of  the  supremely  blest  1 
Death,  only  death,  the  question  can  resolve. 
By  death  clu'Ctpbou^ht  th'  ideas  qf  our  joy ; 


The  bare  ideas  !  solid  happiness 

So  distant  from  its  shadow  chas'd  below  ! 

And  chase  wc  st ill ttiej^ihan torn  thro'  the  fire. 
O'er  bog,  and  brake,  and  precipice,  'till  death  ? 
And  toil  we  still  for  sublunary  pay? 
Defy  the  dangers  of  the  field,  and' flood. 
Or,  spider-like,  spin  out  our  precious  all, 
Oiu:  more  than  vitals  spin  in  curious  webs 
Of  subtle  thought,  and  exquisite  design  ; 
(Fine  net-work  of  the  brain!)  to  catch  a  fly  ? 
The  momentary,  buz  of  vain  renown  ! 
A  name,  a  mortal  immortalitv. 


§  COG.     Genius  connected  with.  Ignominy. 
Genius  and  art,  ambition's  boasted  wings. 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.     A  feeble  aid  1    _ 
Heart-merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high. 
Our  luight  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright  and  base. 
Of  towering  talents,  and  terrestrial  aims; 
Methinks,  1  see,  as  throv\n  from  her  high  sphere. 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  sou)  immortal. 
With  rubbish  )nixt,  and  glittering  in  the  dust. 

Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 
Right  ends,  and  means,  make  wisdom :  worldly- 
Is  l;ut  half-witted,  at  its  highest  praise.       [wise 


§  207.    Exalted  Station. 

What  is  station  high  ? 

'Tis  a  proud  mendicant;  it  boasts,  and  begs; 

It  b?gs  an  alms  of  homage  from  the  throng. 

And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 

?^Ionarchs  and  ministers  are  awful  names  ; 

Wiioever  wear  them,  challenge  our  devoir. 

Religion,  public  order,  i)oth  exact 

Kxtenrtd  homage,  and  a  supple  knee. 

To  being*  pampously  set  up,  to  ser%  <^ 

The  meanest  slave  ;  ail  more  is  merit's  due  ; 

Her  sacred  and  inviolable  right. 

Nor  ever  paid  the  monarch,  but  the  man. 

Oar  hearts  ne'er  bow  but  lo  superior  worth  ; 

Nor  ever  fail  of  their  allegiance  there. 

Fo(^ls  indeed  drop  the  man  in  their  account. 

And  vote  the  niantle  into  majesty. 

Iv.  t  the  small  sa\  age  boast  his  silver  fur  ; 

His  royal  robe  un'oorrow'd,  and  unbought. 

His  own,  descending  fairly  from  his  sires. 

Shall  man  be  jiroud  to  wear  his  livery. 

And  souls  in  ermine  scorn  a  soul  without  ? 

Can  place  or  lessen. us,  or  aggrandise  ? 

Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  ,tho'  pcrcht  on  alps. 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  ^ales. 

Each  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself : 

Virtue  alone  out-builds  the  pyramids  ; 

Her  mtmumcnts  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

(^f  these  sure  truths  dost  thou  demand  the  cause? 
The  cause  is  lodg'd  in  immortality. 
Hear,  and  assent.    Thy  bosom  hums  for  pow'r} 
'Tis  thine.  And  art  thou  greater  than  before  ? 
Then  thou  before  was  something  less  than  man. 
Has  thy  new  post  betray'd  the  into  pride  ? 
'fliat  pride  defames  humanity,  and  calls   {>aise. 
The  being  nieaUj^  whicli  svxRs  or  strings  can 
K2  §  i^O^s 
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5  2M.     Trve  Greatn/^s^. 
I'liAT  prince,  and  that  alone,  is  truly  great, 
Who    draws    the    sword     reluciaiit,      gladly 

sheaths; 
On  empire  builds  what  empire  far  outweiglis, 
And  makes  his  throrte  a  scaflFold  t®  the  ?kie&. 

Why  this  so  rare  ?  because  forgot  of  all 
The  day  of  death  ;  that  venerable  day,  [noun«e 
Whioh'sits  as  judge  :  that  day  which  shall  pro- 
On  all  our  days,  absolve  thein,  or  condemn. 
Lorenzo  !  never  shut  thy  thou<.»  it  againsit  it ; 
Be  levees  ne'er  so  full,  aftbrd  it  room. 
And  give  it  audience  In  the  cabinet. 
That  friend  consulted,  flatteries  apart, 
Will  tell  thee  fair,  if  thou  art  great,  or  mean. 

To  doat  on  aught  may  leave  us,  or  be  left. 
Is  that  ambition  ?  then  let  flames  descend, 
Pouit  to  the  cefttre  their  inverted  spires  : 
When  blind" ambition  quite  mistakes  her  road. 
And  downward  pores,  for  thfit  which  shines 
Substantial  happiness,  and  true  renown^  [above, 
Then,  like  an  idiot  gazing  on  the  brook. 
We  leap  at  stars,  and  fasten  in  the  mud  j 
At  glory  grasp,  and  sink  in  infamy. 

§  509.     The  7'erment  ofAmlition. 
Ambition  !  powerful  source  of  good  and  ill ! 
Thy  strength  in  man,  like  length  of  wing  in 

birds. 
When  disensag'd  from  earth,  with  greater  ease 
And  swifter  flight,  transports  ns  to  the  skies. 
By  toys  entangled,  or  in  guil.  ^emir'd. 
It  turns  a  curse  ;  it  is  onr  chain,  .and  scourge. 
In  this  dark  dungeon,  where  confiu'd  \\q  lie. 
Close-grated  by  the  sordid  bars  of  sense  ; 
All  prospect  of  etenuiy  shut  out ; 
And  but  for  execution  ne'er  set  free. 
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Superior  wanders  in  himself  forgot, 
His adunration  waste  on  objects  round, 
When  heaven  makci^  him  the  soul  of  all  he  sf  es  ? 
Absurd  I  not  rare  I  so  great,  so  mean,. is  man. 

\\'\\'At  wealth  in  senaes  juch  as  these  I    w  hat 
in  fancy,  fir  d  to  form  a  fairer  scene       [wealth 
Than  sense  surveys  !  in  memory's  firm  record, 
Which,  should  it  parish,  could  tliis  vvorld  recall. 
From  the  dark  shadows  of  o[er\vhelming  years ! 
In  colors  fresh,  originally  bright 
Preserve  its  portrait,  and  Jeport  its  fate  ! 
What  wealth  in  intellect,  that  sovereign  power! 
Whifli  sense,  and  fancy,  summons  to  the  bar; 
Interrogates,  approves,  or  reprehends  : 
And  from  tke  mass  those  underlings  import. 
From  their  materials  «ifled,  and  reiin'd. 
Forms  art,  and  science,  government,  and  law. 

What  wealth  in  souls  that  soar,  dive,  range 
around. 
Disdaining  limit,  or  from  place,  or  time,' 
And  hear  "at  once,  in  thought  extensive,  hear 
Th'  almighty  fiat,  and  the  trumpet's  sound ! 
Bold,  on  creation's  eutside  walk,  and  view 
Wiiat  was,  and  is,  and  more  than  e'er  shall  be  j 
Commanding,  with  onmipotence  of  thought. 
Creations  new,  in  fancy's  field  Xo  rise  ! 
Souls,  that  can  c^rasp  whaie'er  th'  Almighty  made  j 
And  wander  wild  through  things  impossible  j 
What  wealth,  in  faculties  of  endless  growth. 
In  liberty  to  choose,  in  power  to  reach. 
And  in  duration  (how  thy  riches  rise!) 
Duration  to  perpetuate— boundless  bliss! 


§  2i0.     True  Riches. 
With  error  in  ambition,  justly  charg'dj 
Find  we  Lorenzo  wiser  in  his  wealtli  ? 
Where  thy  true  ucasurc  j  Gold  says,   '*  not  in 

me,'* 
And,  **  not  In  me,"  thedlamond.  Gold  Is  poor  ; 
India's  insolvent :  seek  it  in  thyself  ; 
Seek  in  thy  naked  self,  and  find  it  there : 
In  being  so  descended,  formM,  endow'd  ; 
Sky-born,  sky-gnided,  sky-returning  race  I 
Erect,  inmiortal,  rational,  divine  ! 
In  senses,  which  inherit  earth  and  hcavei^kS  ; 
Enjoy  the  various  riches  nature  yields : 
Far  nobler!  give  the  riches  they  enjoy  ; 
Give  taste  to  fruits ;  and  harmony  tog  roves  ; 
Their  radiant  beams  to  gold,  and  Isold's  bright 
Take  in  at  onCe  tke  landscape  ofthe  world,  [fire  j 
At  a  small  inlet,  which  a  grain  !night  close. 
And  half  cr«ate  the  wond'rous  world  they  see. 
Our  senses,  as  our  reason,  are  divine. 
But  for  the  magic  organs  powerful chnrm. 
Earth  were  a  rude,  tincolor'd  chaos  still. 
Our3  Is  the!  cloth,  the  pencil,  and  the  paint. 
Which  beautifies  creation's  ample  dome. 
Say  then,  shnil  man,  his  thoughts  all  sent  abroad. 


§211.     The  Vanity  of  Wealth. 
High-built  abundance,  heap  on  heap!    for 

what  ? 
To  breed  new  wants,  and  beggar  us  the  more  ; 
Then  make  a  richer  scramble  for  the  throng  : 
Soon  as  this  feeble  pulse,  which  leaps  so  long. 
Almost  by  miracles  is  tir'd  with  play. 
Like  rubbish,  from  disploding  engines  thrown. 
Our  magazines  of  hoarded  trifles  fly  ; 
IIv  diverse  ;  fly  to  foreigners,  to  foes  ; 
New  masters  court,  and  call  the  former  fool, 
(How  justly  ?)  tor  dependence  on  their  stay. 
Wide  scatter  first,  our  pla^y-things,  then  ourduat. 
Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know  -. 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy: 
At  best  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys  ; 
.\nd  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust. 
As  monkies  at  a  mirror  stand  amaz'd, 
They  fail  to  find  what  they  so  plainly  see  ; 
Thus  men  in  shining  riches  see  the  face 
Of  happiness,  nor  know  it  is  a  shade  ; 
Bat  gaze,  and  touch,  and  peep,  and  peep  again. 
And  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  still. 

I  low  few  can  rescue  opulence  from  want! 
Who  lives  to  nature,  rarely  can  be  poor  j 
Wko  lives, to  fancy,  never  can  be  rich. 
Poor  Is  the  man  in  debt ;  the  man  of  gold, 
\n  debt  to  fortune,  trembles  at  her  pow'r,^ 
The  man  of  reason  smiles  at  her,  and  death* 
O  what  a  patrimony,  this !  a  being 
Of  3uch  inherent  strength  and  majesty, 

Not 
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Kot  worMs  possedt  can  raise  it ;  worlds  destroy'd 
Cau't  iniure ;  which  hold  on  its  glorious  course. 
M'hen  thine,  O  nature,  ends;  too  blcBt  to  mourn 
Creation's  obsequies.  What  treasure,  this  ! 
The  monarch  is  a  be^^gar  to  the  man. 


§  212.  ~  humorlaUty. 
Immortal  !  ages  past,  yet  nothing  gone ! 
iVIorn  without  eve  !  a  race  wltliout  a  goal ! 
Unshorten'd  by  progression  infinite! 
Futurity  for. ever  future  1  life 
Beginning  still,  wIrtc  computation  ends  ! 
'Tis  the  description  of  a  Deity  ! 
'Tis  the  description  of  the  meanest  slave. 

Immortal  1  what  can  strike  the  sense  so  strong, 
As  this  the  soul?  it  thunders  to  the  thought  j 
Reason  amazes  -,  gratitude  o'er  whelms ; 
No  more  we  slumber  on  the  brink  of  fate ; 
Kous'd  at  the  sound,  th'  exulting  soulascends, 
And  breathes  her  native  air;  an  air  that  feeds 
Ambition  high,  and  ians  ethereal  fires  j 
Quick-kindles  all  that  is  divine  within  us  ; 
Isor  leaves  one  loitering  thought   beneath  the 

Immortal!  was  butojie  immortal,  how  [stars. 
Would  others  envy*!  how  would  thrones  adore  I 
Because  'tis  common,  is  the  blessing  lost? 
How  this  ties  up  the  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven! 
O  vain,  vain,  vain  !  all  else  :  eternity! 
A  glorious,  and  a  needful  refuge  that, 
I'rom  vile  imprisonment  in  abject  views. 
'Tis  inmiortality,  'tis  that  alone, 
Amidst  life's  pains,  abasenit-nts,  emptiness. 
The  soul  can  comfort,  elevate,  and  fill. 
Jiternity  depending  cmers  all ; 
Sets  earth  at  distance,  casts  her  into  shades  ; 
Blends  her  dit>tinctions;  abrogates  her  pow'rs  ; 
The  low,  the  lofty,  joyous,  and  severe, 
Fortune's  dread  frowns,  and  fascinating  smiles. 
Make  one  promiscuous,  and  neglected  heaj), 
The  man  beneath ;  if  I  may  call  him  man. 
Whom  immortality's  full  force  inspires. 
Nothing  terrestrial  touches  his  bigli  thought; 
Siuis  shine  unseen,  and  thur^ders  roll  unheard. 
By  minds  quite  conscious  of  their  high  descent, 
Their  present  jjrovince,  and  their  future  prize  ; 
Divinely  darting  upward  e\ery  wish. 
Warm  on  the  wing,  in  glorious  absence  lost. 

Doubt  vou  this  truth  ?  why  labors  your  be- 
lief? 
If  earth's  whole  orb  by  some  due  distanc'd  eye 
^V  as  seen  at  once,  her  tQw'ring  alps  would  sink, 
And  level'd  Atlas  leave  an  even  sphere. 
Thus  earth,  and  all  that  earthly  minds  admire. 
Is  swallow 'd  in  eternity's  vast  round. 
To  that  stupendous  view  when  souls  aA\  ake. 
So  large  of  late,  so  mountainous  to  man, 
Time'ti  toys  subside  ;  and  equal  all  bolow, 


§  313.  Mnn  ignoranl  ofhis  real  Greatness. 
In  spite  of  all  the  truths  tiic  Mnse  has  sung. 
Arc  there  who  wrap  the  world  so  close  about 

them, 
Thev  see  no  farther  than  the  clouds  ;  and  dance 
On  Wdlcss  vanity 'a  fantastic  toe. 


Till  stumbJing  at  a  atraw,  in  their  career. 
Headlong  they  plunge,  where  end  both  dancje 

an<l  song  ? 
Are  there  on  earth  (let  me  not  call  them  men) 
Who  lodge  a  s»ul  immortal  in  their  breasts  ; 
Unconscious  as  the  mountain  of  its  ore, 
Or  rock,  of  its  inestimable  gem  ?  [these 

When  rocks  shall  m-elt,  and  mountiilns  vanish. 
Shall  know  their  treasure ;  treasure,   then,  no 

more. 


§  214.     Dishclirf  of  a  Future  State. 

Are  there  (still  more  amazing!)  who  resist 
The    rising    thought?     who    smother    in    its 

birth 
The  glorious  truth  ?  who  struggle  to  be  brutes? 
Who  thro'  this  bosom-barrier  burst  their  way. 
And,  with  rever'd  ambition,  strive  to  sink? 
Who  labor  downwards  thro'  th'  opposing  pow'rs. 
Of  instinct,  reason,  and  the  world  against  them. 
To  dismal  hopes,' and  shelter  in  the  shock 
Of  endless  night?  night  darker  tlwn  the  grave's  ? 
Who  fight  the  proofs  of  immortality  ? 

To  contradict  them  see  all  nature  rise  ! 
What  object,  what  event,  (he  moon  beneath. 
But  argues,  or  endears,  an  after-scene? 
To  reason  jeroves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  ? 
All  things  proclaim  it  needful  ;  some  advanc® 
One  precious  step  beyond,  and  prove  it  sure'. 
A  thousand  arguments  swarm  round  my  pen. 
From  lieaven,  and  earth,  and  man.     Indulge  a 
Hy  nature,  as  her  common  habit  worn*      [few, 

'Thou  !  whose  all-providential  eye  surveys^. 
Whose  handdirects,  whose  Spiritfilts,  and  warms 
Creation ,  and  holds  empire  far  beyond  I 
Kternity's  inhabitant  august! 
Of  two  eternities  amazing  Lord  ! 
One  past,  ere  man's,  or  angel's,  had  hegmi; 
Aid,  while  I  rescue  from  the  foe's  assault 
Thy  glorious  immortality  in  man. 

§  215.  Mans  Immortalify  proved  hj  Nature, 
Nature,  thy  daughter,  ever-changing  birth 
Of  theo  the  great  Immutable,  to  man 
Speaks  wisdom  ;  is  his  oracle  supreme  ; 
And  he  who  most  consults  her,  is  most  wise. 
Lt)ok  nature  through,  'tis  rcvoluti(;n  all.     [night 
All  change,   no  death.  Day  follows  night ;  and  , 
The  dying  day  ;  stars  rise,  and  set,  and  rise ; 
Ivu-th'takes  th'  example.     See  the  summer  gay, 
With  her  green  chaj)let,  and  ambrosial  flow'rs. 
Droops  into  pallid  autumn  ;  winter  grey, 
Horrid  with  frost,  and  turbulent  with  storm. 
Blows  autunm,  and  his  golden  fi-uits  away. 
Then  melts  into  the  spring  i  soft  spring,  with 

breath 
Favonian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south, 
llecalls  the  first.     All,  to  re-flourisk,  fades  : 
As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks,  to  re-ascend  : 
Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

With  this  minute  distinction,  emblems  just, 
Nature  re\'olvcs,  but  man  advances  5  both 
Fieraal,  that  a  circle,  this  a  line. 
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That  gravitates,  this  ?oars.     Th'  aspirhitz;  soul 
ArdeiS,  and  tremulous,  like  flame  ascends ; 
Zeal,  and  hmnilitv,  her  wings  ro  heaven. 
The  world  of  matter,  with  its  varions  forms, 
All  dies  into  new  life.     Life  horn  from  death 
Rolls  the  vast  mass,  and  shall  for  ever  roll. 
No  single  atom,  once  in  beinp;,  lost, 
With  change  of  counsel  charges  the  .Most  High. 

Matter,  immorlal  r  and  shall  spirit  die  ? 
Above  the  nobler,  shall  less  noble  rise  J 
JShall  man  alone,  for  whom  all  else  revives, 
Ko  resurrection  know  ?  shall  man  alone, 
Imperial  man  !  be  sown  in  barren  ground. 
Less  privilegd  than  grain,  on  which  he  feeds? 
Is  man,  whom  alone  is  flower  to  prize 
The  bliss  of  being,  or  with  previous  pain 
Deplore  its  period,  by  the  spleen  of  fate 
Severely  doom'd  death's  single  unredeem'd  ? 
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No  fault,  but  in  defect :  blest  Ileay'n!  avcrl 

A  bounded  ardor  for  unbounded  bliss  ! 

O  for  a  bliss  unbounded  !  (ay  beneath 

A  soul  immortal,  is  a  mortal  joy. 

Nor  are  our.powers  to  perish,  immature  j 

But,  after  feeble  ci^brt  here  beneath, 

A  brighter  sun,  and  in  a  nobler  soil. 

Transplanted  from  this  sublunary  bed, 

Shall  Hourisb  fair,  and  put  forth  all  their  bloom. 


§  216.     NIGHT  VII.     Discontent. 

Why  discontent  for  ever  harbor'd  there  ; 
Incurable  consumption  of  our  peace  ! 
Kesoive  me,  why,  the  cottager,  and  king. 
He  whom  sea-sever'd  realms  obey,  and  he 
Who  steals  his  whole  dominion  from  the  waste. 
Hepelling  winter's  blast,  with  mud  and  straw, 
Disfpaietude  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh. 
In  fate  so  distant,  in  complaint  so  near. 

Is  it,  that  things  terrestrial  can't  content  ? 
Deep  in  rich  pasture,  will  thy  flocks  complain? 
Not  so  j  but  to  their  master  is  deny'd 
To  share  their  sweet  serene.     Man,  ill  at  ease, 
In  this,  not  his  own  place,  this  foreign  field, 
Where  nature  fodders  him  with  other  food 
Than  was  ordain'd  his  cravings  to  suffice. 
Poor  in  abundance,  famish'd  at  a  feast. 
Sighs  on  for  something  more,  ^vhen  most  enjoy'd. 
Is  heaven  then  kinder  to  thy  flocks,  than  thee  ? 
ISfot  so;  thy  pasture  richer,  but  remote  ; 
In  part,  remote;  for  that  remoter  part 
Man  bleats  from  instinct,  tho',  perh;!ps,debauch'd 
By  sense,  his  reason  sleeps,  nor  dreams  the  cause. 
The  cause  how  obvious,  when  his  reason  wakes ! 
His  grief  is  hut  his  grandeur  in  disguise  ; 
And  discontent  is  immortality. 

Shall  sons  of  aether,  shall  the  bIood,of  heav'n. 
Set  up  their  tiopes  on  earth,  and  stable  here, 
With  brutal  aoqaiescence  in  the  mire? 
No,  no,  iny  friend  :  they  shall  be  nobly  pain'd ; 
The  glorious  foreigners  distrest,  shall  sigh 
On  thrones  ;  .ind  thou  congratulate  the  sigh  : 
IMan's  misery  declares  him  born  for  bliss  ; 
His  anxious  heart  asserts  the  truth  I  sing. 
Our  heads,  our  hearts,  our  passions,  imd  our 
now'rs, 
Speak  tne  same  language  ;  call  us  to  the  skies. 
Unripen'd  these,  in  this  inclement  clime, 
Scarce  rise  above  conjecture,  and  mistake  ; 
And  for  this  land  of  trifles,  those  too  strong, 
Tumultuous  rise,  and  tempest  human  life  ; 
What  prize  on  earth  can  pay  us  for  the  storm  ? 
Meet  objects  for  our  passions  Heav'n  ordain'd. 
Objects  that  challenge  all  their  fire,  ancl  leave 


§  217.  Reason  and  Inatinct. 
Reapon^  progressive,  instinct  is  complete  ; 
Swift     instinct     leaps;     slow     reason     feebly 

clinibs. 
Brutes  soon  their  zenith  reach  ;  their  little  all 
Flows  in  at  once  ;  in  ages  they  no  more 
Could  know,  or  do,  or  covet,  or  enjoy. 
Was  man  to  live  coeval  with  the  sun. 
The  patriarch-pnpil  would  be  learning  still  ; 
Yet,  dying,  leave  his  lesson  half  unlearnt. 
Men  periiih  in  advance,  as  if  the  sun 
Should  set  ere  noon,  in  eastern  oceans  drown'd. 
To  man,  why,  stcpdame  nature,  so  severe  ? 
Why  thrown'^asidethymaster-piece  half-wrought. 
While  meaner  eiVorts  thy  last  hand  enjoy? 
Or,  if  abortively  poor  man  nmst  die,        [dread? 
Nor  reach,  what  reach  ho  might,  why  die  iii 
Why  curst  witli  foresip:ht?  wise  to  misery  ? 
Why  of  his  proud  prerogative  the  prey? 
Why  less  pre-eminent  in  rank  tlian  pain?  — 
His  immortality  alone  can  tell, 
Full  ample  fund  to  balance  all  amiss. 
And  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  just. 


§  218.     Human  Hope. 

His  immortality  alone  can  solve 
That  darkest  of  a?nigmas,  human  hope ; 
Of  all  the  darkest  if  at  death  we  die. 
Hope,  eager  hope,  th'  assassin  at  our  joy. 
All  present  blessings  treading  under  foot. 
Is  scarce  a  milder  tyrant  than  des])air. 
With  no  past  toils  content,  still  planning  new, 
Hope  turns  us  o'er  to  death  alone  for  ease. 
Possession,  why  more  tasteless  than  pursuit? 
Why  is  a  wish  "far  dearer  than,  a  crown  ? 
That  wish  accomplish'd,  why  the  grave  of  bliss? 
Because  in  the  great  future  bury'd  deep, 
Beyond  our  plans  of  empire,  and  renown. 
Lies  all  that  man  with  ardor  should  pursue  ; 
And  he  who  made  him,  bent  him  to  the  right. 
Man's  heart  th'  Almighty  to  the  future  sets 
By  secret  and  inviolable  springs  ; 
And  makes  his  hope  his  sublunary  joy. 
Man's  heart  eats  all  things,  and  is  hungr}'  still; 
"More,  more,  the  glutton  cries:"  for  something 
So  rages  appetite,  if  man  can't  mount,        [new 
He  will  descend.     He  starves  on  the  possest. 
Hence  the  world's  master,  from  ambition's  spire, 
In  Caprea  plung'd  ;  and  div'd  beneath  the  brute. 
In  that  rank  sty  v.hy  ivallov.'d  empire's  son 
Supreme?  Because  he  could  no  higher  fly; 
His  riot  was  ainbition  in  despair, 

♦  See 
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See  restless  hope,  for  ever  on  the  wing  ! 
Hif^h  perch'd  o'er  ev'ry  ihoutrht  tlint  lalcou  sits 
To  fly  at  all  that  rises  in  her  sight ; 
Anti  ijever  stooping,  but  to  nioujit  again  ! 
Next  niouK!iit»  she  beir.iys  her  aiuTs  mistake, 
An<!o\vns  her  (juarrvlcdg'd  beyond  tlic  grave. 

'itiere  shoidd  ii  f.iil  us  (it  must  n«il  us  there. 
It   being  fails)  more  mournful  riddles  rise, 
And  virtue  vies  witli  hope  ii\  mysitrv. 
AV  by  virtue  ?   Wiiere  its  |)raise,  "its  being,  fled  ? 
Virtue  is  true  self-interest  pursued ; 
^V"llat,  true  self-int'rest  of  quite  mortal  man  ? 
To  close  with  all  that  makes  biui  happy  here. 
If  viee  (as  sometimes)  is  our  friend  on  earth, 
Thcu  vice  is  virtue,  'tis  our  sov'rcign  good. 

'J'he  rigid  guardian  of  a  blameless  iieart. 
So  long  rever'd,  so  long  reputed  ^vise, 
Js  weak;  with  rank  knight-errantries  o'errun. 
Why  beats  thy  bosom  with  illnsirious  dreams 
Of  gallant  enterprise,  and  glorious  denlh? 
Die  for  thy  country  ?  —  thou  romantic  fool ! 
Seise,  seise  the  plank  thyself;  and  let  her  sink! 
Thy  country  !  what  to  thee  ?  (I  ppeiik  with  awe) 
The  godhead,  what?  tho'  he  should  bid   thee 
If,  with  thy  blood,  thy  final  hope  is  aplit,[bleed  ? 
Nor  cjn  Onniijx)tence  reward  the  blow, 
JJe  deaf ;  preserve  thy  being;  disobey. 

§219.    The  Madness  of  hifidcUtif. 
Since  virtue's  recompense  is  doubtful,  here, 
Jf  niandies  wholly,  well  may  we  demand, 
VV'hy  is  man  sutVer'd  to  be  good  in  vain  ? 
W  by  to  be  good  in  vain,  is  man  enjoin'd  ? 
Wliy  to  be  good  in  vain,  is  n)an  betray'd  ? 
Betray'd  by  traitors  lodg'd  in  his  own  breast. 
By  sweet  complacencies  from  virtue  felt? 
Why  wdiispers  nature  lies  on  virtue's  parts? 
Or  if  blind  instinct  (which  assumes  the  name 
Of  sacred  conscience)  [)lays  the  fool  in  nian, 
\V  by  reason  made  accomjilice  in  the  cheat  ? 
Why  are  the  wisest,  loudest  in  her  praise  ? 
Can  man  by  reason  s  beam  be  led  astray  ? 
Or,  at  his  peril,  imitate  his  God? 
Since  virtue-somelimes  ruins  us  on  earth. 
Or,  both  are  true,  or  man  survives  the  grave. 

Or  man  survives  the  grave,  or  own,  Lorenzo, 
Thy  boast  supreme,  a  wild  absurdity. 
Dauntless  thy  spirit ;  cowa'rds  are  thy  scorn. 
Grant  man  inmiortal,  and  thy  scorn  is  just. 
The  man  immortal,  rationally  brave, 
l^ares  rash  on  death,  —  because  he  cannot  die. 
But  if  man  loses  all,  when  life  is  lost  j 
lie  lives  a  coward,  or  a  tool  expires. 
A  daring  infulel  (and  such  there  are. 
From  j)ride,  example,  lucre,  rage,  revenge. 
Or  pure  heroicai  defect  of  thought). 
Of  all  tarth's  madmen,  most  deserves  a  cliain. 
^  When,  to  the  grave,  we  follow  the  renowu'd 
For  vidor,  virtue,  science,  all  we  love,       [beam 
And  all  we  praise  ;  for  worth,  whose  noontide 
!Mends  our  ideas  of  ethereal  pow'rs  ; 
Dream  we,  that  lustre  of  the  mora!  world 
Goes  out  in  stench,  and  rottenness  the  close? 
Wiiy  was  he  wise  to  know,  and  warm  to  praise, 


And  strenuous  to  transcribe,  in  human  life. 
The  mind  almighty?  could  it  be,  that  fate, 
Just  when  the  lineaments  began  to  shine,  [ever? 
Should  snatch  the  draught,  and  blot  it  out  for 
Siiall  we,  this  moment,  gaze  on  God  in  man? 
The  next,  lose  man  for  ever  in  the  dust  ? 
I'>om  dust  we  disengage,  or  jjian  mistakes  ; 
iAnd  there,  where  lea.-;thisjiulgement  fears  a  flaw! 
Vyisdom,  and  worth,  how  boldly  he  commends 
Wisdom  and  Avorth  are  sacred  names  ;  rever'd  ; 
Where  not  endjrac'd  ;  applauded  !  deify'd  ! 
Why  not  compassion'd  too  ?   If  spirits  die, 
'^oih  are  calamities,  inflicted  boiii, 

o  make  us  but  more  wretched;  wisdom's    ye. 
Acute,  for  what  ?  'J'o  spy  more  miseries  ; 
And  worth,  so  recomjjoiib'd,  new  points  their 

stings  : 
Or  man  the  grave  surmounts,  or  gain  is  loss. 
And  worth  exalted  humbles  us  the  more. 
Were  then  capacities  divine  conferr'd. 
As  a  mock  diadem,  in  savage-sport. 
Hank  insiilt  of  our  pompous  poxerty,         [fair? 
Which  reaps  but  i)ain,  from  seeming  claims  so 
In  future  age  lios  no  redress?  and  shuts 
Eternity  the  door  on  our  complaint? 
If  so,  for  what  strange  ends  ^vere  mortals  made? 
The  worst  to  wallow,  and  the  best  to  weep. 
Can  we  conceive  a  disregard  in  heaven. 
What  the  worst  perpetrate,  or  best  endure  ? 

This  cannot  be.     To  love,  and  know,  in  man 
Is  boundless  aj>petitc,  and  boundless  pow'r; 
And  these  demonstrate  boundless  objects  too. 
Objects,  j)Ow'rs,  appetites,  heav'n  suits  in  all  ; 
Nor,  nature  thro',  e'er  violates  this  sweet. 
Paternal  concord,  on  her  tuneful  string.   . 
Is  man  the  sole  exce|)tlon  from  her  laws? 
Eternity  struck  off  from  human  hope, 
-Man  is  a  mongter,  the  reproach  of  heav'n, 
A  stain,  a  dark  impenetrable  cloud 
On  nature's  beauteous  aspect ;  and  deforms, 
(Amazing  blot!)  deforms  her  with  her  lord. 

Or  own  the  soul  immortal,  or  invert 
All  order.     Go,  nujck-majesty  !  go,  man. 
And  bow  to  thy  su])eriors  of  the  stall ; 
Thro'  every  scene  of  sense  superior  far?  [stream 
They  graze  the   turf  untiird  ;  .they  drink  the 
L  nbrew'd,  and  ever  full,  and  unimbitter'd 
With  doubts,  fears,  fruitless  hopes,  regrets,  de- 

si)airs, 
Alankind's  peculiar !   reason's  precious  dow'r ! 
No  foreign  clime  they  ransack  for  their  robes. 
Nor  brothers  cite  to  the  litigious  bar  : 
Their  good  is  good  entire,  unmixt,  unmarr'd; 
They  fmd  a  paradise  in  ev'ry  field, 
On  boughs  ibrlildden,  where  no  curses  hang; 
Tl;eir  ill  no  more  than  strikes  the  sense,  un- 

stretcht 
By  previous  dread  or  murmur  in  the  rear ; 
When  the  worst  comes,,  it  comes  uufcar'd  ;  one 

stroke 
Begins  and  ends  their  w^oe  :  tliey  die  but  once  ; 
Blest,  incommunicable  privilege!  [starjs. 

For  which  \tha  rules  the  globe,  and  reads  the 
Philosopher,  or  here,  sighs  in  vaiu. 
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Account  for  this  prerogative  in  brutes  : 
jSo  day,  no  glimpse  of  day  to  solve  the  knot. 
But  what  beams  on  it  from  eternity. 
O  sole  and  sweet  solution  !  that  unites 
The  difficult,  and  soltcns  the  severe; 
The  cloud  on  nature's  bcauteoxxs  face  dispels ' 
Res^torcs  brigi^t  order  j  casts  the  brute  beneath  ; 
And  re-inthrorves  us  in  supremacy 
Of  joy,  cv'n  here,  admit  immortal  hfe. 
And  virtue  is  knight-errantry  no  more  • 
Each  virtue  brings  in  hand  a  golden  dow'r. 
Far  riclier  in  reversion  :  hope  exults  ; 
And,  tho'  much  bitter  in  ©or  cup  is  thrown, 
Predominates,  and  gives  the  taste  of  heav'n. 
O  wherefore  is  the  Deity  so  kind  ? 
Heav'n  our  reward  —  for  heav'n  enjoy'd  below. 
Still  unsubdu'd  thy  stubborn  heart?  Forthcre 
The  traitor  lurks,  who  doubts  the  truth  I  sing: 
Reason  is  guiltless  ;  will  alone  rebels. 
What,  in  that  stubborn  heart,  if  I  should  fmd 
New,  unexpected  witnesses  against  thee? 
Ambition,  and  the  fatcless  love  of  gain  !    [soul 
Canst  thou  suspect  that  these,  which  make  the 
The  slave  of  earth,    should  OAvn  her  heir  of 

heav'n  ? 
C^nst  thou  suspect,  what  makes  us  disbelieve 
Our  immorality,  should  prove  it  sure? 


§  220.     Ambition  and  Fame. 
First,  then,  ambition  summon  to  the  bar : 
Ambition's  shame,  extravagance,  disgust. 
And  irvextinguishable  nature,  speak  : 
^ch  mych  deposes  :  hear  them  in  tlieir  turn. 

Thy  soul  how  passionately  fond  of  fame  1 
How  anxious  that  fond  passion  to  conceal ! 
We  blush  detected  in  designs  on  praise, 
Tho'  for  best  deeds,  and  from  the  best  of  men  : 
And  why  ?  because  immortal.     Art  divine 
Has  made  the  body  tutor  to  the  soul : 
Heav'n  kindly  gives  our  blood  a  moralflow  ; 
Bids  it  ascend  the  glowing  cheek,  and  there 
Upbraid  that  liitle  heart's  inglorious  aim. 
Which  stoops  to  court  a  character  from  man  ; 
While  o'er  us,  in  tremendous  judgement,  sit 
Far  more  than  rnan,  with  endless  praise,  and 
blame. 

Ambition's  boundless  appetite  out-speaks 
The  verdict  of  its  shame.     When  souls  take  fire 
At  high  presumptions  o^  their  own  desert. 
One  age  is  poor  applause  ;  tiic  mighty  shout. 
The  thunder  by  the  living  fevv  bey;un, 
lAte  time  must  echo  !  worlds  unborn  resound  : 
We  wish  our  names  eternally  to  live:  [thoiight. 
W  ild  dream  !  which  ne'er  had  haunted  human 
Had  not  our  natures  been  eternal  loo, 
Instinct  points  out  an  int'rest  in  hereafter ; 
But  Qur  blind  reason  sees  not  where  it  lies  ; 
Or,  seeing,  gives  the  substance  for  the  shade. 

Fame  is  the  shade  of  immortality. 
And  in  itself  a  shadow  ;•  soon  as  caught, 
Contcmn'd  ;  it  shrinks  to  nothing  in  the  grasp. 
C'onsult  the  andiitious  ;  'tis  ambition's  cure. 
*'  And  is  this  all  r"  cry'd  Caesatat  his  height. 
Disgusted.    This  third  proof  ambition  brings 


Of  inunortahty.     The  first  in  fame. 
Observe  him  near,  your  envy  will  abate  : 
Sham'd  at  the  disproportion  vast  between 
The  passion,  and  the  yjurchase,  he  will  sigh 
At  such  success,  and  blush  at  his  renown  : 
And  why?  because  far  richer  prize  invites 
His  heart ;  far  more  illustrious  glory  calls. 

And  can  ambition  a  fourth  proof  supply? 
It  can,  and  stronger  than  the  former  three. 
Tho'  disappointments  in  ambition  pain. 
And  tho 'success  disgusts,  yet  still  we  strive 
In  vain  to  pluck  it  from  us  :  man  must  soar: 
An  obstinate  activity  within. 
An  insuppressive  spring  will  toss  him  up. 
In  spite  of  fortune's  load.     Not  kings  alone. 
Each  villager  has  his  ambition  too : 
No  Sultan  prouder  than  his  fetlcr'd  slave  : 
Slaves  build  their  little  Babylons  of  straw, 
Echo  the  proud  Assyrian,  in  their  hearts. 
And  cry, — **  Behold  the  wonders  of  my  might  V 
And  why?  because  immortal  as  their  lord  : 
And  souk  immortal  must  for  ever  heave 
At  something  great ;  the  glitter,  or  the  gold  ; 
The  praise  of  mortals,  or  the  praise  of  heav'n. 


§  221.     Avarice. 
Thus  far  ambition.     What  says  avarice? 
This  her  chief  maxim,  whiqh  has  long  been 

thine, 
'*  The  wise  and  wealthy  are  the  same."  I  grant 
To  store  up  treasure,  with  incessant  toil,       [it. 
This  is  man's  province,  this  his  highest  praise. 
To  this  great  end  keen  instinct  stings  him  on; 
To  guide  thai  instinct,  reason  !  is  tjiy  charge  ; 
'Tis  thine  to  tell  us  where  true  treasure  lies : 
But  reason  failing  to  discharge  her  trusty 
A  blunder  follows,  and  blind  industry. 
Overloading,  with  the  cares  of  distant  age. 
The  jaded  spirits  of  the  present  hour. 
Providing  for  eternity  below. 

Whence  inextinguishable  thirst  of  gain? 
From  inextinguishable  life  in  man  : 
Man,  if  not  meant  by  worth  to  reach  the  skies. 
Had  wanted  wing  to  Hy  so  far  in  guilt. 
Sour  grapes  I  grant  ambition,  avarice; 
Yet  still  their  root  is  immortality. 
These  its  wild  growths  religion  can  reclaim, 
Refine,  exalt,  throw  down  their  pois'nous  lee. 
And  make  them  sparkle  in  the  bowl  of  bliss. 


§  222.     Address  to  Unbelievers. 
"  Know  all ;  know  infidels,  unapt  to  know, 
'Tis  immortality  your  nature  solves ; 
T'is  immortality  decyphers  man. 
And  opens  all  the  myst'ries  of  his  niake. 
Without  it  half  his  instincts  are  a  riddle  j 
Without  it,  all  his  virtues  are  a  dream  : 
His  very  crimes  attest  his  dignity  ; 
His  fateless  appetite  of  gold,  and  fame. 
Declares  him  oorn  for  blessings  infinite. 
What,  less  than  infinite,  makes  unabsurd 
Passions,  which  all  on  earth  but  more  inflame? 
Fierce  passions  so  mismeasur'd  to  this  scene, 

Strelch'd 
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Sirctch'd  out,  like  eagles'  wings,  beyond  our  nest. 
Far,  far,  beyond  the  worth  of  all  below. 
For  earth  too  large,  presage  a  nobler  flight, 
And  evidence  our  title  to  the-  skies." 


§  2C3.     The  Passions. 
Ye  gentle  theologiies,  of  calmer  kind  ! 
W  hose  constitution  dictates  to  your  pen, 
Wiio,cold  yourselve«,think  ardor  comes  froinhell! 
Think  not  our  passions  from  corruption  sprung, 
Tho'  to  corruption  now  they  lend  their  wings  : 
'I'hat  is  their  mistress,  not  their  mother.     All 
(And justly)  reason  deem  divine:  I  see 
I  feel  a  grandeur  in  the  passions  too,  [end  j 

Which  speaks  their  high  descent,  anJ  glorious 
Which  speaks  then^i  rays  of  an  eternal  tire. 
^  paradise  itself  they  burnt  as  strong, 
FlVe  Adam  fell  ;  the  wiser  in  their  aim.     , 
What  tho'  our  passions  are  run  mad,  and  stoop 
With  low  terrestrial  appetite,  to  graze 
On  trash,  on  toy?,  dethrou'd  from  high  desire ; 
Yet  still,  thro'  their  disgrace,  no  feeble  ray 
Of  greatness  shines,  and  tells  us  whence  they  fell : 
But  theee,  M'hen  reason  moderates  the  rein, 
Shdl  re-a'^cend,  re-mount  their  former  sphere. 

But  gram  tiieir  phrenzy  lasts-,  their  phrenzy 
To  disappoint  one  providential  end  ;  [fails 

Was  reason  silent,  boundless  passion  speaks 
A  future  i>cene  of  boundless  objects  too. 
And  brings  glad  tidings  of  eternal  day. 
Kternal  day  !  'tis  that  enlightens  all ; 
And  all  by  that  enli^htcn'd,  proves  it  sure. 
Consider  man  as  an  nnmortal  being,  " 
Intelligible,  all  5  and  all  is  great : 
Consider  man  as  mortal,  aU  is  dark, 
And  wretched ;  reason  weeps  at  the  surve^. 


Conscience  of  guilt,  is  prophecy  of  pain. 
And  bosom-counsel  to  decline  the  blow. 
Reason  with  inclination  ne'er  hadjarr'd. 
If  nothing  future  paid  forbearance  here. 
Thus  on — these,  and  a  thousand  pleas  uncaird. 
All  promise,  some  insure,  a  second  scene  ; 
Which,  was  it  floubtful,  would  be  dearer  far 
.  Than  all  things  else  most  certain  ;   was  it  false. 
What  truth  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  lie  ? 
This  world  it  gives  us,  let  what  will  ensue ; 
This  Avx>rld  it  gives,  in  that  high  cordial,  ho|)e; 
The  future  of  the  present  is  the  soul : 
How  thislifegroans,  when sever'd  from  tl^e next! 
Poor,  mutilated  wretch,  that  disbelieves  I 
By  dark  distrust  his  being  cut  in  tw^o. 
In  both,  part  perishes  ;  hfe  void  of  joy. 
Sad  prelude  of  eternity  in  pain  ! 


§224.  Proofs  of  Immortality.  MarCs  Happiness 

consists  in  the  Hope  of  it. 
Much  has  been  urg'd  3  and  dost  thou  call  for 

more  ? 
Call ;  and  with  endless  qnestloDs  be  distrest, 
All  unresolvable,  if  earth  is  all. 

**  Why  life,  a  moment ;  infinite,  desire  ? 
Our  wish  eternity  ;  our  home,  the  grave  ? 
Heaven's  promise  dormant  lies  in  human  hope, 
Who  wishes  Hfe  immortal,  proves  it  too. 
Why  happiness  pursu'd,  tho'  never  found  } 
Man's  thirst  of  happiness  declares  it  is, 
(For  nature  never  gravitates  to  nought;) 
That  thirst  unqnencht  declares  it  is  not  here, 
Why  cordial  friendship  riveted  so  deep. 
As,  hearts  to  pierce  at  first,  at  parting,  rend. 
If  friend  and  niendship  vanish  in  an  hour? 
Is  not  this  torment  in  the  mask  of  joy  ? 
—  Why  by  reflection  marr'd  the  joys  of  sense  ! 
Why  pasf  and  future,  preying  ©n  our  hearts. 
And  j)uttiiig  all  our  present  joys  to  death  ? 
Why  labors  reason  ?  instinct  were  as  well ; 
Instinct  far  better  ;  what  can  choose,  can  err; 
O  how  infallible  the  thoughtless  brute  ! 
Reason  with  inclination  why  at  war? 
Why  sense  of  guilt?  whyconscienccupinarms?" 


§  225.    Mis^Ty  of  Unhelief. 

CouLDST   thou   persuade  me,   the   next  life 

^vould  fail 
Our  ardent  wishes  j  how  should  I  pour  out 
My  bleeding  heart  in  anguish,  new,  as  deep ! 
Oh  !  with  what  thoughts,  thy  hope,  and  myce* 
Abhorr'd  Annihilation  blasts  the  soul,      [spair. 
And  wide  extends  the  bounds  of  human  woe  1 
In  this  black  channel  would  my  ravings  run; 
**  Grief  from  the  future  borrow'd  peace,  ere 

while 
The  future  vanish'd,  and  the  present  pahi'd  \ 
Fail,  how  profound  !  hurl'd  headlong,  hurl'd  at 

once 
To  night !  to  nothing!  darker  still  than  night. 
If  'twas  a  dream,  why  wake  me,  my  worst  foe? 
O  for  delusion  !  O  for  error  still !  [plant 

Could  vengeance  strike  much  stronger  than  to 
A  thinking  being  in  a  world  like  this. 
Not  over-rich  before,  now  beggai'd  quite ; 
More  curst  than  at  the  Fall  ?  The  sun  goes  out! 
The  thorns  shoot  up  !    what  thorns  in  cvVy 

thought ! 
Why  sense  of  better  ?  it  imbit^ers  worse : 
Why  sense  ?  why  life?  if  but  to  sigh,  then  sink 
To  what  I  was  ?  twice  nothing !  and  much  woe! 
Woe,  from  heaven's  bounties  I  woe,  from  what 

was  wont 
To  flatter  most,  high  intellectual  pow'rs. 

*'  Thouglit,  virtue,  knowledge!  blessings, by 

thy  scheme. 
All  poison'd  into  pains.   First,  knowdedge,  onie 
My  soul's  ambition,  now  her  greatest  dread. 
To  know  myself,  true  wisdom  ? — no,  to  shun 
That  sheckipg  science,  parent  of  despair  1 
Avert  thy  mirror  ;  if  1  see,  I  die. 

*'  Know  my  Creator  ?  Climb  his  blest  abode 
By  painful  speculation,  pierce  the  veil. 
Dive  in  his  nature,  read  his  attributes. 
And  gaze  in  admiration — on  a  foe. 
Obtruding  life,  withholding  happiness? 
From  the  full  rivers  that  surround  his  throne, 
Not  letting  fall  one  drop  of  joy  on  man  ; 
Man  gasping  for  one  drop,  that  he  might  cease 
To  curse  his  birth,  nor  envy  reptiles  more ! 

Ye 
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Ye  sable  clouds !  ye  darkest  shades  of  night ! 
Hide  him,  for  ever  liidc  him,  from  my  thought. 
Once  all  my  comfort ;  source  and  sovil  of  joy  1 

**  Know  his  achievement-.  1  study  lus  renown ! 
Contemplaic  this  amazin,.^  universe,  : 

Dropt  frofh  his  hand,  with  miracles  replete  !  — - 
For  vvhai  ?  'Mid  miracles  of  nobler  name. 
To  tind  one  miracle  of  misery  ! 
To  find  the  being,  which  alone  can  know, 
And  praise  his  works,  a  blemish  on  his  praise  r 
Tiiro'  nature's  ample  range,  in  thought  to  ttray 
And  start  at  man,  tiie  single  mourner  there, 
iircathing  high  hope !  ciiain'd  down  to  pangs, 
and  death  !  • 

**  Knowing  is  suff'ring';  and  shall  virtue  share 
The  sigh  of  knowledge?' virtue  sliares  the  sigh. 
By  strnuiiu^  up  tho  sleep  of  excellent, 
By  battles  tought,  and  from  ten>pta!ion  vvon, 
What  gain^  she,  but  the  pang  of  seeing  worth. 
Angelic  worth,  soon,  shufflecl  in  tlie  dark 
With  ev'ry  vice,  and  swept  to  brutal  dust? 

"  Duty  ;  Religion  !  tlicsc,  our  duty  done, 
Imply  reward.     Religion  is  mistake  : 
Duty?  there's  none,  but  to  repel  the  cheat. 
Yx:  cheats.l  away  ;  ye  daughters  of  n.y  pride  ! 
\Vho  feign  yourselves  the  fa\  Mies  of  the  skies  : 
Ye  tow'ring  hopes  !  abortive  euergici ! 
That  toss  and  tumble  in  my  lying  liroast, 
To  scale  the  skies,  and  build  presumption  tlicre, 
As  I  were  heir  of  eternity  ; 
Vain,  vain  ambitions!  trouble  me  no  more. 
As  bounded  as  my  being,  be  uiy  wish. 
All  is  inverted,  wisdom  is  a  fool ; 
Sense  !  take  the  rein ;  blind  ))assion  !  drive  us  on  ; 
And,  ignorance  !  befriend  us  on  our  way  ; 
Yes  ;  give  the  pulse  full  empire  ;  live  the  brute, 
Since,  as  the  brute,  we  die  :  the  sum  of  man. 
Of  godlike  man  !  to  revel,  and  to  rot. 

*'  But  not  on  equal  terms  with  other  brutes  : 
Their  revels  a  more  poignant  relish  yield, 
Afid  safer  too,  they  never  poisons  choose,  [meals, 
Instinct,  than  reason,  makes  more  wlvdesouic 
And  sends  all-marring  murmur  far  away. 
For  sensual  life  they  best  philosophise  ; 
Theirs,  that  serene,  the  sages  sought  in  vain  : 
'Tis  man  alone  expostulates  with  heaven. 
His,  all  the  pow'r,  and  all  the  cause  to  mourn. 
Shall  human  eyes  alone  dissolve  in  tears? 
And  bleed,  in  anguish,  nouehut  human  hearts? 
'I'hc  wide-stretcht  realm  of  intellectual  woe. 
Surpassing  sensual  far,  is  all  our  own. 
In  life  so  fatally  distiuiruished,  why 
Cast  in  one  lot,  confounded,  lumpt,  in  death? 

*'  And  why  then  have  vve  thought?  To  toil  and 
eat,  ^  [thought. 

Then  make  our   bed    m   darkness,    needs   no 
What  superfluities  are  reas'ning  souls  ! 
Oh  give  eternity  !  or  thought  destroy.  — 
But  without  thought  our  curse  were  half  unfelt ! 
Its  blunted  edge  would  spare  the  throbbing  heart; 
And  therefore  'tis  bestow'd.  I  thank  thce,reas6n. 
For  ai.ding  life's  too  small  calamities. 
And  giving  being  to  the  dread  of  death. 
Such  arc  thy  bountiesl-' Was  it  then  too  much 


For  me,  to  trespass  on  the  brutal  rights  ? 

Too  much  for  heav'n  to  make  one  emmet  more? 

Too  luuch  for  chaos  to  permit  my  mass 

A  longer  stay  with  essences  unwrought, 

Unfashioued,  untormentcd  into  man  ? 

Wretched  preferment  to  this  round  of  pains  ! 

Wi etched  capacity  of  phrensy,  thought ! 

Wretched  caj)acity  of  dying,  life  ! 

Life, thought, worth, wisdom,all  (oh  foul  revolt!) 

Once  friends  to  peace,  gone  over  to  the  foe. 

•'   Death  then  has  chang'd  its  natuie  too  j  O 
death. 
Come  toiuy  bosom,  tliou  ])est  gift  of  heav'n! 
Ik'st  friend  of  man  !  since  man  is  man  no  more. 
Why  in  this  thorny  wilderness  so  long. 
Since  there's  nopromis'd  land's aud)ro':ialbow'r? 
I^.itAvhy  this  sumptuous  insult  o'er  our  heads? 
Why  this  illustrious  canopy  disnlay'd  ? 
Why  so  magnificently  lodg'd  despair? 
At  stated  periods  sure  returning,  roll. 
These  glorious  orbs,  that  mortals  may  compute 
Their  length  of  labors,  and  of  pains  ;  nor  lose 
Their  misery's  full  measure? — smiles  with  flow'rs. 
And  fruits  })romiscuous,  ever-teeming  Ciurth. 
Tiiat  man  may  languvdi  in  luxurious  scenes, 
And  in  an  liden  mourn  his  with'ring  joys  ? 
Claim  earth  and  skies  man's  admiration,  due 
For  such  delights !  blest  animals !  too  wise 
To  wonder  ;  and  too  hajjpy  to  complain  ! 

"Ourdoom  decreed  demands  a  mournful  scenej 
Why  not  a  dimgeon  dark  for  the  condemn'd  i 
Why  not  the  dragon's  sul)terraiiean  den. 
For  mail  to  howl  in  ?  why  not  his  abode 
Of  the  bame  dismal  color  with  his  fate? 
A  Thebes,  ^i  Babylon,  at  vast  expence 
Of  time,  toil,  treasure,  art,  for  (rwls  and  adders. 
As  congruous,  as,  for  man,  this  lofty  dome 
Which  prompts  proad  thought,  an«d  kindles  high 

desire. 
If  from  her  humble  chamber  in  thedust,  [flames. 
While  proud  thought  swells,  and  high  desire  in- 
The  poor  worm  calls  us  for  her  inmates  there  ; 
And  round  us  death's  inexorable  hand 
Draws  the  dark  curtain  close ;  undrawn  no  more. 

**  Undrawn  no  more  ?  behind  the  cloud  of 
Once  I  beheld  a  sun  ;  a  sun  Avhich  gilt   [death. 
That  sable  cloud,  and  turn'd  it  all  to  gold  : 
How  the  grave  's  alter'd  !  fathomless  as  Iiell ! 
Annihilation!  how  it  yawns  before  me! 
Next  moment  I  may  drop  from  thought,  from 
The  privilege  of  angels,  and  of  worms,     [sense. 
An  outcast  from  existence!  and  this  spirit, 
'Hiis  all-j:>ervading,  this  all-conscious  soul. 
This  particle  of  energy  divine. 
Which  travels  nature,  flies  from  star  to  star. 
And  visits  gods,  and  emulates  their  pow'rs. 
For  ever  is  extingnish'd.     Horror!  death! 
Death  of  that  death  1  fearless  once  surv.ey'd. 
When  horror  universal  shall  descend. 
And  heaven's  dark  concave  urn  all  human  race, 
Ou  that  enormous,  unrefunding  tomb. 
How  just  this  verse  !  this  monumental  sigh  ! 

Beneath  the  Inmhcr  qfclcmalish'd  irmids. 

Of  matter,  never  dignify  d  mih  ///r,  - 
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Ilcrc  Ur  proud  ratlonals  ;  fhe  sons  qfheav'n  ! 
The  lords  of  tart  h  !   the  property  of  worms  I 
J^eings  of'  1/ ester  day,  mid  not  to-morrow  ! 
fFho  Uvd'in  terror ,  and  in  pangs  expird." 

Anclartthoa  llien  a  shadow?  less  tlian  shadow? 
A  nothing  ?  less  than  nothing?  To  have  been. 
And  not  to  be,  is  lower  than  unborn. 
Art  thou  ambitions?  why  then  make  the  worm 
Thi.ne  equal  ?  runs  thy  taste  of  pleasure  high  ? 
Why  patronise  sure  death  of  e\  cry  joy  ? 
Charm  riches?  v/hv  choose  begg'ry  in  the  grave. 
Of  ev'ry  hope  a  bankrupt !  and  for  ever  ? 
Dar'stthou  j;ersist?  And  is  there  noughton  earth 
But  a  Jong  train  of  transitory  forms, 
Kising,  and  breaking,  millions  in  an  hour? 
Bubbles  of  a  fantastic  lord,  blown  up 
In  sport,  and  then  in  cruelty  destroy'd  ? 
Oh  !  for  what  crime,  unmerciful  Lorenzo, 
Destroys  thy  scheme  the  whole  of  human  race  ? 
Kind  is  fell  Lucifer  compar'd  to  thee  : 
Oh  !  spare  this  waste  of  being  half  divine  3 
And  vindicate  th'  oeconomy  of  heav'n. 


§226.     TJic  AyinUiUation  of  Man,  incom- 
patible with  the  Goodness  of  God. 
Heav'n  is  all  love  ;  all  joy  in  giving  joy  ; 
It  never  had  created,  but  to  bless  ; 
And  shall  it  then  strike  off  the  list  of  life, 
A  being  blest,  or  worthy  so  to  be  ? 
Heav'n  starts  at  an  annihilating  God. 


§  227.    The  Guilty  alone  loish  fur  Annihilation. 
Is  that,  all  nature  starts  at,  thy  desire  ? 
Art  such  a  clod  to  wish  thyself  all  clay? 
What  is  that  dreadful  wish?  —  the  dying  groan 
Of  nature  murder'd  by  the  blackest  guilt : 
What  deadly  poison  has  thy  nature  drank  ? 
To  nature  undebauch'd  no  shock  so  great ; 
Nature's  first  wish  is  endless  hapj)ine3S  j 
Annihilation  is  an  after-thought, 
A  monstrous  wish,  unborn,  till  virtue  dies; 
And  oh  !  v.'hat  depth  of  horror  lies  inclos'd  ! 
For  non-existence  no  man  ever  wish'd, 
But  first  he  wish'd  the  Deity  destroy'd. 


§  228.    No  spiritual  Substance  annihilated. 
Tiiinks't  thou  omnipotence  a  naked  root, 
J]ach  blossom  fair  of  JDcity  destroy'd  ? 
Nothing  is  dead;  nay,  nothing  sleeps-  each  soul 
That  ever  animated  human  clay. 
Now  wakes;  is  on  the  wing,:  and  vvhen.the  call 
Of  that  loud  trump  collects  us  rovmd  heav'ns 
Conglob'd  we  bask  in  everlasting  day.  [throne, 

How  bright  this  prospect  shines  !  how" gloomy 
■  thine  1 
A  trembling  world  !  and  a  dc\  onring  God  ! 
Karth,  but  the  shambles  of  omnipotence  ! 
Heav'ns  face  all  stain'd  with  causeless  massacres 
Of  countless  millions,  born  to  feel  tljc  pang 
()(  being  lost.     Lorenzo  !  can  it  be  ! 
This  bids  us  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  life. 
Vyho  woiijd  be  bofn  to  such  a  phalUom  world, 


Wiicre  nought  substantial,  but  our  misery? 
A  world,  where  dark,  mysterious  vanity 
Of  good  and  ill  the  distant  colors  blends, 
Ccmfounds  all  reason,  and  all  hope  destroys  ; 
A  world  so  far  from  great  (and  yet  how  great 
It  sliines  to  thee  !)  there's  nothing  real  in  it ; 
Being,  a  shadow  !  consciousness,  a  dream ! ' 
A  dream  how  dreadful !  universal  blank 
Belbrc  it,  and  behind  !   poor  man  a  spark 
From  non-existence  struck  by  wrath  divine^ 
Glitt'ring  a  moment,  nor  that  moment  sure, 
'Midst  u))per,  nether,  and  surrounding  night. 
His  sad,  sure,  sudden,  and  eternal  toujb. 


§  229.     The  World  a  System  cf  Theology . 
The  skies  above  proclaim  immortal  man. 
And  man  immortal  all  below  resounds. 
The  world  's  a  system  of  theology. 
Read  by  the  greatest  strangers  to  the  schools. 
If  honest,  learn'd  ;  and  sages  o'er  a  plough. 
What  then  is  unbelief?  'tis  at  exploit : 
A  strenuous  enterprise  :  to  gain  it,  man 
Must  burst  thro'  ev'ry  bar  of  common  sense. 
Of  common  shame,  magnanimously  wrong  j 
And  what  rewards  the  sturdy  combatant? 
His  prize,  repentance  -,  infamy,  his  crown. 


§  230.     Vntue  the  Fruit  of  Immortality . 
The  virtues  grow  on  immortality ; 
That  root  destroy'd,  they  wither  and  expire, 
X  Deity  bclie\'d  will  nought  avail ; 
Rewards  and  punishments  make  God  ador'd  ; 
And   hopes   and   fears  give  conscience  all  her 
As  in  the  dying  parent  dies  the  child,     [pow'r, 
Virtue  with  inmiortality  expires. 
Who  tells  me  he  denies  his  soul  immortal, 
Whate'er  his  boast,  has  told  me,  he  's  a  knave. 
His  duty,  'tis  to  love  himself  alone, 
Nor  care,  tho'  mankind  perish,  if  he  smiles,  [are 
And  are  there  such?  —  Such  candidates  there 
For  more  than  death ;  for  utter  loss  of  being ; 
Is  it  in  words  to  paint  yo\i  ?  O  ye  fall'n  ! 
Fall'n  from  the  wings  of  reason,  and  of  hope ! 
hj-ect  in  stature,  proae  in  appetite! 
Patrons  of  pleasure,  posting  into  pain  ! 
Boasters  of  liberty,  fast-bound  in  chains  ! 
More  senseless  than  th'  irrationals  you  scorn ! 
Fax  more  imdone  !  O  ye  most  infamous 
Of  beings,  from  superior  dignity ! 
And  are  you,  too,  convi^ic'd,  your  souls  fly  off 
In  exhalation  soft,  and  die  in  air, 
From  the  fail  flood  of  evidence  against  you  ? 
In  the  course  drudgeries,  and  sinks  of  sense. 
Your  souls  have  quite  worn  out  the  make  of 

hea\''n 
By  vice  new-cast,  and  creatures  of  your  own. 


§  23  L     Free-thinking, 

This  is  free-thinking,  uuconfin'd  to  parts. 
To  send  th.<!  soul,  on  curious  travel  bent, 
Tljrf)'  all  the  provinces  of  hunwii  thought, 
To  dart  her  flight  tlixo'  the  whole  j^pherc  of  man  ; 

To 
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To  look  on  trutii  unbroken,  and  entire; 
Truth  in  the  sptem,  the  full  orb  j  where  truths 
By  truths  enlightcn'd,  and  sustain'd,  afford 
An  arch-like,  strong  foundatiouxto  support 
Th' incumbent  weignt  of  absolute,  complete 
Conviction  ;  here,  tne  more  we  press,  we  stand 
Mc^re  firm ;  who  most  examine,  most  believe. 
Parts,  like  half  sentences,  confound  ;  the  whole 
Conveys  the  sense,  and  God  is  understood  ; 
Who  not  in  fragments  writes  to  human  race  ; 
Ktad  his  whole  volume,  seeptic !  then,  reply. 

Thb,  this  is  thinking  free,  a  thought  "that 
grasps 
Beyond  a  grain,  and  looks  Jjeyond  an  hour. 
Turn  up  thine  eyes,  surv^ey  this  midnight  scene  ; 
What  are  earth's  kingdoms  to  yon  boundless  orbs 
Of  human  souls,  one  day,  the  destin'd  range  ? 
And  what  yon  boundless  orbs  to  godlike  man  ? 
Thosenumerousworldsthltthrongthefirmament. 
And  ask  more  space  in  heaven,  can  roll  at  large 
In  man's  capacious  thought,  and  still  have  room 
^or  ampler  orbs,  for  r^w  creations,  there. 
Can  strch  a  soul  contract  itself,  to  gripe 
A  point  of  no  dimension,  or  no  weight  ? 
It  can  ;  it  does  :  the  world  is  such  a  point. 
And  of  that  point  how  small  a  part  enslaves. 

How  small  a  part — of  nothing,  shall  I  say  ? 
Why  not? — friends,  our  chief  treasure,  how 

they  drop  ? 
How  the  world  foils  to  pieces  round  about  us. 
And  leaves  us  in  a  ruin  of  our  joy  ! 
What  says  this  transportation  of  my  friends  ? 
It  bids  me  love  the  place  where  now  they  dwell. 
And  scorn  this  wretched  spot,  they  leave  so  popr. 
EterAity's  vast  ocean  lays  before  tliee  ; 
Give  thy  mind  sea-room;  keep  it  wide  of  earth, 
Tiiat  rock  of  souls  iinmortal ;  cut  thy  cord  ; 
Weigh  anchor ;  spread  thy  sails ;  call  ev'ry  wind ; 
Eye  thy^great  Pole-star  :  make  the  land  of  life. 


S  232.     Rational  and  Anhnat  Life. 
Two  kinds  of  life  has  double-natur'd  man. 
And  two  of  deatli ;  the  last  far  more  severe. 
Life  animal  is  nurtur'd  by  the  sun  ; 
Thrives  on  its  bounties,  triumphs  in  its  beams. 
Life  rational  subsists  on  higher  food, 
Triumphant  in  his  beams  who  made  the  day. 
When  we  leave  that  sun,  and  are  left  bv  this, 
('Die  fate>of  all  who  die  in  stubborn  gufit) 
*Tis  utter  darkness  ;  strictly,  double  death. 
W^e  sink  by  no  judicial  stroke  of  heav'n. 
But  nature's  couijsc  ;  as  sure  as  plummets  fall. 

If  then  that  double  death  should  prove  thy  lot. 
Blame  not  the  bowels  of  the  Deity : 
Man  bhall  be  blc>t,  as  far  as  man  permits. 
Not  man  alone,  all  rationals  hcav'n  arms 
With  an  illustrious,  but  tremendous,  pow'r, 
To  counteract  its  own  most  gracious  ends  : 
And  this,  of  strict  necessity,  not  choice. 
That  pow'r  deny'd,  men,  angels,  were  no  more 
^    But  passive  engines,  void  of  praise,  or  blame. 
A  ^nature  rational  implies  the  pow'r 
Ofbemg  bless'd,  or  wretched,  as  we  please; 
Else  idle  rtuson  would  have  nought  to  do  ; 


And  he  that  would  be  barr'd  capacity 

Of  pain,  courts  incapacity  of  bliss. 

Heav'n  wills  our  happiness,  allows  our  doom  ; 

Invites  us  ardently  ;  but  not  compels  ; 

Man  falls  by  man,  if  finally  he  falls  ; 

And  fall  he  must,  who  learns  from  death  alone 

The  dreadful  secret, —  that  he  lives  for  ever. 

Why  this  to  thee?  thee  yet  perhaps  in  doubt 
Of  second  life  :  but  wherefore  doubtful  still  > 
Eternal  life  is  nature's  ardent  wish  : 
What  ardently  we  wish,  we  soon  believe  : 
Thy  tardy  faith  declares  that  wish  destroy'd  : 
W'hat  has  destroy'd  it?— shall  I  tell  thee,  what? 
When  fear'd  the' future,  'tis  no  longer  wish'd. 
And  when  unwish'd,  we  strive  to  disbelieve - 


§  233.     The  Gospel. 
Instead  of  racking  fancy,  to  refute, 

Reform  thy  manners,  and  the  truth  enjoy 

From  piirer  manners,  to  sublimer  faith. 

Is  nature's  unavoidable  ascent ; 

An  honest  deist,  where  the  gospel  shines, 

Matur'd  to  nobler,  in  the  Christian  ends. 

When  that  blest  change  arrives,  e'en  cast  aside 

This  song  superfluous  ;  life  immortal  striken 

Conviction,  in  a  flood  of  light  divine. 

A  Christian  dwells,  like  Uriel  in  the  sun  : 

Meridian  evidence  puts  doubt  to  flight ; 

And  ardent  hojx?  anticipates  the  skies. 

Read,  and  revere  the  sacred  page  ;  a  page 

Where  triumphs  immortality;  a  page 

Which  not  the  whole  creation  could  produce  j 

W'hich  not  the  conflagration  shall  destroy  ; 

In  nature's  ruins  not  one  letter  lost : 

'Tis  printed  in  the  minds  of  gods  for  ever. 


§  234.     The  Mystrnj  of  a  Future  State,  no 
Argurnenl:  against  it. 

Still  seems  it  strange,  \hat  thou  shouldst  live 

for  ever  ? 
Is  it  less  strange,  that  thon  shouldst  live  at  all  ? 
This  is  a  miracle  ;  and  that  no  more. 
Who  gave  beginning,  can  exclude  an  em]  ; 
Deny  thou  art,  then,  doubt  if  thou  shall  be. 
A  miracle,  with  miracles  inclos'd, 
Is  man  !  and  starts  his  faith  at  what  is  strange? 
What  less  than  wonders  from  the  Wonderful  ? 
What  less  than  miracles  from  God  can  flow  r 
Admit  a  God,  —  tliat  mystery  supreme  ! 
That  cause  uncaus'd  !  all  other  wonders  cease  ; 
Nothing  is  marvellous  for  him  to  do  : 
Deny  him  — all  is  mystery  besides. 
Vy  e  nothing  know,  but  what  is  marvellous  : 
Yet  what  is  marvellous,  we  Can't  believe. 
So  weak  our  reason,  and  so  great  our  God, 
W  hat  most  surprises  in  the  sacred  page, 
Or  full  as  strange,  or  stranger,  must  be  true, 
Faith  is  not  reason's  labor,  but  repose. 


§  235.     Hope. 
Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  iis  here  ; 
Joy  has  her  tears ;  and  transport  has  her  death ; 
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Hope,  like  a  cordLil,  innocent,  tho'  strong, 
Man's  heart,  at  once,  inspirits  and  sercnt-a  ; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  Avisdom  for  his  joys  ; 
"Pis  all  our  prcsent'state  can  safely  bear,  ■ 
Health  to  the  fnune!  and  vi^or  to  the  mind! 
And  to  the  modesst  eye  chastis'd  delight  1 
Like  the  fairsuninier-eveninn;,  mild,  and  sweet! 
'Tis  man's  full  cup ;  his  pqjadise  beiosv ! 


§  ?36.  NIGHT  VIII.    JVorldhj  P unlets. 

Oy  life*s  gay  stage,  one  inch  above  the  grave. 
The  proud  run  up  and  down  in  quest  of  eyes  : 
Tlie  sensual,  in  pursuit  of  something  worse  ; 
The  grave  of  gold  ;  the  politic,  of  pow'r  j 
And  all,  of  other  Ijutierflies,  as  vain. 
As  eddies  draw  things  frivolous,  and  light. 
How  is.  man's  heart  by  vanity  drawn  in  ; 
On  the  swift  circle  of  returnmg  toys, 
Whirl'd,  straw-like,  round  and  roimd,and  then 

ingulph'd, 
Where  gay  dekision  darkens  to  despair ! 


§  237.    Human  Life  compared  to  the  Ocean. 

Ocean!  tho\J  dreadful  and  tumultuous  home 
Gf  dangers,  at  eternal  war  with  man  ! 
Death's  capital !  wiiere  most  he  domineers, 
With  all  hib  chosen  terrors  frowning  round, 
Tho'  lately  feasted  high  ^t,  Albion's  cost, 
Wide  op'ning,  and  loud  roaring  still  for  more  ! 
Too  faitnful  mirror  !  how  dost  thou  reflect 
The  melancholy  face  of  human  life  ! 
The  strong  resemblance  tynipts  me  farther  still  I 
And,  haply,  Britain  may  be  deeper  slruok. 
Rv  moral  truth,  in  such  a  mirror  se'^n, 
Which  nature  holds  for  ever  at  her  eye. 

Self-flatter*d,  unexperic-nc'd,  high  in  hope. 
When  young,  with  sangiuno  cheer  and  streamers 
We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  vrorld,  [gay, 
Arid  fondly  dream  eacii  wind  and  star  our  friend  j 
All  in  some  darling  enterprise  cmbark'd  5 
But  where  is  he  can  fathom  its  tvent  ? 
Amid  a  multitude  of  artless  h^nds, 
Ruin's  sure  perquisite  !  her  lawful  prize  ! 
Some  steer  aright:  but  tbcblackbiaat  blows  hard, 
And  puffs  thera  wide  of  hope :  with  hearts  of 

proof 
Full  against  wind,  and  tide,  some  win  their  wny ; 
And  when  strong  effort  has  deserv'd  the  port. 
And  tiTgg'd  it  into  vicw^  'tis  won !  'tis  lost ! 
They  strike  j    and,  while  they  triumph,  they 

expire. 
In  stress  of  weather,  most :  some  sink  outright ; 
O'er  them  and  o'er  their  names  the  billows  close^ 
To-morrow  knows  not  t^iey  were  ever  born  : 
Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind  ; 
Like  a  flag  floating,  when  the  bark's  ingulph'd, 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more; 
One  Caesar  lives,  a  thousand  are  forgot, 
ilow  few  beneath  auspicious  planets  born. 
With  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promis'd  port. 
With  all  their  wishes  freighted  I  "^  eleven  these, 
Freighted  with  all  their  wi§hs3,scon  complain  • 


They  still  are  men;  and  when  is  man  secure? 
As  fetal  time  as  storm  !  the  rusli  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength  ;  their  numberless 

escapes 
In  ruin  end  .  and  now  their  proud  success 
But  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  \xo\v : 
What  paiii  to  quittheworld  just  made  their  own. 
Their  nest  so  deeply  <tovvu'd,  and  built  so  high.! 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  be  neaih  the  stars, 

§  238.     The  Love  of  Bbiinction. 
Ambition  I  pleasure  !  let  us  talk  of  these  : 
Dost  grasp  at  greatness  ?  first  know  what  it  is  : 
Think'st  thou  thy  greatness  in  distinction  lies? 
Not  in  the  feather,  wave  it  e'er  so  hioh. 
Is  glory  lodg'd  :  'tis  lodg'd  in  the  reverse  ; 
In  that  which  joins,  in  that  which  equals  all. 
The  monarch,  and  his  slave — **  A  deathless  sou!. 
Unbounded  prospect,  and  immortal  kin, 
A  father  God,  and  brothers  in  the  skies  I" 

We  wisely  strip  the  steed  we  mean  to  buy : 
Judge  wc,  in  their  caparisons,  of  men  X 
It  nought  avails  thee,  where,  but  what  thou  art  ; 
All  the  distinctions  of  this  little  life 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  foreign  to  the  man':  [creep, 
Whenthro'death'sstreightscarth'ssubtilescrpenib 
Which  wriggle  into  wealth,  or  climb  renown. 
They  leave  their  party-color 'd  robe  behind. 
All  tliat  now  glitters^  while  tliey  rear  aloft 
Their  brazen  crests,  aud,  hi.ss  at  us  below  : 
Mow  mean  that  snuff  of  glory  fortune  lights. 
And  death  puts  out !  dost  thou  demand  a  test. 
A  test  at  once  infallible  and  short. 
Of  real  greatness  ?  that  man  greatly  lives, 
W'hate'er  his  fate  or  fame,  who  greatly  dies  : 
High   flush'd  with  hope,  where  he'roes  shall 
^  despair^ 


§  23y.     Pleasure. 

Though  somewhat  disconcerted,  steadv  still 
To  the  world's  cause,  with  half  a  face  of  joy, 
Lorenzo  cries,  *'  Be,  then,  ambition  castj' 
Ambition's  dearer  far  stands  unimpeach'd. 
Gav  pleasure!  proud  ainbition  is  her  slave: 
W*ho  can  resist  her  charms?"  —  Or,  should? 

Lorenzo ! 
What  mortal  shall  resist,  where  angels  yield  ? 
Pleasure's  the  mistress  ofetherial  pow'rs  ; 
Pleasure's  the  mistress  of  the  world  below  : 
How  would  all  stagnate,  but  for  pleasure's  ray  J 
W'hat  is  the"  pulse  of  this  so  busy  world  ? 
The  ^ove  of  pleasure :  that,  through  ev'ry  vein. 
Throws  motion,  warmth;  and  shuts  out  death 

from  life. 
Tho'  various  are  the  tempers  of  mankind. 
Pleasure's  gay  family  holds  all  in  chains. 
Some  most  affect  the  black  ;  and  some  the  fair : 
Whatc'er  the  motive,  pleasure  is  the  mark  : 
For  her  the  bliick  assassin  draws  his  sword  ; 
Forher,dark  statc.stnen  trimtheir  midnight-larap, 
To  which  no  single  sacrifice  may  fall ; 
The  Stoic-jproud,  for  pleasure,  pleasure  scorn'd  ; 
Fcr  lisr,  amiclion's  daughters  grief  indulge. 

And 
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And  finiK  or  hope,  a  luxury  in  tears  : 
For  her,  guilt,  shame,  loii/dungtr,  we  defy. 
And,  with  an  nim  vohiptuous,  rush  on  deaih; 
Thus  universal  her  despotic  pour. 

Patron  of  j)le;isurc?   1  thy  rival  am  ; 
Pleasure,  the  purpose  of  my  ti;looniy  song. 
Pleasure  is  nought  but  vistue's  gayer  name  — 
1  wrong  her  siill,  I  rate  her  vvorth  too  low  : 
Virtue  the  root,  and  ])leasare  is  the  flovv'r. 

The  love  of  pleas  ire  is  nian's  eldest-born. 
Born  in  his  cradle,  living  to  his  tomb  : 
Wisdom,  her  younger  sister,  tho'  more  grave. 
Was  meant  to  minister,  and  not  to  mar 
Imperial  pleasure,  queen  of  human  hearts. 


E  L  E  G  A  IS  T    EXTRACTS, 
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§  240.  lUse  of  Pleasure. 
First,   pleasure's    birth,    rhe,    strength,   and 

grandeur  see, 
Brought  forth  by  vvi^^dom,  nnrs'd  by  discijiline. 
By  patience  taright,  by  i)erseverance  crown'd, 
She  rears  her  head  majestic  ;  round  her  throne. 
Erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  just. 
Each  virtue  listed,  from  her  manly  guard  : 
For  what  are  virtues  ?  (formidable  nauie  !) 
Wiiat,  but  the  fountain,  or  defence  ol' joy  ? 
Great  legislator  !  scarce  so  great  as  kind  ! 
If  men  are  rational,  and  love  delight, 
Thy  gracious  law  but  iiatters  human  choice  : 
In  the  transi^-ression  lies  the  penalty  ; 
And  they  the  most  indulge,  wiio  most  obey. 


§241.    The  End  of  Pleasure. 

Of  pleasure,  next,  the  final  cause  exjjlore  ; 
Its  u\ighty  purpose,  its  important  end. 
l^ot  to  turn  human  brutal,  but  to  build 
Divine  on  human,  pleasure  came  from  beav'n: 
In  aid  to  reason  was  the  goddess  sent, 
To  call  ujj  all  its  strength  by  such  a  charm. 
Pleasure  first  succours  virtue  ;  in  return. 
Virtue  gives  pleasure  an  eternal  reign. 
W^hat,butthe  pleasure  of  food,  friendship,  faith, 
Sup|X)rts  life  natural,  civil,  and  divine? 
It  serves  ourselves,  our  species,  and  our  God  ; 
Glide  then  for  ever,  pleasure's  sacred  stream ! 
Through  Eden  as  Euphrates  ran.  It  runs. 
And  fosters  ev'ry  grow  tii  of  happy  life  ; 
Makes  a  new  Eden  where  it  flows. 


§  242.     Virliie  and  Pletij. 
"  Is  virtue,  then,  and  piety  the  same?" 
No  :  — piety  is  more;  'tis  virtue'^  source; 
Mother  of  ev'ry  worth,  as  that  of  joy. 
With  piety  begins  all  good  on  earth  ; 
Conscience, her  first  law  broken,  wounded  lies; 
Enfeebled,  lifeless,  impotent  to  good, 
A  feign'd  affection  bounds  her  uttnost  oower. 
Some  we  can't  love,  but  for  the  Almigtity'ssake; 
A  foe  to  God  was  ne'er  true  friend  to  man. 
On  piety,  humanity  is  built ; 
And,  on  humanllymuch  happiness 
And  yet  still  more  on  piety  itself, 
A  Deity  believ'd,  is  joy  begun ; 


A  Deity  ador'd,  is  joy  advanc'd  ; 
A  Deity  belov'd,  is  joy  matur'd. 
Each  branch  of  piety  delight  inspires  : 
Faithhuilds  a  bridgefrom  thiswoild  to  the  next. 
O'er  Death's  dark  gulph,  andall  its  horrorhidesj 
Praise,  the  sweet  exhalation  of  our  joy, 
Tliatjoy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still ; 
Prav'r  ardent  opens  heaven,  lets  down  a  stream 
Of  glory,  on  the  consecrafed  hour 
Of  man,  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 
Who  worships  the  great  God,  that  instant  joins 
The  first  in  heav'n,  and  sets  his  foot  on  hell. 


ome  weighty 


§  243 .  Resources  of  a  Dejected  Mind. 
Art  thou  dejected  ?  is  thy  mind  o'ercast? 
Thy  gloom  to    chase,   go,    fix 

truth  ;  [good  ; 

Chain  down  some  passion ;  do  some  gen'roi# 
I'each  ignorance  to  see;  or  grief  to  smile  1 
Correct  thy  friend  ;  befriend  thy  gre;!test  foe  ; 
Or,  with  warm  hrart,  and  confidence  divine. 
Spring^  up,  and  lay  strong  hold  on  him  who 

made  thee — 
Thy  gloom  is  scatter'<l,  sprightly  spirits  flow; 
Tho'  wilher'd  is  thy  vine,  and  liarp  unstrung. 

Dost  call  the  bowl,  thevioj,  and  the  dance. 
Loud  mi  rth,  mad  laughter  ?  wretched  comforters. 
Physicians  1  more  than  hrlfof  thy  disease, 
Eaugliter,  tho'  never  censur'd  vet  as  sin. 
Is  haif-inmioral.     Is  it  much  indulg'd  ? 
By  ventins  spleen,  or  dissipating  thought. 
It  shows  a  scorner,  or  it  makes  a  fool ; 
And  sins,  as  hurting  others,  or  ourselves. 
The  house  of  laughter  makes  a  house  of  woe  : 
What  cause  for  tri  umpli,  where  such  ills  abound  ? 
Wliat  for  dejection,  where  presides  a  ])Ow'r, 
Who  caird  us  into  being  tO  be  bless'd  ? 
So  grieve,  as  conscious  grief  may  rise  to  joy  ;  / 
So  joy,  as  conscious  joy  to  grief  may  fall :         / 
Most  true;  a  wise  man  never  will  be  sad  ; 
But  neither  will  sonorous,  bubbling  mirth 
i\  shallo^v  strcanv  of  haj^piness  betray  ; 
Too  hajipy  to  be  sportive,  he  's  serene.   , 

lletire,  atid  read  thy  bible,  to  be  gay. 
Their  truths  alKumd  of  sov'reign  aid  to  ponce  : 
Ah!  do  not  j^rize  them  less,  because  inspir'd  ; 
If  not  inspir'd,  that  ptegnant  f^ige  had  stood. 
Time's  treasure  !  and  the  won'ler  of  the  wise  I 

But  these,  thou  think'it  are  gloomy  paths  to 

True  jov  in  sunshine  ne'er  was  found  at  f^rst  : 
rhey  first,  themselves  offend,  who  greatly  please. 
And  travel  only  gives  its  sound  re[K)se. 
Heaven  selU  all  pleasure;  eflbrt  is  the  price; 
The  jovs  of  conquest  are  the  joys  of  man; 
And  glory  the  victorious  laurels  spreads 
O'er  pleasure's  pure,  perpetual,  placid  stream. 


§  244.'   A  Man  rf  Pleasure  is  a  Mav  nf  Pains. 
There  is  a  time,  when  toil  must  be  preferr'd. 
Of  joy,  by  mistim'd  fondness  is  undone. 
A  man  of  pleasure  is  a  man  of  pains. 
Thou  wilt  not  take  the  trouble  to  be  bless'd. 

False 
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False  joys, itideed,  arc  bom  from  want  of  thought; 

From  ihoughts  full  bent,  and  energy,  the  true  ; 

And  that  demaruls  a  irAnA  in  eqvud  poise, 

Keniote  from  gloomy  grief,  and  glaring  joy. 

Much  joy  not^only  speaks  small  ha]>pine&.s. 

But  happiness  thai  shortly  must  expire  : 

Can  joy,  unhotloni'd  in  reflection,  stand? 

And  'ii\  a  tcntjiest  can  reflection  live? 

Cah  joy  like  thine  secure  itself  an  hour  ? 

Can  jov  like  thine  meet  accident  unshock'd, 

Or  ope' the  door  to  lionest  poverty? 

Or  talk  with  ihrcat'ning  death,  an'd  not  turn  pale? 

In  such  a  world,  and  such  a  nature,  these 

Are  needful"  fuadamentals  of  delight : 

'l^l'hese  fuiKhunenlals  give  delight  indeed; 

Delight,  pure,  delicate,  and  durable-; 

Delight,  unshaken,  masculine,  divine  ; 

A  constant,  and  a  sound,  but  serious  joy. 

Is  joy  the  daughter  of  severity  ? 
It  is :  yet  iar  my  doctrine  from  severe  : 
'*  Rejoice  for  ever  ;"  it  becomes  a  man; 
Exalts,  and  sets  him  nearer  to  the  gods  ; 
*'  Rejoice  forever."  ISiature  cries,  **  Rejoice;" 
And  drinks  to  man,  in  her  ncclareous  cup, 
Mix'd  up  of  delicates  for  ev'ry  sense  ; 
To  the  great  Founder  of  the  bounteous  feast 
Drinks  glory,  gratitude,  eternal  praise  : 
And  he  that  will  not  pledge  her,  is  a  chuil. 
Ill  firudy  to  support,  good  fidly  taste. 
Is  the  whole  science  of  felicity. 
Yet  sparing  pledge  ;  her  bowl  is  not  the  best 
Mankind  can  boast:  x\  rational  repast; 
Exertion,  vigilance,  a  mind  in  anns, 
A  military  discipline  of  thought, 
To  foil  temptation   in  the  doubtful  field; 
An  ever-waking  ardor  for  the  right, 
'Tis  these  fust  give,  then  guard  a  cheerful  heart. 
Nought  that  is' right, think  little;  well  aware. 
What  reason  bids,  God  bids:  by  his  command. 
How  aggrandis'd  the  smallest  thing  we  do! 
Thus  nothing  is  insipid  to  the  wise; 
To  thee  insipid  all,  but  what  is  mad  ; 
Joys  season'd  high,  and  tasting  strong  of  guilt. 
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They  stand  collecting  ev'ry  beam  of  thought^ 
Till'tJieir  hearts  kitidle  with  divine  delight  ; 
For  all  their  thoughts   like  angels  seen  of  old 
In  Israel's  dreams,  eomefromandgo  to  heav'ir  : 
llence  ale  ihey  studious  of  se([uester'd  scenes, 
Wlnle  noise  and  dissipation  comfort  thee. 


§  24().     Jmj. 
Vaik  are  all  sudden  sallies  of  delight ; 
Convulsions  of  a  weak,  dislemper'd  joy. 
Joy  's  a  tixil  state;  a  tenor,  not  a  start; 
!B!iss  there  is  none,  but  unprecarious  bliss  : 
'Fhat  is  the  gem  ;  sell  all,  and  purchase  that. 
Reason  perpetuates  joy  that  reason  gives. 
And  manes  it  as  immortal  as  herself: 
To  mortals,  nought  immortal,  but  their  worth. 


§  247.     Follies  of  Imaginul^ion. 
Im  this  is  seen  imaginatioii's  guilt ;  [thee, 

But  who  can  count   her   follies  ?  She  betrays 
To  tJiink  in  grandeur  there  is  something  great'. 
For  works  of  curious  art,  and  antient  fame. 
Thy  genius  hungers,  elegantly  pain'd ; 
And  foreign  climes  nmst  cater  for  thy  laste. 
ilence  what  disaster! — Tho'  the  price  was  paid. 
That  persecuting  priest,  the'Turk  of  Rome 
Detain'd  thy  dinner  ou  the  Laiian shore; 
And  your  magniliceiice  is  starv'd  to  death. 
Hence,  just  resentment,  indignation,  ire!  — • 


§  C'45.  Earthly  Happi ma !t. 
CoiJsiSTLNT  wisdom  ever  wills  the  same; 
Thy  fickle  wish  is  ever  on  the  wiu'^. 
Sick  of  hen-elf  is  folly's  character; 
As  wisdom's  is  a  modest  self  applause. 
',  change  of  evils  is  thy  good  supreme; 
Nor,  but  in  motion,  canst  thou  find  thy  rest. 
Man'^  greatest  strength  is  sliown  in  standing  still: 
The  first  sure  symplomof  a  mind  in  health. 
Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pleasure  felt  at  home, 
i'aise  pleasure  from  abroad  her  joys  imports; 
Rich  from  within,  and  self-sustain'd,  the  true; 
The  true  is  fix'd,  and  solid,  as  a  rock  ; 
Slipp'ry  the  false,  and  tossing,  as  the  wave  : 
'Tis  love  o'erflowing  makes  an  angel  here^ 
Such  ang.*ls  all,  entitled  to  repose 
On  him  who  governs  fate.  Tho' tempest  fiwvns, 
Tho' nature  shakes,  how  soft  to  lean  on  heav*n  ! 
To  lean  on  Him  on  whoiii  archangels  \cm\  \ 
With  inward  eye*,  aud  silent  as  th^e  grave; 


§  248.    Pleasure  consists  in  Goodness. 
Pleasure,  w^e  both  agree,  is  man's  chief  good  ; 
Ouronly  contest,what deserves  the  name?  [pass'cl. 
Give  pleasure's  name  to  nought,  but  what  has 
Th'  authentic  seal  of  reason,  which  defies 
The  tooth  of  time;  when  past  a  pleasure  still ; 
Dearer  f)n  trial,  lovelier  for  its  age. 
And  doubly  to  he  priz'd,  as  it  promotes 
Our  future,  while  it  forms  our  present  joj'. 
Some  joys  the  future  overcast ;  and  some 
Throw  all  their  beams  that  way,  and  gild  the 
Some  joys  endear  eternity  :  some  give      [tomb: 
Abliorr'd  annihilation  dreadful  charms. 
Are  rival  joys  contending  for  thy  choice  ? 
'Consult  thy  whole  existence,  and  be  safe  ; 
That  oracle  will  j)ut  all  doubt  to  flight : 
Be  <i;ood,  —  and  let  heav'n  ansucr  for  the  rest. 

Yet,  with  a  sigh  o'er  all  mankind,  I  grant. 
In  this  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope, 
The  good  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene  ; 
Cl<mds  that  obscure  his  sublunary  day, 
|But  never  conqi>er.     F>'n  the  best  must  own,, 
Patience  and  resignation  are  the  pillars 
'Of  human  peace  on  earth:  remote  from  thee; 
Till  this  heroic  lesson  thou  hast  learn'c)  ; 
To  frown  at  pleasure,  and  to  smile  in  pain, 
Fir'd  at  the  prospect  of  unclouded  bliss. 
Heav'n  in  teversion,  like  the  sun  as  yet 
Beneath  the  th'  hori7on,  cheersus  in  this  world  j 
It  sheds,  on  souls  susceptible  of  lighf, 
The  glorious  dawn  of  our  eternal  day. 

Now  see  the  man  immort:d;  him,  I  mean. 
Who  lives  as  such:  whose  heart,  fail  bc|it  o'lri 
heav'n, 

Lta:;? 
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Leans  iJI  that  way  his  bias  to  the  stars. 

The  world's  dark  shades,  in  contrast  stt,  jihall 

raise 
His  lustre  more;  the' bright,  without  a  soil. 
Observe  his  awful  portrait,  and  adnure* 
Nor  stop  at  wonder  j  imitate  and  live. 


ELEGANT   EXTRACTS, 


B  o  o  K  L 


§  249.    Picture  of  a  Good  Man. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye. 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  pas^on's  stormy 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life, 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Eartli's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob  !  a  wand'ring  herd !  he  sees 
Bewilder'd  in  the  vale;  in  all  unlike  ! 
His  full  reverse  in  all;  what  hijiher  praise? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right? 

The  present  all  their  care  ;  the  future,  his: 
When  public  vveifare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  give  to  fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals  : 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature;  his  exalt: 
Theirs,  their  wild  chace  of  false  felicities ; 
His,  the  compos'd  possession  of  the  true  : 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace,    ' 
All  of  one  color,  and  an  even  thread ; 
While  jwrty-color'd  shreds  of  happiness. 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  putT  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs;  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity; 
Whatmakesthem  only  smile,  makes  him  adore; 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees; 
An  empire,  in  his  balance,  weighs  a  g^rain  : 
They  tilings  terrestrial  worship,  as  divine  ; 
His  hopes  immojial  blow  them  by,  as  dust. 
That  dims  his  s^ht,  nnd  shortens  his -survey, 
Which  longs,:in  infinite,  to  lose  all  hound: 
Titles  and  honors  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 
He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity : 
They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory)  proud  of  an  eclipse; 
He  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man  ; 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect ; 
Another's  welfare,.or  his  right  invade; 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion's,  lives  on  prey  : 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong  ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heav'n. 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe ; 
l^ought,  but  what  wounds  his  virtue,  wounds  his 

peace : 
A  cover'd  heart  their  character  defends ; 
A  cover'd  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise  : 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees; 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall: 
Tneir  no  joys  end,  where  his  full  feast  begins ; 
His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bliss : 
To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone; 
And  his  alone,  triumphantly  to  think 
His  trueexistence  is  not  yet  begun : 
His  glorious  course  was,  yesterday,  complete  ; 
Death  then  was  welcome,  vet  life  still  is  sweet. 


§  QbO.     The  Fall  of  the  Good  Man, 

But  nothing  charms,  Lorenzo,  like  the  firm. 
Undaunted  breast :  — And  whose  is  that  high 

praise  ? 
They  yield  to  pleasure,  tho'  they  danger  brave. 
And  show  no  fortitude,  but  in  the  field  ; 
If  there  they  show  it,  'tis  tor  glory  shown  : 
Nor  will  that  cordial  always  man  their  hearts : 
A  cordial  his  sustains,  that  cannot  fail : 
By  pleasure  unsubdu'd,  unbroke  by  pain. 
He  shares  in  that  omnipotence  he  trusts  : 
All-bearing,  all-attempting,  till  he  falls. 
And,  when  he  falls,  writes  VICI  on  his  shield; 
From  magnanimity,  all  fear  above  : 
From  nobler  recompence,  above  applause 


§251.     Wit  and  Jflsdom. 

Wit,  how  delicious  to  man's  dainty  taste!  — 
'Tis  precious,  as  the  vehicle  of  sense  ; 
But,  as  its  substitute,  a  dire  disease; 
Pernicious  talent !  Hattcr'd  by  mankind. 
Yet  hated  too;  they  think  the  talent  rare. 
Wisdom  is  rare,  Lorenzo!  wit  abounds;. 
Passion  can  give  it ;  sometimes  win  inspires 
The  lucky  flash  ;  and  madness  rarely  fails. 
Whatever  cause  the  spirit  strongly  stirs. 
Confers  the  bays,  and  rivals  thy  renown  j 
Chance  often  hits  it;  and,  to  pique  th«e  more. 
See  dullness  bhmd'ring  on  vivacities. 
But  wisflom,  awful  wisdom  !  which  inspects, 
Discerns,  compares,  weighs,  separates,  infers. 
Seises  the  riaht,  and  holds  it  to  the  last!    ^ 
How  rare !  jlu  senates,  synods,  sought  in  vain ; 
Or,  if  there  found,  'tis  sacred  to  the  few. 
While  a  loud  prostitute  to  multitudes. 
Frequent  as  fatal,  wit.     In  civil  life. 
Wit  makes  an  enterpriser;  sense,  a  man  : 
Sense  is  our  helmet,  wit  is  but  the  plume  ; 
The  plume  exposes,  'tis  our  helnfet  saves  : 
Sense  is  the  diamond,  weighty,  solid,  sound  j 
When  cut  by  wit,  it  casts  a  brighter  beam; 
Yet,  wit  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still : 
Wit,  widow'd  of  good  sense,   is   worse  than 
It  hoists  more  sail  to  run  againstarock.  [nought  r 

How  ruinous  the  rock  I  warn  thee  shun, 
Where  syrens  sit,  to  sing  thee  to  thy  fate  ! 
Let  not  the  cooings  of  the  world  allure  thee  ; 
Which  of  her  lovers  ever  found  her  true? 
Happy  !  of  this  bad  world  how  little  know; 
She  gives  but  little;  nor  that  little,  long.         / 
There  is,  I  grant,  a  triumph  of  the  pulse  ; 
A  dance  of  spirits,  a  mere  froth  of  joy. 
That  mantles  high,  that  sparkles  and  expires^ 
Leaving  the  soul  more  vapid  than  before; 
An  animal  ovation  i  such  as  holds 
No  commerce  with  our  reason,  but  siibslsts 
On  juices  thro'thewell-tun'd  tubes,  well-strain'd) 
A  nice  machine  1  Scarce  ever  tuu'd  aright"; 
But  when  it  jars,  the  syrens  sing  no  more. 
The  demi-god  is  thrown  beneath  thenian  ;    ' 
In  cov*  aid  gloom  immcrs'd,  or  fell  despair. 

§  252* 
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§  262.     JFalse  Gaiety  ends  in  Despair. 
They   grin  ;    but  wherefore  ?    and   how  long 

tiiey  laugh  ? 
Half  ignoriince,  their  mirth  j  and  half  a  lie  • 
To  cheat  the  world,  and  cheat  themselves,  they 

smile. 
Hard  either  task  !  The  most  abandoii*d  own. 
That  others,  if  abandon'd,  are  undone  : 
Then,  for  themselves,  the  moment  reason  wakes, 
O  how  laborious  is  their  gaiety  ! 
They  scarce  can  muster  patience  for  the  farce  ; 
And  pump  sad  laughter,  till  the  curtain  falls  : 
Scarce,  did  I  say  ?  Some  caimot  sit  it  out; 
Oft  their  own  daring  haiids  tlie  curtain  draw, 
And  show  us  what  their  joy,  by  their  despair. 
The  clotted  hair!    gor'd  breast!   blaspheming; 


alive  in  death  ! 


[eye 


Its  impious  fury  sii 

Shut, snut  the  shockingscene. — Butheav'ndenies 

A  cover  to  such  guilt ;  ajid  so  sliouUi  man. 

Look  round,  Lorenzo!   see  the  recking  blade; 

Th'  envenom'd  phial,  and  tiie  fatal  bail ; 

The  strangling  cord,  and  suiiocatin^  stream  ; 

The  loathsome  rottenness  and  f«ul  decays 

l*"rom- raging  not  (slower  suicides  !), 

And  pride  in  these,  more  execrable  still  !  — 

How  horrid  all  to  thought! — But  horrors,  tlus 

That  vouch  the  truth,  and  aid  my  feeble  song 

§  253.     NIGHT  IX.     ht'jiecti»ns  on  Death. 
Where  the    prime   actors  of  the  last    year's 
scene  ;  [plume  ? 

Their  port  so  proud,  their  buskin,  and  their 
How  many  sleep,  who  kept  the  world  awake 
Withlustre,  and  with  noise?  HasDeathproclaim'd 
A  trvice,  and  hung  his  sated  lance  on  high  ? 
T'is  brandish'd  still ;  nor  shall  the  present  year 
Be  more  tenacious  of  her  human  leaf. 
Or  spread  of  feeble  life  a  ihiimer  fall. 

But  needless  mdiiunicntstowake  tiie  thought; 
Life's  gayest  scenes  speak  man's  mortality, 
Tho'  in  a  style  mor,*  llorid,  full  as  plain, 
As  mausoleums,  pyralnids,  and  tombs. 
What  arc  our  noblLSt  ornaments,  but  deaths 
Turn'd  flatterers  of  life,  in  paint,  or  marble, 
The  wcll-stain'd  canvas,  or  the  featur'd  stone? 
Our  fathi:rs  grace,  or  ratlier  haunt,  the  scene  j 
Joy  peoples  her  pavilion  froui  the  dead. 

'"  Profest  diversions  !  cannot  these  escape  ?" 
Far  from  it ;  these  present  us  with  a  shrovid. 
And  talk  of  death,  like  garlands  o'er  the  grave. 
As  some  bold  plunderers,  for  burled  weali.ii, 
We  ransack  tombs  for  pastime  ;  irom  the  dast 
C>all  up  the  sleeping  hero  ;  bid  him  tread 
Tiie  scene  for  our  aniusemenL ;  how  like  gods 
We  sit  ;  and,  wrai)t  in  immortality, 
Shed  gcn'rous  tears  on  wretches  born  to  die  j 
Their  fate  deploring,  to  forget  our  own  1 

§  254.     fJuTlndd  a  Grave. 
What   is  the  world   itself:    thy  world?  —  a 

grave  ? 
Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  alive  ? 
The  spade,  the  plough,  disturb  our  ancestors  ; 
From  human  nu)uld  we  reap  our  daily  bread  : 
The  globe  around  earth's  hollow  surface  tiiiftkes, 


And  is  the  ceiliijg  of  her  sleeping  sons  : 
O'er  devastation  we  blind  revels  keep  ; 
Whole  buried  towns  support  the  dancer's  heel : 
The  moist  of  human  frame  the  sun  exhales; 
Winds  scatter,  thro'  the  mighty  void,  the  dry ; 
luirth  re-possesses  part  of  what  she  gave. 
And  the  freed  spirit  mounts  on  wings  of  fire  ; 
Each  element  partakes  our  scatter'd  S])oils  ; 
As  nature  wide,  our  ruins  spread  :  man's  dealfi 
Inhabits  all  diings,  but  the  thought  of  man, 

§  2.55.     The  Triumphs  qf  Death. 
Nor  man  alone  ;  his  breathing  bust  expires ; 
His  tou^b  is  mortal;  empires  die;  Where  now 
The  Roman  ?  Greelcr  They  stalk ,  an  empty  name! 
Yet  few  regard  them  in  this  useful  light ; 
Tho' halfour  learning  is  their  epitaph,  [thought. 
When  down  thy  vale,  unlock'd  by  midnight . 
That  loves  to  wander  in  thy  sunless  realms, 

0  Death  1  1  stretch  my  view  ;  what  visions  rise  1 
What  triumphs!  toils  imperial !  arts  divine! 

In  withcr'd  laurels,  glide  before  mv  sight ! 

\^'hat  lengths  of  far-tam'd  ages,  blllow'd  high 

With  human  agitation,  roll  along 

In  unsubstantial  images  of  air  ! 

The  mtlaiicl)oly  ghosts  of  dead  renown, 

Whisp'ring  faint  echoes  of  the  world's  applause, 

With  penitential  aspect,  as.  they  pass, 

All  point  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride. 

•  §  256.     Deluge  and  CoTiftagrafion. 
But,  O  Lorenzo  !  far  the  rest  above. 
Of  ghastly  nature,  and  enormous  size. 
One  form  assaults  my  sight,  and  chills  my  blood. 
And  shakes  my  frame  :  of  one  departed  world 

1  see  the  mighty  shadow  ;  oozy  wreath 

And  dismal  sea-weed  crown  her  ;  o'er  her  ura 
lleclin'd,  she  weeps  her  desolated  realms, 
And  bloated  sons;  and,  weeping,- prophesies 
Another's  dissolution,  soon,  in  flames. 

Deluge  and  Conflagration,  dreadful  pov;'rs! 
Prime  ministers  of  vengeance  !  chain'd  hi  caves 
Distinct,  apart  the  giant-furies  roar  ; 
x\part ;  or,  such  their  horrid  rage  for  ruin. 
In  mutual  conflict  would  they  rise,  and  wage 
Eternal  war,  till  one  was  quite  dt.vour'd  : 
But  not  for  this  ordain'd  their  boundless  ragej 
Wlien  heaven's  inferior  mstrumenfs  of  wrath. 
War,  famine,  pestilencL;,  are  found  too  weak 
To  scourg,c  a  world  for  her  enormous  crimes  ; 
These  are  let  loose,  alternate  :  down  they  rush. 
Swift  and  tempestous,  from  th'  eternal  throne. 
With  irresistible  commission  arm'd, 
The  world,  in  vain  corrected,  to  destroy. 
And  ease  creation  of  the  shocking  scene. 


§  .257.     The  Last  Datf. 
Sekst  thoi;,  Lorenzo  I  what  depv;nds  on  man  ? 
The  fate  of  nature  ;  as,  for  man,  her  birth  : 
Eartli's  actors  change  earth's  transitory  scenes. 
And  make  creation  groan  with  human  guilt : 
How  must  it  groan,  In  a  new  deluge  whelm'd  ;, 
But  not  of  waters?  at  the  destin'd  Ikhu, 
By  the  loud  trumpet  suinmon'd  to  the  charge, 
Setf;>  all  the  fcrriud.j.ljle  sons  of  ftrp, 
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J'niptions,  earthquakes,  comets,  lifilitnings,  play 
Their  vnrioiis  engiru-s  ;  all  ;n  (Mu-f  disgorge 
Tlieir  bln/ing  maga/incs ;  ;i"d  talsc  by  storm 
This  poor  terrestrial  citadel  oi'maii. 

Ama/ingnericKl:  when  each  mountairi-lioight 
Out-bnrns  Vesuvius  ;  rooks  ctonial  pmir 
Their  melted  niass,  as  rivers  ouce  thev  pour'd  ; 
Stars  r:ish  ;  and  final  Ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation  1  —  while  aloft 
IMore  than  astonishment !   if  uiore  caw  be  I 
Far  other  lirajameui,  than  e'er  -was  seen, 
Than  e'er  was  thought  by  man  !  far  other  stars  ! 
Stars  animate,  that  govern  these  of  lire: 
I'ar  other  s\m!  —  A  sun,  O  how  unlike 
The  babe  at  IJcthlem  I  How  unlike  the  man 
I'hat  groan'd  on  ('alvarv  !  —  \  et,  lie  it  is : 
'J'hat  man  of  sorrows  !  O  how  chang'd  !   \Vhat 
In  grandeur  terrible,  all  heaven  descend  I  [pomp  I 
j.\  swift  archangel,  with  his  (luidt-n  wing, 
As  blots  and  clouds,  that  darken  and  di-grace 
'J'he  scene  di\  ine,  sueeps  stars  and  suns  aside  : 
And  now,  all  dross  remov'd,heav'ns  own  pure  day. 
Full  on  the  confines  of  our  ether,  flames. 
While  (dreadtul  contract?)  far,ho^vl^lrbcnealh  I 
Hell  bursting,  belches  forth  her  blazing  sea,'. 
And  storms  sulphurivous:   her  voracious  jaws 
Expanding  wide,  and  roaring  forher  jirey. [peace, 

At  midnight,  when  mankind  is  wrapp'<l  in 
And  worldly  fancy  feeds  on  golden  dreams, 
Man,  starting  from  his  couch,  shall  sleep  no  more, 
Above,  around,  beneath,  amazenu-nt  all ! 
'IV-rror  and  glory  join'd  in  their  extremes  ! 
Our  Go<]  in  «irandeur,  and  our  world  on  lire  ! 
All  nature  struggling  in  thepam;s  of  death  ! 
Doat  thou  not  hear  her  r    dost  thou  not  dt-plorc 
IJt'r  strong  convulsions,. and  her  final  ^roan  ? 
AV  liertare  we  now  ?  Ah  me  !  the  ground  is  gone, 
On  whiclj  we  stood!  Lorenzo!  while  thoumayst. 
Provide  more  firm  support,  or  sink  for  ever  ! 
Where  ?  how  ?  fro^ii  whence  ?   Vain  hope  !  it  Is 
.   ^        too  late ! 

Where,  where,  for  shelter,  shall  the  guilty  fly. 
When  consternation  turns  the  good  man  "pitle  ? 
Great  day !  for  which  all  otherdays  Avcre  made  ; 
Forwhichearth  rosefromchaos ;  ntan  from  earth; 
And  an  Flternlty,  the  date  of  Gods, 
Descended  on  poor-earth  created  man  ! 
Great  day  of  dread,  declbion,  and  despair  ! 
At  thouo;ht  of  thee-,  each  sublunary  wish 
Lets  go  its  eager  gra-sp,  and  drops  the  world  ; 
And  catches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  heav'n, 
Alreitdy  is  begun  the  grand  assize. 
In  us,  in  all :  deputed  conscience  scales 
The  dread  tribunal,  and  forgstidls  our  doom  ; 
Forestalls ;  and  by  forestaUing,  pro\es  it  sure. 
W  hvon  himself  should  man  voidjudgementjxiss? 
Is  idle  nature  laughing  at  her  sons  .^ 
Who  comcience sent,  her  sentence  will  support, 
And  God  above  assert  tlKit  God  in  man. 


§  258.   'Tliougktle$s7iess  of  the  last  Dai/. 
Thrice  happv  they,  that  enter  now  the  ^ourt 
Ileav'n  op^ns  in  their  bosoms :   but,  how  lare 
Ah  me  I  that  ma;gnaniBiity,  how  rare  1- 


What  hero,  like  the  man  who  stands  himself', 
\\  ho  dares  to  nuet  his  uaktd  heart  alone  r 
Wlio.hears  intrepid  the  full  charge  it  bring«^ 
Iksolv'd  to  silence  future  unirmers  there? 
The  coward  flies  j  and,  flying,  is  imdone. 

Shall  all,  but  man,  look  out  with  ardeiit  eye. 
For  that  great  dav,  which  was  ordain'd  for  man  ? 
()  (lav  of  consuunnation  !  mark  supreme 
(If  Uien  are  wise)  of  human  thought  !  nor  least, 
(Jr  in  the  sight  of  anuels,  or  their  King; 
Angels,  whose  radiaiu  circles,  height  o'er  height. 
As  m  a  theatre  surround  this  scene 
intent  on  man  and  anxious  for  his  fate. 
Angels  KK)k  out  for  thee  ;  for  thee,  their  Lord, 
'I'o  vindicate  his  glory  ;  and  for  thee. 
Creation  universal  calls  aloud. 
To  disin\(>lve  the  mora!  world,  and  gi\e 
To  nature's  reiKnation  brighter  charms. 

Sh;dl  man  alone,  whose  fate,  whose  "linal  fate. 
Hangs  on  that  hour,  exclude  it  from  his  thought  ? 
I  think  of  ni -thing  eUc  ;  1  see  !   1  feel  it !    "' 
All  nature,  like  an  earth(|uake,  trembliirg  round ! 
I  see  the  Judge  enthron'd  !    the  flaming  guard  1 
'J'he  volume  open'd  !  open'd  ev'ry  heart! 
A  sun-beam  jx>inting  out  each  secret  thought  1 
No  patron  I   intercessor  none  !   now  past 
The  s\\  eet,  the  clcn»enl,  mediatorial  hour  ! 
For  guilt  no  plea  !  to  pain  no  pause  !  no  bound  I 
Inexorable,  all !  and  all  extreme  ! 
Xor  ntan  alone  ;  the  foe  of  Ciod  and  man, 
I'rom  his  dark  den,  bla.sphemiug,  drags  hisciiain. 
And  rears  his  brazen  front,  \\  ilhthundt-r  scarr'd  j 
Like  meteors  i:i  a  stormv  skv,  how  roll 
His  baleful  eyes!  he  curses  ^vhom  be  dreads. 
And  deems  it  the  first  moment  of  his  fall. 


§  Qoilf.  lUcrnity  and  Time. 
'Lis   present  to    my    thought  !  —  And,     yet) 

where  is  it  ? 
Sav,  Thou  great  close  of  human  hopes  and  fears  I 
( Jreat  key  of  hearts  1  great  finisher  of  fates  ! 
Great  end!  and  great  beginning!  say,  whereart 
Art  thou  in  time,  or  in  eternity?  [Thou? 

.\or  in  eternity,  nor  time,  1  find  thee  ! 
'J'hese,  as  two  rnonarchs,  on  their  borders  meet 
(Monarchs  of  all  elaps'd,  orim-arriv'd  !) 
As  in  debate,  how  best  tlieir  povv'rs  ally'd, 
May  su  ell  the  grandeur,  or  discharge  the  wrath,       j 
Of  him,  whom  both  their  monarchies  obey. 

Time,  this  vast  fal)ric  for  him  hnilt  (and  doom'd 
W^ith  him  to  fall)  now  bursting  o'er  his  head  ; 
His  lamp,  the  sun,  extinguish'd,  calls  his  sons 
IVom  their  long  slumber  >  from  earth's  heaving 

womb 
To  second  birth;  u))startlng  from  one  bed  ^ 
He  turns  them  o'er,  eternity  !   to  thee  : 
Then  (as  a  king  dcpos'd  disdains  to  live) 
He  falls  on  his  own  scythe';  nor  falls  alone  ; 
His  greatest  foe  falls  with  him  ;    time,  and  he 
Who  nutrder'd  all  timfe's offspring,  death,  expire. 

Time  was  !  eternity  no\y  reigns  alone  ! 
Audio!  her  twice  tenthonsand  gates  throw  n  wiiie. 
With  banners^  streaming  as  llie  comets  blaze,  . 
And  clarions,  louder  than  the  deep  in  storms,  . 
Pour  forth  th«fir  myriads,  potentates,  and  pow'r<^. 
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Of  light,  of  darkness  :  in  a  middle  lield, 
Wide  as  creation  !  there  to  mark  ih'  event 
or  that  great  drama,  whose  preceeding  '^eeiies 
])etain'(i  tlieni  close  sp,eetatorji,  thro'  a  length 
Of  ages,  rip'ning  to  thi>f  grand  result  ; 
A^es,  as  yet  unnuaihcr'd  but  by  God  ; 
Who,  now,  pronouncino:  sentence,  vindicates 
The  rights  of  virtue,  and  his  own  renown. 

Eternity-,  the  various  sentence  past, 
Assigns  the  sever'd  ihrony;disiinct  abodes, 
Sulphureous  or  ambrosial :   What  ensues  ? 
The  goddess,  witli  dotermin'd  aspect,  turns 
Her  adamantine  key's  enormons  size 
Thro' destiny's  inextricable  wai'ds. 
Deep-driving  ev'ry  holt  ;  on  both  their  fates ; 
Then  from  the  crystal  battlements  of  heav'n, 
1  )own ,  down,  she  hurls  it  thro'  iiic  ilark  profound. 
Ten  thousand  thousaud  fathom  ;  there  to  rust. 
And  ne'er  unl<^ck  her  resolution  more. 
The  deep  resounds,  and  hejl,  thro'all-her  glooms, 
Returns,  in  groans,  the  melancholy  roar. 

§  QGO.     The  unreasonableness  of  Comphnnt. 
\Vh\Jl  then  am  It  — 

Amidst  applauding  worlds, 
And  worlds  celestial,  i?  there  found  on  earih, 
A  peevish,  dissonant,  rebellious  striut.';, 
Which  jurs  in  the  grand  chorus,  and  complains ; 
All,  all  is  right,  by  (rod  ordain'd,  or  done  ; 
And  wlio,  ]>ut  God,  resum'd  the  friends  he  gave? 
And  have  I  be^'n  coin])laining,  then,  so  long?  — 
Conjplaining  of  his  favors  ;  pain,  and  death  ? 
Who  without  pain's  advice  would  e'er  be  u;ood  ? 
Who  without  death,  Imt  would  be  good  in  vaiti  ? 
Pain  is  to  save  from  pain  !  all  punishment, 
To  m:  Jce  for  peace  I  and  death  to  save  from  death  i 
And  second  death  to  guard  iamiortal  life ; 
'Jo  rouse  the  careless,  itie  presumplnons  awe, 
And  turn  the  tide  of  souls  imoilier  wav  ; 
l^y  thcbame  tenderness  divine  ordain'd, 
'Jliat  pianied  1-Mcn,  and  higji-bloom'd  for  man, 
A  fairer  Eden,  endless  in  tlie  skies. 


§  261.     Griif  and  Juij. 
,r.T  impious  grief  be'banish'd,  jov  indul-M, 


3hit  chieHy  then,  when  grief  puts  in  her  claim  : 

.fov  from  the  joyous,  frefjucntlv  betrays. 

Oft  lives  in  \anitv,  and  dies  in  woe  : 

.loy  an\idst  ills,  corroborale^,  exalts  ; 

'Tis  jov  and  conquest  ;  joy,  and  virtue  loo  : 

A  noj)le  fortitude  in  illsj  delighis 

Jli-av'n,  earth,  our-elves  ;  -'tis  duiv,  glory,  peace 

AllliclioM  is  the  good  man's  shining  scene  3 

Prosperity  conceals  his  brightest  rav  : 

A^  night  to  stars,, woe  lustre  gives  to  man  : 

IL-roes  in  battle,  pjUd^  in  the  su>rm. 

And  virtue  in  calamities,  admire. 

Tile  crown  of  manhood  is  a  wi;itfr  jov  ; 

An  ever-green,  that  stands  the  northern  blast, 

And  blossoms  in  the  .rigor  of  our  fate. 

§  '26¥.     2s'igfa. 

O  Majf..stic  Night ! 

Natiue'tJ  great  uuce»tor !  day's  cider-born 


And  fated  to  survive  the  tr.itistent  suii ! 
\  starry  cloud  thy  raven-brow  adorns,      [loom. 
An  azure  zone,  thy  waist  ;    clouds,  in  heav'n's 
Wrought  thro'  varieties  of  shape  and  shade, 
In  am])le  folds  of  drapery  divine,  [out, 

ThyHowing  mantle  form,  and,  lieav'n  through-. 
V^oluminoosly  pour  thy  pojn})Ous  train: 
Thy  gloomy  grandeurs  claim  a  grateful  verse. 
And,  like  a  table  curtain  slarr'd  with  gold, 
Drawn  o'er  my  labors  j)ast,  shall  close  the  scene. 

^  I'O.'i.^     Regularity  of  the  Heavenhj  Bodies. 
"Nor  ijiink  thou  seest  a  wild  disorder  here  j 
Thro'  this  illustrious  chaos,  to  the  sight, 
.\rran<i;ement  neat,  the  chastest  order,  reign. 
The  path  [jrescrib'd,  inviolably  kept, 
Upbraids  the  lawless  sallies  ol  mankind  : 
Worlds,  ever  thwarting,  never  interfere  ; 
They  rove  for  ever,  without  error  rove  : 
Confusion  unconfus'd  !  nor  less  admire 
'I'his  tmnult  mUumultuous  •  all  on  wing. 
In  niotion,  all !  yet  what  profound  repose  ! 
\Miat  fervid  action,  yet  no  noise  I  as  aw'd 
'I'o  silence  by  tlu^  presence  of  their  Lord  ; 
Or  husli'd,  bv  his  command,  in  love  to  man. 
And  bid  let  fall  soft  beams  oti  luiman  rest, 
Restless  themsebcs.     On  von  cerulean  plain,. 
\n  exultation  to  their  GoJ  and  thine, 
'J'hey  dance,  they  sing  eternal  jubilee, 
iUernal  celebration  of  his^)raise  : 
But  since  their  song  arrives  not  at  our  ear, 
'l'ii<ir  dance  perplex'd  ejchibits  to  the  siglit 
Vinx  hieroglyphic  oi"  liis  peerless  power  : 
Mark,  how,  the  labyrinthiau  turu^  they  take. 
The  circles  intricate,  ;md  mvstic  ma>te, 
\\ cave  the  grand  cyjjher  of'Onmipotence  \ 
To  Cods,  how  great !   how  legible  to  nuui ! 

§  2(U\     Miracles. 
X'si)  vet  r.oren/.o  calls  f;)r  miracles. 
To  give  his  tolt'ring  faith  a  solid  base  : 
W'liv  call  for  less  than  is  already  thine  ? 
Say,  which  imports  more  plenitude  of  power. 
Or  nature's  laws  to  fix,  or  to  repeal  ? 
'J'o  make  a  sun,  or  stop  his  mid-career  ? 
To  countermand  !iis  orders,  and.  send  Ixick 
The  flaming  courier  to  the  frighted  east. 
Or  bid  the  moon,  as  with  her  journey  tir'd. 
In  Ajalon's  soft,  flow'ry  vale  repoM*?    ^ 
Great  things  are  these;   still  greater,  to'crcate. 
I'rom  Adam's  bow'r  look  down  thro'  the  whole 
( )f  riiiracles  ;  —  resistless  is  their  pow'r  ?     [traiu 
Thev  do  not,  cannot,  more  amaze  the  mind,     - 
Tiian  this,  call'd  un-miraculous  survey. 
.Sa)'st  thou,  "The  course  of  nature  g.yvurns  all?" 
The  course  of  nature  is  the  art  of  G(M  : 
The  miracles  thou  caU'st  for,  this  attest ; 
For,  say,  could  nature  nature's  course  control? 

§  ;'().5.     Nature  the  ¥oe''fScef)iicism. 
OvY.n  thy  hosoin,  set  thy  wis'nes  wide. 
And  let  in  manhood  ;  let  in  happiness  j 
.Admit  the  boundless  theatre  of  thought 
hVom  nothing  up  to  (>od  ;  vvhich  makes  a  man : 
Ti'ke  God, from  ualiirc,  nothing  great  is  left : 

L  2     ^  Man's 
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Man's  mind  is  in  a  pit,  and  nothing  sees  : 
Emerge  from  thy  prolbund  ;  erect  thine  eye  ; 
See  thy  distress !  how  close  art  thou  besicg'dJ. 
Besieg'd  by  nature,  the  proud  sceptic's  foe  ! 
Inclos'd  by  these  innumerable  worlds, 
Sparkling  conviction  on  the  darkest  mind. 
As  in  a  golden  net  of  providence, 
How  art  thou  caught  !  sure  captive  of  belief ! 
I'rom  this  thy  blest  captivity,  what  art, 
What  blasphemy  to  reason  sets  thee  free  ? 
This  scene  is  heaven's  indulgent  violence  : 
^anst  thou  bear  up  against  the  tide  of  glory  ? 
What  is  earth  bosom'd  in  the  ambient  orbs. 
But  faith  in  God  impos'd,  and  press'd  on  man  ? 
God  is  a  spirit ;  spirit  cannot  strike 
These  gross,  material,  organs  ;  God  by  man 
As  much  is  seen,  as  man  a  God  can  see, 
In  these  astonishing  exploits  of  power  : 
What  order,  beauty,  motion,  distance,  size  ! 
Apt  means!  great  ends',  consent  to  general  good ! 
Each  attribute  of  these  material  gods, 
A  separate  cotiqjuest  gains  bVr  rebel  thought ; 
And  leads  in  triumph  the  whole  mind  of  man. 

§  266.     Jieasons  for  Belief. 
**  What  am  I?  and  from  whence?  —  I  nothing 

know. 
But  that  I  am  ;  and,  since  I  am,  conclude 
Something  eternal :   had  there  e'er  been  nought, 
Nought  still  had  bt  en  :  eternal  there  must  be  : 
But  what  eternal  ?  — Why  not  human  race  3 
And  Adam's  ancestors  without  an  end  r 
That's  hard  to  be  conceiv'd  ;  since  every  link 
Of  that  long-chain'd  succession  it;  so  frail  ; 
Can  every  part  depend,  ai  .1  not  the  whole  ? 
Yet  grant  it  true  j  new  dilticulties  rise  ;     [too  ? 
Whence  earth,  and  these  bright  orbs?  —  eternal 
Grant  matter  was  eternal ;  still  these  orbs 
Would  want  some  other  father:  —  much  design 
Is  seen  in  all  their  iiiolions,  all  their  makes : 
Design  implies  intelligence,  and  art  : 
That  can't  be  from  themselves,  or  man  :  that  art 
Man  scarce  can  comprehend,  could  man  bestow  ? 
And  nothing  greater,  yet  allow'd,  than  man  — 
Who,  motion,  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain. 
Shot  thro'  vast  masses  of  ♦enormous  weight  ? 
Who  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  assume 
Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  ? 
Has  matter  innate  motion  ?  Then  each  atom. 
Asserting  its  indisputable  right  v 

To  dance,  would^form  an  universe  of  du«t : 
Has  matter  none  ?  Then  w  hciice  these  glorious 

forms,  [pos'd  ? 

And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless,  and  re- 
Has  matter  more  than  motion  ?  has  it  tiiought. 
Judgement,  and  genius  ?  Is  it  deeply  leurn'o 
In  mathematics  ?  Has  it  fram'd  sach  laws. 
Which,  but  to  guess,  a  Nev/ton  made  immortal  ? 
If  so,  how  each  s^rge  atom  laughs  at  me. 
Who  think  a  clod  inferior  to  a  man  ! 
If  art,  to  form  ;  and  council,  to  conduct ; 
And  that  with  greater  far  than  human  skill  ; 
Resides  not  in  each  block, — a  (godhead  teigns.  — 
Crant  then,  invisible,  eternal,  mind  ;  - 


TSat  granted,  all  is  solveJ.'^— But,  granting  that 
Draw  1  not  o'er  me  still  a  darker  cloud  ? 
(xrant  I  not  that  whith  1  can  ne'er  conceive  ? 
A  being  without  orighi,  -r  end  ! 
Mail,  human  liberty  !  There  is  no  Gtd.- 
Yet  why  ?  on  either  scheme  the  kn&L  subsists  : 
Subsist  it  nuist,  in  Gody  or  human  race : 
If  in  the  last,  how  many  knots  beside. 
Indissoluble  all  ?  — why  choose  it  there. 
Where,  chosen,  still  subsist  ten  thousand  more  ? 
Reject  it ;  where  that  chosen,  all  the  rest 
Dis{*ertj'd,  leave  reason's  whole  horizon  clear? 
VVliat  vast  preponderance  is  here  !  Can  reason 
With  louder  voice  exclaim — Believe  a  God  ? 
What  things  im])ossible  must  man  think  true, 
On  anv  other  system  ?  and  how  strange 
To  dibbeliftve,  through  mere  creduUty  ;" 

§  267.     The  Poiccr  of  Cod  in  finite. 
Can  man  conceive  beyond  what  God  can  do  r 
Nothing,  but  quite-impossible,  is  hard  ; 
He  siunmons  into  being,  with  like  ease, 
A  whole  creation,  and  a  single  grain,  [born!  — 
Speaks  he  the  word  ?    a  tliousand  worlds    are 
xA  thousand  worlds  ?  there 's  space  for  millions 
And  in  what  space  can  his  great  fiat  fail?  hriore ; 
Still   seems  my  thought  enormous  ?   Think 
again  ;  — 
I^xperience  self  shall  aid  thy  lame  belief: 
Glasses  (that  revelation  to  the  sight !) 
Have  they  not  led  us  deep  in  the  flisclose 
Of  fine-spun  nature,  exquisitely  small  ; 
And,  tho'  demonstrated,  still  ill-conceiv'd  ? 
If,  then,  on  the  reverse,  the  mind  would  mount 
hi  magnitude,  what  mind  can  mount  too  far, 
lo  keep  the  balance,  and  creation  poise  B, 
Stupendous  Architect !  Thou,  Thou  art  all ! 
My  soul  flies  up  and  down  in  thoughts  of  Thee, 
And  finds  herself  but  at  the  centre  still ! 
1  Am,  thy  name  !  existence  all  thine  own  ! 
Creation's  nothing;  flatter'd  much,  if  styl'd 
*  The  thin,  the  fleeting  atmosphere  of  God." 


Con- 


§  268.     The  World  sufficient  for  Man. 

templation  of  the  Heavens. 
Yet  why  drown  fancy  in  such  de])ths  as  these  ? 
Return,  presumptuous  rover  !  and  confess      ' 
Theboundsofman :  nor  blame  tliem, as  too  small  • 
Enjoy  we  not  full  scope  in  what  is  seen  ? 
Full  ample  the  dominions  of  the  sun  ! 
ImiU  glorious  to  behold  !  how  far,  how  wide. 
The  matchless  monarch  from  his  flaming  throne, 
Xiuish  of  lustre,  throws  his  beams  about  him, 
I'artbev  and  faster,  than  a  thought  can  fly. 
And  feeds  his  planets,  with  eternal  fires  ? 
Beyond  this  city,  why  strays  human  thought  3 
One  wonderful,  enough  for  man  to  know  ! 
One  firmament  enough  for  man  to  read  ! 
Nor  is  instruction,  here,  our  onlv  gain  j 
There  dwells  a  nobler  pathos  in  tlie  skies. 
Which  warms  our  passions,  proselytes  our  hearts : 
How  eloquently  shines  the  glowing  pole  ! 
With  what  authority  it  gives it§  charge, 
RemoosUating  y^reat  truihs  in  style  oublime. 

Tha* 
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Tho'  silent,  loud !  heard  earth  around,  above 
The  planets  heard  ;  and  not  iinhciird  in  hell ; 
Hell  has  its  wonder,  tho'  too  pixmd  to  praise. 

Divine  instructor!  thy  first  volume,  this. 
For  man's  perusal ;  all  in  capitals  ! 
In  moon  and  stars  (heaven's  goldcu  alphabet!) 
Kmblaz'd  to  seise  the  sight;  who  runs, niay read; 
Who  reads,  can  undenUaad:  'tis  unconhn'd. 
To  ^liristjan- land,  or  Jewry;  t'airly  writ 
In  language'  miiversal,  to  mankind  : 
A  language,  loftvto  the  learn'd :  yet  plain. 
To  those  that  feed  the  flock,  orguidc  the  plou|;h. 
Or  from  its  husk  strikeout  the  bounding  grain  ! 
A  language,  worthy  the  great  mind  that  s[)eaks  ! 
Preface,  and  comment,  to  the  sacred  j)agc! 
Stupendous  hook  of  Avisdom,  to  the  wise;! 
ittupi'fidous  book  !  andopeu'd,  Night!  by  thee. 

By  thee  much  open'd,  1  confess,  O  jSightl 
Vet  more  1  wish;  say,  gentle  Night !  whose  beams 
<  rive  us  a  new  creation,  and  present 
The  world's  great  picture,  soften'd  to  the  sight ; 
Say,  thou,  who.^c  mild  dominion's  silver  key 
Unlocks  one  bcinisphere,  and  sets  to  view 
Worlds  without  lunnlier,  worlds  conceai'd  by  day 
Behind  the  proud,  and  envious  star  of  noon  ! 
Canst  thou  not  draw  a  dee})er  scene  r — ^andshow 
The  mighty  potentate,  to  whom  belong 
Tiiesc  rich  regalia,  pomj)Ousiy  (Usplay'd  ? 

0  for  a  glimpse  of  hiui  my  soul  adores! 

As  the  chas'd  hart, amid  tlie  dcsarfv/a^to,    [her, 
I'ants  for  the  livin'.-;  stream  ;  for  iiim  who  made 
So  pants  the  thirsty  soul,  aujid  the  bhmk 
Of  sublunaryjovs:  say,  goddess  I  where?  [throne? 
Where  blazes  hislnif^ht  c<mri ;  where  burns  his 
Thou  know'st;   for  thou  art  near  him;  by  thee. 
His  grand  pavilion,  sacred  fame  rejiorts,    [round 
The  sable  curtain's  (hawn,if  not,  can  none 
Of  thy  fair  daughter-train,  so  swift  of  wing, 
W' ho  travel  far,  discover  where  lie  dwells  ? 
A  star  his  dwelling  pointed  out  below  : 
Say,  ye,  who  guide  the  wilder'd  in  the  waves, 
On  which  hand  mast  I  l>cnd  my  course  to  find 

hin»  ? 
These  courtiers  keep  the  secret  of  their  king  ;  , 

1  wake  whole  nights,  in  vain,  to  steal  it  from 

In  ardent  contemplation's  rapid  car,     [theni- 
From  earth,  as  from  my  barrier,  1  set  out: 
How  swift  I  mount;  dmiinish'd  earth  recedes; 
I  pass  the  moon;  and,  froni  her  farther  side. 
Pierce  heaven's  blnecurtain;  pause  at  every  plarvct. 
And  ask  for  bin),  who  gives  their  orbs  to  roll. 
From  Saturn's  ring,  I  take  my  bolder  flight. 
Amid  those  sovereign  glories  of  the  skies. 
Of  independent,  native  lustre,  proud, 
The  souls  of  system!  —  What  behold  I  now?. 
A  wilderness  of  wonders  burning  round; 
Where  larger  suns  inherit  higher  sj)hercs ; 
Nor  halt  I  here  ;  my  toil  is  but  begun; 
"I'is  but  the  threshold  of  the  Deity  ; 
Or,  far  beneath  it,  I  am  grovelling  still. 


W^itliQut,  or  star,  or  ano;el,Tor  their  guide. 
Who  worshipCiod,  shall  hnd  him  :  humbleLove, 
And  not  proud  reason ,  keeps  the  door  of  heaven  ; 
Love  finds  admission,  where  proud  science  fails. 
Man's  science  is  the  culture  of  his  heart; 
And  not  to  lose  his  plununet  in  the  depths 
Of  nature,  or  the  more  profound  of  God  : 
To  fathom  nalmx';  (iil  attempted  here!) 
Past  doubt,  is  deep  phiiof.ojjhy  above; 
Higher  degivcb  in  bliss  archangels  take. 
As  deeper  learn'd;  the  deepest,  learning  still: 
For,  what  a  ihuiidcr  of  onmipotence 
Is  icen  in  all!  in  man!  in  earth  !  in  skies! 
Teaching  this  lesson,  pride  is  loth  to  learn — 
"  Not  deeply  to  discern,  not  nuich  to  know, 
'*  Marijv'ind  was  born  to  wonder  and  adore." 


§  270.     The  Greatness  of  God  inexpressible. 
'*  O  What  a  root !  O  what  a  branch  is  here ! 
O  what  a  father  1  what  a  family! 
Worlds!  systems!  and  creations!' — and  creations. 
In  one  agglomerated  cluster,  hung, 
(jreat  Vine  !  on  thee:  on  thee  the  cluster  hangs  ; 
The  filial  cluster  !  infinitely  spread 
In  glowing  globes,  with  various  boing  fraught  ; 
Or,  shall  1  say  (for  who  can  say  enough?) 
A  constellation  often  thousand  gems. 
Set  in  one  signet,  flaines  on  the  right-hand 
Of  majesty  divine;  the  blasiing  seal. 
That  deeply  stamps,  on  all  created  mind. 
Indelible,  his  sovereign  attributes 
Omnipotence  and  love  :  nor  stop  we  here. 
For  want  of  power  ii>  God,  but  thought  in  man. 
If  greater  aught,  that  greater  all  is  thine. 
Dread  Sire  !  — Accept  this  miniature  of  thee  ; 
And  pardon  an  attempt  from  mortal  thought, 
Inw  hich  ;irch?ingels  jnight  hvive  faird,unblam'd." 


269.    Mans  Science  the  Culture  of  his  Heart. 
^Jj»s  not  the  curious,  but  the  pious  path, 

pohit;  Loren2ol  know,    I  To  guard  the  important,  .yet  depending,  fete 


lial  lead 


§271.    The  Misery  of  Sin . 
O  Thou,  ambitious  of  disgrace  alone  ? 
Rank  cowardt©  the  fashionalile  world  ! 
Art  thou  asham'd  to  bend  thy  knee  to  heaven? 
Not  all  these  luminaries,  qucnch'd  jit  once, 
Were  haU'so  sad,  as  one  benighted  mind. 
Which  gropes  for  happiness,  and  meets  despair. 
How,  like  a  widow  in  her  weeds,  the  night, 
Amid  her  glimmering  tapers,  silent  sits  ! 
How  sarrowfid,  how  desolate,  she  weeps 
Perpetual  dews,  and  saddens  nature's  scene  ! 
A  scene  more  sad  sin  rnakes  the  darken'd  soul  i 
All  comfort  kills,  nor  leaves  one  spark  alive. 


§  S72.     Reason. 
Tho*  blind  of  heart,  still  open  is  thine  eye; 
Why  such  mignificcnce  in  all  thou  seest? 
Of  matter's  grandeur,  know,  oiKJcnd  is  this. 
To  tell  the  rational,  who  gazes  on  it  — 
Tho'  that  inimensely  great,  still  greater  he, 
W^hose  breast,  capacious,  can  embrace,  and  lodge, 
Unburthen'd,  nature's  universal  scheme  ; 
Can  grasp  creation  with  a  single  thought ; 
Creation  grasp;  and  not  exclude  its  sire — 
o  tell  hijn  farther  —  It  behoves  hirii  much. 


s  lue  to  inv 
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Of  beingt  briffUter  than  a  ihousaiid  siuis ; 
One.siiigle  ray  of  thf)nght  outshines  thcni  all. 


§  273.     Man. 
O  Thou  most  awful  being  !  an(^  most  vain! 
Thv  will,  how  frail !  how  glorious  is  thy  po^ver  ! 
Th'o'  dread  eternity  has  soA\'n  her  seeds 
Of  bliss,  and  woe,  in  thy  despotic  breast; 
Tbo'  heaven  ajid  hell  depend  upon  ti»y  thought, 
A  butterfly  comes  eros<,  and  b(>th  are  fled. 
My  solemn  night-born  adjuratton  hear; 
Hear,  and  I  'U  raise  thy  spirit  from  the  dust. 


§  274'.     Death, 
By  silence,  death's  peculiar  attribute! 
By  darkness,  guilt's  inevitable  docmi  : 
By  darkness,  and  bv  silence,  sisters  dread  ! 
That  draw  tlu  curtain  round  night's  ebon  thrcTne, 
And  raise  ideas,  solemn  as  live  scene  : 
By  night,  and  all  of  awful,  night  pre>cnts 
T'othought.or  st"nse,hy  these  her  trembUng  ftres. 
By  these  i)right  orators,  that  prove  and  praise. 
And  press  thee  to  revere,  the  Deity  : 
Perliaps,  too,  aid  tbce,when  rever'd  a  while. 
To  reach  his  throne  ;  as  stages  of  tlie  soul ; 
Thro'  which,  at  different  periods,  she  shall  pass, 
Befmlng  gradual,  tor  her  hnal  height; 
And  purging  off  some  dross  at  every  si)here: 
By  this  dark  pall  tlirown  o'er  the  silent  world  : 
Jiy  the  world's   kings,    and   kingdoms,    most 

renown'd, 
From  short  ambition's  7cnith  set  for  ever  ; 
By  the  long  list  of  swift  mortalitv, 
From  Adam  downward  to  this  e\  enin,i2;*s  k»ell. 
Which  midnight  waves  in  fancy's  startled  eye  ; 
And  shocks  her  with  a  hundred  centuries 
Round  death's  black  banner  throng  d,  in  liuman 

thought : 
By  thousands,  now,  resigning  their  last  breath. 
And  calling  thee  —  wert  thou  so  wise  to  hear  : 
human  earth; 
Innnan  earlh  ; 


By  pompous  obsequies,  tiiat  shun  the  day, 
The  torch  funereal,  and  the  uoddin;^;  plume, 


By  tombs  o'er  tombs  arising 
Ejected,  to  make  room  for 

^^ 

h 
Boast  of  our  yuin  !  triumph  of  our  dust! 
By  the  damp  vault  that  weeps  o'er  royal  bones  ; 
And  the  pale  lamp,  that  shows  the  ghastly  dead. 
More  ghastly  thro' the  thick-incumbent  gloom  ! 
By  visits  (if  there  are)  fj-oiri  darker  scenes. 
The  gliding  spectre !  and  the  groaning  grove  ! 
By  groans  and  graves,  and  miseries  that  groan 
For  the  grave's  shelter :  by  d^isponding  men. 
Senseless  to  pains  of  death,  from  pangs  of  guilt: 
By  guib's  last  audit :  by  yon  moon  in  blood. 
The  rocking  firmarnenf,  the  falling  s.tars. 
And  thmider's    last   discharge,    great  nature's 
By  second  chaos  ;  and  eternal  niglu  -r-    [knell ! 
Be  wise  —  nor  let  Philander  blame  my  diarm  ; 
N  But  own  not  ill-dischargd  my  double  debt^ 
\/>\c  to  ihe  livi;ig  ;  duty  to  the  de;id. 


§  27.''.    Itcficctions  on  Sleep- 
J?yT  oh  I— my  spirit's  fail  1  —  sleep'*;  dewy  wand 
liiJS  itrOiv'U  niy  droopii'g  lids  to  soft  repose  : 


1  laste, haste, sweetstranger!  from  the  pcasant'scot! 
The  sliip-boy's  hauunock,  or  the  soldier's  straw, 
Whence  sorrow  neverchas'd'Lhec'.withthecbrinfj; 
Not  hideous  visions,  as  of  late ;  but  draughts 
Delicious  of  well-tasted,  cordial,  rest;  . 

Man's  rich  restorative;  his  balmy  bath,  \ 

That  supplies,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play,  i 
The  various  movements  of  this  nice  machine.  " 
Sleep  winds  us  uj)  for  the  succeeding  da'»vn  ; 
Fremiti  we  spin  on,  till  sickness  clogs  our  wheels. 
Or  death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  motion 
When  will  it  end  with  me!  [ends. 

— Thou  otih'  know'st, 
Thou,  whose  broad  eye  the  future  ami  the  past 
Joins  to  the  present;  thou,  and  thou  alone. 
All-knowing  I — all  unknown!    and  yet    well 
'i'liee,  tho'  invisible,  for  ever  seen  !      [known  ! 
And  seen  in  all  the  great,  and  the  minute, 
Ivfch  Aohc  above,  ^vith  its  gigantic  race, 
liach  riovver,  each  leaf,  with  its  small  j)eople 
SNvarm'd,  [declare 

To  the  Hrstihought,  that  asks,  from  whence? 
Their  common  source,  thou  fountain  running 
In  rivers  of  communicated  jov!  [o'er 

Who  gav'st  us  speech  for  far,  far  humbler  themes  I 
Say,  bv  what  name  shall  1  presume  to  call 
Ilim  I  see  burning  in  these  counthss  suns, 
.\s  Moses  in  the  bush  ?   illustrious  mind  ! 
How  shall  T  nanieThee  ? — how  my  laboring  soul 
Heaves  underneath  the  thought,toobigfor  birth! 


§  276      Address  to  the  Trinity. 

Or  RAT  system  of  per fections !  'mighty  cause 

Of  nature,  that  luxuriant  growth  of  God, 

Father  of  this  inmieasurable  mass 

Of  matter  multiform  C  mov'd,  or  at  rest : 

Father  of  these  bright  millions  of  the  night ! 

Of  which  the  least  full  Godhead  had  proclaim'd, 

I'ather  of  matter's  temporary  lords  ! 

Feather  of  spirits !  nobler  offspring !  sparks 

C)f  high,  paternal  glory  ;  rich-endow'd 

With  various  measures,  and  with  various  modes 

Of  instinct,  reasoi\,  iptuition;  beams 

llore  pale,  or  bright  from  day  divine,  thf^t  rais?! 

Fach  over  other  in  superior  light, 

Till  the  hist  ripens  into  lustre  strong 

Of  next  approach  to  Godhead  :  Father  kind 

Of  intellectAKil  beings  ;  beings  blest 

\A"iih  powers  to  pleiise  thee :   not  of  passive  ply 

To  laws  they  know  not ;  beinjts  lodg'd  in  seati^ 

Of  well  adapted  joys  ;  in  different  domes 

Of  this  imperial  palace  for  thy  sons.  _ 

Or,  oh!  indulge,  inmiortal  King!  indulge 

A  title,  less  august  indeed,  but  more 

Endearing  ;  ah  !  how  sweet  '\\\  human  ears  ! 

Father  of  inmiortality  toman  ! 

.Vnd  thou  the  next !  yet  equal  1  thon,  by  whom 

That   blessing  was  qonvey'd  ;  far  more !  was 

bqught ; 
Ineffable  the  price!  by  whom  all  worlds 
\Veremade,  and  one  redoem'd  1  iUustrious  liglit 
From  light  illustrious !  Thou,  whose  regal  power. 
On  more  than  adamantine  basis  tix'd, 
O'ennore,  fur  more,  than  duulvttis  and  thrones 

JiJYi<.4aliIy 
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lol 


'l)£r.e;itl>  whose-  fool 


Inviolably  rcipjn^; :   l)£r.e;UU  wiios 
And  bv  tbe  iiiaiidato  of  wliose  awful  nod. 
All  reciions,  revolution?,  fortunes,  fates. 
Of  hiSli,  of  low,  of  niliul,  and  matter  roll 
Tbrou^b  the  short  channels  of  expiring  time. 
Or  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity. 
In  absolute  subjeciiou  !-^and,  O  Thou 
The  glorious  third  '.  distinct,  not  sej)ara!e, 
Beaminii;  tVoni  both  !  incorporate  with  dust ! 
By  condescension,  as  thy  »;lory,  ^real; 
Iiishrin'd  in  man  !  of  liunian  hearts,  if  pure, 
Divine  inhabitant  I   the  tic  divine 
Of  heaven  with  distant  earth!— mysterionspow'r! 
]^.•vea^d■,  — vet  unreveaVd  !  d;uknc<s  in  h^.ht ! 
Number  in  iVnily  I  our  joy  !  our  dread  ! 
Tri-une.  uinittci-able,  unconceiv'd, 
Abscondin;^;  yet  dejiionstrable,  u;reat  Ood  ! 
( rreatcr  than'jrreatest !  with  soft  f)ity's  eye, 
From  thy  bright  home, from  that  high  firmament 
Where  tliou,  from  all  eternity,  hast  dwelt ; 
lieyon<!  arciiauavls  unassisted  ken 4^' 
Th'ro'  radiant  raidcs  of  essences  unknown  5 
Thro'  hierarchies  from  hierarchies  detach'd, 
Round  various  banners  of  onmipotence. 
With  endless  change  of  rapturous  dmics  fir'd; 
Thro'  wond'rous  beings  interi)osing  swarms; 
AUclustring  at  the  call,  to  dwell  in  ihce  5  ■ 
Thro'  this  vvide  waste  of  worlds  —  look  down- 
down — -down, 
On  a  poor  breathing  particle  in  (lust, 
Or,  lower,  an  innnorlal  in  bis  crimes  : 
Ills  crimes  forgive  1  forL!;ive-his  virtues  too  ! 
^rhosc  smaller  fiults;  half-converts  to  the  right. 
Nor  let  n.\e  close  these  eves,  which  never  more 
I\Iavsee  the  sun  (iho'  night's  descending  scale 
Now  wcii^hs  up  morn)  unplty'd  and  unbkst ! 
ifu  thv  displeasure  dwells  eternal  pain  ; 


Andjsinceall  pain  is  terrible  to  man, 
Gentlv,  ah,  gently,  lay  me  in  my  bed, 
Mv  clav-coki  bed'!  by  nature,  now,  so  near! 
And  wlien  (the  shelter  of  thy  wing  iuiplor'd) 
Mv  senses,  sooth'rl,  shall  sink  in  soft  repose  ; 
O  sink  this  truth  still  deeper  in  my  soid, 
Stan's  sicklvsoul,  tho'  turn'd,  and  toss'<»l  for  ever, 
I'rom  side  10  side,  can  rest  on  nought  but  thee. 
Here,  in  full  trust ;  hereafter,  in  full  joy. 
'i'hou  Godandrnortal!  ihcnce  more  God  to  man! 
Thou  canst  not 'Kapc  uninjur'd  irom  our  praise, 
Uninjur'd  fron\  our  praise  canTie  escape. 
Who",  disemliO'^om'd  from  the  Father,  bows 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  to  kiss  the  distant  earth  1 
Breathes  out  in  agonies  a  sinless  soul ! 
Aiiainst  the  cross," death's  iron  sce])tre  breaks  I 
Throws  wide  the  uates  celestial  to  his  foes! 
Their  gratitude,  for  sucK  a  boundle.<sdebt. 
Deputes  their  suliering  brother*  to  receixc  ! 
Injoins  itns  our  duty,  to  rejoice  ! 
Aiul  (to  close  all)  omnipotently  kind,' 
Takes  his  delights  amona;  the  sons  of  men. 
What  words  are  these  ?  — And  did  they  come' 
from  heav'n  ? 
And  were  th.'-y  spoke  to  man  ?  to  guilty  man? 
What  arc  all  mysteries  to  love  like  this  r 
Ui«.-h  prclibutiuU  of  consuimiuite  joy ! 


§  277.      Co7icIusivn. 
Thkv,  farewell  night  ?  of  darkness,  now  110  ntove  • 
Joy  breaks,  -hincs.  triumphs;  'tis  eternal  day  I 
Shall  that  uhich  rises  out  «>f  nought  complain. 
Of  a  fewCAsls,  pay'd  with  endless  joys  ? 
My  sovd  !  henceforth,  in  sweetest  imicti  join 
The  two  supports  of  human  happiness. 
Which  some,  erroneous,  thiwk  can  never  meet; 
True  taste  of  life,  and  constant  thought  of  death; 
Thy  patron,  he,  whose  diudeui  has  dropp'd 
V(^ii  gems  of  heav'n  ;  eternity  thy  prize. 
How  nuist  a  spirit,  late  escap'd  from  earth, 
'Hie  truth  of  thing?  new-blazing  in  its  eye, 
i.ook  ba(!k,  astonish'd,  on  the  ways  of  men. 
Whose  life's  whole  drift,  is  to  foro,et  their  graves  I 
AjkI  whrti  our  j^resent  privilege  is  past. 
The  smie.  astonishment  will  seise  us  all. 
What  then  must  pain  us,  avouU!  ))rescrvcusnovv ! 
Seise  vvisdom,  ere  'tis  tormeiit  to  be  wise  ; 
That  ii»,  seise  v\  isdom,  ere  she  seises  thee  t 
For,  what  is  bell?   full  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
When  truth,  resisted  ioi^.g,  is  sworn  our  foe; 
And  calls  eternity  1^>  do  herriglit. 

Thus,  darkness  aiding  intellectual  light. 
And  sacred  silence  whis'perlug  truths  divine. 
And  truths  divine  converting  pain  to  peace. 
My  song  the  miduight  raven  has  outwing'd. 
And  shot,  ambitious  of  unbounded  scenes. 
Beyond  the  iluning  lin\its  of  the  world. 
Her  gloomy  flight.'    l>ut  what  av;iils  the  flight 
Of  faiury,  when  our  hearts  remain  below  ? 
Virtue  abounds  in  Haiterers  and  foes  ; 
Lorenzo  !   rise,  at  this  au'^picious  hour  ;^ 
Anhour,  when  heaveirs most intimatewith'manj 
When;  like  a  falling  star,  the  raydivine 
Glides  swift  into  the  bosom  of  the  just ; 
And  just  are  pU,  determin'd  to  reclaim  ; 
Whi'ch  sets  that  title  high  within  thy  reach. 
Awake,  then,  thv  Philander  calls,  awake. 
Thou,  who  shalt  wake,  ^vi^en  the  creation  sleeps: 
When,  like  a  taper,  all  these  suns  expire: 
When  time,  like  him  of  Gaza,  in  bis  \\:rath 
Plucking  the  pillars  that  sup})ort  the  world. 
In  nat\ue's  ample  ruins  lies  entonib'd  ; 
Auci  midnight,  universal  midnight !  reigns. 


§  278.     .Solitude.     Young. 
O  SACRED  solitude!  divine  retreat! 
Choice  of  the  Prudent  !  envy  of  the  Great! 
By  thy  pure  stream,  i^rin  thy  waving  shade, 
Wc  court  fair  \visdom,  that  celestial  maid  : 
The  tvemuncoflspringof  herlov'd  embrace 
(Strangers  on  earth)  arc  innocence  and  peace: 
There,  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  ashore. 
We  smile  to  hear  the  distant  tempest  roar  ; 
There,  blest  with  health,  with  bus'ness  unper- 
This  life  we^clish,  and  ensure  the  next,  [plex  d, 
rhere  (90  the  Muses  sport ;  these  numbers  tree, 
Pierian  Eastl^my  !   I  owe  tQ  thee. 

§  o-g.  The  Day  of  Judrre)ncnt.  Young. 
I  A)  !  the  wide  theatre,  whose  ample  s^iace  ' 
Must  entertain  the  wh<de  of  human  race, 
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At  Heaven's  all-powerful  edict  is  prepar  cl, 
And  fcnc'd  around  wjtii  an  immortal  guard. 
Tribes,  provinces,  dominions,  worlds,  o'erriow 
The  mighty  plain,  and  dduge  all  below  ;       , 
And  ev'ry  age  and  nation  pours  along  ; 
Nimrod  and  Bourbon  mingle  in  the  throng ; 
Adam  salutes  his  youngest  son  ;  no  sign 
Of  all  those  ages  which  their  births  disjoin. 

How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art. 
But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart! 
What  volumes  have  been  swell'd,  what  time  been 
To  fix  a  hero's  birth-day,  or  descent?       [spent, 
What  joy  must  it  now  yield,  what  rapture  raise, 
To  see  the  glorious  race  of  aiitient  days  ? 
To  greet  those  worthies  whf)  perhaps  have  stood 
Illustrious  on  record  before  the  flood  ? 
Alas  !  a  nearer  care  your  soul  denipinds  : 
Caesar  unnoted  in  your  presence  stands. 

How  vast  the  concourse !  not  in  number  more 
The  waves  that  break  on  the  rebounding  shore, 
The  le4ves  that  tremble  in  the  sh.'idy  p:ro\  e. 
The  lamps  that  gild  the  spangled  vau) is  above  ; 
Those  overwhelming  armies,  whose  command 
Said  to  one  empire,  fall ;  another,  stand  ; 
Whpse  rear  lay  wyapt  in  nighty  while  breaking 

0awn 
Rous'd  the  broad  frdnt,  and  call'd  the  battle  on ; 
Great  Xerxes'  world  in  arms,proudCann.T's  field, 
WhereCarlhage  taught  victorious  Home  to  yield, 
(Another  blow  had  broke  the  Fates  decree. 
And  earth  had  wanted  her  fourth  monarchy.) 
Immortal  Blenheim,  fam'd  Ramiilia's  h(»st. 
They  all  are  here,  and  here  they  all  arc  lost : 
Their  millions  swell  to  be  disceru'd  in  vain. 
Lost  as  a  billow  in  th'  unbounded  n\ain. 

This  echoing  voice  now  rends  the  yielding  air: 
**Forjudgement,judgement,sonsofmen, prepare!" 
Earth  shakes  anew ;  I  hear  her  groans  profound. 
And  hell  thro' all  her  trembling  realms  resound. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  thou  greatest  pow'r  of  eaj-th. 
Blest  with  most  equal  planets  at  thy  birth. 
Whose  valor  drew  the  n)Ost  successful  sword. 
Most  realms  united  in  one  couimon  lord  ; 
Who  on  the  day  of  triujuph,  said'st,  Be  thine 
The  skies,  Jehovah,  all  this  world  is  nunc ; 
Dare  not  to  lift  thine  eye  —  Alas,  mv  Muse  ! 
Howartthoulostlwhatnumbers  canst  tfiouchoosc? 

A  sudden  blush  inflames  the  waving  sky. 
And  now  the  crim?!on  curtains  open  fly ; 
Lo  !  far  within,  and  far  above  all  height, 
WheFcheayen'sgreatSov'reign  yeignsin  worlds  of 

Whence  nature  He  informs,  and  with  one  ray 
Shot  from  his  cye^  docs  ail  her  works  survey, 
Creates,supports,conft)un(Is!  wheretimcand|)lace, 
Matter,  and  form,  and  fortune,  life,  and  grace. 
Wait  humbly  at  the  footstool  .     'heir  Qod, 
And  move  obedient  at  his  awful  n(-.. ; 
Whence  he  beholds  us  vagrant  emmets  crawl 
At  random  on  this  air-8u»pended  ball 
(Speck  of  creation  !) :  if  he  pour  one  breatl), 
Tiie  bubble  breaks,  and  'tis  eternal  death. 

Thence  issuing  I  behold  (but  mortal  sight 
Sq^tains  not  ^^ch  4  rushing  sea  of  light ! 


T  see  on  an  empereal  flying  throne 
Sublimely  rais'd,  Heave'n's  everlasting  Son  ; 
Crown'dwiththatmajestywhichform'dthe  world. 
And  the  grand  reb«l  flaming  downward  hurl'd. 
Virtue,  dominion,  praise,  omnipotence. 
Support  the  train  of  their  triumphant  Prince. 
A  zone,  beyond  the  thought  of  angels  bright. 
Around  him,  like  the  zodiac,  winds  its  liglu. 
Night  shades  the  solemn  arches  of  his  brows. 
And  in  his  cheek  the  purple  morning  glows. 
Where'er  serene  he  turns  propitious  eyes. 
Or  we  expect,  or  find,  a  paradise  : 
But  if  resentnient  reddens  their  mild  beams. 
The  Eden  kindles,  and  the  world  's  in  flames. 
On  one  hand,  knowledge  shines  in  piuest  light  j 
On  one,  the  sword  of  justice,  fiercely  bright. 
Now  bend  the  knc-e  in  sport,  present  the  reed  ; 
Now  tell  the  scourg  d  Impostor  he  shall  bleed  ! 

Thus  glorious,  tUro'  the  courts  of  heaven,  the 
Of  lif'^  and  death  eternal  bends  his  course ;  [source 
Loud  thunders  round  him  roll,andlightHingsplay, 
Th'  angelic  host  is  rang'd  in  bright  array  ; 
Some  touch  the  string,  some  strike  the  sounding 
And  mingling  voices  m  rich  concert  swell;[shelli 
Voices  seraphic!  blest  with  such  a  strain, 
Coidd  Satan  hear,  he  were  a  god  again. 

Triumphant  King  of  Glory!  Soul  of  bliss  I 
What  a  stupendous  turn  of  fate  is  this  ! 

0  !  whither  art  thou  rais'd  above  the  scorn 
And  iiuiigcncc  of  him  in  Beihlem  born  j 
A  needless,  helpless,  imaccounted  guest, 
And  but  a  second  tr.  the  fodder'd  beast! 
Howchaug'd  fromhim,Avho  meeklyprostratelald, 
Vouchsaf  'd  to  wash  the  feet  himself  had  made  ! 
From  him  who  was  betray'd,  forsook,  denied. 
Wept,  ianguish'd,  pray'd,bled,  thirsted,  groan'd, 

and  died  ; 
Hung,  pierc'd  and  bare,  insulted  by  the  foe ; 
Allheaven  in  tearsabovc,earthunconcern'dbelowl 

And  was  't  enough  to  bid  the  Sun  retire? 
Why  did  not  Nature  at  thy  grojin  expire  ? 

1  see,  I  hear,  I  feel,  the  pangs  divine; 
The  world  is  vanish'd  «-  I  am  wholly  thine. 

Mihtaken  Caiaphas  !  ah  !  which  blasphem'd. 
Thou  or  thy  pris'ner?  which  shall  be  condenm'd? 
Well  might'st  thou  rend  thy  garments,  well  ex« 
Deep  are  the  horrors  of  eternal  flame!  [claim; 
Hut  God  is  good!  'tis  wond'rous  all !  ev'n  He 
Thou  gav'st  todeath,shame,torlure,diedforthee, 

Now  the  descending  triumph  stops  its  flight 
From  earth  full  twice  a  planetary  height. 
There  all  the  clouds  condcns'd  two  colunu\s  raise 
Distinct  with  orient  veins  and  golden  blaz? : 
One  fix'd  on  earth,  and  one  in  sea  j  and  ro\ind 
Its  ample  foot  the  swelling  billows  soun^- 
These  au  immeasurable  arch  support. 
The  grand  tribunal  of  this  awful  court. 
Sheets  of  bright  azure  from  the  purest  sky. 
Stream  ffouj  the  crystal  arch,  and  round  tlie  co- 
lumns fly. 
Death,  wraj)t  in  chains,  low  at  the  basis  lies. 
And  on  the  point  o{  his  own  arrow  dies. 

Here  high  enthron'd  th'  eternal  Judge  is  plac'd 
W^ith  all  the  grandeur  of  h\s  Godhciid  grated  ; 
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Stars  oil  his  robes  in  beauteous  order  meet, 
And  tlie  SUM  burns  beiu-aih  bis  awful  feet. 

Now  au  archangel  eniineiitlv  bright. 
From  off  his  silver  sWitTof'wond'rous  height, 
Unfurls  tlie  Cluistiaii  flau;,  which  waviiiji flies, 
And  shuts  and  opens  more  thaw  half  t!ie  skies : 
'J'he  Cross  so  sirung  a  red,  it  sheds  a  slain 
M'liere'er  it  floats,  oji  earth,  and  air,  and  main; 
j/hishes  the  hill,  and  seXs  on  tire  the  wood,  - 
j>^ud  turns  the  (ieep-dyed  ocean  into  blood. 

Qh  formidable  Glory  !  dreadful  brii^ht ! 
Ixeful.^s'^^  torture  to  the  guilty  sitijht ! 
Ah  tu^'^  unwary  Muse,  nor  dare  reveal 
What  Jiorrid  thoughts  with  tl'.e  polluted  dwell. 
Say  not  (to  uiake  the  .Sun  shrink  in  his  beam) 
Dare  not  i^ffirm,  they  wish  il  al!  a  dream  ; 
Wish  or  th^ii*  ^^ottls  may  with  their  limbs  decay, 
Or  God  be  ^poil'd  of  his  eternal  sway'. 
jhxt  rather,  i^  ^^'O"  know'st  the  means,  unfold 
How  they  with  transport  mi^ht  the  scene  behold. 

Ah  how  but  by  Ilepeut:ince — by  a  mind 
Quick  and  Severe  its  oww  offence  to  find  ? 
liy  tears,  and  groans,  and  never-ceasing  care. 
And  all  the  pious  violence  of  pray'r  ? 
Thus  then,  with  fervency  till  now  unknown, 
1  cast  my  heart  before  th' eternal  throne, 
In  this  great  temple,  whicb  the  skies  surround, 
For  liomage  to  its  Lord  a  narrow  bound :  [weigh, 
•'  O  Thou  !  whose  balance  does  the  mountains 
Whose  will  th«  wild  lumuhuous  seas  obey. 
Whose  breath  can  turn  those  wat'ry  worlds  to 

flame. 
That  flame  to  tempest,  and  that  tempest  tame  j 
Earth's  meanest  son,  all  trembling,  prostrate  fails. 
And  on  the  bounties  of  thy  goodness  calls. 

'*  O !  give  the  wii>ds  aU'p-ist  offence  to  sweep. 
To  scatter  wide,  or  bury  iri  the  deep  : 
Thy  pow'r,  my  weakness,  may  1  ever  see. 
And  Avholly  dedicate  my  aoul  to  tliee  ! 
Reign  o'er  iny  will ;  my  jmssiuns  ebb  and  flow 
At  thy  command,  norhuman  motive  know  I 
Jf  anger  boil,  let  angtr  be  my  praise, 
And  sin  the  graceful  irulignaiion  raise. 
My  love  be  warm  to  suet  our  the  4istrcss'd, 
And  lift  tli'j  burden  from  tlie  soul  oppress'd. 
O  may  my  understanding  ever  read 
'Ibis  glorious  vcUuue,  which  thy  wisdom  made ! 
W  ho  decks  the  maiden  Spring  with  flow'ry  pride  ? 
Who  calls  forth  Siunmei  like  a  sparkling  bride  ? 
Whojovs  the  uiotlicr  Auiumn's  bed  to  crown? 
And  bids  old  Winter  lay  her  honors  down  ? 
Not  the  great  OLioman,  or  greater  Czar, 
Nf>t  Europe's  arbitress  ot  peace  and  war. 
May  sea  and  land,  and  eartli  and  heav'n  bejolu'd, 
To  bring  th'  eternal  Author  to  my  mind  ! 
When  oceans  rofir,  or  awful  thunders  roll, 
May  thouglits  of  ihy  dread  vengeance   shake 

my  soul  I 
When  earth 's  in  bloom, or  planets  proudly  shine, 
Adore,  my  heart,  the  Majesty  divine  ! 
Thro'  ev'ry  scene  of  life,  or  peace,  or  war. 
Plenty,  or  want,  thy  glory  be  my  care! 
f)hin(?  we  in  arms  or  sing  Ijeueaib  our  vine  } 
Tiling  i:i  ihg  viiitage,  and  ^bc  c»nc|ueit  thine : 


Thy  pleasure  points  the  shaft  and  bends  the  bow» 
The  cluster  blasts  or  bids  il  brightly  glow : 
'Tis  thou  that  iead'st  onr  povv'rful  armies  forth, 
Andgiv'st  great  Anne  thy  sceptre  o'er  thenorth.s 

'*  (jrant  1  may  ever;  at  the  morning  ray. 
Open  with  j)ray'r  the  consecrated  day  ; 
Tune  thy  great  praise,  and  bid  my  soiil  arise. 
And  with  the  mounting  sun  ascend  the  skies  I 
As  that  advances,  let  my  zeal  improve. 
And  glow  with  ardor  of  consummate  love ; 
Nor  cease  at  eve,  but  with  the  setting  sun 
My  endless  worship  shall  be  still  begun. 

"  And,  oh,  permit  the  gloom  of  sojemn  night 
To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
When  this  world  's  shut,  and  awful  planets  rise, 
C;dl  on  our  minds,  and  raise  them  to  the  skies. 
Compose  our  souls  with  a  less  dazzling  sight. 
And  show  all  nature  in  a  milder  light ; 
How  ev'ry  boist'rous  thoup  ht  in  calms  subsides  ,- 
IIovv  the  sinooth'd  spirit  into  goodness  glides  1 
O  how  divine,  to  tread  the  niiiky  way 
To  the  bright  palace  of  the  Lord  of  day  I 
His  court  admire,  or  for  his  favor  sue. 
Or  le.igucs  of  friendship  wilh  his  saints  renew } 
Plcas'd  to  look  down,  and  see  tjie  world  asleep. 
While  1  lon^  vigils  to  its  Founder  keep  !       [trol, 

**  Canst  thou  not  shijke  the  centre  ?  Oh  con- 
Subdue  by  force,  the  rebel  in  my  soul ! 
Thou,  who  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  flood, 
Ilesirain  the  various  tumults  of  my  blood  ; 
Teach  me,  with  equal  firmness,  to  sustain 
Alluring  pleasure,  and  assaulting  pain. 
O  may  I  pant  lor  thee  in  each  desire. 
And  with  strong  faith  foment  the  holy  fire ! 
Stretch  out  my  soul  in  hope,  and  ^asp  the  prize 
Which  in  Eternity's  deep  l>osQm  lies ! 
At  the  great  day  of  recompence  behold, 
De\oid  of  fear,  the  fatal  book  unfold  ! 
Then,  wafted  upwards  to  the  blissful  seat. 
From  age  to  age  my  grateful  song  repeat ; 
My  Light,  my  Life,  my  God,  my  Saviour  see. 
And  rival  angels  in  the  praise  of  Thee  ! 


Fallcs  for  the  Female  Sex.    Moore. 

§  230.     FABLE  I.     The  Eagle  and  the 

Asaemhlij  of  Birds. 

To  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  ofWales< 
The  moral  lav,  to  beauty  due, 
I  write.  Fair  Excellence,  to  you  ; 
Well  pleas'd  to  hope  my  vacimt. hours 
Have  been  employ'd  to  sweeten  yours. 
Truth  under  fiction  I  impart, 
To  weed  out  folly  from  the  heart. 
And  show  the  paths  that  lead  astray 
The  wand'ring  nymph  from  wisdom's  w-ay, 

I  fjatter  none.     Ihc  great  and  good 
Are  by  their  actions  understood  ; 
Your  monument,  if  actions  raise. 
Shall  I  deface  by  idle  praise? 
I  echo  not  the  voice  of  Fame; 
That  dwells  delighted  on  your  name  : 
Her  friendlv  talc,  however  true. 
Were  i^att'ry,  if  i  told  it  you. 

^  The 
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•    Tb.e  pro\id,  tV.e  envious,  and  the  vain. 
The  jilt,  the  prude,  demand  my  strain  ; 
To  these,  dctfsiiug  praise,  I  write, 
And  vent-in  charily  my  spile  . 
With  friendly  hand  1  hold  tl.'C  glass 
'i'o  all,  pronjisciious,  as  they  pass : 
Should  follv  there  her  hkeness  vieu% 
1  .fret  not  that  the  mirror's  true  : 
If  tiic  faniustio  form  oHend, 
1  made  it  nwt,  but> would  amend. 
Virtue,  in  ev'r\'  clime  and  auo, 
Spurns  at  the  follj^-soothin^  pap;e  ; 
While  satire,  rhat  otfend<5  tlie  ear. 
Of  vice  and  passion,  pleases  her. 

Premising  this,  ycmr  anger  s parr  ; 
And  claim  ihd  fable  you  who  dare. 

The  hirds  in  place,  by  fictions  pccss'd. 
To  Jupiter  ihtir  pray'rs  address'd  :  .   > 

By  specious  Vic<  the  state  \\  as  ACx'd, 
Their  counsels  libellers  perplex'd  ; 
They  bef::;^  d-  (to  stop  seditious  lon^.'.ues) 
A  graciious  hearin*^  of  their  wrongs. 
Jo>e  grants  the  suit.     The  Eagle  .sate 
Decider  of  the  grand  debate. 

'I'hc  I've,  to  trust  and  pow'r  prcferr'd. 
Demands  j)ermission  to  be  heard. 
Says  he,  prolixity  of  phrase 
y(ni  know  I  hate.     Thi,  libel  .'^ays, 
•*  Some  birds  there  arc,  who,  prone  to  noise. 
Are  hir'd  to  silence  wisdom's  voice  ; 
And  skiird,  to  chatter  out  the  hour, 
Ili.^e  by  their  "mptiness  to  pow'r." 
That  this  is  aim'd  direct  at  me, 
No  doubt  yo.u  'U'  readily  agree  ; 
Yet  well  thi's  sage  assembly  knows. 
By  parts  to  government  1  rose. 
Mv  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state  ; 
^Magpies  were  never  known  to  prate. 

The  Kite  rose  up.     His  honest  heart 
In  virtue's  suHerings  bore  a  part. 
That  there  were  birds  of  prey  he  knew  : 
So  far  the  libeller  said  true  :       "     ' 
**  Voracious,  bold,  to  rapine  prone, 
Wlio  knew  no  int'rcst  l>uftheir  own  ; 
Who  hov'rhig  o'er  the  farmer's  yard-, 
!Nor  pigeon,  chick,  or  d tickling  spa r'd."- 
This  might  be  true;  but,  ifapplied 
To  him,  in  troth,  the  slahd'rer  lied. 
Since  ign'rance  then  might  be  misled, 
Snch  things,  he  thought,  were  best  unsaid. 

The  Crow  was  vex' d.     As  yester-niorn 
}lc  Hew  across  the  new-50wn  corn, 
A  screamino;  bnv  was  set  for  pay, 
JIc  knew,  to  drive  the  crows  away  ; 
Scandal  had  found  him  out  in  turn. 
And  buzz'd  abroad  that  crows  love  corn. 

The  Owl  arose  with  solemn  face. 
And  thus  harangu'd  upon  the  case: 
Tiiat  magpies  prate,  it  may  be  true  j 
A  kite  may  be  vora'cious  too  ; 
Crows  sometimes  (leal  hi  new-sown  pease  ; 
He  libels  not,  who  strikes  at  these  : 
The  slander  's  here-—"  But  there  are  birfk. 
Whose  wisdom'  lies  in  looks,  not  words  y 


Bhind'rers,  who  level  iti  the  dark. 
And  always  shoot  besirle  the  mark.' 
lie  names  not  me  ;  but  these  are  hints. 
Which  manifest  at  whom  he  squints  3 
r  were  indeed  that  blund'ring  fowl, 
']"()  question  if  he  meant  an  owl. 

Vc  wretches,  hence  !   the  Kagle  cries, 
'Tis  conscience,  consdence  that  apjdies  ; 
'^I'he  virtuous  mind  takes  no  alarm, 
Secur'd  by  innocence  froirt  harm  ; 
While  Guilt,  and  his  a'soclatc  Fear, 
Are  startled  at  the  passing  air. 


§  281. 


F A B I- R  II.     77/ c  Pa n flirr,  the  II u rs f, 
and  other  Beasts. 


The  man  who  seeks  to  Avin  tb.e  fair 

(So  custom  say^)  must  truth  forbear  ; 

Must  lav.ii  and  flatter,  crin!>;c  and  lie. 

And  raise  the  goddess  to  the  sky.  . 

For  (ruth  is  hateful  to  her  ear; 

A  rudeness  which  she  cannot  bear. 

A  rudeness  !  Yes,  1  speak  my  thoughts  ; 

For  truth  iipbraids  her  with  her  (aults.  ,    . 

How  wretched,  ('hloe,  then  am  I, 
Who  kne  you,  and  yet  cannot  lie  ? 
And  si  ill,  to  make  you  le^s  my  friend, 
1  strive  your  errors  to  amend! 
liut  shall  the  senseless  fop  impart 
The  softest  passion  to  your  heart'; 
While  he,  who  tells  \ou  honef»t  truth. 
And  points  to  ba})piness  your  youth, 
nctermincs,  bv  his  care,  his  lot, 
And  lives  neglccied  and  forgot  ? 

Trust  me,  mv  dear,  with  greater  ease, 
Your  taste  for  riatt'rv-  T  could  please-; 
.\nd  similes  in  each  dull  line., 
Like  glow-worm!!  in  the  dark,  should  shine-. 
\\  hat  if  I  say  your  lips  disclose 
The  freshness  of  tlie''op'ning  rose  ? 
Or  that  i'our  checks  are  beds  of  Hrtw'rs, 
hLnripen'd  by  refreshing  show'r»? 
Yet  certain  as  these, flow'rs  shall  fade, 
Time  ev'ry  beauty  \\'\\\  invade: 
'i'hc  buXtcrfly  of  various  hue. 
More  thati  the  flow'rs  resenddes  von  ; 
Fair,  fluty rinu;.  Ikkle,  busy  thing, 
To^pleasure  ever  on  the  wing, 
(iailv  coquetting  for  an  hour, 
.To  die,  andMie'er  be. thought  of  mfiic. 

VVoi-d'J  yoii^theblo(mi  of  youth  should  last  V 
'Tis  virtuw  that  must  bind  it  fait ; 
An  easy  carriage, .\yhohy  free 
From  so4ir  reserves  or  kvity  ; 
(TOod-naluE'd  mirth,  an  open  heart, 
.\nd  looks  unskiU'd  in  any  art  j-. 
Humility  enough  to  own  ■      .  . 

The  frailties  which  a  tViend  makAs  klle^vn, 
A ud. decent  j)ridc  enough  to  know '     "    - 
The  worth  that  yirtuejban  bestow.    '  '    •         - 

These  arc  the  charm<>  which  ne'evdecay. 
Though  yovilh  and  beautv  fade  fi way  ; 
.And  time,  which  all  things  else  femovvsi, 
Stilliheichtensvirtxie/.aiwlamproves.        •  ' 
I  *  You'll 
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You'll  frown,  niul  ask.  To  whaf  intent 
This  blunt  uddrt'ss  to  you  is  sciit  ? 
I  '11  Sparc  the  quosrion,  and  coiifess 
I  'd  i)raisc  you,  if  I  lov'd  you  less. 
Btitrcii!,  heaocxiy,  orconipbln, 
1  will  be  rude,  while  yonare  vain. 
Beneath  a  lion's  peaceful  reif^n. 
When  beasts  met  friendly  on  the  plain, 
A  Panther  of  niajestir  port 
(The  vainest  fcinaie  of  the  eourt) 
M'ith  spotted  bkin,  and  eyes  of  (ire, 
Fill'd  every  bos<^)ni  with  (lesire. 
AVhcre'er  she  niov'd,  a  servile  crowd- 
(>f  fawning  creatures  crin'j^'d  and  bow'd : 
Assemblies  ev'ry  week  she  held 
(liikc  modern  belles}  with  coxcombs  fill'd; 
u  liere  noise,  and  nonsense,  and  grimace. 
And  lies,  and  scandal,  fill'd  the  place. 

Behold  the  gay  fantastic  thing 
Encircled  by  the  spacious  ring  ! 
Low  bowiuLS  with  imjiortant  look, 
As  first  in  rank,  the  Monkey  spoke  : 

*'  Gad  lake  me,  madam!  but  i  swear, 
Ko  angel  ever  look'd  so  fair  : 
Forgive  my  rudeness,  but  I  vow 
You  were  not  quite  divine  till  tiow  ; 
Those  limbs !  that  shape!  ^m\  then  these  eyes  ! 

0  close  them,  or  the  gazer  dies  I" 
x\ay,  gentle  pug,  for  goodness  hush, 

I 'VOW  and  svvcar  you  miike  me  bUtsh ; 

1  shall  bcr  angry  at  this  rate  ; 

"I'is  SO  like  flalVry,  which  1  hate.    • 

The  Fox,  in  deeper  cunning  vers'd, 
The  beauties  of  the  mind  rehcars'd. 
And  talk'd  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  sense. 
To  which  the  fair  have  vast  pretencf'  1 
Yet  wcdl  he  knew  them  always  vain 
Of  Avl)at  tlicy  strive  not  to  attain,  j 
And  pluy'd  so  cuninnglv  his  part, 
'i'hat  pug  was  rivall'd  in  hi"  art. 

The  G'oatatro'w'd  his  am'rous  H.ime, 
And  burnt  —  for  Vvhat  he  durst  not  name; 
\et  hop'd- a  meeting  in  the  wood 
!Might  make  his  meaning  understood. 
Half  angry  at  the  l,old  address. 
She  frown'd  ;  but  yet  site  must  confess 
Such  beauties  nwiin  inflame  his  blood, 
But  still  hig  phrase  was  someuhat  rud(*. 

The  Hog  her  neatness  much  adniird ; 
The  fornul  Ass  her  swiftness  fir'd  : 
While  all  to  kc(\  her  folly  strove. 
And  by  their  praises  siiar'd'  her  love. 

The  Horse,  whose  geit'rous  heart  disduin'd 
Ani)lause  by  ser\ile  flatt'ry  gain'd, 
With  graceful  courage  silence  broke. 
And  thus  with  indignation  sj)oke  : 

\\  hen  fiatt'ring  monkeys  lawn  and  prate. 
They  justly  niise  contempt  or  liaie  ; 
Fo;u^tttrrit  's  turn'd  to  ridicule, 
Aybplauvled  by  the  grinning  fool, 
'1  iu;  artful  fox  voijr  wit  commends. 
To  lure  you  to  liis  selfish  ends  ; 
Frojn  the  vile  llatt'rer  turn  away, 
ypf  iiia\t;s  »akp  fiien4shi|)i>  to'lietray, 


Dis*miss  the  train  of  fops  and  fools. 
And  learn  to  live  by  wisdom'a  rules  ; 
Stu-h  beauties  might  thp  lion  varm. 
Did  not  \our  rt»lly  break  the  charm  ; 
l'\)r  who  would  court  that  lovely  shape, 
'J\)  be  the  rival  of  an  ape  r 

He?aid,  and  "snorting  in  disdain, 
Sjmru'd  at  the  crowd,  and  sought  the  plairt. 


§  282.     FABrE  ni:     The  Nighiingnlc  and  the 
Ohiv-ivorin. 

The  prudent  nymph,  whose  cheeks  disclose 

'J'he  lily  and  the  bhishinti;  rose, 

From  public  view  her  charms  will  screen. 

And  rarely  in  the  crowd  be  seen  ; 

This  simple  truth  shall  keep  her  wise — 

'*  The  fairest  fruits  attract  the  flies." 

One  nigli^t  a  Glow-worui,  proud  an*i  vain. 
Contemplaling  her  glitt'ring  train. 
Cried,  Sure  there  ne>  er  was  in  nature 
So  elegant,  so  tine  a  creature. 
All  other  insects  that  I  sec, 
'I'hc  frugal  ant,  industrious  bee. 
Or  silk-worm,  with  contempt  I  view  ; 
With  all  that  low,  Tiiechanic  crew. 
Who  servilely  llieir  lives  employ 
In  business,  enemy  to  joy. 
Mean,  vulgar  herd  I  ye  are  my  scorn  ; 
For  grandeur  only  I  was  born. 
Or  sure  am  sprung  froni  race  divine 
And  plac'd  on' earth  to  live  and  shine. 
Those  lights  that  sparkle  so  on  high, 
Are  but  the  glow-worms  of  the  j^ky ; 
And  kings  on  earth  their  gems  admire. 
Because  lijcy  imitate  my  fire. 

She  spA)ke.     Aitenfn  e  on  a  spray, 
A  Nightingale  forbore  his  lay  ; 
Me  saw  the  shining  morsel  near. 
And  flew,  directctl  by  tlK?  glare  ; 
A%vhilc  he  gaz'd  wit!)  sober  look. 
And  tluis  the  trembling  prev  bespoke; 

Deluded  fool,  with  pride  elate  ! 
Know,  'tis  thy  beauty  brinp;s  thy  fate: 
Less  dazzliiig,  long  l.kou  mightst  have  Iain 
I'nheeded  on  the  velvet  plain  : 
Pride,  soon  or  late,  degraded  mourns. 
And  beautv  wrecks  Avhom  she  adorns. 


Hymen  and  Death. 
Sixteen,  d'  ye  say  ?  Nay  then,  'tis  time ; 
Another  year  destroys  your  prime. 
But  stav  —  the  settlement?  "  That's  made." 
\\\\\  then 's  my  simple  girl  afraid  I 
"i'et  hold  a  moment,  if  you  can. 
And  heedfully  the  falde  scan. 

The  shades  were  fled,  the  morning  blush'd, 
The  winds  were  in  their  caverns  luish'd. 
When  Hymen,  pensive  ;uul  sedate. 
Held  o'er  the  fields  his  musing  gait. 
Behind  him,  thro'  the  green-wood  shade. 
Death's  meagre  form  the  o;od  survey'd  ; 
Who  quicklv,  with  gigantic  stride, 
(Jutwcnt  his  ixice,  and  joiii'd  liis  side. 

^  Tire 
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The  chat  on  various  sul'ijects  ran, 
'Ji^Jl  iingfy  Hymen  thus  began  : 

Relentless  Death  !  whose  iron  sway 
Moitals  fehictant  must  obey. 
Still  of  thy  pow'r  shall  I  complain. 
And  thy  too  partial  hand  arraign  ? 
Wlien  'Ciipio  brinQ;s  a  pair  of  liearts, 
AW  over  stack  with  eq\ial  darta, 
Thy  cruel  shafts  n)v  hopes  deride, 
Aiid  cut  the  knot  that  Hymen  tied. 

Shall  not  the  bloody  and  the  hold, 
The  miser  hoarding  up  his  gold, 
The  harlot  reeking  from  the  stew. 
Alone  thy  fell  revenge  pursue  ? 
But  must  the  j^utle  and  the  kind 
Thy  fury,  undistinguisli'd,  fjnd  ? 

The  monarch  cahidy  thus  replied  : 
Wei<2;h  well  the  cause,  and  then  deride. 
That  friend"  of  yours  you  lately  nani'd, 
Cupid  alone,  is  to  be  blani'd  ; 
Then  let  tht  charge  be  justly  laid  : 
That  idle  boy  neglects  his  trade, 
And  liardly  one  in  twenty  years 
A  couple  to  your  temple  hears.- 
The  wretches,  whom  your  ollice  blends, 
Silenus  now,  or  Plutus  sends  ;  • 
Hence  care,  and  bitterness,  and  strife. 
Arc  common  to  the  nuptial  life. 

Believe  me !  more  than  all  mankind 
Your  vot'ries  my  compassion  find. 
Yet  cruel  am  I  call'd,  and  base. 
Who  seek  the  wretched  to  release  ; 
The  captive  from  his  bonds  to  free, 
Indif^soluble  but  for  me. 
'Tis  I  entice  him  to  the  yoke ; 
By  me  your  crowded  altars  smoke  : 
For  mortals  boldly  dare  the  noose, 
Secure  that  Death  will  set  them  loose.    • 


§  284.     FABLE  V.     The  Pod  and  his  Patron. 
Why,  Cclia,  is  your  spreading  waist 
So  loose,  so  nep;ligcntly  lac'd? 
Why  must  the  wrapping  bed-gown  hide 
Your  snowy  bosom's  swelling  pride  ? 
How  ill  that  dress  adorns  your  head, 
pistain'd  and  rumpled  from  the  bed  ! 
Those  clouds  that  shade  your  blooming  face 
A  little  water  might  displace, 
As  Nature  ev'ry  morn  bestows 
The  crystal  dew  to  cleanse  the  rose. 
Those  tresses,  as  the  raven  black. 
That  wav'd  in  ringlets  down  your  back, 
Uncomb'd,  and  injur'd  by  ne",lcct. 
Destroy  the  fice  which  once  they  dcck'd. 

Whence  this  forgetfulness  of  drtss? 
Pray,  Madam,  are  you  married?  —  Yes. 
Nay,  then  indeed  the  wonder  ceases  ; 
No  matter  now  how  loose  your  dress  is  ; 
The  end  is  won,  your  fortune  's  made  ; 
Your  sister  now  may  take  the  trade. 

Ala^  !   what  pity  'ti.-,  to  find 
This  fault  in  halfthe  female  kind  ! 
From  hence  proceeds  aversiorr,  strife. 
And  all  that  sours  the  wedded  life. 


Beauty  can  only  point  the  dart, 
'Tis  neatness  guides  it  to  the  heart ; 
Let  neatness  then  and  beauty  strive 
To  keep  a  wav'ring  flame  alne. 

'Tis  harder  far  (you'll  find  it  truf") 
To  keep  the  conquest,  than  subdue  ; 
Admit  us  once  behind  the  screen. 
What  is  there  farther  to  be  seen  ? 
A  newer  fice  mav  raise  the  flame,. 
But  ev'ry  woman  is  the  same. 

Then  study  chiefly  to  nnprove 
The  charm  that  fix'd  your  husband's  love. 
\\"cigh  well  his  humoir.     Was  it  dress 
That  gave  your  beauty  pow'r  to  ble«s  ? 
Pursue  it  still ;  be  neater  seen  ; 
'Tis  ahvays  frugal  to  be  clean  ; 
So  shall  vou  keep  alive  desire, 
And  time's  swift  wing  shall  fan  the  fire. 
,   In  garret  hij;h  (as  stories  say) 
A  Poet  sung  his  tuneful  lay  ; 
So  soft,  so  smooth,  his.vvrse  you'd  swear 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  there  : 
Thro'  all  the  town  his  praises  nmgj 
His  sonnets  at  the  playhouse  sung; 
High  waving  o'er  his^'ib'ring  head. 
The  goddess  Want  her  pinions  spread. 
And  with  poetic  fury  fir'd. 
What  Phoebus  faintly  had  inspir'd. 

A  noble  youth,  of  taste  and  wit, 
Approv'd  the  sprightly  things  he  writ, 
And  sought  him  in  his  cobweb  dome, 
Discharg'd  his  rent,  and  Ijrought  him  home, 

Bchoicl  him  at  the  stalt  ly  board  ! 
Who  but  the  Poet  and  my'l^rd  I 
Eiich  day  deliciously  he  dines, 
And  greedy  quaffs  the  gen'rous  wines  ; 
His  sides  were  plump,  his  skin  was  sleek. 
And  plenty  wanton'd  on  his  cheek  ; 
Astonish'd  at  the  change  so  new. 
Away  th'  inspiring  goddess  flew. 

Now,  dropt  for  nolitics  and  news. 
Neglected  lay  the  (Iroopijig  Muie, 
Unmindful  whence  his  fortune  came. 
He  stifled  the  poetic  flame  ; 
Nor  tale,  nor  sonnet,  for  my  lady. 
Lampoon,  nor  epigram,  was  ready. 

With  just  contempt  his  Patron  saw 
(Resolv'd  his  bounty  to  withdraw)  ; 
And  thus  with  anger  in  his  look. 
The  late-repenting  fool  bespoke  : 

Blind  to  the  good  that  courts  thee  growh. 
Whence  has  the  sun  of  favor  shone  X 
Delighted  with  thy  tuneful  art, 
I'.steem  was  growing  in  niy  heart  j 
B\it  idly  thou  reject'st  the  charm 
That  gave  it  birth,  and  kept  it  warm, 

Unthinking  fools  alone  despise 
The  arts  that  taught  them  first  to  rise. 


§  285.     FABLE  VI.     The  fVolf^  the  Shee]>^ 
and  the  Lamh. 
Duty  demands,  the  parent's  voice 
Should  sanctify  the  daughter's  choice  * 
In  that  is  due  obedience  shown ; 
To  choose,  belongs  to  her  aloue. 

May- 
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Mav  horror  «eise  liis  midniaiht.  hour, 
Wlio  builds  upon  a  parent's  pow'r. 
And  claims,  by  purchase  rile  and  base, 
1'he  loathitig  maid  for  his  embrace  ; 
Hence  virtue  sickens  ;  and  the  breast, 
M'here  peace  had  built  her  downy  nest, 
Becomes  the  troubled  seal  of  care, 
And  pines  with  anguish  and  dcsjiair. 

A  Wolf,  rapacious,  rough,  and  bold, 
Whose  nightly  plunders  thinn'd  the  fold, 
Con  tern  platini;.  his  ill-spent  life, 
And  cloy'd  with  thefts  would  take  a  wife, 
lils  purpose  known,  the  8a\age  race 
]n  num'rous  crowds  attends  the  place  ; 
For  why,  a  niij^^hty  wolf  he  was. 
And  held  dominion  in  his  jaws. 
Her  lav'rite  whelp  each  mother  brought, 
And  humbly  his  -alliance  sought ; 
But  cold  bv  age,  or  else  too  nice, 
None  found  acceptance  in  his  eyes. 

It  happen'd  as  at  early  dawn. 
He  solitary  cros^'d  the  lawn, 
Stray'd  from  the  fold,  the  sportive  Lamb 
Skipp'd  wanton  by  heV  fleecy  Dam  ; 
When  Cupid,  foe  to  man  and  beast, 
Discharg'd  an  arrow  at  his  breast. 

The  tim'rous  breed  the  robber  knew. 
And  trembling  o'er  the  meadow  flew; 
Their  nimblest  speed  the  Wolf  o'eriook. 
And  courteous  thus  the  D;uti  bespoke  : 
Stay,  fairest,  and  suspend  your  fear> 
Trust  me,  no  enemy  is  near: 
These  jaws,  in  slaughter  oft  imbru'd, 
At  length  have  known  enough  of  blood ; 
And  kinder  bus'ncss  brings  me  now, 
Vanqulsh'd,  at  beauty's  feet  to  bow. 
You  have  a  daughter  —  sweet,  forgive 
A  Wolf's  address  —  in  her  I  live  ; 
I^ove  from  her  eyes  like  lightning  came. 
And  se't  ray  marrow  all  on  flame  -, 
Let  your  consent  confirm  my  choice. 
And  ratify  our  nuptial  joys. 

Me  am'pl."  wealth  and  pow'r  attend. 
Wide  o'er  the  plains  my  realms  exteiid  j 
What  midnight  robber  dare  inviide 
Tlie  fold,  if  1  the  guard  am  made  ? 
At  home  the  shepherd's  cur  may  sleep. 
While  I  secure  mv  master's  sheep. 
Discourse  like  this'  attentipn  claim'd  ; 
"Grandeur  tjlie  mother's  breast  inflam'd; 
Now^  fearless  by  his  side  she  walk'ci. 
Of  settlements  and  jointures  talk'd; 
Propos'd,  and  doubled  her  demands. 
Of  flow'rv  fields,  and  turnip-lands. 
The  Wolf  agrees.     Her  bosom  swells ; 
To  Miss  her  nappy  fatt?  she  tells ; 
And,  of  the  grand  alliance  vain. 
Contemns  her  kindred  of  the  plain. 

The  loathing  Lamb  with  horfor  hears, 
And  wearies  out  her  Dam  with  pray'ra ; 
But  all  in  vain  ;  mamma  best  knew 
What  unexpexienc'd  girls  should  do. 
$o,  to  the  neighb'ring  meadow  carried^ 
A  formal  aas  the  couple  njarried. 
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Torn  from  the  tyrant  mother's  iiJe, 
The  trembler  goes,  a  viclmi-bride  ;  '.■ 

Reluctant  meets  the  rude  embrace. 
And  bleats  aujong  the  howling  race. 
With  horror  oft  her  eyes  behold 
Her  murder'd  kindred  of  the  fold  j 
Kach  day  a  sister  lamb  is  serv'd. 
And  at  tlie  ghnton's  table  carv'd  ; 
The  crashing  bones  he  gi'inds  for  food, 
And  slakes  his  thirst  with  streaming  blood. 

Lovx',  who  the  crtiel  mind  detevits. 
And  lodges  but  in  gentle  breasts, 
W  as  now  no  more.     Enjoyment  past. 
The  savage  hitnger'd  for  the  feast ; 
But  (as  we  find  in  human  race, 
A  mask  conceals  the  villain's  face) 
Justice  uuist  authorise  the  treat ; 
Till  then  he  long'd,  but  durst  p.ot  cat. 

As  forth  he  walk'd  in  quest  of  prey. 
The  hunters  niin  him  on  the  way : 
Fear  wings  his  flight;  the  marsh  he  sought:- 
The  snuffing  dogs  are  set  at  f  uilt. 
His  stomach  baiilk'd,  now  hunger  gnaws, 
Houling  he  grinds  his  empty  jaws  : 
Food  must  be  had,  and  Lamb  is  ni^h  ; 
His  maw  invokes  the  fraudful  lie. 
Is  this  (dissembling  rage,  he  cried) 
The  gentle  virtue  of  a  bride? 
That,  learn'd  with  man's  destroying  raccy 
She  sets  her  husband  foi  the  «hace? 
By  treach'ry  prompts  the  noisy  hound  • 
To  scent  his  footsteps  on  the  ground  ? 
Thou  trait' rc^s  vile]  for  this  thv  blood 
Shall  glut  my  rage,  and  dye  the  wood  ! 

So  saying,  on  the  Lamb  he  flies, 
Beneatli  his  jaws  the  victim  dies. 

§  286.     FABLE  VII.    The  Goose  and  the  Simns^ 

i  HATE  the  face,  liowever  fiir,  ;  j 

That  carries  an  aficctcd  air; 

The  llspliig  tone,  the  sliape  constrain'd. 

The  studied  look,  the  passion  fcign'd, 

Are  fopperies  v.hich  only  tend 

To  injure  what  ihey  strive  to  mend. 

With  what  superior  grace  enchants 
The  tace,  wliich  nature's  pencil  paint?  1 
W*here  eyes,  unexercis'd  in  art. 
Glow  with  the  meaning  of  the  heart! 
Where  freedom  and  good-humor  sit. 
And  easy  gaiety  and  wit ! 
Though'  perfect  beauty  be  not  there. 
The  masta-  lines,  thefinish'd  air. 
We  catch  from  ev'ry  look  delight, 
And  grow  enamour'd  at  the  sight : 
For  beauty,  though  we  all  approve, 
Excites  our  v.'ondcr  more  than  love  ; 
While  the  agreeable  strikes  sure, 
And  gives  the  wounds  wo  cannot  cure. 

Wliy  then,  my  Anioret,  this  care, 
Tliat  forms  you,  in  efl'ect,  less  fair  ? 
If  nature  on  your  cheek  bestows 
A  bloom  that  cnmlates  the  rose, 
Or  from  some  heavenly  image  drew 
A  foTm  Apelles  never  knc,\v,    . 

You 
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Your  ill-i'LulgM  aid  will  you  impart. 
And  tpoil  by  nicrctricious  art? 
Or  had  von,  nature's  error,  come 
Abortive  from  the  mother's  womb, 
Your  iorming  care  she  still  rejects. 
Which  only  heightens  her  defectsj. 
Wlien  such,  of  gliltrin^ jewels  proud. 
Still  press  the  foremost  in  the  crowd. 
At  cv'ry  public  show  are  seen. 
With  look  awry,  and  awjcward  mien. 
The  gaudy  dress  attracts  the  eye, 
And  magnilk'S  deformity. 

Nature  may  underdo  lier  part. 
But  seldom  wants  the  help  of  art  j 
Tru^t  her,  she  is  your  surest  friend, 
Ivor  made  your  form  for  you  to  mend. 

A  (roose,  affected,  em))ty,  vain, 
The  shrillest  of  the  cackhn<;5  train. 
With  proud  and  elevated  cret-t, 
Precetlence  claim'd  above  the  rest. 

Savs  she,  I  laugh  at  hunuui  race, 
Who  say  geese  hobble  in  their  pace  ; 
Look  here  !  —  the  sland'rous  lye  detect } 
No  liau^i-hty  man  is  so  erect. 
That  peacock  yonder!  Lord,  how  vain 
The  creature  's  of  his  gaudy  train  ! 
If  both  were  stript,  I  pawn  my  word 
A  goo?e  would  be  the  finer  bird. 
Nature,  to  hide  her  t)wn  defects, 
Jler  bungled  work  with  finery  decks  ; 
Were  geese  set  ofl"  with  half  that  show, 
WouUl  men  admire  the  peacock  !  No. 

Thus  vaunting,  'cross  the  mead  she  stalks. 
The  cackling  breed  attend  her  ^valk3 ;   ■ 
The  sun  shot  down  his  noon-tide  beams, 
Tllie  Swans  were  s[)ortin^  in  tlie  sireanis ; 
Their  snowy  plumes  and  stately  pride 
Provok'd  her  spleen.     Why  there,  she  cried. 
Again  what  arrogance  we  sec  ! 
Tliosc  creaturcij !  how  they  niiinic  me  I 
Shall  ev'ry  fowl  the  water  skim. 
Because  we  geese  are  known  to  swim  ! 
Ilumilitv  they  soon  shall  learn, 
And'their  own  emptiness  discern. 

So  saying,  with  extended  wings, 
J  jghtly  vipon  the  wave  she  springs  ; 
Her  bosom  swells,  she  spreads  her  plumes, 
And  the  swan's  stalely  crest  assumes. 
C'ontempt  and  mockery  ensued, 
And  bursts  of  laughter  shook  the  flood.  - 
'     A  Swan,  superior  to  the  rest, 
Sprung  forth,  and  thus  the  fool  addrtss'd  : 

Conceited  tiling,  elate  with  pride  ! 
Thy  ufieelatiou  ail  deride  : 
These  airs  thy  awkwardness  impart. 
And  show  thee  plainly  as  thou  art. 
Among  thy  equals  of  the  flock 
Thou  hadst  escap'd  the  public  mock  5 
And,  as  thy  parts  to  good  conduce. 
Been  deem'd  an  honest  hobbling  goo^c. 

Learn  hence  to  studv  wisdom's  rules  j 
Know,  fopjxiry  's  the  pride  of  fools  ; 
And,  striving  nature  to  conceal. 
You  only  her  defects  re\eal. 


§  287.    FAULE  VIII.    The  iMwycr  arid  Justice, 
Love  !  thou  divinest  good  below  ! 
Thy  pure  delights  few  mortals  know  : 
Our  rebel  hearts  thy. sway  disown,  . 
\\  bile  tyrant  lust  u&urps  thy  throne. 
The  bounte(ms  God  of  nature  made    ■ 
'J'iie  sexes  for  each  other's  aid  j 
Tlieir  ujutual  talents  to  emjjlor. 
To  lessen  ills,  and  heighfcii  joy. 
To  weaker  woman  he  assign 'd 
That  soft'ning  gentleness  of  mind. 
That  can  by  symp:uhy  impart 
Its  likeness  to  the  roughest  heart. 
Her  eyes  with  mtigic  povy'r  endued, 
'I'o  fire  the  dull,  and  awe  tlie  rude. 
His  rosy  fingers  on  her  face 
Shed  la\  ish  ev'ry  blooming  grace, 
.\ndsiamp'd  (perfection  to  display) 
His  mildest  image  on  her  clav.      • 

Man,  active,  resolute,  and' bold. 
He  fashion'd  in  a  difi'erent  mould, 
With  useful  arts  Ids  mind  infiMin'd, 
His  l)rcast  with  nobler  passions  warm'd  ; 
He  gave  him  knowledge,  taste,  and  sense. 
And  courage  for  tlie  fair's. defence. 
Mer  frame,  resistless  to  each  wrong,  ■ 
Demands  protection  from  tlie  strong  j 
To  man  she  flies^when  fiar  alarms. 
And  claims  the  temple  of  his  arms. 

By  nature's  Author  thusdi-clarld 
The  woman's  sovereign  and  her  guard. 
Shall  man  by  treach'rous  wiles  invade 
The  ^veakntiss  he  ^vas  nieatU  to  aid  ?• 
\\  hile  beauty,  gi\en  to  inspire 
Protecting  love,  and  soft  desire. 
Lights  up  a  wild-fire  in  the  heavt,- 
And  to  its  owu  breast  points  the  dart, 
Becomes  the  spoiler's  base  pretence 
To  triumph  ovit  iiuiocence. 

■"J'he  wolf,  that  tears  the  tim'rous  sheep, 
A\'as  rie\er'seL  the  folil  to  keep  ; 
Nor  was  the  tiger,  or  the  )>ard, 
Meant  the  beni{j;hted  trav'ller'5  guard  j 
But  man,  the  wildeit  l>east  of  prey,    . 
Wears  friendshi}t's  sendiLiuce  lo  lietray  j 
Jlis  strength  against  the  weak  employs  ; 
And  where  he  should  protect,  destroys. 

J^a^t  twelve  o'clock,  the  watchman  cried  ;- 
His  brief  the  studious  lawyer  plied  ;  ■ 
The  all-prevailing  fee  laynigh,  •    . 
I'he  earnest  of  to-morrow'slie. 
Sudden  the  furious  whids  arise, 
'I'he  jarring  casement  shatler'd  flics : 
The  doors  admit  a  hollow  sound, 
.\nd  rattling  from  their  hinges  bound  ; 
When  Justice,  in  ablaze  of  hght, 
Revcal'd  her  radiant  form  to  sight. 

The  wretch  with  thrilling  horror  shook  j' 
r.oose  ev'ry  joint,  and  pale  .his  look  ; 
Not  having  seen  her  in  the  courts. 
Or  found  her  mention'd  in  reports. 
He  ask'd,  with  fakring  tongue,  her  name. 
Her  ctraitd  thercj  and  whcacc  she  came  ? 

Sternly 
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Sternly  tli*^'  white-rob'd  Shadt-  replied 
(A  crimson  t^low  lier  visage  dyed)'; 
C'ansi  vliou  bo  doubtful  %vho  i  ;itu? 
h  .lusiice  ^rovvn  so  stnui^c  a  name? 
Were  not  vour  courts  for  Justice  rais'd  ? 
"Twas  there,  of  old,  my  altars  blaz'd. 
My  guardian  thee  1  did  elect, 
Mv  sacred  temple  to  protect, 
'J'tiat  thou  Mid  all  thy  venal  tribe, 
Should  spurn  the  goddess  for  tlie  bribe. 
Aload  the  ruin'd  client  cries. 
Justice  has  neither  ears  nor  eyes  ; 
In  foul  alhance  with  the  bar, 
'Gainst  me  tlie  judge  denounces  war. 
And  nnelv  issues  his  decree 
But  with'intent  to  baffle  me. 

She  paus'd —  her  brciist  with  fury  buru'd 
The  tremblinj^  Lawver  thus  reiuru'd  : 

I  own  the  charge  is  justly  laid, 
And  weak  th' excuse  that  can  be  made; 
W't  search  the  spacious  globe  and  see 


iTal!  mankind  are  n< 


)t  like 


'i'he  gown-man,  skill'd  in  Romish  lies. 
By  faith's  false  gUiss  deludes  our  eyes  : 
O'er  conscience  rides  without  control. 
And  r()l)S  the  man  to  save  his  soul. 

The  doctor,  with  imi)ortant  face, 
I'y  sly. design  mistakes  the  case  ; 
Vrocribes,  and  spins  out  the  disease. 
To  trick  the  patient  of  his  fees. 

The  soldier  rough  with  many  a  scar. 
And  red  with  slaughter,  leads  the  war; 
If  he  a  nation's  trust  betray, 
Tiie  foe  has  offer'd  double  pay. 

When  vice  o'er  all  mankind  prevails. 
And  weighty  int'rest  turns  the  scales. 
Must  1  be  better  than  the  rest. 
And  harbour  Justice  in  my  breast? 
(.)n  one  side  only  take  the  fee, 
-Content  with  poverty  and  tiiee? 

Tliou  blind  to  sense,  and  \ile  of  mind, 
Th'  exasperated  Shade  rejoin'd. 
If  virtue  from  the  vvorld  is  flown. 
Will  other's  faults  excuse  thy  own  ? 
For  sicklv  souls  the  priest  was  made; 
Pliysicians  for  the  body's  aid  ; 
'I'iic  soldier  guarded  liberty  ; 
]\fan,  \voman,  and  the  lawyer  me. 
J  fall  are  laithless  to  their  trust, 
'J'hey  leave  not  thee  the  less  unjust. 
Henceforth  your  pleadings  I  disclaim, 
Aud  bar  the  sanction  of  rnv  name  ; 
Within  your  courts  it  shall  be  read. 
That  Justice  from  the  law  is  lied. 

She  spoke;  and  hid  in  shades  her  face, 
Till  Ilardwickc  sooth'd  her  into  grace. 


§  28*?.    FABLE  IX.  The  Farmer,  the  Sjiar 
and  ikc  Cat, 

Why  ktuts  my  dear  her  angry  brow  ? 
What  rule  olVence  alarms  you  now  ^ 
1  said  that  Delia's  fair,  'ti^  true. 
But  (lid  1  say  she  eqw^ill'J  you  ? 


Id, 


Can't  I  another's  face  commend, 
Or  to  Jier  virtues  be  a  friend, 
liut  instantly  your  forehead  lours, 
As  il"  her  merit  lessen'd  yours } 
J'rom  female  envy  never  free, 
All  must  be  blind  because  you  see. 


Sitney  the  garden,  Helds,  anc 
The  buds,  the  blossoms,  and  th' 


d  lx)\V'rs, 
lie  tlovv'rs  ; 
I'hen  tell  me  wlierc  the  woodbine  grows 
'I'hat  vies  in  sweetness  with  the  rose; 
Or  where  the  lily's  snowy  white. 
That  thro>vs  such  beauties  on  the  sight  ?    , 
Vet  lully  rs  it  lo  declare. 
That  these  are  neither  sweet  nor  fair. 
Thecr\stal  shines  with  fainter  rays 
Before  the  diamond's  brighter  blaze  j 
And  fops  will  sav  the  diamond  dies 
Before  the  lustre  of  vour  eyes  : 
lint  I,  who  dial  in  truth,  denv 
That  neither  shine  when  vou  are  bv. 

AVhcu  zephyrs  o'er  the  blossom  stray. 
And  sweets  along  the  airconvev, 
Siia'n't  1  the  fragrant  breez.e  inhale. 
Because  vou  i>reaihc  asweiter  gale? 

Sweet  arc  the  flov.-'rs  that  deck  the  field  j 
Sweet  is  the  smell  the  blossoms  yield  ; 
Sweet  is  the  summer  gale  that  blows; 
And  SNveet,  tho'  sweeter  you,  the  rose. 

Shall  envy  then  torment  >our  brqast, 
if  you  are  lovelier  than  the  rest  ? 
F<fr  while  1  give  Uy  each  her  due, 
Bv  praising  them  I  Ratter  vou  ; 
And  praising  most,  J  still  declare 
You  fairest,  where  the  rest  are  fair. 

As  at  his  board  a  farmer  sate, 
Replenish'd  bv  his  homely  treat, 
His  fav'rite  Spaniel  near  him  stood, 
And  with  his  master  shar'd  the  food  ; 
The  crackling  bones  his  Jaws  devour'd. 
His  lapping  tongue  the  trenchers  scour'd  ; 
Till,  sated  novv',  supine  he  lay. 
And  snor'd  the  rising  fumes  awa\-. 

The  hungry  Cat,  in  turn,  drew  near. 
And  humbly  crav'd  a  sen ant"s  share; 
Her  modest  worth  the  master  knew. 
And  straight  the  fatt'ning  ni(n-sel  tlijfcw: 
KnragM,   the  snarling  Cur  awoke. 
And  thus  \viih  sj)itcful  envy  spoke: 

They  only  claim  a  right  to  eat. 
Who  earn  by  services  their  meatj 
Me,  zeal  and  industry  inllame 
To  scour  the  fields  and  spring  the  game ; 
Or,  plunged  in  the  wint'rv  wave, 
For  man  the  wounded  bird  to  sine. 
With  watchful  diligwice  1  keep 
From  prowling  wolves  his  fleei-y  sheep  : 
At  home  liis  midnight  hours  secure. 
And  drive  the  robber  from  the  door  : 
For  this  hii  breast  with  kindness  glows, 
-  For  this  his  iiand  the  food  bestows  ; 
And  shall  thy  indule^ce  impar-t 
A  warmer  friend'diip  to  his  lu'irt, 
'i'hat  thus  he  wh?  me  of  my  due», 
To  paiiiper  sucU  ^ilc  things  iis  you  ! 

I  own 
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I  own  (with  ineeknes??  Puss  replied) 
Superior  merit  on  your  side ; 
Nor  docs  iiiy  breast  with  envv  swell. 
To  find  it  recompensM  so  well ; 
Yet  I,  in  nhat  my  nature  can. 
Contribute  to  the  aoorl  of  man. 
"VVliose  clavvs  dcstrovthe  pilf'ririg  mouse? 
Who  drives  the  verrain  from  the  house  ? 
Or,  watchful  for  tire  lah'ring  swain, 
From  lurking  rat?  secures  the  grain  ? 
From  hence,  if  he  rewards  bestow. 
Why  should  your  heart  with  gall  o'erflow  ? 
Wlsy  pine  my  happiness  to  see. 
Since  there 's  enough  for  you  and  rae  ? 

1'he  words  are  just,  the  farmer  cried. 
And  spurri'd  the  snarler  from  his  side. 


§  £89.     FABLE  X.     The  Spider  and  the  Bee. 
The  nymph  who  walks  the  public  streets, 
And  sets  lier  cap  at  all  she  meets, 
May  catch  the  fool  who  turns  to  stare  ; 
But  men  of  sense  avoid  the  snare. 

As  on  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
With  silken  line,  my  I.jdia  stood, 
J  smil'd  to  see  the  pains  she  took 
To  cover  o'er  the  fraudful  hook. 
Along  the  forest  as  wt;  stray'd, 
You  saw  the  boy  his  lime-twigs  spread  j 
Guess'd  you  the  reason  of  his  fear, 
L»'St,  heidless,  wc  approach  loo  near  ? 
For  as  behind  the  bush  we  lay, 
The  linnet  flutter'd  on  the  spriv. 

Needs  t'«iere  such  caution  to  delude 
The  scaly  fr\',  and  feathered  brood  ? 
And  think  you,  with  inferior  art. 
To  captivate  the  human  heart? 

The  maid  who  modestly  conceals 
Her  beauties,  while  she  hides,  reveals. 
Give  but  a  glimpse,  and  fancy  draws 
Whate'er  the  Grecian  Venus  was. 
From  Eve*s  first  fig- leaf  to  brocade. 
All  dress  was  meant  for  fancy's  aid  ; 
Which  evermore  delighted  dwells 
On  what  the  bashful  nvmph  conceals. 

When  Gclia  struts  in  man's  attire, 
^    She  shows  too  much  to  raise  desire  ; 
But,  from  the  hoop's  bewitching  r«und. 
Her  very  shoe  has  pow'r  to  wound. 

The  roving  eye,  the  bosom  bare, 
The  forVrard  laugh,  the  wanton  air, 
May  catch  the  fop  :  for  gudgeons  strike 
At  the  bare  hook  and  bait  ahke  ; 
While  salmon  play  regardless  by. 
Till  art  like  nature  forms  the  fly. 

Beneath  a  peasant's  homely  thatch 
A  Bpifter  long  hail  held  her  watch  ; 
From  morn  to  night  with  restless  care,' 
She  spun  her  web,  and  wove  her  snare. 
Within  the  limits  of  her  reign 
I^y  many  a  headless  captive  slain  ; 
Or  flutt'ring  struggled  in  the  toils, 
To  burst  the  chairus,  and  slum  her  wiles. 

A  straying  Bee,  that  perch'd  hard  byj 
Beheld  ncr  with  disdainful  eve, 


And  thus  began  :  Mean  thing  !  give  o'er. 
And  lay  thy  slender  threads  no  more  j 
A  tlioughlless  fly  or  two,  or  most. 
Is  ail  the  conquest  thou  canst  boast  j 
For  bees  of  sense  thy  arts  evade. 
We  see  SQ  plain  the  nets  are  laid. 

The  gaudy  tulip,  that  displays 
Her  spreading  foliage  to  gaz.e; 
That  points  her  charms  at  all  she  sees. 
And  yields  to  ev'ry  wanton  breeze, 
Attracts  not  me;  where  blushing  grows. 
Guarded  with  thorns,  the  modest  rose, 
l^namour'd  round  alid  round  1  fly. 
Or  on  her*  fragrant  bosom  lie  ; 
Reluctant  she  my  ardor  meets, 
Arwl  bashful  renders  up  her  sweets. 

'i  o  wiser  heads  attention  lend. 
And  learn  this  lesson  from  a  friend: 
She  v(ho  with  modesty  retires. 
Adds  fuel  to  her  lover^s  fires  ; 
While  sucIj  incautiou<<  jiks  as  you 
By  folly  your  own  schemes  undo. 


§  290.  FABLE  xf.  The  I'oung  Lion  and  the  Ape 

'Tis  true,  I  blame  your  lover's  choice. 

Though  flatter'd  by  the  public  voice; 

And  pee\  isli  grow,  and  sick,  to  hear 

His  exclamations,  O  hoM-  fair  ! 

I  listen  not' to  wild  delights, 

And  trans{>orts  of  expected  nights  ; 

\V  hat  is  to  me  your  hoard  of  charms. 

The  whiteness  of  your  neck  and  arms  ? 

Needs  there  no  accpiisition  more 

To  keep  contention  from  the  door  ? 

Yes  ;  past  a  fortnight,  and  you'll  find 

All  beauty  cloys,  but  of  the  mind. 

Sense  and  good  humor  ever  pVove 
The  surest  cOrds  to  fasten  love. 
Yet,  Phillis,  simplest  of  your  sex, 
Voii  never  think  but  to  perplex; 
C.'ocpietting  it  witli  ev'ry  ape 
Th.1t  siruis  abroad  in  human  shap6  j  ' 

Not  that  the  coxcomb  is  j-our  taste. 
But  that  it  slings  vour  lover's  hn^ait. 
Tc-uiorrow  you  resign  the  sway, 
Prepar'd  to  honor -^and  obey  ; 
Thf  tyrant  mistress  change  for  life. 
To  the  subniissidn  of  a  wife. 

Your  follies,  if  you  can,  suspend,    \ 
And  learn  instruction  from  a  friend  v   - 

llcluciatit  hear  the  first  address, 
Tllink  often  ere  you  answer  Yes  : 
But,  once  resolv'd,  throw  cfl"  disguise. 
And  wear  your  wishes  in  your  eyes; 
With  caution  ev'ry  look  h^rbeiir 
That  might  create  one  jealous  fear, 
A  lover's  ripening  hopes  confiiund. 
Or  give  tlie  jren'njus  i^rc.ist  a  wound  : 
Contemn  the  gulisn  arts  to  teaze, 
Nor  use  your  pow'r,  unless  to  please; 
For  fools  alone  with  rigor  sway. 
When,  sooti  or  late,  they  nuist  obey. 

The  King  of  Brutes,  m  life's  decline, 
Resolv'd  doniiniou  to  resign  ;  . 

The 
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The  beasts  \wrc  Kiinirfion'd  to  appear, 
And  bend  l^etbre  the  royal  heir. 
They  came  :  a  day  was  fix'd  ;  the  cro'wd 
Befare  their  futare  monarch  bow'd. 
•     A  dapper  Monkey,  pert  and  vahi, 
Stepp'd  torth,  and  tlius  address'd  the  train  : 
Why  cringe,  my  friends,  with  :ila\  ish  awe. 
Before  this  pageant  king  of  straw  i 
Shall  we  anticipate  the  hour. 
And,  ere  we  feel  it,  own  his  pow'r  ? 
The  counsels  of  experience  prize, 
I  know  the  maxims  of  the  wise  ; 
Subjection  let  us  cast  away, 
And  live  the  monarcha  of  to-d^y  ; 
'Tis  ours  the  vacant  hand  to  spurn. 
And  play  the  tyrant  each  in  turn. 
So  shall  he  right  from  wrong  discern. 
And  mercy  from  oixpression  learn  ; 
At  others  woes  be  taught  to  melt, 
And  ioath  the  ills  himself  has  felt. 

He  spoke — his  bosom  swell'd  with  pride 
The  youihftd  Lion  thus  replied  : 

What  madness  prompts  thee  to  provoke 
My  wrath,  and  dare  th'  impending  stroke  ? 
Thou  wretched  fool !  can  wrongs  impart 
Compassion  to  the  feeling  heart  ? 
Or  teach  the  grateful  breast  to  glow, 
Tlie  hand  to  give,  or  eye  to  flow  ? 
Learn'd  in  tlio  practice  of  their  scliools. 
From  women  tnon  hast  drawn  thy  rules  : 
To  them  return  ^  in  such  a  cause. 
From  only  such  expect  applause  ; 
The  partial  sex  I  don't  condemn, 
J^'or  liking  those  who  copy  them. 

Wouldst  thou  the  gen'rous  lion  bind  ? 
By  kindness  bribe  him  to  be  kind  j 
Good  offices  their  likeness  get, 
And  payment  lessens  not  the  debt ; 
With  multiplying  hand  he  gives 
The  good  from  others  he  receives  ; 
Or  for  the  bad  makes  fair  return. 
And  pays  with  int'rcst  scorn  for  scorn. 


§  291.    FABLE  XII.    lite  Colt  and  the  Faw^ 

Tf.ll  me,  Corinna,  if  yon  can. 
Why  so  averse,'so  coy  to  ntan  ? 
Did  Nature,  lavish  of  her  care. 
From  her  best  pattern  form  you  fair, 
That  you,  unjjrateful  to  her  cause. 
Should  mock  her  gifts,  and  spurn  her  laws  ? 
And,  miser-like,  withhold  that  store. 
Which,  by  imparting,  blesses  more  ? 

Beauty's  a  gift  by  Heaven  assiga'd 
Tlie  Dortion  of  the  female  kind  j 
For  tnis  the  yielding  maid  denij^nda 
Protection  at  hor  lover's  hands  j 
And  Ihough  by  wasting  years  it  fade, 
Remepibrance  tells  him  once  'twas  paid. 

And  will  you  then  this  wealth  conceal. 
For  age  to  rust,  or  time  to  steal  i 
The  summer  of  your  youth  to  rov# 
A  stranger  to  the  joys  of  iov«f 


Then,  when  life's  winter  hastens  on. 
And  youth's  fair  heritage  is  gone, 
Dow'rless  to  court  some  peasuni's  arms. 
To  guard  your  %vither'd  age  froni  hatjiis  ; 
No  gratitude  to  warm  tiis  breast. 
For  blooming  beauty  once  jjo^sest ;  ' 
How  will  you  curse  that  stubborn  pride 
Which  drove  your  bark  across  the  tide. 
And  sailing  before  folly's  wind. 
Left  sense  and  happiness  behind  I 
Coriuna,  lest  these  whims  prevail. 
To  such  as  you  1  write .-.my  tale. 

A  Colt,  for  blood  and  mettled  speed 
The  choicest  of  the  running  breed. 
Of  youthful  strength  and  beauty  vain, 
Ret'us'd  subjection  to  the  rein. 
In  vain  the  groom's  ofiicious  skill 
Oppos'd  his  pride,  and  check'd  his  will ; 
In  vain  the  master's  forming  care, 
Restrain'd  with  threats,  or  sooth'd  with  pray*r  j 
Of  freedom  proud,  and  scorning  man. 
Wild  o'er  the  spacious  plains  he  ran. 

Where'er  luxuriant  nature  spread 
Her  flow'ry  carpet  o'er  the  mead. 
Or  bubbling  streams  soft  gliding  pass. 
To  cool  and  freshen  up  the  grass. 
Disdaining  bounds,  he  cropt  the  blade. 
And  wanton'd  in  the  spoil  he  made. 

In  plenty  thus  the  summer  pass'd. 
Revolving  winter  came  at  last ; 
The  trees  no  more  a  shelter  yield, 
The  verdure  withers  from  the  field. 
Perpetual  snows  invest  the  ground. 
In  icy  chains  the  streams  are  bound. 
Cold,  nipping  winds,  and  rattling  hai!, 
His  lank  unshelter'd  sides  assail. 
,  As  round  he  cast  his  rueful  eyes. 
He  saw  the  thatch'd-roof  cottage  rise. 
The  prospect  touch'd  his  heart  with  cheer, 
And  promis'd  kind  deliv'rance  near. 
A  stable,  erst  his  scorn  and  hate. 
Was  now  become  his  wish'd  retreat ; 
His  passion  cool,  his  pride  forg«t, 
A  Farmer's  welcome  yard  he  Soughti 

The  master  saw  his  woeful  plight,- 
His  linibs  that  totter'd  with  his  weight : 
And,  "friendly,  to  the  stable  led, 
And  saw  him  litter'd,  dress'd  and  fed. 
In  slothful  ease  all  night  he  lay, 
The  servants  rose  at  break  of  diy  j 
The  market  calls — along  the  road 
His  back  must  bear  the  pond'rous  load  ; 
In  vain  he  struggles  or  complains. 
Incessant  blows  reward  his  pains. 
To-morrow  varies  but  his  toil ; 
Chain'd  to  the  plough,  he  breaks  the  soil} 
While  scanty  meals  at  night  repay 
The  painful  labors  of  the  day. 

Suodued  by  toil,  with  anguish  rent. 
His  self-upbraidings  found  a  vent. 
Wretch  that  I  am  !  he  sighing  saiS, 
By  arrogance  and  folly  led  : 
Ilad  but  my  restive  youth  been  brought 
To  learn  the  lesson  nature  taught, 
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Then  had  I,  like  my  sires  of  yore, 
The  prize  from  ev'ry  courser  bore. 
While  manbestow 'ci  rewards  and  praise. 
And  females  crown  my  latter  days. 
Now  lasting  senitude's  my  lot, 
jNly  birth  contemu'd,  my  speed  forirot ; 
Doom'dam  I,  for  my  pride,  to  bear 
A  living  deatli  from  year  to  year. 


§292.  FABLE  xm.  TheOu'l  and  flic  Nightingale. 
To  know  the  mistress'  humor  right,' 
See  if  her  maids  are  clean  and  light ; 
If  Bettv  waits  without  her  stays. 
She  copies  but  her  lady's  ways. 
When  Miss  comes  in  with  hoist' reus  shout. 
And  drops  no  curtsey  going  out, 
Depend  upon  't,  mamma  is  one 
*   Who  reads,  or  drinks  too  much  alone. 

If  bottled  beer  her  thirst  assuage. 
She  feels  enthusiastic  rage, 
And  burns  with  ardor  to  inherit 
The  gifts  and  workings  of  the  spirit, 
if  learning  crack  her  giddy  brains. 
No  remedy  but  death  remains. 
Sum  up  the  various  ills  of  life, 
And  all  are  sweet  to  such  a  wife. 
At  home  superior  wit  she  vaunts. 
And  twits  her  husband  with  his  wants  ; 
Her  ragged  offspring  all  around. 
Like  pigs  are  wallowing  on  the  ground  ; 
Impatient  ever  of  control. 
She  knows  no  order  b\it  of  soul ; 
XVith  books  her  litter'd  floor  iis  spread. 
Of  nameless  authors,  never  read  ; 
Foul  linen,  petticoats,  and  lace. 
Fill  up  the  intermediate  space. 
Abroad,  at  visitings,  her  tongue 
Is  never  still,  and  always  wrong  ; 
All  meanings  she  defines  away. 
And  stands  with  truth  and  sense  at  bay. 

If  e'er  she  meets  a  gentle  heart, 
Skill'd  in  the  hause^vife's  useful  art, 
W' ho  makes  her  family  her  care. 
And  builds  contentment's  temple  there. 
She  starts  at  such  mistakes  in  nature,. 
And  cries,  lord  help  us  !  what  a  creature  I 

Melissa,  if  the  moral  strike. 
You  '11  find  the  fable  not  unlike. 

An  Ovf  1,  puff'd  up  with  self-conceit, 
Lov'd  learning  better  than  his  meat  3 
Old  manuscripts  he  treasur'd  up. 
And  rummag'd  ev'ry  grocer's  shopj 
At  pastry-cooks  was  known  to  ply. 
And  strip  for  science  ev'ry  pye. 
For  modern  poetry,  and  wit. 
He  had  read  all  that  Black  more  writ ; 
So  intimate  with  Curl  was  grown. 
His  learned  treasures  were  his  own  j 
To  all  his  authors  had  access. 
And  suinetiuies  would  correct  the  press. 
Ij\  logic  he  acquir'd  auch  knowledge. 
You  'd  svv'ear  him  fellow  of  a  college  ;  / 

Alike  to  ev'ry  art  and  science 
liis  daring  genius  bid  defiawce, 


And  swallow'd  wisdom  with  that  haste 
That  cits  do  custards  at  a  feast.  ' 

Within  the  shelter  of  a  wood. 
One  evening  as  he  musing  stood; 
Hard  by,  upon  a  leafy  spray, 
A  Nightingale  began,  his  lay. 
Sudden  he  starts,  with  anger  stnng. 
And  screeching  interrupts  the  song  : 

Pert,  busy  tiling  1  thy  airs  give  o'er, 
And  let  my  contemplation  soar. 
VViiat  is  the  n\usic  of  thy  voice, 
But  jarring  dissonance  and  noise  ? 
Be  wise  ;  true  harmony  thou  'it  find 
Not  in  the  throat,  but  ui  the  mind  j 
By  empty  chirping  not  attain'd. 
But  by  •d)orious  study  gain'd. 
Go,  read  the  authors  Pope  explodes  : 
Fathom  the  depth  of  Gibber's  odes  ; 
With  modern  plays  improve  thy  wit ; 
Read  all  the  learning  Henley  writ ; 
And  if  thou  needs  nmst  sing,  sing  then. 
And  emulate  the  ways  of  men  ; 
So  shall  thou  grow,  like  me,  refin'd. 
And  bring  improvement  to  thy  kind. 

Thf)u  wletcli,  the  little  warbler  cried. 
Made  up  of  ignorance  and  pride  ! 
Ask  all  the  birds,  and  they  '11  declare 
A  greater  blockhead  wiags  not  air. 
Read  o'er  thyself,  thy  talents  scan. 
Science  was  only  meant  for  man . 
No  senseless  authors  nve  molesl, 
I  mind  the  duties  of  my  nest, 
With  careful  wing  protect  my  young. 
And  cheer  their  evenings  \vitri  a  song  : 
Make  short  the  weary  traveller's  way. 
And  warble  in  the  poet's  lay. 

Thus,  following  nature  and  her  law?. 
From  men  and  birds  1  claim  applause  ; 
While  nurs'd  iw  pedantry  and  sloth. 
An  Owl  is  sa)rn'd  alike  by  both. 

§  293.  FABLE  XIV.  The  Sparrow  and  theDvVe^ 

It  was,  as  leanv'd  traditions  say. 

Upon  an  April's  blithsome  day. 

When  pleasure,  ever  on  the  wing, 

Return'd,  companion  of  the  spring. 

And  chcer'd  thc'birds  with  am'rous  heat, 

lustructing  little  hearts  to  beat;' 

A  Sparrow,  frolic,  gay,  and  young. 

Of  bold  address,  and  flippant  tongue. 

Just  left  his  lady  of  a  night. 

Like  him  to  follow  new  delight. 

The  youth,  of  many  a  conquest  vain. 
Flew  on  to  seek  the  chirping  train  ; 
The  chirping  train  he  quickly  found. 
And  with  a  saiicv  ease  bow'd  round. 
For  ev'ry  she  his  bosoln  burns. 
And  this  and  that  he  vvoos  by  tarns  ; 
And  here  a  sigh,  and  there  a  bill ; 
And  her^' —  those  eyes,  so  form'd  to  kill  I 
And  now,  vvith  ready  tongue,  he  strings 
Unmeaning,  soft,  resistless  things  ; 
With  \  ows  and  dem-me's  skill'd  t\>  woc^ 
As  other  prcity  fellows  do. 
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Not  that  lib  thought  this  short  essay 

A  prologue  needful  to  his  j^hiy  ; 

No,  trust  me,  says  our  learned  letter. 

He  knew  the  virtuous  sex  uuich  better  : 

But  these  he  held  as  specious  arts. 

To  show  his  ov\n  superior  parts  ; 

Tiie  form  of  decency  to  shield, 

And  give  a  just  prelcnce  to  yield. 
Thus  fniishinji  his  courtly  play. 

He  mark'd  the  fav'rite  of  a  day  j 

With  careless  impudence  drew  near. 

And  w'hisjxir'd  Hebrew  in  her  ear; 

A  hint,  which  hke  the  mason's  sign. 

The  conscious  can  alone  divine. 

The  tlutt'ring  nymph,  expert  at  feigning, 

Cried,  Sir? — pray,  Sir,  explain  your  meaning — 

Go  prate  to  those  that  may  endure  ye  I  — 

To  me  this  rudeness  !  —  I  '11  assure  ye  ! 

Theji  cti"  she  glided  like  a  swallow. 

As  saying  — you  guess  where  tp  follow. 
To  such  as  know  the  party  set, 

'Tis  needless  to  declare  they  met; 

The  parson's  barn,  as  authors  mention, 

Confess'd  the  fair  had  apprehension.  j 

Her  honor  there  secure  from  stain. 

She  held  all  farther  trifling  vain  ; 

No  more  affected  to  be  coy, 

But  rush'd,  licentious,  on  die  joy. 

Hist,  lovel  the  male  companion  cried; 

Hetire  awhile,  I  fear  we  're  s[)ied. 

Nor  was  the  caution  vain  :  he  saw 

A  Turtle  rustling  in  the  straw  ; 

While  o'er  her  callow  brood  she  hung. 

And  fondly  thus  address'd  her  young  : 
Ye  tencfer  objects  of  my  care  ! 

Peace,  peace,  ye  little  helpless  pair  ; 
;  Anon  he  comes,  your  gentle  sire, 
^  And  brings  you  all  your  hearts  require. 

For  us,  his  infants,  and  his  bride, 
.For  us,  with  only  love  to  guide, 
[Our  lord  assumes  an  eagle's  speed, 
'And  like  a  lion  dares  to  bleed, 
[^'or  yet  by  wint'ry  skies  confin'd, 
]He  mounis  upon  the  rudest  wind^ 

From  danger  tears  the  vital  spoil, 
[And  with  affection  sweetens  toil. 

Ah  cease,  too  vent'rous,  cea.se  to  dare ; 

In  thine,  our  dearer  safety  spare  ! 

From  him,  ye  cruel  falcons,  stray  ; 

And  turn,  ye  fowlers,  far  away  ! 
Should  I  sur\  ive  to  see  the  day 

That  tears  me  from  myself  away  ; 

That  cancels  all  that  Jleaven  could  give, 

The  life  by  which  alone  I  live, 

Alas,  how  more  than  lost  were  I, 

Who  in  the  thought  already  die. 

Ye  powr's  whom  men  and  birds  obey, 

Great  rulers  of  your  creature?,  say. 

Why  mourning  comes,  by  bliss  convey'd. 

Ana  even  the  sweets  of  love  allay'J  ? 

Where  grows  enjoyment,  tall  and  fair, 

Around  it  twines  entangUng  care; 

While  fear  for  what  ovir  souls  posseis 

Eiicrvates  c;v'ry  pow'r  to  blws ; 


Yet  friendship  forms  the  bliss  above ; 
And,  life,  what  art  thou  without  love  ! 

Our  hero,  who  had  heard  apart. 
Felt  something  moving  in  his  heart ; 
But  quickly,  with  disdain,  suppress'd 
The  virtue  rising  in  his  breast; 
And  first  he  feign'd  to  laugh  aloud  ; 
And  next,  approaching  smil'd  and  bow'd  i 

Madam,  you  must  not  think  me  rude  j 
Good  manners  never  can  intrude  ; 
I  vow  I  come  thro'  pure  good  nature— ^ 
(Upon  my  soul  a  charming  creature !) 
Are  these  the  comforts  of  a  wife  ? 
This  careful,  cloister'd,  moping  life? 
No  doubt  that  odious  thing,  call'd  Duty, 
Is  a  sweet  province  for  a  beauty. 
Thou  pretty  ignorance  !  thy  wilt 
Is  measur'd  to  thy  want  of  skill ; 
That  good  old-fa!>hiou'd  dame,  thy  ntother> 
Has  taught  thy  infant  years  no  other : 
The  greatest  ill  in  the  creation 
Is  sure  the  want  of  education. 

But  think  ye  —  tell  me  without  feigning— * 
Have  all  tliese  charms  no  farther  meaning  1 
Dame  nature,  if  you  don't  forget  her. 
Might  teach  your  ladyship  much  better. 
For  shame  I  reject  this  mean  employment. 
Enter  the  world  and  taste  enjoyment. 
Where  time  by  circling  bliss  we  measure  j 
Beauty  was  form'd  alone  for  pleasure : 
Come,  prove  the  blessing,  follow  ine^ 
Be  wise,  be  happy,  and  be  free. 

Kind  Sir,  replied  our  matron  chaste. 
Your  zeal  seems  pretty  much  in  hastie  ; 
I  own,  the  fondness  to  be  blest 
Is  a  deejj  thirst  in  ev'ry  breast ; 
Of  blessings  too  I  have  my  store. 
Yet  quarrel  not  should  Heaven  give  more  j 
Then  prove  the  change  to  be  expedient. 
And  think  me.  Sir,  your  most  obedient.. 

Here  turning,  as  to  one  inferior. 
Our  gallant  spoke,  and  smil'd  superior : 
Methinks,  to  quit  your  boasted  station 
Requires  a  world  of  hesitiUion  ; 
Where  brats  and  bonds  are  held  a  blessings 
The  case,  I  doubt,  is  past  redressing. 
Why,  child,  suppose  the  joys  I  mention 
Were  the  mere  fruits  of  my  invention. 
You  've  cause  sufficient  for  yo\tr  carriage. 
In  flying  from  the  curse  of  marriage ; 
That  sly  decoy;  with  varied  snares. 
That  takes  your  widgeons  in  by  pairs  ; 
Alike  to  husband  and  to  wife. 
The  cure  of  love,  and  bane  of  life  j 
The  only  method  of  forecasting, 
To  make  misfortune  firm  and  lasting ; 
The  sin,  by  Heaven's  peculiar  sentence^ 
Unpardon'd  through  a  life's  repentance. 
It  is  the  double  snake  that  weds    • 
A  comiTKm  tail  to  diff'reiit  heads. 
That  lead  the  carcase  still  astray. 
By  dragging  each  a  different  way. 
0(  all  me  ills  that  may  attoiid  me, 
From  marriage;  mi;^ity  gods  defend  me ! 
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Give  me  frank  nature's  -wild  demesne^ 
And  boundless  tract  of  air  serene. 
Where  fancy,  ever  wing'd  tor  change, 
Delights  to  sport,  delights  to  range  : 
There,  Liberty  !  to  thee  is  owing 
Whate'er  of  bliss  Is  worth  bestowing  t  * 

I>lights  still  varied,  iu\d  divine. 
Sweet goddess  of  the  hills !  are  thine. 

What  say  you  now,  you  pretty  pink,  you  ? 
Have  I  for  once  spoke  reason,  think  you? 
You  take  me  now  for  no  ronjancer  — 
Come,  never  study  for  an  answer  I 
Away,  cast  ev'ry  care  behind  ye. 
And  fly  where  joy  alone-  shall  tind  ye. 

Soft  yet,  returned  our  female  fencer; 
A  question  more,  or  so  —  and  then.  Sir. 
You  've  rallied  me  with  sense  exceeding, 
With  much  fine  wit,  and  belter  breeding; 
Btit  pray.  Sir,  how  do  you  contrive  it? 
Do  tnose  of  your  w  orld  never  w  ive  it  ? 
**  No,  no."     How  then  ?    "  Why,  dare  I  tell 
"  What  does  the  bus'ness  full  as  well." 
Do  you  ne'er  love?     '*  An  hour  at  leisure.*' 
Have  you  no  friendships?  **  Yes,  for  pleasure.' 
No  care  for  little  ones  ?     *f  We  get  'em  ; 
**  The  rest  the  mothers  mind —  and  let  'em." 

Thou,  wretch,  rejoin'd  the  kindling  Dove, 
Quite  lost  to  life,  as  lost  to  love  ! 
w  hene'er  misfortune  comes,  how  just ! 
And  come  misfortunes  surely  must. 
In  the  dreid  season  of  dismay, 
In  that  your  hour  of  trial,  say, 
Who  then  shall  prop  your  sinking  heart  ? 
Who  bear  affliction's  weightier  j)art  ? 

Say,  when  the  black-bow'd  welkin  bends. 
And  winter's  gloomy  form  impends. 
To  mourning  intns  all  transient  cheer. 
And  blasts  the  melanclioly  year  ; 
For  times  at  no  persuasion  stay. 
Nor  vice  can  find  perpetual  Mav ; 
Then  where  's  that  tongue  by  lolly  fed, 
That  soul  of  pertness  whither  fle(f? 
All  shrunk  within  thy  lonely  nest. 
Forlorn,  abandon'd,  and  unblest. 
No  friends,  by  cordial  bonds  allied^ 
Shall  seek  thy  cold  unsocial  side  ; 
No  chirping  prattlers  to  delight, 
Shall  turn  the  long-enduring  night ; 
No  bride  her  words  »f  balm  impart, 
And  tvarm  thee  at  her  constant'  }ie;vrt. 
Freedom,  reslrain'd  by  reason's  force. 
Is  as  the  sun's  unvarying  course  ; 
Benignly  active,  sweetly  bright. 
Affording  warmth,  affording  light  j 
But,  torn  from  virtue's  sacred  rules. 
Becomes  a  comet,  gaz'd  by  fools, 
Foreboding  cares,  and  storms,  and  strife. 
And  frau&ht  with  all  the  plagues  of  life. 

Thou  fool  I  by  union  cv'ry  creature 
Subsists,  throuen  universal  nature; 

And  this,  to  beings  void  of  'mind. 
Is  wedlock  of  a  meaner  kind. 
While  "womb'd  in  space,  primseval  clay 
A  yet  imfushion'd  emBryo  lay, 


Tlie  Source  of  endless  ^ood  above 
Shot  down  his  spark  of  kiiKlling  love  ; 
Touch'tl  by  the  all  enlivening  flame, 
Then  motion  first  exulting  came; 
liiach  atom  sought  its  sep'rate  class 
Tiuough  many  a  fair  cnnmor'd  mass; 
Love  cast  the  central  charm  aroimd. 
And  with  eternal  nuptials  bound. 
Then  i'orm  and  order  o'er  the  sky 
First  triiin'd  their  bridal  pomp  on  high  ; 
The  sun  display'd  his  orb  to  sight. 
And  burnt  with  hymeneal  light. 

Hence  nature's  virgin-womb  conceiv'd. 
And  with ihe  genial  burden  heav'd  ; 
Forth  came  the  oak,  her  lirst-born  heiv;, 
And  scal'dthe  breathing  steep  of  air; 
Then  infant  stems  of  various  use, 
imbib'd  her  soft  maternal  juice ; 
The  flow  'r?,  in  early  bloom  disclos'd. 
Upon  her  fragrant  oreast  repos'd  ; 
W  ithin  her  warm  end)raccs  grew 
A  race  of  endless  form  and  hue : 
'I'hen  pour'd  her  lesser  offspring  round. 
And  fondly  cloth'd  the  parent  groimd. 

Nor  lure  alone  the  vntue  reign'd. 
By  matter's  cumbring  form  detain'd  ; 
I^ut  thence,  subliming  and  refin'd, 
Aspir'd,  and  reach'd  its  kindred  Mind, 
Caught  in  tlie  fond  celestial  fire. 
The  mind  perceiv'd  unknown  desire  ; 
And  now  with  kind  effusion  flow'd. 
And  now  w  ith  cordial  ardors  glow'd. 
Beheld  the  sympathetic  fair. 
And  lov'd  its  own  resemblance  there  ; 
On  all  with  circling  radiance  shone. 
But  cent'ring  fix'd  oa  one  alone ; 
There  clasn  d  the  heaven-appointed  wife. 
And  doubled  every  joy  of  life. 

Here  ever  blessing,  ever  blest 
Resides  this  beauty  of  the  breast ; 
As  from  his  palace  here  the  god 
Still  beams  effulgent  bliss  abroad  ; 
Here  gems  his  own  eternal  round,- 
The  ring  by  which  the  world  U  bound  ^ 
Here  bids  his  seat  of  empire  grow. 
And  builds  his  little  heaven  below.  ^ 

The  bridal  pjirtners  thus  allied. 
And  thus  in  sweet  accordance  tied. 
One  b(xly,  heart,  and  spirit  live, 
Enrich'd  by  cv'ry  joy  they  give  ; 
Like  echo,  from  her  vocal  hold, 
Rclura'd  in  nuisic  twenty-fold. 
Their  union,  firm  and  undecay'd, 
Nor  time  can  shake,  nor  povv'r  invade ; 
But,  as  the  stem  and  scion  stand 
Ingrafted  by  a  skilful  hand. 
They  check  the  tempest's  wint'ry  rage. 
And  bloom  and  strengthen  into  age. 
A  thiitisand  amities  xmknown, 
And  pow'rs  perceiv'd  by  love  alone. 
Endearing  looks  and  chaste  desire. 
Fan  and  support  the,  mutual  fire  ; 
Whose  flame,  perpettial  as  refin'd. 
Is  fed  by  an  immortal  mind; 
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Nor  vet  the  nuptiul  sanciion  ends : 
Like  Kile  it  opens,  and  descends ; 
Whichj  by  apparent  windings  led. 
We  trace  io  its  celestial  head. 
The  tire.,  first  springing  from  above. 
Becomes  the  smirc^;  of  life  and  love. 
And  gives  his  filinl  heir  to  flow 
In  fondness  down  on  sons  below  : 
Thns,  roU'd  in  one  continued  tide. 
To  inne's  extrenicst  ver^e  they  glide  ; 
While  kindred  streams  on  either  hand. 
Branch  forth  in  blessings  o'er  the  land. 

Thee,  wretrli  !  no  lisping  babe  sluill  name, 
No  late-returning  brother  claim, 
No  kinsman  on  thy  sight  rejoice, 
No  sister  greet  thy  cnt'ring  voice  ; 
With  partial  eyes  no  parent  see. 
And  bless  their  years  resior'd  in  thee. 

In  age  rejected  m  declin'd. 
An  alien  even  among  thy  kind. 
The  partner  of  thy  scorn'd  embrace 
Shall  play  the  watUon  in  thy  face  ; 
Each  spark  vmplunie  tliy  little  pride, 
All  friendship  fly  the  faithless  side. 
Thy  name  shall'like  thy  carca,«e  rot. 
In  sickness  spurn'd,  in  death  forgot. 

All-giving  Pow'r !  great  Source  of  life  ! 
Oh  hear  the  parent,  hear  the  wife  1 
That  life  thou  lendest  from  above, 
Though  little,  make  it  large  in  love  ; 
O  bid  my  feeling  heart  expand 
To  ev'ry  claim,  on  ev'ry  hand  ; 
To  thoic  from  whom  my  days  I  drew. 
To  these  in  whom  those  days  renc^v. 
To  all  my  kin,  however  wide. 
In  cordial  warmth  as  blood  allied. 
To  friends  wiih  steely  fetters  twin'd. 
And  to  the  cruel,  not  unkind  ! 

But  chief  the  lord  of  my  desire. 
My  life,  myself,  my  soid,  my  sire, 
Friends,  children,  all  that  wish  can  claim, 
Chaste  passion  clasp,  and  rapture  name  — 
O^jwre  him,  spare  him,  graci<ms  Pow'r  1 
O  gl\e  him  to  my  latest  hour! 
Let  me  my  length  of  life  employ 
To  give  my  soul  enjoyment  Joy. 
His  love  let  mutt,  1  love  excite, 
Turn  all  my  cares  to  his  delight ; 
And  ev'ry  needless  blessing  spare. 
Wherein  my  darling  wants  a  share. 
When  he  with  graceful  action  woos. 
And  sweetly  bills,  and  fondly  coos. 
Ah  !  deck  mc,  to  his  eyes  alone, 
With  charms  attractive  as  his  own  ; 
And,  in  iny  circling  wings  carcss'd. 
Give  all  the  lover  to  my  breast. 
Then  in  our  chaste  connubial  bed, 
My  bosom  pillow'd  for  his  head, 
Hts  eyes  wilii  blissful  slumbers  close. 
And  watch,  with  me,  my  lord's  repose; 
Your  peace  around  his  temples  twine. 
And  love  him  with  a  love  like  mine. 

And,  for  I  know  his  gen'rous  flame, 
JJeyond  whaie'er  my  sex  can  claim. 


Mc  too  to  your  protection  take, 
And  spare  me  for  my  husband's  sake. 
Let  one  unruffled,  calm  delight 
The  loving  and  belov'd  unite  ; 
One  pure  desire  ourbosoms  warm. 
One  will  direct,  one  wish  inform  ; 
Through  life,  one  mutual  aid  sustain  j 
In  death,  one  peaceful  grave  contain. 

While  swelling  with  tlie  darling  theme, 
llcr  accents  pour'd  an  endless  stream. 
The  well-known  wings  a.souiul  impart. 
That  reach'd  her  enr,  and  touch'd  her  heart  j 
Quick  dropp'd  the  hiusic  of  her  tongue. 
And  forth  with  eager  joy  she  sprung. 
As  swift  her  ent'ring  consort  fley/. 
And  plum'd,  and  kindled  at  the  view  ; 
Their  wings,  their  souls,  embracing  meet. 
Their  hearts  with  answering  measure  beat ; 
Half  lost  in  secret  sweets,  and  bless'd 
With  raptures  felt,  but  ne'er  expressed. 

Straight  to  her  humble  roof  she  led 
I'he  partner  of  her  spotless  bed  ; 
Her  young,  a  flutt'ring  pair,  arise, 
Their  welcome  sparkling  in  their  eyes  ; 
Transported,  to  tnelr  sirelhey  bound. 
And  hang  with  speechless  action  round. 
in  ])leasure  wrapt  the  jiarents  stand. 
And  see  their  little  wings  expand  ; 
The  sire  his  life-sustainmg  prize 
To  each  expectinL5  bill  applies, 
There  fondly  pours  the  whcaten  spoil. 
With  transport  giv'n,  tho'  won  with  toil ; 
While  all-collected  at  the  sight, 
And  silent  through  supreme  delight. 
The  fair  high  heaven  oi  bliss  beguiles. 
And  on  her  lord  and  infants  smiles. 

The  Sparrow,  whose  attention  hung 
Upon  the  Dove's  enchanting  tongue. 
Of  all  his  httle  slights  disarm'd, 
And  from  himself  by  virtue  charm'd. 
When  now  he  saw  what  only  secm'd 
A  fact,  so  late  a  fable  deem'd. 
His  soili  to  en\^'  he  resign'd, 
Ilis  hours  of  folly  to  the  wind  j 
la  secret  wish  a  Turtle  too. 
And,  sighing  to  hihiself,  withdrew. 


§  294.     FABLE  XV.     The  Female  Seducers, 
T'ls  said  of  widow,  maid,  and  wife. 
That  honor  is  a  woman's  life  j 
Unhappy  sex!  who  only  claim 
A  being  in  the  breath  of  fame ; 
Which,  tainted,  not  the  quick'ning  gales 
That  sweep  Sabaea's  spicy  vales. 
Nor  all  the  healing  sweets  restore, 
That  breathe  along  Arabia's  shore. 

The  traveller,  if  he  chance  to  stray. 
May  turn  uncensur'd  to  his  way; 
Polluted  streams  again  arc  pure. 
And  deepest  wounds  admit  a  cure  : 
But  woman  no  redemption  knows. 
The  wounds  of  honor  never  close. 

Tho'  distant  ev'ry  hand  to  giiide. 
Nor  skill'd  on  life's  tempestuous  tide, 
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If  once  her  feeble  bark  recede, 
Or  deviate  from  the  course  decreed. 
In  vain  she  seeks  the  friendless  shore. 
Her  swifter  folly  flies  before  ! 
The  circling  ports  against  her  close. 
And  shut  the  wand'rer  from  repose ; 
Till,  by  conflicting  waves  opjjress'd. 
Her  found'ring  pinnace  sinks  to  rest. 

Are  there  no  offerings  to  atone 
For  but  a  single  error  ?  —  None. 
Tho'  woman  is  avow'd,  of  old. 
Nay  daughter  of  celestial  mould. 
Her  temp'ring  not  without  allay. 
And  form'd  but  of  the  finer  clay. 
We  challenge  from  the  mortal  daipe 
The  strengtli  angelic  natures  claim  ; 
Nay  more  —  for  sacred  stories  tell,  ^ 
That  even  inmiortal  angels  fell. 

Whatever  fills  the  teeming  sphere 
Of  humid  earth,  and  ambient  air. 
With  vaiying  elements  endued. 
Was  form'd  to  fajl,  and  rise  renew'd, 
The  stars  no  fix'd  duration  know ; 
Wide  oceans  ebb,  again  j^o  flow  j 
The  moon  repletes  her  waning  face, 
All  beauteous  from  her  late  disgrace  ; 
And  suns,  that  mourn  approaching  pight. 
Refulgent  rise  with  new-born  light. 

In  vain  may  death  and  time  subdue. 
While  nature  mints  her  race  anew  ; 
And  holds  some  vital  spark  apart. 
Like  virtup,  hid  jn  ev'ry  heart. 
'Tis  hence  reviving  warmth  is  seen. 
To  clothe  a  naked  world  in  gr.ecn. 
No  longer  barr'd  by  winter's  cold. 
Again  the  gates  of  life  unfold  ; 
Again  each  inject  tries  l:iis  wing, 
And  lifts  fi-es^i  jwnions  on  the  spring  j 
Again  from  ev'ry  latent  root 
The  latent  stem  and  tendril  shoot, 
Kxhaling  incense  to  the  skies. 
Again  to  perish,  and  to  rise. 

And  must  weak  woman  then  disown 
The  change  to  which  a  world  is  prone  ? 
In  one  meridian  brightness  shine. 
And  ne'er  like  ev'ning  suns  decline  ? 
Kesolv'd  and  firm  alone  ?  Is  this 
What  we  demand  of  woman  ^  -r-  Yen. 

But  should  the  spark  of  vestal  fire 
In  some  unguarded  hour  expire  ; 
Or  should  the  nightly  thief  invade 
llesperia's  chaste  and  sacred  shade, 
Of  all  the  blooming  spoil  possess'd. 
The  dragon  Honor  charm'd  to  rest, 
filial!  virtue's  flame  no  more  return  ? 
No  more  Avith  virgin  splendor  burn  ? 
No  more  the  ravag'd  garden  blow 
W  ith  spring's  succeeding  blossom  ?  —  No. 
Pity  may  mourn,  but  not  restore  ; 
i\nd  woman  falls  —  to  rise  no  more  ! 

W' ithin  this  sublunary  sphere 
A  countr}'  lies  —  no  matter  where  ; 
The  clime  may  readilv  be  found 
By  all  who  tread  poetic  ground  ; 


A  stream  call'd  Life,  across  it  glides. 
And  equally  the  land  divides  ; 
And  here,  of  vice  the  province  lies  j 
And  there  the  hills  of  virtue  rise. 

Upon  a  mountain's  airy  stand. 
Whose  summit  look'd  to  either  land. 
An  antient  pair  their  dwelling  chose, 
AfS  well  for  prospect  as  repose  ; 
For  mutual  faith  they  long  were  fam'd. 
And  Temp'rance  and  Religion  nam'd. 

A  num'rous  progeny  divine 
Confess'd  the  honors  of  their  line. 
But  in  a  little  daughter  fair 
Was  centred  more  than  half  thejr  care  ; 
For  Heaven  to  gratulate  her  birth. 
Gave  signs  of  future  joy  to  earth  ; 
White  was  the  robe  this  infant  wore. 
And  chastity  the  name  she  bore. 

As  now  the  maid  in  stature  grew 
(A  flow'r  just  op'ning  to  her  view) 
Oft  through  her  native  lawns  she  stray'd. 
And  wrestling  with  the  lambkins  play'd  ; 
Her  looks  diflusive  sweets  bcqueath'd. 
The  breeze  grew  purer  as  she  breath'd  ; 
The  morn  her  radiant  blush  assum'd. 
The  spring  with  earlier  fragrance  bloom'd  ; 
And  nature  yearly  took  delight. 
Like  her  to  dress  the  world  in  white. 

But  when  her  rising  form  was  seen 
To  reach  the  crisis  of  fifteen. 
Her  parents  up  the  mountain's  head 
With  anxious  step  their  darling  led  ; 
By  turns  they  snatch'd  her  to  their  breast. 
And  thus  the  fears  of  age  express'd: 

O  joyful  cause  of  many  a  care  ! 
O  daughter  too  divinely  fair  ! 
Yon  world,  on  this  important  day. 
Demands  thee  to  a  dang'rous  way  ; 
A  painful  journey  all  must  go, 
Wnose  doubted  jicriod  none  can  know  ; 
VVhose  due  direction  who  can  find. 
Where  reason  's  mute,  and  sense  is  blind  ! 
Ah,  what  unequal  leaders  these. 
Thro'  such  a  w  ide,  perplexing  maze ! 
Then  mark  the  warnings  of  the  wise. 
And  learn  what  love  and  years  advise. 

Far  to  the  right  thy  prosixct  bend. 
Where  yonder  tow'ring  hills  ascend  ; 
Lo  !  there  the  arduous  path  's  in  view 
Which  Virtue  anfl  her  son?  pursue  ; 
With  toil  o'er  less'ning  earth  they  rise. 
And  gain,  and  gain  upon  the  skies. 
Narrow  's  the  way  her  children  tread, 
No  walk  for  pleasure  smoothly  spread. 
But  rough,  and  difficult,  and  steep. 
Painful  to  clinib,  and  hard  to  keep. 

Fruits  immature  those  lands  dispense, 
A  food  indelicate  to  sense. 
Of  taste  unpleasant :  yet  from  those 
Pure  health,  with  cheerful  vigor,  flows  5 
And  strength,  unfeeling  of  decay, 
Throughout  the  long  laborious  way. 

Hence,  as  they  scale  that  heavenly  road. 
Each  limb  is  lightcn'd  of  its  load  j 
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From  earth  refining  still  they  §0, 
And  leave  the  mortal  weight  below  , 
Then  spreads  the  strait,  the  doiibtfiil  clears,. 
And  smooth  the  rugged  path  appears ^ 
For  custom  turns  fotigue  to  ease. 
And,  taught  by  virtue,  pain  can  please 

At  length  the  toilsome  journey  o'er. 
And  near  the  bright  celestial  shore, 
A  gulf,  blick,  fearful,  and  profound. 
Appears,  of  either  world  the  bound. 
Through  darkness  leading  up  to  light; 
Sense  backwards  shrinks,  and"  shuns  the  sight  j 
For  there  the  transitory  train 
Of  time,  and,  form,  and  care,  and  pain. 
And  matter's  gross  incumb'riiig  wiass, 
Man's  late  associates,  cannot  pass ; 
But,  sinking,  quit  ih'  immortal  charge. 
And  leave  the  wond' ring  soul  at  large; 
Lightly  she  wings  her  obvious  Vvay, 
And  mingles  with  eternal  day. 

Thither,  oh  thither  wing  thy  speed, 
Tho'  pleasure  charm,  or  pain  impede  ; 
To  such  th  'all-boimteous  Pow'r  has  given. 
For  present  earth,  a  future  heaven  ; 
For  trivial  loss,  vinmeasur'd  gain  ; 
And  endless  bhss  for  transient  pain. 

Then  fear,  ah!  fear  to  turn  tliy  sight 
Where  yonder  flow'ry  fields  invite  : 
Wide  on  the  left  the  pathway  beiids. 
And  with  pernicious  ease  descends  ! 
There,  sweyt  to  sense,  and  fair  to  show, 
Kew-planted  Edens  seem  to  blow. 
Trees  that  delicious  poison  bear ; 
F'or  death  is  vegetable  there. 

Hence  is  the  frame  of  health  unbrae'd. 
Each  sinew  slack'ning  at  the  taste. 
The  soul  to  passion  yields  her  throne, 
A  nd  sees  with  organs  not  her  own  ; 
While,  like  the  shnnb'rer  in  the  night, 
Pleas'd  with  the  shadowy  dream  of  light. 
Before  her  alienated  eyes 
The  scenes  of  fairy-land  arise  ; 
The  })U})pet  world's  amusing  show, 
l^ipp'd  in  the  gaiW-color'd  bow. 
Sceptres  and  wreaths,  and  glitt'ring  things, 
The  toys  of  infants  and  of  kings, 
That  tempt  along  the  baneful  plain. 
The  idly  wise  and  lightly  vain, 
Till,  verging  on  the  gulfy  shore. 
Sudden  they  sink  —  and  rise  no  more. 

But  list  to  what  thy  fates  declare  ; 
Tho'  thou  art  woman,  frail  as  fair. 
If  once  thy  sliding  foot  should  stray. 
Once  quit  yon  heaven-appointed  way. 
For  thee,  lost  maid,  for  thee  alone. 
Nor  pray'rs  shall  plead,  nor  tears  atojic  ; 
ileproach,  scorn,  infamy,  and  hate. 
On  thy  returning  steps  shall  wait ; 
Thy  form  be  loath'd  by  cv'ry  eye. 
And  ev'ry  foot  thy  presence  fly. 

Thus  arm'd.with  words  of  potent  sound. 
Like  guardian  angels  plac'd  around, 
A  qharm  by  truth  divinely  cast, 
J^orward  our  young  advenl'rer  pass'd  ; 


Forth  from  her  sacred  eyelids  sent. 
Like  morn,  fore-running  radiance  went, 
VA'hile  Honor,  handmaid  late  assign'd. 
Upheld  her  lucid  train  behind. 

Awe-struck,  the  much-admiring  crowd 
Before  the  virgin  vision  bow'd  ; 
Gaz'd  with  an  ever-new  delight. 
And  caught  fresh  virtue  at  the  sight ; 
For  not  of  earth's  unequal  frame 
They  deem  the  hc*ivcn-compounded  Dame  j 
If  matter,  sure  the  most  refin'd. 
High  wrought,  and  tcmper'd  into,mind. 
Some  darling  daughter  of  the  day. 
And  bodied  by  her  native  ray. 

Where'er  she  passes,  thousands  bend. 
And  thousands  whefe  she  moves  attend  j 
Her  ways  observant  eyes  confess. 
Her  steps  ])ursuing  praises  bless  ; 
While  to  the  elevated  Maid 
Oblations,  as  to  heaven,  are  paid, 

'Twas  on  an  ever-blithsome  day. 
The  jovial  birth  of  rosy  May, 
When  genial  warmth,'  no  more  supprest. 
Now  melts  the  frost  in  ev'ry  breast. 
The  cheek  with  secret  flushing  dyes. 
And  looks  kind  things  from  chastest  eyes ; 
The  sun  with  healthier  visage  glows. 
Aside  his  clouded  kerchief  throws. 
And  dances  up  th'  ethereal  plain. 
Where  late  he  us'd  to  climb  with  pain, 
W^hile  nature,  as  from  bonds  set  free. 
Springs  out,  and  gives  a  loose  to  glee. 

And  now,  for  momentary  rest. 
The  nymph  her  travell'd  step  reprcss'd, 
.Fust  turn'd  to  view  the  stage  attain'd. 
And  gloried  in  the  height  she  gain'd. 
Outstreich'd  before  her  wide  survey 
The  realms  of  sweet  perdition  lav. 
And  pity  touch'd  her  soul  with  woe. 
To  see  a  world  so  lost  below  ;        ^ 
When  straight  the  bi:eeze  began  to  breathe 
Airs,  gently  wafted  from  beneath. 
That  bore  commissiou'd  witchcraft  thence. 
And  reach'd  her  sympathy  of  sense  ;  — 
No  sounds  of  discord,  that  disclose 
A  people  sunk  and  lost  in  woes. 
But  as  of  present  good  possest. 
The  very  triumph  of  the  blest. 
The  Maid  in. rapt  attention  hung, 
While  thus  approaching  Sirens  sung  : 
Hither,  fiiirest,  hither  haste. 

Brightest  beauty,  come  and  taste 

What  thepow'rs  of  bliss  utifold, 

Joys  too  mighty  to  be  told : 

Taste  what  ecstasies  they  give  ; 

Dying  raptures  tasto,  and  live. 
In  thy  lap,  disdaining  measure. 

Nature  empties  all  her  treasure. 

Soft  desires,  that  sweetly  languish  ; 

Fierce  delights,  that  rise  to  anguish  j 

Fairest,  dost  thou  yet  delay? 

Brightest  beauty,  come  away.  ^ 

List  not,  when'the  froward  chide. 

Sons  of  pedantry  and  pride, 
,  ^1  4  Siiarkrs, 
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Snarlers,  to  whose  feeble  sense 
April's  sunshine  is  offence  j 
Age  and  envy  will  advise 
Even  against  the  joy  they  prize, 

Come,  in  pleasure's  balmy  bowl 
Slake  the  thirstings  of  thy  soul^ 
Till  thy  rapiur'd  powers  are  famting 
With  enjoyment  past  the  painting  j 
Fairest,  dost  thou  yet  delay 
Brightest  beauty,  come  away. 
So  sung  the  Sirens,  as  of  yore. 
Upon  the  false  Ausonian  shore  j 
And  O !  for  that  preventing  chain^   ' 
That  bound  Ulysses  on  the  main. 
That  so  our  Fair  One-might  withstand 
Tlie  covert  ruin,  ^ow  atjaand. 

Tiie  song  h^  charm'd  attention  drew. 
When  now  the  tempters  stood  in  view  ; 
Curiosity,  with  prying  eyes, 
And  hands  of  busy  bold  emprise  ; 
Like  Hermes,  feather'd  were  her  feet ; 
And,  like  fore-running  Fancy,  fleet  j 
By  search  untaught,  bj^  toil  untir'd. 
To  novelty  she  still  aspii'd. 
Tasteless  of  every  good  possest. 
And  but  in  expectation  blest. 

With  her,  associate,  Pleasure  cajr.e. 
Gay  Pleasure,  frolic-loving  dame. 
Her  mien  all  swimming  in  delight. 
Her  beauties  half  reveaJ'd  to  sight ; 
Loose  flovv'd  her  garments  from  the  ground. 
And  caught  the  kissing-winds  around. 
As  erst  Medusa's  looks  were  known 
To  turn  beholders  into  stone, 
A  dire  reversion  here  they  felt, 
And  in  the  eye  of  Pleasure  melt. 
Her  gl/mce  with  sweet  persuasion  charpi'd, 
Unnerv'd  the  strong,  the  steel  disarmed  j 
No  safety  ev.'n  the  flying  find, 
Who,  vent'rous,  look  but  once  behind. 
Thus  was  the  much-admiring  Maid, 
While  distant,  more  tlian  half  betray'd. 
With  smiles,  and  adulation  bland. 
They  join'd  her  side,  and  seis'd  her  hand } 
Their  touch  envenom'd  sweets  instill'd, 
Her  frame  with  new  pulsations  thrill'd , 
While  half  consenting,  half  denying. 
Reluctant  now,  and  now  complying. 
Amidst  a  war  of  hopes  and  fears. 
Of  trembling  wishes,  smiling  tears. 
Still  down  and  down,  the  winning  pair 
Compell'd  the  struggling,  yielding  Fair, 
As  when  some  stately  vessel,  bound 
To  blest  Arabia's  distant  ground. 
Borne  from  her  courses,  haply  lights 
Where  Barca's  flow'ry  clime  invites, 
Conceal'd  around  whose  treach'rous  land 
Lurk  the  dire  rock  and  dang'rous  sand  } 
The  pilot  warns,  with  sail  and  oar 
To  shun  the  inuch-suspected  shore, 
In  v^in  ;  the  tide,  too  subtly  strong. 
Still  bears  the  wrestling  bark  along, 
Till  found'ring,  she  resig^ns  to  fate, 
And  sinks,  o'erwl^elia'd,  witli  all;  l^er.  freight. 


So,  baffling  ev'ry  bar  to  sm. 
And  Heav'n's  own  pilot  plac'd  within. 
Along  the  devious,  smooth  descent. 
With  pow'rs  increasing  as  they  went. 
The  dames,  accustom'd  to  subdue. 
As  with  a  rapid  current  drew. 
And  o'er  the  fatal  bounds  convey*d 
The  lost,  the  long-reluctant  Maid. 

Here  stop,  ye  fair  ones,  and  beware, 
Nor  send  your  fond  aftections  there  j 
Yet,  yet  your  darling,  now  deplor'd. 
May  turn  to  you  and  heav'n  restor'd ; 
Till  then,  with  weeping  Honor  wait. 
The  servant  of  her  better  fate  ^ 
With  Honor,  left  upon  the  shore. 
He?  friend  and  handmaid  now  no  more  j 
Nor,  with  the  guilty  world,  upbraid 
The  fortunes  of  a  wretch  betray'd  j 
But  o'er  her  failing  cast  a  veil, 
Remcmb'ring  you  yourselves  are  frail. 

And  now  from  all-inquiring  light, 
Fast  fled  the  conscious  shades  of  night ; 
The  Damsel,  from  a  short  repose. 
Confounded  at  her  plight,  arose. 

As  when  with  slumb'rous  weight  opprest^ 
Some  wealthy  miser  sinks  to  rest,^ 
Where  felons  eye  the  glitt'ringprc)', 
And  steal  his  hoard  ot  joys  away  ; 
He,  borne  where  golden  Indus  streams. 
Of  pearl  and  quarry'd  diamond  dreams  j 
Like  Midas,  turns  the  glebe  to  ore. 
And  stands  all  rapt  amidst  his  store  ; 
But  tvakea-s,  naked  and  dejpoil'd. 
Of  that  for  which  bis  yeai-shad  toil'd  : 
.  So  far'd  the  Nymph,  her  treasure  flown, 
And  turn'd,  like  Niobe,  to  stone  ; 
Within,  without,  obscure  and  void, 
She  felt  all  ravag'd,  all  destroy'd, 
And,  O  thou  curs'd,  insidious  coast! 
Are  these  the  blessings  thou  canst  boas^ 
These,  Virtue!  these  the  joys  they  find. 
Who  leave  thy  heaven-topt  hills  behind  ? 
Shade  me,  ye  pines,  ye  caverns  hide. 
Ye  mountains,  cover  me,  she  tiried. 

Her  trumpet  Slander  rais'd  on  high. 
And  told  the  tidings  to  the  sky ; 
Contemp  t  discharg'd  a  living  dart, 
A  side-long  viper  to  her  heart ; 
Reproach  brcath'd  )X)isons  o'er  her  face, 
Andsoil'd  and  blasted  ev'ry  grace  j 
Officious  ShTime,  her  handmaid  new. 
Still  turn'd  the  mirror  to  her  view. 
While  these  in  crlrnes  the  deepest  dyed 
Approach'd  to  whiten  at  her  side : 
And  ev'ry  lewd  insulting  dame 
Upon  her  folly  rose  to  fame. 

What  should  she  do  ?  Attempt  once  mo^e 
To  gain  the  late  deserted  shore? 
So  trusting,  back  the  Mourner  flew. 
As  fast  the  train  of  fiends  pursue. 

Again  the  farther  shore  's  attain'd. 
Again  the  land  of  virtue  gain'cj  j 
But  echo  gathers  in  the  wind. 
And  shows  hqr  instant  foes  bphind. 

Amaz'4 
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AmazM  with  headlong  speed  she  tends. 
Where  latC  she  left  an  host  of  friends; 
Alas  !  those  shrinking  friends  decline, 
Nor  longer  own  that  form  divines 
With  fear  they  mark  the  following  cry. 
And  from  the  lonely  trembler  fly. 
Or  backward  drive  her  on  the  coast, 
W^here  peace  was  wreck'd  and  honor  lost. 
From  earth  thus  hoping  aid  in  vain. 
To  Heaven  not  daring  to  complain  ; 
No  truce  by  hostile  clamor  given. 
And  from  the  face  of  friendship  driven. 
The  Nymph  sunk  prostrate  on  the  groimd 
W'lth  all  her  weight  of  woes  around. 

Entliron'd  within  a  circling  sky, 
XJvKm  a  mount  o'er  mountains  high. 
All  radiant  sat,  as  in  a  shrine. 
Virtue,  first  effluence  divine  ; 
Far,  for  above  the  scenes  of  woe. 
That  shut  this  cloud-wrapt  cloud  below ; 
Superior  goddess,  essence  bright, 
Keauty  of  uncreated  light. 
Whom  should  mortality  survey. 
As  doom'd  upon  a  certain  day. 
The  breath  of  frailty  must  expire. 
The  world  dissolve  m  living  fire. 
The  gems  of  heaven  and  solar  flame, 
Bequench'd  by  her  eternal  beam. 
And  nature,  quick'ning  in  her  eye. 
To  rise  a  new-born  phwnix  die. 

Hence,  unreveal'd  to  mortal  view, 
A  veil  aroimd  her  form  she  threw. 
Which  three  sad  sisters  of  the  shade. 
Pain,  Care,  and  Melancholy,  made 
Thro'  this  her  all-mquiring  eye 
Attentive  from  her  station  nigh. 
Beheld,  abandon'd  to  despair. 
The  ruins  of  her  fav'rite  fair ; 
And  with  a  voice  whose  awful  sound 
Appall'd  the  guilty  world  around. 
Bid  the  tumultuous  winds  be  still. 
To  numbers  bow'd  each  list'ning  hill, 
Uncurl'd  the  surging  of  the  main 
And  smooth'd  the  thorny  bed  of  pain  ; 
The  golden  harp  of  heaven  she  strung. 
And  thus  the  tuneful  goddess  sung : 

Lovely  Penitent  arise. 
Come,  and  claim  thy  kindred  skiesj  | 
Come,  thy  sister  angels  say 
Thou  has  wept  thy  stains  away. 

Let  experience  now  decide 
'Twixt  the  good  and  evil  tried; 
In  the  smooth,  enchanted  ground. 
Say,  unfold  the  treasures  found. 

Structures,  rais'd  by  morning  dreams  ; 
Rands,  that  trip  the  flitting  streams  ; 
Down,  that  anchors  on  the  air  ; 
Clouds,  that  paint  ilieir  changes  there  ; 

Seas,  that  smoothly  dimpling  lie, 
While  the  storm  impends  on  high. 
Showing,  in  an  obvious  glass, 
^oyg  that  in  possession  paes  -, 


Transient,  fickle,  light,  and  gay, 
Flatt'iing,  only  to  betray  ; 
What,  ala?,  can  hfe  contain  ! 
Life !  like  all  its  circles  —  vain. 

Will  the  stork,  intending  re?t, 
On  the  billow  build  her  nest  ? 
Will  the  bee  demand  his  store 
From  the  bleak  and  bladeless  shore  ? 

Man  alone,  intent  to  stray. 
Ever  turns  from  wisdom's  w^ay  ; 
Lays  up  -wealth  in  fic) reign  land. 
Sows  the  sea,  and  ploughs  tlie  sand. 

Soon  this  elemental  mass. 
Soon  the  incumb'ring  world  shall  pass: 
Form  be  wrapt  in  wasting  fire. 
Time  be  spent,  and  life  ejfpire.  -  . 

Then,  ye  boasted  works  of  men. 
Where  is  your  asylum  then  ? 
Sons  of  pleasure,  sons  of  care, 
Tell  me,  mortals,  tell  me  where  ? 

Gone,  like  traces  on  the  deep. 
Like  a  sceptred  grasp'd  in  sleep, 
Dew's  exhal'd  from  morning  glades. 
Melting  snows,  and  gliding  sliades. 

Pass  the  world,  and  what's  behind  ? 
Virue's  gold,  by  fire  refin'd ; 
From  an  imiverse  deprav'd. 
From  the  wreck  of  nature  sav'd. 

Like  the  life-supporting  grain. 
Fruit  of  patience  and  of  pain. 
On  the  swains  autumnal  day, 
Winnow'd  from  the  chaff  away. 

Little  trembler,  fear  no  more. 
Thou  hast  plenteoiis  crops  in  store. 
Seed,  by  genial  sorrows  sown. 
More  than  all  thy  scorners  own. 

What  tho'  hostile  earth  despise. 
Heaven  beholds  with  gentler  eyes  ; 
Heaven  thy  friendless  steps  shall  guide. 
Cheer  thy  hours  and  guard  thy  side. 

When  the  fatal  trump  shall  sound^ 
W^heo  th'  immortals  pour  around. 
Heaven  shall  thy  return  attest, 
Hail'd  by  myriads  of  the  blest. 

Little  native  of  the  skies. 
Lovely  penitent,  arise ; 
Calm  thy  bosom,  clear  thy  Brow, 
Virtue  is  thy  sister  now. 

More  delightful  are  my  woes 
Than  the  rapture  pleasure  knows ; 
Richer  far  the  weeds  I  bring 
llian  the  robes  that  grace  a  king. 

On  my  wars  of  shortest  date. 
Crowns  of  endless  triumph  wait ; 
On  my  cares  a  \  eriod  blest ; 
On  my  toils  eternal  rest. 

Come,  with  Virtue  at  thy  si4v ; 
Come,  be  ev'ry  bar  defied. 
Till  we  gain  our  native  shore ; 
Sister,  come,  and  turn  no  more. 

§  295. 
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§295.     FABLE  XVI.     Love  and  Vanitij. 

The  breezy  mornins;  breath 'd  perfume, 
Ttie  wak'niug  flow'is  unveil  their  bloom, 
Up  with  th&sun,  from  short  repose^ 
Gay  health  and  lusty  labor  rose  j 
The  inilkniaid  caroll'd  at  her  pail. 
And  shepherds  whistled  o'er  the  dale  : 
When  Love,  who  led  a  rural  life, 
Kcmotc  from  bustle,  state,  ond  strife. 
Forth  from  his  thatch-roof'd  cottage  stray'd. 
And  stroU'd  along  the  dewy  glade. 

A  Nymph,  who  lightly  tripp'd  it  by, 
To  quick  attention  turn'd  his  eye  ; 
He  mark'd  the  gesture  of  the  Fair, 
Her  self-sufficient  grace  and  air. 
Her  steps  that  mincing,  meant  to  plqase. 
Her  studied  negligence  and  case  ; 
And  curious  to  imiuire  what  meant 
This  thing  of  prettiucss  and  paint. 
Approaching  spoke,  and  bow'd  observant ; 
The  lady  slightly,  —  Sir,  your  servant. 

Such  beauty  in  so  rude  a  place ! 
Fair  one,  you  "do  tbe  country  grace  ; 
At  court  no  doubt  the  pid^hc  care. 
But  Love  has  small  acquaintance  there. 

Yes,  Sir,  replied  the  flutt'ring  Dame, 
This  form  confesses  whence  it  came  ; 
But  dear  variety,  yon  know. 
Can  make  us  pride  and  pomp  forego. 
My  name  is  Vanity.     I  sway 
The  utmost  islands  of  the  sea  ; 
Within  my  court  all  honor  centres; 
1  raise  the  meanest  soul  that  enters. 
Endow  with  latent  gifts  and  graces. 
And  model  fools  for  posts  and  places. 

As  Vanity  appoints  at  ))leasure, 
Tlie  world  recenes  its  weight  and  measure  ; 
Hence  all  the  grand  concerns  of  life, 
Joys,  cares,  plagues,  passions,  peace,  and  strife. 

Keflect  how  far  my  pow'r  prevails. 
When  I  step  m  where  nature  fails. 
And  ev'ry  breach  of  sense  repairing, 
Am  bounteous  still  where  heaAcn  is  sparing. 
But  chief  in  all  their  arts  and  airs. 
Their  playing,  painting,  pouts,  and  pray'rs. 
Their  various  habitSj^and  complexions. 
Fits,  frolics,  foibles,  and  perfections. 
Their  robing,  curling,  and  adorning. 
From  noon  to  night,  from  night  to  morning. 
From  six-  to  sixty,  sick  or  sound, 
I  rule  the  female  world  around. 
Hold  there  a  moment,  Cupid  cried, 
Nor  boast  dominion  quite  so  wide. 
Was  there  no  province  to  invade. 
But  that  by  Love  and  Meekness  sway'd  ? 
All  other  empire  I  resign  j 
But  be  the  sphere  of  beauty  mine. 

For  in  the  downy  lawn  of  rest. 
That  opens  on  a  %\oman's  breast. 
Attended  by  my  peaceful  train, 
I  choose  to  live,  and  choose  to  reign. 

Far-sighted  faith  Ibring  along, 
Arui  tritth  above  an  army~ strong  j 


And  chastity  of  icy  mould. 
Within  the  burning  tropics  cold; 
And  lowdiness' to  whose  mild  brow 
The  pow'r  and  pride  of  nations  bow  ; 
And  modesty,  with  downcast  ey€. 
That  lends  the  morn  her  virgin  dye  j 
And  innocence,  arrayd  in  light; 
And  honor,  as  a  tow'r  upright; 
With  sweetly  winning  graces  more 
Than  poets  ever  dreamt  of  yore. 
In  unaffected  conduct  free. 
All  smiling  sisters,  three  times  three; 
And  rosy  peace,  the  cherub  blest. 
That  nightly  sings  us  all  to  rest. 

Hence,  from  the  bud  of  nature's  prime. 
From  the  first  step  of  infant  time. 
Woman,  th'  world's  appointed  light. 
Has  skirted  ev'ry  shade  with  white  ; 
Has  stood  for  imitation  high. 
To  ev'ry  heart  and  ev'ry  eye. 
From  antient  deeds  of  fiiir  renown. 
Has  brought  her  bright  memorials  down  : 
To  time  athx'd  perpetual  youth. 
And  form'd  each  tale  of  love  and  truth. 

Upon  a  new  Promethean  plan 
She  moulds  the  essence  of  a  man. 
Tempers  his  mass,  his  genius  fires. 
And,  as  a  better  soul  inspires. 

The  rude  she  softens,  warms  the  eoW, 
Exalts  the  meek,  and  checks  the  bold. 
Calls  sloth  from  his  supine  repose, 
Within  the  co\vard's  bosom  glows. 
Of  pride  unplumes  the  lofty  crest. 
Bids  bashful  merit  stand  confest. 
And,  like  coarse  metal  from  the  mines. 
Collects,  irradiates,  and  refines. 
The  gentle  science  she  imj)arts. 
All  manners  smooths,  hi  forms  all  hearts  ; 
From  her  sweet  inHuence  are  felt 
Passions  which  pleitse,  and  thoiights  that  ntelt  ; 
To  stormy  rage  she  bids  control. 
And  sinks  serenely  on  the  soul, 
Soften's  Deucalion's  flinty  race, 
And  tunes  the  warring  world  to  peace. 

Thus  arm'd  to  all  that's  light  and  vain. 
And  freed  from  thy  fantastic,  chain. 
She  nils  the  sphere  by  Heaven  assign'd. 
And,  rul'd  by  me,  o'er-rules  mankind. 

He  spoke,     The  Nvmph  impatient  stood. 
And,  laughing,  thus  fier  speech  renew'd: 

A?ul  pray.  Sir,  may  I  be  so  bold 
To  hope  your  pretty  tale  is  told  ; 
And  next  demand  without  a^avil. 

What  new  Utopia  do.vou  travel? 

Upon  my  w  ord  these  high-flown  fancies. 
Show  depth  of  learning  —  in  romances. 

Why,  what  unfashion'd  stuff  you  tell  us 
Of  buckram  dames  and  tiptoe  fellows! 
Go,  child;  and  when  your  grown  maturer* 
\^ou  'II  shoot  your  next  opinion  surer, 

O  such  a,  pretty  knack  at  painting  ! 
And  all  for  softening  and  for  sainting  ; 
Guess  now,  who  can,  a  single  feature. 
Thro'  the  whole  j>iece  of  female  nature  ; 

Then 
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Then  mark,  my  looser  hanrl  inay  fit 
The  lines,  too  coarse  tor  Love  to  hit. 

'Tis  said  that  woman,  prone  to  changing, 
Tliro'  all  the  rounds  of  folly  ranging. 
On  life's  uncertain  ocean  riding, 
No  reason,  rule,  nor  rudder  guiding,  • 
Is  like  the  comet's  wand'ring  light. 
Eccentric,  ominous,  and  bright ; 
Trackles,  and  shifting  as  the  wind  ; 
A  sea,  whose  fathom  none  can.  find  ; 
A  moon,  still  changing  and  revolving; 
A  ridfite,  past  all  human  solving  ; 
A  bliss,  a  plague,  a  heaven,  a  hell; 
A something  that  no  man  can  tell. 

Now  learn  a  secret  from  a  friend. 
But  keep  your  counsel,  and  attend. 

Tho'  in  their  tempers  thought  so  distant. 
Nor  witii  their  sex  nor  selves  consistent, 
'Tis  but  the  diflerence  of  a  name. 
And  ev'ry  woman  is  the  same ; 
For  as  the  world,  however  varied. 
And  through  unmmiber'd  changes  carried. 
Of  elemental  modes  and  forms. 
Clouds,  meteors,  colors,  calms,  and  storms, 
Tho'  in  a  thousand  suits  array'd. 
Is  of  one  subject  matter  made  ; 
So,  Sir,  a  woman's  constitution. 
The  world's  enigma,  finds  solution ; 
And  let  her  form  be  what  you  will, 
1  am  the  subject  essence  still. 

With  the  first  spark  of  female  sense. 
The  speck  of  being,  I  commence, 
Within  the  womb  make  fresh  advances, 
A  ad  dictate  future  qualms  and  fancies  ; 
Thence  in  the  gro\\  ing  form  expand, 
AVith  childhood  travel  hand  in  hand. 
And  give  a  taste  for  all  their  joys 
In  gewgaws,  rattles,  pomp,  and  noise. 

And  now,  fiuniliar  and  unaw'd, 
I  send  the  flutt'ring  soul  abroad, 
Prais'd  for  her  shape,  her  air,  her  mien. 
The  little  goddess,  and  the  queen. 
Takes  at  her  infant  shrine  oblation. 
And  druiks  sweet  draughts  of  adulation. 

Now  blooming,  tall,  erect,  and  fair. 
To  dress  becomes  her  darling  care  : 
The  realms  of  beauty  then  I  bound  ; 
I  swell  the  hoop's  enchaivted  round. 
Shrink  in  the  waist's  descending  size, 
Heav'd  in  the  snowy  bosom,  rise. 
High  on  the  flowing  lappet  sail, 
C)r,  curl'd  in  tresses,  kiss  the  gale. 
Then  to  her  glass  1  lead  the  fair. 
And  bhow  the  lovely  idol  there  ; 
Where,  struck  as  by  divine  emotion. 
She  bows  with  most  sincere  devotion. 
And,  numh'ring  ev'ry  beauty  o'er. 
In  secret  bids  the  world  adore. 

Then  all  her  parking  and  parading, 
( V)qucttinef,  dancing,  masquerading  : 
For  balls,  plays,  courts,  and  crowds  what  passion 
Ami  churciies,  sometimes  —  if  the  fashion  ; 
For  woman's  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
Is  rul'd  by  the  almiglity  throng  ; 


Still  turns  to  each  meander  tamp> 
And  swims  the  straw  of  ev'ry  stream. 
Her  soul  intrinsic  worth  rejects, 
Accomplish'd  only  in  defects  ; 
Such  excellence  is  her  ambition. 
Folly  her  wisest  acquisition  ; 
And  even  from  pity  and  disdain 
She  '11  cull  some  reason  to  be  vain. 

Thus,  Sir,  from  ev'ry  form  and  feature. 
The  wealth  and  wants  of  female  nature. 
And  ev'n  from  vice,  which  you'd  adniirc, 
I  gather  fuel  to  my  fire ; 
AikI  on  the  very  base  of  shame 
Erect  my  monument  of  fame. 

Let  me  another  truth  attempt. 
Of  which  your  godship  has  not  dreamt. 

Those  shining  virtues  which  you  muster. 
Whence  think  you  they  derive  their  lustre^ 
From  native  honor  and  devotion  ? 

0  yes,  a  mighty  likely  notion ! 

Trust  me,  from  titled  dames  to  spinners, 
'Tis  I  make  saints,  whoe'er  make  sinners; 
'Tis  I  instruct  them  to  withdraw. 
And  hold  presumptuous  man  in  awe  ; 
For  female  worth,  as  1  inspire. 
In  just  degrees,  still  mounts  the  higher  j; 
And  virtue,  so  extremely  nice. 
Demands  long  toil  and  mighty  price. 
Like  Samson's  pillars,  fix'd  elate, 

1  bear  the  sex's  tott'ring  stute  ; 

Sap  these,  ai^d  in  a  moment's  space      ] 
Down  sinks  the  fabric  to  its  base. 

Alike  from  titles  and  from  toys 
I  spring  the  fount  of  female  joys  j 
In  ev'ry  widow,  wife,  and  miss. 
The  sole  artificer  of  bliss  ; 
For  them  each  topic  1  explore, 
1  cleave  the  ,sand  of  ev'ry  shore; 
To  them  uniting  Indiassail, 
Sahara  breathes  her  farthest  gald  : 
For  them  the  bullion  1  refine. 
Dig  sense  and  virtue  from  the  mihe. 
And  from  the  bowels  of  invention 
Spin  out  the  various  arts  you  mention. 

Nor  bliss  alone  my  pow'rs  bestow. 
They  hold  the  sov'reign  balm  of  woe. 
Beyond  the  stoic's  boasted  art 
I  sooth  the  heavings  of  the  heart ; 
To  pain  give  splendor  and  relief. 
And  ^ild  the  pallid  face  of  grief. 

Alike  the  palace  and  the  plain 
Admit  the  glories  of  my  reign  1 
Thro'  ev'ry  age,  in  ev'ry  nation. 
Taste,  talents,  tempers,  state,  andstatien. 
Whate'er  a  woman  says,  I  say  ; 
Whate'er  a  woman  spends,  1  pay  ; 
Alike  I  fill  and  empty  bags. 
Flutter  in  finery  and  rags, 
With  light  coquettes  thro'  folly  range. 
And  with  the  proud  disdain  to  change. 

And  now  you'd  think,  'twixt  you  and  I, 
That  things  were  ripe  for  a  reply  — • 
Rut  soft,  and  while  I'm  in  the  mood. 
Kindly  permit  me  to  conslude, 
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Tlieir  utmost  mazes  to  unravel, 

And  touch  the  farthest  step  they  travel. 

When  ev'ry  pleasure  *s  run  aground. 
And  folly  tir'd  thro'  many  a  round, 
The  nymph,  conceiving  disconteiU  hence. 
May  ripen  to  an  hour**  repcuiimce. 
And  vapors,  shed  in  pious  mois'uic. 
Dismiss  her  to  a  church,  or  rlovster^ 
Then  on  I  lead  her,  with  dcvoiian. 
Conspicuous  in  her  dress  and  motion. 
Inspire  the  heavenly-brtaihinL}:  air. 
Roll  up  the  lucid  eye  in  pray'r. 
Soften  the  voice,  and  in  the  face 
Look  mdting  harmony  and  grace. 

Thui  far  extends  my  friendly  pow'r, 
Kor  quits  her  in  her  latest  hour  ; 
The  cpuch  of  decent  paift  I  spread, 
In  form  recline  her  languid  head  ; 
Her  thoughts  i  methodise  in  death, 
And  part  not  with  her  parting  breath  y 
Then  do  Iset,  in  order  bright,   ' 
A  length  of  fun'nil  pomp  to  sight. 
The  glitt'ring  tapers  and  atiire, 
The  plumes  that  whiten  oVr  the  bier ; 
And  last,  presenting  to  her  eye 
Angelic  fineries  on  high. 
To  scenes  of  painted  bliss  T  waft  her. 
And  form  the  hecven  she  hopes  hereafter. 

In  truth,  rejoin'd  love's  gentle  god. 
You've  gone  a  tedio-js  length  of  road, 
And,  stranrre,  in  all  the  toilbomc  way 
No  house  of  kind  refreshihent  lay  ; 
No  nymrh,  whose  virtues  might  have  tempted 
To  hold  her  from  her  sex  exempted. 

For  one  we  'U  never  quarrel,  man  ; 
Take  her,  and  keen  her,  if  you  ean  ; 
And  pleas'd  I  yield  to  your  petition. 
Since  ev'ry  fair,  by  such  permission. 
Will  hold  herself  the  one  selected  ; 
And  so  my  system  stands  protected. 

O,  deaf  to  virtue,  deaf  to  glory, 
To  truths  divinely  vouch'd  in  story ! 
The  Godhead  in  his  zeal  return'd. 
And,  kindling  at  her  malice,  burn'd  : 
Then  sweetly  rais'd  his  voice,  and  told 
Of  heav'nly  nymphs,  rever'd  ofpld; 
Hypsipyle,  who  sav'd  her  sire, 
And  Portia's  love,  approv'd  by  fire  ; 
Alike  Penelope  was  quoted. 
Nor  laurel'd  Daphne  pass'd  unnoted, 
■  Nor  Laodamia's  fatal  garter. 
Nor  fam'd  Lucretia,  honor's  martyr, 
Alceste's  voluntary  steel. 
And  Catharine,  smiling  on  the  wheel. 
But  who  can  hope  to  plant  conviction 
Where  cavil  grows  on  contradiction  ? 
Souie  she  e\  ade?  or  disavows. 
Demurs  to  aJl,  and  none  allows  — 
A  kind  of  antient  thing  call'd  fables  1 
And  thus  the  Croddess  turn'd  the  tables. 

Now  l>oth  in  argument  grew  high, 
A  choler  flash'd  from  either  eye  ; 
Nor  wonder  each  refus'd  to  yield 
The  conquest  of  so  fair  a  field. 


When  happily  arriv'd  in  view 
A  Goddess  wliom  our  grand-dames  knew. 
Of  aspect  grave,  ap,d  sober  gait. 
Majestic,  awful,  and  sedate. 
As  heaven's  autumnal  eve  serene. 
When  not  a  cloud  o'ercasls  the  scene  ; 
(^r.cc  Prudence  call'd,  a  matron  fam'd> 
And  in  old  Rome  Cornelia  nam'd. 
■Quick  at  a  venture  both  agree 
To  leave  their  strife  to  her  decree. 

And  now  by  each  the  facts  were  stated. 
In  form  and  manner  as  related.     - 
The  case  was  short.     They  crav'd  opinion. 
Which  held  o'er  females  chief  donuuion  : 
When  thus  the  Goddess,  answ'riiig  mild, 
I  First  shook  her  gracious  head,  and  srail'd  ; 

Alas,  how  willing  to  comply. 
Yet  how  unfit  a  judj^e  am  I ! 
In  times  of  golden  date,  'tis  true, 
I  shar'd  the  fickle  sex  with  you ; 
But  from  their  presence  long  precluded, 
Or  held  as. one  whose  form  intruded. 
Full  fitly  annual  suns  can  tell, 
Prudence  has  bid  the  sex  farewell. 

In  this  dilemma  what  to  do. 
Or  who  to  think  of,  neither  knew  ; 
For  both,  still  biass'd  in  opinion. 
And  arrogant  of  sole  dominion. 
Were  forc'd  to  hold  the  case  compounded. 
Or  leave  the  quarrel  where  they  found  it. 

When  ii'i  the  nick,  a  rural  fair. 
Of  incxperlenc'd  gait  and  air. 
Who  ne'er  had  cvoss'd  the  neighboring  lake. 
Nor  seen  the  world  beyond  a  wake, 
With  cambric  coif,  and  kerchief  clean, 
Tripp'd  lightly  bjr  them  o'er  the  green. 

Now,  now !  cried  Love's  triumphant  child^. 
And  at  approaching  conquest  smird. 
If  Vanity  uill  once  be  guided. 
Our  diff'rende  soon  may  be  decided ; 
Behold  yon  wench,  a  fit  occasion 
To  try  your  force  of  gay  "persuasion. 
Go  you  while  I  retire  aloof, 
'Go,  put  those  boasted  pow'rsto  proof; 
And  if  your  prevalence  of  art 
Transcends  my  yet  unerring  dart, 
I  give  the  fav'rite  contest  o'er. 
And  ne'er  will  boast  my  empire  more. 

At  once,  so  said,  and  so  consented  j 
And  well  our  Goddess  seem'd  conteiUcd ; 
Nor  pausing  made  a  moment's  stand. 
But  tripp'd,  and  took  the  girl  in  hand. 

Meanwhile  the  Godhead,  unalarm'd, 
As  one  to  each  occasion  arm'd, 
Forth  from  his  quiver  cuH'd  a  dart. 
That  erst  had  wounded  many  a  heart ; 
Then  bending,  drew  it  to  the  head  ; 
The  bowstring  twang'd,  the  arrow  fled. 
And  to  her  secret  soul  addrest, 
Tronstix'd  the  whiteness  of  her  breast. 

'  But  he/e  the  Dame,  whose  guardian  cai;c 
Had  to  a  moment  w^atch'd  the  fair. 
At  once  her  pocket-mirror  drew. 
And  held  the  wonder  full  in  view ; 
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As  quickly  rang'd  in  order  brip:hr, 
A  tiiousand  beauties  rush  to  sight, 
A  world  of  charms,  till  now  unknowDj 
'  A  world  rcveal'd  to  her  alone  ; 
Enraptur'd  stands  the  love-sick  mnid, 
Suspended  o'er  the  darling  shade. 
Here  ordy  fixes  to  admire, 
And  centres  ev'ry  fond  desire. 


§296. 


The  Voun^  Ladii  and Lcoking-Glass. 
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Ye  deep  philosophers,  who  can 
Explain  that  various  creature,  Man, 
Say,  is  there  any  point  so  nice 
As  that  of  oil  ring  an  advice  ? 
To  bid  your  friend  his  errors  mend, 
Is  almost  certain  to  offend  :  - 
Tho'  you  in  "softest  terms  advise, 
(.^onfess  him  good,  admit  him  wise , 
In  vain  you  sweeten  the  discourse, 
He  thinks  you  call  liim  fool,  or  worse. 
You  paint  his  character,  and  try 
If  he  will  own  it,  and  apply  ; 
Without  a  name  reprove  and  warn  ; 
Here  none  are  hurt,  and  all  may  learn  ; 
This  too  must  fail ;  the  picture  shown. 
No  man  will  take  it  for  his  own. 
In  moral  lectures  treat  the  case. 
Say  this  is  honest,  that  is  base  ; 
In  conversation  none  will  bear  it ; 
And  for  the  pupil,  few  come  near  it. 
And  is  there  then  no  other  way 
A  moral  lesson  to  convey  ? 
Must  all  that  shall  attempt  to  teach. 
Admonish,  satirize,  or  preach  ? 
Yes,  there  is  one,  an  anticnt  art. 
By  sages  found  to  reach  the  heart. 
Ere  science,  with  distinctions  nice. 
Had  fix'd  what  virtue  is,  and  vice. 
Inventing  all  the  vStrious  names 
On  which  the  moralist  declaims  : 
They  would  by  simple  tales  advise. 
Which  took  tne  liearer  by  surprise  ; 
Alarra'd  his  conscience,  ut  |Wepar'd, 
Ere  pride  had  put  it  on  its  guard  ; 
And  made  him  from  himself  receive 
The  lessons  which  they  meant  to  give. 
That  this  device  will  oft  prevail. 
And  gain  its  end  vyhen  others  fail. 
If  any  shall  pretend  to  doubt. 
Tile  talc  which  follows  makes  it  out. 

There  was  a  little  stubborn  dame, 
Wliom  no  authority  could  tame  ; 
Restive,  by  long  indulgence,  grown. 
No  will  she  minded  but  her  own  : 
At  trifles  oft  she  'd  scold  and  fret. 
Then  in  a  corner  take  a  seat. 
And,  sourlv  moping  all  the  day. 
Disdain  alike  to  work  or  play. 

Papa  all  softer  arts  had  tried. 
And  sharper  remedies  applied  ; 
But  both  were  vain  ;  for  ev'ry  course 
lie  took,  still  mads  her  worse  and  worse. 


'Tis  strange  to  tliink  how  fcn^ale  wit 

So  oft  should  make  a  kicky  hit ; 

When  man,  witli  all  his  high  pretence 

To  deeper  judgement,  sounder  sense. 

Will  err,  and  measures  false  pursue  — 

'Tis  very  strange,  I  own,  but  true.  — 

Mamma  observ'd  the  rising  lass 

By  stealth  retiring  to  the  glass, 

1  o  practise  little  airs  unseen. 

In  the  true  genius  of  thirteen  : 

On  this  a  deep  design  she  laid 

To  tame  thohumor  of  the  Maid^ 

Contriving,  like  a  prudent  mother. 

To  make  one  folly  cure  another. 

Upon  the  wall,  against  the  seat 

Which  Jessy  us'd  for  her  retreat. 

Whene'er  by  accident  otVcnded, 

A  looking-glass  was  straight  suspended. 

That  it  might  show  her  how  deform'd 

She  look'd,  and  frightful,  when  she  ^torm'd ; 

And  warn  her,  as  she  priz'd  her  beauty. 

To  bend  her  humor  to  her  duty. 

All  this  the  looking-glass  achiev'd  ; 

Its  threats  were  minded  and  believ'd. 

The  Maid,  who  spurn'd  at  all  advice. 
Grew  tame  and  gentle  in  a  trice  : 
So,  when  all  other  means  had  fail'd. 
The  silent  monitor  prevail'd. 

Thus,  Fable  to  the  human  kind 
Presents  an  image  of  the  miiid ; 
It  is  a  mirror y  where  we  spy 
At  large  our  own  deformity  ; 
And  learn  of  course  those  laults  to  mend. 
Which  but  to  mention  would  offend. 
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Declare,  ye  sages,  if  ye  find 

'Mongst  animals  of  ev'ry  kind. 

Of  each  condition,  sort,  and  size, 

From  whales  and  elephants  to  flies, 

A  creature  that  mistakes  his  j>lan, 

And  errs,  so  constantly  as  Man. 

Each  kind  pursues  his  proper  good, 

And  seeks  for  plctisure,  rest,  and  food, 

As  nature  points,  and  never  errs 

In  what  it  chooses  and  prefers  ; 

Man  only  blunders,  though  posaest 

Of  talents  far  above  the  rest. 

Descend  to  instances,  and  try  ; 
An  ox  will  scarce  attempt  to  ily. 
Or  leave  his  pasture  in  tne  wood. 
With  fishes  to  explore  the  flood. 
Man  only  acts,  ot  ev'ry  creature. 
In  opposition  to  his  nature. 
The  happiness  of  human  kind 
Consists  in  rectitude  of  mind  4 
A  will  subdu'd  to  reason's  sway. 
And  passions  practis'd  to  obey; 
An  open  and  a  gen*rous  heart, 
Rtan'd  from  selfishness  and  art ; 
Patience,  which  mocks  at  fortune's  powV, 
And  wisdom  never  sad  nor  sour  : 
III  these  consists  oiu  proper  blis^s ; 
Else  Plato  reasons  much  amisi ; 
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liai  foolish  mortals  still  pursue 
False  happiness  in  place  of  trae  ; 
Ambition  serves  us  for  a  guide. 
Or  lust,  or  avarice,  or  pride ; 
While  Reason  no  assent  can  a;ain. 
And  Revelation  warns  in  vain. 
Hence  through  our  lives,  in  ev'ry  stage, 
I'rom  infancy  itself  to  age, 
A  happiness  we  toll  to  find, 
Which  stiil  avoids  us  like  the  wind  ; 
Ev'i>  when  we  think  the  pri/.e  our  owni 
At  once  'tis  vanisU'd,  lost  and  p^one. 
You  'II  ask  me  why  1  thus  rehearse 
All  Kpictetiis  in  my  verse  ? 
And  if  1  fondly  hope  to  please. 
With  dry  rejections,  such  as  these, 
So  trite,  so  hackney'd,  and  so  stale  ? 
I'll  take  the  hint,  and  tell  a  talc. 

(i)ne  evening,  as  a  sin'iple  swain 
His  flock  attended  on  the  plain. 
The  shining  bow  he  chawc'd  to  spy, 
Which  warns  ns  when  a  show'r  is  nigli* 
With  brightest  rays  it  seem'd  to  glow  : 
Its  distance  eighty  yards  or  so. 
This  bumpkin  had,  it  seems,  been  told 
The  story  of  the  cup  of  gold. 
Which  fame  reports  is  to  be  found 
Just  where  the  Rainbow  meets  the  ground  ; 
He  therefore  felt  a  sudden  itch 
To  seise  the  goblet,  and  be  rich  ; 
Hoping,  yet  hopes  are  oft  but  vain, 
No  more  to  toil  thro'  wind  and  rain. 
But  sit  indulging  by  the  fire, 
*Midst  ease  and  plenty,  like  a  *squire. 
He  mark'd  the  very  spot  of  land 
On  which  the  Rainbow  seem'd  to  stand. 
And,  stepping  forwards  at  his  leisure, 
Kxpected  to  have  found  the  treasure. 
Hut  as  he  mov'd,  the  color'd  ray 
Still  chang'd.its  place,  and  slipp'd  away. 
As  seeming  his  approach  to  shun. 
From  walking  he  began  to  run  ; 
But  ail  in  vain,  it  still  withdrew 
As  nimbly  as  he  could  pursue. 
At  last,  through  many  a  l)og  and  lake. 
Rough  craggy  road,  and  thorny  brake. 
It  led  the  easy  fool,  till  night 
Approach'd,  then  vanish'd  in  his  sight. 
And  left  him  to  compute  his  gains. 
With  nought  but  labor  for  his  pains. 

§  298.     The  Hake  and  the  IJermit.     Wilki( 
A  YOUTH,  a  pupil  of  the  town, 
Philosopher  and  atheist  grown. 
Benighted'  once  upon  the  road. 
Found  out  a  hermit's  lone  abode. 
Whose  hospitality  in  need 
Believ'd  the  trav'ller  and  his  steed  ;. 
For  both  sufficiently  were  tir'd. 
Well  drench'd  in  ditches,  and  bemir'd. 
Hunger  the  fii-st  attention  claims  j 
lJp6n  the  coals  a  rasher  flames. 
Dry  crusts,  and  liquor  something  stale, 

Were  added  to  majce  up  a  meal  3 


At  which  our  trav'ller,  as  he  sat. 

By  intervals  began  to  chat. — 

T'is  odd,  quoth  he,  to. think  what  strains 

Of  folly  governs  some  folks'  braii^s  : 

What  makes  you  choose  this  wild  abode  ? 

You  '11  say,  'Tis  to  converse  w  ith  God. 

Alas,  I  fear,  'tis  all  a  w  him  y 

You  never  saw  or  spoke  with  him. 

They  talk  of  Providence's  po^^  'r. 

And  say,  it  rules  us  ev'ry  hour  : 

To  me  all  nature  seems  confusion. 

And  such  weak  foncies  mere  delusion. 

Sny,  if  it  rul'd  and  govern'd  right, . 

Could  there  be  such  a  thing  as  .night  j 

Which,  when  the  sun  has  left  the  skies. 

Puts  all  things  in  a  deep  disguise  ? 

If  then  a  trav'ller  chance  to  stray. 

The  least  step  from  the  prdllic  wav. 

He's  soon  in  endless  mazes  lost. 

As  I  have  found  it  to  my  cost. 

Besides,  the  gloom  which  nature  wears 

Assists  imaginary  fears, 

Of  ghosts  and  goblins  from  the  waves 

Ofsulph'rous  lakes  and  yawning  graves; 

All  sprung  from  supersitious  seed, 

Like  other  maxims  of  the  creed. 

For  my  part,  1  reject  the  talcs 

Which  faith  suggests  when  reason  fails  j 

And  reason  nothing  understands. 

Unwarranted  by  eyes  and  hands. 

These  subtle  essences,  like  wind, 

Which  some  have  dreamt  of,  ami  call  mind. 

It  ne'er  admits  ;  nor  joins  the  lie. 

Which  saya  men  rot,  but  never  die. 

It  holds  all  future  things  in  doubt. 

And  therefore  wisely  leaves  them  out ; 

Suggesting  what  is  worth  our  care. 

To  take  things  present  as  they  are, 

Our  wisest  course  :  the  rest  is  follv. 

The  fruit  of  spleen  and  melancholy.  -— 

Sir,  quoth  the  Hermit,  1  agree 
That  Reason  still  our  guide  should  be  j 
And  vriil  admit  her  as  the  test 
Of  what  is  true,  and  what  is  best ; 
But  Reason  sure  would  blush  for  shame  . 
At  what  you  mention  in  her  naiiie  j 
Her  dictates  are  sublii.ne  and  holy  ; 
Impiety  's  the  child  of  Folly  ; 
Reason  with  measur'd  steps  and  slow. 
To  things  above  to  things  below  .   f  •'''^  '' 
Ascends,  and  guides  us  thro'  her  sphere 
With  caution,  vigilance,  and  care. 
Faith  in  the  utmost  frwntier  stands. 
And  Reason  puts  us  in  her  hands  ; 
But  not  till  her  commission  giv'n 
Is  found  authentic,  and  from  Heav'n. 
'Tis  stranae  that  man,  a  reas'ningvcreature. 
Should  miss  a  God,  in  viewing  nature  ; 
Whose  high  perfections  are  display 'd 
In  ev'ry  thing  his  hands  have  made  r 
Ev'n  when  we  think  their  traces  lost. 
When  found  again,  we  see  them  most  : 
The  night  itself,  which  you  would  blame 
As  something  wrong  in  nature's  frame. 
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Is  but  a  eurtain  to  Invest 

licr  wiuiry  children  when  at  rest  ? 

Like  tliat  which  mothers  draw  to  keep 

The'  Ught  off  from  a  child  asleep. 

Besides,  the  fears  which  darkness  breeds 

(xVl  least  augments)  in  vulgar  heads. 

Are  far  from  useless,  when  the  mind 

Is  narrow^,  and  to  earth  confin'd  ; 

They  make  ihc  worldling  think  with  pain 

On  fraiirii,  and  oaths,  and  ill-got  gain  ; 

Force  from  the  ruliian's  hand  the  kni[<* 

Just  rais'd  against  his  neiglibour's  life  j 

And  in  deftacc  of  virtue's  cause. 

Assist  each  sanction  of  the  laws. 

But  souls  serene,  where  wisdom  dwells. 

And  superstitious  dreiid  expels. 

The  silent  majesty  of  night 

Excites  to  take  a  nobler  flight ; 

With  saints  and  angels  to  explore 

The  wonders  of  creating  povv'r  ; 

And  lifts  on  con^emplation'-s  \yings 

Above  the  sphere  of  mortal  things. 

Walk  forth,  and  tread  those  dewy  plains 

Where  night  in  awful  silence  reigns  j 

The  sky's  serene,  the  air  is  still. 

The  woods  stand  listening  on  each  hill, 

To  catch  the  sounds  that  sink  and  swell. 

Wide-floating  from  the  ev'ning  bell. 

While  foxes  howl,  and  beetles  hum, 

K)0unds  which  make  silence  still  more  dumb  : 

And  try  if  folly,  rash  and  rude. 

Dare  on  the  sacred  hour  intrude. 

Then  turn  your  eyes  to  heav'n's  broad  frame. 

Attempt  to  quote  those  lights  by  name 

Which  shine  so  thick,  and  spread  so  far  j 

Conceive  a  sun  in  ev'ry  star. 

Hound  which  unnumber'd  planets  roll. 

While  comets  shoot  aihw-art  the  whole  ; 

From  system  still  to  system  ranging. 

Their  various  benefits  exchanging. 

And  shaking  fror»  their  flaming  hair 

The  things  most  needed  ev'ry  where.  — 

Kxplore  this  glorious  scene,  and  say 

That  night  discovers  less  than  day  ; 

That  'tis  quite  useless,  and  a  sign 

That  chance  disposes,  not  design  : 

Whoe'er  maintains  it,  I  '11  pronounce 

llim  either  mad,  or  else  a  dunce  ; 

For  reason,  tho'  'tis  far  from  strong. 

Will  soon  find  out  that  nothing's  wrong. 

From  signs  an>!  evidences  clear 

Of  wise  contrivance  ev'ry  where. 

The  Hermit  ended,  and  the  youth 
Became  a  convert  to  the  truth  -, 
At  least  he  yielded,  and  confess'd 
Ttiat  all  was  order'd  for  the  best. 


§2^9. 


The  Youth  and  the  Philosopher. 

W.  Wliitehcad. 


A  Grecian  youth,  of  talents  rare. 
Whom  Plato's  philosophic  care 
Had  form'd  for  virtue's  nobler  view. 
By  precept  and  example  too. 


Would  often  boast  his  matchless  skill 
To  curb  the  steed,  and  guide  the  wheel  j 
And  as  he  pass'd  the  gazing  throng 
\Mth  graceful  ease,  and  smack'd  the  thong. 
The  idiot  wonder  they  express'd 
Was  praise  and  trans jx)rt  to  his  breast. 

At  length,  quite  vain,  he  needs  would  ihow 
His  master  what  his  art  could  do  j 
And  bade  his  slaves  the  chariot  lead 
I'o  Academus'  sacred  shade. 
The  trembling  grove  confess'd  its  frightj 
The  wood-minphs  started  at  tlie  sight  j 
The  Muses  dro])  the  learned  lyre. 
And  to  their  iiunost  shades  retire. 
Hovvc'er  thcyj.'iuli,  with  forward  air. 
Bows  to  the  Sctgc,  and  mounts  the  car ; 
The  lash  resounds,  the  coursers  spring. 
The  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring  ; 
And  gathering  crowds,  with  eager  eyes. 
And  shouts,  pursue  him  as  he  flics. 

Triumpiiant  to  the  goal  return'd. 
With  nobler  thirst  hi-*  bosom  burn'd  ; 
And  now  along  th'  indeiited  plain 
The  self-same  track  he  marks  again  j 
Pursues  with  care  the  nice  design. 
Nor  ever  deviates  from  tho  line. 

Amazement  seis'd  the  circling  crowds 
The  youths  with  enudation  ^low'd  j 
Fv'a  bearded  sages  hail'd  the  boy. 
And  all  but  Plato  gaz'd  with  juy. 
For  he,  deep-judging  sage,  belu  Id 
^\  ith  j)ain  tlie  triumphs  of  the  fiek! : 
And  when  the  charioteer  drew  nigh. 
And,  flush'd  with  hope,  had  cau^,hthis  eye, 
Alas  I  unhappy  youth,  he  cried, 
Kxpcct  no  praise  from  nie  (and  sigh'd.) 
With  indignation  I  survey 
Such  sldll  and  judgement  thrown  away. 
The  time  profusely  squander'd  there 
On  vulgar  arts,  beneath  thy  care, 
T^f  well  employ'd,  at  less  expeuce. 
Had  taught  thee  honor,  .virtue,  sense, 
And  rais'd  thee  from  a  coachman's  fate 
To  govern  men,  and  q:uide  the  state. 


§  300.     The  Bee,  the  Ant,  and  the  Sparrow. 

Dr.  Cotton* 

Addre&sed  to  Phoebe  and  Kitty  C.  it  Boarding- 
School. 

My  dears, 'tis  said,  an  days  of  old 

That  beasts  could  talk,  und  birds  could  SiCold: 

But  now,  it  seems,  the  human  race 

Alone  engross  die  speaker's  place. 

Yet  lately,  if  report  be  true, 

(And  much  the  tale  relates  to  you) 

There  met  a  Sparrow,  Ant,  and  Bee, 

Which  reason'd  and  convtrs'd  as  we. 

Who  reads  my  page  will  doablless  grant 
That  Phe  's  the  wise  industrloui  Ant; 
And  all  with  half  an  eye  may  see 
Tliat  Kitty  ia  the  busy  Bee. 
Here  then  are  two  —  but  where 'a  the  third? 
Go  search  the  school,  you  '11  fmti  the  bird. 

'  YoMt 
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Yonr  school !  I  ask  your  pardon.  Fair  5 
1  'ill  sure  you  '11  find  no  Sparrow  there. 

Now  to  my  tale  —  One  summer's  morn 
A  Bee  rang'df  o'er  the  verdant  lawn  ; 
Studious  to  husband  ev'ry  hour*; 
And  make  the  most  of  ev'ry  flow'r. 
Nimble  from  stalk  to  stalk  she  flies. 
And  loads  with  yellow  wax  her  thighs ; 
With  which  the  artist  builds  her  comb. 
And  keeps  all  tight  and  warm  at  home : 
Or  from  the  cowslip's  golden  bells 
Sucks  honey,  to  enrich  her  cells  : 
Or  ev'ry  tempting  rose  pursues, 
Or  sips  the  lily's  fragrant  dews ; 
Yet  rtever  robs  the  shining  bloom 
Or  of  its  beauty  or  perfume. 
Tims  she  discharg'd  in  ev'ry  way 
The  various  duties  of  the  clay. 

It  chanc'd  a  frugal  Ant  wfis  near. 
Whose  brow  was  wrinkled  o'er  by  care ; 
A  great  oeconomist  was  siii'. 
Nor  less  laborious  than  the  Bee  , 
By  pensive  parents  often  taught 
What  ills  arise  from  want  of  thought  5 
That  poverty  on  sloth  depends ; 
On  poverty  the  loss  <>C  friends  ; 
Hence  ev'ry  day  the  Ant  is  found 
With  anxious  steps  to  tread  the  ground  ; 
With  curious  search  to  trace  the  grain, 
And  drag  the  heavy  load  with  pain. 

The  active  Beo  with  pleasure  saw 
The  Ant  fulfil  her  parent's  law. 
Ah  1  sister  laborer,  says  she. 
How  very  fortunate  are  we ! 
Who,  taught  in  infancy  to  know 
The  comforfs  which  from  labor  flow. 
Are  independent  of  the  great, 
Nor  kno%v  the  wants  of  pride  and  stale. 
Why  is  our  food  so  very  sweet  ? 
Because  we  earn  before  we  eat. 
Why  ate  our  wants  so  very  few  ? 
Because  we  nature's  calls  pursue. 
WhetKe  our  complacency  of  mind  ? 
Because  we  act  our  parts  assign'd. 
Have  we  ince^jsant  tasks  to  do  ? 
Is  not  all  natare  busy  too  ? 
Doth  not  the  sun,  with  constant  pace. 
Persist  to  run  his  annual  race  ? 
Do  not  the  stars,  which  ihine  so  bright, 
'Renew  th^ir  courses  ev'ry  night  ? 
Doth  not  the  ox  obedient  bow 
His  patient  neck,  and  draw  the  plpugh? 
Or  when  did  e'er  the  gen'rous  steed 
Withhold  his  labor  or  nis  spee<l  ? 
If  you  all  -nature's  system  scan, 
The  only  Idle  thirtg  is  man. 

A  waijton  Sparrow  long  d  to  hear 
Their  sage  discotirse,  and  straight  drew  near. 
The  bird  was  talkative  and  loud^ 
And  very  pert  and  very  proud  ; 
As  wonnless  and  as  vain  a  thinsf, 
Perhaps,  as  ever  wore  a  wing. 
She  found,  as  on  a  spray  she  sat. 
Th*  little  friends  were  deep  m  cltat ; 


That  virtue  was  their  fav'rite  theme. 
And  toil  and  probity  their  scheme  : 
Such  talk  was  hateful  to  her  breast ; 
She  thought  them  arrant  prudes  at  best. 

When  to  display  her  naughty  mind. 
Hunger  with  cruelty  combin'cf. 
She  view'd  the  Ant  with  savage  eyes, 
And  hopp'd  and  hopp'd  to  snatch  the  prize*. 
The  Bee,  who  watch'd  her  op'ning  bill^ 
And  guess'd  her  fell  design  to  kill, 
Ask'd  her  from  what  her  anger  rose. 
And  why  she  tre«iied  Ants  as  foes  ? 

The  Sparrow  her  reply  began. 
And  thus  the  conversatioJ^  ran  : 

W'henevcr  I  'm  diswos'd  to  dine, 
I  think  the  whole  creation  mine ; 
That  I  'm  a  bird  of  high  degree. 
And  ev'ry  insect  made  for  me. 
Hence  oft  I  search  the  emmet-brooc! 
(For  emmets  are  delicious  food), 
A:?d  oft,  in  wantonness  and  play, 
I  slay  ten  thousand  in  a  day. 
Vox  iruth  it  is,  without  disguise, 
Th;\t  I  love  mischief  as  uiy  eyes. 

Oh  !  fic  !  the  honest  Bee  replied, 
I  fear  you  make  base  men  your  guide ; 
Of  ev'rv  creature  sure  the  worst, 
Though  in  creation's  scale  the  first! 
Ungrateful  man  !  'tis  strange  he  thfives^ 
Who  burns  the  Bees  to  rob  their  hives  I 
I  hate  his  vile  administration. 
And  so  do  all  the  emmet  nation. 
What  fatal  foes  to  birds  are  men. 
Quite  to  the  Eagle  from  the  Wren  ! 
Oh  1  do  not  men's  example  take. 
Who  mischief  do  for  mischief's  sake  ; 
But  spare  the  Ant — her  w'orth  demands 
Esteem  and  friendship  at  your  hands. 
A  mind  with  ev'ry  virtue  blest, 
Must  raise  compassion  in  your  breast. 

Virtue  !  rejoin'd  the  sneering  bird. 
Where  did  you  learn  that  Gothic  word? 
Since  I  was'  hatch'd,  I  never  heard 
That  virtue  was  at  all  rever'd. 
But  say  it  was  the  antients'  claim. 
Yet  moderns  tUsavow  the  name  ; 
Unless,  my  dear,  you  read  romances, 
I  cannot  reconcile  your  fancies. 
Virtue  in  fairy  tales  is  seen 
To  play  the  goddess  or  the  queen  : 
l^ui  what 's  a  queen  without  the  pow'r. 
Or  beauty,  child,  without  a  dow'r  ? 
Yet  this  Is  all  that  virtue  brags. 
At  best  'tis  only  worth  in  rags. 
Such  whims  my  very  heart  derides  : 
Indeed  you  make  me  burst  my  sides 
Trust  me,  Miss  Bee  — to  speak  the  truth, 
I  'vc  copied  men  from  earliest  youth  ; 
The  same  onr  taste,  the  same  our  school. 
Passion  and  appetite  our  rule  j 
And  call  me  bird,  or  call  me  sinner, 
I  '11  ne'er  forego  my  sport  or  dinner. 

A  prowling  cat  the  miscreant  spies. 
And  wide  expands  hwr  amber  eyes : 
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Near  and  more  near  Gvimalklud  draws  j 
She  wags  her  Uiil,  protends  her  paws ; 
Then,  springinj:^  on  her  thoughtless  prey, 
Sh«.'  bore  the  vicious  bird  away. 

Thus  in  her  cruelty  and  pride. 
The  wicked  wanton  sparrow  died. 


§  301.     The  Bears  and  Bees.     Merrick. 
As  two  young  bears  in  wanton  mood, 
Forth  issuing  from  a  neighb'ring  wood, 
Came  where  th'  industrious  Bees  had  stor'd 
In  artful  cells  their  luscious  hoard ; 
O'erjoy'd  they  scis'd  with  eager  haste 
Luxurious  on  the  rich  repast. 
A'arm'd  at  this  the  little  crew 
About  their  ears  vindiclive  flew. 
The  beasts,  unable  to  sustain 
'J'h'  unequal  combat,  quit  the  plain  ; 
Half  blind  with  rage,  and  mad  with  pain. 
Their  native  shelter  they  regain  ; 
There  sit,  and  now,  discrceter  grown, 
I'oo  late  their  rashness  they  bemoan  ; 
And  this  by  dear  experience  gain, 
That  pleanurc's  ever  bought  with  pain. 
So  when  the  gilded  baits  of  vice 
Arc  plac'd  before  our  longing  eyes. 
With  greedy  h.iste  we  snatch  our  fill. 
And  swallow  down  the  latent  ill ; 
But  when  experience  opes  our  eyes. 
Away  the  fancied  pleasure  flies  : 
It  flies,  but  oh  !  too  late  we  find 
It  leaves  a  real  sting  behind. 


§  302.     The  Caraelion.     Merrick. 
Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud  conceited  talking  spark. 
With  eyes,  that  hardly  scrv'd  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post ; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been. 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen  : 
Returning  from  his  finish'd  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before ; 
AVhatcver  word  you  chance  to  drop. 
The  travell'd  fool  your  mouth  will  stop : 
*'  Sir,  if  my  judgement  you'll  allow—; 
**  I've  seen — aiid  sure  1  ought  to  know"- 
So  begs  you  'd  pay  a  due  submission. 
And  acquiesce  in' his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast, 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  pass'd. 
And  on  their  way  in  friendly  chat 
Now  talk'd  of  this,  and  then  of  that, 
Discours'd  a  Vvdiile,  'mongst  other  matter. 
Of  the  camelion's  form  and  nature. 
**  A  stranger  animal,"  cries  one, 
•*  Sure  never  liv'd  beneath  the  sun  j 
**  A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
*'  A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue  ; 
"  Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoin'd  ; 
•*  And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  ! 
*•  How  slow  its  pacel  and  then  its  hue  — 
•*  Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  ?" 

*  Hold  there,'  the  other  quick  replies, 
*  'Tis  green,  —  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes. 


*  As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 

*  And  warm'd  it  in  the  sunny  ray ; 

'  Stretch'd  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  view'd, 
'  And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food  1' 

**  I  've  seen  it,  Sir,  as  well  as  you, 
'*  And  must  again  affirm  it  blue. 
**  At  leisure  I  the  beast  survey'd, 
"  Extended  in  the  cooling  shade."     ' 

*  'Tis  green,  'tis  green.  Sir,  I  assure  ye.'— • 
*'  Green  !"  cries  the  other  in  a  fury.  — 

*'  Why,  Sir,  d'  ye  think  I  've  lost  my  eyes  ?"* 
'  ""Twere  no  great  loss,'  the  friend  replies^ 

*  For,  if  they  always  ser\e  you  thus, 

*  You  'II  find  them  but  of  little  use.* 
So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 

From  words  they  almost  came  to  bloAvs : 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third  — 
To  him  the  question  they  rcfcrr'd  ; 
And  hegg'd  he  'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew. 
Whether  the  thing  v.'as  green  or  blue. 

*'  Sirs,"  cries  the  umpire*,  **  cease  your  pother, 
'*  The  creature 's  neither  one  nor  t'  other  : 
*'  I  caught  the  aninud  last  night, 
*'  And  view'd  it  o'er  by  candle  light : 
"  I  mark'd  it  well  —  'twas  black  as  jet  — 
'*  You  stare — but,  Sirs,  I've  got  it  yet, 
**  And  can  produce  it." — *  Pray,  Sir,  do  : 

*  I  '11  lav  my  life,  t|ic  thing  is  blue.* 

**  And  1  '11  be  sworn  that  when  you've  seen 
"  The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green," 

*  Well  then,  at  one:-,  to  ease  the  doubt/ 
Replies  the  man,  *  I  'II  turn  him  out : 

*  And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him, 

*  If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I  'll'eat  him.* 
He  said  ;  then  full  before  tlicir  sight 

Produc'd  the  beast,  and  lo  —  'twas  white. 
Both  star'd  ;  the  man  look'd  wond'rous  wise  — 
'*  My  children,"  the  Camelion  cries 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue), 
*•  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong^ : 
**  Wheu  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 
*'  Think  others  see  as  well  as  you  : 
"  Nor  wonder,  if  you  find  that  none 
**  Prefers  your  eye-sight  to  his  own." 


§  303.     The  Monkeijs.     A  Tale.     Merrick. 

Whoe'er,  with  curious  eye,  has  rang'd 

Thro'  Ovid's  tales,  has  «epn 
How  Jove,  incens'd,  to  MorikeVs  chan^'cl 

A  tribe  of  worthless  nien. 

Repentant  soon,  th' offending  race 

lintreat  the  injur'dpow'r 
To  give  them  back  the  human  face. 

And  reason's  aid  restore- 

Jove,  sooth'd  at  length,  his  ear  incRn'd;, 

And  granted  h;df  their  pray'r  ; 
But  t'  other  half  he  bade  the  wiftd 

Disperse  in  empty  air. 

Scarce  had  the  thund'rer  giv'n  the  nod 

That  shook  the  vaulted" skies. 
With  haughtier  air  the  creature?  strode. 

And  stfetch'd  iheif  dwindled  size. 

'      n'  The 
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The  hair  hi  curls  luxuriant  now 

Around  their  temples  sprcail  ; 
The  tail,  that  whilom  himghclow, 

Now  tlangkxl  from  the  head. 

The  head  remains  unchang'd  within. 

Nor  alter'd  much  the  faee  ; 
It  still  retains  its  native  grin. 

And  all  its  old  grimace. 

Thus  half  trans.form'd,  and  half  the  same, 

Jove  hade  them  take  their  place 
(Restoring  them  their  anticnt  claim) 

Among  the  human  race. 

Man  with  contempt  the  hrute  survcy'd, 

Nor  would  a  name  bestow  ; 
But  woman  lik'd  the  motley  breed, 

And  call'd  the  thing  a  feeau. 

§  304.     Ktwiv  Thyself.     Arbuihnot. 
What  am  I  r  how  produc'd  ?    and  for  what 

end? 
Whence  drew  I  being?   to  Avhat  period  tend  ? 
Am  I  th'  abandon'd  orphati  of  l)lind  chance, 
Dropp'd  by  wild  atoms  in  disorder'd  djiice? 
Ot  from  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought, 
And  ofunthinklngsubstance,hornA\ith  thought? 
By  motion  which  })egan  witliout  a  cause, 
Supremely  wise,  Avithout  design  or  laws  ? 
Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood  ? 
A  branching  channel,  with  a  mazy  flood  ? 
The  purple  stream  thatthrough  my  vessels  glides, 
13ull  and  unconscious  flows,  like  common  tides; 
The  pipes  through  which  the  cirHingjuiees  stray. 
Are  not  that  thinking  1,  no  more  trian  they: 
This  frame,  compacted  with  transcendent  skill 
Of  moving  joints  obedient  to  mv  will, 
Nurs'd  from  the  fruitful  fflebe,  like  yonder  tree, 
Waxes  and  wastes ;  I  call  it  mine,  not  me. 
New  matter  still  tlic  mould'ring  mass  sustains  : 
The  mansion  chang'd,  the  tenant  stijl  remaiiLs, 
And  from  the  fleeting  stream  repaired  by  \\k,(\, 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  Hood. 
W^hat  am  1  then?  sure  of  a  noble  birth  j 
By  parents'  right,  I  own  as  mother,  I',arth  ; 
But  claim  superior  lineage  by  my  sire, 
Who  warm'u  th'  unthinking  clod  with  heavenly 
Es«ence  divine,  with  lifeless  clay  ailay'd,    [hrcj 
By  double  nature,  double  instinct  sway'd': 
With  look  erect,  I  dart  my  longing  eye, 
Se.era  wing'd  to  part,  and  gain  my  native  sky  ; 
I  strive  to  n)ouiit,  but  strive,  alas  1  in  vain. 
Tied  to  this  massy  globe  with  magic  chain. 
Now  with  swift  thought  I  range  from  pole  lt»}>ole^ 
View  worlds  around  their  flaming  centres  roll : 
What  steady  pow'rs  their  endless  motions  guide 
Through  the  same  trackless  paths  of  boundless 
I  trace  the  blazing  comet's  fiery  taii,         [void  I 
And  weigh  the  wliirllng  planets  in-a  scale  j 
These  godlike  thoughts  while  eager 'I  pursue. 
Some  glitt'ring  trlfler  offered  to  my  view, 
A  gnat,  an  insect  of  the  meanest  kind, 
^rase  tlie  new-born  image  fromjny  auind  : 
Some  beastly  want,  craving,  iuiportunatc, 
Vil«  as  the  griiuiin^  uui^liff  at  luy  gule. 


Calls  oft'  from  heavenly  truth  this  reas'ning  uie> 

And  tells  me  1  'm  a  brute  as  iimch  as  he. 

If,  on  sublimer  wings  of  love  and  praise, 

Mv  soul  above  the  st^irn,  vault  I  raise, 

Liir'd  by  some  vain  conceit,  or  shameful  lust, 

I  flag,  I  drop,  and  flutter  in  the  dust. 

The  tow'ring  lark  thu^.,  from  her  lofty  strain. 

Stoops  to  an  enunet,  or  a  barley  grain. 

By  adverse  gusts  of  jarring  instincts  tost, 

J  rove  to  one,  now  to  the  other  coast ; 

Tt>  bliss  unknown  my  lofty  soul  aspires. 

My  lot  unequal  to  my  vast  desires. 

As  'mongst  the  hinds  a  child  of  royal  birth 

Finds  his  high  pedigree  by  conscious  worth; 

So  man,  amongst  hi*  fellow  brutes  expos'd. 

Sees  he's  a  king,  but  'tis  a  king  depos'd. 

Pity  him  beasts!  you  l)y  no  law  coi>fui'd, 

An'd  ban'd  from  devious  paths  by  being  blind; 

Whilst  man,  through  op  ning  viewfc  of  various- 

May?! 
Confounded,  bv  the  aid  of  knowledge  strays  ; 
Too  weak  t(>  chopfce,  yet  choosing  still  in  iiaste. 
One  monu'nt  gives  the  pleasure  and  distaste  ; 
]5ilk'd  by  past  minutes,  while  the  })resent  cloy. 
The  flatt'ring  future  still  must  give  the  joy  : 
Not  ha])pv,  but  amus'd  upon  the  road, 
And  (like  vou)  thoughtless  of  his  last  abode. 
Whether  next  sun  his  being  shall  restrain 
To  endless  nf>thing,  happiness,  or  jwin. 
Around  me,  lo!  the  thinking  thoughtless  crew 
(Bewilder'd  eacli)  theirdifl'rent  paths  pursue  j 
Of  them  I  ;isk  the  nay  ;  the  first  repliit, 
'J'hou  art  a  god  ;  and  sends  me  to  the  skies  : 
Down  on  the  turf,  the  next,  two  two-Jegg'd  beast, 
I'here  fix  thy  lot,  thy  bliss  and  endless  rest  . 
Iktvveen  these  wide  extreme*  the  length  is  such, 
1  find  I  know  too  little  or  too  much. 
'  Almi<i;hty  Pow'r,  by  whose  most  wise  com- 

*  maiul, 

*  Helpless,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  I  stand  ; 

*  Take  this  faint  glinmrring  of  thyself  away, 

*  Or  break  into  ujy  soul  with  perfect  day  I' 
This  said,  exp;uidcd  lay  the  sacred  text, 

The  bahn,  the  light,  the  guide  of  souls  perplex'd. 
Thus  tiie  benighted  traveller,  that  strays 
Through  doubtful  paths,  enjoys  the  morning 

rays : 
The  nightly  mist,  and  thick  descend flig  dew. 
Parting,  unfolds  the  fields  and  vaulted  blue. 
'  O  Trutk  divine  !  enlightened  by  thy  ray, 

*  1  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way  , 
'  Thou  clcar'dst  the  secret  of  my  high  descent, 

*  Andtold'stme  what  those  mystic  tokenii  meant; 

*  Marks  of  my  birth,  which  1  had  worn  in  vain, 

*  Too  hard  for  worldly  sages  to  explain. 

'  Zeno'r-  were  vain,  vain  Epicurus'  schemes, 

*  Their  systems  false,  delusive  were  their  dreams; 

*  t'nskill'd  my  two-fold  iiatureto  divide,  [pride; 

*  One  nurs'd  my  pleasure,  and  one  nnrs'd  my 

*  Those  jarring  truths  which  human  art  beguile> 

*  Thy  sacred  page  thus  bids  me  rcGoncile.' 
Offspring  of  God,  no  less  thy  pedigree,   [be, 
Wliat  JhoH  once  wen,  art  now,  and  S|tillmay 
Thy  God  aUnc  cwb  tell,  itloww  decree ; 
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Faultless  thou  droppMst  fr<om  his  unerring  skill, 
With  the  hare  pow'r  to  sin,  since  free  of  will  : 
Yet  charge  not  with  tliyi2;uilt  his  hounteous  love, 
I'or  who  has  pow'r  to  \valk  has  pow'r  to  rove  : 
Who  acts  hy  force  inijieird  can  nought  desen  c  ; 
And  wisdom  siiort  of  infinite  may  swerve. 
Home  on  thy  new-inij)"(l  wings,  thon  took'st  thy 
Left  thy  Creator,  and  the  realms  of  light ;  [Ihght, 
Disdain'd  his  gentle  precej)t  to  fulfil, 
And  thougiit  to  grow  a  god  hy  doing  ill  : 
Tho'  hy  foul  guilt  thy  hrav'idy  form  defac'd, 
In  nature  chang'd,  from  hapj)y  mansions  chas'd, 
1'liou  still  retainst  some  sparks  of  heav'nly  fire. 
Too  faint  to  mount,  yet  restless  to  aspire  ; 
Angel  enough  to  seek  thy  hliss  again. 
Ami  hrute  enough  to  njake  thy  search  in  vain. 
The*  creatures  now  withdraw  their  kindlv  use, 
Some  Hy  thee,  some  torment,  and  some  seduce  3 
Repast  ill-suited  to  such  diff'rent  guests. 
For  what  thy  sense  desires,  thv  soul  distastes  : 
Thy  lust,  thy  curiosity,  thy  pride, 
Curb'd  or  indidg'd,  or  haulk'd  or  gratified, 
JRage  on,  and  make  thee  e(pudly  unhless'd  [sess'd. 
In  what  thou  want's-t,  and  what  thou  hast  po;,- 
Ju  vain  thou  hop'st  for  hliss  on  this  poor  clod  ; 
lieturn  and  seek  thy  Father  and  thv  Gtxl  ; 
Yet  think  not  to  regain  thy  native  i>ky, 
iJorne  on  the  wings  of  vain  philosopljy  ! 
^Mysterious  passage  1   iiid  from  luunan  e\es 
Soaring  you'll  sink,  and  sinking  you  will  rise  : 
Let  luunhle  thoughts  thy  wearv  footsteps  guide ; 
Hepair  by  meekness  what  yon  lost  by  pride. 


§  303.     Lessons  <>J'  fVl.sdom.     Armstrong. 

How^  to  live  happiest ;  how  avoid  the  {)ains, 
The  disappointments,  and  disgusts  of  those 
Who  would  in  pleasure  all  their  hours  cmplov  ; 
The  precepts  here  of  a  divine  old  man 
]  coidd  recite.     Tho'  old,  he  still  rctain'd 
His  manly  sense,  and  energy  of  mind. 
A'irtuoiis  and  wise  he  was,  but  not  severe  ; 
lie  still  rcmember'd  that  lie  once  was  young  ; 
His  easy  presence  eheck'd  no  decent  joy. 
Him  even  the  dissolute  atlmir'd,  for  he 
A  graceful  loosene^s  when  he  j)leas'd  put  on. 
And  laughing couKl  instruct.   Much  hadhe  read, 
Much  more  had  seen  ;  he  stuilicd  from  iJie  life. 
And  in  th'  original  perus'd  mankind. 

V'ers'd  in  the  woes  and  vanities  of  life. 
He  pitied  man  ;  and  mui;h  he  pitied  those 
Whom  falselv-smiling  fate  has  curs'd  withnieans 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy. 
Our  aim  is  happiness  ;   'tis  vours,  'tis  mine. 
He  said,  'tis  the  j)ur.^uiL  of  all  that  live  ; 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if 'tv/as  e'er  attam'd. 
}>ut  they  the  wiclest  wander  from  the  mark. 
Who  thro'  the  flow'ry  paths  of  saunt'rlng  Joy 
Seek  this  cov  goddess  ;  that  from  stage  to  stage 
Invites  us  still,  but  shifts  as  we  pursue. 
I'^or,  not  to  name  the  pains  that  pleasure  brings 
To  counterpoise  itself,  relentless  ]^tte 
Forbids  that  we  thro'  gav  voluptuous  wilds 
Should  ever  roam;  and  were  the  Fates  more  kind, 


Our  narrow  luxuries  wotild  soon  be  stale. 
Were  these  exhaustless,iSature  w  ould  grow  sick, 
An^,  cloy'd  with  pleasure,  squeamishly  complain 
That  all  was  vanity,  and  life  a  dream.. 
Let  nature  rest :  be  busy  for  yourself. 
And  for  your  friend  ;  be  busy  even  in  vain, 
Rather  than  tease  her  sated  appetites. 
Who  never  fasts,  no  banquet  e'er  enjoys ; 
Who  never  toils  or  watches,  never  sleeps. 
Fet  nature  rest :  aod  when  the  taste  of  joy 
Grows  keen,  indulge  ;  but  shun  satiety. 

'Tis  not  for  mortals  always  to  be  blest. 
]5ui  him  the  least  the  dull  or  painful  hours 
Of  life  oppress,  whom  sober  S?nse  conducts. 
And  Virtue,  thro'  this  labyrinth  we  tread. 
Virtue  and  Sense  T  mean  not  to  disjoin  ; 
Virtue  and  Sense  are  one  '.  and,  trust  me,  he 
V\  ho  has  not  virtue,  is  not  tridy  wise. 
Virtue  (for  mere  Good-nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  sense  and  spirit,  with  humanity  : 
'Tis  sonjetimes  angrv,  and  its  IVown  confounds  ; 
'Tis  e'en  vindictive,  but  in  vengeance  just. 
Knaves  fain  Avould  laugh  at  ii ;  some  great  ones 
Hut  at  his  heart  the  most  imdaimted  son  [dare  ; 
Of  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awful  charms. 
To  noblest  uses  this  determines -wealth  ; 
This  is  the  sr>!id  pomp  of  prosperous  days. 
The  peace  and  shelter  of  a<lversity  ; 
And  if  you  pant  fi)r  glory,  build  your  fame 
On  this  foundation,  \\  hieh  the  secret  shock 
Defies  of  Envy  and  all-sapping  Tune. 
The  ;.';au(ly  gloss  of  Fortune  only  strikes 
The  \  ulgar  eye  :  the  sufirage  of  the  wise, 
'J'he  praise  that's  worth  ambition,  is  attain'd  \ 

By -euse  alone,  and  dignity  of  mind. 

\  irlue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soid. 
Is  the  best  gift  of  Heaveii :  a  happiness 
That  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate 
hA'alts  y;reat  Nature's  fa\orltes  :  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  t'>  baser  hands 
Can  be  transferr'd  :  it  is  the  only  good 
Man  justly  boasts  of,  or  can  call  his  own. 
Riches  are  oft  bv  guilt  and  baseness  earn'd  j 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 
Or  throw  a  cruel  Vunshine  on  a  fool. 
Hut  fi>r  one  end,  <f)ne  nmch  neglected  use. 
Are  riches  worth  )  our  care  (for  nature's  wants 
Are  few,  and  without  opidcncc  supplied) 
This  noble  end  is;  to  produce  the  Soul, 
To  show  the  virtiU^s  in  their  fairest  light ; 
To  make  Immanitv  the  minister 
Of  bounteous  Piovidence;  and  teach  the  breast 
That  generous  luxury  the  gods  enjoy.  — 
Thus,  in  his  graver  vein,  the  friendly  Sage 
Sometimes  declaim'd.     Of  right  and  wrong  he 
Tntths  as  refin'd  as  ever  Athc  ns  heard  ;    [taught 
,-Vnd (strange  to  tell!)  he  practis'dwhathe  preach'd . 


§  300.   The  Paif!  arisinsfroin  virtuous  Emotions 
attended  n^iih  Pleasure.     Akcnside. 

Behold  the  ways 

Of  Heaven's  eternal  destitay  to  man. 
For  ever  just,  benevolent  an(j  wiso  : 
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That  Virtue's  iwful  steps,  howe'cr  pursued 
By  vexing  Fortune  and  intrusive  Pain, 
Should  never  be  divided  tVonx  her  chaste. 
Her  fair  attendant,  Heasure.     Need  I  urge 
Thy  tardy  thought  throuLili  all  the  various  round 
Oi' this  existence,  that  tliy  soiVning  soul 
At  length  may  learn  what  energy  the  hand 
Of  virtue  mingles  in  the  bitter  tide 
Of  passion  swelling  w  itli  distress  and  pain, 
To  mitigate  the  sharp  with  gracious  drops 
Of  corrlial  Pleasure?  Ask  the  faithful  youth. 
Why  the  cold  vxru  of  her  whom  long  he  lov'd 
So  often  fills  his  arms;  so  often  draws 
Kis  lonely  footsteps,  at  the  silent  hour. 
To  i)ay  tne  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 
O  1  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  hour,  when,  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  sooths 
With  virtue's  kindest  looks  his  aching  breast. 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture.  —  Ask  the  crowd- 
Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village-walk 
To  climb  the  neighb'ring  cliffs,  when  far  below 
T'he  cruel  winds  have  hiirl'd  upon  the  coast 
Some  hapless  bark  ;  while  sacred  pity  i^iclis 
The  gen'ral  eye,  or  terror's  icy  hand 
Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and  iK-irent  hair  ; 
While  every  mother  closer  to  her  breast 
(batches  her  child,  and,  pointing  where  thcAvaves 
Foam  through  tije  shatter'd  vessel,  shrieks  aloud, 
Asoue  poor  wretch,  that  spreads  his  piteous  arms 
l^or  succour,  swallow'd  by  the  roaring  surge. 
As  now  another,  dash'd  agaiiist  the  rock, 
DrO{)s  lifeless  down.     O  deemest  thou  indeed 
No  kind  endearment  here  l)y  nature  given 
To  nmtual  terror  and  compassion's  tears  ? 
Isfo  sweetly-melting  softness  which  attracts. 
O'er  all  that  edge  of  pain,  the  social  pow'rs. 
To  this  their  proper  action  and  their  end  ?  — 
Ask  thy  own  heart;  when  at  ihe  midnight  hour, 
Slow  through  that  studious  gloom  thy  pansingeye 
Led  by  the  giimm'ring  taper  moves  aroimd 
The  sacred  volumes  of  the  dead,  the  songs 
Of  Grecian  bards,  and  records  writ  by  F'ame 
For  Grecian  heroes,  \vhere  the  preseiit  pow'r 
Of  heaven  and  earth  surveys  th'  immortal  page. 
E'en  as  a  father's  blessing,  while  he  reads 
The  praises  of  his  son  ;  if  then  thy  soi.l. 
Spurning  tiic  yoke  of  tlicse  inglorious  days, 
JVIix  in  their  deeds  and  kindle  with  their  flame  : 
Say,  when  the  prospect  blackens  on  thy  view  ; 
When  rooted  from  the  base,  horoic  states 
^(omn  in  the  dust  and  tremble  at  the  frown 
Of  curs'd  Ambition  ; — when  the  pious  barid 
Qf  youths  that  fought  for  trecdoij)  and  tlieir  sires, 
I-ie  side  by  side  in  gore  ;  —  when  ruihan  pride 
Usurps  the  throne  of  justice,  tunis  the  pomp 
Of  public  povv'r,  tlie 'majesty  of  rule, 
The  sword,  the  laurel,  and  the  purple  robe, 
To  slavish  empty  pageant:,  to  ailora 
A  tyrant's  walk,  and  glitter  in  tile  eyes 
Of  such  as  bow  the  knee;  — whtjh  h'onor'd  urns 
Of  oatriots  and  ofclyefs,  the  awful  bust 
-AHd  storied  arch,  to  glut  tka  eowiird  race 
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Of  regal  envy,  strew  the  puhlic  way 
VV'ith  hallow'd  ruins! — when  the  Muse's  haunt. 
The  marble  porch  where  wisdom,  wont  to  talk 
With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more. 
Save  the  hoarse  jargon  ofconteiuious  monks, 
(^r  female  su|)erstition's  midnight  pray'r  ;  — 
\A'hen  ruthless  rapine  from  the  hand  of  Time 
'I'ears  the  destroying  scythe,  with  surer  blow. 
To  sweep  the  works  of  glory  from  their  base  , 
Till  deswlation  o'er  the  grass-grown  street 
Expands  his  ra\en-wings,  and  up  the  wall, 
Wheresenalesoncetheprideofmonarchsdoom'd^ 
Hisses  the  u:U(Ung  snake  thro'  hoary  weeds 
That  clasp  tlje  mould' I  ingcolunm; — thusdefac'd. 
Thus  widely  mournful  vrhen  thepraspecl  thrills 
Thy  beating  bosom,  when  the  patriot's  tear 
Stiirts  from  thine  eve,  anxl  thy  extended  arm 
In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove 
To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  brow, 
Or  dash  Ociavius  from  the  trophied  car;  — 
Say,  does  thy  secret  soul  re|)ine  to  taste 
Thebigdistress?  Or  would'st  thou  then  exchang« 
Those  heart-ennobling  sorrows,  for  the  lot      '^ 
OTTiTin  who  sits  urn  id  the  gaudy  .herd 
Of  mute  barbarian-,  bending  to  hisnodj 
And  bears  aloft  his  gold-invested  front. 
And  says  within  himself,  '*  1  am  a  king,     [woe 
**  And  Avherefore  should  the  clam'rous  voice  of 
*'  Intrude  vipou  mine  ear  ?''     The  baleful  dre^s 
Of  these  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draugjit 
Of  servitude  and  follv,  have  not  yet, 
Bless'd  be  th'  Fternal  Ruler  of  tlie  world  I 
Defil'd  to  such  a  dejjth  uf  sordid  shame 
The  native  honors  of  the  human  soul^ 
No-r  so  effac'd  the  image  of  its  ieire. 


§  307.     /^  Parap/irasc  on  Psalm  Ixxlv.  l6,  17-. 
Miss  Williams, 

"  The  day  is  thine,  the  night  also  is  thine;  thoa 
"  hast  prejiared  the  light  and  the  sun. 

"  Thou  hast  set  all  the  borders  of  the  earth;  thou 
"  hast  made  sumraer  and  winter." 

My  God  !  all  nature  o\yns  thy  sway. 
Thou  giv'st  the  niii;ht,  and  thou  the  day  1 
When  all  thy  lov'd  creation  w-akes, 
When  morning,  rich  in  lustre,  breaks. 
And  bathes  in  dew  thcoj)'ning  flower. 
To  Thee  we  owe  her  fragrant  hour  ; 
And  when  she  pours  her  choral  song. 
Her  melodies  to  Thee  belon«; ! 
Or  when,  in  paler  tints  arra\'d. 
The  evening  slowly  spreads  her  shade  ; 
That  soothing  shade,  that  szrateful  gloom. 
Can  more  than  day's  enliv'ning  bloom 
Still  ev'ry  fond  and  vain  desire. 
And  calmer,  purer  thoughts  inspire  j 
From  earth  the  pensi\e  spirit  free. 
And  lead  the  soften "d  heart  to  Thee. 

In  ev'ry  scene  thy  hands  have  dre^s'd. 
In  ev'ry  form  by  Thee  impress'd, 
Upon  the  mountain's  awful  head. 
Or  where  the  shelt'ring  woods  are  spread  ; 
In  ev'r}^  note  that  swelU  the  gale, 
Or  tuueful  stream  that  cheers  the  Vak- 
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The  cavrrn's  depth,  or  echoing  o;rove, 
A  voire  is  heiml  ot"  praise,  and  love. 
As  o'er  thy  works  tne  sea;*ons  roll. 
And  sooth',  widi  criansr  of  l;hss,  the  soul, 
Oh  never  may  tlieir  s)i)iling  train 
Pass  o'er  the  human  soul  in  vain  ! 
Bat  oft,  as  on  the  ehnrni  we  ga/c, 
AtUuie  the  wond'ring  soul  to  praist' ; 
And  be  the  jovo  that  most  we  prize 
'Jlic  joys  that  from  thy  favor  rise  I 


§308. 


A  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah  xlix.  1.5. 

Miss  Williams. 


*'  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  slie 
"  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her 
"  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not 
"  forget  thee." 
H EA VEK  spealcs !  Oh  Nf.ture,  listen  and  rf'joicc ! 
Oh  spread  from  }H)le  to  pole  this  graeions  voice  I 
*'  Say  e\ery  breast  of  human  fr.uue,  that  proves 
The  houndl-ess  force  with  vviiich  a  parent  loves  ; 
Say,  can  a  mother  from  her  ycariiing  heart 
Bid  the  soft  image  of  Jicr  child  dejxm  ?       [bear 
She!  whom  strong  instinct  arms  with,strcnji,th  to 
All  foriusof  ill,  to  shield  that  dearest  care; 
She!  who  with  anguish  stung, \vith  madness  mild, 
Will  xm\\  on  death  to  save  her  thrcaten'd  child ; 
All  selfish  feelings  bauisli'd  from  her  breast. 
Her  life  one  aim  to  make  another's  blest  — 
When  her  vex'd  infant  to  her  bosom  clings, 
When  round  her  neck  his  eager  arms  he  flings; 
Brenthes  to  her  listening  soul  his  melting  srgh. 
And  lifts,  sufl'ns'd  witli  tears,  his  asking  eye  ! 
Will  she,  for  all  ambition  can  attain. 
The  charms  of  pleasure,  or  the  lures  of  gain, 
Betray  strong  isature's  fetdin^s?  \vill  she  prove 
Cold  to  the  claims  of  dutv,  and  of  love  r 
But  should  the  mother  from  her  yearning  heart 
Bid  the  soft  image  of  her  child  depart ; 
When  the  vex'd  infant  to  her  bosom  clings. 
When  round  her  neck  his  eager  arms  he  flings; 
Should  she  unpitying  hear  his  melting  sigh. 
And  view  unmov'd  the  twr  that  fills  his  eye  ; 
Should  she,  for  all  ambition  can  attain. 
The  charms  of  pleasnre,  or  the  lures  of  gain. 

Betray  strong  >.uture's  feelings should  she 

prove 
Cold  to  the  claims  of  duty  and  of  love  ! 
Yet  never  will  the  (iod,  "whose  word  gave  birth 
To  yon  illumin'd  orbs,  and  this  fair  earth  ; 
Who  thro'  the  boundless  depths^  of  trackless  space 
Bade  new-wak'd  beauty  spread  each  perfect  grace; 
Yet  when  he  form'd  the  v^st  stupendous  whole. 
Shed  his  best  bounties  on  the  human  soul  ; 
Which  reason's  light  ilUunes,  which  friendship 

warms. 
Which  pity  softens-,  and  Avhich  virtnecharms  ; 
"\y  hich  feels  the  pure  affections'  gen'rous  glow. 
Shares  others'  joy,  and  bleeds  for  others'  woe  — 
Oh  ne'er  will  the  gen'ral  Father  j^rove 
Of  man  forgetful,  man  the  child  of  love  1" 
When  all  those  nlancts  in  their  ample  sphere<; 
Havej  wino;'d    their    coufs?,   jiud    roli'd   their 
(Jeatiii'd  years ; 


^Yhen  the  vast  sun  shall  veil  his  goldew  light 
Deep  in  the  gloom  of  everlasting  jiight ; 
\\  henwild,  dest  rnctive  llamcs  shall  wrap  theskieg 
When  (^tuios  triujuphs,  and  when  Nature  dies; 
Man  shail  alone  the  wre-ck  of  worlds  survi\e. 
Midst  failing  sj>heres,  innnortal  man  shall  live? 
Tiievoice  which  bade  the  lasldread  thunders  roll, 
S.hall  whisper  to  the  good,  and  cheer  their  soul, 
(rod  sh.aH  himself  his  favor'd  creature  guide 
Where  living  waters  pour  their  blissfnl  tide, 
VYhere  the  enlarge!,  exulting,  woi-idVuig  mind 
Shtdl  soar,  from  weakness  and  from  guilt  refm'd  j 
Where  perfectknowledge,  bright  with  cloudless 
Shall  gild  eternity's  unmeasur'd  days  ;        [rays. 
Where  friendship,  unembitter'd  by  distrust,  ' 
Shall  in  immortal  bands  unite  the  just  ; 
l>evotion,  rais'd  to  rajiture,  breathe  her  strain. 
And  love  in  his  eternal  triumph  reign! 


§  309.    A  Parap/irase  on  Matf.  vii.  1 2. 

Aliss  Williams. 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 

"  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
Precept  divine  !  to  earlli  in  mercy  given  ; 
O  sacred  rule  of  aciion,  worthy  heaven  I 
Wh<).<e  pitving  loveordain'd  the  blest  command 
To  bind  our  nature  hi  a  firmer  band ; 
Enforce  each  human  sutf'rer's  strong  appeal. 
And  teach  the  seliish  breast  what  others  feel ; 
Wert  thou  the  guideof  life,  mankind  mightknow 
A  soft  exemption  from  the  worst  of  woe  ; 
No'Uiore  tlie  powerful  would  the  weak  oppress. 
But  tyrants  learn  the  luxury  to  bless  ; 
No  more  would  slavery  bind  a  hopeless  train 
Of  human  victims  in  her  galling  chain: 
Mercy  the  hard,  the  cruel  he.  rt  would  move 
To  soften  mis'rv  by  the  deeds  of  love  ; 
And  av'rice  from  his  hoarded  treasiu'es  give, 
Unask'd,  the  liberal  boon.,  that  want  might  live! 
The  impious  tongueof  falsehood  then  would  cease 
To  blast,  with  dark  suggestions,  virtue's  peace  ; 
No  more  would  spleen  or  passion  baiush  rest. 
And  plant  a  pang  in  fond  affection's  breast; 
By  one  harsh  word*  one  alter'd  look,  destroy      • 
Her  peace,  aud  wither  ev'ry  op'ning  joy  : 
Scarce  can  her  tojigue  the  captious  wrong  explain , 
The  slight  ofi'ence  which  gives  so  deep  a  pain  ! 
Th' affected  case  that  slights  her  starting  tear, 
Thevtordswhose  coldness  kills  from  lips  sodear;— 
The  hand  she  loves,  alone  can  point  tlie  dart, 
Whose  hidden  stingcould  wound  noolherlieart—. 
These,  of  all  pains  the  sharpest  we  endure. 
The  breast  wnich  now  inliicts,  would  spring  to 
No  more  deserted  genius  then  would  fly  [care. — . 
To  breathe  in  solitude  his  hopeless  sigh  ; 
No  more  wotdd  fortune's  partial  smile  dt>l)asp 
The  spirit,  ridi  in  intellectual  grace  ;     [bloom. 
Who  viewsunmov'd  from  scenes  where  [ileasm-es 
The  flame  of  genius  sunk  in  mis'ry's  gloom  ; 
The  soul  heaven  form'd  to  soar,  by  want  deprosf , 
Nor  heeds  the  wrongs  tliat  pierce  a  kindred  breast. 
Thou rightewus Law,  whoseclearand  useful  light 
Sheds  on  the  mind  7i  ray  divinely  bright  ; 
('oudensing  in  onerule  whate'cr  the  sage 
lias  proudly  taught,  in  many  a  labor'd  page; 
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Bid  every  heart  thy  hallow'd  voice  revere, 
To  justice  sacred,  and  to  nature  dear! 

§  310.  JRcflecfmis  on  a  Future  State ^  from  a 

Bcview  of  Winter,     'riioinson. 

*Tis   done!    dread   Winter    spreads  liis  latest 

glooms. 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetalde  kingdom  lies! 
How  (hnnb  the  tuneful !  Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolatt domain.     Behold,   fond  man! 
See  here  thy  pictur'd  life :   pass  some  few  years. 
Thy    iloAv'ring  Spring,    thy  Sunnncr's  ardent 

stren2;ih. 
Thy  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age. 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last. 
And  shuts  the  scene.  Ah!  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopt-s 
Of  happiness?  those  longings  after  lame? 
Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bustling  days  ? 
Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights  ?   those  veering 

thoughts 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shar'd  thy  life? 
All  now  are  vanish'd!   Virtue  sole  survives 
Immortal  never-failing  friend  of  man. 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.     And  see  ! 
'Tiscome,  the  glorious  iporn!  the  second  birth 
Of  heaven  and  earth!  awak'ning nature  hears 
The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life, 
In  ev'ry  heighten'd  form,  from  pain  and  death 
For  e\cr  free.     The  great  eternal  scheme. 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
t'niting  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
To  reason's  eye  refin'd  clears  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise  !  ye  blind  presnm))tuous  !  now, 
.  Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Vow  'r 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraigii'd;  see  now  the  cause 
Why  unassuming  wortli  in  secret  liv'd, 
And  died  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul  : 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orpht^is  piii'd 
In  starving  solitude  ;   w^hile  luxury. 
In  places,  lay  straining  her  low  thought. 
To  form  unreal  wants;  why  heaven-born  truth, 
And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge:  why  licens'd  pain, 
,  That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosom'd  foe, 
Embitter'd  all  our  bliss.     Ye  good  distress'dl 
Ye  noble  few!  who  here  imbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure*,  yet  bcariin  awdiile, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  wnich  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more  ; 
The  storms  of  ^^''intr^^  Time  will  ouirkly  pass, 
And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all.' 

§3U.    A  Prayer  in  i In-  Prospect  ef  Death. 

Burns. 
O  Tiiou  unknown  Almighty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear  ? 
In  whose  dread  Presence,  ere  an  hou?-^ 

Perhaps  1  must  ap])ear  1 
Jf  I  have  wandcrd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  niiirht  to  shun. 
As  SomethJRg  londlv  in  my  breast  , 

Kemonslrates  I  have  done ; 
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Thou  know' St  that  Thou  hast  formed  me 

With  passions  Avild  and  strong  : 
And  list'ning  to  their  'witching  voice 

Has  often  led  me  wrong. 
AVhere  human  weakness  has  cmne  short. 

Or  frailtv  stepp'd  aside. 
Do  Thou,  All-Good !  for  such  Thou  art. 

In  sb.ades  of  darkness  hide. 

Where  with  intention  I  ha\c  crr'd. 

No'  other  plea  I  have. 
But,  Thou  art  good  ;  and.goodnes«  still 

Deli2;hteth  to  forgive. 


§312.  The  Genealogy  of  Christy  as  it  is  repre-f 
sented  on  the  East   ff'indoiv  of  Jilnrheafer 
College  Chapel.     IVritten  at  jflnton  Schoql 
ly  Dr.  Lowth. 
At  once  to  raise  <mr  rev'rence  and  delight. 
To  elevate  the  mind   and  please  the  sight. 
To  po«r  in  ^  irtue  at  th'  attentive  eye. 
Ami  waft  tlie  soul  on  winp  of  ecstasy  ; 
For  this  the  painter's  art  with  nature  vies. 
And  bids  the  visionary  saint  arise  : 
Who  views  the  sacred  forms  in  thought  aspires. 
Catches  pure  zeal,  and,  as  he  gazes,  lires  ; 
Feels  the  same  ardor  to  his  breast  convey'd  ; 
Is  what  he  sees,  and  enudates  the  shade. 

Thy  strokes,  great  Artist,  so  sublime  appear. 
They  chex'k  our  pleasure  with  an  awfid  fear  ; 
While  thro'  the  mortal  line  the  God  you  trace. 
Author  himself  and  heir  of  Jesse's  race, 
In  raptures  we  admire  thy  bold  design,^ 
And,  as  the  subject,  own  the  hand  divine. 
Wliile  thro' thy  work  the  rising  day  shall  stream. 
So  lone;  shall  last  thine  honor,  praise,  and  name. 
And  niav  thy  labors  teV  the  INfuse  injpart 
Some  ep'umation  from  her  sister  art, 
To  animate  the  verse,  and  bid  it  shine 
in  colors  easy,  bright,  and  strong  us  thine! 

Supine  em  earth  an  awful  lig\ire  lies. 
While  softest  slumbers  seem  to  seal  his  eyes  ; 
The  he)ary  sire  Heaven's  guardijui  care  demands. 
And  at  his  feet  tlie  watchful  angel  stands. 
The  form  august  and  large,  the  mien  divine. 
Betray  the  founder  of  Messiah's  line  *• 
I.o!  from  his  loins  the  promis'd  stem  ascend. 
And  liigh  to  Heaven  its  sacred  boughs  extend  : 
Each  limb  productive  of  some  hero  springs. 
And  blooms  luxuriant  with  a  race  of  kings. 
Tb'  eternal  plant  wide  spreads  its  arms  around. 
And  with  the  mighty  branch  the  m)stic  top  is 
crown'd. 
And  lo  !  the  glories  of  th'  Illustrious  line 
At  their  first  dawn  with  ripen'd  splendors  shine. 
In  David  all  express'd  ;  the  good,  the  great. 
The  king,  the  hero,  and  tho  man  complete. 
Serene  he  sits,  and  sweeps  the  golden  lyre, 
And  blends  the  prophet's  with  "the  poet's  tire. 
See!  with  what  art  he  strikes  the  vocal  strings. 
The  God,  his  theme,  inspiring  what  he  sings! 
I  {ark  —  or  our  ears  delude  us  —  from  his  tongue 
Sweet  flows,orseem5toflow,sonrAC  heaven  ly§ong, 

*  Jesjse, 
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Oh  could  thine  art  arrest  the  flL-ciino;  sound. 
And  paint  the  voice  in  magic  nmuhcrs  honnd  ; 
( 'ould  the\v.trinsun,asciM  \vl)en  Monnion  j)lay'dj, 
Wak«  vviih  his  rising  heam  the  vocal  shade;" 
Then  might  hednivv  th'  attentive  ftnq;clsdovvn, 
BeiuUng  to  liear  the  lay,  so  sweet,  so  Hke  tlieir 

oun. 
On  either  side  the  monarch's  offspring  shine, 
And  some  adorn,  and  some  (h;,gnice  their  hne. 
Mere  Anunon  glories;  proud  ijice^tuous  lord  ! 
This  hand  sustains  the  rolie,.'md  that  tlu'svvord. 
Frowning  and  tierce,  with  liaughty  strides  he 

tow'rs. 
And  on  his  horrid  hrow  defiance  low'rs. 
There  Absalom  the  ravish'd  sceptre  sways. 
And  his  stolen  honor  all  his  siiame  di5j)Iays  : 
The  base  usuri)er  Youth!   who  joins  in  one 
The  rebel  subject  and  th'  ungraceful  son. 

Amid  ihe  royal  race,  see  Nathan  stand  : 
J'^ervent  he  seems  to  speak,  and  lift  hiss  hand  ; 
Jlis  looks  th'  emotion  of  his  soul  disclose. 
And  eloquence  from  ev'ry  gesture  flows. 
Such,  and  so  stirn  he  came,  ordain'd  to  bring 
Th'  ungrateful  mandate  to  the  guihy  King  :" 
When,  at  ins  dreadful  voice  a  sudden  smart 
SJiot  thro'  the  trembling  monarch's  conscious 

heart. 
From  his  own  lips  condenm'd ;  severe  decree  I 
Had  his  God  prov'd  so  stern  a  .Tuike  as  He, 
liut  man  by  frailty  is  allied  by  birth  ; 
(^ 'onsummate  purity  ne'er  dwelt  on  earth 
Thro'  all  the  soul  tho'  \irtue  holds  the  rein, 
Beats  at  the  hoart,  and  springs  in  ev'ry  vein, 
Yet  ever  from  the  clearest  source  have  ran 
Some  gross  alloy,  some  tincture  of  the  man. 


nt  nis  nni 


id, 


But  who  is  he  deep  nmsma; 
ITe  seems  to  weigh  in  reason's  scales  maHkind  ; 
I'jx'd  contemplation  holds  his  steady  eves  — 
I  know  the  sage  *,  the  wisest  of  th'e.wise,    . 
Blest  with  all  man  could  wish,  or  nrinc'c  obtain, 
Yet  h  is  y:reat  heart  pronounc'd  those  blessiniisvain . 
And  lo!  bright  glittering  in  his  sacred  hands. 
In  miniature  the  glorious  temj)le  stands. 
h'JlVilgent  franic!  stupendous  to  behold! 
(roldthe  slvongvalvesjtheroofofburnish'dgold. 
Thewand'ringark,  in  that  bright  domeenshrin'd. 
Spreads  the  strong  light,  eternal,  unconfin'd. 
Above  tir  unutterable  glorv  pla>s,  "i 

Presence  divine!  and  the  full-streaming  rays  ?■ 
Pour  thro'  reluctant  clouds  intolerable  blaze.  J 

But  stern  oppression  rends  llel)oam's  reign  ; 
See  the  gay  prince,  injurious,  proud,  and  vain  ! 
'I'll'  imperial  sceptre  totters  in  his  hand. 
And  proud  rebellion  truunphs  in  the  land, 
Curs'd  with  corrupti<m's  ever-fruitful  spring, 
A  licardless  Senate,  and  a  haughty  King. 

There  Asa,  good  and  great,  the  sceptre  bears, 
.Tuitice  attends  his  peace,  success  his  wars  ; 
\\  bile  virtue  was  hissword.andHeav'nhisslileld, 
VV  ithout  control  the  warrior  swept  the  field  ; 
Loaded  with  spoils,  triumphant  he  return'd, 
And  half  herswarthy sons sadEthiopia  mohrn'd. 


But  since  thy  flagging  piety  decay 'd. 
And  barter'd  God's  defence  for  human  aid  ; 
See  their  fair  laurels  wither  on  thy  brow,        "J 
Xor  herbs  nor  healthful  arts  avaif  tliee  now,?- 
Nori.>lIeav'nchang'd,apostateprince,butthou.3 
No  mean  atonement  does  this  lapse  require  ; 
Kut  see  the  Son,  you  must  forgive  the  Sire ; 
Me  f,  the  just  prince  —  with  ev'ry  virtue  hlost 
lie  rcign'd,  and  goodness  all  the  man  possess'd  • 
Around  his  throne  fair  happiness  and  peace 
Smooth'd  ev'ry  brow,  and  snafd  in  ev'ry  face. 
As  when  along  the  burning  waste  he  stray'd, 
Where  no  pure  streams  in  bubblingmazesplay'd, 
\\^here  drought  incumbent  on  the  thirsty  ground 
I.ongsincehadbreath'dherscorclunghlastsaround. 
The  +  prophet  calls,  th'  obedient  floods  repair 
To  the  })arch'd  fields,  for  Josaphat  \\as  there. 
The  new-spring  waves,  in  manya  gurgling  vein. 
Trickle  luxurious  through  the  sucking  plain  j 
Fresh  hotiors  the  reviving  fields  adorn, 
.Vnd  o'er  the  desart  jiienty  ponrj>  her  horn. 
So,  froni  the  throne  his  influence  he  sheds. 
And  bids  the  virtues  raise  their  languid  heads  : 
Where'er  he  goes,  attending  Truth  prevails, 
Ojjpression  flies,  and  justice  lifts  her  scales. 
See,  on  his  arm  the  royal  eagle  stand, 
(rreat  type  of  conquest  and  supreme  command  ; 
Th*  exulting  birddistingui^h'd  triumph  brings. 
And  greets  the  Monarch  witli  expanded  wings. 
I'ierce  iNloab's  sons  prevent  th'  impending  blow. 
Rush  on  themselves,  and  fall  withont  the  foe. 
The  pious  hero  vanquish'd  Heaven  by  pray'r ; 
His  faith  an  army,  and  his  vows  a  Avar. 
Thee  too,  Ozias,  f-.tes  indulgent  ble.ss'd. 
And  thy  days  shone  in  faire.st  actions  drest : 
rill  that  rash   liand,  by  some  blind  phrenzy 

sway'd, 
Uncleau,  thesacred oiTice durst  invade. 
Quick  o'er  thv  liudis  the  scurfy  venom  ran. 
And  hoary  filth  bespriidded  all  the  man. 

Transmissive  worth  adorns  the  pious  §  Son, 
The  father's  virtues  with  the  father's  throne. 
Lo  !  there  he  stands  :  he  w  ho  the  rage  subdued  , 
Of  Aijrtmo'n's  sons,  and  drencii'd  his  sword  in 

blood. 
And  dost  thou,  Ahaz,  .Tudah's  scourge,  disgrace 
With  thy  base  front  the  glories  of  thy  race  J 
See  the  vile  King  his  iron  sceptm  bear  — 
His  only  praise  attends  the  pious  ||  Heir ; 
He,  in  whose  soul  the  virtues  all  conspire. 
The  best  good  son  from  the  worst  wicked  sire.   . 
And  lo  !   in  Hezekiali's  golden  reign, 
Lon-i;  exil'd  piety  returns  again  ; 
Again  in  genuine  purity  she  shines. 
And  with  her  presence  gilds  the  long-neglected 

shrines, 
lll-starr'd  does  proud  Assyria's  impious  ^T  Lord. 
Bid  Heav'n  toarms,  and  vaunt  his  dreadfulsword ; 
His  o^vnvainthrealsth'insnltingKingo'erthrow, 
l^ut  breathe  ncwcourage  on  the  gen'rous  foe. 
Th' avenging  Angel,  by  divine  command. 
The  fiery  sword  full-blazing  in  his  hand. 


3<?!omon.       f  Josaphat.         \  Elisha.         §  JoUiam, 
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Lcantdownfrpinheaven :  amidthestormherode,! 
March'd  Pestilence  before  him;  as  he  trod,     r 
Pale  Desolation  bath'd  his  steps  in  blood.       3 
Thick  wrapt  in  niglit,th!o'theproudhosthepass'd, 
Pispcnsin^  death,  and  drove  tne  furious  blast ; 
Nor  bade  Destruction  give  her  revels  o'er  [gore. 
Till  the  gorg'd  sword  was  drunk  with  human 
But  what  avails  thee,  pious  prince,  in  vain 
Thy  sceptre  rescu'd,  and  th'  Assyrian  slain  ? 
E'en  now  the  soul  maintains  her  latest  strife. 
And  death's  chill  grasp  congeals  the  fountof  life 
Yet  see,  kindlJeaven  renews  thy  brittle  thread. 
And  rolls  full  fifteen  summers  o'er  thy  head  ; 
Eol  the  receding  sun  repeats  his  way. 
And,  like  thy  life,  prolongs  the  falling  day. 
Tho'  nature  her  inverted  course  forego. 
The  day  forget  to  rest,  the  time  to  How, 
Yet  shall  Jehovah's  servants  stand  secure. 
His  mercy  fix'd,  eternal  shall  endure : 
On  them  her  ever-healing  rays  shall  shine; 
More  mild  and  bright,  and  j>ure,0  sun!  than  thine. 
At  length  the  long-ex})ected  Prince  behold. 
The  last  good  Kirg  ;  in  antient  days  foretold. 
When  Bethel's  altar  spoke  his  future  fame, 
Kent  to  its  base,  at  good  Josiah's  name. 
Blest  happy  prince !  o'er  whose  lamented  urn. 
In  plaintive  song,  all  Judah's  daughters  mourn  ; 
For  whom  sad  Sion's  softest  sorrow  flows, 
And  Jeremiah  pours  his^sweet  melodious  woes. 

But  now  fallen  Sion,  once  the  fair  and  great. 
Sits  deep  in  dust,  abandon'd,  desolate  : 
351eeds  her  sad  heart,  and  ever  stream  her  eyes. 
And  anguish  tears  her  with  con\ulsive  sighs. 
The  moxirnful  captive  spreads  her  hands  in  vain, 
Her  hands,  that  rankle  with  the  servile  chain  ; 
Tillhe*,  great  chief,  inHeav'n's  appointed  time, 
Leafls  back  her  cliildren  to  their  native  clime. 
3^'air  liberty  revives  with  a!l  her  joys, 
And  bids  her  envied  walls  securely  rise. 
And  thou,  great  hallow'd  dome,  in  ruin  spread, 
Again  shall  lift  sublime  thy  sacred  head. 
But,  ah  !  with  weeping  eyes,  the  antients  view 
A  faint  resemblance  of  the  old  in  you. 
No  more  th'  efiiilgent  ulory  of  thy  God 
Speaks  awful  ansvv-ers  from  the  mystic  cloud  ; 
No  more  thine  altars  blaze  with  'fire  divine; 
And  Heaven  has  left  thy  solitary  shrine. 
Yet,  in  thy  courts,  hercafitrshalt  thou  see,    f 
f*res2nce  immediate  of  the  Deity,         [Thee.  ^ 
Thelight  himself  reveij'd,  the  God confess'd  in3 

And  novy  at  length  the  fated  term  of  ytars 
The  world's  desire  have  brought,  and  Id  the 

God  appears. 
The  heavenly  Babe  the  Virgin  Mother  bears. 
And  her  fond  looks  confess'd  the  parent's  cares; 
The  pleasing  burthen  on  her  breast  she  lays 
llanes  o'er  his  charms,  and  with  a  smile  sur- 
Theinfantsmiles,to  her  fond  bosom  prest,  [veys: 
Afid  wantons,  sportive,  on  the  mother's  breast. 
A  radiant  glory  speaks  him  all  Divine, 
And  in  the  Ch'ild  the  beams  of  Godhead  shine. 
But  now,  alas  !  far  other  views  disclose 
The  blackest  comprehensive  scene  of  woes. 
*  Zorobabel. 


See  where  man's  voluntary  sacrifice 
Hows  his  meek  head,  and  God  eternal  dies ! 
Fix'd  to  the  Cross  his  healing  arms  are  bound. 
While  copious  Mercy  streams  from  ev'ry  wound. 
Mark  the  blood-drops  that  life  exhaustuig  roll, 
And  the  strong  pangthat  rends  the  stubborn  soul. 
As  all  death's  tortures,  with  severe  delay. 
Exult  and  riot  in  tlu-  noblest  prey  ! 
And  canst  thou, stupid  man,  those  sorrows  see. 
Nor  share  the  anguish  which  he  bears  for  thee? 
Thy  sin,  for  wliich  his  sacred  flesh  is  torn. 
Points  ev'ry  nail,  and  sharpens  ev'ry  thorn. 
Canst  thou  ? — wh  ilenature  smartsin  ev'ry  wound , 
And  each  pang  cleaves  the  sympathetic  ground  1 
Lo  !  the  black  sun,  his  chariot  backward  dri^en, 
Blots  out  the  day,  and  perishes  from  Heav'n  ! 
Earth,  trembling  from  her  entrails,  bears  a  \yan  ; 
And  the  rent  rock  upbraids  man's  stubborn  heart. 

The  yawning  grave  reveals  his  gloomy  reigii. 
And  the  cold  clay-clad  dead  start  into  life  again. 

And  thou,  O  tomb,  once  more  shalt  wide  dis- 
Thy  satiate  jaws,  andgive  up  all  thy  prey,    [play 
Thou,groaningearth,shallheave,absorptinflame, 
As  the  last  pangs  convulse  thy  lab'ring  frame ; 
When  the  same  God  unshrouded  thou  shalt  see. 
Wrapt  in  full  blaze  of  pow'r  and  majesty. 
Ride  on  the  clouds;  whilst,  as  his  chariot  flies. 
The  bright  eftusion  streams  thro' all  the  skies. 
Then  shall  the  proud  dissolvingmountains  glow. 
And  yielding  rocks  m  fiery  rivers  flow  : 
The  molten  deluge  round  the  globe  shall  roar. 
And  all  man's  arts  and  labor  be  no-more. 
Then  shall  the  splendors  of  th'  enliven'd  glass 
Sink  undistinguish'd  in  the  burning  mass. 
And  oh  !  till  earth  and  seas,  and  heaven  decay. 
Ne'er  niav  that  fair  creation  fade  away  ;    [spare. 
May  winds  and  storms  those  beauteous  colors 
Still  may  they  bloom,  as  permanent  as  fair  ; 
All  the  vain  rage  of  w\asting  time  repel,     [well. 
And  his  tribunal  see,  whose  Cross  they  panit  so 


§313.     Death.     Emily. 

The  festive  roar  of  laughter,  the  warm  glow 
Of   brisk-eyed   joy,    and     friendship's    genial 

bowl, 
Wit's  scason'd  converse,  and  the  liberal  flow 

Of  unsuspicious  youth,  profuse  of  soulj 
Delight  not  ever  ;  from  the  boisterous  scene 

Of  riot  far,  and  Comus'  wild  uproar. 
From  folly's  crowd,  whose  vacant  brow  serene 

Was  never  knit  to  wisdom's  frowning  lore. 
Permit  me,  ye  time-hallow'd  domes,  ye  piles 

Of  rude  magnificence,  your  solemn  rest. 
Amid  your  fretted  vaults  and  length'ning  aisles 

Lonely  to  wander;  no  unholy  guest 
That  means  to  break,  with  sacrilegious  tread, 
The  marble   slumbers  of  your    monumented 

dead. 
Permit  me,  with  sad  musings,  that  inspire 

Unlabor'd  numbers  apt,  your  silence  drear 
Blameless  to  wake,  and  with  the  Orphean  lyre. 

Fitly  aitempcr'd,  sooth  the  mercile^'^s  car 

Of 
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Of  Hades,  ajid  stern  death,  whose  iron  sway 
Great  nature   owns  thro'  all   her  wide  do- 
main j 
All  with  that  oavy  fin  cleave  their  smooth  way 
Through   the  green  bosom  of    the   spawny 
main  ; 
And  those  that  to  the  streaming;  aether  spread. 

In  many  a  wheeUng  ghde,  their  feathery  tail  3 
Andthosethat  creep,  and  those  thatstaieliertread. 

That  roam  o'er  forest,  hill,  or  browsy  dale  ; 
The  victims  each  of  ruthless  fate  must  fall ; 
E'en  God's  own  image,  man,  high  paramount 
of  all. 

And  ye,  the  young,  the  giddy,  and  the  gay. 

That  startle  from  the  sleepful  lid  of  light 
Tke  ciirtain'u  rest,  and  witii  the  dissonant  bray 

Of  Bacclius,  and  loud  jollity,  affright 
Yon  radiant  goddess,  that  now  shoots  among 

I'hese  many-windovv'd  aisles  her  glimmering 
beam  ; 
Know,  that  or  ere  its  starr'd  career  along  [team. 

Thrice  shall  iuive  roU\l    her  silver-wheeled 
5ome  parent  brcust  may  heave  the  answering 
sigli 

To  the  sloiv  pauses  of  the  funeral  knell ; 
K'en  now  black  Atropos,  with  scowling  eje. 

Hoars  in  the  laugh,  and  revels  o'er  the  bowl  j 
E'en  now  in  rosy  crowned  pleasure's  wreath 
Entwines  in  adder  folds  all-unsuspected  Death. 

Know,  on  the  stealing  wing  of  time  shall  flee 

Some  few,  some  short-liv'd  years,  and  all  is 
past ; 
A  future  bard  these  awful  domes  may  see. 

Muse  o'er  tlic  present  age,  as  I  the  last; 
Who  moiddering  in  the  grave,  yet  once  like  you 

The  various  maze  of  life  were  seen  to  tread, 
3''ach  bent  their  own  peculiar  to  pursue. 

As  cidstom  nrg'd,  or  wiliiil  nature  led  : 
Mix'd  with  the  various  crowd's  inglorious  clay, 

The  nobler  virtues vmdistinguish'd  lie; 
No  more  to  melt  with  beauty's  heaven-born  ray, 

No  more  to  wet  compassion's  tearful  eye. 
Catch  from  the  poet  raptures  not  their  own. 
And  feel  the  thrilling  melody  of  sweet  renown. 

Where  is  the  master-hand,  whose  semblant  art 

Chisel'd  the  marble  into  life,  or  taught 
Erom  the  well-pencil'd  portraiture  to  start 
The  nerve  that  beat  with  soul,  the  brow  that 
thought? 
Cold  arc  the  fingers  that  in  stone-fixt  trance 

The  mute  attention  riveting,  to  the  lyre' 
Struck  language :    dimm'd  the    poet's    quick- 
eyed  glance. 
All  in  wild  raj)tures  flashing  heaven's  own 
Shrunk  is  the  sinew'd  energy,  that  strung  [fire ; 
The  warrior  arm.     Where  sleeps  the  patriot 
breast 
Whilom  that  heav'd   impassion'd?   where  the 
tongue 
That  lanc'd   its   lightning  on  the    tow'ring 
Of  sceptred  insolence,  and  overthrew         [crest 
Giant  Oppression,  leagued  with  all  her  earth- 
bora  crew  I 


These  now  are  past'3  long,  long,  yc  fleeting  ycju-s* 

Pursue,  with  glory  wing'd  your  fated  way. 
Ere  from  the  womb  of  lime  unwelcome  peers 

The  dawn  of  that  inevitable  day,  [friend 

When  wrapt  in  shrouded  clay,  their  warmest 

The  v/idow'd  virtues  shall  ag;iin  deplore. 
When  o'er  his  urn  in  pious  grief  sliall  bend 

His  Britain,  and  bewail  one  patriot  more  ; 
For  soon  must  thou,  too  soon  I  who  sjjrckd'st 

Thy  beaming  emanations  unconfin'd,  [ai^road 
Dooin'd  like  some  better  angel  sent  of  God 

To  scatter  blessings  over  human  kind. 
Thou  too  must  fall,  O  Pitt!  to  shine  no  more. 
And  tiead   these   dreadful   paths  a  Eaulkland 
trod  before. 

Fast  to,  the  driving  winds  the  marsheill'd  clouds 

Sweep  discontinuous  o'er  th'  ethereal  plain  1 
Another  still  upon  another  crowds ; 

All  hastening  downward  to  their  native  maui. 
Thus  passes  o'er,  thro'  varied  life's  career, 

Man's  fleeting  age;  the  Seasons,  as  they  fly, 
Snalcii  from  us  in  their  course,  year  after  year. 

Some  sweet  connexion,  some  endearing  tie. 
The  parent,  ever-honor'd ;  ever-dear. 

Claims  from  the  filial  breast  the  pious  sigh; 
A  brother's  urn  demands  the  kindred  tear. 

And  gentle  sorrows   gush   from   friendship's 
To-day  we  frolic  in  the  rosy  bloom  [ey^- 

Of  jocund  youth — the  morrow  knells  us  to  the 
touib. 

Who  knovrs  how  soon  in  this  sepulchral  spot 

Shall  iieav'n  to  me  the  drear  abode  assign? 
How  soon  the  past  irrevocable  lot 

Of  these  that  rest  beneath  me  shall  be  mine? 
Haply  when  Zephyr  to  thy  native  bourn  [wave. 

Shall  waft  thee  o'er  the  storm'd  Hibernian. 
Thy  gentle  breast,  my  Tavistock,  »hall  mourn 

Tofind  me  sleeping  in  the  senseless  grave. 
No  more  the  social  leisure  to  divide. 

In  the  sweet  intercourse  of  soul  and  soul, 
Blithcj  or  of  graver  brow :  no  more  to  chida 

The  ling' ring  years  impatient  as  they  roll. 
Till  all  thy  cultur'd  virtues  shall  display, 
Full-blossom'd,    their    bright    honors    to    tke 
gazing  day. 

Ah,  dearest  youth !  these  vows  perhaps  unheard 

The  rude  wind  scatters  o'er  the  billowy  main: 
These  praters   at  friendship's  holy  shrine  pre- 
ferr'd 

May  rise  to  grasp  their  father's  knees  in  vain. 
Soon,  soon  may  nod  the  sad  funereal  plume 

With  solemn  horror  o'er  thy  timeless  hearse, 
And  I  survive  to  grave  uijon  thy  tomb 

The  mournful  tribute  of  memorial  verse. 
That  leave  to  heaven's  decision — be  it  thine. 

Higher  than  yet  a  parent's  wishes  flew. 
To  soar  in  bright  pre-eminence,  and  shine 

With  self-earn'd  honors,  eager  to  pursue 
Where  glory,  with  her  clear  unsullied  rap, 
The  well-born  spirit  lights  to  deeds  of  mightiest 
praiae. 

'Tvvae 
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Twns  she  thy  gotllikcU'issers  bosom  stoclVl 

With  ronfidcnce  untani'd,  in  his  last  breath 
Stern-sniiling.    She  \a  ith  calm  comjxisnre,  held 

Tlie  patriot  axe  of  Si(biey,  edgVl  with  death. 
Smit  wUh  the  warmth  of  her  impulsive  flaiacy  ^ 

Wolfe's  gallant  virtue  flies  to  worlds  afar, 
Emulous  to  pluck  fresh  wreaths  of  well-earn'd 
tame  [uar. 

From   the  grim  frowning  brow  of  laurell'd 
'Twas  she  that,  on  the  morn  of  direful  birth, 

Bar'd  thy  young  bosom  to  the  fatal  blow, 
Lamented  Armyiasc  !  — the  bleeding  youth  ! 

O  bathe  him  in  the  pearly  ca\es  beU)w, 
Ye  i*<ereids  !  and  vc  Nvmphs  of  C'amus  hoar, 
Weep — for  ye  oft   have   seen    him   on  your 
haunted  shore. 

Better  to  die  with  glory  than  recline 

On  the  soft  lap  of  ignominious  peace, 
Than  yawn  out  the  dull  droning  life  supine 

in  monkisli  apathy  and  gowned  case. 
I>etter  employ'd  in  honor's;  bright  career 

The  least  division  on  the  dial's  round. 
Than  thrice  to  compass  Saturn's  live-long  year. 

Grown  old  in  sloth,  the  burthen  of  the  ground. 
Than  tug  with  sweiiting  toil  the  slavish  oar 

Of  unredcem'd  afHiclion,  and  sustain 
The  fev'rous  ran;G  of  fierce  diseases  sore 

Umuimber'd,  that  in  sympathatic  chain 
Hang  ever  thro'  the  thick  circumfluous  air. 
All  from   the  drizzly  verge  of  yonder  star-girt 
sphere. 

Thick  in  the  many-beaten  road  of  life 

A  thousand  maladies  are  posted  round. 
With  wretched  man  to  wage  eternal  f.trife 

UnscGn,likeambush'dlndions,till  they  wound. 
There  the  swohi  hydrop  stands, the  watVv  rheum, 

The  northern  scurvy,    blotch   with  lep'rou^ 
And  moping  ever  in  the  cloister'd  gloom    [scale  ; 

Of  learned  sloth,  and  bookish  asthma  pale  : 
And  llie  shunn'd  hag  unsightly,  that  (ordaiii'd 

On  Europe's  scms  to  wreak  the  faithless  sword 
Of  Corte/,  w  itli  the  blood  of  millions  stain'd) 

O'er    dog-eyed    lust    the    tort'ring    scourge 
abhorr'd 
Shakes  threat'ning,  since  the  while  she  wing'd 

her  flight 
J'roTO  Amazon's  broad  wave,  and  Andes' snow- 
clad  height. 
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The  dog  hydrophobv  ;  and  near  allied 

Scar'd  marfness,  with  her  moon-struck  eyeballs 

staring  wide. 
There,  stretch'd  one  huge,  beneath  tlie  rocky 

minef. 
With  boiling  sulphur  fraught,and smouldering 


Where  the  Avan  daughter  of  the  yellow  year. 

The  chati'ring  ague  chill;  the  writhing  stone; 
And  he  of  ghastly  feature,  on  whose  ear 

Unheeded  croaks  the  death-bird's   warning 
moan, 
Warasmus  ;  knotty  gout ;  and  the  dead  life 

Of  nerveless  palsv  ;  there,  on  purpose  fell 
Dark  brooding,  whets  his  interdicted  knife 

Grim  vsuicide,  the  damned  fiend  of  hfcll. 
There  too  is  the  stunn'd  apoplexy  pight*,  [foul; 

The  bloated    child  of    gorg'd  intemperance 
Self-wasting  meliincholy,  black  as  night  [howl 

Low'ring ;  and  foaming  fierce  with  hideous 


lie,  the  dread  delegate  of  Avratlj  divine,    [fires  : 
,    Kre  w-hile  that  stood  o'er  Taio's  hundred  spires 


d  th'  earth-shaking- 


Vindictive;  thrice  he  wav 
wand, 
l\nverful  as  that  the  son  of  Amram  bore, 
And  thrice  he  raisd,  and  thrice  he  check'd  his 
hand, 
lie  struck  —  the  rocking  ground,  with  thun- 
derous roar, 
Yawn'd !  Here  from  street  to  street  hurries,  and 
ill  ere 
?sow  runs,  nowsto])s,  then  shrieks  and  scours 
Staring  distraction  :  many  a  palace  fair    [amain. 
With  millions  sink*  ingulph'd,  and  pillar'd 
fane. 
Old  ocean's  farthest  waves  confess  the  shock  ; 
Even  Albion  trembled  conscious  on  Ms-  stedfast 

rock. 

The  meagre  famine  there,  and  drunk  with  blood 

Stern  war;  and  the  loath'd  monster  whom  of 

The  slimy  Naiad  of  the  Memphian  flood  [yore 

Engend'ring,  to  the  bright-hair'dPhoebusbore, 

Foul  pestilence  that  on  the  wide-stretch'd  wings 

Of  commerce  speeds  from  Cairo's  swarthy  bay 

His  westering  flight,  and  thro'  the  sick  air  Hhigs 

Spotted  contagion  ;  at  his  heels  dismay 
And  desolation  urge  their  fire-whcerd  yoke 

Terrible';  as  long  of  old,  when  from  the  height 

Of  Paran  came  unwrcath'd  the  mightiest,  shook 

Earth's  firm-fixt  base    tott'ring ;    thro'    the 

blaclv  night  [abroad 

Glanc'd  the  flash'd  lightnings:  heaven's  lent  roof 

Thunderd ;  and  universal  nature  felt  its  God. 

Who  on  that  scene  of  terror,  on  that  hour 

Of  rous'd  indignation  shall  withstand 
Til'  Almighty,  wlien  he  meditates  to  showV 

'I'he  bursting:  vengeanc^e  o'er  a  guilty  land  r 
Canstthou,  secure  in  reason'svaunted  pride, [gore 

Tongue-doubty  miscreant,  who  but  now  didst 
With  more  than  Hebrew  rage  the  innocent  side 

Of  agonizing  mercy,  bleeding  sore  — 
C'anst  tliou  confront,  with  stedfast  eye  unaw'd. 

The  sworded  judgement  stalking  far  and  near  ? 
Well  may'st  thou  tremble,  when  an  injur'd  God, 

Disclaims  thee — guilt  is  ever  quick  of  fear— • 
Loud  whirlwinds  howl  in  zephyr's  softest  breath. 
And  everyglancing  meteor  glares  imagin'd death. 

The  g(^od  alone  are  fearless  ;  they  alone. 

Firm  and  collected  in  their  virtue,  brave 
The  wreck  of  worlds,  and  lookunshrinkingdowrx 

On  the  dread  yawnings  of  the  rav'nous  grave  ; 
Thrice  happy  who,  the  blameless  road  along 

Of  honest  praise,  hath  reach'd  theyaleofdeathl 
Around  him,  like  ministrant  therubs,  throng 

His  better  actions,  to  the  parting  breath 
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SinjTing  tlu-ir  best  refjulcms  ;  he  the  while 
Gfiilly  rejwslii!^  on  some  friendly  breast, 

Breixtiies  out  liis  bcnixtns  ;  then  with  a  smile 
Of  soft  c<»inplacence  lays  him  down  to  rest, 

Cahnas  the  skunb'rinf^  infant  :   from  the  goal 

lMee*and  unbounded  Hies  the  disembodied  soul. 

Whether  some  delegated  charge  below,  [claim; 

SonK*  amch-lov'd  fricn<l  its  ho\ering  care  may 
Whether  it  lieavenAvard  soars  again  to  know 

That  long-forgotten  country,  whence  it  came; 
Conjecture  ever,  the  mi^featur'd  child 
S  Of  letter'd  arrogance,  delights  to  run 

Thro'  speculation's  {)uzzliiig  mazes  wild. 

And  all  to  end  at  lat>t  where  it  begun. 
Fam  would  we  trace  with  reason's  erring  clue. 

The  darksome  paths  of  destiny  aright ; 
]n  vain  ;  the  task  were  easier  to  pursue 

The  trackless  wheelings  of  the  swallow's  flight. 
From  mortal  ken  himself  the  Almighty  shrouds, 
Pavillon'd  in  thick  night  and  circuuiambrent 
clouds. 


§  314.  On  the  Immortality  ofthe^oul.  S.Jenyns. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Is.  H.  Browne. 

iU)OK  I. 

To  all  inferior  animals  'tis  given 

T'  enjoy  the  stale  allotted  them  by  Heav'n  ; 

'No  vain  reseaiclits  e'er  disturb  their  rest. 

No  fears  of  dark  futurity  molest. 

Alan,  only  Man,  solicitous  to  know 

*'J"hc  springs  whence  Nature's  operations  fiow. 

Plods  thro'  a  dreary  waste  with  toil  and  piitn. 

And  reasons,  hopes  and  thinks,  and  lives  In  vain  ; 

For  sable  Death  stiil  hov'ring  o'er  his  liead. 

Cuts  short  his  progress  with  his  vital, thread. 

Wherefore,  since  Nature  errs  not,  do  we  lind  "^ 

These  seeds  of  Science  in  the  human  mind,    > 

If  no  congenial  fruits  are  ])rQdesign'd  ?  J 

For  what  avails  to  man  this  pow'r  to  roaxn 

Thro'  ages  past,  and  ages  yet  to  come, 

T'  explore  new  worlds  o'er  all  th'  eiliereal  way, 

Chain'd  to  a  spot,  and  living  but  a  day  ? 

Since  all  iiiuit  perish  in  one  connnon  grave. 

Nor  can  these  Lng  laborious  searches  save, 

AVere  it  not  wiser  far,  supinely  laid. 

To  sport  Avitli  Phillis  in  the  noontide  shade  ? 

Or  at  thyjoviul  festivals  appear, 

(^rreat  Bacchus,  who  alone  the  soul 

From  all  that  it  has  felt,  and  all  that 

Come  on  then,  let  us  feast ;  let  Chloe  sing 
Arid  soft  Neana  touch  the  trembling  string; 
luijoy  the  present  liour,  nor  seek  toknow 
What  good  or  ill  to-morrow  may  bestow. 
Jkit  these  delights  soon  pall  upon  the  taste  ; 
J.ct  's  try  then  if  jnore  serious  cannot  last: 
AV'ealth  let  us  l]caj)  on  wealth,  or  fann-  pursue, 
].et  power  and  glory  be  our  points  in  view  ^ 
In  courts,  in  camps,  in  senates  let  us  live  : 
()ur  levees  crowded  like  the  buzzing  hive  : 
Fach  weak  atteinj)t  tlie  same  sad  lesson  brings! 
Alas !  what  vanity  in  human  things  1 

What  means  then  sIuiU  we  try?  where ho))e  to 
\  friendly  harbour  for  the  rcstk-ss  mind?   [find 


cari  clear  > 
it  can  fear?  3 


Who  still,  you  see,  impatient  to  obtain 
Knowlcdgeimmen.se  (so  Nature's  laws  ordain) 
l^v'n  now,  tho'fetter'd  in  corporeal  clay, 
Clim'tjs  step  by  step  the  prospect  to  survey. 
And  seeks  unwearied  Truth's  eternal  ray. 
No  Heetinu;  joys  she  asks  which  nmst  depend 
On  the  frail  senses,  and  with  them  must  end; 
But  such  as  suit  her  own  immortal  fame. 
Free  from  all  change,  eternally  the  same. 
Take  courage,  then,  these  joys  we  shall  attain  ; 
Almighty  wisdom  never  acts  in  vain  : 
Nor  sliall  the  soul,  on  which  it  has  bestow'd 
Such  pow'rs,  e'er  j)erish  like  an  earthly  clod 
But  purg'd  a  t  lengtl  i  from  foul  corru  pi  ion's  stain , 
Freed  from  her  ])rison,  and  unbound  her  chain 
She  shall  her  native  streng;th  and  native  ski 

regain  ; 
To  heav'n  an  old  inhabitant  return. 
And  draw  ucctareous  streams  from  truth's  per- 
petual urn. 

Whilst  hfe  remains,  (if  life  it  can  be  call'd 
T'  exist  in  fleshly  bondage  thus  enthrall'd), 
Tir'd  with  the  dull  pursuit  of  worldly  things, 
The  soul  scarce  M-akes,  or  opes  her  gladsome 
Yet  still  the  godlike  exile  in  disgrace      [wings. 
Retains  soniC  marks  of  her  celestial  race  ; 
Hlse  whence  from  mem'ry's  store  can  she  produce 
Such  various  llioughts,  or  range  them  so  for  use? 
Can  matter  tliese  contain,  dispose,  apply 
Can  in  her  cell  such  mighty  treasures  lie 


in, -J 
in,/ 
uesr 


:ieeve?-> 


Or  can  her  native  force  produce  them  to  the  ( ^ 

Whence  is  this  pow'r,  this  foundrfcss  of  all  arts, 
Serving,  adorning  life,  thro'  all  its  parts  ; 
Which  names  impos'd,  by  letters  mark'd  those 

names. 
Adjusted  properly  bv  legal  claims, 
From  woods  and  wilds  collected  rude  mankind. 
And  cities,  laws,  and  gOTcrnments  design'd  ? 
Whatcan  this  be,  but  some  bright  rayfrom  heav'n. 
Some  emanation  from  Omniscience  giv'n? 

When  now  the  rapid  stream  of  eloquence 
Bears  all  before  it,  passion,  reason,  sense. 
Can  its  dread  thunder,  or  its  ligiitning's  force 
Derive  their  essence  from  a  mortal  source  ? 
What  think  you  of  the  bard's  enchanting  art. 
Which,  whether  he  attempts  to  warm  the  heart 
^^'ith  fabled  scenes,  or  charm  the  car  with  rhyme. 
Breathes  all  pathetic,  lovely,  and  sublime? 
Whilst  things  on  earth  roll  round  from  age  to  age. 
The  same  dull  farce  repeated  on  the  stage, 
The  poet  gives  us  a  creation  new. 
More  pleasing  and  more  perfect  than  the  true  ; 
The  mind,  who  always  to  perfection  hastes. 
Perfection  such  as  here  she  never  tastes. 
With  gratitude  accepts  the  kind  deceit. 
And  thence  foresees  a  system  more  complete. 
Of  those  what  think  you,  who  the  circling  race'> 
Of  suns  and  their  revolving  planets  trace,         > 
.\  nd  comets  joiirneying  thro' unbounded  space  ?  J 
Say  can  you  doubt,  but  that  the  all-searching  soul. 
That  now  can  traverse  heaven  from  ])ole  to  pole, 
Fronj  thence  descending,  visits  but  this  earth, 
And  shulioucciiioreregaiuihe  regionsof  herbirth? 

Could 
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Could  she  thus  act  unless  some  power  un- 
known, 
From  matter  quite  distinct  and  all  her  <5wn, 
Sup})orted  and  impcird  her  ?  She  approves 
Self  conscious,  and  conclcums;  she  hates  and  loves. 
Mourns  and  rejoices,  hopes  and  is  afraid, 
Witho\it  the  body's  unrequestcd  aid : 
Her  own  internal  strength  her  region  guides  ; 
By  this  she  now  compares  things,  now  di-vidcs  ; 
Truth's  scatter'd  fragments  piece  by  i^iccc  colIcctSj 
llejoins,  and  thence  her  edifice  erects  ; 
Piles  arts  on  arts,  effects  to  causes  ties, 
And  rcais  the  asj/iriug  fabric  to  the  side?  ; 
From  whence,  as  on  a  distant  plnin  belov>-. 
She  sees  from  causes  consequences  flow, 
And  the  wjiole  chain  distinctly  coni})rehetKls, 
Which  from  the  Almighty's  throne  to  earth  de-- 
And  lastly,  turning  inwardly  her  eyes,    [scends : 
Perceives  how  all  lier  own  ideas  rise  : 
Contemp!?.tes  what  she  is>  and  whenceshecamc, 
And  almoslcomprehends  herownamazing  frame. 
Can  mere  machines  be  with  such  pow'is  endu'd, 
Or  conscinii?  of  those  pow'rs,  supposetheycou'd? 
For  body  is  but  a  machine  alone 
Mov'd  byextcrnal  force, and  impulse  not  its  own. 

Rate  not  the  extension  of  the  human  mind 
Bvthe  plebeian  standard  of  mankind, 
But  by  the  size  of  those  gigantic  few 
Wliom  Greece  and  Rome  still  offer  to  our  view. 
Or  Britain,  Avell-deserving  equal  praise. 
Parent  of  heroes  too  in  better  days. 
Why  should  I  try  her  numero\is  sons  to  name. 
By  verse,  law,  eloquence,  consign'd  to  fame  ; 
Or  who  have  forc'd  fair  .Science  into  sight, 
IjOng  lost  in  darkness  and  afraid  of  light? 
O'er  all-superior,  like  the  solar  ray^  "p 

First  Bacon  nshcrd  in  the  dawning  Jay,  C 

And  drove  the  mists  of  sophistry  a\vay  ;  j 

Pervaded  nature  with  amazing  force, 
Following  experience  still  throu^houthis  course; 
And  ftnisliing  at  length  his  destin'd  way,     [day. 
To  Newton  he  bequeath'd  the  radiant  lamp  of 

Illustrious  souls  !  if  any  tender  cares 
Affect  angelic  breasts  for  Plan's  affairs ; 
If  in  your  present  happy  heav'nly  state, 
You  're  not  regardless  quite  of  Britain's  fate. 
Let  this  degenerate  lana  again  be  blest 
With  that  true  vigor  which  she  once  possess'd  j 
.Compel  us  to  unfold  her  slumb'ring  eyes. 
And  to  herantient  dignity  to  rise. 
Such  wond'raus  pow'rs  as  the>c  must  sure  be  glv'n 
For  most  important  purposes  by  Heav'n  ; 
Who  bids  these  stars  as  tDright  examples  shine. 
Besprinkled  thinly  by  the  hand  divine. 
To  form  to  virtue  each  degenerate  time. 
And  point  out  to  the  soul  its  origin  sublime. 
That  there  's  a  self  which  after  death  shall  live. 
All  are  conccrn'd  about,  and  all  believe  ; 
That  something 's  ours, when  we  from  lifedepart. 
This  all  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart ; 
The  wise  of  learn'd  antiquity  proclaim 
This' truth,  the  public  voice  declares  the  same ; 
No  land  so  rude  but  looks  bevond  the  tomb 
For  future  prospects  in  a  w^orld  to  come. 
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Hence,  without  hopes  to  be  in  life  repaid. 
We  plant  slow  oak^;  posterity  to  shade  ; 
And  hence  vast  pyramids  aspirins;  high 
Lift  iheir  proud  heavls  iiloft  and  time  d^fy'. 
Hence  is  our  lev*'  ci  fame  j  a  lote  so  strong. 
We  think  no  dange.-s  grrat,  or  labors  long. 
By  which  we  hope  our  beings  to  exrend. 
And  to  remotest  times  in  glory  to  dcbcend. 

For  fome  tile  wretch  beneath  the  gallorvvs  lies, 
Disowning  ev'ry  crime  for  which  lie  dies  ; 
Of  life  profuse,  tenacious  of  a  name. 
Fearless  of  death,  and  yet  afraid  of  shame. 
Nature  has  wove  into  the  human  mind 
This  anxious  care  for  iKUnes  we  leave  behind, 
T'  extend  our  narrow  views  bcy<^Kl  the  tomb. 
And  give  an  earnest  of  a  life  to  come  : 
For  if  when  dc.id  we  are  but  dust  or  clay. 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  pay  ? 
Her  praise  or  censure  cannot  us  conctrn. 
Nor  c\er  penetrate  the  silent  urn. 

What  mean  the  nodding  plumes,  the  fun'ral 
train. 
And  marble  monument  that  sj^eaks  in  vain. 
With  all  those  cares  whicli  ev'rv  nation  pays 


To  their  vmfeeiing  dead  in  diff 'rent  ways- 
Some  in  the ffow'r-strcwn grare the  corpse  ha\e-| 
laid,  / 

And  annual  obsequies  around  it  paid,  r 

As  if  to  please  the  poor  departed  shade ;  j 

Others  on  blazing  piles  the  body  bum. 
And  store  their  ashes  in  their  faithful  urn  ; 
But  all  on  one  great  principle  agree. 
To  give  a  fancA-'d  immortality. 
Why  should  I  mention  tliose,  whose  oozy  soil 
Is  render'd  fertile  by  the  o'erflowiiig  Nile  ? 
Their  dead  they  bury  not,  nor  burn  ^^  ith  fires. 
No  graves  they  dig,  erect  no  fun'rnl  pircs  ; 
But,  -washing,  first  th'  embowel'd  body  clean. 
Gums,  spice,  and  melted  pitch  they  pour  within; 
Than  with  strong  fiilefs  bind  it  round  and  round. 
To  make  each  flaccid  part  compact  and  sound  ; 
And  lastly  paiut  the  varnish'd  surface  o'er  * 

With  these  same  features  which  in  life  it  wore: 
So  strong  their  presage  of  a  future  state. 
And  that  our  nobler  part  smvives  tlie  body's  fiite. 
Nations  behold,  remote  from  Rt^ason's  beams. 
Where  Indian  Ganges  rolls  his  sandy  streams. 
Of  life  impatient  rush  into  the  fire. 
And  willing  victims  to  their  gods  expire  ! 
Persuaded  the  loos'd  soul  to  regions  flies. 
Blest  with  eternal  spring,  and  cloudless  skies. 

Nor  is  less  finn'd  the  oriental  wife 
For  stedfast  virtue  and  contempt  of  life  : 
These  heroines  mourn  not  with  loud  female  cries 
Their  husbands  lost,  or  with  o'erflowing  eNcs  ; 
But,  strange  to  tell !  their  funeral  piles  ascend. 
And  in  the  same  sad  flames  their  sorrows  end  ; 
In  hopes  with  them  beneath  the  shades  to  rove. 
And  there  renew  their  interrupted  love. 

In  climes  where  Boreas  breathes  eternal  cold. 
See  num'rous  nations,  warlike,  fierce,  and  bold. 
To  battle  all  unanimously  run. 
Nor  fire,  nor  sword,   nor  instant  death  they 
shun. 

Whence 
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Whence  this  disdain  of  life  m  ev'ry  breast, 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  nnprest. 
That  ;iU  wiio  for  their  country  die,  arc  blest  ? 
Add  too  to  these  the  oiice-prevailing  dreams 
Of  sweet  Elysian  proves,  and  Stygian  streams ; 
AH  show  with  what  consent  mankind  agree 
1  u  the  firm  hope  of  ImmortaHty. 
(Vrant  thcie  inventions  of  tlie  craft v-priest, 
Yet  such  inventions  never  could  subsist, 
I'tilcss  some  glimmerings  of  a  future  state 
Were  with  the  mind  coanal,  and  innate ; 
For  cv'ry  fiction  which  can  lon[j[  persuade. 
In  trnth  nnist  liave  its  first  fonuttations  laid. 

Because  we  arc  unable  to  conceive 
How  unembodyd  souls  can  act,  and  live, 
The  vulf.';ar.uive  them  forms,  and  limbs,  and  faces, 
'  And  habitations  in  peculiar  places  : 
Hence  rcas'ners  more  relin'd,  but  not  more  wise, 
^>truck  with  the  glare  of  such  absurdities. 
Their  whole  existence  fabulous  suspect, 
^And  truth  and  falseh(K)d  in  a  lump  reject ; 
Too  indolent  to  Irarn  ^v  hat  may  be  known. 
Or  else  too  proud  that  ignorance  tt)  own. 
For  hard  's  the  tisk  the  daubing  to  |)ervade 
FoUv  on  Fraud  on  Truth's  fair  form  have  laid : 
Yet  let  that  t:isk  be  ours  ;  for  great  the  jn-ize  ;*) 
Nor  let  us  Truth's  celestial  charms  despise,      > 
Because  that  priests  or  poets  may  disguise.       J 

Tliat  there 's  aGod.fromNaturc's  voice  is  clear; 
And  yet  what  errors  to  this  truth  adhere  ! 
How  have  the  fears  and  follies  of  mankind 
iS'ow  nudtipU'd  their  gods,  and  nowsubjoin'd 
To  each  the  frailties  of  the  human  mind! 
Nay,  superstition  spread  at  length  so  wide. 
Beasts,  birds,  and  onions  too,  were  deifv'd. 

Th'  Athenian  sage,  revolving  in  his  liiind 
This  w-eakness,  blindness,  madness  of  mankind. 
Foretold,  that  in  maturer  days,  tho'  late. 
When  Time  should  ripen  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
Some  God  would  light  us,  like  the  rising  davj 
Thro'  error's  maze,  andchnse  these  clouds  away. 
Long  since  has  Time  fultill'd  this  great  decree. 
And  brought  us  aid  from  this  Divinity. 

Well  worth  our  search  (hscoveries  may  be  made 
By  Nature,  void  of  this  celestial  aid  : 
Let's  try  what  her  conjectures  then  can  reach, 
Nor  scorii  plain  Reason,  when  she  deigns  to  teach. 

That  mind  and  body  often  jA'iDpathise, 
Is  plain  ;  such  is  this  union  Nature  ties  : 
But  then  as  often  loo  tliey  disagree. 
Which  proves  the  soul's  superior  progeny. 
Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we  tind, 
Whilst  various  ails  debilitate  the  mind ; 
At  others,  whilst  the  mind  its  force  retains, 
The  body  sinks  with  sickness  and  with  pains  : 
Now  did  one  conunon  fate  their  beings  end. 
Alike  tht7'd  sicken,  and  alike  they  'd  mend. 
But  sure  experience,  on  the  slightest  view. 
Shows  us,  that  tiie  reverse  of  this  is  true; 
For  when  the  body  oft  expiring  lies. 
Its  limbs  quite  senseless,  and  half  clos'd  its  eyes. 
The  mind  licw  force  and^eloquencc  acquires, 
Aqd  with  prophetic  voice  the  dying  lips  in- 
spires. 


:?se  must  will,  perceive,  desigJi, 
is'dly  in  a  dilf 'rent  line; 


or  like  material*  were  they  both  compos'd, 
How  comes  itthat  the  mind,  when  sleep  has  cliii'd 
Kach  avenue  cf  sense,  expatiates  wide,j 
lier  li!)crty  restor'd,  her  bonds  unty'd  ; 
And  like  some  bird  who  from  its  prison  flies, 
Claips  her  exulting  vvmgs,  and  mounts  the  skics^ 

Grant  that  corporeal  is  the  human  mind. 
It  nuist  have,  parts  i7t  injinitum ^oin'd  ; 
And  each  of  thes 
And  draw  confus'* 

Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o'er  the  rest. 
Or  stamp  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast? 

Perhaps  the  mind  is  form'd  by  various  arts 
Of  modelling  and  tiguring  these  part> ; 
.lust  as  if  circles  wiser  were  than  squares : 
Hut  surely  common  sense  aloud  declares 
That  site  and  tigure  are  as  foreign  quite 
From  mental  pow'rs,  as  colors  black  or  white. 

Allow  that  motion  is  the  cause  of  thought. 
With  what  strange  pow'rs  must  motion  then  be 

fraught ! 
Reason,  sense,  science,  must  derive  their  source, 
Froui  the  wheel's  rapid  whirl,  or  pulley's  force  j 
Toj)s  vvhipp'd  by  school-boys  sages  must  com-*^ 
mcncc,  C 

Tlicir  hoops,  like  them,  becudgel'd  Into  sense,  V 
And  boiling  pots  o'erliow  with  eloquence.       J 
Whence  can  this  very  motion  take  its  birth  ? 
Not  sure  from  matter,  from  dull  clo<ls  of  earth; 
But  from  a  living  spirit  lodg'd  within. 
Which  governs  ail  the  bodily  machine  : 
Just  as  tn  Almighty  Universal  Soul 
Informs,  directs,  and  animates  the  whole. 

Cease  then  to  wonder  how  th'  immortal  mind 
Can  live,  when  from  the  body  quite  disjoined  j 
But  rather  w  onder,  if  she  e'er  could  die. 
So  fram'd,  so  fashion'd  for  eternity  : 
Self-mov'd,  not  form'd  of  parts  together  ty'd. 
Which  time  can  dissipate,  and  force  divide  ; 
For  beings  of  this  make  can  never  die. 
Whose  pow'rs  within  themselves  and  their  owh 
essence  lie. 

If  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be  "y 

From  shape  extracted  and  locality  v 

Is  hard  ;  wliat  think  you  of  the  Deity?  3 

His  Being  not  the  least  relation  lx>ars. 
As  far  as  to  the  human  mind  appears. 
To  sJiape  or  siz.e,  similitude  or  place, 
Clotb'd  in  no  form,  and  bounded  by  no  space,. 
Such  then  is  God,  a  Spirit  pure,  rehn'd 
From  all  material  dross  j  and  such  tlie  Inirnai* 

mind. 
For  in  vvhdt  part  of  essence  can  we  see 
More  certain  marks  of  Inunortality  ? 
Ev'n  from  this  dark  confinement  with  delight 
She  looks  abroad,  and  pfuncs  herself  for  flight ; 
Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  roam 
From  this   dull    earth,  and  seek    her    natire 
home. 

Go  tlien,  forgetful  of  its  toil  and  strife. 
Pursue  the  joys  of  this  fallacious  life  ; 
Like  some  poor  fly,  who  lives  but  for  a  day,    ^ 
Sip  the  fresn  dews,  and  in  the  sunshine  play,  r 

Are 


And  into  rothin^  tho»n  dissolve  away. 
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Are  these  our  great  pursuits  ?  Is  this  to  Hvc  ? 
Tlicse  all  the  hopes  this  Miuch-lov'cl  world  can 

give  ? 
How  much  more  worthy  envy  Is  their  fate, 
\y ho  search  for  truth  in  a  superior  state ! 
Kot  groping;  step  hy  step,  as  we  ))ursue,  ^ 

And  following  lleason's  much  entangled  cine,  > 
But  Avith  one  great  and  instantaneous  view.    J 

But  ho  w  can  sense  remain  ,})erhaps  you '11  say, ") 
Corporeal  organs  if  we  take  away  ?  ( 

Since  it  from  them  proceeds,  and  with  thenif' 
'  must  decay.  3 

Vy  hy  not  r  or  why  may  not  the  soul  receive 
New  organs,  since  ev'n  art  can  these  retrieve  ? 
The  silver  trumpe^t  aids  th"  ohstructed  ear. 
And  optic  glasses  the  dim  tye  can  clear; 
These  in  mankind  new  Acuities  create. 
And  lift  him  far  ahove  his  native  state, 
Call  down  revolving  planets  from  the  bky, 
Karth's  secret  treasures  open  to  his  eve,  "^ 
'J'he  whole  minute  creation  make  his  own, 
W  ith  all  the  wonders  of  a  world  uidcnown. 

How  could  the  mind,  did  she  alone  depend 
On  sense,  the  errors  of  those  senses  mend  ? 
Yet  oft,  we  sec,  those  senses  she  corrects. 
And  oft  their  information  quite  rejects,  '' 

In  distances  of  things,  their  shapes,  and  size. 
Our  reason  judges  hetier  than  our  eves. 
Declares  not  this  the  soufs  pre-eminence 
Superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  sense  ? 
For  sure  'tis  likely,  tlmt,  since  now  so  high 
C'logg'd  and  unfledg'd  she  dares  her  wings  to  trv, 
Loos'd  and  mature  she  shall  her  strength  display. 
And  soar  at  length  to  Truth's  refulgent  ray. 

Inquire  you -how  these  pow'rs  we  shall  attain, 
'Tis  not  for  us  to  know  ;  our  search  is  vain  : 
('an  any  n»w  remember  or  relate 
How  he  existed  in  the  end)rvo  slate  J 
Or  one  fr«»m  birth  insensible  of  day 
Concei\e  ideas  of  the  solar  ray  ? 
That  light 's  deny'd  to  him,  which  others  see, . 
He  knows,  perhaps  you  '11  say, — and  so  do  we. 

The  mind  contemplative  iinds  nothing  here 
On  earth  that 's  worthy  of  a  v\ish  or  fear  : 
He  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  God  and  truth. 
Burns,  like  s<ime  absent  and  impatient  youth. 
To  join  the  object  of  his  warm  desires; 
Thence  to  sequestei'd  shades  and  streams  retires, 
And  there  delights  his  passion  to  rehearse 
In  Wisdom's  sacred  voice, or  in  harmonious  verso. 

To  me  most  happy  therefore  he  appears. 
Who  liavingonce,  unmov'd  by  hopes  or  fears, 
Survey'd  thissun,  earth,  ocean,  clouds,  and  flame. 
Well  satisfy'd  returns  from  whence  he  ^ame. 
Is  life  an  huiidred  years,  or  e'er  so  few, 
'Tis  repetition  all,  and  nothing  new  ; 
A  fair,  where  thousands  meet,  but  none  can  ?tay ; 
An  inn,  where  travellers  bait,  then  post  away  ; 
A  sea,  where  man  perpetually  is  tost. 
Now  plung'il  in  business,  now  in  triHes  lost : 
W  ho  leave  it  first,  the  peaceful  port  first  gain  ; 
Hold  then  !  nor  farther  launch  into  the  main  I 
Contract  your  sails  ;  life  nothing  can  bestow 
By  long  continuaace,  but  coniinued  woe^ 


The  wretched  privilege  daily  to  deplore 
The  fun'rals  of  our  friends,  who  go  before ; 
Diseases,  pains,  anxieties,  and  cares. 
And  age  surrounded  with  a  thousand  snares. 

But  whither,  hurry'd  by  a  gen'rous  scorn 
Of  this  vain  world,  ah  whither  am  1  borne? 
I .et  's  not  unhid  th'  Almighty's  standard  quit ; 
Howe'cr  severe  our  post,  we  must  submit. 

Could  I  a  firm  j.ersuasion  Once  attain. 
That  after  death  no  being  would  remain  ; 
'J'o  those  dark  shades  I  'd  willingly  descend. 
Where  all  must  sleep,  this  drama  at  an  end, 
Nr)r  life  accept,  altho'  rencw'd  by  Fate 
Fa'u  from  its  earliest  and  its  hap|)icst  state. 

]Mi''ht  I  from  Fortune's  bounteous  hand  receive 
Ivach  boon,  each  blessing  in  her  pow'r  to  give, 
(icnius  and  science,  morals  and  good  sense, 
Ihienvv'd  honors,  wit,  and  eloquence; 
A  num'rous  oflspring  to  the  world  well  known 
Both  for  palernal  virtues,  and  their  own  ; 
F^  'n  at  this  mighty  jaice  I  'd  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  same  dull  circle  round  and  round  j 
The  soul  recjuires  enjovments  more  sublime. 
By  space  unbounded,  undestroy'd  by  time. 


God  then  thro'  all  creation  gives,  we  find, 
SuHicieiit  marks  of  an  indulgent  mind, 
Kxcepting  in  ourselves;  ourselves  of  all 
His  works  the  chief  on  this  terrestrial  ball. 
His  own  bright  image,  -who  alone  unblest 
Feel  ills  perpetual,  hap|>y  all  the  rest. 
But  hold,  presuniptuuus  1  charge  not  Heav'n's 

decree 
With  such  injustice,  such  partialitv. 

Yet  true  it  is,  siu-vey  avc  life  around, 
\^"hole  hosts  of  'i\h  on  ev'ry  side  are  found  ; 
Wlio  wound  not  here  and  there  by  chance  a  foe. 
But  at  the  s])ecies  meditate  the  blow. 
What  millions  perish  by  each  other's  hands     ' 
Ju  ^^'ar's  fierce  rage !  or  by  the  dread  conmiands 
Of  tyrants  languish  out  their  lives  in  chains. 
Or  lose  them  in  variety  of  j)ains  ! 
What  numberspinth'd  by  want  and  hunger  die. 
In  spite  «f  Nature's  liberality! 
(Those,  still  more  num'rous,  I  to  name  disdain, 
Hv  lewdness  and  intemperance  justly  skiin) 
What  nundjers  guihlcji?,  of  their  own  disease, 
Are  snaich'tl  by  sudden  death,  or  waste  by  slow- 
degrees  ! 

Where  then  is  Mrtue's  well-deservM  reward  ? 
Let 's  jxay  to  A'irtue  ev'ry  due  regard  ; 
That  she  enables  man,  let  us  confess. 
To  bear  those  evils  which  she  can't  redressr, 
Gives  liopc  and  conscious  peace,  and  can  assuage 
Th'  impetuous  tempe^sts  both  of  lust  and  rage  ; 
Yet  she 's  a  guard  so  far  from  being. sure. 
That  oft  her  friends  peculiar  ills  endure : 
Where  vice  prevails  severest  is  their  fate. 
Tyrants  pursue  them  witVi  a  three-fold  hate  : 
HoW  many  siruggling  in  their  country's  cause. 
And  from  their  country  meriting  apj)lause. 
Have  fall'n  by  wretches  foi>d  to  beenslav'd. 
And  peciilvd  bv  the  iiauds  thcniselvcs  had  sav'd  ! 

Sooa 
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Soon  as  supf  rlor  wortli  appears  in  view, 
:3ec  knaves  and  tools  united  to  pursue  1 
The  man  so  Ibrni'd  they  all  cons])'iie  to  blame, 
And  cu\y'&  pois'nons  tooth  atiurks  Jils  fume  : 
hJhould  lie  at  lon2;th,  so  truly  good  and  great, 
Prevail,  and  ruli-  w  ith  honest  views  the  otatc, 
'i'hen  must  lie  toil  for  an  ungrateful  race. 
Submit  to  clamor,  libels,  and  disgrace, 
Threatcn'd,  op{)Os'd,  defeated  in  his  ends. 
By  foes  seditious,  and  aspiring  friends. 
,     Hear  this,  and  tremble  !  all  who  would  be  great, 
Vet    know    not    \vhat    attends    that  dang'rous 
wretched  state. 

Is  private  life  from  all  these  evils  free? 
Vice  of  all  kinds,  nige,  enw,  there  we  see, 
Deceit,  that  fricndshi])'s  mask  insidious  wears, 
Ouarrels,  and  feu<ls,  and  laws  entangling  snares 

But  there  art  pleasures  still  in  human  life, 
Domestic  ease,  a  tender  loving  wife. 
Children  whose  dawning  smiles  vour  heart  en- 
gage. 
The  grace  and  comfort  of  soft-slealhig  age : 
If  happiness  exists,  'tis  surely  here  ; 
But  are  these  jovs  exempt  from  care  and  fear  ? 
!Need  I  the  miseries  of  that  state  declare. 
When  dirY'rent  pa»ions  draw  the  wedded  [)air? 
Or  say  how  hard  tliose  passions  to  discern, 
Kre  tiie  die  's  cast,  and  'tis  too  late  to  learn  ? 
W  ho  can  insure,  tljai  what  is  right,  and  good. 
These  children  shall  pnrsiie?"or  if  they  should, 
{     Death  comes  when  least  yon  fear  so  black  a  day, 
And  all  vour  blooming  hopes  are  snatch'd  away. 

We  say  not  that  these  ills  from  Virttie  flow  ; 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
i    The  golden  ages  would  again  begin  ; 

But  'tis  our  lot  in  this  to  sufter,  and  to  sin. 

^)'bierving  this,  some  sages  have  decreed 
That  all  thiuiis  from  two  causes  must  proceed, 
Two  ])rinciples  with  equal  pow'r  endu'd, 
This  wholly  evil,  that  supremely  good. 
From  this  inise  the  miseries  we  endure. 
Whilst  that  administers  a  friendlv  cure  ; 
Hence  life  is  chcquer'd  still  with  bliss  and  woe, 
Hence  tares  with  golden  crops  promiscuous  j^row, 
And  pols'rrous  serpents  make  their  dread  repose 
Beneath  the  Covert  of  the  fraijrant  rose. 

Can  sucli  a  system  sati-<fy  tlie  niind  ? 
Afe  both  these  gods  in  ecjual  jww'r  conjoin'd, 
Or  one  superior?  Kqual  if  you  say. 
Chaos  returns,  since  neither  will  obey  : 
Is  one  su{)erior  ?  good  or  ill  must  reign, 
JKtcrnal  joy  or  everlasting  pain: 
Which  e'er  is  conquer'd  must  entirelv  yield, 
,     ^nd  the  victorious  god  cnjov  the  field  :' 

Hence  with  these  fictions  of' the  Magi's  brain  ? 
Hence  oozy  Nile,  with  all  her  monstrous  train! 

Or  comes  the  Stoic  nearer  to  the  rly:hi  ? 
He  holils,  that  whatsoever  yields  delight, 
\ye;tUh,  fume,  externals  all,  are  useless  things. 
Himself  half-starving  happier  far  tlian  kings.' 
*Ti^  fine  indeed  to  be  so  ^vond'rous  wi:e  ! 
By  the  same  reasoning  too  he  pain  denies ; 


Roast  him,  or  flay  him,  break  lilm  on  the  wheel, 
Ivelrart  he  will  not,  tho'  he  can  't  but  feel  : 
IVm  's  not  an  ill,  he  utters  with  a  groan  ; 
\V'hai  then?   An  incon\enience  'tis,  he'll  own  : 
What  vigor,  health,  and  beauty  ?  are  these  good  ? 
No  ;  they  may  be  accepted,  not  pursued  : 
Absurd  to  squabble  thus  about  a  name,    [same. 
Quibbling  with  difl'rent  words  iliat  mean  the 
Stoic,  were  you  not  fram'd  of  flesh  and  blood. 
You  might  be  bk'St  witliout  external  good  ; 
But  know,  be  self  sutlicient  as  von  can. 
You  are  not  sj)irit(juitc,  but  frailand  mortal  man- 
Hut  since  these  sages,  so  absurdly  wise, 
Vainlv  pretend  enjoyments  to  despise. 
Because  externals,  and  in  Fortune's  pow'r. 
Now  mine,  now  thine,  the  blessings  of  an  hour  ; 
Whv  value,  then,  that  strength  of  mind  ihey  boast. 
As  often  varying,  and  as  ([uickly  lost  ? 
A  head-ach  hurts  it,  or  a  rainy  day, 
And  a  slow  fe\er  wipes  it  quite  away.        [hand 
Sceone*  whosecouncils,onet  whose  conqu'riny; 
Once  sav'il  Britannia's  almost  sinking  land. 
Examples  of  the  mind's  extensive  pow'r  ; 
Examples  too  how  (piicklv  fades  that  flow'r. 
Him  let  tne  add,  whom  late  we  saw  excel 
I  In  each  politer  kind  of  writing  well  ; 
Whether  he  slro\  e  our  follies  to  expose 
In  easy  verse,  or  droll  and  hum'rous  i)rose  ; 
I't'w  years,  alas  !  compel  his  throne  to  quit 
This  mightv  monarch  o'er  the  realms  of  wit  ; 
See  self-surviving  he  's  an  idiot  grown  ! 
A  melancholy  proof  our  parts  are  not  our  own. 

Thy  tenets.  Stoic,  yet  we  may  forgive. 
Kin  a  future  state  we  cease  to  live. 
For  here  the  virtuous  Ji;rter  much,  'tis  plain  j 
If  pain  is  evil,  this  mus4.  Crod  anaign  ; 
And  on  this  principle  confess  we  n\ust. 
Pain  can  no  evil  be,  or  (iod  must  be  unjust. 
liJind  man !  whose  reason  such  itrait  bounds'^ 
confine,  / 

That  ere  it  touches  Truth's  extremest  line,      l* 
It  stoj)s  arriaz'd,  and  quits  the  great  design.      3 
Own  you  not.  Stoic,  G<k1  is  just  and  true? 
Dare,  to  proceed  :  secure  this  path  ])ursuc  : 
'Twill  soon  conduct  you  far  beyond  the  tomb. 
To  future  justice,  and  a  life  to  come. 
This  path,  vou  sav,  is  hid  in  endless  night ; 
'Tis  self-conceit  alone  obstructs  your  sight; 
You  stop  ere  half  your  dcstin'd  course  is  run. 
And  triumph  when  the  conquest  is  not  won  : 
By  this  the  Sophists  were  of  old  misled  ;  [bred  1 
See  what  a  monstrous  race  from  one  mistake  Is 
Hear  then  my  argument:  — »Confess  we  muit, 
A  God  there  is,'  supremely  wise  and  just : 
Jf  so,  however  things  aflect  our  siirht, 
As  sinirs  our  bard,  wJiatccer  is,  is  right. 
But  ii  it  right,  what  here  so  oft  appears, 
Thnt  Vice  should  triumph,  Virtue  sink  in  tears? 
The  inference  then  that  closes  this  debate. 
Is,  that  there  must  exist  a  future  state. 
Tlie  wise,  extending  their  inquiries  wide. 
See  how  both  states  are  by  connexion  ty'd  ; 
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Fools  v?e\v  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey. 

So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day. 

Hence  arc  they  led  lo  hope,  but  hope  in  vain. 

That  Justice  never  will  resume  her  reign  ; 

On  this  vain  jiope  adulterers,  thieves  rely. 

And  to  this  altar  vile  assabins  fly^ 

*'  But  rules  not  God  by  general  laws  divine  : 

Main's  vice  or  virtue  change  not  the  design  :" 

What  laws  are  the  ie  ?  Instruct  us  if  you  can  : — 

There  *s  one  design'd  lorbrutes,  and  oim  tor  man. 

Another  guides  inactive  matter'*  course. 

Attracting,  and  attracted  by  its  force  : 

lieuce  mutual  gravity  subsists  between 

Far  distant  worlds,  and  liei  the  vast  machine.     - 

The  laws  of  life,  why  need  I  call  to  nuud, 
Obey'd  by  birds  and  beasts  of  ev'ry  kind  ; 
By  all  ihe  sandy  desart's  sa\age  brood. 
And  all  the  num'rous  oflspring  of  the  flood? 
Of  these,  none  uncontrol'd  anil  lawless  rove, 
But  to  some  destin'd  end  spontaneous  move ; 
Led  by  that  instinct  Heav'n  itself  inspires. 
Or  so  much  reason  as  their  state  requires  : 
See  all  with  skill  acquire  their  daily  food. 
Or  use  those  arms,  ^vhich  nature  has  be;&tovv'dj 
Produce  their  tender  progeny,  and  feed 
With  care  parental,  whilst  that  care  tliey  need  ; 
In  these  lov'd  offices  comjjictely  blest. 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  molest. 

Man  o'er  a  wilder  field  extends  his  views  ; 
God  thro'  the  wonders  of  liis  works  pursues  ; 
Exploring  thence  his  attributes,  and  laws. 
Adores,  loves,  imitates  th'Kternal  Cause; 
For  sure  in  nothing  v.-e  approach  so  nigh 
The  great  example  of  Divinity, 
As  in  bene\'olence  :  the  patriot's  soul  *) 

Knows  not  self-centred  for  itself  to  roll;  r 

But  warms,,  enlightens,  animates  the  whole: 3 
Its  mighty  orb  embraces  first  his  friends,  1 
iiis  country  next,  then  man?  nor  here  itends,> 
But  to  the  meanest  animal  descends.  3 

Wise  Nature  has  this  social  law  confirm'd 
By  forming  man  so  helpless,  and  unarm'd  : 
Ills  want  of  others'  aid,  and  |M3w'r  of  speech 
T'  implore  that  aid,  this  lesson  daily  teach; 
Mankind  with  other  animals  compare. 
Single,  how  weak  and  impotent  they  are  ! 
But  view  them  In  the  complicated  state. 
Their  pow'rshow  wond'rous.,  and  their  strength 

how  great, 
"When  social  virtue  individuals  joins. 
And  in  one  solid  mass,  like  gravity,  combines! 
This  then's  the  first  great  law  by  Nature  giv'n, 
Stamp'd  on  our  souls,  and  ratify'd  by  Heav'n  ; 
All  from  utility  this  law  approve. 
As  ev'ry  private  bliss  must  spring  frem  social 
love. 

Why  deviate  then  so  many  from  this  law  ? 
$ee  passions,  custom,  vice  and  folly  draw  I 
Survey  the  rolling  globe  from  East  to  West, 
riow  few,  alas  !  how  very  few  are  blest  1 
Beneath  the  frozen  Poles,  and  burning  Line, 
"What  poverty  and  indolence  combine 
To  cloud  with  Error's  mists  the  human  mind  ! 
N»  trace  of.mwi,  but  in  the  form  .we  find. 


And  arc  we  free  from  crrorand  distrcGs, 
Whom  Heav'n  with  cleurtr  light  has  pleas'd  to 

bless? 
Whom'  tTxxb  iieliglon  leads  ?  (for  she  but  leads 
By  soft  persuasion,  not  l>y  force  proceeds ;) 
Behold  how  we  avoid  this  radiant  sun. 
This  proffer'd  guide  how  obstinately  shun. 
And  after  Sophistry's  vain  systems  run  1 
I'or  these  as  for  essentials  we  engage 
In  wars  and  massacres  with  holy  rage  ; 
Brothers  by  brothers'  impious  hands  are  slain. 
Mistaken  Zeal,  how  savage  is  thy  reign! 

Uiii')unisird  viceo^icre  so  much  abound. 
All  right  and  wrong,  all  order  they  confound; 
These  arc  the  giants  who  the  gods  defy. 
And  numntains  heap  ou  mountains  to  the  sky  : 
Sees  this  th'  Alnnghtv  Judge,  or  oceing  spares. 
And  deems  the  crimes  of  Alan  beneath  his  cares  ? 
He  sees  ;  and  v/ill  at  h,st  rewards  bestow. 
And  punishments,  notless  asair'dfor  being  slow. 

Nor  doubt  1 ,  tho'  this  state  confus'd  appears. 
That  ev'n  in  Ihis  God  sometimes  interferes  : 
SomelimeSjlestmanshouldquitchis  [Kjw'rdisown, 
Heinakes  thatpow'r  to  treniblingnationsknownt 
But  rarely  this  ;  not  for  each  vulgar  end, 
As  Superstition's  idle  tales  pretend, 
AA'ho  thinks  all  foes  to  God  who  are  her  own,  ' 
Directs  his  thunder,  ai^d  usurps  his  throne. 

Now  know  I  not  how  nmcri  a  conscious  mind 
Avails  to  punish,  or  reward  mankind  ; 
Ev'n  in  this  life  thou,  impious  wretch,  must  feel 
The  Fury's  scourges,  and  th'  infernal  wheel ; 
From  man's  tribunal  tho'  thou  hop'st  to  run. 
Thyself  thou  canst  not,  nor  thy  conscience  shun : 
What  must  thou  suffer  when  each  dire  disease. 
The  progeny  of  Vice,  thy  fabric  seise  ; 
Consumption,  fever,  and  the  racking  pain 
Of  spasms,  and  gout,  and  stone,  a  frightful trai^fl ! 
When  life  new  tortures  can  aUne  supplv, 
Life  thy  sole  hope  thou 'It  hate,  yet  dread  to  die. 

Should  such  a  wretch  tonum'rousyears  anive. 
It  can  be  little  worth  his  while  to  live  : 
No  honors,  no  regards,  his  age  attend. 
Companions  fly,  he  ne'er  could  have  a  friend  ; 
His  flatterers  leave  him,  and  with  wild  afi'right 
He  looks  within,  and  shudders  at  the  sight: 
When  threat'ningDeatluiplifts  his  pointed  dart, , 
With  what  impatience  he  applies  to  art. 
Life  to  prolong  amidst  disease  and  pains! 
Why  this,  if  after  it  no  sense  remains  ? 
Why  should  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure,. 
If  death  could  grant  aii  everlasting  cure  ? 
'Tis  plain,  there  's  something  whispers  in  his  ear, 
(Tho'  fain  he  'd  hide  it)  he  has  much  to  fear. 

See  the  reverse :  how  happy  those  we  find, 
Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind  ! 
Prais'd  by  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  belov'd. 
For  virtues  practis'd,  and  for  arts  improv'd  : 
Their  easy  aspects  shine  with  smile  serene. 
And  all  is  peace  and  happiness  within  : 
Their  sleep  is  ne'er  disturh'd  by  fears  or  strife. 
Nor  lust,  nor  wine,  imjjair  the  springs  of  life. 

Him  fortune  cannot  sink,  or  much  elate, 
Whose  view  extend  beyond  this  mortal  state, 
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By  age  Avhcii  suminon'd  to  resign  his  breath, 

Cahn,  and  serene,  he  sees  approaching  death, 

As  the  safe  port,  the  peac-eful  silent  shore. 

Where  he  may  rest,  hfc's  le(hous  voyage  o'er : 

lie,  and  lie  only,  is  of  death  afraid. 

Whom  his  own  conscience  has  a  coward  made  ; 

Wliilst  he  who  Virtue's  radiant  course  has  run. 

Descends  like  a  serenely-setting  sun, 

iiis  thoughts  triumpliant  I  leaven  alone  employs. 

And  hope  anticipates  his  future  jovs. 

Sogood,soblestth' illustrious  *  ifoughwefmd. 
Whose  image  dwells  with  pleasure  on  my  mind, 
The  Mitre's  glor)',  Freedom's  constant  friend. 
In  times  which  ask'd  a  champion  to  defend  j 
Who  after  near  an  hundred  virtuous  years. 
His  senses  perfect,  free  from  pains  and  fears, 
Replete  with  life,  with  honors,  and  with  a|^e, 
Like  an  applauded  actor  left  the  statue  : 
Or  like  some  victor  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Who,  having  run  his  course,  the  crowu  of  glory 
claims. 

From  this  just  contrast  plainly  it  appears. 
How  conscicwce  can  inspire  both  hopes  and  fears; 
Uut  whe<\ce  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  ihis 

dread, 
If  nothing  really  can  affect  the  dead  ? 
See  all  things  join  to  promise,  and  presage 
The  sure  arrival  of  a  future  age  ! 
Whate'er  tlieir  lot  is  here  the  good  and  wise 
Nordoaton  life,  nor  peevishly  despise. 
An  honest  man,  when  Fortune's  storms  begin. 
Has  cons(jlation  always  sure  within  ; 
And  if  she  sends  a  more  propitious  gale. 
He  's  pleas'd,  but  not  forgetful  it  may  fail. 
Nor  fear  that  he  whosits  so  loose  to  life. 
Should  too  much  shun  its  Itbors  and  its  strife ; 
And  scorning  wealth,  contented  to  be  mean. 
Shrink  from  the  duties  of  this  bustling  scene ; 
Or,  when  his  country's  safety  claims  his  aid, 
Avoid  the  fight,  inglorious  and  afraid  : 
Who  scorns  life  most  must  surely  be  most  brave. 
And  he  who  pow'r  contemns,  \]c  least  a  slave  : 
Virtue  will  lead  him  to  Ambition's  ends. 
And  prompt  him  to  defend  his  country  and  his 

But  still  his  merit  you  cannot  regardj'Cfriends. 
Who  thus  pursues  a  posthumous  reward  ; 
His  soul,  you  cr) ,  is  uncorrupt  and  great, 
Wh©  quite  uniiiHaenc'd  hy  a  future  state, 
Kinbraces  Virtue  from  a  nobler  sense 
Of  her  abstracted,  native  excellence. 
I'rom  the  self-conscious  joy  her  essence  brings. 
The  beauty,  fitnes:s,  harmony  of  things. 
It  may  be  so  :  yet  he  deserves  applause. 
Who  follows  where  instructive  Nature  draws  ; 
Aims  at  rewards  by  her  indulgence  giv'n. 
And  soars  triumphant  on  her  wings  to  heav'n. 

Say  what  this  venal  virtuous  man  pursues  ; 
No  mean  rewards,  no  mercenary  views  ; 
Not  wealth  usurious,  or  a  num'rous  train. 
Not  fitrne  by  fra«d  acc^uir'd,  or  title  vain ! 

*  Bishop  of 


He  follows  but  where  Nature  points  the  road. 
Rising  in  virtue's  school,  till  he  ascends  to  God. 
But  we,'^th'  inglorious  common  herd  of  Man, 
Sail  without  compass,  toil  without  a  plan  j 
In  Fortune's  ^  arying  storms  for  ever  tost. 
Shadows  pursue,  that  in  pursuit  are  lost  j 
Mere  infants  all  till  life's  extremestday. 
Scrambling  for  toys,  then  tossing  them  away. 
Who  rests  of  Inmiortality  assur'd 
Is  safe,  whatever  ills  are  here  endur'd  : 
He  hopes  not  vainly  in  a  world  like  this. 
To  meet  with  pure  uninterrupted  bliss  ; 
For  good  and  ill  in  this  imperfect  state. 
Are  ever  mix'd  by  the  decrees  of  fate, 
Willi  VV^isdom's  richest  harvest  Folly  grow^s. 
And  baleful  hemlock  mingles  with  tiie  rose  j 
All  things  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vain. 
No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  obtain  ; 
God  may  perhaps  (might  human  Reason's  line 
Pretend  to  fathom  infinite  tlesign) 
Have  thus  ordairi'd  things,  that  the  restless  mind 
No  happiness  complete  on  earth  may  fmd  ; 
And,  by  this  friendly  chastisement  made  wise. 
To  heav'n  her  safest  best  retreat  may  rise. 

Come  then,  since  now  in  safety  we  have  pass'd 
Thro"Error's  rocks,  and  sec  the  port  at  last ; 
Fet  us  review  and  recollect  the  whole.  — 
Thus  stands  my  argument. — The  thinking  soul 
Cannot  terrestrial  or  material  be. 
But  claims  by  Nature  Immortality  ; 
God,  who  created  it,  can  make  it  end. 
We  question  not,  but  cannot  apprehend 
He  will ;  because  it  is  by  him  endued 
With  strong  ideas  of  all-perfect  Good  ; 
With  wond'rous  pow'rs  to  know  and  calculate 
Things  toxj  remote  from  this  our  earthly  state ! 
With  sure  presages  of  a  life  to  come  ; 
A 11  false  and  useless,  if  beyond  the  tomb 
Our  beings  cease ;  we  therefore  can't  believe 
God  either  acts  in  vain,  or  can  deceive. 

If  ev'ry  rule  of  equity  demands. 
That  Vice  and  Virtue  from  the  Almighty's  hands 
Should  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 
And  this  by  no  means  happens  whilst  we  live  ;  ' 
It  follows,  that  a  time  must  surely  come. 
When  each  shall  meet  their  w  ell-adjusted  doom : 
Then  shall  this  scene  which  now  to  human  sight 
Seems  so  unworthy  Wisdom  infinite, 
A  system  of  consummate  skill  appear. 
And  ev'ry  cloud  dispers'd,  be  beautiful  and  clear. 

Doubt  we  of  this?  What  solid  proof  remains. 
That  o'er  ^he  world  a  wise  Disposer  reigns  ? 
Whilst  all  creation  speaks  a  pow'r  divine. 
Is  it  deficient  in  the  main  design  ? 
Not  so :  the  day  shall  come,  (prelenJ  not  now 
Presumj  tiK  us  to  inauire  or  when,  or  how 
Rut)  after  death  shall  come  th'  imjjortant  day. 
When  God  to  all  his  justice  sliall  display  j 
Each  action  with  impartial  eyes  regard^ 
And  in  a  just  proportion  punish  and  reward. 

Worcester. 
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REMOTE,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  h\2,y  Scheid',  or  vvand'ring  Fo  j 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door  : 
Or  where  Caujpanla's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weaiy  waste  expanding  to  tlie  skies  : 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart,  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 
Still  to  my  .brother  turns,  with  'ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags,  at  each  remove,  alength'ning  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend. 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  j 
Blcss'd  be  that  spot  where  cheerful  guests  retire. 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire  ; 
Blcss'd  that  abode  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  ev'ry  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair  ; 
Bless'd  be  tho?efeasts,with  simple  plentycTown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  aronnd 
JLaugh  at  the  jest  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  talc  ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good ! 

But  mc,  not  destin'd  such  delights  to  sliare. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wand'ring  spent,  and  care  5 
Impell'd,  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view  ^ 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet  as  1  follow  flies ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  dovv'n  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 
And  plac'd  on  high,  above  the  storms  career. 
Look  downward  where  anliundred  re*lin§appear j 


Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains,  extending  wide, 
Thcpompofkings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

W  hen  thusCreation'scharmsaround  combine. 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine? 
Say,  should  the  philo>ophic  mind  disdain  [vain? 
Tiiat  good  which  makes  eacli  humbler  bosom 
Let  school-taught  jjride  dissemble  all  it  can. 
These  little  things  are  great  to  Utile  man  ; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  tlic  good  of  all  mankind,  [crown'd.; 
,Ye  glitt' ring  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendor 
YeheldSjwhere  summerspreads  profusion  round ; 
Ye  lakes,  vyhose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale  ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flovv'ry  vale  ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine  : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine! 

As  some  lone  miser  visiting  his  store. 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er  ; 
Ploards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  ftSr  hoards  are  wanting  silll  : 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise,  [plick : 
Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  sup- 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd, 
W  here  niy  worn  soul,  each  wand'ring  hope  at  rest^ 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below. 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  \ 
The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  : 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelr\'  and  ease  : 
rhe  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine  j 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  tliey  gave. 
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Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam  ;   ] 
His  first,  beat  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare. 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  eqtial  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  j 
As  ditierent  good,  by  art  or  nature  given. 
To  different  nations,  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
3till  grants  her  bliss  at  labor's  earnest  call ; 
Wiih  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Id#'s  cliffs  as  Arno's  shclvy  side  ; 
Aud  tho'  the  rocky-crested  suunnits  frown. 
These  rocks  by  custom  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art  more  various  arc  the  blessings  sent ; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honor,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  pow'r  so  strong  contest. 
That  eitker  seems  destructive  of  the  rest,   [fails ; 
Where  wealtli  and  freedom  reign,  contentment 
And  honor  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  ev'ry  stale,  to  one  lov'd  blessing  prone. 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  fav'rite  happiness  attends. 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends  ; 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eves, 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it'lies: 
Here  for  a  while,  my  proper  cares  resign'd. 
Here  let  me  sit,  in  sorrow  for  mankind  ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast. 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  ev'ry  blast. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends. 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends  ^ 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountam's  side. 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 
Whileoftsome  temple's  mould'ring  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  difiereiit  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground  j 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year^ 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
W^ith  vernal  live;>,  that  blossom  but  to  die  : 
These  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxnriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand. 
To  winjiow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows. 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  tields  appear, 
Man  seenis  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign; 
Tho'  poor,  luxurious  ;  tho'  submissive,  vain  j 
Tho'  grave,  yet  trilling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contammate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  •, 
For  wealth  was  theirs;  not  far  remov'd  the  date. 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish'd  through  the 
At  her  command  the  palace  learn'd  to  rise, [state: 
A^aiii  the  long-fall'xi  column  sought  the  skies : 


The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm  : 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form  ; 
Till,  more  uiisieady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail ; 
While  nought  rcmain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  tovvns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave : 
And  late  the  nation  found,  witii  fruitless  skill. 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  art?,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 
Fromtliesf  the  feeble  heart  and  long-lall'n  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  fmd. 
Heie  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd. 
The  piisteboard  triumph,  and  the  cavalcade  ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  evVy  grove. 
Bv  spoit^  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil'd, 
Tbe  sports  pf  children  satisfy  the  child  : 
Each  nobler  aim,  repress'd  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  m»ms  the  soul ; 
While  low  deli^ihts,  svicceeding  fast  behind. 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind  : 
As  in  1  h:  s?  domes  where  Cresars  once  bore  sway, 
Defac'<l  by  time,  and  tott'ring  in  decay. 
There  in  the  ruin,  htedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed  ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 
Exults,  and. owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them — turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display  j 
Wh(  JO  the  bleakSwiss  their  stormymansiontread, 
And  ferce  a -churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  : 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 
No  vernal  blooms  ;hcir  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter  ling' ring  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest: 

Yet  still  e'en  here  Contentcan  spread  a  charm. 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Tho'  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feast  tho'  small, 
lie  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  sherl  ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal. 
To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
/Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  3 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 
Or  drives  his  ventrous  ploughshare  to  the  steep; 
Or  seeks  the  den  v>rhere  snow-tracks  mark  the 
And  drags  the  struggling  suvage  into  day.  [way. 
At  night  returning,  ev'ry  labor  sped. 
He  siTs  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  ;md  round  sur\'eys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  ; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard. 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board: 
x'Vnd  haply  toorome  pilgrim,  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  ev'ry  good  his  native  wilds  hnpart. 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart: 
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And  e'en  those  bills  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
]3ear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast ; 
So  the  loud, torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  moimtains  rwore. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  ossigu'd  : 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  contin'd. 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due  ; 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  arc  but  few  : 
For  ev'ry  want  that  stimulates  the  breast. 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest.  [flies, 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science 
'I'hat  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy. 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy  ; 
Unknown  those  pow'rs  that  raise  the  soul  toflame, 
Catch  ev'ry  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  mould'ring  fire, 
Unn  uench'd  by  want,  imfann'd  by  strong  desire ; 
Unfit  for  raptures  ;  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a-year. 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire. 
Till  buried  in  debauch  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow  ; 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low : 
Fo-r,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son. 
Unaltered,  ivnimprov'd,  the  manners  run  ; 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed  dart 
F'alls  blunted  from  each  mdurated  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit  like  falcons  cow' ring  on  the  riest ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play    [way  ; 
Thro"  life's  more  cultur'd  walks,  and  charm  the 
'J'hese  far  disj)ers'd,  or  timorous  pinions  Hy, 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  yliere  gentler  manners  reign, 
1  turn, — and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
C«'ay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself  whom  all  the  world  can 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir,  [please. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  themurm'ring  Loire! 
W^here  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  fresheh'd  from  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  tho'  my  harsh  touch  fiilt'ring  still. 
But  mock'd  all  tunc,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  thevillage  praise  my  wond'rouspow'r. 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour  ! 
Alike  all  ages:  dames  of  antient  days 
JIave  led  their  children  thro'  the  mirthful  maze ; 
Ami  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
J  Lis  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theirs  are  those  arte  that  mind  to  mmd  endear, 
F'or  honor  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Jlouor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 
Here  passes  current;  paid  from  hand  to  hand  : 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land  : 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages,  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise  : 


They  please,  are  pi  cas'd,  they  give  to  get  esteem; 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
ft  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise  ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  sought, 
I'^nfecbles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest,  ^ 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart: 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frize  with  copper-lace  j 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banqvietonce  a-year; 
The  mind  still  turns  whereshifting  fashion  draws. 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-rapplau«e. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Emhosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  meystand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  laiwl ; 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  coimected  bulwark  seems  to  grow; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  wat'ry  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore; 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  auiphibious  world  beneath  him  smile  j 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossoili'd  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  torej)eated  toil. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  thesood  from  opulence  that  springs, 
VV'ith  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Arehercdisplay'd.  Their  much-lov'd  wealth  im- 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ;   [jwrts 
But  view  tluin  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear  j 
E'en  liberty  itself  is  barter'd  here! 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies  ; 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys  j 
A  land  o(  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves. 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonorable  graves. 
And  calmly  l)cnl,  to  8er\itudc  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens !  how  luilike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now! 

Fir'd  at  thesound,  my  Genius  spreads  her  wing. 
And  fliefi  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride ; 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam'dllydaspes  glide: 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray. 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  ev'ry  spray  ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combin'd  ; 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  ! 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great : 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
1  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 
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Intent  on  hiu;h  (designs  a  thoughtful  band, 
iiy  fonns  uufashionVl  fresh  from  nature's  hand  ; 
Fierce  in  their  naii\e  liardiuess  of  soul. 
True  to  iaiagin'd  right  above  eonirol  : 
Whilee'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictur'd 
here. 
Thine  arc  those  charms,  that  daz/le  and  endear  ; 
Too  blest  indeed  were  such  without  alloy, 
}Jut  foster'd  e'en  by  Freedom  ills  annoy. 
'I'hat  independence  Britons  j)rize  too  high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie; 
The  self-dependent  lordJings  stand  alone  ; 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown  ; 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  Natvue  feebly  held. 
Minds  combat  )ninds,  repelling  and  repell'd. 
Ferments  arise,  imprison'd  factions  roar, 
Repress'd  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore  ; 
Till,  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  pkrenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.  As  Nature's  ties  decay. 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fail  to  sAvay, 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law. 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  luuvilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone. 
And  talents  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknow-n  ; 
Till  time  may  come,  w  hen  stripp'd  of  all  her 

charms, 
Tlie  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms. 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  fl;tme. 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie,  [fime, 

And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonor'd  <lie. 

Yet  think  not  thus,  when  Freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  Hatter  kings,  or  court  the  great  : 
Ye  pow'rs  of  truth  tliat  bid  my  soul  aspire. 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire  ! 
And  thou  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  ttow'r,  alike  undone. 
Bv  proud  Contempt,  or  Favor's  fost'ring  sun, 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure, 
1  only  would  repress  them  to  secure  : 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  ev'ry  soil. 
That  those  who  think  nmst  govern  those  who  toil; 
And  all  that  Freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach, 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion'd  grow. 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

O,  then,  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires. 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 
F.xcept  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms  ; 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne. 
Contracting  regal  povv'r  to  stretch  their  own  ; 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  (plicmselves  are  fiee  ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw. 
Laws  grind  the  noor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  ; 
The   wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations 

roam, 
Pillag'd  from  slaves,  to  purchase  slaves  at  home  ; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 


Till,  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  liy  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  cur^c  with  me  thatbalefvd  hour; 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  pow'r. 
And  thus,  polluting  honor  in  its  source. 
Gave  wealth  to  sw  ay  the  mind  w  ith  doubfe  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore. 
Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore  ; 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste. 
Like  flaring  tapers,  bright'ning  as  they  waste ; 
Seen  Opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintam. 
Lead  stern  Depopulation  in  her  train. 
And  over  fields,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose. 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose? 
Have  we  not  seen  at  Pleasure's  lordly  call. 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  > 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd. 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  tram. 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main  ; 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound  ? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Thro'  tangled  forests,  and  thro'  dangerous  ways  ; 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  clann. 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd'rousaun. 
There,  while  above  the  girldy  tempest  flies. 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise. 
The  pensive  exile,  bending'  with   his  woe. 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go, 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shme 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine, 
^^ain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind  ? 
\Y\\y  have  I  stray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose. 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  > 
In  ev'ry  government,  tho'  terrors  reign. 
Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain. 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  ean't-auseor  cure! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  ey'ry  place  consigned. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find  : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  ax,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damiens'  bed  of  steel. 
To  men  remote  from  pow'r  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 


§  2.     The  Di'scrti'd  Village.     Goldsmith. 

Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  laboring 

swain  ; 
Where  smiling  spring  Its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  summer's  ling'ring  blooms  delay'd ; 
Dear  lovely  bow'rs  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Scats  of  my  youth  w  hen  ev'ry  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene  ! 
IIow  often  have  I  pans'd  on  ev'ry  charm. 
The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm. 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill,     [hill. 
The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  ncighb'rin;jt 
O  3  The 
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The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneaththeshacle, 
For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  matle;  1 
How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  ita  turn  to  play  j 
And  al  the  village  train  from  labor  free. 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree  ; 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd  : 
And  many  a  gambol  iVolick'd  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleits  of  artand  featsof  strength  went  round. 
And  siill,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tir'd. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspir'd 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown  j 
By  holding  cut  to  lire  each  other  down  ; 
The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place  ; 
The  bashful  virgin's  side-lbng  looks  of  love. 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  re- 
'     prove—-  [these; 

These  were  thy  charms^  SM-cet  village!  sports  like 
With  sweet  succession  taught  e'en  toil  to  please 
These  round  tliy  bow'rs  their  cheerful  influeuce 
'  shed,  _  [are  fled. 

These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn. 
Thy  s|X)rts  are  fled,  andalljthy  charms  withdrawn, 
Amidst  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  hatid  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  tints  thy  smiling  plain  ; 
]So  more  thy  o;lassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But,  chok'd  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way  ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest  j 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bow'rs  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mould'ring  wall ; 
And  trembling,  shrinkingfrom  the  spoiler's  hand. 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares,  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  : 
Princes  and  Lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made  : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'«fl,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man  ; 
For  him  light  labor  spread  her  wholesome  store  ; 
Just  gave  what  life  requir'd,  but  gave  no  more  : 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health  ; 
And  his  best  riches,  ijrnorance  of  v/ealih. 

But  times  are  alter'd  :  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 
Along  the  lawn,  were  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unweildy  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose  3 
And  ev'ry  want  to  luxury  allied, ' 
And  ev'ry  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom. 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room. 
Those  healthful  sports  that  grac'd  the  peaceful 

.scene, 
Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green  j 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
AntJ  ruyal  mirth  and  a^anners  are  no  more. 


Sweet  Auburn  1  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
rhy  glades  forlorn  confess'd  the  tyrant's  pow'r. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds,  ^ 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds  5 
And,  many  a  year  elaps'd,  return  to  view  [grew  ; 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  at  njy  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  }}ain.' 
In  airmy  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  grief,  and  God  has  given  my  share  — 
1  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bow'rs  to  lay  me  down  ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  my  repose  : 
1  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn'd  skill. 
Around  my  fire,  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  it  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw  ; 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue,    • 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  stiU  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreat  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine  ! 
How  blest  is  he,  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease  ; 
Who  quits  aworid  wherestrong  temptations  try,  ; 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  !        ' 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  Avork  and  weep,    ^ 
Explore  the, mine,  or  tempt  the  dang'rous  deep  j    ' 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate  ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  ;  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv'd  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way  ;    • 
And.,  all  his  prospects  bright'ning  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past ! 
Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's 
close. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmer  rose  ; 
There  as  I  pass'd,  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softcn'd  from  below  j 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young. 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school. 
The  watch-dog's  voicre  tlKit  bay'd  the  whisp'ring 

wind. 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  j 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 
No  cheerful  murmers  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread. 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled  : 
All  but  jon  widow'd,  solitary  thing, 
That  feebly  bend  beside  the  plashy  spring  ; 
She,  wretched  matron  !  forc'd  in  age  for  bread. 
To    strip    the    brook    with    mantling    cresses 

spread. 
To  pick  her  wint'ry  fag9;ot  from  the  thorn, 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn  } 
She  only  left,  of  all  the  harmless  train, 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 
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Nearyonder  copse,  wliepe  once  the  garden  smil'd, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flow'rgrowswild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year  ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor.  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wish'd  to  chanjje,  his 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  pow'r,  [place; 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour  ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize, 
IVIore  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train  ; 
He  chid  their  wand'ring?,  but  reliev'd  their  pain. 
The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  giiest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindredthere,and  hadhisclaimsallow'd^ 
'The  broken  soldier,  khidly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were 

won. 
Plcas'd  with  his  guests  the  good  man  learn'd  to 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ;  [glow. 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relic'-ve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  ev'n  his  failings  Ican'd  to  Vijrtue's  side  ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  ev'ry  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all. 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  her  new-flcdg'd  offspring  to  the  skies  : 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed,  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay'd, 
Therev'rfend  chamnion  stood  :  At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  s'^ruggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  toraise, 
And  his  last  falt'ring  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Ev'n  children  foilow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck'd  his^own  to  share  the  good  man's 

smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  express'd. 
Their  welfare    pleas'd    him,    and    their   care 

distress'd  ;' 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  tliat  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm, 
Tho' round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fencethat  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom  fur/e  miprofitablv  gay. 
There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skill'd  to  rule, 
Tiie  village  master  laught  his  little  school ; 


A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view  ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  : 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  gjee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidmgs  when  he  frown'd. 
Yet  he  was  kind;  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault  ; 
The  village  all  dcclar'd  how  much  he  knew  ; 
*Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too  ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
A«d  ev'n  the  story  ran  that  he  coidd  gauge;  . 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  .skill, 
F'or,  even  though  vanquish'd,  he  could  argue 

still  ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring 

sound, 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around  ; 
And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  wonder  grew,. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame,  the  very  spot. 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd  is  forgot. 

Near  yonaer  thoj-n  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eve. 
Low  lies  that  house  where  mit*bro\vn  draughts 

inspir'd. 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd. 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  pro- 
found. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendors  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  vvhite-'wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
Th  e  varnish'd  clock  that  c)ick'd  beViind  the  door  ; 
The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  eliest  of  draw'^rs  by  day; 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose';* 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flow'rs,  and  fennel  gay. 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Rang'd  o'er  the  chimney,  glis'ten'd  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendor  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall  ? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  nis  daily  care  ;   , 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  talc. 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear. 
Relax  his  pond' rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  hiuiself  no  longer  shall  be  found. 
Careful  to  see  tlie  mantling  bliss  go  round  ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pr'est. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes  I    let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
Thet;e  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train  : 
Tome  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art  : 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 
1  he  soul  adopts,  and  Qwns  their  first-born  swav ; 
%0  4  Lightly 
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Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  miconfin'd  : 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade. 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd. 
In  these,  ere'triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain : 
And,  ev'n  while  fasiiion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  ? 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  wlio  survey, 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
*Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  an^  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  her  shore  ; 
Hoards,  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish,  abound  ; 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around  ; 
Yet  count  our  gains :  this  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss :  the  man  of  wealth  and  nridc 
Takes  tip  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  eq^uipage,  and  hounds  ; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth. 
Has  robb'd  the  neighb'ring  fields  of  half  their 

growth  J 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 
Around  the  world  each  netdful  product  flies, 
Forall  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
While  thus  the  land  adr)rn'd  for  pleasure  all. 
In  barren  splendor  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorn'd  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  ev'ry  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies : 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  hc-r  eyes: 
Butwhenthosocharmsk-s-epastCforcharnisarefrail) 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray 'd, 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd  j 
But,  verging  to  decline,  its  splendors  rise. 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surpris'e. 
While,  scourg'd  byfamine  from  the  smilingland. 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  sink?,  w  ilhout  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms  ~-  a  garden  and  a  grave  ! 

Where  then,  ah  where,  shall  poverty  reside. 
To  'scape  the  pressure  o\  contiguous  pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fexireless  limits  stray 'd. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  nick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  ev'n  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped  —  what  waits  him  there? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share  ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combin'd 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind  5 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade. 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomp 

display. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glopms  beside  the  way. 


The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight 


Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  tram  ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square. 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy !  [^y^* 

Arc  these  thy  serious  thoughts?  Ah,  turn  mmc 
Where  the  |50or  houseless  sniv'ring  female  lies. 
She,  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest. 
Has  wept  at  talcs  of  innocence  distrest ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thom; 
Now  lost  to  all  5  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head; 
And  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the 

show'r, 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour. 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 
She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  of  country  brown. 
Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pa4n  ?    [train, 
Ev'n  now,  perhap,  by  celd  and  hunger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread ! 
'     Ah,  no!  to  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene. 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intr\ides  between. 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go. 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  difl"'rent  there  from  all  that  charms  before. 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore  ; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray. 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing. 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling : 
Those  pois'nous  fields  with   rank  luxuriance 

crown'd. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake  ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men,  more  murd'rous  still  than  they; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies,  ^ 
Mingling  the  ravag'd  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  diffrent  these  from  ev'ry  former  scene. 
The  eopling  brook,  the  grassv-vested  green. 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
Tliat  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harndess  love. 
Good  Heaven!  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that 
parting  day, 
Tliat  call'd  them 'from  their  native  walks  au-ay ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  ev'ry  pleasure  past,  [last. 
Hung  round  the  bow'rs,  and  fondly  look'd  their 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main  ; ' 
And  shudd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep. 
Return  d  and  wept,  and  still  return'd  to  weep  ! 
'Fhe  good  old  sire  the  first  prepar'd  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others' woe; 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave. 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  dai^hter,  lovelier  in  her  tears. 
The  fond  companion  of  his  hapless  years. 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms. 
And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 

With 
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With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes. 
And  bless  d  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose  ; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  mauya  tear. 
And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear  ; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manhness  of  ^rief. 

O,  luxury  1  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree. 
How  ill  exchang'd  are  things  like  these  for  thee  ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy. 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  1 
Kingdoms,  by  thee  to  sickly  greatness  grov«rn. 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigor  not  their  own. 
At  ev'ry  draught  more  large  and  large  they  rovy, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe  ; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  ev'ry  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun. 
And  half  the  bus'ness  of  destruction  done  ; 
Ev'n  now,  methinks,  as  pond'ring  here  I  standi 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  whereyon  anch'ring  vessel  spreads  the  sail. 


That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  mle, 
Down-ward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care. 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there; 
And  piety  with  wishes  plac'd  above. 
And  steaHy  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade  ; 
Unfit  in  these  degen'rate  times  of  shame. 
To  catch  the  heitrt,  or  strike  for  honest  fame  ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride  ! 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'stme  poor  at  first,  and  keep-'st  me  so; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts'.exeel. 
Thou  source  of  ev'ry  virtue,  fare  tliee  well ! 
Farewell!  and, oh!  where'er  thy  voice  be  triedj 
On  Torrio's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side. 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervors  glow, 
Gr  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow. 
Still  let  thy  voice,  j)reviiiling  over  time, 
iledress  the  rigors  of  tk'  inclement  clime  ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain. 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  p;ain ; 
Teach  him  that  states,  of  native  strength  possest, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  he  very  blest ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  ewift  decay. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labor'd  mole  away  ; 
While  self  dependent  pow'r  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 


§  3.  Edwin  and  Angelina. 


A  Ballad. 
Goldsmith, 


<  TuR>7,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  dale, 
*^  And  guide  my  lonely  way 

*  To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

*  With  hospitable  ray. 

*  For  here  forlor^  and  lost  I  tread, 

*  With  faintiiiig  steps  and  slow  ; 

*  Where  wilds,  »ni measurably  spread, 

*  Seem  length'ning  as  I  go.' 


■  Forbear,  my  son,'  the  Hermit  cries, 

*  To  tempt  the  dang'rous  gloom  ; 

*  For  yonder  phantom  only  flies 

*  To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

'  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

*  My  door  is  open  still ; 

*  And,  tho'  mj^  portion  is  but  scant, 

*  I  give  it  with  good-will. 

'  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 

*  Whate'er  my  cell  bestows  ; 

'  My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 

*  My  blessing  and  repose. 

'  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free 

*  To  slaughter  I  condemn ; 

*  Tauf^ht  by  that  power  that  pities  me, 

*  I  learn  to  pity  them  : 

*  But  from  the  mountain*^  grassy  side        1 

*  A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 

*  A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied, 

*  And  water  from  the  spring. 

*  Then  pilgrim,  turn,  the  cares  forcgei 

'  All  earth-born  care«  are  wrong  : 

*  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

*  Nor  wants  that  little  long.^ 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends. 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 
Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay  ; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighb'ring  poor. 

And  strangers  led  astray. 
No  stoves  beneath  its  humble  thatcH 

Requir'd^a  master's  care ; 
The  wicket,  op'ning  with  a  latch, 

Receiv'd  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 

To  take  their  ev'ning  rest, 
The  Hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire. 

And  cheer'd  his  pensive  gueet ;  ^ 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store. 

And  gaily  press'd  and  smil'd  j 
And  skill'd  in  legendary  lore, 

The  ling'ring  hours  beguil'd- 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 
^    Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries. 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth. 
The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But^  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  sooth  the  stranger's  noe ; 
I'or  gricl  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  Hermit  spied. 
With  answ'ring  care  oppress'd  : 

*  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,'  he  cried, 

*  The  sorrows  of  thy  oreast  ? 

'  From  better  habitations  spurn'd, 
'  Reluctant  dost  thon  rove? 

*  Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn'd, 

•  Or  unregarded  love  ? 


Alas! 
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'  Alas !  the  joy$  that  fortune  brings 

*  Are  trifling  and  decay  ; 

*  And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  tilings 

*  More  trifling  still  tlian  they. 

*  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

*  A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  ; 

*  A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

*  And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

*  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 
'  The  modern  fair-one's  jest ; 

'  On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

*  To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

*  For  shame!  fond  youth,  thy  .sorrows  hush, 
'  And  spurn  the  sex  !'  he  said  : 

But,  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betray'd. 

Surpris'd  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view. 
Like  coloi-s  o'er  the  morning  skies. 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

Tlie  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast. 

Alternate  spread  alarms; 
The  lov<-ly  stranger  stands  confest 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 
And,  *  ah!  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 

*  A  wretch  forlorn,'  she  cried, 

*  Whose  feet  unliallow'd  thus  intrude 

*  Where  Heaven  and  you  reside  I 

*  But  let  a  m.aid  thy  pity  share, 

*  Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  ; 

'  Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 

*  Companion  of  her  way.  ^ 
'  My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne, 

*  A  wealthy  lord  was  he  ; 

*  And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  mine, 

*  He  had  but  only  me. 

'  To  win  me  from  histender  arms 

*  TJnnumber'd  suitors  came ; 

*  Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 
'  And  felt,  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

'  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

*  With  richest  proffers  strove ; 

*  Among  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd, 
"<  But  never  talli'd  of  love. 

*  In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad, 

*  No  wealth  or  power  had  he  ; 

*  W' isdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 

*  But  these  were  all  to  me. 

'  The  blossom  op'ning  to  the  day, 

*  The  dews  of  heaven  refm'd, 

*  Could  nought  of  purity  display 

*  To  emulate  his  mind. 

*  The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  the  tree, 

*  With  charms  inconstant  shine  ; 

'  Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe  to  mc ! 

*  Their  constancy  was  mine. 

*  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 

*  Importunate  and  vain  : 

*  And  while  his  passion  touch'd  mv  heart, 

*  I  tr'fumph'd  in  his  pain  : 
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*  Till,  quite  dejected  \Hth  my  scorn, 

*  He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 

*  And  sought  a  solitupe  forlorn 
'  In  secret,  where  he  died. 

*  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault ! 

*  And  well  mv  life  shall  pay ; 

*  I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 

*  And  stretch  me  where  he  lay  ! 

*  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 

*  I'll  lay  me  down  and  die  ; 

'*  'Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

*  And  so  for  him  will  1 1' 

*  Forbid  it.  Heaven  !'  the  Hermit  cried. 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast : 

The  wond'ring  fair-one  turn'd  to  chide  — 
'Twas  Edwin's  self  that  press'd. 

*  Turn  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

*  My  ckarmev,  turn  to  see 

*  Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 

*  Restor'd  to  love  and  thee  I 

*  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

*  And  e-v'ry  care  resign  : 

*  And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 

*  My  life-^my  all  that's  mine  ? 

'  No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part ; 
'  We'll  live  and. love  so  true, 

*  The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart 

*  Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  tool' 


§4.    A  Pastoral.     In  Four  Parts.     Pope 
To  Sir  William  Trumbal. 
Pastoral  I.    SPRING. 
First  in  these  fields  I  try  the  sylvan  strains. 
Nor  blush  to  sport  on  Windsor's  blissful  plains. 
Fair  Thames,  flow  gently  from  thy  sacred  spring. 
While  on  thy  banks  Sicilian  Muses  sing; 
Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  osiers  play. 
And  Albion's  cliff's  resound  the  rural  lay. 

You  that,  too  wise  for  pride,  too  good  for  pow-'r. 
Enjoy  the  glory  to  be  great  no  more. 
And,  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boast. 
To  all  the  world  illustriously  are  lost ! 
O  let  my  Muse  her  slender  reed  inspire. 
Till  in  your  native  shades  you  tune  the  lyre 
So  when  the  nightingale  to  rest  removes. 
The  thrush  may  chant  to  the  forsaken  groves  ; 
But,  charm'd  to  silence,  listens  while  she  sings. 
And  all  th'  aerial  audience'  clap  their  wings. 

Soon  as  the  flocks  §hook  oft' the  nij^htly  dews. 
Two  Swains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful,  and  the 

Muse, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  whitenihg  vale  their  fleecy  care. 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  as  the  season  fair  : 
The  dawn  now  blushing  on  the  mountain's  side. 
Thus  Dapbnis spoke,  andStrephon  thus  replied  : 

DAPHNIS. 

Hear  how  the  birds,  on  ever  bloomy  spray, 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day  I 
W'hy  sit  we  mute  when  early  linnets  sing', 
When  warbhng  Philomel  salutes  the  sprinir? 

Why 
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Why  sit  we  sad  when  Phosphor  shines  so  clear. 
And  lavish  Nature  paints  the  purple  year  ? 

STREPHON. 

Sing  then,  and  Damon  shall  attend  the  strain. 
While  yon  slow  oxen  turn  the  tVirrovvM  plain. 
Here  tKe  bright  crocus  and  blue  violet  glow  5 
Here  western  winds  on  breathing  roses  blow, 
ril  stake  yon  lamb  tliat  near  the  foun lam  plays. 
And  from  the  brink  his  dancina;  shade  surveys. 

DAPHNIS. 

And  I  this  bow!,  v/here  wanton  ivy  twines, 
And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines  : 
Four  figures  rising  from  the  work  appear, 
The  various  seasons  of  the  rolling  year  ; 
And  what  is  tliat,  which  binds  the  radiant  sky, 
Where  twelve  fair  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie  ? 

DAMON. 

Then  sing  by  turns,  by  turns  the  TJuscs  sing. 
Now,  hawthorn  blossom,  now  the  daisies  spring, 
Nov/  leavesthetreea,and  flow'rsadorn  thcG;roundj 
Begin,  the  vales  shall  evVy  note  rebound. 

STREPIION. 

Inspire  me,  Phoebus,  in  my  Delia's  praise. 
With  Waller'sstrains,or  Granville's  movinglays! 
A  milk-white  Bull  shall  at  your  altars  stand,' 
Tliat  threats  a  fight,  and  spurns  ti/s  rising  sand. 

DAPHNIS. 

O  Love!  for  Sylvia  let  me  gain  the  prize. 
And  make  my  tongue  victorious  as  her  eyes  : 
No  lambs  or  sheep  for  victims  I'll  Impart  ; 
Thy  victim.  Love,  shall  be  the  shepherd's  heart. 

STREPHON. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain  ; 
Then  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain  ; 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around. 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found. 

DAPHNIS. 

^  The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green  j 
She  runs,  hut  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen  ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies — 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes ! 

STREPHON. 

O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow. 
And  trees  weej)  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po  ; 
BlestThamcs's  shores  the  brightest  beautiesyield. 
Feed  here,  my  lambs,  I'll  seek  no  distant  lield. 

DAPHNIS. 

Celestial  Venus  haunts  Idalia's  groves  ; 
Diana  Cynthus,  Ceres  Ilybla  loves  ; 
If  Windsor  shades  delight  the  matchless  maid, 
Cynthus  and  Hybla  yield  to  Windsor-shade. 

STREPHON. 

All  nature  mourns,  the  skies  relent  in  show'rs, 
Hush'd  are  the  birds,  and  clos'd  the  drooping 

flow'rs ; 
If  Delia  smile,  the  flow'rs  begin  to  spring, 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing. 

DAPHNIS. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh    and 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air;  [fair. 
If  Sylvia  smiles,  new  glories  gild  the  shore, 
Aiid  van(][uish'd  nature  seems  to  charm  no  more. 


STREP-rlON. 

In  spring  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills  I  lov^. 
At  mora  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove. 
But  Delia  always  ;  absent  from  her  sight, 
Nor  plains  at  morn,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight. 

DAPHNIS. 

Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  IMay, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  (resh  m  early  tlay  ; 
E'en  springdispleases,  when  she  shines  nothere: 
But,   blest  with  her,  'tis  spring  throughout  the 

year. 

STREPHON. 

Say,  Daphnis,  say,  in  what  glad  soil  appears 
A  wond'rous  Tree  that  sacred  Alonarchs  bears  : 
Tell  me  but  this,  and  I'll  disclaim  the  prize. 
And  give  the  conquest  to  thy  Sylvia's  eyes. 

DAPHNIS.  '    > 

Nay,  tell  me  first,  in  what  more  happy  fields 
Th«  Thistle  springs,  to  wliich  the  Lily  yields  : 
And  then  a  nobler  prize  I  will  resign  ; 
For  Sylvia,  charnung  Sylvia,  shall  be  thine. 

DAMON. 

Cease  to  contend ;  for,  Daphnis,  I  decree 
The  bowl  to  Strephon,  and  the  lamb  to  thee  : 
Blest  Swains,  whoseNymphsinevery  grace  excel; 
Blest  Nymphs,  whose  Swains  those  graces  sing 

so  well! 
Now  rise,  and  haste  to  yonder  woodbine  bow'rs, 
A  soft  retreat  from  sudden  vernal  show'rs ; 
The  turf  with  rural  dainties  shall  he  crown'd-5 
Whileop'ning  hlooms  diffuse  theirsweets  around. 
For,  see !  the  gath'ring  flocks  to  shelter  tend. 
And  from  the  PJisiads  fruitful  show'rs  descend. 

Pastoral  II.    S.UMMER. 
Addressed  to  Dr.  Garlhi 

A  Shepherd's  boy  (he  seeks  no  betternanip) 
Led  forth  his  flocks  along  the  silver  Thame, 
Where  dancing  sunbeanis  on  the  waters  play'd. 
And  verdant  alders  form'd  a  quiv'ring  shade. 
Soft  as  he  mourn'd,  the  streams  forgot  to  flow. 
The  flocks  around  a  dumb  compassion  show. 
The  Naiads  wept,  in  cv'ry  wat'ry  bow'r. 
And  Jove  consented  in  a  silent  show'r. 

Accept,  O  Garth,  the  Muse's  early  lays. 
That  adds  this  wreath  of  ivy  to  thy  bays ; 
Hear  what  from  Love  unpractis'd  hearts  endure. 
From  Love,  the  sole  disease  thou  cans't  not  cure. 

Ye  shady  beeches,  and  yc  cooling  streams, 
Defence  froiv  Phoebas,  riot  from  Cu|iid's  beams. 
To  you  I  mourn,  nor  to  the  deaf  I  sing  ; 
The  vvoods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 
The  hills  and  rocks  attend  my  doleful  lay  — 
Why  art  ihou  prouder  and  more  hard  than  they  t 
The  bleating  slieei)  with  my  complaint?  agree, 
They  parch'd  with  heat,  and  I  inflarn'd  by  thee. 
The  sultry  Sirius  burns  the  thirsty  plains. 
While  in  ihy  heart  eternal  winter  reigns. 

Where  stray,  ye  Muse?,  in  what  lawn  or  grove. 
While  your  Alexis  {)ines  in  hopeless  love  ? 
In  those  fair  fields  where  sacred  Isis  glides. 
Or  else  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divides? 

A* 
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As  in  the  crystal  spring  I  view  my  face, 
Vresh  rising  blushes  paint  the  waVrj-  glass  ; 
JUit  since  those  graces  please  thy  eyes  no  more, 
J  shun  tlic  foontains  which  I  sought  before. 
Once  1  was  skillVl  in  cv'ry  lierb  that  grew. 
And  ev'ry  plant  that  drinks  the  morning  dew  ; 
Ail,  wretched  shepherd,  what  avails  thy  art. 
To  cure  thy  kmihs,  but  not  to  heal  tliy  heart ! 

Let  other  swains  attend  the  rural  care. 
Feed  fairer  flocks,  or  richer  fleeces  shear  : 
But  nigh  yon  mountain  let  me  tune  my  lays. 
Embrace  my  Love,  and  bind  iny  brows  with  bays. 
That  flute  is  mine  which  Colin's  tuneful  breath 
Inspired  when  living,  and  bequeath'd  in  death  : 
He  said —  Alexis,  take  this  pipe,  the  same 
That  taught  the  groves  my  Rosalinda's  name  : 
But  now  the  reeds  shall  hang  on  yonder  tree. 
For  ever  silent,  since  despis'd  by  thee. 
Oh  !  were  I  made  by  some  transforming  pow'r 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  \yithin  thy  bow'r ! 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  list'ning  ears  employ. 
And  1  those  kisses  he  receives  enjoy. 

And  yet  my  numbers  please  the  rural  throng. 
Hough  Satyrs  dance,  and  Pan  applauds  the  song. 
The  Nymphs,  forsaking  ev'ry  cave  and  spring, 
Their  early  fruit  and  milk-white  turtles  bring : 
Each  am'rous  nymph  prefers  her  gifts  in  vain. 
On  you  their  gifts  are  all  bestow'd  again. 
For  yon  the  swains  the  fairest  flow'rs  design. 
And  in  one  garland  all  their  beauties  join  : 
Accept  the  wreath  which  you  deserve  alone. 
In  whom  all  beauties  are  corapris'd  in  one. 

See  what  delights  in  syhan  scenes  appear! 
Descending  gods  iiave  found  Elysium  here. 
in  woods  bright  Venus  with  Adonis  stray'd. 
And  chaste  Diana  haunts  the  forest-shade. 
Come,  lovely  nvnii>h,  and  bless  the  silent  hours. 
When  swains  from  shearing  seek  their  nightly 

bow'rs  J 
When  we;uy  reapers  quit  the  sultry  field. 
And  crown'd  with  corn  theirthanksto  Ceres  yield. 
This  harmless  grove  no  lurking  viper  hides. 
But  in  my  breast  the  serpent  love  abides, 
Here  bees  from  blossoms  sip  tlie  rosy  dew. 
But  your  Alexis  knows  no  sweets  but  you. 
Oh  deign  to  visit  our  forsaken  seats. 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  green  retreats  ! 
Wliere'er  you  walk,  cool  gales  shall  fan  the  glade, 
Trees,  where  you  sit,  shall  crowd  into  a  shade : 
W^here'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flow'rs  shall 

rise. 
And  all  things  flourish  where  you  turn  your  eyes. 
Oh!  how  I  long  with  you  to  pass  my  dap. 
Invoke  the  Muses,  and  resound  your  praise  I 
Your  praise  the  birds  shall  chant  in  ev'ry  grove. 
And  winds  shall  Avaft  it  to  the  pow'rs  above. 
But  would  you  sing,  and  rival  Orpheus'  strain. 
The  wond'ring  forests  soon  should  dance  again. 
The  moving  mountains  hear  the  pow'rful  call. 
And  headlong  streams  hang  list'ningin  their  fall! 

But  see,  tile  shepherds  shun  the  noon-dayheat. 
The  lowing  W:ds  to  murm'ring  brooks  retreat ; 
To  closer  shadts  ihe  punting  flocks  remove  ; 
Ye  gods !  and  is  thcii  no  relief  for  Love  ? 


But  soon  the  sun  with  milder  rays  descends 
To  the  cool  ocean,  where  hisjourney  ends  : 
On  me  Lorve's  fiercer  flames  for  ever  prey  ; 
By  night  he  scorches,  as  he  burns  by  day. 

Pastoral  IIL    AUTUMN. 

Addressed  to  Mr.  Wycherlcy. 

Benrath  the  shade  a  spreading  beech  displays 
Ilylas  and  iEgon  sung  their  rural  lays  : 
This  moitrn'd  a  faithless,  that  an  absent  Love; 
/Vnd  Delia's  name  and  Doris  fiU'd  the  grove 
YeMantuan  nymphs,  your  sacred  succour  bring, 
Hylas  and  Agon's  rural  race  I  sing. 

Thou,  whom  the  Nine  with  Plautus'  wit  in- 
The  art  of  Terence,  and  Menandcr's  fire;  [spire. 
Whose  sense   instructs  us,  and  whose  humor 
charms,  [warms ! 

Whose  judgement  sways  us,  and  whose  spirit 
Oh,  skill'd  m  nature !  see  the  hearts  of  svvains, 
ITieir  artless  passions,  and  their  tender  pains. 

Now  setting  Phoebus  shone  serenely  bright. 
And  fleecy  clouds  were  streak'd  with  purple  hglrt; 
When  tuneful  Hylas  with  melodious  moan 
Taught  rocks  to  weep,  and  made  the  mountains 
groan. 

Go  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away ! 
To  Delia's  ear  the  tender  notes  convey. 
.As  some  .sad  Turtle  his  lost  love  deplores. 
And  with  deep  murmurs  fills  thesoundingshoi'esu 
Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  winds  1  mourn,    r 
.\like  unhealed,  unpitied,  and  forlorn. 
Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  along! 
For  her,  the  feather'd  choirs  neglect  their  song; 
For  her,  the  limes  their  pleasing  shades  deny; 
For  her,  the  lilies  hang, their  heads  and  die. 
Ye  flow'rs  that  droop,  forsaken  by  the  spring ; 
Ye  birds  that,  left  by  sunmier,  cease  to  sing ; 
Ye  trees  that  fade  wlien  autumn  heats  remove, 
Say,  is  not  absence  death  to  those  who  love  ? 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  jiighs  away ! 
C/urs'd  be  the  fields  that  caus'd  my  Delia's  stay; 
Fade  ev'ry  blossom,  wither  ev'ry  tree, 
Die  ev'ry  flow'r,  and  perish  all  but  she ! 
What  have  I  said  ?  where'er  my  Delia  flies. 
Let  spring  attend,  and  sudden  flow'rs  arise  ; 
Let  op'ning  roses  knottesd  oaks  adorn. 
And  liquid  amber  drop  from  ev'ry  thorn. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  along ! 
The  birds  shall  cease  to  tune,  their  ev'ning  song. 
The  winds  to  breathe,  the  waving  wood*  to  move. 
And  streams  to  murmur  ere  1  cease  to  love. 
Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain. 
Not  balmy  sleep  to  lab'rers  faint  with  pain. 
Not  show'rs  to  larks,  or  sunshine  to  the  bee. 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away ! 
Come,  Delia,  come  ;  ah,  why  this  long  delay  ? 
Thro'  rocks  and  caves  the  name  of  Delia  sounds: 
Delia,  each  cave  and  echoing  rock  rebounds. 
Ye  pow'rs,  what  pleasing  phrenzy  sooths  my 
Do  lovers  dream,  or  is  my  Delia  kind  ?  [mind! 
She  comes,  my  Delia  comes  !Now  cease,  my  lay; 
And  cease,  ye  gales,  to  bear  my  sighs  away ! 

Next 
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Next  iEgon  sung,  Avhile  Windsor  groves  ad- 
.  inir'd  j 
Rehearse,  yc  Muses,  what  yourselves  insplr'd. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resoiHid  my  niourufui  strain! 
Of  pcrJLir'd  Doris,  dying  I  complain  : 
Here,  where  the  mountains,  less'ningasthey  rise. 
Lose  low  the  vales,  and  steal  into  the  skies  ; 
While  lab'ring  oxen  spent  with  toil  and  he;it. 
In  their  loose  traces  from  the  field  retreat ; 
^V  iiile  curling  smokes  from  village  tops  are  seen. 
And  the  fleet  shades  glide  o'er  the  dusky  green. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay! 
Reneatii  yon  poplar  oft  we  jxissVl  the  day  : 
Oft  on  the  rind  I  carv'd  her  am'rous  vows, 
Whileshewithgarlandshung  the  bending  boughs. 
The  garlands  fade,  the  vows  are  worn  away  ] 
bo  dies  her  kne,  and  so  my  hopes  decay. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  strain! 
Now  bright  Arcturus  dads  the  teeming  |^-ain, 
Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine. 
And  grateful  clusters  swell  with  floods  of  wine  ; 
Now  bhu^hing  berries  paint  the  yellow  grove  j 
^  ust  gods  !  shall  all  things  yield  returns  but  love? 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay  ! 
The  shepherds  cry,  '*  Thy  flocks  are  left  a  prey." 
Ah  !  wliat  avails'it  me  tlie  flocks  to  keep, 
W  ho  lost  my  heart  while  1  preserv'd  my  sheep? 
f'iui  came,  and  ask'd  what  magic  caus'd  my  smart. 
Or  what  ill  e3TS  malignant  glances  dart? 
"What  eves  but  hers,  alas !  have  pow'r  to  move? 
And  is  tliere  niaiiic  but  what  dwells  in  love? 

Resound ,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  strains! 
1  '11  fly  from  shepherds,  flocks, and  flow'ry  plains, 
prom  shepherds, flocks,  and  plains, Imay  remove, 
Forsake  mankind,  and  all  the  world — but  Love  ! 
I  know  thee,  Love!  on  foreign  mountains  bred, 
AN  olves  gave  thee  suck,  and  savage  tigers  fed  : 
Thou  wert  from  iEtna's  burning  entrails  torn. 
Got  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  born  ! 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay  ! 
Farewell,  ye  woods  !  adieu,  the  light  of  day! 
One  leap  from  yonder  clifl'  shall  end  iny  fuiins  : 
No  more,  ye  hills,  no  more  resound  my  strains  ! 
Thus  sung  the  shepherds  till  th'  approach  of  night, 
The  skies  yet  blushing  with  departing  light  ; 
When  fallmgde\V3  with  spanglesdeck'ci  the  glade. 
And  the  low  sun  had  lengthen'd  ev'ry  shade. 

Pastoral  IV.     W  I  N  T  E  R. 
7v  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Tempest. 

LYCIDAS. 

Thyrsis,  the  music  of  that  raurmVmg  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  strains  you  sing  j 
Nor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  below 
So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow. 
Now  sleeping  flocks  on  their  soft  fleeces  He, 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky, 
VV  hile  silent  birds  forget  their  tuneful  lays. 
Oh  sing  of  Daphne's  fate  and  Daphne's  praise ! 

THYRSIS.  9' 

Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver  frost, 
Their  beauty  wither'd,  and  their  verdure  lost. 
Here  sha]l  t  try  the  sweet  Alexis'  strain, 
That  call'd  tiie  lisi'ninj^  Dryads  to  the  plain  I 
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Thames  heard  the  numbers,  as  he  flow'd  along. 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  song. 

LYCIDAS. 

So  may  kind  rains  tlieir  vital  moisture  yield. 
And  swell  the  future  harvest  of  the' field. 
Regin  ;  this  charge  the  dying  Daphne  gave. 
And  said,  *  Ye  shepherds,  sing  around  my  gravel* 
Sing,  wdiile  beside  the  shaded  tomb  I  mourn. 
And  with  fresh  Ixtys  her  rural  shrine  adorn. 

THYUSIS. 

Ye  gentle  Muses,  leave  your  crystal  spring. 
Let  Nymphs  and  Sylvans  cypress  garlands  brings 
Yc  weeping  Lovos,"'the  stream  wit  li  myrtles  hide, 
And  break  your  bows  as  when  Adonis  died. 
And  with  your  golden  darts,  now  useless  grown. 
Inscribe  a  verse  on  this  relenting  stone  : 
"  Let  nature  change,let  heaven  and  earth  deplore! 
**  FairDaphnc's  de;id,and  love  is  now  no  morel" 
'Tisdone,  and  nature's  various  charms  decay. 
See  gloomy  clouds  obscure  the  checrfid  day  ! 
Now  hung  with  pearls  thedropping  trees  ap[)ear. 
Their  faded  honors  scattcr'd  on  hei  bier. 
See  whe»e  on  earth  the  flow'ry  glories  lie. 
With  her  they  flourish'd,  and  with  her  theydic- 
Ah,  what  avail  the  beauties  nature  wore? 
Fair  Daphne  's  dead,  and  beauty  is  no  more  ! 

For  her  the  flocks  refuse  their  verdant  food. 
The  thirsty  heifers  shun  the  gliding  flood; 
The  silver  swans  her  hapless  fate  bemoan 
In  notes  more  sad  than  when  theysingtheirowni 
In  hollow  caves  sweet  Echo  silent  lies. 
Silent,  or  only  to  her  name  replies  ; 
Her  name  with  plcasufeonceshe  taught  the  shore; 
Now  Daphne  's  dead,  and  j)lcasure  is  no  more! 
No  grateful  dews  descend  from  cv'iiing  skies. 
Nor  morning  odors  from  the  flow'rs  arise  ; 
No  rich  perfumes _refrosh  the  fruitful  field, 
Nfe»r  frafjrant  herbs  their  native  incense  yield, 
'i'he  balmy  Zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death, 
Lairient  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath; 
Th'  industrious  bees  neglect  their  golden  store  ; 
Fair  Daphne  's  dead, and  sweetness  is  no  more! 
Nomorethemountinglarks,whilcDaphnesings, 
Shall,  list'ning  in  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings; 
No  more  the  birds  shall  imitate  her  lays. 
Or,  liush'd  with  wonder,  hearken  from  the  sprays; 
No  mt>rethe  streams  their  murmurs  shall  forbear, 
A  sweeter  music  than  tlieir  own  to  hear  ; 
But  tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore. 
Fair  Daphne  's  dead,  and  music  is  no  more. 

Her  fate  is  whispcr'd  by  the  gentle  bree/:e, 
And  told  in  sighs  to  all  the  trembling  trees  ; 
The  trembling  trees,  in  cv'ry  plain  and  w  ood^ 
Her  fate  re-murmur  to  the  silver  flood  ; 
The  silver  flood,  so  lately  calm,  appears 
Swell'd  with  new  passion  ,and  o'erflows  with  tear*, 
Thewinds,andtrecs,andfloods,hordcathdeplore, 
Daphne,  our  grief,  our  glory  now  no  more ! 

But  8ec !  where  Daphne  wond'ring  mounts  on 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky  !    [l^igh. 
Eternal  beauties  grace  the  shitting  scene. 
Fields  ever  fcesh,  and  groves  for  ever  green ! 

Therr, 
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There,  ^vhiIe  you  rest  In  amaranthine  bow'rs, 
Or  fnmi  thosc'meads  select  unfading  flovv'rs. 
Behold  us  kindly,  who  your  name  implore. 
Daphne,  our  goddess,  and  our  grief  no  more  ! 

LYCIDAS. 

How  all  things  listen  whilethyMnse  complainsl 
Such  silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strains 
In  some  siill  ev'ning,  when  the  whisp'ring breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  tl^ces. 
To  thee,  bright  goddess,  oft  a  lamb  shall  bleed. 
If  teeming  ewes  increase  my  fleecy  breed,  [give. 
While  plants  their  shade,  or  flow'rs  their  odors 
Thy  name,  thy  honor,  and  thy  praise  shall  live  ! 

THYRSIS. 

But  see,  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews ; 
Arise;  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diffuse  ; 
Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  nature  feels  decay  ; 
Time  conquers  all,  and  we  must  Time  obey. 
Adieu,  ye  vales,  ye  mountains,  streams,  and 

groves; 
Adieu,  ye  shepherds'  rural  lays  and  loves ; 
Adieu,  my  flocks;  farewell,  ye  sylvan  crew; 
Daphne,  farewell ;  and  all  the  world  adieu  ! 


§  5,     Tflndsor- Forest.     Pope. 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Lord  Lansdown. 

Thy  forests,  Windsor  1  and  thy  green  retreats. 
At  once  the  Monarch's  and  the  Muses'  seats. 
Invite  my  lays.     Be  present,  sylvan  maids! 
Unlock  youE  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades. 
Glauvillc  commands;  your  aid,  O  Muses  bring! 
What  Muse  for  Granville, can  refuse  to  sing?. 
Thfc  groves  of  Eden,  vanish'd  now  so  long, 
Live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song: 
liliese,  were  my  breast  inspir'd  with  equal  flame, 
Like  them  in  beauty,  sliould  belike  in  fame. 
Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain. 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again  ! 
Not,  chaos-like,  together  crush'd  and  bruis'd. 
But,  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confus'd: 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see. 
And  where,  tho'  all  things  differ,  all  agree. 
Here  waving  groves  a  chequer'd  scene  display. 
And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day; 
As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  address 
Nor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  repress. 
There  interspcrs'd  in  lawns  and  op'ning  glades. 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shades  : 
Here,  in  full  light  the  russet  plains  extend ; 
There,  wrapt  irx  clouds,  the  bluish  hills  ascend. 
Ev'n  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes. 
And  'midst  the  desart  fruitful  fields  arise. 
That,  crown'd  with  tufted  trees  and  fringing  corn. 
Like  verdant  isles,  the  sable  waste  adorn. 
Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber  or  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne. 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn, 
Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight,  _ 
Tho'  gods  assembled  grace  his  tow'ring  height. 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains  offer  here. 
Where,  in  their  Wcssings,  all  those  gods  appear. 


SccPan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crown'd ; 
Here  blushingFlora  paints  th'  enamell'd  ground^ 
Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand. 
And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand  j 
Rich  Industry  sits  smiling  on  the  plains. 
And  peace  and  plenty  tell,  a  Stuart  reigns. 

Not  thus  the  land  appear'd  in  ages  past, 
A  dreary  desart,  and  a  gloomy  waste ; 
To  savage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prey  ; 
And  kings  more  furious  and  severe  than  they; 
Who  claim'd  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods. 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods : 
Cities  laid  waste,  theystorm'd  the  dens  and  caves 
(For  wiser  brutes  were  backward  to  be  slaves). 
What  could  be  free.  When  lawless  beasts  obey 'd. 
And  ev'n  the  elements  a  tyrant  sway'd  ? 
In  vain  kind  seasons  sweli'd  the  teeming  grain, 
Softshowr'sdistill'd,  and  sunsgrew  warm  in  vain; 
The  swain  with  tears  his  frustrate  labor  yields^ 
And  fumish'd  dies  arhidst  his  ripen'd  fields. 
What  wonder  then,  a  beast  or  subject  slain 
Were  equal  crimes  in  a  despotic  reign  ? 
Both  doom'd  alike  for  sportive  tyrants  bled  ; 
But  while  the  subject  siarv'd,  the  beast  was  fed. 
Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chace  began  , 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man: 
Our  haughty  Norhian  boasts  thatbarb'rous  name. 
And  makes  his  trembling  slaves  the  royal  game 
The  fields  are  ravish'd  from  th'  industrious  swains. 
From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes* 
The  levell'd  towns  with  weeds  lie  cover'd  o'er; 
The  hollow  Avinds  thro'  naked  temples  roar; 
Hound  broken  cokunns  clasping  ivy  iwin'd  ;  / 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin  stalk'd  the  stately  hind  ;      / 
The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires ; 
And  savage  bowlings  fill  the  sacred  quires. 
Aw'd  by  his  nobles,  by  his" commons  curst, 
Th'  oppressor  rul'd  tyrannic  where  he  durst; 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rod. 
And  serv'd  alike  his  vassals  and  his  God. 
Whom  ev'n  the  Saxon  spar'd,  and  bloodyDane,, 
I'he  wanton  victims  of  his  sport  remain. 
But  see,  the  man  who  spacious  regions  gave 
A  waste  for  beasts,  himself  denied  a  grave! 
Stretch'd  on  the  lawn  his  second  hojie  survey. 
At  once  the  chaser,  and  at  once  the  prey  : 
Lo  !  Rufus,  tugging  at  the  deadly  dart. 
Bleeds  in  the  forest  like  a  wounded  hart. 
Succeeding  monarchs  heard  the  subject's  cries. 
Nor  saw  displeas'd  the  peaceful  cottage  rise. 
Then  gath'ring flocks  on  unknown  mountains  fed; 
O'er  sandy  wilds  were  yellow  harvests  spread  ; 
The  forests  wonder'd  at  the  unusual  grain. 
And  secret  transport  touch'd  the  conscious  swain. 
Fair  Liberty,  Britannia's  Cxoddcss,  rears 
Her  cheerful  head,  and  leads  tKc  golden  years. 

Ycvig'rous  swains!  whileyouth  ferments  your 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood,  [blood. 
Now  range  the  hills,  the  gameful  woods  beset. 
Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 
When  milder  aiitumn  summer's  heat  succeeds. 
And  in  the  new-shorn  field  the  partridge  feeds. 
Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds, 
P'antirg  with  hope,h€  tries  the  furrow'dgrounrVi; 
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But  when  the  tainted  gales  the  game  betray, 
Couch'd  close  he^Ues,  and  meditates  the  prey: 
Secure  they  trust  tti'  unfaithful  field  beset, 
\  Till  hov'ring  o'er  'em  sweeps  \\v\  swclUng  net. 
Thus(if  small  things  we  inaywith  "great  compare) 
When  Albion  sends  her  eager  sons  to  war. 
Some  thoughtless  town,  with  ease  and  plentyblest, 
Kear,  and  more  near,  the  closing  lines  invest ; 
Sudden  they  seise  th'  amaz'd,  defenceless  prize, 
And  high  in  air  Britannia's  standard  flies. 
SeeTfrom  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant 
springs. 
And  moun-ts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings  : 
,    Short  is  his  joy  ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound. 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ^^round. 
Ah  1  what  avail  his  glossy,  varying  dyes. 
His  purple  crest  and  scarfet-circled  eyes, 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  pKunes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with 
gold  S 
Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arcturus  clouds  the  sky, 
The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 
To  plains  with  well-breaih'd  beagles  we  repair, 
And  trace  the  mazes  of  the  circling  hare  : 
(Beasts,  urg'd  by  us,  their  fellow  beasts  pursue. 
And  learn  cf  man  each  other  to  undo):   [roves. 
With  slaught'ring  guns   th'  unwearied  fowler 
When  frosts  havewhiten'd  all  the  naked  groves; 
Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leafless  trees  o'ershade. 
And  lonely  woodcocks  hamit  the  wat-ry  glade, 
lie  lifts  the  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eye ; 
Straight  a  short  thunder  breaks  the  frozen  sky: 
'   Oft,  as  in  airy  rings  they  skim  the  heath, 
'.  The  clani'rous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death ; 
i  Oft,  as  the  mounting  larks  their  throats  prepare, 
'    They  fall,  and  leave  their  little  lives  in  air. 

In  genial  spring,  beneath  thequiv'ring  shade. 
Where  cooling  vapors  breathe  along  the  mead, 
The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand. 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand  : 
With  looks  unmov'd  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed. 
And  eyes  the  dancing  cork  and  bending  reed. 
Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply: 
The  bright-eyed  perch,  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye; 
The  silver  eel,  in  shining  volumes  roll'd  ; 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bedropt  with  gold ; 
Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains  ; 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  wat'ry  plains. 

Now  Cancer  glows  v.'ith  Phoebus'  fiery  car  j 
The  youth  rush  eager  to  the  sylvan  war. 
Swarm  o'er  the  lawns,  the  forest  walks  surround. 
Rouse  the  fleet  ban, and  cheer  the  openinghound. 
Th'  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein, 
And  pav/ing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain  : 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods,  appear  already  cross'd, 
And  ere  he  starts  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 
See  the  bold  youth  strain  up  the  threat'ning  steep, 
Ritsh  thro'  the  thickets,  down  the  valley  "sweep, 
Hang  o'er  their  coursers'  heads  with  eager  speed. 
And  earth  rolls  back  beneath  theflving  steed. 
Let  old  Arca^lia  boast  her  ample  plain, 
Th'  immortal  huntress,  and  her  virgin  train  ; 
Nor  envy,  Windsor!  since  thy  shades  have  seen 
A3  bright  a  Goddess,  and  as  chaste  a  Queen  : 


W^hose  care,  like  hers,  protects  the  sylvan  reign, 
The  earth's  fiiir  light,  and  Empress  of  the  main. 

Here  too,  'tis  sung  of  old  Diana  stray 'd. 
And  Cynthus'  top  forsook  for  Windsor-shade;  ' 
Here  was  she  seen  o'er  airy  wastes  to  rove, 
Seek  the  clear  spring,  or  haunt  the  pathless  grove; 
Here  arm'd  with  silver  bows,  in  early  dawn. 
Her  buskin  d  Virgins  trac'd  the  dewy  lawn. 
Above  the  rest  a  rural  nymph  was  fam'd. 
Thy  ofispring,  Thames!  the  fair  Lodona  nam'd 
(Lodona'a  f\uc,  in  long  oblivion  cast, 
TheMuse  shall  si  ng,and  whatshe  sings  shall  last): 
Scarcfe  could  tlie  goddess  from  her  nymph  be 

known. 
But  by  the  crescent",  and  thegokren  zone. 
She  scorn'd  the  praise  of  beauty,  and  the  care; 
A  belt  her  waist,  a  filkt  bindr  her  hair  ; 
A  pointed  quiver  on  lier  shoulder  sour\ds. 
And  with  her  dart  the  flying  deer  she  wounds 
It  chanc'd,  as,  eager  of  the  chace,  the  maid 
Beyond  the  forest's  verdant  limits  stray'd. 
Pan  saw^  and  iov'd;  and,  burning  with  desire^ 
Pursu'd  her  flight ;  her  flight  increased  his  fire. 
Not  half  so  swift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly. 
When  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  sky; 
Not  half-  so  swiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves. 
When  thro'  the  clouds  he  drives  the  trembling 

doves  ; 
As  from  the  god  she  flew  with  furious  pace. 
Or  as  the  god  more  furious  urg'd  the  chace. 
Now  fainting,  sinking,  pale,  the  nymph  aj)pcars ; 
Now  close  behind  his  sounding  steps  she  hears; 
And  now  his  shadow  reach'd  her  as  she  run. 
His  shadow  lengthen'd  by  the  settijig  sun  ; 
And  now  his  shorter  breath,  with  sultry  air. 
Pants  on  her  neck,  and  fans  her  parting  hair. 
In  vain  on  father  Thvimes  she  Ciills  for  aid. 
Nor  could  Diana  help  her  injur'd  maid. 
Faint,  breathless,  thus  she  pray'd,  nor  pray'd  in 

vain — 
'*  Ah  Cynthia!  ah-7-tho'banish'd  from  thy  train, 
"  Let  me,  O  let  nie,  to  the  shades  repair, 
''  My  native  shades — there  weep,  and  nuirmur 
She  lay,  and  melting  as  in  tears  she  lay,  [there.** 
In  a  soft  silver  stream  dissolv'd  away. 
The  silver  stream  a  virgin  coldness  keeps. 
For  ever  murmurs,  and  for  ever  weeps; 
Still  bears  the  name  the  hapless  virgin  bore. 
And  bathes  the  forest  where  she  raiig'd  before. 
In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves, 
And  with  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves. 
Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 
Thcheadlonp:  mountains  and  thedowrm^ard  skics^ 
The  wat'ry  landskip  of  the'uendenL  woods, 
And  absent  trees  that  tremble  in  the  floods; 
In  the  clear  azure  gloam  the  flocks  are  seen. 
And  floating  forests  paint  the  waves  with  green  ; 
Thro'  thefairscene  rollslowtheling'ringstreanii*. 
Then  foaming  pour  along,  and  rush  into  she 

Thames. 
Thou,  too,  great  father  of  the  British  floods? 
With  joyful  pride  survey'st  the  lofty  ^voods  ; 
Where  tow'ring  oaks  their  growing  honors  rear. 
And  future  natives  on ihy  shores  appear: 

Not 
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Kot  Neptune's  self  from  all  her  streams  receives 
A  wealtliier  tribute  than  to  thine  he  sivcs. 
No  seas  so  rich,  so  gay  no  banks  appear. 
No  lake  so  gentle,  and  no  spring  so  clear  ; 
Nor  Po  so  swells  the  fabling  Poet's  lays. 
While  led  along  the  skies  his  current  strays, 
As  thine,  which  visits  Windsor's  faui'd  abodes; 
To  grace  the  mansion  of  our  earthly  gods  : 
Nor  all  his  stars  above  a  histre  show 
Like  thv  bright  beauties  on  the  banks  below  ; 
Where  Jove,  subdued  by  mortal  passions  still, 
Mieht  change  Olympus  for  a  nc^bler  hill, 
llappy  the  man  whom  this    bright  Court 
approves. 
Ills  sov'reign  favors,  and  his  country  loves  : 
Happy  next  him,  who  to  these  shades  retires, 
Whom  Nature  charms,  and  whom  the  Muse 

inspires ; 
Whom  humbler  joys  of  home-felt  quiet  please. 
Successive  study,  exercise,  and  ease. 
lie  gathers  health  from  herbs  the  forests  yields. 
And  of  their  fragrant  physic  spoils  the  fields  ; 
With  chemic  arts  exalts  the  min'ral  pow'rs. 
And  draws  the  aromatic  souls  of  flow'rs : 
Now  marks  the  course  of  rolling  orbs  on  high; 
O'er  figurM  worlds  bow  travels  with  his  eye  ; 
Of  antient  writ  unlocks  the  learned  store. 
Consults  the  dead  and  lives  past  ages  o'er: 
Or,  wand'ring  thoughtful  in  the  sileat  wood. 
Attends  the  duties  of  the  wise  and.  good, 
T*  observe  a  mean,  but  to  himself  a  friend. 
To  follow  nature,  and  regard  his  end  ; 
Or  looks  on  heaven  with  more  than  mortal  eyes, 
Bids  his  free  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies. 
Amid  her  kindred  stars  familiar  roam, 
Survey  the  region,  and  confess  her  home! 
Such  was  the  life  great  Scipio  once  admir'd  ; 
Thus  Atticus,  and  Trumhal  thus,  retir'd. 

Ye  sacred  nine  !  that  all  my  so\d  possess, 
W'hose  fftpturcs  fire  me,  and  whose  visions  bless. 
Biar  me,  oh  bear  me  to  sequester'd  scenes. 
The  bo w'ry  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens  ; 
To  Thames's  banks  which  fragrant  breezes  fill. 
Or  where  ye  Muses  sport  on  Cooper's  Hill 
(On  Cooper's  Hill  eternal  wTeath*  shall  grow, 
While  lasts  the  mountain,  orwhileThames  sliall 
I  seem  thro'  consecrated  walks  to  rove,     [^flow) 
1  hear  soft  music  die  along  the  grove : 
I^ed  by  the  sound,  I  roam  from  shade  to  shade. 
By  godlike  poets  venerable  made : 
Jlere  his  first  lays  majestic  Denham  sung; 
There  the  last  numbers  flow'd  from  Cowley's 

tongue. 
O  early  lost !  what  tears  the  river  shed. 
When  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  were  led! 
His  drooping  swans  on  ev'Vy  note  expire. 
And  on  lib  willows  hung  each  Muse's  lyre. 

Since  fate  relentless  stopp'dtheirheavenly  voice. 
No  more  the  forests  ring,  or  groves  rejoice ; 
Who  now, shall  charm  the  shades  whereCowley 

strung 
His  living  harp,  and  lofty  Denham  sung? 
But  hark!  the  groves  rejoice,  the  forest  rinds  I 
Are  these  reviv'd?  or  is  it  Granville  sin*3? 
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'Tis  yours,  mvl.ord,  to  bless  our  soft  retreats, 
And'call  the  Muses  to  their  antient  seats  ; 
To  paint  anew  the  flow'ry  sylvan  scenes. 
To  crown  the  forests  with  immorUil  greens. 
Make  Windsor  hills  in  lofty  numbers  rise. 
And  lift  her  turrets  nearer  to  the  skies  ; 
To  sin^  those  honors  you  deserve  to  wear. 
And  add  new  lustre  to  her  silver  star. 
Here  noble  Surrey  felt  the  sacred  rage, 
Surrev,  the  Granville  of  a  former  a!4;e: 
Matchless  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance, 
Bold  in  the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance-*' 
In  the  same  shades  the  Cupids  tun'd  his  lyre. 
To  the  same  notes  of  love,  and  soft  desire: 
Fair  Geraldine,  bright  object  of  his  vow. 
Then  fill'd  the  groves,  as  heavenly  Mira  now. 

Oh  would'st  thou  sing  what  heroes  Windsor 
bore. 
What  kings  firstbrcath'd  upon  her  winding  shorej 
Or  raise  old  M'arriors,  whose  ador'd  remaias 
In  weening  vaults  her  hallow'd  earth  contains; 
With  Kdward's  acts  adorn  the  shining  page. 
Stretch  his  long  triumphs  down  thro'  ev'ry  age; 
Drawnionarchschain'd>andCressi'sg|oriousfield, 
The  lilies  blazing  on  the  regal  shield  : 
Then,  from  her  roofs  when  Verrio's  colors  fall. 
And  leave  inanimate  the  naked  wall. 
Still  inthysongshouldvanquish'd  France  appear. 
And  bleed  for  ever  under  Britain's  spear. 

Let  softer  strains  ill-fl\ted  Henry  mourn, 
Aud  palms  eternal  flourish  round  his  urn. 
Here  o'er  the  Martyr  King  the  marble  weeps. 
And,  fast  beside  him,  once-fear'd  Edward  sleeps: 
Whom  not  th'  extended  Albion  could  conuin. 
From  old  Belerium  to  the  northern  main, 
The  grave  unites  :  where  e'en  the  great  find  rest. 
And  blended  lie  th'  oppressor  and  th'  opprest. 

Make  sacred  Charlcs'^s  tomb  for  ever  known 
(Obscure  the  place,  and  ifninscrib'd  the  stone). 
Oh  fact  accurs'd!  what  tears  has  Albion  shed  ! 
Heavens  L  what  new  wounds  J  and  how  her  old 

have  blod  1 
She  saw  her  sons  with  purple  deaths  expire. 
Her  sacred  domes  involv'd  in  rolling  fire, 
A  dreadful  series  of  intestine  wars. 
In  glorious  triumphs,  and  dishonest  scars. 
At  Jen2th  great  Anna  said — *  Let  discord  cease!' 
She  ^aid,  the  world  obey'd,  and  all  was  peace  ! 

In  that  blest  moment  from  his  oozy  bed 
Old  father  Thames  advanc'd  his  rev'rend  head; 
His  tresses  droop'd  with  dews,  and  o'er  the  stream 
His  shining  horns  diffus'd  a  golden  gleam: 
Grav'd  on  his  urn  appear'd  the  moon,  that  guides 
His  swelling  waters  and  alternate  tides ; 
The  figur'd  streams  in  waves  of  silver  roU'd, 
And  on  their  banks  Augusta  rose  in  gold  ; 
Around  his  throne  the  sea-bforn  brothers  stood. 
Who  swell  with  tributary  ufns  his  f^ood ; 
First,  the  fam'd  authors  of  his  antient  name. 
The  winding  Isis,  and  the  fruitful  Thame  j 
The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renown'd ; 
The  Loddon  slow,  with  verdant  alders  crown'd; 
Cole,  whose  clear  streams  his  flow'ry  islands  lave 
And  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave  : 
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AikI  naked  youths  and  painted  chiefs  admire 
(^ur  sjjocch,  our  color,  aiid  our  strange  attire  ! . 
Oh  stretch  thy  reigu,  fair  Peace !  from  shore  t« 

^hore. 

Till  (^onquest  cease,  and  Slavery  he  no  more ; 
Till  the  freed  Indians  in  tlie  native  groves 
Heap  their  own  fruits,  and  woo  their  sable  love*| 
Peru  once  more  a  race  of  kings  behold, 
And  other  Mexicos  be  roof 'd  vvith  gold. 
Exil'd  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  hell,. 
In  lirazen  bonds  shall  barb' rous  Discord  dwell; 
Gigantic  Prid<»,  pale  Terror,  gloomy  Care, 
And  mad  Ambition  shall  attend  her  tlicre  j 
Tliere  purple  Vengeance  bath'd  in  gere  retires. 
Her  wea))ons  blunted,  and  extinct  her  Rrest 
Tliere  hateful  Envy  her  own  snakes  shall  feel. 
And  Persecution  mourn  her  bmken  wheel  j 
There  Faction  roar.  Rebellion  bile  her  chain. 
And  grasping  furies  thirst  for  blood  in  vain. 

Here  cease  thyflight,nor  withunfeailow*d  la;^ 
Touch  the  fair  fame  of  Albion's  golden  days: 
The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  verse  recite. 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  op'ning  fate  to  light: 
My  humble  Muse,  in  unambitious  strains. 
Paints  the  green  forests  and  the  flow'ry  plains. 
Where  Pca«e  descending  bids  her  olives  spring, 
'  And  scatters  blessings  from  her  dove-like  wing* 
Kv'n  I  more  sweetly  j^ass  my  careless  days, 
Pleas'd  in  the  silent  shade  with  empty  praise; 
Enough  for  me,  tljat  to  the  list'ning  swains  • 
First  m  these  fields  I  sung  the  sylvan  strains* 


The  blue,  t^msparent  Vandalis  appears; 
The  gulphy  I.ee  his  sedgy  tresses  rciirs  ; 
And  sullen  Mole,  that  lijdcs  his  diving  flood  ; 
And  silent  Dareut,  stain'd  with  Danish  blood. 

High  in  the  midst,  upon  his  nrn  reclin'd, 
His  sea-green  mantle  waving  with  the  wind. 
The  god  appear'd  :  he  turn'd  his  azure  eyes 
WhereWindsor  domes  and  j)ompous  turrets  rise! 
Then  bow'd  and  spoke ;  the  wind^  forget  to  roar, 
And  the  hush'd  waves  glide  sofily  to  the  shore. 

Hail,  sacred  Peace!  hail,  long  expected  days. 
That  Thames's  glory  to  t)ic  stars  shall  raise  I 
Tho'  Tybers'  streams  inunortal  Pome  behold, 
Tho'  foaming  Hernms  s\vells  with  tides  of  gold, 
Fjom  Heaven  its,elf  tho'  seven-fold  Nilus  Hows, 
And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows  ; 
These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  Muses'  themes. 
Lost  in  my  fame,  as  in  the  sea  their  streams. 
Let  Volga'*  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine. 
And  groves  of  lances  glitter  on  the  Rhine  ; 
Let  barb' rous  Ganges  arm  a  servile  train  ; 
Be  mine  the  blegsings  of  a  peaceful  reign  ! 
Ko  more  my  sons  shall  dye  with  British  blood 
Red  Iber's  sands,  or  Ister's  foaming  flood  : 
Safe  on  my  shore  each  unmolested  swain 
Shall  tend  the  flocks,  or  rea]j  the  bearded  grain  ; 
The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 
Of  war  or  blood  but  in  thxj  sylvan  chace; 
Thctrumpets  sleepwhile  cheerful  horns  areblovvn, 
And  arms  employed  on  birds  and  beasts  alone. 
Behold  !  th'  ascending  villas  on  my  side 
Project  long  shado\vs  o'er  the  chrystal  tide. 
Behold  !  Augusta's  glitt'ring  spires  increase. 
And  temples  rise,  the  beauteous  works  of  peace. 
I  see,  I  see,  where  two  fair  cities  bend 
Their  amj)le  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend  ! 
Their  mighty  nations  shall  inquire  their  doom, 
The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come  ; 
There  kings  shall  sue,  ancUuppliantstatesbe  seen 
Once  more  to  bend  before  a  British  queen. 

Thy  tree.s,  fair  Windsor  1  now  shall  leave  their 
woods. 
And  half  thy  forests  rush  into  my  floods. 
Bear  Britain's  thunder,  and  her  cross  displav. 
To  the  bright  regions  of  the  rising  day  : 
Tempt  icy  seas,  where  scarce  the  waters  roll. 
Where  clearer  flames  glow  round  the  frozen  pole; 
Or  under  southern  skies  exalt  their  sails. 
Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spicy  gales  : 
For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  the  amber  flow. 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow  : 
The  pearly  shcH  its  lucid  globe'  infold. 
And  Phcebus  warm  the  rip'ning  ore  to  gold, 
The  time  sh.all  come  when,  free  as  seas  or  wind, 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind; 
Whole  nations  enter  with  eacli  swelling  tide. 
And  sea^  but  join  the  regions  they  divide; 
Earth's  distant  ends  our  glory  shall  behold. 
And  the  new  world  launch  forth  to  seek  the  old. 
Then  ship  of  uncouth  form  shall  stem  the  tide. 
And  feather'd  people  crowd  my  wealthy  side  ; 

*  Altered  from  Shakspeare  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  whose  desire  these  two  Choruses  were 
eomposed,  to  STipply  as  many  wanting  in  his  Play.  They  were  set  mariy  years  afterwards  by  the 
fapious  Bonoacini,  and  performed  at  Buckioghain-Hwuse. 
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Two  Choruses  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus* . 

Pope. 

CHORUS    OF   ATHENIANS. 


STROPHE    r. 

Ye  shades,  where  sacred  truth  is  sought ; 
Groves,  where  immortal  Sages  taught. 
Where  heavenly  visions  Plato  fir'd. 
And  Epicurus  lay  inspired  1 
In  vain  your  guiltless  laurels  stood 
Unspotted  long  with  human  blood, 
War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtless  walks  inVadeSj 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  tho  Muses'  shades. 

ANTISTROPHE    I. 

O  heavenrborn  sisters!  source  of  art! 
Who  ch,;irm  the  sense,  or  mend  the  heart; 
Who  lead  fair  Viriue's  train  along. 
Moral  Truth,  and  Mystic  Songl 
To  what  new  clime,  what  distant  sky. 
Forsaken,  friendless,  shall  ye  fly? 

Suy,  will  ye  bless  che  bleak  Atlantic  shore? 

Or  bid  the  furious  Gaul  be  rude  no  more? 

STROPHE    II. 

When  Athens  sinks  by  fates  unjust. 
When  wild  Barbarians  sptirn  her  dust; 
Perhaps  ev'h  B]ci,iain*s  utmost  shore 
I         Shall  cease  to  blush  vvith  stranger's  gore; 
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Soe  Arts  her  savage  sons  control. 
And  Athens  rising  near  the  pole! 
Till  some  new  Tyrant  litis  I)is  purple  hand. 
And  civil  madness  tears  thcni  tVoin  the  land. 

ANTISTROPHB    II. 

Yc  gdds !  what  justice  mlcs  the  hull  ? 

Krepdoin  and  Arts  toirether  fall ; 

Fools  jjrant  whatever  ambition  craves  j 

Ajid  men,  once  ignorant,  are  flave$» 

O  curs'd  •ffecls  ©f  civil  hate. 

In  ev'^^'  «c,c,  in  cv\j  state  ? 
Still  when  the  lust  of  tyrant  po\v*r  succeeds, 
Some  Athens  perishes,  some  T idly  bleeds^ 

ICIIORUS  OF  YOUTHS  AND  VIRGINS, 

SEMICUORUii. 

©H,  Tyrant  Love !  hast  thou  possess'd 
The  prudent,  learn'd,  and  virtuous  breast? 
Wisdom  and  Wit  in  rain  reclaim, 
And  arts  but  soften  us  to  feel  thy  flame 
Lore,  soft  intruder,  enters  here 
But  entVing  learns  to  be  sincere. 
Marcus,  with  blu>hes,  owns  liei 
And  Brutus  tenderly  reproves. 

Why,  Virtue,  dost  thou  blame  desire. 

Which  Nature  has  impress'd  ? 

Why,.  Nature,  dost  thou  soonest  fire 

The  mild  and  generous  breast? 

CHORUS. 

t>ove*s  purer  flames  the  gods  apprm'C ; 
The  gods  and  Brutws  bend  to  love  ; 
Brutus  for  absent  Portia  sighs. 
And  sterner  Cassius  melts  at  Juuia's  <^eg. 
What  is  loose  love  ?  a  transient  gust, 
Spent  in  a  sudden  storm  of  lust, 
A  vapor  (i'd  from  wild  desire, 
A  wand'ring  self-consuming  fire, 
But  Hymen's  kindred  flame*  unite. 

And  burn  for  ever  one ; 
Cljaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light, 
Preductive  as  the  Sua. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Oh,  »ou/ce  of  ev'r}'  social  tie, 
United  wish,  and  nuitual  joy  ! 
What  various  joys  on  one  attend. 
As  son,  as  father,  brother,  husl)and,  friend  ! 
Whether  his  hoar\'  sire  he  .^pies. 
While  thousand  grateful  thoughts  arise*, 
Or  meets  his  s()Oiise's  fonder  eye. 
Or  views  his  smiling  progeny  ; 

What  tender  passions  take  their  turrw. 

What  home-felt  raptures  move  ! 
His  hei\rt  now  melts,  now  leaps,  now  burn?. 
With  rev'renee,  hope,  and  lore. 

CHORUS. 

Hence  s»uiltyj6j's,  distastes,  surmises  j 
Hence  false  tears,  deceit,  disguises. 
Dangers,  doubts,  delays,  surprises ; 

Fires  that  scorch,  yet  dare  not  shine  I 
rurest  love's  unwasting  treasure. 


Constant  faith,  fiiir  ho]>c,  long  leisure. 
Days  of  ease  and  nights  of  pleiisure  ; 
Sacred  Hvmenl  these  are  thine. 


§  7.     Ode  971  Solitude* .     rope. 
Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 

A  f?\v  p.ilcrnal  acres  bound  j 
Content  LO  breathe  his  native  air, 

In  his  own  ground. 
'Wlioscherco  ».  ith  milk,  whoie fields  w  iih  brea(fj 

Whose  flocks  sujjplv  him  with  attire; 
Whose  trees  m  sunmier  yield  him  shade. 

In  winter  fire. 
Blest,  who  can  unconccrn'dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft  away  t 
In  iiealth  of  body,  peace  of  mind. 

Quiet  by  day : 
Sound  sleep  by  night,  study  and  ea?c 

Together  m'ix'd  \  sweet  recreation  t 
And  innocance  which  juost  does  plcafe 

With  meditation. 
Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown. 

Thus  uniamcntcd  let  me  die  ; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 


§  8.    Tfic  Dying  C/irisHan  to  kk  Soul,    Pop^* 
ODE. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame ! 

Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame! 
'J'rembling,  hoping,  ling'ring,  flyirrg. 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  ! 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife. 

And  let  me  languish  h\t(*  life ! 

Hark!  they  whisper;  angels  say. 

Sister  spirit,  cbme^way! 

What  is  this  al>sorV>s  me  quite. 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath? 
Tell  wie,  my  Soul,  can  this  be  Death? 
The  world  recedes,  it  disajjpears  ! 
Heav'n  opens  on  my  eyes  !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  ! 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  !  I  n»ountI  I  flj! 
O  Grave  where  is  thy  Victory? 

O  Death  !  where  is  thy  Sting! 


§  9.     jin  Essay  on  Criticism.     Pop<;. 

Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill  ; 
But,  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  th'  ofienot 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this  ; 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amisjfci 
A  fool  mii^ht  once  himself  alone  expose  ; 
Now  one  m  rerue makes  many  more  in  prose*  : 
'Tis  without  judgements,  as  our  watches ;  no«i^ 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 


*  TUi»  was  a  Tery  early  productioa  qf  our  Author,  written  at  abwit  twelra  years  old. 
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Ill  Poets  as  tnic  (villus  is  but  rare. 
True  Taste  as  seldom  is  the  Critic's  share ; 
Both  must  alike  from  Heiiven  derive  their  ligtit. 
These  born  to  jiulge,  as  well  as  those  to  write. 
Let  such  teach  others  'vho  themselvc:^  exc»I, 
And  censure  freely  who  hu\e  written  well. 
Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true; 
But  are  not  Critics  to  their  judp;euient  too  ? 

Yet,  if  we  look  more  closelv,  we  siiall  find 
Alost  have  the  seeds  of  judgement  in  tlieir  mind : 
Nature  aHonIs  at  lea?i  ;t  jjciimm'rina  light ; 
The  lines,   <ho' touch'd  hut  faintly,  are  drawn 

rigiit. 
But  as  the  slii'-htcst  sketch,  if  justly  trac'd,      *p 
Is  by  ill-coloring  but  the  more  disgrac'd;  > 

So  by  fidse  learning  is  good  sense  defac'd.  j 

Some  are  bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  schools. 
And  some  made  coxcombsNaturenlcantbutfools. 
in  search  of  wit  these  lose  their  counnon  sense, 
And  then  turn  Critics  in  their  own  defence  : 
Kach  burns  alike,  who  can  or  cannot  write. 
Or  with  a  Ki\ars  or  an  Kuuuch's  spite. 
All  fools  liave  still  an  itching  to  deride. 
And  fain  would  be  upon  llje  laughing  side. 
If  Alaevius  scribl>le  in  Aixollo's  spite. 
There  are  whojudgc  still  worse  than  he  can  write. 

Some  have  at  lirst  for  Wits,  tlien  Poets  pass'd, 
Turn'd  Critics  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fool  at  last, 
1    Some  neither  can  for  Wits  nor  C  ritics  pass  ; 
i   As  heavy  mules  are  neither  horse  nor  ass. 
Those  half-learn'd  writings,  num'rous  in  our  isle, 
As  half-form'd  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile  ; 
Unfinish'd  thing*,  one  knows  not  wha^  to  oall. 
Their  a:eneration  's  so  equivocal: 
To  tell  'cni  would  a  hundred  tongues  require; 
Or  one  vain  wit's,  that  might  a  hundred  tire. 

But  youj  who  seek  to  give  and  merit  fame. 
And  justly  bear  a  Critic's  uobie  name, 
Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know. 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go; 
i.aunch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet, 
And  mark  that  point  wliere  sense  and  dullness 

Nature  to  all  thiugs  fix'd  the  limits  fit,  [meet. 
And  wisely  curb  proud  man's  pretending  wit: 
As  on  the  land  while  here  tlie  ocean  gains  j 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains  ; 
Thus  in  the  soul  while  memory  prevails, 
ITie  solid  pow'r  of  understanding  fails  ; 
Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play. 
The  memory's  soft  fio;ures  melt  away. 
One  science  only  will  a  geuius  fit ; 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  livunau  wit  t 
A«t  onlv  bounded  to  peculiar  arts. 
But  oft  m  th(«c  confin'd  to  single  parts. 
Like  Kiitgs,  we  lose  the  conquest  gain'd  before. 
By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more  : 
l-'ach  might  his  servile  province  well  coiinnand, 
W^ould  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

First  folio wNature,  anrl  your  j  udgement  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  thef  same ; 
Unerring  Nature,  3till  divhiely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  liglit. 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  mxist  to  all  im))art ; 
At  oncG  the  source,  arid  eud,  and  test  of  Art. 


Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides; 
V\'orkswithoutshow,  and  without  [x>in p  resides ; 
In  some  fair  body  thus  th'  informing  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  Vvith  vigor  fills  the  whole, 
Each  motion  guides,  and  ev'ry  nerve  sustains; 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  th'eiiect  remams. 
Some,  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has  been  profuse^ 
VVant  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use ; 
For  wit  and  judgement  often  are  at  strife, 
Tho'  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife. 
'Tis  more  to  guidej  than  spur  the  Muse's  steed  ; 
Restrain  his  iury,  than  jmjvokc  his  speed  : 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  geii'rous  horse, 
ShoU-smuchtruemettlewhenyoucheckhiscourse, 

Those  rules  of  old  discover'd,  not  dcvis'd^ 
Are  Nature  stilly  but  Nature  methodis'd. 
Nature,  like  uionarchy^  is  but  reslrai.i'd 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordain'd. 

Hear  how  learn'd  Greece  her  useful    rules 
indites, 
When  to  repress,  and  when  indulge  our  flights: 
High  on  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  show'd. 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  thuy  trod  : 
Held  from  afar,  aWft,  tli'  immortal  prize. 
And  urg'd  the  rest  by  equal  steps  to  rise. 
Tust  j)rccepts  thus  from  great  examples  given. 
She  drew  from  them  wliat  theyderiv'd  from 

heaven. 
The  gen'rous  Critic  fann'd  the  Poet's  fire> 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire. 
Then  Criticism  the  Muse's  handmaid  prov'd, 
Tpdress  her  charms,  and  make  her  morebelov'd: 
But  following  wits  from  that  intention  stray'd  ; 
Whocouldnotwinthe  mistress,  woo'd  the  maid; 
Against  the  Poets  their  own  arms  they  turn'd. 
Sure  to  hate  most  the  men  from  whom  they 
So  modern  'Pothecaries  taught  the  art    [learn'd 
By  Doctors  bills  to  play  the  Doctor's  part. 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules. 
Prescribe,  apply,  atid  call  their  masters  fools. 
Some  on  the  leaves  of  antient  authors  prey  ; 
Nor  time  nor  moths  e'er  spoil'd  so  much  as  they: 
Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid. 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poets  iiiay  be  made. 
These  leave  the  sense,  their  learning  to  display; 
And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

You  then  whose  judgement  the  right  eoursji 
would  steer, 
Kn«w  well  each  Antient's  proper  charaeter: 
His  fable,  subject,  scope,  in  ev'rt  page  J 
Religion,  country,  genius  of  hisagC: 
Withoui  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes ; 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise; 
Be  Homer's  work-s  your  study  and  delight ; 
Read  them  by  dsiy,  and  meditate  by  night : 
Thence  form    your    judgement,    thence  you? 

maxims  bring, 
And  trace  the  Muses  upwards  to  their  Spring. 
Still  with  itself  compat'd  his  text  peruse ; 
Or  let  your  commeiu^bethe  Mantua's  Muse. 

When  first  young  Maro  in  liis  boundless  mini 
A  worlc  t'  outlast  immortal  Rome  design'd,- 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  Critics  law. 
And  but  fromNature's  fonntaiWhWOjfn'dtodrawr: 
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But  when  t'  examine  cv'ry  part  he  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  lie  found,  the  same. 
Convinc'd,  nmaz'd,hechccks  tlje  bold  design 
^\nd  rules  as  strict  his  labor'd  work  confine. 
As  if  the  Stagvrite  o'crlook'd  each  line. 
I. earn  hence  for  antieiit  rules  a  just  esteem  ; 
I'o  copy  nature  i«  to  copy  them. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare ; 
For  there  s  a  happiness  as  well  as  care  : 
Music  resembles  Poetry  ;  i  n  each  ") 

Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  leach,  Y 
Avid  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  leach.     3 
If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end) 
Some  hicky  Licence  answer  to  the  full 
Th' intent  propos'd,  that  Licence  is  a  rule. 
Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take. 
May  boldly  deviate  from  ibc  common  track. 
Great  Wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  ofiend. 
And  rise  to  faults  true  Critics  dare  not  mend; 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art ; 
Which,  without  passing  through  thejhdgement, 
The  heart,  and  all  its  eud  at  once  attains,  [gains 
In  prospects  thus,  some  objects  please  our  eyes" 
W^hich  out  of  nature's  connnon  order  rise. 
The  shapeless  rock  or  common  precipice. 
Tiut  tiio'  the  Antients  tijus  their  rules  invade, 
Askingsdispensewithlawsthemselveshaveuiade, 
Moderns,  beware!  or,  if  you  must  ofiend 
Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end; 
J.et  it  be  seldom,  and  eompcird  by  need  ; 
And  have,  at  least,  their  precedent  to  plead. 
The  Critic  else  proceeds  without  reujorse. 
Seises  your  fame,  and  puts  his  laws  in  forde. 

1  know  there  are,   to  whose  presumptuous 
thoughts 
Those  freer  beauties,  ev'n  in  them,  seem  faults. 
Some  figures  monstrous  and  mis-shap'd  appear, 
I'onsider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near  ; 
W'hich,  but  proportion'd  to  their  light,  or  place. 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 
A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
.His  pow'rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array; 
But  with  th'  occasion  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force,  nay  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  where  errors  seem  j 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  antient  altar  stands. 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands ; 
Secure  from  Flames, -from  Envi^'s  fiercer  rage. 
Destructive  Wiir,  and  all-involving  Age. 
See  from  each  climethelearn'd  tlieirincensebrlng! 
Hear,  in  all  tongues  consenting  P.xans  ring! 
Jn  praise  so  just  let  ev'ry  voice  be  join'd. 
And  fill  the  gen'ral  chorus  of  mankind. 
Hail,  Hards  triumphant  I  born  in  happier  days ; 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise! 
Whose  lionor?  with  increase  of  ages  grow. 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  thev'  flow; 
Nations  unborn  vcwr  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  worlds  ap])laud  that  must  not  yet  be  found  ! 
O  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire 
The  last,  the  meanest,  of  ycau  sons  inspire 
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(That  on  weak  wings,  from  far,  pursues  voviT 

rtights;     , 
Glows  vvhilehe  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  writes),*^ 
To  teach  vain  Wits  a  scieiicc  little  known; 
T'  admire  suj^erior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own  ! 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erringjudgement,  and  misguide  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  liead  with  strongest  bias  rules. 
Is  Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  Nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride; 
For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls  we  find    [wmd : 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with 
Pride,  where  Wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence. 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense, 
Ifonce  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away. 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
'IVust  not  \ourself ;  but,  your  defects  to  know. 
Make  use  »>f  ev'r\'  friend  —  and  ev'ry  foe. 
A  lil/le  learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fir'd  at  first  sight,  with  what  the  Muse  imparts. 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  or  Arts, 
While  fn)m  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
.Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind  ; 
But,  more  advafic'd,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise! 
So  pleas'd  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try. 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky; 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 
And  the  first  cloudsarid  mountains  seem  the  last. 
But,  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labors  of  ihelei^gthen'd  way; 
Th'  increasing  prosj)ect  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes. 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise  ! 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  Wit 
Vv  iili  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  w  ritj 
Survey  the  w  hole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find, 
Whercnaturemoves8:andrapturewarmsthemind; 
Nor  lose,  for  that  malignant  dull  delight, ' 
The  gen'rous  pleasure  to  be  charm'd  with  wit. 
But  in  such  lavs  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow. 
Correctly  cold,  and  regidarly  low  ; 
That  shumiing  iaults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep; 
We  cannot  blame  indeed —  but  we  may  sleep. 
In  Wit,  as  Nature,  what  afiects  our  hearts 
Is  not  til'  exactness  of  peculiar  parts  ; 
'Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  ^ve  beauty  call. 
But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all. 
Thus  when wcview  somew  ell-proportion'd  domc» 
Tlie  vvorld'sjust  wonder ,  and  e'en  thine,  O  Home; 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprise; 
All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes  : 
No  monstrous  li eight,   or  breadth,  or  length 

appear ; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bokl  and  regular. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
In  ev'ry  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial- faults,  is  due. 

As 
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Vmz,-  sometimes  men  of  wit, 


Favoid  great  errors,  must  the  less  commit 


As  men  of  brec( 

greii 
Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  Criiic  lays, 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise. 
IMost  Critics,  fond  of  some  sabservient  art. 
Still  make  the  Whole  depeiul  upon  a  Part : 
Thev  talk  of  principles,  but  nqtions  prize  ; 
And  ;iU  to  one  lov'd  folly  bacritice.     , 

Onccoii  a  time,  LaMancha's  Knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  Bard  encount'ring  on  the  way, 
Discours'd  in  terms  asjust,  with  looks  as  sage. 
As  e"cr  could  Dennis,  of  the  Grecian  stage  ; 
C'onclnding  all  were  desi)''rate  sots  and  fools 
Who  durst  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules. 
Our  Author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produc'd  his  p!ay,and  begg'd  the  Knight's  advice, 
Made  him  observe  the  subject  and  the  plot, 
The  manners,  passions,  unities  :  what  not? 
All  which  exact  to  rule,  were  brought  about. 
Were  but  a  Combat  in  the  lists  left  out. 
**  What!  leave  the^Combat  out  r"  e>;claims  the 

Knight ; 
Yes,  or  we  must  renounce  the  Stagyrite. 
*'  Not  so,  by  heaven  I"  he  answers  in  a  rage  ; 
^'  Knights,  squires,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on 

'*  the  stage." 
So  vast  a  throng  the  stage  caii  ne'er  contain. 
*'  Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  in  a  plain."  ^ 

Thus  Critics  of  less  judgement  than  caprice. 
Curious,  not  knowing;  not  exact,  but  nice. 
From  short  ideas  ;  and  oft'end  in  arts 
(As  most  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parts. 

Some  to  ('oMceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  glilt' ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  cv'ry  line  ; 
Pleas'd  with  a  work  where  nothing  's  just  or  tit ; 
One  glaring  Chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 
Poets,  like  painters,  thus,  unskill'd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace. 
With  gold  and  jewels  covxt  ev'ry  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  v;ant  of  art. 
True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  drcss'd ; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  express'd; 
Something,whose  truth  convinc'datsightwcfnid. 
That  gives  ns  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 
As  shades  more  sweetly  reconnnend  the  light. 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit. 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does 'em  good, 
As  boflies  perish  thro'  excess  of  blood. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express. 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  fur  dress  : 
Their  praise  is  still  — The  Style  is  excellent ! 
The  Sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 
Words  are  like  leaves  ;-  and,  where  they  most 

abound. 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 
Its  gaudy  colors  spreads  on  ev'ry  place  ; 
The  face  of  Nature  we  no  more  survey  ; 
AH  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay: 
But  true  expression,  like  tb'  unchanging  Sun,l 
Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon;  r 
it  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none.  3 

Fxpression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent  as  more  sjiiitablc  ;' 


A  vile  conceit,  in  pompous  words  exp  est. 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  drest: 
For  diti'rent  styles  with  dili'rent  subi< 


e  play,  .  1 

ard  vanity,  display  f 
wore  yesterday  !       J 


•jects  sort. 

As  sev'ral  garb  w  ith  country,  town,  and  court. 
Some,  by  old  words,  to  fame  have  iiiade  pretence; 
Antients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  theirsense? 
Such  labor'd  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style. 
Amaze  ih'  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile. 
Unlucky  as  Fungoso  in  the  play, 
These  sparks,  with  awkward 
What  the  tine  gentleman 
And  but  so  mimic  antient  wits  at,  best. 
As  apes  our  grandsires,  m  their  doublets  drest. 
In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  nde  will  hold  ; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old. 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

But  most  by  nuoioers  judge  a  poet's  song  ; 
And  smooth  or  rough  \a  ith  them  isrightorwrong: 
In  the  brightMuse  tho'lhousand  charms  conspire. 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire  ; 
Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear,! 
Not  mend  thelrminds;  as  some  tochurch  repairs 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  mugic  there,    i  3 
These  e(}ual  syllables  alone  require, 
Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire  ; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  jt»in. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line  :    ^ 
While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes, 
VVith  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes: 
•Where'er  you  find  "the  cooling  western  breeze," 
In  the  next  line,  **  it  whispers  thro'  the  trees:" 
Ifcrystal  streams '*  withpleasingmurmurs creep," 
The  reader's  threaten'd(notinvain)  with"  sleep."  ' 
Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song,    [along. 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  thymes,  and 

know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow  ; 
And  praise  the'  easy  vigor  of  a  line 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweet- 
ness join. 
Tmeease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance  ; 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learn'd  to  dance. 
'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  oU'ence, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense  : 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 
Andthesmoothstreaminsmoothernumbcrsflows; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent 
roar.  [throw. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
The  line  too  labors,  and  ihev.-ords  move  slow: 
Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along 

the  main. 
Hear  how  Timotheus  varied  lays  surprise. 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise  ! 
While,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 
Now  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love: 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow. 
Now  ?ighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow  : 
P  d  Persians 
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Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
Audihe  world's  victor  stood  subdued  bv  sound  ! 
The  j>ow'r  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow ; 
And  whatTiniotheus  was,  rs  Dryden  now. 

Avoid  extremes,  and  shun  the'  fault  of  sucli 
Who  still  are  pleas'd  too  little  or  too  much. 
At  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  oftcnce  ; 
That  always  shows  great  pride  or  little  sense  : 
Tlioso,  heads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best, 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest. 
Yet  let  not  each  gay  turn  thy  rapture  mf)ve  ; 
For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve : 
As  things  seem  large  which  we  thro'  mists  descry; 
;Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify. 

Some  foreign  writers,  some  our  own,  despise; 
Theantients  only,  or  the  moderns,  prize. 
Thus  wit,  like  faith,  by  each  man  is  applied 
To  one  small  sect,  and  all  are  djunu'd  beside. 
Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine. 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine, 
Which  not  alone  the.  southern  wit  sublimes. 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes  ; 
Which  from  the  first  has  shone  orrages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  thel^gt: 
Tho'  each  may  feel  increases  and  decays. 
And  sec  now  clearer  and  now  darker  ^ays. 
Kcgard  not  then  if  wit  be  old  or  pe>\-. 
But  blame  the  falt-e,  and  value  still  the  true. 

Some  ne'er  advance  a  judgement  of  their  ov^-n. 
But  catch  the  spreading  notion  of  the  town  ; 
They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent, 
Awdown  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne'er  invent, 
fiomejudgeofanthors'names, not  works ;  and  then 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  the  writings,  but  the  men. 
<'>f  all  this  servile  herd,  the  worst  is  he 
That  in  proud  dulness  joins  with  quality: 
A  constant  critic  at  the  great  man's  board, 
Ilo  fetch  and  carry  n<»nsense  for  niv  lord: 
What  woeful  >nuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
In  some  starv'd  hackney  sonnettcer,  or  me  ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  th«  happv  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  style  refines  ! 
li«'forc  his  sacre(l  name  flies  ev'r\'  fault, 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teem 

The  vulgar  thus  thro'  imitation  err  ; 
As  oft  the  learn'd  bv  beinp;  singidar  : 
vSo  much  they scorn'the crowd,  that  if  ihe  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong  : 
So  schismatics  the  plain  belie\ers  quh, 
And  are  but  danm'd  for  havinji;  too  much  wit. 
Some  praise  at  morning  what  they  blame  at  night; 
But  always  think  the  last  opinion  right. 
A  Miise  by  these  is  like  a  mistress  us'd  ; 
This  hour  she's  idoliz'd,  the  next  abus'd  ; 
\\  hilc  their  weak  heads,  lil^e  towns  miforiified, 
Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  dailychansietlieirside. 
Ask  them  thecause;  they're  wiser  still,  they  say; 
And  stil!  tc  morrow  wiser  than  to  dav. 
We  think  our  father-^  fools,  fo  w'm^c  we  cjrow ; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  ns  so 
Once  school-divines  this  zealous  isle  o'erspread; 
\y  ho  knew  most  sentences  was  deepest  read  : 
railh.  Gospel,  all  scem'd  made  to  be  disputed. 
And  none  had  sense  enough  to  be  confuted  : 
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Scotlsts  and  Thorn ists  now  in  peace  remain 
.Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck-lane. 
If  faith  itself  has  difl'rent  dre?ses  worn, 
Whatwondcrmodesin  witshoidd  take  tlieirtumJ 
Oft,  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit. 
The  currtnt  folly  proves  the  ready  wit ; 
.\nd  authors  think  the  reputation  safe. 
Which  lives  as  long  as  fools  arc  pleas'd  to  laugh. 
Some  valuing  those  of  their  own  sideor  mind> 
Still  make  lluniselves  the  measure  of  mankind  ! 
I'ondly  we  think  we  honor  n>erit  then. 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men. 
Parties  inxvit  attend  on  those  of  state. 
And  public  faction  doubles  private  hate. 
Pride,  malice,  folly  against  Dr\ den  ro5e. 
In  various  shapes  of  parsons,  crificp,  beaux  : 
But  sense  sur\iv'd  when  merry  jests  were  past. 
For  rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last. 
Might  he  return,  and  bless  once  more  our  eyes, 
Mew  Blackmoresand  new  Milbotirns  must  arise: 
Nay,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
Zoilus  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead.        \ 
F!nvy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue ;  l 

Hut,  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true:  j 
For  envied  wit,  like  Sol  eclips'd,  makes  known  j 
Th'  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 
When  first  that  sun  too  pow'rfiil  beams  displays. 
It  draws  np  vapors  which  obscure  its  rays  j 
But  ev'n  those  clouds  at  last  adf)rn  its  w  ay. 
Reflect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  day. 
Be  thou  tiie  first  true  meril  to  befriend; 
His  praise  is  lost  who  stays  till  all  commend.    " 
Short  is  the  date,  alas!  of  modern  rhymes, 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears; 
When  patriarch  wits  surviv'd  a  thousand  years; 
Now  length  of  fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost,    \ 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  e'en  that  can  boast;  " 
Our  sons  their  father's  falling  language  see, 
.  And  such  as  (.'haucer  is  shall  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 
.Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind. 
Where  a  new  ^^•orld  leaps  out  at  his  command. 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  bis  hand; 
When  the  ripe  colors  soften  and  unite, 
And  sweeilv  melt  into  just  shade  and  light; 
When  uiellowing  years  their  fidl  perfection  give. 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live  ; 
The  treach'rous  colors  the  fair  art  betray. 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away  ! 

Unhappy  wit,  like  most  mistaken  things, 
.'\ tones  not'  for  that  em y  which  it  brings. 
In  youth  alone  its  empty  })raise  we  boast; 
But  soon  the  short-liv'd  Vanity  is  lost 
Like  some  fair  flow'r  the  early  spring  supplie* 
That  gi;ilv  blooms,  hut  ev'n  in  blooming  dies. 
What  is  this  wit,  which  must  our  cares  employ? 
The  owner's  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy  : 
Then  inost  our  trouble  still  when  most'adipir'd, 
.And  still  the  more  we  give,  the  ntore  refpiir'd; 
VN'hosc  fame  with  pains  we  guard,  but  lose  with 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please  :   [ease, 
'Tis  what  the  vicious  fear,  the  virtuous  shuiii; 
By  fools  'tis  hateii,  and  by  knaves  undone  I 
^  ^  If 
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If  wit  so  miici)  from  ign'riiicc?  uiulirgo. 
Ah  let  not  le:irnin|jj  too  commence  its  foe  ! 
Of  old,  those  met  revvunis  who  conld  excel, 
And  such  were  pniisM  who  hot  endeavoiir'd  well; 
Tho'  irimnphs  wore  to  geii'nJs  i»nly(kie, 
('•rowBs  were  rfserv'cl  to  .irv.w  the  soldiers  too. 


Now,  the\'  who  reach  P 


s'  It) Ay  crown 


]\in))lov  their  p;iins  to  sjMirii  some  others  down; 

Ami  while  self-love  each  jealons  writer  rules, 

('ontcmliiici;  wits  l)econie  the  yport  of  fools  ; 

But  still  the  worst  with  in(>:^t  repret  coniniend. 

For  each  ill  author  is  as  had  a  friend. 

To  what  hast-  ends,  and  hv  what  ahject  ways. 

Arc  mortals  iipjd  thron«j:h  sacred  lust  of  praise! 

Ah  !   m'er  so  dire  a  thirst  of  i^lory  hoast, 

N<»r  in  the  critic  let  the  man  he  lost. 

(iood  nature  and  2:oo(!  sense  must  ever  join: 

To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine. 

Jkit  if  in  nohic  minds  some  dretjs  remain, 
Nt>t  vet  purgi'd  f>fl',  of  spleen  and  sojir  disdain, 
Dijicliarge  th^t  ra^e  on  more  provoking  crimes, 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  Haj;itious  times, 
No  pardon  vile  ohscenity  should  iind, 
Tho'  wit  and  art  conspire  lo  move  your  mind  j 
liut  didness  with  ohscenity  must  prove 
As  shameful  sure  as  im[M)tence  in  love. 
In  the  tilt  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease, 
Sprunk   tlie  nuik  weed,  andihriv'd  with  large 

increase : 
When  love  was  all  an  easv  monarcli's  care; 
Seldf>m  at  council,  ne\cr  in  a  war, 
Jilts  ruTd  the  state, and  statesmen  farces  writ; 
Nay,  wits  hud  pensions,  and  young  lords  had  w  it: 
1'he  fair  sat  panting  at  a  courtiers  plav. 
And  not  a  mask  went  unimprov'd  away  ; 
The  morlest  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more  ; 
And  viraius  smil'd  at  ^vhatthev  hlush'd  Wefere. 
The  followinu:  licence  ol  a  foreign  reign 
Did  all  the  drejrs  of  hold  Socinus  drain  ; 
Then  iinl)elieving  priest?  refonn'd  the  nation. 
And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  salvation; 
Where  Heaven's  free  suhjexts  might  their  rights 

dispute. 
Lest  God  himself  should  seem  too  ahsolute  : 
Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  learn'd  Ui  spare. 
And  vice  admir'd  to  find  a  llatt'rer  there! 
lincouraii'd  thus,  wit's  'J'itans  hrav'd  the  skies. 
And  the  press  groan'd  with  licens'd  l)laspheniies. 
Tiiese  monsters,  critics!  with  your  darts  engage. 
Here  point  your  thunder,  and  exhaust  your  ragel 
Yet  shun  their  fault,  who,  scandalously  nice. 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  ^ic&:  , 

All  seems  infected  that  th*  infected  spy. 
As  ull  seems  yellow  t<i  the  jaundic'd  eye. 

Learn  then  what  morals  critic*  ought  to  show, 
Por  'tis  hut  half  a  judge's  task  to  know. 
*ris not enougli, taste, judgement,  learning, join; 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candor  shine  : 
That  not  alone  what  to  your  sense  is  due 
All  may  allow,  htit  seek  your  friendship  too. 

Be  silent  always  when  von  doubt  your  senst: ; 
Aud  speak,  tho'  si'ire,  with'  seeming  diilidence  : 
Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know, 
Wlio,  if  encc  wron|j,  will  needs  he  always  io; 


But  you  with  ijleasure  own  your  errors  past. 
And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

'Tis  not  enough  your  counsel  still  be  true; 
Blunttrutl:smj)remischiefihannicefal»choodsdo: 
.Men  must  be  taught  as  if  y<ju  taught  thcni  not. 
And  things  unknown  propos'd  as  things  forgot. 
Without  good-breeding,  truth  is  disapprov'il ; 
That  only  makes  superior  seme  belov'd. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  o»i  no  pretence; 
For  the  worst  a\  arice  is  that  of  sense. 
With  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  your  trusty 
Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjust. 
Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise  ; 
Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise. 

'Twere well  might cti tics st ill thisfreedom take; 
But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  jpeak, 
And  stares  tremendous,  with  a  threat'ning  eye. 
Like  sonic  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestrv. 
Fear  most  to  tax  an  honorable  fool. 
Whose  right  it  is,  uncensur'd,  to  be  dull ; 
Such,  withou    wit,  are  poets  when  they  please. 
As  without  learning  they  can  take  decrees. 
Leave  dang' rous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires. 
And  i^ati'ry  to  fulsome  dedicators,  [more 

Whom,  when  they  j)raise,  the  world  believes  u» 
Thai!  when  thcv  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 
'Tis  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain. 
And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain  : 
Your  silence  there  is  better  than  your  spite  ; 
For  who  can  rail  so  long  as  thev'can  write  ? 
Still  humnnng  on,  tljeir  drowsy  course  they  keep. 
And  lash'd  so  long,  like  tops,  arc  lash'd  a«Ieep. 
False  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  the  race  ; 
As,  after  stuinbliiig,  jades  will  mend  their  j)acv^ 
What  crowds  of  these,  impenitentlv  bold. 
In  soutjfh  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old, 
.Still  run  on  poets  in  a  raging  vein, 
F.v'n  to  the  dregs  and  s(pieezings  of  the  brain  j 
Strain  out  the  last  dull  dropj)ings  ♦)f  their  sense. 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence! 

Such  shameful  bards  we  have:  and  yet'tistruc. 
There  are  as  mad  abandon'd  critics  too. 
The  book ful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head. 
With  his  own  tougue  still  edifies  his  ears. 
And  always  list'ning  to  himself  appears. 
All  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  assails, 
F'rom  Drvden's  Fables  down  toDurfey's  Tales  : 
With  him,  most  authors  steal  their  work5,orbuyi 
Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary. 
Name  a  new  jday,  and  he  's  the  Poet's  friend, 
Nay,show'dhisfaults,butwheHwouldPoetsniend? 
No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  barr'd, 
NDi  isPaul's  church  more  safethan  Paul's  church 

yard : 
Nay,  fly  to  altars  ;  there  they  '11  talk  you  dead  ; 
F'or  Fools  rush  in  wliere  Angels  fear  to  tread. 
Distrustful  sensewith  morlest  caution  speaks 
Itbtill  looks  homeland  short  excursions  mak( 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  vollie«  break? 
And  never  shock'd,  and  never  turn'd  aside, 
Bursts  out,  resistless,  with  a  thund'ring  tide. 

But  where's  the  man  whocounsel  cm  bestow. 

Still  pleau'd  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know  ? 

P4  Unbi^ss'il 
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Unbiass'd  or  by  favor  or  by  spite  ; 

Nor  dally  preposscss'd>  nor  blindly  right ; 

Tho'  learn'd  well-bred,  and  tho'  well  bred  sincere. 

Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe ; 

Who  to.  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show. 

And  gUvlly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe  ? 

Blest  with  a  taste  exact,,  yet  unconfiu'd  j 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  land  ; 

Gen'rous  converse;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride ! 

And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his,  side  ? 

Such  once  were  Critics  ;  such  the  happy  few 
Athens  and  Rome  in  better  ages  knew. 
The  mighty  Sta;iyrite  first  left  the  shore. 
Spread  all  his  sails,  and  durst  the  deeps  explore, 
Jie  steer'd  securely,  and  discover'd  far, 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Mffionian  Star. 
Poets,  a  race  long  unconfin'd  and  free, 
Slih  fonfl  and. proud  of  savage  liberty, 
Ilecciv'd  his  laws,  and  stood  convinc'd ;  'twas  fit, 
Whoconquer'd  Nature  should  preside  o'er  Wit, 
Horace  still  charms  with  gracefal  negligence, 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense; 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  tlie  easiest  way. 
He  who,  suprenie  in  judgement  as  in  wit. 
Might  boldly  censure,  as  he  boldly  writ ; 
Yet  judg'd  with  coolness,  tho'  he  sung  with  fire ; 
His  Precepts  teach  but  what  his  Works  inspire. 
Our  Critics  take  a  contrary  extreme  ; 
They  judge  with  fur)-,    but  they  write  with 

phlegm; 
Nor  suffere  Horace  more  in  wrong  translations 
By  wits,  than  critics  in  as  wrono;  (juotations. 
See  Dionysius  Homer's  thougtits  refine, 

And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  ev'ry  line  ! 
Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Pctronius  ple:i«e  ; 

The  scholar's  learniwg,  with  the  courtier's  ease. 
In  grave- Quintiliau's  copious  work  we  find 

Thejusteat  rules  and  clearest  method  join'd  : 

Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place. 

All  rang'd  in  order,  and  dispos'd  ^vlth  grace ; 

But  less  to  please  the  eye  than  arm  the  hand  ; 

Still  fit  for  use,  and  ready  ateonunand. 

Thee,  bold  LonginusI  all  the  Nine  inspire. 

And  bless  their  Critic  with  a  Poet's  firq. 

An  ardent  jiulgc,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust, 

With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just ; 

Whose  own  CKample  strengthens  all  his  laws  ; 

And  is  himself  thai  great  sublime  he  draw3s. 
Tims  long  succeeding  Critics  justly  reign'd, 

licence  repress'd,  and  useful  laws  nrdain'd. 

Learn iuj*  and  Kome  alike  in  empire  "j^rcw. 

And  Arts  still  follow'd  wlKre  the  Eagles  flew  : 

l<'rom  the  same  foes,    at,  fast,    both  felt  their 
doom  ; 

And  the  same  age  saw  Ixarnipg  fall,  and  Rome. 

W'ah  Tyranny  then  Supers'ition  join'd  ; 

As  that  the  body,  this  enslav'd  tho  mind  ; 

Much  was  heUev'd,  but  little  understowd  ; 

And  to  be  dull  was  construed  to  be  good  : 

A  second  delude  Leariung  thus  o'er-run  ; 

And  the  Monks  finish'd  what  the  Goths  begun. 
At  length  Erasmus.,  that  great  injur'd  name  3 
i  The  glory  of  the  PriesihaQd>  4a4  the  shame  1 


Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age. 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage- 
But  see  !  each  Muse,  in  Leo's  golden  days. 
Starts  from  her  trance,and  trims  her  wither'dbaysi 
Rome's  antient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruin  spread. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  its  rev'rend  head. 
Then  Sculpture  and  her  sister-arts  revive; 
.Stones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  bcj^an  lo  li\-e  ?, 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  lung; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung. 
Immortal  Vida  !  on  wliose  honor'd  brow 
The  Poet's  bays  and  Critic's  ivy  grow, 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name  ; 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame ! 

Butsoon  by  impious  arts  from  Latium  chas'd. 
Their  antient  bounds  the  banish'd Muses  pass'd  ; 
Thence  Arts  o'erall  the  northern  world  advance, 
liut  Critic-learning  ffourish'd  most  in  France: 
The  rule?  a  nation,  born  to  serve  obey,  obeys ; 
And  Boilcau  still  in  right  of  Horace  swa)s. 
But  \vc,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  dcspis'd. 
And  kept  uHConqucr'd  and  unclviliz'd  ; 
Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold. 
We  still  defied  the  Romans,  as  of  old. 
Yet  some  there  were,  among  the  sounder  few 
Of  those  who  less  prcsum'd,  and  better  knew,. 
Who  durst  assert  the  juster  antient  cause. 
And  here  restor'd  Wit's  fundamental  laws  ; 
Such  was  the  Muse  whole  rules  and  practice  telT, 
**  Nature's  chief  Master-piece  i:>  writing  well." 
Such  was  Roscommon,  not  more  learn'd  thaa 

good. 
With  manners  gen'rous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  (ireece  andRomc  was  known. 
And  ev'ry  Author's  merit  but  his  own. 
Such  late  was\V'alsh,theMusc'sjudgeand  friend. 
Who  justly  knev.-  (o  blame  or  to  commend  : 
To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert ; 
The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  heart. 
This  humble  praise,  lamented  shade !  receive. 
This  praise  at  least  a  grateful  Muse  may  give. 
The  Muse  whose  early  voice  yon  taught  to  sing, 
Prescribed  her  heights, and  prun'd  hertenderwing, 
(Her  guide  now  lost)  no  more  attempts  to  rise, 
liui  in  lownumbersshort excursions  tries :  [view; 
Content,  if  hence  th'  unlearn'd  their  wants  may 
The  learn'd  rcHect  on  \vhat  before  they  knew  : 
Careless  of  censure,  nor  too  fond  of  fame  ; 
Still  plean'd  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame: 
Averse  nlike  to  flatter,  or  offend  ; 
Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 


^10.     The  Tiapc  of  the  Lock.     Pope.     . 

Noiueram,  Belinda,  tuos  violare  capillos; 
Sed  juvat,  hoc  precibus  me  tribuisse  tuis. 

MART. 
CANTO    I. 

What   dire    offence    from   am'rous   causes 
spritigs. 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing  —  This  vt-rse  to  Caryl,  Muse!  is  due. 
This  even  Belinda  may  voychsofc  to  view  : 

Slight 
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Slight  i»  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise, 
If  She  inspire,  and  He  approve  i^y  lays.       [pel 
Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess !  could  com- 
A  well-bred  Lord  t'  assault  a  gentle  Belle  ? 
O  say,  v/hat  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplor'd. 
Could  make  a  gentle  Belle  reject  a  Lord  I 
In  tasks  so  bold  can  little  men  engage  ? 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage  ? 
Sol  thro'  white  curtains  shot  a  tim'rous  ray. 
And  op'd  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day  : 
ISow  lapdogs  gave  themselves  the  rousing  shake ; 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake  : 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  th«  slipper  knock'd  the 

ground. 
And  the  press'd  watch  rcturn'd  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  press'd. 
Her  guardian  Sylph  prolong'd  the  balmy  rest — 
Twas  He  had  sumnion'd  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning-dreams  thathovec'd  o'er  her  head^ — 
A  youth  morcglitt'ring  than  a  birth-night  beau, 
TKat  ev'n  in  slumber  caus'd  her  cheek  to  glew, 
Seem'd  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay, 
Aiid  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seem'd  to  say  : 
Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distuiguish'd  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air  ! 
If  e'er  one  vision  touch  thy  infant  thought. 
Of  all  the  Nurse  and  all  the  Priest  have  taught; 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen. 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green. 
Or  virgins  visited  by  Angel-pow'rs, 
With  golden  crowns,  and  wreaths  of  heavenly 

flow'rs  ? 
Hear  and  believe  I  thy  own  importance  know. 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  conceal'd, 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  reveal'd  : 
What  tho'  no  credit  doubling  wits  may  give. 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 
Know  then,  tmrunnber'd  spirits  round  thee  fly. 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky  . 
These,  tho'  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing. 
Hang  o'er  the  box,  or  hover  round  the  ring. 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air, 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old. 
And  once  inclos'd  in  woman's  beauteous  inoidd ; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transitiwn,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  those  of  air. 
Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled. 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead  j 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  reaards. 
And,  tho'  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards. 
Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive, 
And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive  ; 
For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire. 
To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire  : 
The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name. 
Soft  yielding  maids  to  water  glide  away. 
And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 
The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome, 
Jn  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 
The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair. 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 


Know  further  yet — whoever  fair  and  chaste. 
Rejects  mankind,  b  by  some,  sylph  embrac'd : 
For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  case 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 
What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids 
In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades. 
Safe  from  the  treach'rous  friend,  the  daring  spark. 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark. 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires. 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires: 
'Tis  but.their  sylph,  the  wise  celestials  know, 
Tho'  honor  is  the  word  witii  men  below. 

Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their 
face. 
For  life  prcdestin'd  to  the  gnomes'  erhbrace; 
These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride. 
When  offers  are  disdain'd,  and  l©ve  denied  : 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain,     [train. 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping 
And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear. 
And  in  softsounds  '*  yourgrace"  salutes  their ear. 
'Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 
Instruct  the  eye  of*^ young  coquettes  to  roll,      . 
Teach  infaat-cheeks  a  bidden  blusli  to  know. 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau. 

Oft,  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray. 
The  sylphs  thro'  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way  j 
Thro'  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue. 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
To  one  man's  truat,  but  for  anr/ther's  ball  ? 
WhenFlorio  speaks, what  virgin  could  withstandj 
If  gentle  damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand  ? 
With  varying  vanities,  from  ev'ry  part, 
They  shift  the  moving  toy-shop  of  their  heart ; 
Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knot^  s^vord• 

knots  strive. 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive, 
Tliis  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 
Oh  blind  to  truth  !  the  Sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  ]jrotecti6n  claim  ; 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late  as  I  rang'd  the  chrystal  wilds  of  air. 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  tliy  ruling  star 


I  saw,  alas ! 


dread  event  impend. 


Kre  to  the  miiin  this  morning  sun  descend  ; 
But  Heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where  j 
Warn'd  by  thy  Syl|)h,  oh  pious  maid,  beware  1 
This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can  : 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man  !   [long, 

Hesaid ;  whenShock,whoihou!2,htsheslcpt  too 
Leap'd  up,  and  wak'd  hi,s  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true. 
Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  a  billet-doux  ;  [read. 
Wounds,  charms,  and  ardors,  were  no  sooner 
But  all  the  vision  vanish'd  from  thy  head. 

And  now,  unveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  display'd; 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  rob'd  in  white,  the  nyntph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  pow'rs  : 
A  heavenly  image  in  tlie  glass  appears  ; 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears  ; 
Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 

Unnumber'd 
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TJnnnmVicr'd  treasures  ope  iit  once,  and  here 
The  various  olT'rint'^s  of  tlio  y  orld  iippear  ; 
From  each  she  nicely  cnll$  witli  curious  toil, 
And  dfcks  the  e;o<:Ulc6S  with  ttse  jjclitt'ring  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  i.:cn)S  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box  : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite,     [white  : 
Trarififarm'd  to  combs,   tiie  spccklwl  and  the 
Here  tiles  of  pius  extend  their  shining  rows. 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  h;blcs,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beaut)'  pnts'on  all  iis  arms; 
The  fair  each  nionient  rises  in  her  tiiarms, 
Kepoirs  her  srnile-5»'  a^vakens  r\-'ry  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face. 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightning  quicken  in  her  eves. 
The  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  darling  care  ; 
These  Set  the  head,  and  those  liivide  the  hair  ; 
ftoaie  fold  the  slce\  e,  while  others  plait  the  gown: 
And  Betty's  prais'd  for  labors  not  her  own. 

CANTO    II. 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th' ethereal  plain. 
The  oini  iirst  rises  <j"er  the  purpled  main, 
Th.in,  issuing  forth,  tlie  rival  of  his  beams 
Tauncird  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymphs,  and  well-drest  youths,  around  her 
But  er'ry  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone.       [shone  ; 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
W^hich  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  spriditly  mind  disclose, 
Ouick  as  her  eyes,  and  astmfixt  as  those  : 
Favors  t©  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Vet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  their  faults,if  belles  had  faults  to  hide:  i 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you  Ml  forget  them  all. 

This,  Nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourish'd  two  Locks,whichgracefui  hung  behind 
In  e(^ual  curls,  and  well  conspir'd  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  jv'ry  neck. 
Love  in  these  labvrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  s))ringes  we  the  birds  betray  j 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey  j 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

Th'  advent' rous  Baron  thebright  locks  admir'd; 
lie  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspir'd, 
Besolv'd  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betrav  j 
For  when  sjicccss  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attain'd  his  ends,- 

For  this,  ere  PhQ?bus  rose,  he  had  implor'd 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  ev'ry  pow'r  ador d  ; 
But  chiefly  Love —  to  Love  an  altar  built 
Of  tAveh  fc  vast  French  ronjances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  ludf  a  pair  of  gloves  j 
And  all  the  trophic^  of  his  former  loves  : 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  brc3th«3  three  ani'rous  sighs  to  raise  the  fixe : 


Boor  It. 


Then  prastrate  falls,  and  bcg^  with  ardent  eye« 
So(m  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  j»rize. 
'Jliepow'rs  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  pray'rj 
The  rest,  the  vv/inds  dispers'd  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  tlie  painted  vessel  glides,        ' 
The  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides  i 
While  melting  music  steals  uf>on  the  sky, 
And  soften'd  soun^U  along  the  waters  die  ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves  the  Zephvrs  gently  play  j 
Belinda  smil'd,  and  all  the  workf  was  gay. 
All  btit  the  Sylph — with  careful  thoughts  opprcst^ 
Th'  im|)ending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air, 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair: 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  V>reathe, 
That  scem'd  but  Zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Scmie  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold, 
Wafi  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold  j 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
'I'heir  ihud  bodies  half  dissolv'd  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  winds  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Tliin  glitt'ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipp'd  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies 
Wiiere  light  disports  in  ev«T-mingling  dyes; 
Wliile  ev'ry  beam  new  transient  colors  fling?,  ^ 
Colors  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast,        [wings, 
Superior  by  the  head,  was  Ariel  plac'd  ; 
Mis  purple  pinions  op'ning  to  the  sun, 
lie  rais'd  his  azure  wand,  and  thus>»cgun  : 

Ye  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear  t 
Fays,  f^iiries,  genii,  elves,  and  drcmons  hear! 
Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  assign'^ 
By  laws  eternal  to  th'  aerial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  open  aether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiien  in  the  blaze  of  day  : 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wand'ring  wrbsow  high, 
Or  roll  the  planets  thro'  the  boundless  sky  * 
Some,  less  refin'd,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light. 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  across  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main* 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distill  the  kindly  rain : 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  rate  preside. 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  gulden 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 

Our  humble  pnnince  is  to  tend  the  Fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  tho'  less  glorious  care  j 
To  save  the  pow  der  frf>m  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  th'  imprison'd  essences  exhale  ; 
To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  flow'rs  ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,ere  they  drop  in  shovv'rs, 
A  Urighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs  ; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  inA  ention  we  bestow. 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelowvl' 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  c'erdeserv'd  a  watchful  spirit's  care  3 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  slight. 
But  what,  or  \.  here,  thefates  have  wrapt  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  somQ  fiuil  Cliiiia  jar  receive  a  flaw  j 
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Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade; 
Fori^ct  her  prsy'rs,  or  miss  a  masquerade  ; 
Or  fo«e  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  kill ;    [fall, 
Or  \vhether  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock  must 
Haste  then,  ye  spirits  !  to  your  charge  repair  : 
The  iiutt'ring  fan  he  Zepliyrettu's  care  ; 
The  drops  to  tliee,  Brillante,  we  consign  ; 
And,  Momeutllla,  let  the  watch  be  thine  ; 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  fav'rile  Lock; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock . 

To  fifty  choseu  S)^phs,  of  chosen  note. 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  Petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fail, 
Tho'  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  oi 
Form astron^Hne about thesilverboiuul,  [whale: 
And  guard  tlie  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge. 
His  nost  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sliarp  ^  engeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins, 
Be  st<»pp'd  in  vials,  or  transfix'd  with  pins^ 
Or  plung'd  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wedg'd  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye  : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
V\'hile  clogg'd  he  heats  his  silken  wings  in  vain  r 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  pow'r, 
Sh  "^  ■  -        -  - 


his  thin  essence  like  a  shrivell'd  flow'r  : 
Or,  as  Ixion  hx'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the'sea  that  froths  below. 

He  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend  ; 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend  ; 
Some  thrid  the  u)azy  ringlets  other  hair; 
{Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear  ; 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  Fate. 

CANTO    III. 

Closk  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crown'd  with 

iiow'rs,  [tow'rs, 

W'here^  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his   rising 

There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  franie, 

Which  from  the  neighb'ring  Hampton  takes 

its  name. 
Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home; 
Here  thou,  great  Aniwi  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take  and  sometimes  tea. 

Hither  the  heroes  aiul  the  nymphs  resort. 
To  taste  au'hile  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 
Jn  various  talk  the  instruciive  hours  they  pass'd, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  Queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen  ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes  ; 
At  ev'ry  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  tlie  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat ; 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  thai. 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  oblupiely  shoots  his  burning  ray; 
The  hungrv  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretclies  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine; 
Tlie  raercha/it  fmm   th'  I'lxchaijge  returns  in 
And  the  lon^  labors  of  the  toikt  cease,    [peace. 


Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invltex. 
Burns  to  encounter  two  advent' rous  knights. 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom  ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquest  y-et  to  rom«» 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join. 
Each  band  the  immber  of  the  sacred  nine. 
Soon  as  she  sprcittls  her  hand,  the  aerial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card  : 
First  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  matadore. 
Then  eiich  according  to  the  rank  they  bore ; 
For  Sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  antient  race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wond'rous  fond  of  place. 

Behold,  four  kings  in  majesty  rever'd. 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forKv  beard ;  [flow'ri 
And    four   fair  queens  whose  hands  sustain  a 
Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r ; 
Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band, 
(.^aps  on  their  heads,  and  halberds  in  their  hands; 
And  parly-colored  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care 
Let  Spades  be  trumps !  she  said,  and  trumps  they 
were. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadore«. 
In  show  like  kniders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 
Spadillo  first,  uncf  nquerable  lord  1 
Led  off  tw0  captive  trumps,  and  swept  thcl»oarA. 
As  many  more  Manillo  forc'd  to  yield. 
And  march'd  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Basto  foUow'd,  but  his  fate  more  hard 
Gain'd  but  one  trump,  and  one  Plebeian  card. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years. 
The  hoary  Majesty  of  Spades  appears, 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  fight  reveal'd. 
The  rest  his  many-color'd  robe  conceaPd. 
The  rebel  Knave,  who  dures  his  prince  engage. 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage; 
L'en  mighty  Palm,  that  Kings  and  Queens  over- 
threw. 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo,    . 
Sad  chance  of  war !  now  destitute  of  aid. 
Falls  undistinguish'd  by  the  victor  Spade  ! 

Thus  far  both  armies'  to  Belinda  yield ; 
Now  to  the  Baron  fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invadeii, 
Th'  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 
The  Club's  black  tvrant  first  her  victim  died. 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien,  and  barb'rous  pride  ' 
What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head  ; 
His  giant  limV)s,  in  state  unwieldy  spread  ; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe. 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe? 

The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace  ; 
Th' embroider'dKing who  shows  buthalfhis face. 
And  his   refulgent  Queen,    with  pow'rs  com- 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find,     [bind, 
Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen. 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 
Thus  when  dispers'd  a  routed  army  runs. 
Of  Asia's  troops,  and  A  fric's  feeble  sons. 
With  like  cfon fusion  diff 'rent  nations  fly. 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye; 
The  pierc'd  bat^ahons  disunited  fall 
la  heaps  on  heaps }  one  fate  o'erwhehms  th-emnll. 

*rhe 


The  Kna^  c  of 'Dianioiids  tries  his  wily  arts. 
And  wins  (oh  shameful  chance!)  the  Queen  of 

Hearts. 
At  this,  the  hlood  the  virycin's  clieek  forsook  ; 
A  livid  piUencss  spreads  o'er  all  her  Ihok  ; 
i>hc  sees,  and  tremhles  at  the  approaching  ill,  - 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  Codille, 
And  ivr«v  (aft  oft  in  some  distcjnper'd  stnte) 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gcn'ral  fate. 
An  Ace  of  lien  rts  steps  forth  :  the  Kins:;,  unseen, 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mourn'd  his  captive 

Queen  : 
He  sprinijjs  to  vengeance  Vvith  an  eager  pace, 
And  falls  hke  tlninderon  tVie  prostrate  Ace. 
Tiic  Nympth  exnlting  fills  v.-ith  shouts  the  sky ; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canal>  reply, 

O  though tless  morials  !  ever  blinfl  to  fate. 
Too  eoon  dejec led,  and  too  soun  elate, 
Suddcri  tiiese  honors  shall  he  snatch'd  away. 
And  curs'd  for  ever  this  victorious  day.  [crown'd. 

For,  lo !  the  board  with  cups  and  spofnjs  is 
Tlic  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round  : 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silvtT  lamp;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze  : 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide. 
While  China's  earth  receires  the  smoking  tide  : 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. 
Straight  hover  round  the  Fair  her  airv  hand  : 
Some,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor  fuim'd  ; 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displav'd, 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
Coflt'ee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  sec  thro'  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eves") 
Sent  up  in  vapors  to  the  Baron's  brain 
Kew  siratiigems,  the  radiant  Lock  to  gain. 
Ah  cease,  rash  youth  1  desist  ere  'tis  too  late, . 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate  ! 
Chang'd  to  a  hird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air, 
Slic  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injur'd  hair  ! 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  tlieir  will. 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill  ! 
Just  when  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace, 
A  two-edg'd  weapon  from  her  shining  case  : 
So  Ladies,  in  romance,  assist  their  Knight, 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  rev'reiice,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends  ; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread. 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steam  she  bends  her  head. 
Swift  to  the  Lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair ; 
And  thrice  they  twitch'dthe  diamond  in  her  ear; 
Thrice  she  looks  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew 
Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought  [nsar. 
The  close  recesses  of  the  Virgin's  thought: 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclin'd. 
He  vratch'd  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 
Sudden  he  vievv'd,  in  spite  ©fall  her  art. 
An  earthlv  Lover  lurking  in  her  heart. 
Aniaz'd,  confus'd,  he  found  his  pow'r  cxpir'd  ; 
Kesign'd  to  frUe,  and  with  a  sigh  retir'd.  [wide, 

The  P.-(T  now  spreads  the  glitt'ring  forfex 
T  inclose  the  Lock  ;  now  joins  it  to  divide. 
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liv'n  then  before  the  flital  engine  clos'd, 
A  wvetched  Sylph  too  fondly  interpos'd  ; 
I'ate  urg'd  the  sheers,   and   cut  the  Sylph  in 
Hut  aiiy  substance  soon  unites  again  ;      [twain. 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  foir  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever  ! 

Then  flash'd  the  living  lightning  from  hereyes. 
And  screams  of  horror  re»d  th^;  ailVighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  east. 
When  husbands  or  when    ia])dogs  breath  their 

last ; 
Or  when  rich  China  vessels,  fallen  from  high, 
in  glitt'ring  dust  and  painted  fragments  lie  ! 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine. 
The  Victor  cried  :  the  glorious  prize  is  miiu* ! 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air. 
Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  Briii-h  Fair, 
As  long  as  Atalantis  shall  be  read, 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  Lady's  bed  ; 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days,[blazr; 
^^'hen  num'rous    wax-liglus    in    bright   order 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give. 
So  Ions  my  lionor,  name,  and  praise  sliall  live  ! 
WhiM  Time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its 
And  monuments,  likemen,  submittofate!  [date. 
Steel  could  the  labor  of  the  gods  destroy. 
And  strike  to  dust  th'  imperial  tow'rs  of  Troy ; 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound, 
Aud  hew  triinnphal  arches  to  the  grootid. 
W^hat wonder,  then,  fairNvm])h !  thy  hairsshould 
The  conqu'ring  fort-e  of  unresisted  steel  ?     [feci 

CAXTO    IV.  ,-  ,, 

[press  d. 

But  anxious  cares  the   pensive  nymph  op-. 
x\nd  secret  passions  labor'd  in  her  breast. 
Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seis'd  alive. 
Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive. 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliss, 
Notantient  ladies  when  reius'd  a  kiss. 
Not  tyrants  fierce  that  nnrepenting  die# 
Not  C'vnchia  when  her  mautua's  pinn'd  awry. 
E'er  felt  such  ra,!i;c,  resentment,  and  despair. 
As  thou,  sad  Virgin!  for  thv  ravish 'd  Hair. 

For  that  sad  moment  when  the  Sylphs  with- 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  flew,    [drew, 
Umbriel,  a  duskv  melancholy  sprite. 
As  ever  sullied  tf^e  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  centia'l  earth,  his  proper  scene, 
Kcpair'd  to  search  thegloomv  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  ])inions  flits  the  Gnome, 
And  in  a  vapor  reach'd  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  thiss\illen  region  knows  ; 
The  dreaflfvd  F'ast  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 
Here,  in  a  grotto,  sheltcr'd  close  from  air. 
And  screen'd  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare. 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed. 
Pain  on  her  side,  and  iSTegrim  atherhead.fplace^ 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne  !  alike  in 
But  diflVing  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill-nature,  like  an  antient  maid. 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white array'd , 
Wi!th  store  of  pray'rs  for  mornings,  nights,  and 

noons, 
Her  hand  is  fill'd  j  her  bosom  with  lampoons. 

There 
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Tlit're  Atttctailon,  wiili  a  sickly  mien, 
Shows  ill  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighlcen  ; 
.-  ,   Praclis'd  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside, 
'   '   Faints  into  air^,  and  languishes  with  pride  J 
On  the  rich  qwilt  sinks  ^vith  becoming  woe, 
Wra})t  in  a  gown,  for  sickness  and  for  show. 
TIk:  fiiir  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these. 
When. each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

A  constant  vapor  o'er  the  palace  Hies, 
Strarige  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise  j 
Dreadful  as  hermits  dreams  in  haunted  shades, 
/  Or  bright  as  visions  of  expiring  maids  : 

Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spires, 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires  ; 
Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  J^lysian  scenct^, 
And  crystal  domes,  mid  angels  and  machines. 
Unnumber'd  throngs  on  ev'ry  side  are  seen 
Of  bodies  chang'tl  to  various  forms  by  Spleen. 
'  \   Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  field  out, 

I   One  bent ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout : 

i  A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod,  walks  ; 

■    Here  sfghs  ajar,  ;md  ther*^  a  goo^e-pyc  talks  ; 

'-   Men  i)rove  vvitij  cliild,  as  powerful  fancy  v\<n-ks. 

And  maids,  turn'd  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks. 

Safe  pass'd  the  (rnomethro'  this  fantastic  band, 

A-branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand  : 

Then  thus  address'd  the  Pow'r  : — Hail,  way- 

wnrd  Oueen  ! 
AVho  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen  : 
Parent  of  vapors,  and  of  female  wit. 
Who  gives  til'  hysteric  or  poetic  fit; 
On  various  tempers  act,  by  various  ways, 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays  ; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  Nymph  there  is,  that  all  thy  pow'r  disdains. 
And  thousand  more  in  equal  mirth  maintains. 
]iul,  oh!  if  e'er  thy  Gnome  could  spoil  a  grace, 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face, 
Likecitn>u-\v;iters  matrons  cheeks  inflame. 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losin";  game; 
If  e'er  with  hairy  horns  1  planted  heads. 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  caus'd  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude. 
Or  discompos'd  the  head-dress  of  a  prude. 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lapdog  gave  disease. 
Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  coidd  ease. 
Hear  ine,  and  touch  J^elinda  with  chagrin  : 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen. 

The  goddess,  with  a  discontented  air. 
Seems  to  reject  him,  tho'  she  grant  his  prav'r. 
A  wond'rous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
I>ike  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds  ; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
"-  ighsjsobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues, 
V  vial  next  she  fills  witli  fainting  fears. 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefs,  and  flowing  tears. 
The  Gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away, 
S|)reads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  tOi 

day. 
Sunk  in  Thalestris*  arms  the  Nymph  he  found, 
ller  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound  : 
Full  o'er  their  headi  the  swelling  bag  he  rent. 
And  all  the  Furies  issued  at  the  veat. 


Belinda  burns  with  more  than  mortal  ire,     •' 
And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising- fire,    [crlei, 
O  wretched  maid  !    she  spread  her  hands,  an4 
(Wliile  HamjJton's  echoes  Wretched  maid  re- 
Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  Constant  caro  [plied) 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare  ? 
For  this  your  Locks  in  paper  durance  bound. 
For  this  with  tort'riiig  irons  wreath'd  around  ? 
For  this  with  fillets  strain'd  your  tender  head. 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  I 
Gods  !  shall  the  ravishcr  display  your  hair. 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  1 
Honor  forbid  !  at  whose  unrivail'd  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Methlnks  already  1  your  tears  sur\ey. 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say  ; 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast, 
xVnd  all  your  honor  in  a  whisper  lost ! 
How  shall  1,  then,  your  helpless  fame  defend? 
'Twill  then  be  infamy  to  seem  your  friend  ! 
And  shall  this  prize,  th'  inestimable  prize; 
Hxpos'd  thro'  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes. 
And  heighlen'd  by' the  diamond's  circling  rays. 
On  that  rapapious  hand  for  ever  bUue  ? 
Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde-park  Circus  crow. 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  souiul  of  j3ow  f 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall  ; 
Men,  monkeys,  lapdogs,  parrots,  perish  all  ! 

She  said  ;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repairs. 
And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precious  halii.  j 
(Sir  Plume  of  amber  snuft'-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane)  : 
\\'ith  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face. 
He  first  the  snuft-box  open'd,  then  the  case. 
And  thus  broke  out — "  My  Lord,  why,  what  the 
**  devil !  ['*  must  be  civil ! 

"  Z — ds  !    damn  the  Lock  !    'fore  Gad,  von 
'♦  Plague  on  t!  'tispastajcst — nay,  prithee,  pox'l 
**  Give  her  the  hair?" — he  spoke,  and  rapp'd 
his  box. 

It  grieves  me  much  (rejUied  the  Peer  again) 
Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  \'ain; 
But  by  this  Loek,  this  sacred  Lock,  I  swear, 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  hs  parted  hair  j 
Which  never  more  its  honors  shall  renew, 
Clipp'd  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew )> 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air. 
This  hand,  which  won  it,  .shall  for  ever  wear. 
He  spoke,  and  speaking  in  proud  triumph  spread- 
The  long-contended  honors  of  her  head. 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  Gnome!  forbear  not  so  , 
He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow. 
Then,  see !  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears. 
Her  eyes  half-laugui.shinghalf-drown'd  in  tears  ; 
On  her  heav'd  bosOm  hung  her  drooping  head. 
Which  with  a  sigh  she  rais'd,  and  thus  she  said . 

For  ever  curs'd  be  this  detested  day, 
W^hich  snatch'd  my  best,  my  fav'rite'curlawayl 
Happy,  ah  ten  times  happy,  had  I  been. 
If  Hampton-Court  thesti  eyes  had  never  seen  I 
Yet  am  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid 
By  love  of  courts  to  num'rous  ills  betray'd. 
Oh,  had  1  rather  unadmir'd  rcmain'd 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  nprtherii  land  : 
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Where  the  guilt  chariot  uevcf  marks  the  \vay, 
W  here  none  learn  Ouibrc,  none  e'er  tastt-  bohea: 
There  kcjot  my  clianiis  canceaTd  front  mortal  eye, 
l^ike  ruse^  that  in  departs  blown  and  die. 
What  niov\l  my  inind  vvitliyouthful  lords  to  ronm? 
O  had  1  stay'd,  and  saiil  my  prayVs  at  home  J 
'Twui  this  the  morning  omens  secnvd  to  tell  : 
Tlnicefrommylremhlinghandthepatch-hoxfell; 
The  tott'rin^  China  shook  without  a  wind  ; 
Nay  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind ! 
A  sylph  too  warn'd  me  ol"  the  threats  of  Fate 
In  mystic  visions,  now  behevM  two  late  ! 
See  the  poor  renmant  of  these  slighted  hairs  ! 
My  hand  shall  rend  whatev'n  tliy  rapine  spares: 
THese,  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break. 
Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck  ; 
The  sister  lock  now  sits  uncouth  alone, 
And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own  ; 
Uncnrl'd  it  hangs,  the  fatal  sheers  demands. 
And  tempts  once  more  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 
/Oh  hadst  thou,  cruel  I  been  content  to  seise 
4  Haira  less  in  sight,  at*  any  hairs  but  these  ! 

CAKTO    V. 

She  said  ;  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears. 
But  Fate  and  Jove  had  stopp'd  the  Baron's  ears. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails  ; 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails  ? 
Not  half  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain. 
While  Anna  begg  d,  and  Dido  rag'd  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  wav'd  her  faa; 
Silence  ensu'd,  aud  thus  the  nymph  began  : 

Say,  why  are  beauties  prais'dand  honor'd  most, 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  thevain  man's  toast? 
Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  aflbrd. 
Why angelscaird,andangel-likeador'd ?  [beaux, 
Why  roiuid  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-glov'd 
Why  bows  the  side  box  from  its  inmost  rows  ? 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains. 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains  : 
That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front-liox  grace, 
Behold  tlie  first  m  virtue  as  in  face  ! 
Oh!  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small  )X)x,  or  chas'd  old  age  away, 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares 

produce. 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use  ? 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint  j 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 
But  since,  alas  !  frail  beauty  must  decay  , 
Curl'd  or  uncurl'd,  since  locks  w  ill  turn  to  grey; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shitll  fade ; 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid ; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  pow'r  to  use. 
And  keep  good  humor  still,  whateer  we  lose? 
And  trust  me,  dear  !  good  humor  can  prevail. 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding 

fail. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 
So  spoke  the  daine,  but  no  applause  ensued  j 
Belinda  frown'd,  Thalestris  call'd  her  Prude. 
To  arms,  to  arms  !  the  fierce  Virago  cries. 
And  swift  as  lightning  te'the  coaibat  flics. 


All  side  in  parties,  and  bt'gni  th' attack  ;  [nark  > 
l''ans  clap,  silks  rustle,  aud  tough  whalebone* 
Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts  confus'dly  rise. 
And  bass  and  treble  voices  strike  ihc  skies. 
No  connnon  weapons  in  their  hands  are  found;' 
Like  gods  they  r<*;ht,  nordrcjul  a  movlal  wuuJid. 
So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gcnls  engage. 
And  heavenly  breastji  with  human  passions  rage^- 
'(rniust  Pallas,  Mars;  l/.itona,  Hermes,  arms  j 
And  all  Olympus  rings  with  loud  alarums ; 
.love's  thunder  roars,  lieav'u  trembles  all  around, 
Bl  ueNoj)tune  storms,  ihebelloNAinudeepsresountl: 
Earth  shakes  hernodding  low'rs.thc  ground  give* 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day.  [wayy 

Trium):hant  U^mbriel  on  a  sconce's  height 
Clapp'd  his  glad  winf^s,  and  sat  to  view  the  fight : 
Propt  on  their  bodkin  spears,  the  sprites  survey 
The  growin;.!:  combat,  or  assist  the  Iray. 

Wiiile  thro'  the  press  enrag'd  Thalestris  friesy 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  e>esv 
A  beau  and  willing  perish'd  in  the  throng  ; 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 
•*  Oh  cruel  nyniph  !  a  living  death  I  hear,'* 
Cried  Dappervvit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fcipling  upwards  cast  i 
"  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing!"  was  his  last. 
Thus  on  Meander's  fiow'ry  margin  lies 
Th'  expiring  Swa^i,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 

When  bohl  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Clarissa  down,; 
Chloe  stepjj'd  in,  and  kill'd  him  with  a  frown } 
She  smil'd  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain  ; 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  reviv'<{  ao;ain. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air. 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair ; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side  ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies. 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes  : 
Nor  fear'd  the  chief  th*  unequal  fight  to  trj-. 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord,  with  manly  strength  endued^ 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued  : 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snufl'tlie  wily  virgin  threw  ; 
The  Gnomes  direct,  to  ev'ry  atom  just. 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 
Sudden  with  starting  tears  each  eve  o'erflows, 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  liis  nose. 

Now  meet  thy  flite,  incens'd  Belinda  cried. 
And  drew  her  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side 
(The  same,  his  antient  personage  to  deck. 
Her  great  great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  three  seal  rings  ;  which,  after  melted  down. 
Formed  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown  : 
Her  infant  grand-dames  whistle  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew  j 
Then  in  a  bodkin  grac'd  her  mother'*  hairs. 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wcars)i 
Boast  not  my  fall,  he  cried,  insulting  foe  1 
Thou  by  some  others  shall  he  laid  as  low  : 
Nor  thii»k,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind  ; 
All  that  1  dread  is  leaving  you  behind ! 
Rather  than  so,  ah  let  me  still  survive. 
And  burn  in  Cupid's  flaiiiw  —  but  burn  alive. 
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Restore  the  T.ock  !  she  cries  ;  aiid  all  around 
Kcitore  t!^e  Lock  !   the  vuultrd  roofs  rebound. 
Kot  tierce  Otiiello  in  so  loud  a  strain 
Koar'd  i»)r  the  handkerchiefthatcaus'd  his  pain. 
Butbe*.?  how  oft  auibitious  Minis  are  cross'd. 
And  chief'b  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost ! 
The  L(K'k,obtiiiu'dwirli  ituili,aiidkeptsv!thpain, 
In  ev'ry  place  is  sou!i:!it,  but  sought  in  vain  : 
With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blest. 
So  ilea vcn  decrees  1  With  heaven  who caiuoi-.tcstr 

.Some  thoiijjcht  it  mounted  to  the  Lunar  sphere, 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasur'd  there. 
There  hero's  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  rases, 
And  })eaux  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-c;iscs. 
'I'here  broken  vowsand  death-bed  alms  are  found, 
w\nd  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  ribbands  bound  ; 
'I'he  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  man's  pray'rs. 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs, 
C'atjes  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea, 
Dried  butierriies,  and  U)mes  ofcasuistry. 

J  Jut  trust  the  Muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Thu'  mark'd  by  none  but  quick  poetic  eyes  : 
So  Kouie's  great  foimder  lo  the  heavens  with- 
7'o  i'roculus  alone  confest  in  view.  [drew, 

A  sud<ieii  star,  it  shot  thro'  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behiiyl  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  lierenice's  Locks  first  rose  so  bright. 
The  heaven's  bespangling  with  dishevcU'd  light. 
The  Sylphs  beheld  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 
And  pleas'd  pursue  its  progress  thro'  the  skies. 

This  the  lieau-monde  shall  from  the  Mall  sur- 
And  hail  with  nmsic  its  propitioiu  ray  ;      [vcy. 
This  th(i  blest  Lover  shall  fur  Venus  take. 
And  iend  u\)  vows  from  llosamonda's  lake. 
This  Partridu;c  ^oon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  thro'  Galila^o's  eyes; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  ofXouis  and  tlie  fall  of  Rome. 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph!  to  mourn  thyra- 
visliM  hair. 
Which  adds  new  ^loiy  to  the  shining  sphere ! 
Not  all  the  treses  that  fair  head  can  boast, 
Sliall  <lravv  such  covy  as  the  Lock  you  lost. 
For,  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye, 
Wlicii,  after  millions  slain  yourself  shall  die  ; 
W^hen  those  fair  suns  shall'set,  as  set  they  nmst. 
And  all  those. tres-es  shall  be  laid  in  dust ; 
This  I^)ck  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame. 
And  'uiidst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 

I II.  ElegtjtoflieMcmoTt/ofanU'nfortttnalel.adi/. 
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Whx\t    beck'ning    ghost    along     the     moon- 
light shade. 
Invites  my  steps,  and  poiiits  to  yonder  glafle? 
Tis  she  ! —but  why  that  ble(^diiig  bosom  gor'd  ! 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ? 
Oh  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly]  tell. 
Is  it  in  heaven  a  crime  to  love  too  well  ? 
To  bear  too  tender  or  too  firm  a  heart, 
T«  act  a  Lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  ? 
Js  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 
V-or  tli05€  who  greatly  think,  or  braycly  di«  ? 


Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  pow'rs !  her  "Qui  aspixd 
.\l)wvc  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  1 
Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  biest  abodes. 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods! 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  hevocs  glows. 
Most  souls  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age. 
Dull,  sullen  pris'ners  in  the  body's  cage; 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  burn  a  length  of  years, 
L'^scless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulci^res ; 
Like  eastern  kings,  a  la/y  state  they  keep, 
•And  close  confin'd  in  their  own  palace  sleep. 

From  ihe^  ^)erhaj)S  (ere  Nature  bid  her  die) 
Fate  suatcird  her  early  to  the  pity  in  j^  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  sj)irits  flow, 
And  sejxirate  from  their  kindred  dregs  bclo^y, 
S<,)  flcAv  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redtem  her  race. 

But  thou  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good^^ 
Thou  mean  destrier  of  thy  brother's  blood! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  checks,  now  fading  at  tlie  blast  of  death; 
Coldistliat  breath  which  warm'd  the  world  before, 
Aud  tl'.iisc  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  Justice  rules  the  bail, 
Thus  shall  your  wives  and  thus  your  children  fall  j 
On  ail  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits. 
And  fre(pienr  hearses  shall  besiege  your  rates  ; 
There  passengers  shall  stand  ;  and  pointing  say 
(While  the  long  fun'rals  blacken  all  the  way), 
Lo !  these  were  they  whose  souls  the  Furies  steel'd. 
And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away. 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  j)ageant  of  a  day  ! 
So  perish  all  whose  breast  ne'er  learn'u  to  gtow 
For  others'  good  or  melt  at  others'  woe. 

What  can  atone,  oh  ever-injur'd  shade  ! 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  ? 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear, 
Pleas'd  thy  pale  gliost,  orgrac'dthy  mournfulhie;^; 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  cles'd. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorn'd. 
By  strangers  honor'd,iUid  by  strangers  mourn'd  ! 
VVhat  tho'  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,^  perhaps  then  mourn  a  year. 
And  benr  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances  aud  the  public  show; 
What  the  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace. 
Nor  polish'd  marble  emulate  thy  face  ; 
What  tho'  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallqw'd  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ; 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  bedress'd. 
And  the  green  turf  lie.  lightly  on  thy  breast. 
There  shall  the  morn  her  earliest  tears  bestow. 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow  ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'crshade 
The  ground,  noiv  sacred  by  thy  rcliques  made. 

So  i)eaceful  rests,  witholit  a  stone^  a  name, 
Wh;it  once  had  beatity,  title*,  wealth  and  fame. 
How  lov'd,  how  hoaor'd  once,  avails  thoc  not. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot : 
A  heap  oCdutt  aloiie  remains  of  thee  ; 
'Tis  all  thou  ti^  tnd  »U  the  proud  shall  be ! 
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poets  themselves  must  AaII,  like  those  they  sung, 
Deaf  the  prais'd  cara'nd  mute  the  tun<?fal  tongue. 
Ev'n  lie,  Avhoscboul  now  melts  iii  mournful  lays. 
Shall  siiortly  want  tlae  gen'rcnistcar  ho  pays  :  " 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
The  Mu§c  forgot,  and  thou  bclov'd  no  more ! 
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§  12.  Prologue  foMr. Addison' sTragcdy  of  Ca to. 

Pope. 
To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art. 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart ; 
To  make  mankind  in  conscious  a  irtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold  : 
Fpr  this  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  stage. 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  thro'  ev'ry  age ; 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept. 
Our  Author  shuns  by  vulvar  springs  to  move 
The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love  ; 
In  pitying  love  we  but  our  weakness  show. 
And  vvdd  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  moregen'rous  cause, 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws  ; 
He  bids  your  breasts  with  antient  ardor  rise, 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyes. 
Virtue  confest  in  hitman  shaj)e  he  draws, 
What  Plato  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was  : 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays, 
But  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itselfsurveys — 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate. 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws, 
What  bpsom  beats  noi  in  his  country's  cause  ? 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  ev'ry  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groaji  ,and  docs  not  wish  to  bleed? 
Ev'n  when  proud  Casar,  'midst  triumphal  cars. 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars. 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
Show'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state  ; 
As  her  dead  father's  rev'rend  image  pas&'d. 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast ; 
The  triumph  ceas'd,  tears  gush'd  from  ev'ry  eye  ; 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by  j 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd. 
And  honor'd, Caesar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 

Britons,  attend  :  be  worth  like  this  approv'dj 
And  show,  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 
With  honest  scorn  tlie  first  fam'd  Cato  view'd 
SomelearningartsfromGreece  whom  shesubdu'd. 
Our  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves ;  assert  the  stage  j 
Be  justly  warn'd  with  your  own  native  rage  : 
Such  plays  alone  should  win  a  British  ear. 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  dlsdain'd  to  hear. 


§13.  Epilogue  to  Mr, RoivesJan& Shore.  Pope. 
Prodigious  this!  the  frail  one  of  our  play 
From  her  own  sex  should  mercy  find  to-day! 
You  might  have  held  the  pretty  head  aside,   ■ 
Peep'^d  in  your  fans,  beea  «&uo«*.lbus,  afti  cried 


The  play  may  pass — but  tliat  strange  creature 

Shore, 
I  cnn't  —  indeed  now —  I  so  hate  a  whore  — ^ 
Just  as  a  blockhead  rubs  his  tlioughtless  skullj 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  boni  a  fuol, 
So  from  a  sister  slmu.'r  you  shall  hear, 
V*  How  strangely  you  expose  yourself,  my  dearl" 
But  let  me  die,  all  raillery  apart. 
Our  sex  are  still  forgiving  at  their  heart  j 
And  did  not  wicked  custom  so  contrive, 
We  'd  be  the  best  gpod-fiatur'd  things  alive. 

There  are,  'tis  true,  who  tell  another  tale. 
That  virtuous  ladies  envv  while  they  rail ; 
Such  rage  without  betravs  the  fire  within  ; 
In  some  close  corner  of  the  soul  tliey  sin  ; 
Still  hoarding  up,  most  scandalously  nice. 
Amidst  their  virtue  'sa  reserve  of  vice. 
The  godly  dame,  who  fleslilv  failings  damns, 
Scolds  with  her  maid,or  with  her  chaplain  crams. 
Would  you  enjoy  soft  nights  and  soli<l  dinners. 
Faith,  gallants,  board  wiih  saints,  and  bed  with 

Well,  ifourauthorin  the  wife  offends,  [sinners. 
He  has  a  husband  that  will  make  amends  : 
He  draws  him  gentle,  tender,  and  forgiving  ; 
And  sure  such  kind  good  creatures  may  be  living, 
In  days  of  old  they  pardon'd  breach  of  vows  j 
Stern  Cato's  self  was  no  relentless  spouse  : 
Plu — Plutarch — what 's  his  namethat  w riles  his 
Tells  us.  that  Cato  dearly  lov'd  his  wife :      [life  ? 
Yet  if  a  friend  a  night  or  so  should  need  her. 
He  'd  recommend  her  as  a  special  breeder. 
To  lend  a  wife,  few  here  would  scruple  make; 
But,  pray,  which  of  you  all  would  tiike  her  back? 
Tho'  with  the  Stoic  chief  our  stage  may  ring. 
The  Stoic  husband  was  the  glorious  thing. 
The  man  had  courage,  was  a  sage,  'tis  true. 
And  lov'd  his  country — ■but  what's  that  to  you? 
Those  strange  examples  ne'er  were  made  to  niyc. 
But  the  kind  cuckold  might  instruct  the  city; 
Thjcre  many  an  honest  mar  may  copy  C^ato, 
Who  ne'er  saw  naked  sword,  or  look'd  in  Plato. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace   , 
That  Edward's 'Miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face; 
To  sec  a  |)icce  of  failing  flesh  and  blood 
In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good  ; 
Faith,  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 
Come  here  iri  crowdsjandstarethestrumpetdowni 


§  14.     The  Temple  of  Fame.     Pope. 
In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  show'rs 
Call   forth    the  greens,  and   wake    the  rising 

flow'rs ; 
When  op'ning  buds  salute  the  welcome  day, . 
And  earth  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray  ; 
As  balmy  sleep  had  charm'd  my  cares  to  rest. 
And  love  itself  was  banish'd  from  my  breast, 
(What  time  the  morn  mysterious  visions  brings. 
While  purer  slumbers  spread  theirgolden  vvings,) 
A  train  of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rose ; 
And,  join'djthis  intellectual  scene  compose;     . 
I  stood,  methought,  betwixt  earth,  scaa,  and 
The  whole  creation  open  to  my  eyes  j       [skies  j 
In  air  self  balanc'd  hung  Uie  glolbe  below. 
Where  mountains  rise,  and <?ircling  oceans  flow  j 

Here 
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Here  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  were  seen. 
There  tow'ry  cities,  and  the  forests  green  ; 
Here  sailing  ships  dcHght  the  wand'rin^-  eves, 
There  trees  and  inter.'iiinglcd  temples  rise  : 
Now  a  clear  sun  the  shining  scene  dii^plays. 
The  transient  lanchcape  now  in  clouds  decays. 

O'er  the  wide  prospect  as  I  saz'd  around. 
Sudden  I  heard  a  wild  promiscuous  sound, 
Like  broken  thunders  that  at  distance  roar. 
Or  billows  murm'ring  on  the  hollow  shore : 
Then,  gazing  up,  a  glorious  pile  beheld. 
Whose  tow'ring  summit  ambient  clouds  con- 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay,  [ceal'd. 
Steep  its  ascent,  and  slipp'ry  was  the  way  ; 
The  wond'rous  rock  like  Parian  marble  shone, 
Aivl  scem'd  to  distant  sight  of  solid  stone. 
Inscriptions  here  of  various  names  1  vicw'd. 
The  greater  part  by  hostile  time  subdued  ; 
Yet  wide  were  sprejid  their  fame  in  ages  past, 
And  poets  once  had  ])romis*d  ihey  should  last. 
Some,  fresh  engrav'd,  appear'd  of  "wits  renowi^'d; 
I  look'd  again,  nor  coidd  tlieir  trace  be  found. 
Critics  I  saw,  that  other  names  deface. 
And  fix  their  own  with  laljor  in  their  place  ; 
Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resign'd. 
Or  disappear'd,  and  left  the  first  behind. 
Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  alone. 
But  felt  th'apj)roaches  of  too  warm  a  sun  ; 
For  fiimc,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy,  than  excess  of  praise. 
Yet  part  no 'injuries  of  heaven  could  feel, 
Like  crystal,  faithful  to  the  graving  steel : 
The  rock's  high  summit,  in  the  temple's  shade. 
Nor  heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 
There  names  inscrib'd  unnumber'd  a^es  past, 
From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  itself  shall  last ; 
Tiiese  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays,      [days. 
Spread,  and  grow  brighter,  with  the  length 'of 

SoZembla'sr()cks(the  beauteous  work  of  frost) 
Rise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast; 
Pale  suns,  imfelt,  ai  distance  roll  away. 
And  on  th'  impassive  ice  the  lightnii/gs  play ; 
Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply. 
Till  the  bright  mountains  ])rdp  th'  incumbcntsky . 
As  Atlas  fix'd,  each  hoary  pile  ap|x*ars 
The  gaihcr'd  winter  ofu  thousand  years. 
On  this  foundation  Fame's  high  teinple  stands; 
Stupendous  pile  !  not  rear'd  by  mortal  hands. 
Whate'cr  proud  Koaifc-  or  artful  Greece  beheld. 
Or  elder  liabylon,  its  frame  excell'd.' 
Four  faces  had  the  dome,  and  ev'ry  face 
Of  various  structure,  but  of  equal  grace  : 
Four  brazen  gates,  on  columns  lifted  high. 
Salute  th'  dift'rent  quarters  of  the  sky. 
Here  fabled  chiefs,  in  darker  ages  born. 
Or  worthies  old,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn. 
Who  cities  rais'd,  ortam'd  a  monstrous  raQ?, 
The  walls  in  venerable  order  grace  : 
Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown. 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Westward  a  sumptuous  frontispiece  appear'd. 
On  Doric  pillars  of  white  marble  rear'd, 
Crown'd  with  an  architrave  of  anlicnt  mold, 
And  sculpture  rising  on  the  roughsn'd  gold. 


In  shaggy  spoils  here  Theseus  was  beheld. 
And  Perseus  dreadful  with  Minerva's  shield : 
There  great  Alcides,  stooping  with  h's  toil, 
Re;  t^  on  his  club,  and  hokls  th*  Hesperian  spoil : 
Here  Orpheus  sings;  trees  moving  tj  the  sounds 
Start  from  their  roots,  and  form  a  shade  around^ 
Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Slrikes,  and  beholds  a  sudden  Thebes  aspire ! 
Cythaaron's  echoes  answer  to  his  call. 
And  half  the  mouniain  rolls  into  a  wall : 
There  might  you  see  the  length'ning  spires  ascend. 
The  domes  swell  up,  the  widening  arches  bend. 
The  growing  tow'rs  like  exhalations  rise. 
And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  skies.! 

The  Eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold!. 
With  duuaond  flaming,  and  Barbaric  gold. 
ThereNinusshone,whospread  th' Assyrian  fame. 
And  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  name  : 
There,  in  long  robes,  the  royal  Magi  stand  ; 
Grave  Zoroaster  waves  the  circling  wand  : 
The  sage  Chaldaeans  rob'd  in  white  appear'd, 
And  Brachmans,  deep  in  desart woods  reyer'd, 
I'hcse  stopp'd  the  moon,  and  call'd  th'  unbodied 

shades. 
To  midnight  banquets  in  the  glim  mVing  glades; 
Made  visioniry  fabrics  round  them  rise. 
And  airy  spectres  skim  before  their  eyes  ; 
Of  Talismans  and  Sigils  knew  the  pow'r,| 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  nour. 
Superior,  and  alone,  Confucius  stood. 
Who  taught  that  useful  science,  to  be  good. 

But,  on  the  South,  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  Egypt's  priests  the  gilded  niches  grace. 
Who  measur'd  earth,  describ'd  the  starry  sphere?. 
And  trac'd  the  long  records  of  lunar  years. 
High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view. 
Whom  sceptred  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew  : 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold. 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  in  scales  of  gold. 
Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  plac'd, 
x\nd  thelearn'd  walls  wi^h  hieroglyhics  grac'd. 

Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barb'rous  pride ; 
There  huge  colossus  rose,  with  trophies  crown'd  j 
.\nd  Rimic  characters  were  grav'd  around. 
There  satZamolxis  with  erected  eyes; 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  colunuis,  smear'd  with  blood. 
The  horrid  forms  of  Scythian  heroes  stood, 
Druids  and  bards  (theironceloud  haq^s  unstrung). 
And  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poets  suiig. 
Tijcse,  and  a  thousand  ijiorc  of  doubtful  fame. 
To  whom  old  fables  give  a  lasting  name. 
In  ranks  adorn'd  the  Temple's  outward  face  • 
The  wall,  in  lustre  and  etlect  like  glass. 


Which  o'er  cacli  object 


ravious  dyes. 


Enlarges  some,  and  others  nudtipHes 
Nor  void  of  emblem  was  the  mystic  vrall  j 
For  thus  romantic  Fame  increases  all. 
The  Teun)lc  shakes,  the  sounding  gates  un- 
fold, 
Wide  vaults  appear,  and  roofs  of  fretted  gold  ; 
Rais'd  on  a  thousand  pillars,  wreath'd  around 
With  liiircl  foliage,  and  with  eagles  crpwn'd 

Q  Of 
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Of  bright  transparent  beryl  were  the  walls, 

The  friezes  i^old,  and  ^olcl  the  capitals  • 

As  heaven  with  stars,  the  roofs  wiih  jewels  glow?. 

And  ever-living  lamps  dejiend  in  rows. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  each  spacious  gate, 

The  sage  Historians  in  while  ganneuts  wait ; 

Grav'd  o'er  their  seats  the  form  of  Time  was 

f  )und. 
His  scythe  reversM,  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 
Within  stood  Heroes,  vvho  thro*  loud  alarms 
In  bloody  fields  pursu'd  renown  in  arms. 
High  on  "a  throne,  with  trophies  charg'd,!  view'd 
The  Yoiith  that  all  things  but  himself  subdu'd; 
His  feet  on  sceptres  and  tiaras  rrod, 
And  his  horn'd  head  belied  the  Lybian  god. 
There  Csesar,  gracM  with  both  Minerva?,  shone ; 
Cassar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own  ; 
Unmov'd,  superior  still,  in  ev'ry  state. 
And  scarce  detested  in  his  country's  fate. 
But  chief  were  those  who  not  for  empire  fought. 
But  whh  their  toils  their  people's  satety  bought. 
High  o'er  the  rest  Epaminondas  stood  ; 
Timoleon,  glorious  in  his  brother's  blood  ; 
Bold  Scipio,  saviour  of  the  Roman  state, 
Great  in  his  triumphs,  in  retircmwU  great  ; 
And  wiijc  Anrellus,  in  whose  well-taught  mind-^ 
With  boundless  pow'r  nnboundcd  virtuejoin'd,  v 
His  own  strict  judge,  and  patrcm  of  mankind. 3 

Much  suft'ring  heroes  ne.vt  their  honors  claim, 
Those  of  less  noisy  and  less  guilty  fame, 
Pair  Virtue's  silent  train  :  supreme  of  these 
Here  ever  shines,  the  godlike  Socrates  ; 
He  whom  ungrateful  Athens  could  expel. 
At  all  times  jusf  but  wjien  he  sign'd  ihe  sheir; 
Here  his  abede  the  martvr'd  Phocion  claims, 
With  Agis,  not  the  last  of  Spartan  namcii ; 
XJnconquer'd  Cato  shows  the  wound  he  tore  ; 
And  Bruins  his  ill  genius  meets  no  more. 

But  in  the  centre  of  the  hallow'd  choir, 
Six  pompons  columns  o'er  the  rest  a8])ire  ; 
Around  the  shrine  itself  of  Fame  they  stand, 
Hold  the  chief  honors,  and  the  fane  command. 
High  on  the  first  the  mighty  Homer  shone. 
Eternal  adamant  composed  his  throne  j 
Father  of  verse  !  in  holy  fillets  drest. 
His  silver  beard  wav'd  gently  o'er  his  breast ; 
Tho'  blind,  a  boldness'^in  his  looks  appears; 
Jn  years  hu  secm'd,  but  not  impair'd  by  years. 
The  wars  of  Troy  were  round  the  pillar  seen  : 
Here  fierce TydideswoundF.i,the  Clyprian  queen  ; 
Here  Hector  glorious  from  Patroclus'  fall, 
Heredragg'd  in  triumph  round  the  Trojan  wall: 
Motion  and  life  did  ev'ry  part  insjjire,  ' 

Bold  Avas  the  work,  and  prov'd  the  master's  fire  -, 
A  strong  expression  most  he  seem'd  t'  affect. 
And  here  and  there  elisclos'd  a  brave  neglect. 

A  golden  column  next  in  rank  appear'd, 
On  which  a  shrine  of  ))ure-t  gold  was  rear'd  ; 
Finish'd  the  whole,  and  labor'd  ev'ry  part. 
With  patient  touches  of  unwearied  art : 
The  Mantuau  there  in  sober  triumph  sate, 
Compos'd  his  posture,  and  his  1-ook  sedate  3 
On  Homer  still  he  fix'd  a  rev'rent  eye. 
Great  without  pride,  in  modest  majesty. 


In  living  sculpture  on  the  sides  were  spread 
The  Latian wars,  and  haughty  Turnus  dead  ; 
Eliza  stretch'd  ujKni  the  fuu'ral  pyre; 
iEuens  bending  with  his  A-yed  sire  : 
Troy  flam*d  in  burning  gold  ;  and  o'er  the  throne 
Arms  and  tiic  Man  in  golden  cvphers  shone. 

Four  swans  sustain  a  car  of  silver  bright,  [flight: 
With  heads  advanc'd,  and  pinions  stretdi'df  for 
Here,  like  some  furious  j)rophet,  Pindar  rode. 
And  seem'd  to  labor  with  th'  inspiruig  god. 
Across  the  harp  a  careless  hand  he  flings, 
And  boldly  sinks  into  the  sounding  strings. 
The  figur'd  ^ames  of  Greece  the  column  grace ; 
Neptune  and  Jove,  survey  the  ra})id  race. 
The  youths  hung  o'er  their  chariots  as  they  run. 
The  fiery  steeds  seem  starting  from  the  stone  : 
The  champions,  in  distorted  posture,  threat : 
And  all  appear'd  irregularly  great. 

Here  happy  Horace  tun'd  th'  Ausonian  Ivre 
To  sweeter  i^ounds.  and  temper'd  P'.ndar's  fire  ! 
Pleas'd  Willi  Alcacus'  manly  rage  t'  infuse 
The  softer  s[)irit  of  the  Sapphic  Muse. 
The  polish'd  pillar  difl'rcnt  sculptures  grace; 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  l3rass. 
Here  smiling  Loves  and  Bacchanals  appear  ; 
The  .Tullan  star,  and  great  Augustus  here. 
The  Doves  that  round  the  infant  poet  spreact 
Myrtles  and  bays,  hang  hov'ring  o'er  his  head. 

Here,  in  n  shrine  that  cast  a  dazzling  light. 
Sat  fix'd  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagyrite  ; 
His  sacred  head  a  radiant  zodiac  crown'd> 
And  various  animals  his  sides  surround  ; 
His  piercing  eves,  erect,  appear  in  view 
Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through. 

With  equal  rays  immortal  Tully  shone  ; 
The  Roman  rostra  deek'd  the  consul's  throne  : 
Gath'ring  his  flowing  robe,  he  seem'd  to  stand 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretch'd  his  hand. 
Behind,  Rome's  genius  waits  with  civic  crownj. 
And  the  great  Father  of  his  country  owns. 

These  massv  columns  in  a  circle  rise. 
O'er  which  ajiompous  dome  invades  the  skies : 
Scarce  to  the  top  I  stretch'd  my  aching  sight. 
So  large  it  spread,  and  swell'd  to  such  a  height. 
Full  in  the  midst  ])roud  Fame's  imperial  seat 
With  jewels  blaz'd,  magnificently  great : 
The  vivid  em'ralds  there  revive  the  eye. 
The  flaming  rubies  show  their  sangume  dye. 
Bright  azure  rays  from  lively  sapphires  streiim. 
And  lucid  amber  casts  a  golden  gleam. 
With  vaj-ious-color'd  light  the  pavement  shone^r 
And  all  on  fire  appear'd  the  glowing  throne  ; 
The  dome's  high  arch  reflects  the  mmgled  blaze. 
And  fornis  a  rainbow  of  alternate  rays. 
When  on  tlie  Goddess  first  I  cast  mv  sight. 
Scarce  seem'd  her  statue  of  a  cubit's  lieight ; 
But  swell'd  to  larger  size,  the  more  1  gJu'd, 
Till  to  the  roof  her  tow'ring  head  she  rais'd. 
With  her,  the  temple  ev'ry  moment  grew  j 
And  ampler  visUis  open'd  to  my  view  :     , 
Upward  the  columns  shoot,  the  roofs  ascend. 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend. 
Such  was  her  form,  as  antient  bards  have  told. 
Wings  raise,  her>irms,  and  wings  her  feet  enfold  j 

A  thousand 
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\  thousand  huiy  tongues  the  Goddess  hears, 
\  thousand  0|)en  eyes,  a  tliousand  lisl'ning 
iivneatn  in  order  ran^Vl,  the  tuneful  Nine  [ears. 
•  llcr  vir^ui  handmaids)  still  attend  the  shrine  • 
With  eyes  on  F;unc  for  cner  fix'd,  the)  sing ; 
ForI'\\une  they  raise  the  voice, and  tune  the  itriug: 
With  time's  first  hirth  hegan  the  heavenly  lays, 
^\nd  Inst,  eternal,  thro'  the  length  of  days'. 

Around  these  wonders  as  I  casta  look. 
The  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  teni])le  shook  ; 
And  all  the  natie)ns,  sunimon'd  at  the  call, 
From  dift'rcnt  quarters  fill  the  crowded  hall : 
Of  various  tongues  the  mingled  soundswereheard; 
In  various  garbs  proiHiscuous  throngs  appeared  ; 
Thick  as  liie  bees  that  with  the  spring  renew 
Their  riow*ry  toils,  and  sip  the  fragrant  dew, 
When  the  wing  d  colonies  first  temj)t  the  sky, 
OVr  dusky  fields  and  shaded  \vaters  Hy, 
Or  settling  seise  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield, 
And  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  f^eld. 
Millions  of  suppliant  crowds  the  si irine  attend. 
And  all  degrees  before  the  Goddess  ])cnd  ; 
The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  sage. 
And  boasting  y-outh,  and  narrative  old  age. 
Tiieir  pleas  were  diH'rent,  their  request  thesame^ 
For  goo<l  and  bad  alike  are  fond  of  I'anie. 
Sonic  she  disgrac'd,    and    some   with   honors 
Unlike  successes A?qual  merits  found,    [crown'd  ; 
Thus  her  blind  sister,  fickle  Fortune,  reigns  ; 
And,  undiscerning,  scatters  crowns  and  chains. 

First  at  the  shrine  tlie  learned  world  a))pear. 
And  to  the  Goddess  thus  prefer  their  pray'r : 
Long   have   we   sought    t'  instruct  and  please 

mankind, 
With  studies  j)ale,  with  midnight  vigUs  blind  ; 
But  ihank'd  by  few,  rewarded  yet  by  none. 
We  here  appeal  to  thy  superior  throne  : 
On  wit  and  learning  the  just  prize  bestow  ; 
For  Fame  is  all  we  must  expect  below. 

The  Goddess  heard,  and  bade  the  Muses  raise 
The  golden  trum])et  of  eternal  praise  : 
From  pole  to  pole  the  winds  diffuse  the  sound. 
That  fills  the  circuit  of  the  world  around  ; 
Not  all  at  once,  as  thunder  breaks  the  cloud  : 
The  notes  at  first  were  ratlier  sweet  than  loud  ; 
By  just  degrees  the?  cv'ry  moment  rise, 
Fill  the  wide  earth,  and  gain  upon  the  skies. 
At  ev'rj'  breath  were  balmy  odors  shed, 
-Which  still  grew  sweeter  as  they  wider  spread  : 
Less  fragrant  scents  th'  unfolding  rose  cx^iales,  . 
Or  spices  breathing  in  Arabian  gales. 

Next  these  the  good  and  just,  an  awful  train. 
Thus  on  their  knees  address  the  sacred  fane  ; 
Since  living  virtue  is  with  envycurs'd. 
And  the  beat  men  are  treated  like  the  worst. 
Do  thou,  just  Goddess,  call  our  merits  forth^ 
And  give  each  deed  th'  exact  intrinsic  worth. 
Not  with  bare  justice  shall  your  act  be  crown'd 
(Said  Fame),  but  high  above  desert  renown'd  : 
Let  fuller  notes  th' applauding  world  amaze. 
And  the  loud  clarion  labor  in- your  praise. 

This  hand  dismiss'd,  behold  another  crowd 
Prefcrr'd  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bow'd  ; 
The  constant  tenor  ot  whose  well-spent  days 
No  less  desyrv'd  a  just  return  qf  praise. 


But  straight  the  direful  trump  of  slander  sounds! 
Thro' the  big  dome  the  doubhng  thunder  bounds; 
Loud  as  the  burst  of  cannon  rends  the  skies, 
Tlic  dire  report  thro'  ev'ry  region  flies  ; 
In  ev'ry  ear  incessant  rumors  rung, 
And  gath'rmg  scandals  drew  on  ev'ry  tongue. 
From  the  black  trumpet's  rusty  concave  broke 
Sulphureous  flames,  andcloudsof  rolling  smoke: 
The  pois'nous  vapor  blots  the  purple  skies. 
And  withers  all  before  it  as  it  flies.  [wore, 

A  troop  came  next  who  crowns  and  armor 
And  proud  <lefiance  in  their  looks  they  bore  : 
For  thee  (they  cried)  amidst  alarms  and  strife 
We  sail'd  in  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life  ; 
For  thee  whoilena lions fiU'dwithflaniesandblood, 
And  swam  to  empire  thro'  the  purple  flood. 
Those  ills  wc  dar'd  thy  inspiration  own  ; 
What  virtue  seenj'd,  was  done  for  thee  alone. 
Ambitious  foolsl  (theOucen  replied, and  frown'd) 
Be  all  your  acts  in  deep  oblivion  drown'dt 
There  sleep  forgot,  with  mighty  tyrants  gone  ; 
Your  statuesmoulder'd, and  yourriamesunknown; 
A  sudden  cloud  straight  snatch'd  them  from  my 
And  eachmajc"'stic  phantom  sunk  innight. [sight. 

Then  came  the  smallest  tribe  1  yet  had  seen  ; 
Plain  was  their  dr<;ss,  and  modest  was  their  mient 
Great  idol  of  mankind  1  we  neither  claim 
Tlic  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame  ; 
But,  safe  in  desarts  fro«i  th'  applause  of  men. 
Would  die  unheard  of,  as  we  liv'd  unseen. 
Tis  all  we  beg  thee,  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite. 
O  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake. 
To  follow  virtue  ev'n  for  virtue's  sake. 

And  live  there  men  who  slight:  im.mortal  fame? 
Who  then  with  incense  shall  adore  our  name  ? 
But,  mortals!  know,  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride 
To  bla/e  those \nrtues  which  the  good  would  hide. 
Rise!  Muses,  rise!  add  all  your  tuneful  breath  j 
These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death. 
She  said  :  in  air  the  trembling  music  floats. 
And  on  the  winds  truimphant  swell  the  notes  ; 
So  soft,  tho'  high,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  clear, 
Ev'n  list'ning  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  hear  \ 
To  forthest  shores  th'  ambrosial  spirit  flies, 
Sweet  to  the  >vorld,  and  grateful  to  the  skies. 

Next  these,  a  youthful  train  their  vows  ex- 
press'd,  [dress'd  ; 

With  feathers  crown'd,    with    gay  embroid'ry 
Hither,  they  cried,  direct  your  eyes,  and  sec 
The  men  of  pleasure,  dress,  and  gallantry  ; 
Ours  is  the  place  at  banquets,  balls,  and  plays;.. 
Sprightly  at  nights,  polite  are  all  our  days  ; 
Courts  we  frequent,  where  'tis  our  pleasing  care 
To  pay  due  visits,  and  address  the  fair:        « 
In  fact,  'tis  trucj  no  nymph  we  could  persuade 
But  still  in  fancy  vanquisti'd  ev'rv  maid  , 
Of  unknown  duchesses  lewd  talcs  we  tell  ^ 
Yet,  would  the  world  believe  us,  nil  were  well. 
The  joy  let  others  have,  and  wc  the  name  ; 
And  what  we  want  in  pleasure,  grant  in  fame. 

The  queen  assents, the  trumpet  rends  the  skies. 

And  at  each  blast  a  lady's  honor  dies.      [prcsis-'d 

Pleas'd  with  the  strange  success,  vast  numbers 

Around  the  shtine,  and  made  the  same  request : 

Q  'i  Wh»t- 
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What !  you  (ahe  cried)  unlearnd  in  arts  to  please,  ^ 
Slaves  to  yourselves,  and  even  tatig^u'd  with  eubc. 
Who  lose  a  length  of  undeserving  days  — 
Would  you  usurp  the  lover's  dear-bought  praise  ? 
To  just  contempt,  ye  vain  pretenders,  talli 
The  people's  fable  and  the  scorn  of  all ! 
Straight  the  blaok  clarion  sends  a  horrid  sound, 
Loud  laughs  burst  out,  and  bitter  scoffs  fly  round  j 
Whispers  are  heard,  with  taimts  reviling  loud. 
And  scornful  hisses  run  thro'  all  the  crowd. 

Last,those  who  boastof  mighty  mischiefs  done, 
Enslave  their  country,  or  usurp  a  tlnone  ; 
Or  who  their  glory's  dire  foundation  laid 
On  sov'reigns  ruin'd,  or  on  friends  betray *d  ; 
Calm  thinking  villahis,  whom  no  faith  could  fix. 
Of  crooked  counseb  and  dark  j)olitics  — 
Of  these  a  gloomy  tribe  surround  the  throne. 
And  beg  to  make  th'  immortal  treasons  known. 
The  trumpet  roars,  long  fleaky  flanu-s.  expire, 
With  sparks  that  scem'd  to  set  the  ^\ orld  on  fire. 
At  the  dread  sound  pale  mortals  stcuxl  ap:hast. 
And  startled  nature  Irembkd  witli  the  blast. 
This  having  heard  and  seen,  some  pow'r  un- 
known, 
Strait  chang'd  the  scene,  and  snatch 'd  me  from 

the  throne. 
Before  my  view  appear'd  a  structure  fair. 
Its  site  uncertain,  if  in  earth  or  air ; 
W  ith  rapid  motion  turn'd  the  mansion  round  ; 
With  ceaseless,  noise  the  ringing  walls  resound  ; 
Not  less  in  number  were  the  spacious  doors 
Tiian  leaves  on  trees,  or  sands  upon  the  shores  j 
Which  still  unfolded  staiwl,  by  night,  by  day. 
Pervious  to  winds,  and  open  evry  way. 
As  flames  by  nature  to  tne  skies  ascend, 
As  weighty  bodies  to  the  centre  tend. 
As  to  the  sea  returning  rivers  roll. 
And  the  touch'd  needle  trembles  to  the  pole  j 
Hither,  as  to  their  proper  place,  arise 
All  various  sounds  from  earth,  and  seas,  and^kics, 
Or  si>okc  aloud,  or  whisper'd  in  the  ear  j 
Nor  ever  silence,  rest,  or  peace  is  here. 
As  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes 
The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes  ; 
The  trembling  surface,  by  the  motion  stirr'd. 
Spreads  in  a  second  circle,  then  a  third ; 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  thefloatingringsadvancej 
Fill  all  the  wat'ry  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance : 
Thus ev'ry  voice  and  3ound,  whenfirsttney  break, 
On  neighb'ring  air  a  soft  iinpression  make  j 
Another  ambient  circle  then  they  move  -y 
That,  in  its  turn,  impels  the  next  above  ; 
Thro'  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent. 
And  spread  o'er  all  the  fluid  element. 

There  various  news  I  hciard  of  love  and  strife, 
Of  peace  and  war,  health,  sickness,  death,  and 

life  ; 
Of  loss  and  gain,  of  famine  and  of  store ; 
Of  storms  and  sea,  and  travels  on  the  shore ; 
Of  prodigies,  and  pertentsseen  in  air  ; 
Of  fires  and  plagues,  and  stars  with  blazing  hair ; 
Of  twrns  of  fortune,  changes  in  the  state  ; 
The  falls  of  favorites,  projects  of  the  great ; 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new  : 
All  neither  wholly  false,  not  wholly  true? 
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Above,  below,  without,  within,  around, 
Confus'd,  uinaunber'd  n udt it udes  are  found, 
Wh«  pass,  repass,  advance,  and  glide  away  ; 
Hosts  rais'd  by  fear,  and  phantoms  of  a  day: 
Astrologers,  that  future  fates  foreshcw  ; 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers  not  a  few ; 
And  priest,  und  party  zealots,  numerous  bands. 
With  home-born  lies,  or  tales  from  foreign  landsj 
Each  talk'd  aloud,  or  in  some  secret  place  j 
And  wild  inipalience  star'd  in  ev'ry  face. 
The  flyinii  rumors  gaihor'd  as  they  roli'd^ 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  tlian  told 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new. 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enktrgements  too 
In  ev'ry  ear  it  spread,  on  ev'ry  tonj^ue  it  grew. 
Thus  flying  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
News  travell'd  with  increase  from  mouth  to 

m»uth. 
So  from  a  spark  that  kindled  first  by  chance. 
With   gath'ring    force    the   quick'niiig   flame? 

advance  ; 
Till  to  the  clouds  their  curling  heads  aspire. 
And  tow*);i  and  temples  sink  in  fl.oods  of  fire. 

When  thus  rii)e  lies  are  to  perfection  sprung, ' 
Full  grown,  and  fit  to  grace  a  mortal  tongue. 
Thro'  thousand  vents  impatient,  forth  they  flow. 
And  rush  in  millions  on  the  world  l)elow  ; 
Fame  sits  aloft,  and  points  them  out  their  course. 
Their  date  determines,  and  prescribes  their  force ; 
Some  to  retain,  and  some  to  perish  soon  ; 
Or  wane  and  w  ax  alternate  like  the  moon. 
Around  a  thousand  winged  wonders  fly,     [sky. 
Borne  by  the  trumpet's  blast, and  scatter'd  thro'  the 

There,  at  one  passage,  oft  you  may  survey 
A  lie  and  truth  contending  for  the  way  j 
And  long  'twas  doubtful,  both  so  closely  pent. 
Which  first  should  issue  thro*  the  narrow  vent: 
At  last  agreed,  together  out  they  fly. 
Inseparable  now  the  truth  and  lie ; 
The  strict  companions  are  for  ever  join'd, 
And  this  or  that  unmix'd  no  mortal  e'er  shall  find. 

While  thus  I  stood,  interit  to  see  and  hear. 
One cair^c,  methought,  and  whisper'd  in  my  ear: 
What  could  thus  high  thy  rash  ambition  raise  r 
Art  thou,  fond  yoiuh,  a  candidate  for  praise? 
'Tis  true,  said  I,  not  \Did  of  hopes  I  came. 
For  who  so  fond  as  youthful  bards  of  Fame? 
Bat  few,  ulas  !  the  casual  blessing  boast, 
So  hard  to  p,ain,  so  easy  to  be  lost. 
How  rain  tliat  second  life  in  others'  breath,        \ 
Th'  estate  which  wite  inherit  after  death  !_  ' 

Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign  ;, 
Unsure  ihe  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine ! 
The  great  man's  curse,  without  thegains,endure'j 
Be  envied,  wretched  —  and  be  flatter'd,  poor  ; 
All  luckless  wits  thoir  enemies  profest. 
And  all  succe'^sfui,  jealous  friends  at  best. 
Nor  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favors  call ; 
She  eomes  unlpok'd  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
But  if  ih?  purchase  cost  so  dear  a  price 
As  soothing  folly,  or  exalting  vice ; 
Oh  !  if  the  Muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway. 
And  follow  still  where  fortune  leads  the  way  j 
Or  if  no  bacis  bear  my  rising  name 
But  the  fiiHen  ruins  of  anoih&'s  fame  — 

Thei 
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Then  teach  me,  Heaven !  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays, 
Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  hist  o^pruise, 
Unblcniish'd  let  me  live,  or  (Ue  unknown  ; 
or  grant  me  none  ! 


Oh  grant  an  honest  fame 


§  15.  The  happy  Life nf  a  Country  P anon.  Pope, 
hi  Imitation  of  Dr.  Swift. 

Parson,  these  thinp,s  in  thy  possessing 
Arc  better  than  the  Jiisliop's  Dlcssin;j  — 
A  Wife  that  makes  conserves  5  a  Steed 
That  carries  double  when  there's  need  3 
October's  store,  ami  best  V'^ir^^iuia  ; 
Tythe-Pig,  and  mortuary  Guinea  ; 
Gazettes  sent  gratis  down  ;  and  frank'd. 
For  which  thy  patron's  weekly  thank'd  ; 
A  large  Concordance,  bound  long  since  j 
Sermojis  to  Charles  the  First  when  Prince  ; 
A  Chronicle  of  antient  standing  j 
A  Chrysostom  to  smooth  thy  band  in. 
The  PolygloK  —  three  parts  —  my  text, 
Howbeii  —  likewise — now  to  my  next. 
Lo  I  here  the  Septuagiat — -and  Paul, 
To 'sum  the  whole — the  close  of  all. 

He  that  has  these,  may  pass  his  life, 
Drink  with  the  Squire,  and  kiss  his  Wife  j 
On  Sundays  preach,  and  eat  his  fill ; 
And  fast  on  Fridays — if  he  will  : 
Toast  Church  and'  Queen,  exj)lain  the  News, 
Talk  with  Churchwardens  about  pews. 
Pray  heartily  for  some  new  Gifr, 
And  shake  his  head  at  Dr.  S 1. 


§  16.  An  Essay  on  Mem.  In  FourEpUtlcs.  Pope. 
I'o  H.  St.  John  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

EPISTLE  I. 

ARGUMENT. 

Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  3Ian  with  respect  to 

the  Universe. 

Of  Man  rn  the  abstract. —  That  ire  can  judge 
only  n'ith  regard  to  ofir  ou:n  system,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  relations  of  systems  and  things. — 
That  Man  is  not  to  be  deemed  imperfect,  but 
a  Being  suited  to  his  plnce  and  rank  in  the 
creation,  agreeable  to  the  general  Order  of 
things,  and  conformable  to  linds  fl?zrtJ  Relations 
to  him  Jinkfiown.  —  Thai  it  is  partly  upon  his 
ignorance  ef  future  events,  and  partly  upon 
the  hope  6/' a  future  state,  that  all  his  hap- 
piness in  the  present  depends.  —  77/f  pride  of 
aiming  at  more  knowledge,  and  pretending  to 
wore  perfection,  the  cause  of  Mail's  error  and 
misery.  The  impiety  of  putting  himself  in  the 
place  oj' God,  and  judging  of  the  fitness  or 
nnjitness,  perfection  or  imperfection,  justice  or 
vi/ustice,  of  his  dispeiisatiofts.  —  77^^?  absurdity 
yf  conceiting  himself  the  final  cause  of  the  ere- 
ution,  or  expecting  "that  perfection  in  the  moral 
icorld  which  is  not  in  the  natural.  —  The 
unreasonableness  of  his  complaints  against  Pro- 
vidence, while  on  tlie  one  hand  he  demands 
^V  perfecdoni  of  the  Angels,  and  »n  the  other 


the  bodily  qualifications  of  the  Brutes ;  though 
to  possess  any  of  the  sensitive  faculties  in  a 
higher  degree  would  render  him  miserable. — 
That  throughout  the  iclwle  visible  tear  Id  <-« 
universal  order  and  gradation  in  the  sensual 
and  mental  faculties  is  observed,  which  causes 
a  subordination  of'  creature  to  creature,  aid 
of  all  creatures  to  Man.  The  gradations  of 
sense,  instinct,  thought,  reflection,  reason  ; 
that  Reason  alone  countervails  all  the  other  fa- 
cutties.  —  How  muchfarther  this  order  and  s\ih- 
ordiuation  of  living  creatures  jnay  extend 
above  and  below  us;  were  any  part  of  which 
broken,  not  that  part  only,  but  the  wh^le  con- 
nected creation  mustbc destroyed.  —  77ieextra- 
vagance,  madness,  ajid  pride  of  such  a  desire. 
—  The  consecmence  of  all  the  absolute  submis- 
sion due  to  Providence,  loth  as  to  our  present 
and  future  state. 
AwAKii    my  Saint  John !     leave  all   meaner 

things 
To  low  ambition  and  the  Pride  of  Kings. 
Let  us,  since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  iis,  and  to  die, 
Hxpatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  Man  ; 
A  mighty  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan ;  [shoot; 
A  Wild,  where  weeds  and  flow'r-s  pronnscuou? 
Or  Garden,  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit. 
Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field. 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield  ! 
The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore. 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar  j 
Eye  Nature's  walks,  shoot  Folly  as  it  flies, 
Aud  catch  the  manners' living  as  they  rise ; 
Laugh  where  we  mnst,  be  candid  where  we  can. 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  IVIan  f 

Say  first,  of  God  above,  or  Man  below, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know ? 
Of  Man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here. 
From  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer  ? 
Through  worlds  unnumber'd  tho'  ihe  God  be 
"Tis  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own.  [known, 
fie  who  thro'  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe, 
Obser\  e  how  system  into  system  runs, 
Wi)at  other  j^lanets  circle  other  suns, 
WHiat  varied  Being  peoples  ev'ry  star. 
May  tell  w  hy  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are. 
But  of  this  frame  the  bearings  and  the  ties. 
The  strong  connexions,  nice  dependencies. 
Gradations  just,  iias  thy  pervading  soul 
Look'd  thro'  ?  or  can  a'part  contain  the  whole  ? 

Is  the  great  chain  that  draws  all  to  agree. 
And  drawn  supports,  upheld  by  God  or  thee  ? 
Presumpt  nous  Man  I  the  reason  would'st  thou  find 
Why  form'd  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blind  > 
First  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess. 
Why  form'd  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  less  ; 
Ask 'of  ihy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  and  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade  ; 
Or  ask  of  yonder  argent,  fields  above, 
VV'hy  .love's  Satellitj^s  are  less  than  Jove. 

Of  systems  po^>Tl)le,  if  'tis  confest 
That  \Vis(,loni  infinite  must  form  the  best, 

Q  3  Where 
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Where  all  must  fall  or  not  coherent  be. 
And  all  that  rises  rise  in  due  degree  ; 
Then  in  the  scale  of  reas'ning  life,  'tis  plain. 
There  niust  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  Man 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  plac'd  him  wrong  ? 

Respecting  Man,  whatever  Avrong  we  call. 
May,  must  be  right,  as  relative  to  all. 
]n  human  works,  tho'  labor'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thou'^and  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  ends  produce. 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use  ; 
So  Man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone. 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown. 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal ; 
*Tis  but  a  part  we  sec,  and  not  a  whole,  [strains 
When  the  proud  f^teed  shall  know  why  man  re- 
His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains, 
When  theduU  Ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  -Slgypt's  God  ; 
Then  ^hall  Man's  pride  and  dulness  comprehend 
His  actions',  j)as.-ions',  being's,  use  and  end  ; 
Why,  doing,suff'ring,  chcck'd,  impell'd,  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  say  not  Man's  imperfect.   Heaven  in 
Say  rather,  Man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought :  [fault ; 
His  knowledge  measur'd  to  his  state  and  place, 
llio  time  a  moment,  and  a  jioint  his  space. 

1  leaven  from  a  !1  creatures  h  ides  the  bool<  of  Fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescrib'd,  their  |)resent  state; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 
Or  who  could  suffer  Being  here  below  ;  [know  ; 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day; 
Had  he  thy  llcason,  would  he  skip  and  pIa^  ? 
Plcas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow'rv  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh  blindlcss  to  tlie  future  !   kindly  given. 
That  each  may  fill  ihe  circle  mark'd  by  Heaven  ; 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd  ; 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world,  [soar; 
Hope  humbly  then  ;  with  trembling  pinions 
W^ait  the  greai  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss  he  gives  not  thee  to  know  ; 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now  j 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  Is  butalwavs,  To  l)c  blest. 
The  soul  uneasy,  and  confin'd  frcmi  home, 
llc:its  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo!    the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  Avay  ; 
Yet  simple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  given. 
Behind  tho  c!oud-topt  hill,  an  hmnbler  heaven  • 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embrac'd. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  wat'ry  waste  ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their. native  land  behold^ 
No  fiends  torment-,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  Be,  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  Angel's  wiiig,  no  Seraph's  fire  j 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 


Go,  wiser  thou  !  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense 
Weigh  thy  Opinion  against  Providence  ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such  ; 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much  : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust ; 
Yet  crv,  if  Man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust; 
If  Man  alone  engross  not  Heaven's  high  care. 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there  : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod. 
Re-judge  his  justice,  be  the  G  d  of  God. 
In  Pride,  i>i  reas'ning  Pride  our  error  lies  ; 
All  ([uit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  is  still  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes  ; 
Men  would  be  Angels,  Angels  would  be  Gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  Gods,  if  Angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  Angels,  Men  rebel : 
And  who  but  wishes  to  iuvert  the  laws 
Of  Order,  sins  against  th'  Eternal  Cause. 
.Vsk  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine. 
Earth  for  avIiosc  use  ?    Pride  answers,  "  'Tis  for 

**  mine  : 
'*  For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  pow'r, 
*'  Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  ev'ryflow'r, 
•'  Annual  for  me  the  grape,  the  rose,  renew 
"  The  juice  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew  ; 
"  ¥oY  me  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings, 
"  For  me  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs j 
"  Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  sons  to  light  rae  rise  ; 
"  My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies." 
But  errs  not  Nature  from  this  gracious  end. 
From  burniug  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend. 
When  earthquakes  swallow  or  when  tempests 

sweep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  Nations  to  the  deep  ? 
''  No  ('tis  replied)  ;  the  first  Almighty  Cause 
**  Acts  not  by  partial  but  by  gen'ral  laws  ;  [gan  : 
**  Th'  excejUions  few  ;  some  change  since  all  be- 
"  And  whatcreated  perfect?" — Why  thenman? 
If  the  great  end  be  human  Happiness, 
Then  Nature  deviates  ;  and  can  Man  do  less  ? 
As  nmch  that  end  a  constant  course  requires 
Of  show'rs  and  sunshine,  as  of  Man's  desires  ; 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies. 
As  men  for  ever  tcmp'rale,  calm,  and  wise. 
If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven'* 
Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Cataline  ?  [design, 

Whoknowsbuthewhosehandiheliuhtning  forms. 
Who  heaves  old  ocean ,  and  who  vv  i  ugs  t  he  storms. 
Pours  fierce  Ambition  in  a  Ca-sar's  mind,  [kind? 
Or  turns  voimg  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  man- 
From  pride,  from  pride, ourveryrcas'ningspringsj 
Account  fi>r  moral  as  for  nat'ral  things; 
Why  charge  we  Heaven  in  those,  in  these  acquit. 
In  both,  to  reason  right,  is  to  submit. 
Better  for  us,  perhaps,  it  might  appear. 
Were  there  all  harmony,  all  virtue  here  ; 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind  ; 
That  never  passion  disconvpos'd  the  mind. 
But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife  ; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  lafc. 
The  gen'ral  Order,  since  the  Whole  began. 
Is  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  Man. 

What  wovdd  this  Man?  Now  upward  will  he 
And,  little  less  than  Angel,  would  be  more:  [foar, 

Now 
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Now,  looking  downward,  justasgriev'd  appears 
'Jo  Avant  the  strcnirth  of  bulls,  tlif-  fur  of  bears. 
Made  for  his  use  all  creatures  if  he  call, 
Say  what  the  use,  had  he  tlie  jiowVs  of  all  ? 
Nature  to  tliese,  without  prolusion  kind. 
The  proper  organs,  proper  pow'rs  assign'd  ; 
Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course. 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  force  ; 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state  : 
Nothing  to  add,  and  notliing  to  abate  : 
Each  hcHst,  each  insect,  happv  m  Its  own  : 
Is  Heaven  unkind  to  Man,  arid  Man  alone  ? 
Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call, 
lie  pleas'd  with  nothinjr,  if  not  blest  with  all? 

The  bliss  of  man,  (could  Pride  that  hlcssino- 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind :     [find) 
No  pow'rs  of  bodv  or  of  soul  lo  share, 
33ut  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 
^Vhy  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye? 
'Eor  this  plain  ivason,  Man  is  not  a'fly. 
Say,  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  o;iven, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  coui})rehe«d  the  heaven? 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 
To  smart  and  agonise  at  every  pore? 
Or,  quick  effluvia  darting  thro'  the  brain, 

,  /  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain, 

If  Nature  thunder'd  in  his  opening  ears, 
And  stimn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
How  would  he  wish  thatlle;iv'n  had  left  him  still 
The  whispering  Zephyr,  and  the  })urlingrill  ! 
'Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise. 
Alike  in  what  it  gives  and  what  denies? 
Far  as  Creation's  ample  range  extends. 
The  scale  of  sensual,  menial  pow'rs  ascends  : 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  Man's  injperi;d  race, 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  ])Copled  grass  : 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  v\  ide  extreme. 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam  ! 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hoimd  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green  ! 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  tlic  flood. 
To  that  which  warbles  throu2;h  the  vernal  wood! 
'['he  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  ! 
Fesls  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line  ! 
In  the  nice  bee  what  sense  so  subtly  true 
From  pois'nous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew? 
How  instinct  varies  in  the  grov'ling  swine, 

/•    Compar'd,  half-reasonins  elephant,  with  thine! 

V    'Twixt  that  and  Reason  what  a  nice  bivrrier  ! 
For  ever  sep'rate,  vet  for  ever  near  ! 
Keraembrance  and  Reflection  how  allied. 
What  thin  partitionsSensefromThonghtdivide! 
And  middle  natures  how  they  long  to  join. 
Yet  never  pass  th'  insuperable  line  ! 
Without  this  just  gradation  coyld  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee? 
The  powers  of  all,  subdued  by  thee  alone. 
Is  not  thy  Reason  all  these  pow'rs  in  one  ? 

See  thro'  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth. 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go! 
Around,  how  wide  !   how  deep  extend  below ! 
Vast  chain  of  being!  which  from  God  began j 
Natures  cthereaJ,  human,  angel,  man. 


Beast,  bird,  fisl'i,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see. 
No  glass  can  reach  ;  from  Infinite  to  thee. 
From  thee  to  Noihing.  —  On  superior  j)ow'r» 
U'ere  we  to  })rcss,  inferior  might  on  ours  j 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void. 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  de- 

stroy'd  : 
From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike. 
Tenth,  or  tcn-thousandth, breaks thechain  alike. 

And,  if  each  symptom  in  gradation  roll 
Mike  essential  to  the  amazing  Whole, 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
f ^et  earth  unbalanc'd  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  Svms  run  lawless  thro'-  the  sky  ; 
Let  ruling  Angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurl'd. 
Being  on  Being  wreck'd,  and  world  on  world  j 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod^ 
And  Nature  tremble  .to  the  throne  of  God: 
Ail  this  dread  Order  break  —  forwhom?  forthee? 
Vile  worm  ?  —  oh  madness,  pride,  impiety ! 

What  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread. 
Or  hand,  to  toil,.aspir'd  to  be  the  head  ? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin'd 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind? 
Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another,  in  this  gen'ral  frame  ; 
Just  as  absurd  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains 
The  sreat  directing  Mind  of  all  ordains. 

All  aro  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  Soul; 
'Jliat,  chang  d  thro'  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same. 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame  ; 
U'arms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  j 
Lives  thro'  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent ; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart  j 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns. 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  burns  : 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Cease  then,  nor  Order  luiperfections  name.: 
Our  projTcr  bliss  dcj)ends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point:  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit  —  in  this,  or  any  other  sphere. 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear: 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  dis))Osing  Pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  Nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 
AUChance,  Direction  which  thou  canst  not  see; 
All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood  } 
All  partial  Evil,  universal  Good  : 
And  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear,  fVhatever  is,  is  right, 
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Powers  and  Frailties.  —  The  Limits  of  his 
Capacity. — r-The  twoPrinciples  of  Man,  Self- 
love  ana  Reason,  both  necessary .  —  Self-love 
the  stronger,  and  ivhy.  —  Their  end  the  same, 
—  The  Passions,  and  their  use.  —  The  Predo- 
minant Passion,  and  its  force.  —  Its  necessity 
in  directing  Men  to  different  Purposes.  — Its 
providential  tise,  in  fixing  our  Principle,  and 
ascertaining  our  Virtue. — Virtue  afid  Vice 
joined  in  our  mixed  Nature  ;  the  limits  near, 
yet  the  things  separate  and  evident :    What  is 
the  Office  of  Reason,  —  How  odious  Vice  in 
itself,  and  how  ive  deceive  ourselves  in  if.  — 
That,  however,  the  Ends  of  Providence  a7id 
general  Good  are  answered  in  our  Passions 
and  Imperfections.  —  How  usefidly  these  are 
distributed  to  all  Orders  of  Men.  — How  use- 
ful they  are  to  Society,  and  to  Individuals,  in 
every  state  and  every  age  of  life. 
Know  then  thyself,  presninc  not  God  to  scan  j 
The  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Man, 
Plac'd  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great ; 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  Sceptic  side, 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  Stoic's  pride. 
He  hangs  between  ;  in  doubt  to  act  or  rest. 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  God  or  Beast  j 
In  doubt  his  Mind  «r  Body  to  prefer  ; 
Born  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err  ; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such. 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much  : 
Chaos  of  Thought  and  Passion,  all  confus'd. 
Still  by  himself  abus'd  or  disabus'd ; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  (A\; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  Jo  all  : 
Sole  judge  of  Truth,  in  endless  Krror  hurl'd  : 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world  ! 

Gd,  vvond'rous creature!  mount  w^hereScience 
guides. 
Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ; 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run, 
Correct  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  Sun  : 
Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  th'  empyreal  sphere. 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair; 
Or  tread  the  mazy  round  his  follovtrers  trod. 
And  quitting  sense  call  imitating  God  j 
As  Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run. 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  Sun. 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rule ; 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool ! 

Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  Man  unfold  all  Nature's  law, 
Admir'd  swch  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape, 
And  shovv'd  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  Aj)e. 

Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rapid  comet  bind, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  Mind  ? 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend, 
Explain  his  own  beginning  or  his  end  ? 
Alas,  what  wonder!  Man's  superior  part 
Upcheck'd  may  rise,  and  climb  from  art  to  art; 
But  when  his  own  great  wqrk  is  but  begun, 
\yhat  Reason  weaves,  by  Passion  is  undone. 

Trace  Science  then,  with  Modesty  thy  guide  ; 
l^irst  stri|)  off  all  her  ecjuioage  of  Pride  j 
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Or  Learning's  Luxury  or  Idleness  ; 

Or  tricks  to  show  the  stretch  of  human  brain. 

Mere  curious  pleasure,  or  ingenious  pain  ; 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  th'  excrescent  parts 

Of  all  our  Vices  have  created  Arts  ; 

Then  see  how  little  the  remaining  sum, 

Which  serv'd  the  past,  and  must  the  time  to  comcl 
Two  Principles  in  human  nature  reign  ; 

Self-love  to  urge,  and  Reason  to  restrain  : 

Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call ; 

Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all : 

And  to  their  proper  operation  still 
Ascribe  all  Good  ;  to  tlieir  improper.  III. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul  j 
Reason's  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole, 
Man,  but  for  that,  no  action  could  attend; 
Vnd,  but  for  this,  were  aetiye  to  no  end  ; 
Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot. 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot: 
Or,  meteor -like,  flame  lawless  thro'  the  voidr 
Destroying  otliers,  by  himself  dcstroy'd. 
Most  strength  the  moving  principle  requires  ; 
Active  its  task,  it  prompts,  impels,  inspires. 
Sedate  and  quiet  the  comparing  lies, 
Forn\'d  but  to  check,  deliberate,  and  advise. 
Self-love,  still  stronger,  as  its  objects  nigh  ; 
Reason  's  at  distance  and  in  prospect  lie : 
That  sees  iunnediate  good  by  present  sense ; 
Reason,  the  future  and  the  consequence. 
Thicker  than  artruments  temptations  throng  ; 
At  best  more  watchfulthis,  but  that  more  strong. 
The  action  of  the  stronger  to  sus{^nd 
Reason  still  use,  to  Reason  still  attend. 
Attention,  habit  and  experience  gains  ; 
Each  strengthens  Reason,  and  Self-love  restrains. 
Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  these  friends  to  fight. 
More  stndious  to  divide  than  to  unite; 
And  Grace  and  Virtue,  Sense  and  Reason  split. 
With  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit. 
Wits,  just  like  Fools,  at  war  about  a  name. 
Have  full  as  oft  no  meaning,  or  the  same. 
Self-love  and  Reason  to  one  end  aspire  ; 
Pain  their  aversion.  Pleasure  their  desire  ; 
But  greedy  that,  its  object  would  devour. 
This  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  How'r. 
Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood. 
Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

Modes  of  Self-love  the  Passions  we  may  call  j 
'Tis  real  good,  or  seeming,  moves  them  all : 
But  since  not  e\  'ry  good  we  can  divide. 
And  Reason  bids  us  for  our  own  provide ; 
Passions,  tho'  selfish,  if  their  means  be  fqir. 
List  under  Reason,  and  deserve  her  care  ; 
Those  that  imparted  court  a  nobler  aim, 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  Virtue's  name. 

In  lazy  Apathy  let  Stoics  boast 
Their  Virtue  fix'd  ;  'tis  fix'd  as  in  a  frost ; 
Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  breast : 
But  strength  of  mind  is  Exercise,  not  Res^. 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul ; 
Parts  it  may  ravage,  but  preserves  the  whoje. 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  wc  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  Passion  is  the  gale  : 

Nor 
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Nor  God  alone  in  the  still  calm  we  find, ' 

He  mounts  the  storm  and  walks  upon  the  wind. 

Passions,  like  elements,  tho'  born  to  fight. 
Yet  mix'd  and  soften'd  in  his  work  unite  : 
These  'tis  enough  to  temper  and  employ  } 
But  what  composes  Mun,  can  Man  destroy  ? 
Suffice  that  Reason  keep  to  Nature's  road, 
Subject,  compound  them,  follow  her  and  God. 
Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  tairPleasure's  smiling  train; 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  family  o-f  Vnin  : 
These  mix'd  with  art, and  to  due  bounds  confiu'd. 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind; 
The  liiihts  and  shades,  whose  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  color  of  our  lite. 

Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  and  eyes  ; 
And,  when  in  act  they  cease,  in  prospect  rise  : 
Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find. 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind. 
All  spread  their  charms,  but  charm  not  all  alike; 
On  diff'rent  senses  dift'rent  objects  strike  : 
Hence  ditf 'rent  Passions  more  or  less  infiame. 
As  strong  or  weak  the  organs  of  the  frame  ; 
And  hence  one  master  Passion  in  the  breast. 
Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  reit. 

As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath. 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death  ; 
The  young  disease,  that  must  subdue  at  length, 
!terows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 
So,  east  arulmingledwith  his  veryfrauie,  [strength; 
The  mind's  disease,  its  ruling  passion  came. 
Each  vital  humor  which  siiould  feed  the  whole. 
Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul  : 
Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head. 
As  the  mine  opens  and  its  functions  spread. 
Imagination  plies  her  dang  rous  an. 
And  pours  it  all  upon  the  jx'ccant  part. 

Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurse  ; 
Wit,  spirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worse  ; 
Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow'r  ; 
As  heaven's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour. 

We,  wretched  subjects  tho'  to  lawful  way. 
In  this  weak  queen,  some  fav'rite  still  obey  : 
Ah  !  if  she  lend  not  arms  as  well  as  rules. 
What  can  she  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools? 
Teach  us  to  mourn  our  nature,  not  to  mend  ? 
A  sharp  accuser,  but  a  helpless  friend ! 
Or  from  a  judge  turn  pleader,  to  persuade 
The  choice  we  make,  or  justify  it  made  ; 
Proud  of  an  eiisy  conquest  all  along. 
She  but  removes  weak  passions  for  the  strong: 
S©,  when  small  humors  gather  to  a  gout, 
The  doctor  fancies  he  has  driven  them  out. 

Yes,  nature's  road  must  ever  be  prcferr'dj 
Reason  is  here  no  guide,  but  still  a  guard  ; 
Tis  here  to  rectify,  not  overthrow. 
And  treat  this  passion  more  as  friend  than  foe  ; 
A  mightier  Pow'r  the  strong  direction  sends, 
And  sev'ral  men  imprls  to  sev'ral  ends  : 
Like  varying  winds,  by  other  passions  tost. 
This  drives  them  conFiant  to  a  certain  coast. 
Let  pow'r  or  knowledge,  gold  or  glory  ple^ise. 
Or  (oft  more  strong  than  all)  the  love  of  ease. 
Thro'  life  'tis  followed,  even  at  life's  expcnce  ; 
The  ujc^chaut's  toil,  the  cage's  indolence. 


The  monk's  hvmiility,  the  hero's  pride ; 
All,  all  alike  find  Reason  on  their  side. 

Th'  Eternal  Art,  educing  good  from  111, 
Grafts  on  this  Passion  our  best  principle  : 
'Tis  thvis  the  Mercury  of  Man  is  fix'd. 
Strong  grows  the  Virtue  with  his  nature  mix'd; 
The  dross  cements  what  else  were  too  refin'd. 
And  in  one  int'restbody  acts  with  mind. 

As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care. 
On  savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  bear ; 
The  surest  Virtues  thus  from  Passiofis  shoot. 
Wild  Nature's  vigor  working  at  the  root. 
What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear  . 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear! 
See  anger,  zeal  and  fortitude  supply  : 
liv'n  av'rice,  prudence,  sloth,  philosophy; 
Lust,  thro'  some  certain  strainers  well  refin*d. 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind  ; 
Envy,  to  which  th'  ignoble  mind  's  a  slaje. 
Is  emulation  in  the  learn'd  or  brave  ; 
Nor  Virtue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name. 
But  what  will  grow  onPride,  or  growonShame* 

Thus  Nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied  : 
Reason  the  bias  turns  to  good  from  ill. 
And  Nero  reigns  a  Titus  if  he  will. 
The  fiery  soul  abhorr'd  in  Cataline, 
In  Decius  charms,  in  Curtius  is  divine  : 
The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save. 
And  makes  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knave. 

This  light  and  darkness  in  our  chaos  join'd. 
What  shall  divide  ?  The  God  within  the  mind. 

Extremes  in  Nature  equal  ends  produce  ; 
In  man  they  join  to  some  mysterious  use  : 
Tho'  each  by  turns  the  other's  bounds  invade. 
As  in  ?ome  well  wrought  picture,! ight  and  shade. 
And  oft  so  mix,  the  diff 'rence  is  too  nice 
Where  ends  the  Virtue,  or  begins  the  Vice. 

Fools  !  who  from  lience  into  the  notion  fall. 
That  Vice  or  AHrtue  there  is  none  at  all." 
If  wliite  and  black  blend,  soften,  and  unite 
A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  «r  while  ? 
Ask  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain  ; 
'Tis  to  mistake  them  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face  ; 
Wc  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 
But  where  tli' Extreme  of  V^ice,was  ne'er  agreed. 
Ask  where  's  the  North  ?  at  York,  'tis  on  the 
In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcades ;  and  there,  [Tweed 
AtGreen!and,Zcmbla,ortheLord  knows  where 
No  creature  owns  it  in  the  first  degree. 
But  thinks  his  neighbour  farther  gone  than  he  t 
Ev'n  those  who  dwell  beneath  its  very  zone. 
Or  never  feel  the  rage,  or  never  ovvn  ; 
What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright. 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right. 

Virtuous  and  vicious  ev'ry  man  must  bej 
Few  in  th'  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree : 
The  rogue  and  fool,  by  fits,  is  fair  and  wise ; 
And  ev'n  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise* 
Tis  but  by  parts  >vc  follow  good  or  til ! 
For,  Vice' or  Virtue,  Sdf  directs  itstillj 

Each 
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T.ach  jndivlclual  secU^  a  sev'ral  goal  ;     [Whole : 
But  Heaven's  great  view  is  One,  and  that  the 
That  Gonnteruorks  each  folly  and  caprice; 
That  disappoints  tli'  efl'ect  of,  cv'ry  ^■ice  ; 
That,  happy  frailties  to  all  ranks  applied  — 
Sirame  to  the  virgin,  to  the  matron  pride, 
Te.ir  to  the  statesman,  rashness  to  tlie  chief, 
To  kings  presumption,  and  to  crowds  belief: 
That,  Virtue's  ends  from  vanity  can  raise. 
Which  seeks  no  int'rest,  no  reward  but  praise  ; 
And  builfls  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind. 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  Mankind. 

■  Heaven,  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  sen  ant,  or  a  friend. 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call,  [all. 

"Jill  one  Man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of 
Wants,  frailties,  ])a«.sions,  closer  still  ally 
The  common  int'rest,  or  endear  the  tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere. 
Each  home-felt  joy  that  life  inherits  here; 
Yet  from  the  same  we  learn,  in  its  decline^ 
*rhose  jovs,  those  loves,  those  iut'rcsts  to  resign  ; 
Taught  lialf  by  Reason,  half  by  mere  decay. 
To  M'clcomc  death,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

Whate'er  thePassion^knowledge,  fame^or  pelf. 
Not  one  will  change  his  neighbonr  with  himself. 
"I'he  learn 'd  is  happy  nature  to  explore. 
The  fool  is  ha[)py  that  he  knows  no  more  ; 
The  rich  is  happy  in  the  ])lenty  gi\«n, 
"The  poor  contents  him  with  the  care  of  Heaven. 
See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing. 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  king : 
The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blest ;  the  poet  in  his  Mnse. 
See  some  strange  comfort  ev'ry  state  attend. 
And  pride,  bestow'd  on  all,  a  common  friend  : 
See  some  fit  passion  ev'ry  age  supply  ; 
Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  us  when  wedi». 

Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleas'd  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  ; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite  ; 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  beads  and  pmy'r-books  are  the  toys  of  age  : 
Pleas'd  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before ; 
Till  tlr'd  he  sleeps,  and  Life's  poor  pl;)>t-  is  o'er. 
Meanwhile  Opinion  gilds  with  varying  rJivs 
Those  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days ; 
Each  want  of  happiness  by  Hope  supplied. 
And  each  vacuity  of  sense  by  JPride  : 
These  build  as  fast  as  knowledge  can  destroy  ; 
In  folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  .Toy  : 
One  prospect  lost,  another  still  we  gain  ; 
And  not  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain. 
Kv'n  mean  Self-love  becomes,  by  force  divine. 
The  scale  to  measure  others'  wants  by  thine. 
See!  and  confess,  one  comfort  still  must  rise  ; 
Tis  this — tho'  Man  's  a  fool,  yet  God  is  wisei 
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another.  —  The  happiness  e/*Animnls  mutual. 
—  Reason   or  Instinct  operates   alike   to  the 
good  of  each  Individual. — Reason  or  Instinct 
operates  also  to  Society  in  all  animals. — Hoia 
Jar  Society  is  carried  by  Instinct. — How  much 
farther  by  Reason.  —  Of  that  which  is  culled 
the  SiAie  of  Nature. — Reason  instructed  by 
Instinct  in  the  Invention  o/*Arts,  and  in  the 
Forms  of  Society.  —  Origin  of  Political  So- 
cieties. —  Origin  cf  Monarchy.  —  Patriarchal 
Government.  —  Origin  of  true  Religion  and 
Government,  from    the    same  principle    of 
Love. ' —  Origin  of  Superstition  and  Tyranny, 
from   the  same  principle  of  Fear.  —  The  in~ 
fnence  of  Self-love  operating  to  the  social  and 
public  Good.  —  Restoration  of  true  Religion 
and  Government  on  their  first  Principle.  — • 
Mixed  Government. — Various  Forms  of  eachy 
and  the  true  End  of  all. 
Here  then  we  rest :  *  The  Universal  Cause 
*  Acts  to  one  end,  but  acts  by  various  laws.' 
In  all  the  madness  of  superfluous  health. 
The  train  of  j)ride,  the  impudence  of  wealth, 
Let  this  great  truth  be  present  night  and  dayj 
But  most  be  present,  if  we  preach  or  pray. 

Look  round  our  World  j  behold  the  chain  of 
Combining  all  below  and  all  above.  [Love 

See  plastic  Nature  working  to  this  end  ; 
The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend  ; 
Attract,  attracted  to  the  next  in  place, 
Forni'd  and  impcU'd  its  neighbour  to  embrace. 
See  Matter  next,  with  various  life  endued. 
Press  to  OHC  centre  still,  the  gen'ral  Good. 
Sec  dying  Vegetables  life  sustain. 
Sec  life  dissolving  vegetate  again  : 
All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply 
(By  turns  we  catch  the  viud  breath,  and  die); 
Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  Matter  l)ornc. 
They  rise,  thev  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 
Nothing  is  foreign  ;  l^arls  relate  to  Whole; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  Soul 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 
Made  Beast  in  aid  of  Man,  and  Man  of  Beast ; 
All  serv'd,  all  serving  :  nothing  stands- al<)ne  ; 
The  chain  holdson,and  where  it  ends  unknown. 
Has  (/od,  thou  fool!  work'd  solely  for  thy 
good, 
Thyjoy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  ? 
Wbo  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fnwn, 
For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  flow' ry  lawn. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 
.Tov  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  svv-ell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride 
Shares  with  his  lore!  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year  ? 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  desening  steer. 
The  nog  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
LIacs  on  the  labors  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Now,  Nature's  children  shall  divide  her  care. 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warxn'd  a  bear . 
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While  Man  exclaims,  *See  all  things  for  my  use! 
*  See  man  for  mine  !'  replies  a  pamper'd  goose : 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall. 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Grant  tharthe  pow'rful  still  the  weak  control. 
Be  Man  the  Wit  and  Tyrant  of  the  whole  : 
Nature  that  Tyrant  checks ;  he  only  knows, 
And  helps  another  creature's  wants  and  woes, 
^ay  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove! 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings? 
Or  hears  the  liawk  when  Philomela  sings? 
Man  cares  for  all  :  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods. 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  iish  his  floods, 
Por  some  his  int'rcst  prompts  him  to  provide. 
For  more  his  pleasure,  yet  for  more  his  pride  : 
All  i^cd  OB  one  vain  Patron,  and  enjoy 
Th'  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury. 
That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves, 
lie  saA-es  from  famine,  from  the  savage  saves  ; 
Nay,  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast. 
And  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  blest  j 
Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feels  the  pain. 
Than  favor'd  Alan  by  touch  ethereal  slain. 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before  j 
Thou  too  nmst  perish  when  thy  feast  is  o'er! 
To  each  unthinking  being,  Heaven  a  friend, 
^      Gives  not  tlie  useless  knowledge  of  its  end  ! 
j      To  Man  irnparts  it ;  but  with  such  a  view 
J      As,  while  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  too  : 
['      The  hour  conc-eal'd,  and  so  remote  the  fear. 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 
Great  standing  miracle  !  that  Heaven  assign'd 
It«  only  thinking  thing  this  turn  of  mind." 
^\Ahether  wiih  Reason  or  with  Instinct  blest. 
Know,  all  enjoy  that  pow'r  which  suiioS  them 
To  bliss  alike  by  that  direction  tend,  [best ; 

And  find  the  means  jiroportion'd  to  their  end. 
Sav,  where  full  Instinct  is  th'  unerring  guide, 
W  hat  Po])e  or  Council  can  they  need  beside  ? 
Keason,  however  able,'  cool  at  best. 
Cares  not  for  sen'ice,  or  but  serves  when  prest. 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near; 
But  honest  Instinct  comes  a  volunteer. 
Sure  never  to  o'erslioot,  but  just  to  hit ; 
W  bile  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  Wit  j 
Sure  by  quick  Nature  happiness  to  gain, 
y^  inch  hea\icrKea.son  labors  at  in  vain. 
This  too  serves  always'.  Reason  never  long; 
Due  must  ,2;o  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong. 
See  then  the  acting  and  comparing  pow'rs 
One  in  their  nature,  which  are  two  in  ours ; 
And  Reason  raise  o'er  Instinct  as  you  can. 
In  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  Man. 

Who  tauiiht  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  food? 
Prescient,  the  tiflcs  or  tempests  to  withstand. 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand? 
AVho  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 
Sure  "as  I)e  IVIoivre,  without  rule  or  line  ? 
Who  hid  the  stork,  Columbus  like,  explore 
lleav'ns,   not  his  own,   and  worlds  unknown 

before  ? 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day  ? 
Who  forms  the  ^)halanx,and  who  points  the  way  ? 


God,  in  the  nature  of  each  being,  founds 
Its  proper  bliss,  and  sets  iis  proper  bounds : 
But  as  he  fram'd  the  Whole,  theWhole  to  ble^s. 
On  mutual  Wants  built  mutual  Happiness ; 
So,  from  the  first,  eternal  order  ran, 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man. 
Whate'er  of  life  allquick'ning  aether  keeps. 
Of  breathes  thro' air,  or  shoots  beneath  the  deeps. 
Or  pours  profuse  on  earth,  one  nature  feeds 
The  vital  flame,  and  swells  the  genial  seeds. 
Not  man  alone,  but  all  thdt  roam  the  Avood, 
Or  wing  the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood. 
Each  loves  itself,  lout  not  itself  alone  ; 
Each  sex  desires  alike,  till  two  are  one. 
Nor  ends  the  pleasure  with  the  fierce  embrace  ; 
They  love  themselves,  a  third  time,  in  their  race. 
Thus  beast  and  bird  their  common  charge  attend. 
The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend. 
The  young  dismiss'd  to  wander  earth  or  air. 
There  slops  the  Instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care; 
The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace  ; 
Another  love  succeeds  another  race. 

A  longer  care  Man's  helpless  kind  demands ; 
That  longer  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands: 
ReHection,  Reason,  still  the  ties  improve,  ^ 
At  once  extend  the  int'rest  and  the  love: 
With  choice  we  fix,  with  sympathy  we  burn; 
Each  Virtue  in  each  Passion  takes  its  turn  ; 
And  still  new  needs,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise. 
That  graft  benevolence  on  charities. 
Still  as  one  brood,  and  as  another  rose. 
These  nat'ral  love  maintain,  habitual  those: 
The  last  scarce  ripen'd  into  perfect  Man, 
Saw  liclpless  him  from  whom  their  life  began: 
Mem'ry  and  forecast  just  returns  engage  ; 
That  p'ointed  back  to  youth,  this  on  to  age: 
While  pleasure,  gratitude,  and  hope  combin'd. 
Still  spread  the  int'rest,  and  preserv'd  the  kind. 

Nor  think,  m  Nature's  state  theyblindly  trod ; 
The  State  of  Nature  was  the  reign  of  God: 
Self-love  and  Social  at  her  birth  began  ; 
Union  the  bond  of  all.  things,  and  of  Man. 
Pride;  then  was  not;  nor  Arts,  that  Pride  to  aid  ^ 
Man  walk'd  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  theshadc^ 
The  same  hia  table,  and  the  same  his  bed  i 
No  murder  cloth'd  him,  and  no  murder  fed. 
In  the  same  temple,  the  resoimding  wood. 
All  vocal  beings  hymn'd  their  equal  God  : 
The  shrine  with  gore  unstain'd,  with  gold  un- 

drest; 
Unbrib'd,  unbloody,  stood  the  blameless  priest: 
Heaven's  attribute  was  Universal  Care ; 
And  ]Man's  prerogative  to  rule,  but  spare. 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  man  of  times  to  come  ! 
Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb  ; 
Who,  foe  to  Nature,  bears  the  gen'ral  groan. 
Murders  their  species,  and  betrays  his  own. 
But  ju:5t  disease  to  luxury  succeeds. 
And  ev'r)'  death  its  own  avenger  breeds  ; 
The  fury  passions  from  that  blood  began. 
And  turn'd  on  Man  a  fiercer  savage,  Man*, 

See  him  from  Nature  rising  slow  to  Art! 
To  copy  Instinct  then  was  Reason's  part: 
Thus  then  to  Man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake  — 
'■*  Goj  from  the  Creatures  thy  instructions  take : 

'♦  Lcaru 
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•*  Lcaj;nfromt'hcbirdswhatroodthethicketsyield: 
"  Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field  3 
"  Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  ; 
**  Learn  of  the  moleto  ploug;h,thcwornito  weave; 
"  Learn  of  the  Httle  Nautilus  to  sail, 
**  Spread  the  thi)i  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 
'♦Here  too  all  forms  of  social  union  find, 
•*  And  hence  let  Reason,  late,  instruct  mankind: 
**  Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see  ; 
*»  There  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree. 
**  Learn  each  small  People's  genius,  policies, 
**  The  Ant's  republic,  and  the  realm  of  Bt  es  ; 
**  How  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow, 
"**  And  Anarchy  without  confusion  know  ; 
*'  And  these  foir  ever,  tho'  a  Monarch  reign, 
**  Their  sep' rate  cells  and  properties  maintain. 
'*  Mark  what  unvaried  laws  preserve  each  state, 
**  Laws  wise  as  Nature,  and  as  fixVl  as  Fate. 
*'  In  vain  thy  Reason  finer  webs  shall  draw, 
**  Entangle  .tustice  in  her  not  of  Law  ; 
**  And  right,  too  rigid,  harden  into  Vvrong, 
**  Still fonhestrong'tooweak,theweaktoostrong. 
**  Yet  go  !  and  thus  o'er  all  the  creatures  sway, 
**  Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  obey: 
**  And  for  those  arts  mere  Instinct  covdcl  afford, 
**  Be  crov.n'd  as  Monarchs,  or  as  Gods  ador'd." 
Great  Nature  spoke  ;  observant  Man  obey'd; 
Cities  were  built.  Societies  were  made : 
Here  rose  one  little  state  ;  another  near 
Grew  by  like  means,  and  join'd  thro'  love  or  fear. 
Did  here  the  trees  with  ruddier  burdens  bend. 
And  there  the  streams  in  purer  rills  descend ! 
WhatWar could  ravishjCommerce  could  bestow. 
And  he  return'd  a  friend  who  came  a  foe. 
ConverseandLove  mankind  might  strongly  draw, 
When  Love  was  Liberty,  and  Nature  Law. 
Thus  states  were  form'd;  the  name  of  King  vm- 

known. 
Till  common  int'rest  plac'd  the  sway  in  one. 
*Twas  Virtue  only  (or  in  arts- or  arms. 
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The  same  which  in  a  Sire  the  Sons  obcy'd, 
A  Prince  the  Father  of  a  People  made.       [Sate 
Till  then,  by  Nature  crown'd,  each  Patriarch 
King,  Priest,  and  parent,  of  his  growing  state  ; 
On  him  their  second  Providence,  they  hung  j 
Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue. 
He  from  the  wand'ring  furrow  call'd  the  food. 
Taught  to  command  the  sire,  control  the  flood, 
Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  th'  abyss  profound. 
Or  fetch  th'  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground. 
Till  drooping,  sick'ning,  dying  they  began. 
Whom  they  rever'd  as  God,  to  mourn  as  Man : 
Then,  looking  \ip,  from  sire  to  sire,  explor'd 
One  great  First  Father,  and  that  First  ador'd. 
Or  plain  tradition  that  this  All  begun,. 
Convey'd  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son  ; 
The  worker  from  the  xvork  distinct  wa-?  known, 
And  simple  Reason  never  sought  but  one  : 
Ere  Wit  oblique  had  broke  that  steady  light, 
Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right ; 
To  Virtue  in  the  Paths  of  Pleasure  trod. 
And  own'd  a  Father  when  he  own'd  a  God. 
Love  all  the  faith  and  all  th'  allegiance  then: 
Tor  Nature  knew  no  right  divine  ir^  Men, 


No  ill  could  fear  in  God  ;  and  understood 
A  Sovereign  Being  but  a  sov'reign  good. 
True  faith,  true  policy,  united  ran  ; 
Tliat  was  but  love  of  God,  and  this  of  Man. 

Who  first  tau-2;htsoulsenslav'd, and  realms  uli- 
Th'  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one;[done. 
That  proud  exception  to  all  Nature's  laws, 
T'  invert  the  world,  and  counterwork  itsCausc? 
Force  first  made  Conquest,  and  that  ConqueU 
Till  Superstition  taught  the  Tyrant  awe;  [Law, 
Then  snar'd  the  Tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid, 
AndGodsofConqu'rorSjSlnvesof  Subjects  made: 
She,  'midst  the  lightnings  blaze,  and  thunder's 

sound, 
VVhen  rock'd  the  mountains,  and  when  groan'd 

the  ground. 
She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud  to  pray. 
To  Pow'r  unseen,  and  mightier  far  than  they: 
She  from  the  rending  earth,  and  bursting  skies. 
Saw  gods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise  : 
Here  fix'd  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abodes ; 
Fear  made  her  Devils,  and  weak  Hope  herGods  j 
Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  Rage,  Revenge,  or  Lust; 
Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive. 
And,  form'd  like  tyrants,  tyrants  wouM  believe. 
Zeal  then,  not  charity,  became  the  guide  ! 
And  hell  was  built  on  spite,  and  heaven  on  pride. 
Then  sacred  secm'd  th' ethereal  vault  no  more ; 
Altars  grew  marble  then,  and  reek'd  with  gorer 
Then  first  the  Flamen  tasted  living  food, 
Next  his  grim  idol  sniear'd  with  human  blood  ; 
With  heaven's  own  thunders  shook  the  world 
And  play'd  the  god  an  engine  on  his  foe. [below. 
So  drives  Self-love,  thro' just,  and  thro'unjustj 
To  one  man's  pow'r,  ambition,  lucre,  lust: 
Tlie  same  Self-love  in  all,  becomes  the  cause 
Of  what  restrains  him.  Government  and  Laws. 
For,  what  one  likes,  if  others  like  as  well; 
What  senes  one  will,  when  many  wills  rebel? 
J,low  shall  he  keep,  what,  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  take  ? 
His  safety  must  his  liberty  restrain  : 
All  join*3  to  ;^uard  what  each  desires  to  gain. 
P'orc'd  into  Virtue  thus  by  Self-defence, 
Ev'n  Kings  learn'd  justice  and  benevolence  : 
Self-love  forsook  the  path  it  first  pursued. 
And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good- 

'Twas  then  the  studious  head  or  gen'rous  mind. 
Follower  of  God,  or  friend  of  human  kind. 
Poet  or  Patriot,  rose  but  to  restore 
Tho  faith  and  moral  Nature  gave  before  ; 
Resum'd  her  antient  light,  not  kindled  new ; 
If  not  God's  image,  yet  his  shadow  drew  : 
Taught  Powr's  due  use  to  People  and  to  Kings, 
Taught  nor  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender  strings. 
The  less  or  greater  set  so  justly  true. 
That  touching  one  must  strike  the  other  too  i 
Till  jarring  int'rests  of  themselves  create 
Th'  according  music  of  a  well-mix'd  state. 
Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  that  springs 
From  Order,  Union,  full  Consent  of  things  : 
Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and  mighty 

ma^e 
To  serve,  not  suffer :  strengthen,  not  invade  ; 

More 
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Alore  povv'rful  each  as  needful  to  the  rest, 
And,  in  proportion  as  it  blesses,  blest : 
Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 
Beast,  Man,  or  Angel,  Servant,  Lord,  or  King. 

l<'or  forms  of  Government  let  fools  contest ; 
Wliate'er  is  best  administerVl  is  best : 
For  Modes  of  Faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight: 
His  can  't  he  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right : 
In  Faiih<uul  Hojx'  ihe  world  will  disagree. 
But  all  Mankind's  concern  is  Charily  : 
All  must  be  fidse  that  thwart  this  One  grtatEnd : 
And  all  of  God,  that  bless  Mankind,  or  mend. 
Man,  like  the  ^en'rous  vine,  sujiported  lives  1 
The  Strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embrace  he 

qiives. 
On  their  own  Axis  as  the  Planets  n\n. 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  Sun  j 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  Soul, 
And  one  regards  Itself,  and  one  the  Whole. 

ThusGodand  JNaturciink'd  thegen'ral  frame. 
And  bade  Self-love  and  Social  be  the  same. 
EPISTLE    IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Of  ths  Nature  and  Slate  of  Man,  with  respect 
to  Happiness. 

False  Notions  of  Happiness,  Philosophical  and 
Popular  —  it  is  the  End  of  all  Men,  and  at- 
tainable hy  all.  —  God  intends  Happiness  to 
ie  equal;  and  to  he  so,  it  must  be  social,  since 
all  particular  Happiness  depends  on  general, 
and  since  he  governs  hi  general  not  particular 
J^aics.  —  As  it  is  necessary  for  Order,  and  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  Society,  that  external 
goods  should  be  unequal.  Happiness  is  not 
made  to  consist  in  these.  —  But,  notwith- 
standing that  inequality,  the  balance  of 
Happiness  among  mankind  is  kept  even  by 
Providence,  by  the  tico  Passions  of  Hope  and 
Fear.  —  What  the  Happiness  of  Individuals 
IS,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitution of  this  world;  and  that  the  Good 
Man  has  here  the  advantage.  —  The  error 
of  imputing  to  Virtue  what  are  only  the  cala- 
mities of  Nature  or  of  Fortune.  —  The  folly 
of  expecting  that  God  should  alter  his  general 
laics  in  favor  of  particulars. —  That  we  are 
/tot  judges  who  are  good;  but  that,  ichoevcr 
they  arc,  they  must  be  happiest. —  That  ex- 
ternal goods  are  not  the  proper  rewards,  but 
often  mconsisttnt  with,  or  destructive  of 
i'lrtue. —  That  even  these  can  make  no  Man 
happy  ivithout  Virtue  :  histanced  in  Riches  — 
Honors  —  Nobility —  Greatness  — Fame  — 
Superior  Talents  —  JVith  pictures  of  human 
infelicity  in  Men  possessed  of  them  all. — That 
Virtue  only  constitutes  a  Happiness  ivhosc  ob- 
ject is  universal,  and  whose  prospect  eternal. — 
That  the  perfection  of  Virtue  and  Happiness 
consists  in  a  coiformily  to  the  Order  of  Pro- 
vidence here,  and  a  Resignation  to  it  here  and 
hereafter. 

,  O  Happiness  !  our  being's  end  and  aim ! 
Cgod,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Cv^nteut.  whate'ei;  thy 
xiiJUie; 


That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die  ;   [sigh, 
Vi'hich  fttill  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies  ; 
O'erlook'd,  sceudonblej  by  tlie  fool  and  wise. 
Plant  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropt  below. 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow? 
^Fair  op'ning  to  some  Court's  propitious  shine. 
Or  deep  wiih  diamonds  ui  the  Haming  miqe  ? 
Twin'd  %vilh  the  wreathsPaniassiau laurels  yield, 
Qr  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  to  the  field  ?       [toil. 
Where  grows?  wlierc  grows  it  not?  if  vain  our 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil. 
Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 
'Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  ev'ry  where: 
T'is  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free ;    [thee. 
And  fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John,  dwells  with 

Ask  of  the  Learn'd  the  way :  The  Learn'd  are 
blind : 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind  ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  cave ; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these  : 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain  ; 
Some  swell'd  to  gods,  coufess  ev'n  virtue  vain  1 
Or  indolent  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness  ? 

Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  opinions  leave  ; 
All  slates  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell ; 
There  needs  but  thinl;ing  right,  and  meaning 

well ; 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please. 
Equal  is  common  sense  and  common  ease. 

JRemember,  Man,  *♦  the  Universal  Cause 
"  Acts  aot  by  partial,  but  by  gen'ral  laws ;" 
And  makes  what  Happiness  we  justly  call 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 
There  *8  not  a  blessing  individuals  find, 
But  someway  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind. 
No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrawt  mad  with  pride. 
No  cavern'd  hermit  rests  self-satisfied : 
Who  most  to  shun  or  hate  mankind  pretand. 
Seek  an  admirer,  or  would  fix  a  friend  : 
Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think. 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink  ; 
Each  has  hisshare ;  and  who  would  more  obtain. 
Shall  find  the  pleasure  pays  aot  half  the  pain. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law;  and  this  confest. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 
More  rich,  more  wise;  but  who  infers  fromhencci 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 
Heaven  to  niankind  impartial  we  confess. 
If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness  : 
But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase  .: 
All  nature's  diff 'rence  keeps  all  nature's  peacf, 
Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing  j 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  ot  in  king  t 
In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend. 
In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend  : 
Heaven  breathes  thro'  ev'ry  member  of  the  whole 
One  common  blessing,  as  one  comm-on  .-ouU 
But  fortune's  gifts  if  each  alike  posses/d, 
And  each  were  equal,  mu-t  iiot  ell  (.o/iUr^ .* 

^  •  If 
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If  then  to  all  nien  Hap[)Iness  was  meftnt, 
Cod  in  Kxtcrnals  could  not  place  content. 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  (lis[)ose. 
And  these  be  happy  call'd,  unhappy  th(lse^; 
}}tit  Heaven's  just  talance  equal  vvHl  appear, 
While  tho;5C  arc  plac'd  in  hope,  and  these m  fear  : 
"Not  present  good  or  ill,  tlie  joy  or  curse; 
But  future  views  of  better,  or  of  ^vorse. 

Oh,  sons  of  earth  !  attenmpt  ye  still  to  rise, 
Bv  mountains  pil'd  on  moimtains,  to  the  skies? 
Heaven  Siill  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  lind. 
Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  tliejoys  of  sense, 
Ue  in  three  words,  Health,  Peace,  and  Conipe- 
l5uthealtlisubsistswithtemperancealone;[tencc. 
And  peace, oh  virtue!  peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  ov  bad  tlie  gifts  of  fortune  gain  ; 
But  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight. 
Who  risque  the  mo:>t,  that  rake  wrong  means  or 

right? 
or  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst,  [first? 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  con)passion 
Coimt  all  tir  advantage  prosp'rous  Vice  attains. 
'Tis  but  what  Virtue  Hies  from,  and  disdains, 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  wou'd, 
One  they  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good, 
Oh  blind  totrutli,andGod'*  wholeschcme  below. 
Who  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  woe? 
W^hosees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best, 
Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest. 
But  fools  the  good  alone  unhappy  call. 
For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  lo  all. 
See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just ! 
See  godlike  Tnrenne  prostrate  on  the  dust  I 
See  Sydney  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife! 
W^as  this  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life? 
Say,  was  it  virtvie,  more  tho* Heaven  ne'er  gave, 
Jiiiniented  Digbv  !  sunk  thee  to  the  grave  ? 
TfcMl  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire. 
Why,  full  of  days  and  honor,  lives  the  sire  ? 
Why  drew  Marseilles*  good  bishop  purer  breath, 
WhenNature  sicken'd,  and  each  gale  was  death? 
Or  w'hv  so  long  in  life  (if  long  can  be) 
J^ent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me  ? 

What  makes  all  pliviical  or  moral  ill? 
There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 
God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood. 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good. 
Or  ciiange  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall, 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improv'd  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  Heaven  complain, 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroy'd  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  Mill  at  ease 
When  his  le\vd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  tb,'  Eternal 

Cause 
Prone  for  his  fav'rltesto  reverse  his  laws? 

Shall  burning  iEtna,  if  a  sage  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recal  her  fires  ? 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  imprest. 
Oh  blaniclci-j  Bethel  J  to  relitjve  thv  breast? 


When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  higli. 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  vou  go  by  ? 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall. 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  luuiging  wall  ? 

But  still  this  world  (so  litled  for  the  kna\ e> 
Contents  us  not.     A  better  shall  we  have? 
A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be  ; 
But  lirst  consider  iiow  those  just  agrc^e. 
The  good  mus^t  merit  God's  peculiar  care  ; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are  ?  ' 
One  thinks,  on  Cal\  in  Heaven's  owo  Spirit  fellj? 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell. 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod. 
This  cries  there  is,  and  that,  there  is  no  God. 
^Vhat  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest^ 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  blest. 
I'he  very  best  will  variously  incline. 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
W'hatever  is,  k  right.  -—This  world,  \\s  true» 
Was  made  for  Caisar —  but  for  Titus  too  ; 
And  which  more  blest?  who  chain'd  his  country 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  ?     [say. 

•*  But  sometimes  .virtue  starves,  while  vice  i* 
*'  fed  '• 
What  then  ?  Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ? 
That  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
'J'he  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  soil. 
The  knave  desenes  it  when  he  tempts  the  main» 
WTtere  folly  fights  tor  kings,  or  dives  for  gain. 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent  j 
Nor  is  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o*er  ? 
"  ^'o  —  shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good 

*'  want  pow'r  ?" 
Add  health  and  pow'r,  and  ev'ry  earthly  thing, 
*'  Why  bounded  pow'r?  why  jirivate?  why  no 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  giv'n  ?      [king  r" 
W*hy  is  not  man  a  God,  and  earth  a  heaven? 
^Vha  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give ; 
luanense  tlie  pow'r,  immense  were  the  deraandj. 
Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand? 

What  noUiing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshhie,  and  the  heart-felt  joy, 
Is  virtue's  prize  :  a  better  would  you  fix  ? 
Then  give  numility  a  coach  and  sLx, 
•Justice  a  conqu'ror's  sword,  or  truth  a  gown. 
Or  public  spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown.  > 

Weak,  foolish  man!  will  huaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here? 
The  boy  and  man  fm  individual  makes. 
Yet  sigh'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes? 
Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife  j 
As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  arc  assign'd. 
As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  g-bdlike  mind  : 
Rewards,  that  cither  would  to  virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing  : 
How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 
The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one! 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute,  or  trust. 
Content  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just  ? 
Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  inx  gold  >  * 
Esteem  and  love  were  jiever  to  be  soltU 

Oh 
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Oh  fool!  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind. 
The  lover, and  the  loveof  hitman  kind,  [clear, 
Whose  hfc  is  licahhfvd,  and  whose  conscience 
Because  he  warns  a  thousand  pounds  a-y ear. 

Plonor  and  shame  horn  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 
Fortune  ill  men  has  some  small  dill 'renceniade^ 
One  flaunts  in  ra<:!;s,  one  flutters  in  brocade  : 
The  coblcr  aj)ron'(J,  and  liie  parson  gown'd. 
The  friar  hooded,  and  th,e  inon;irch  crown'd. 
**  What  diiier  more  (you  crv)  than  crown  and 
**  cowl  ?" 

I  '11  tell  you,  friend  ;  a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
You  '11  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 
Or,  cobler-likc,  the  parson  will  be  drunk. 
Worth  makes  the  man,  aiuhvantofitthefellow: 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella,     [strings, 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with 
That  thou  mav'st  he  hv  kin^s,  or  whores  of  kings, 
Boast  the  puro  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 
la  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Liicrece  : 
But  by  your  fathers'  worth  if  yours  you  rate, 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  a;rcat. 
Go  !  if  your  antient,  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  thro*  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 
Go!  and  ])retcnd  your  family  is  young; 
Kor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  cnnolde  sots,  or  skives,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness  ;  say  where  greatness 
lies? 
**  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  r" 
Heroes  are  much  thesame,  the  point's  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede; 
The  wdiole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  Iind 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise  ; 
All  sly,  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes: 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hom-s  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  cancor4quer,  these  can  cheat; 
'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great : 
A\  ho  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains. 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
lake  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign^  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame?  a  fancy 'd  life  in  other's  breath; 
A  thing  beyond  ns,  ev'n  before  our  death. 
Just  what  youhcar,youhave, and  what's  unknown 
The  same  (my  Lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  oWuj 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends  ; 
T'o  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 
An  Kugene  living,  as  a  Ciesar  dead  ; 
Alike  or  when,  or  where,  rhev  shone,  or  shine. 
Or  on  the  Rubicon  or  on  the  Uhine. 
A  wit 's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 
An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Tame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save. 
As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave  j 


When  what  t'  oblivion  better  were  resign'd, 
is  himg  on  high,  to  poison  half  mankind. 
All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert ;  . 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart: 
One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweigh* 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas  j 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exil'd  feels. 
Than  Ciesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise? 
'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known  j 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own  : 
Condenm'd  in  business  or  in-arts  to  drudge. 
Without  a  second,  or  withovita  judge. 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  saye  a  sinking  land  > 
All  feai-,  ncme  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence!  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforta  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account; 
Make  fair  deductions  ;  see  to  what  they  mount : 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost ; 
Ihnv  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these ; 
How  sometimes  life  is  risqu'd,  and  always  ease: 
Think,  and  if  still  these  things  tliy  envy  call. 
Say,  would'stthon  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall? 
To  sigh  for  ribands,  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy  1 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  ? 
Lo<;k  but  00  Gripus,  or  on  Gripits'  wife  ! 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin'd. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind  1 
Or  ravish'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  iiame. 
See  Oomwell,  damnd  to  everlasting  fame  i 
If  all,  united,  thy  ambition  call. 
Prom  antient  story  learn  to  scorn  thein  all. 
There,   in    the  rich,  the  honor'd,  fam'd,  and 

great. 
See  the  fhhe  scale  of  happiness  complete! 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay. 
How  haj)py  those  to  ruin,  these  betray. 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows, 
I'rom  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  rose; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
Ami  all  that  rais'd  the  licro  sunk  the  man  : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  tlicir  brows  behold. 
But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill  exchang'd  for  gold  j 
Then  see  them  bnikewith  toils  or  sunk  in  ease. 
Or  infamous  for  phinder'd  provinces. 
Oil  wealth  ill-fated  !  which  no  act  of  fame 
E'er  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame  ! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life  i 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  \vife. 
The  tiophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade. 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompom  shade. 
Alas  !  not  daz/led  with  their  noon-tide  ray. 
Compute  the  morn  and  ev'ning  to  the  day; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame! 

Know  then  tliis  truth  —  {enough  for  man  to 
know) 
*'  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  beloyv^." 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still, 
■  And  tasics  the  good  without  the  fall, to  ill  : 

Where 
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Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives. 

Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives  ; 

Tile  joy  nnequall'd,  if  its  ends  it  gain  ; 

And  it  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain : 

Without  satiety,  tho'  e'er  so  blest. 

And  but  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distrest : 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  iuUy  wears, 

Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears  : 

Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquir*d, 

For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd  ; 

Never  elated  while  one  man  *s  opprest ; 

Never  dejected  while  another's  blest : 

And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain. 

Since  but  to  wish  more  yirtue,  is  to  gain. 

See  the  sole  bliss  Heaven  could  on  all  bestow? 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can 

know  1 
Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind, 
The  bad  must  mi«s,  the  good  untaught  will  find. 
Slaves  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road  ; 
But  looks  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God  ;  , 
Pursues  that  chain  which  sinks  the  immense 

design. 
Joins  heaven  and  earth,  and  mortid  and  divine ; 
Sees  that  no  being  any  bliss  can  know. 
But  touches  some  abov  e,  and  some  below  ; 
Learns,  from  this  union  or  the  rising  whole. 
The  first,  last  purpose  of  the  human  soul ; 
And  knows  wnere  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began. 
All  end,  in  love  of  God,  and  love  of  man. 
For  him  alone,  hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal. 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengthen'd  on  to  iaith,  and  unconfin'd. 
It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind  ; 
He  sees  why  nature  plants  in  man  alone 
Hope  of  known  bliss,and  faith  in  bliss  unknown. 
(Nature,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
Are  giv'n  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek  they  find) 
Wise  is  her  present ;  she  connects  in  this 
His  greatest  virtue  with  his  greatest  bliss ; 
At  once  his  own  bright  prospect  to  be  blest. 
And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest. 

Self-love  thus  piish'd  to  social,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine. 
l^s  this  too  little  for  tne  boundless  heart? 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part ; 
Grasp  the  whole  words  of  reason,  life,  and  sense. 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence  : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree. 
And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts :  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  wljole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  j 
Friend,  parents,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace; 
His  coimtry  next ;  and  next  all  human  race; ; 
Wide  and  more  wide,  th'  o'erHowing  of  the  mind 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind  ; 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  beauty  blest, 
And  heaven  beholds  its  image  on  his  breast. 
'      Gomethen,  my  friend !  my  genius!  comealong; 
QU  master  of  the  fo^tf  *ad  the  song ! 


And  while  the  Muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascend-ij^ 
To  man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends. 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise. 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise; 
Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ; 
Correct  with  tpirit,  eloquent  with  ease. 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 
Oh !  while  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame, 
.  Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  > 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose, 
Whosesons  shall  blush  their  fathers  were  thy  foes. 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  ag-e  pretend 
Thou  wcrt  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend? 
That,urg'd  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art. 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart; 
For  wit's  false  mirror  held  up  riature's  light ; 
Show'd  erring  pride,  tvhatevcr  is,  is  right ; 
That  reason,  passion,  ansv.er  one  great  aim  ; 
That  true  self-love  ajid  social  are  the  same  ; 
That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below  ; 
And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourselves  to  know. 


§17.   Moral  Essays.  In  Four  EpistUs.    Pope. 

To  Sir  Richard  Temple,  L.  Cobham. 

EP  ISTLE    I. 

Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confin'd. 
Who  from  his  study  rails  at  human  kind  ^ 
Tho'  what  he  leitrns  he  speaks,  and  nwy  advance 
Some  gen'ral  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance. 
The  coxcomb  bird,  so  talkative  and  grave. 
That  from  his  cage,  calls  Cuckold,  Whore,  and 
Tho'  manv  a  passenger  he  rightly  call,    [Knave. 
You  hold  him  no  Philosopher  at  all. 

And  yet  the  fiite  of  all  extremes  is  such. 
Men  may  be  read,  as  well  as  Books,  too  nuich. 
To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make, 
NVe  grow  more  partial  for  th'  observer's  sake ; 
To  written  wisdom,  as  another's  less  :       [guess. 
Maxims  are  drawn  from  notions,    these  from 
There 's  some  peculiar  in  each  leaf  and  grain. 
Some  unuiark  d  fibre,  or  some  varying  vein  ^ 
ShaU  only  xnan  betaken  in  the  gross? 
(>iaat  by't  as  many  sorts  of  minds  as  moss. 

That  each  from  other  diflers,  first  confess : 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less  ; 
Add  n.'vture'sr,  custom's,  reason's,  pagpion's  strife. 
And  all  opinion's  colors  cast  on  life. 

Our  depths  who  fathoms,  6t  our  shallows  finds. 
Quick  whirls,  and  shifting  eddies  of  our  minds?- 
On  human  actions  reason  tho'  you  can. 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man  : 
His  principle  of  action  once  explore. 
That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  more. 
Like  fallowing  like,  thro'  creatures  you  dissect. 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect. 
Yet  more ;  the  dift'rence  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  objects  seen. 
All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own  ; 
Or  coaae  discolor'd  thro'  our  passions  shown. 
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Or  fancv*s  beam  cnlarircs,  luiiltiplies, 
Coiitrac«s,  luveris,  and  ^ivos  ten  ihousanddjc 

Nor  will  life's  stream  (or  observation  stay: 
It  iinrrics  all  loo  fast  to  ninrk  tbeir  way; 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  wc  would  make;, 
When  halfour  knowled;i;e  wo  must  snatch,  not 
Oft  in  the.  passions'  wild  rotation  tost,       [take. 
Our  spring  txC  action  to  ourselves  is  lost : 
Tir'd,  notdetermi n'd,  to  the  last  we  yield  ; 
And  wiiat  comes  then  is  mastlT  of  the  field. 
As  the  last  image  of  that  troubled  heap, 
When  sense  subsides,  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
(Tho'  past  the  recollection  of  the  thought), 
.Becomes  thcstnll' of  which  onrdreain is  wrouy;ht: 
Something  as  dim  to  our  eteriial  view^ , 
Is  tlnis,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  most  we  do. 

'J 'rue,  sOmc  are  open,  and  to  all  men  known  ; 
Otht^rs  so  very  close,  they're  hid  from  none: 
(  So  darkness  strikes  the  sense  no  less  than  light) 
Thus  gracious  Chandos  is  bclov'd  at  si<^ht; 
And  ev'ry  child  hiites  Shylock,  tho'  his  soul 
Still  sits  at  squat,  and  peeps  not  from  its* hole. 
At  half  mankind  when  ^en'rous  Manly  raves, 
All  know  'tis  virtue,  for  he  thinks  them  knaves. 
When  universal  homage  Umlira  pays, 
All  say  'tis  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praise. 
When  fla^t'ry  glares,  all  hate  it  in  a  queen, 
While  onethereiswhocharms  us  with  his  spleen. 

But  these  plain  characters  we  rarely  find  : 
Tho'  strongtne  bent,  vetqulck  the  turns  of  mind : 
Or  ])uzzlin}£  Contraries  confound  the  whole  ; 
Or  Aft'eclatious  quite  reverse  the  soul. 
The  dull,  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy  : 
And  in  the  cunning,  truth  itself  's  a  lie  : 
Unthought-of  frailties  cheat  ns  in  the  wise  : 
The  fool  lies  hid  in  inconsistencies. 

See  the  same  man,  in  vigor,  in  the  gout ; 
Alone,  in  company;  in  place,  or  out ; 
Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  late  ; 
Mad  at  a  fox-chace,  wise  at  a  ilebate ; 
Drunk  at  a  borouiih,  civil  at  a  ball ; 
Triendly  at  Hackney,  faithless  at  W'hitchall. 

Catius  is  ever  moral,  ever  grave. 
Thinks,  who  endures  a  knave  is  next  a  knave. 
Save  just  at  dinner  —  then  prefers,  no  doubt, 
,A  rotiue  with  venisan  t9  saint  without. 

Who  would  not  praise  Patricio's  high  desert, 
llishand  unstain'd,  his  uncovrupted  heart, 
I-lis  comprehensive  head!  all  int'rests  weigh'd, 
All  Europe  sav'd,  yet  Britain  not  betray 'd. 
lie  thanks  you  not,  his  pride  is  in  piquette, 
Kevvmarke't  fame,  and  judgement  at  a  bett. 
W^hat  made  (saysMontaigne,or  moresageChar- 
Otho  a  warrior,  Cromwell  a  bufi'oon  ?      [ron  !) 
A  perjnr'd  prince  a  leaden  saint  severe. 
A  godless  regent  tremble  at  a  star  ? 
The  throne  a  bigot  keep,  a  genius  quit, 
J'aithless  thro'  piety,  and  dup'd  thro'  wit  ? 
Europe  a  woman,  child,  or  dotard  rule, 
And  just  her  wisest  monarch  made  a  fool  ? 

Know,  God  and  Nature  only  afe  the  same: 
In  man,  tho  judgement  shoots  at  flying  game  ; 
A  bird  of  {)assage !  gone  as  soon  as  found  ; 
iVtovv  in  ilic  moon  perhaps,  now  under  ground, 
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I      In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 
Wouldfromth'apparentWhatconcludetfieVVhv; 
Infer  the  Motive  from  the  Deed,  anrl  j^how 
I  Tiiat  what  we  chanc'd  was  what  we  meant  todo. 
I  Hcliold  1   if  Eortune,  or  a  Mistress  frowns* 
homeplungeinbusinesSjOthersshavet  heir  crowns: 
To  ease  the  soul  of  one  ojjpressive  wei«ght, 
This  quits  an  Empire,  that  embroils  a  State  j 
Tke  same  adust  complexion  has  impeli'd 
C'harles  to  the  Convent,  Philip  to  the  Field. 
Not  always  Actions  show  the  man  ;  we  find 
Who  does  a  kindness,  is  not  therefore  kind  : 
Perhaps  Prosperity  becalm'd  his  breast, 
Perhaps  the  'NVincJ  just  shifted  from  the  East. 
Not  therefore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat. 
Pride  guides  his  step«,and  bids  him  slum  the  great. 
Who  combats  bravely  is  )iot  therefore  braVe  ; 
lie  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave: 
Who  reasons  wisely  is  not  therefore  wise  ; 
ilis  pride  in  Reas'ning,  not  in  Acting,  lies. 

But  grant  that  actions  best  discove."  man  ; 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can. 
The  few  that  glare,  each  character  must  markj 
You  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark. 
What  will  you  do  with  ,such  as  disagree  ? 
Su];press  them  or  miscall  them  policy? 
Must  then  at  once  (the  character  to  sav^) 
The  plain  rough  Hero  turn  a  crafty  Kna\e? 
Alas !  in  truth  the  man  but  chang'd  his  mind  j 
Perhaps  was  sick,  in  love,  or  had  jiot  din'd. 
Ask  why  from  Britain  Caisar  woul^  retreat  ? 
Cicsar  himself  might  whisjjer,  he  was  beai^ 
Why  risk  the  World's  great  Empire  for  a  Punk? 
Cncsar  perhaps  might  answer,  he  was  drunk. 
But,  sage  historians  !    'tis  your  task  to  prove^ 
One  action  Conduct ;  on'»,  heroic  Love. 

'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn  f 
A  Saint  in  Crape,  is  twice  a  Saint  in  Lawn: 
A  Judge  is  just,  a  Chanc'llor  jubler  still ; 
A  Gown  man,  learn'd  ;  a  Bishop,  what  you  will; 
Wise,  if  a. Minister  ;  but,  if  a  King,      [thing. 
More  wise,  more  learn'd,  more  just,  more  ev'ry 
Court-Virtues  bear,  like  Gems,  the  highest  rate; 
Born  where  Heav'n's  influence  scarce  can  pene- 
trate : 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  Virtue*:^  like, 
Thcv  ])leascas  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike, 
Tho'  the  srnne  sun  Vv-ith  all  difi'usive  rays 
Blush  in  the  Rose,  and  in  the.  Diamond  blaze. 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  hispow'r, 
And  justly  set  the  Gem  above  the  FlovvV. 
'Tis  Education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  tlic  tree  's  inclin'd. 
Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a.'Squirei 
The  next  a  Tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar; 
Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold^  and  brave  ; 
Will  sneaks  a  Scriv'ner,  an  exceeding  knave 
Is  he  a  Churchman  ?  then  he  'sfond  of  pow 
AQua1<er?  slv  ;  a  Presbyterian ?  sour; 
A  smart  Free-thinker  ?  nil  things  irr  an  hour. 

Ask  men's  Opinions  :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well  j 
Strike  ofH'  his  Pension,  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  a  undone, 
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That  gay  Free-lhlnker,  a  fine  talker  once, 
WbiU  turns  liini  now  a  stupid  silent  dnncc  ? 
Some  God,  or  Spirit,  he  has  lately  (bund  : 
Orchanc'd  to  meet  a  minister  that  f'ro^vn'd. 
Judge  we  by  Nature  ?   Habit  can  cttacc, 
lut're^t  o'ercome,  or  Policy  take  place  : 
By  Actions  ?  those  Uncertainty  divides ; 
By  Passions?  those  Dissinitdation  hides: 
Opinions ?  tliey  still  take  a  v.ider  range  : 
Fitul,  if  yon  ciin,  in  what  you  catinoi  chan|?e. 
Manners  with  Fortunes,'  Humors  turn  with 
Glinies, 
Tenets  with  Books,  and  Principles  with  Times. 
Search  then  the  Ruling  Passion  :Therc, alone, 
The  Wild  are  constaiit,nnd  theCunnins;  knownj 
The  Fool  consistent,  and  tlie  False  sincere  ; 
Priests,  Princes,  Women,  no  dissemblers  here. 
Tills  clew  once  found,  \inra\els  all  the  rest, 
Tlic  prospect  clears, and  Whailon  stands  confcst. 
Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 
AVlrose  ruling  Passion  was  the  Lust  of  Praise  : 
Born  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wise. 
Women  and  Fools  nnist  like  hini  or  he  dies  ; 
Tho'  wond'ring  Senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke, 
The  Club  must  hail  him  Master  of  the  Joke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new? 
He  '11  shine  a  Tully  and  a  Wilniot  too  : 
Then  turns  repentant,  and  his  God  adores 
With  the  same  spirit  that  he  drinks  and  whores; 
Enough  if  all  around  liim  but  admire, 
And  now  the  Punk  applaud,  and  now  the  Friar. 
Thus  with  each  gilt  of  nature  and  of  art, 
And  wanting  nothing  but  an  honest  heart; 
Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt; ; 
And  most  contemptible  to  shun  contempt  : 
His  passion  still  to  covet  gen'ial  pnd'^e, 
His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways  ; 
A  constant  bounty  which  no  friend  has  made: 
An  AngelTongue,  which  no  man  can  persuade; 
A  Fooli  with  more  of  Wit  than  half  mankind: 
Too  ra^h  for  Thought,  for  Action  too  relin'd  : 
A  Tyrant  to  the  wise  his  heart  a])proves ; 
A  Rebel  to  the  very  king  he  loves  ; 
He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state, 
And,  harder  still  !  flagitious,  yet  not  great. 
Ask  you  NvHiy  W^harton  broke  thro'  ev'ry  rule  ? 
'Twas  all  for  fear  the  Knave.s  should  call  liim 
Fool. 
,Katnrc  w^ell  known,  no  prodigies  remain, 
Comets  are  rcgulaj-,  and  Wharton  plain. 

Yet,  in  this  search,  the  wisest  may  mistake, 
If  second  qualities  for  first  they  take. 
When  Calaline  by  rapine  swell'd  his  store  ; 
When  C«sar  made  a  noble  dame  a  whore  ; 
In  this  the  I>ust,  in  that  the  Avarice 
Were  means,  not  ends  ;  Ambition  was  the  vice. 
That  vervC»rsar,  born  in  Scipio's  days. 
Had  aim'd,  like  him,  by  Chastity,  at  praise, 
t.ncnllas,  when  frugality  could  charm. 
Had  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sab^"n  farm 
In  vain  th'  observer  eyes  the  builder's  toil ; 
But  quite  mistakes  the  scaffold  for  the  pile. 

In  this  .one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy, 
Aa  Fits  give  vigor  just  when  they  destroy. 
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Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hanti. 
Yet  tames  not  this  ;   it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
C'onsistent  in  our  follies  and  our  sins, 
Here  honest  Nature  ends  as  she  begins. 

Old  Politicians  chew  on  wisdom  ))ast, 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last ; 
As  weak,  as  eariK^st ;  and  as  gravely  out, 
As  sober  Lanesb'nnv  dancing  in  the  gout. 

Behold  a  re\'rcnd  sire,  who  want  of  grace 
Mas  made  the  father  of  a  nameless  racff, 
Shov'd  from  the  \yall  perhaps,  or  rudely  prcst 
By  his  own  son,  that  passes  by  unblest : 
Still  to  his  wench  he  crawls  on  knocking  knqes. 
And  envies  e\  'ry  sparrow  that  he  see«. 

A  sahnon's  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate  ; 
The  doctor  call'd,  declares  all  help  too  late  : 

Mercy  !  "  cries  Helluo,  "  mercy  on  my  soul  I 

Is  there  no  hope? — Alas!  then  bring  thejowl.'* 

The  fmgal  crone,  v.hom  praying  priests  attend.. 
Still  strives  ^o  save  the  hallow'd  taper's  end. 
Collects  her  breath  as  ebbing  life  retires. 
For  one  jmf}  more,  and  in  that  puff  expires. 

"Odious!  in  woollen!  't  would  a  saint  provoke, 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narc  issa  spoke) 
"  No,  let  a  charming  chintz,  and  Bru-sels  lace 
*'  Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifelessface: 
"  One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  otle's 
'«  dead  — 


And- 


Betty — give  this  cheek  a  little  red,' 


The  coiulier  smooth,  who  forty  years  had 
An  hund)ie  servant  to  all  human  kind,  [shin'd 
Just  bronglit  out  this,  when  scarce  i lis  tongue 

could  stir, 
*'  If — wherel  'm  going — Icould  serve  you.  Sir?" 

**  I  give  and  I  devise  "  (old  Euclio  said. 
And  sigh'd)  *'  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 
Vour  motley.  Sir? — "  My  money.  Sir,  what  all? 
"  Why — if  I  must — (then  wept)  I  give  it  Paul," 
The  manor,  Sir? — **  the  manorlhold,"  he  cried, 
'*  Not  that, — I  cannot  part  with  that" — anddied. 

^And  you,  brave Cobham,  to  your  latest  breath. 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  : 
Siich  in  those  moments,  as  in  all  the  past, 
"  Oh  save  my  country.  Heaven!"  shall  be  your 
last. 

EPISTLE       11. 

To  a  Lady. 

Of  the  Characters  of  Women. 

Nothing  so  true  as  what  j-ou  once  let  fall,     1 
"  Mofit  women  have  no  characters  at  all,"        ' 
.Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear. 
And  best  distinguish'd  by  black,  brown,  or  fair. 

How  many  pictures  of  one  nymph  we  view. 
All  how  unlike  each  other,  all  how  true  1 
Ai-rcad ill's  countess,  here,  in  ermin'd  pride. 
Is  there  Pastora  by  a  fountain  side.    - 
Here  Fahnia,  leering  on  her  own  good  man  ; 
And  there  a  naked  Leda  with  a  swan. 
Let  then  the  fair  one  beautifully  cry, 
In  Magdalene's  loose  hair  and  lifted  eve, 
Or  drcst  in  smiles  of  swee:t  Cccilift  shine, 
With  simp'ring  angels,. palnis,  and  h^irpsdivhie; 
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AVhether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it. 
If  folly  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it. 

Conie  then,   the  colors  nnd  the  gromid  pre- 
Dip  in  the  rainhow,  trick  her  oil"  in  air;  [pare; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ercshe change, theCynthiaofthisminnte. 

Rufa,  whose  eye  quick  glancing  o'er  the  Park, 
Attracts  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  spark. 
Agrees  as  ill  with  Rufa  studying  I.ockc, 
As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock  ; 
Or  Sappho  at  her  loilet's  greasy  »ask, 
'With Sappho  fragrant  at  an  ey'ning  mask  : 
So  morning  insects  that  in  muck  begun, 
Shine,  buzz,  and  f^y-blow  in  the  setting  sun. 

How  soft  is  Siija  '   fearful  tuj^Vnd  i 
The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  \'i^k  tme's  friend  ! 
To  her,  Calista  prov'd  her  conduct  nice ; 
And  good  Simplieius  asks  of  her  advice. 
Sudden,  she  storms  1  she  raves!  Yon  tip  the  wink, 
But  spare  your  censure;  Silia  does  not  drink. 
All  eyes,  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose  ; 
All  eyes  may  see  —  a  pimple  on  her  nose. 

Papillia,  wedded  to  her  am'rous  spark. 
Sighs  fortUe  shades — "How  charmingis  a  park!" 
A.  [jark  is  purchas'd  ;  but  the  fiiir  he  sees 
All  bath'd  in  tears — "  Oh  odious,  odious  trees!" 

I.adies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show, 
'Tis  10  their  ch.anges  half  thei*- charms  we  owe  ; 
/  Fiiie  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak, 
Their  happy  spots  their  nice  admirer  take. 
'Twas  thus'C'alvpso  once  each  heart  alarm'd, 
^Aw'd  without  virtue,  without  beauty  cluirm'd  ; 
Iler  tongue  bewitch'd  as  oddly  as  her  eyes ; 
Less  wit  than  mimic,  more  a  wit  than  wise; 
Strange  graces  still,  and  stronger  flights  she  had. 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad  ; 
■  Yet  ne'er  so  lure  onr  passion  to  create, 
A  ■;  when  she  touch 'd  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

Narcissa's  nature,  tolerablv  niikj, 
'JV)  make  a  wash,  would  hardly  stew  a  child  ; 
Has  ev'n  been  prov'd  to  grant  a  lover's  pray'r, 
;  And  paid  a  tra^lesman  once  to  make  him  stare  ; 
'  Gave  alms  at  Kaster,  in  a  Christian  trim. 
And  made  a  widow  hai^ny,  for  a  whim. 
Why  then  declare  good -nature  is  her  scorn. 
When  'tis  by  that  alone  she  can  be  borne  ? 
Why  piq ac  all  mortals,  yet  afi'ect  a  name  ? 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  sla;  e  to  fame  : 
■  -  JSow  deep  in  Taylor  and  tiic  Hook  of  Mnrtyrs, 
Now  driukingcitron  with  hi>(  rrace  aiidC  hart  res  • 

;\v'coi^iSciencechillsher,andno\ypassionbnrns; 

•id  atheism  and  religion  take  their  turns ; 
A  very  Heal  lien  ii\  th.e  carnal  part, 
Yet  still  a  sad  good  Christian'ai  her  heart, 

See  Sin  in  state  majestically  drunk  ; 
'Pi'oud  as  a  peeress,  prouder  as  a  punk  ; 
Chaste  to  her  husband,  frar.k  to  all  beside, 
A  teemitig  mistress,  but  a  barren  bride. 
What  then  r  let  blood  and  Lodv  bear  the  fault, 
Her  head's  untouch'd,ihat  noble  seat  of  thought: 
Such  thi^.  d  ly's  doctrine —  in  another  fU 
She  sins  %vith  poets  tluo'  pure  love  of  wit. 
What  lias  not  fii'd  her  bosom  or  her  brain  ? 
xCs^cir  and  Tallboy,  Charles  and  Charle.ma'tlev 


As  Hejluo,  late  dictator  of  the  feast. 
The  no^e  of  haut-gout,  and  the  tip  of  taste, 
Crjtiqu'd  your  wine,  and  analys'd  your  meat. 
Yet  on  ])lain  pudding  deign'd  at  heme  to  eat : 
So  Philomede,  lect'ring  all  mankind, 
On  the  soft  passion,  and  the  taste  refin'd, 
Th'  addres:^,  the  delicacy,  stoops  at  once. 
And  makes  her  hearty  meal  upon  a  dunce. 

Flavia  's  a  wit,  has  too  much  sense  to  pray; 
To  toast  our  wants  and  wishes,  is  her  way  ; 
Xor  asks  of  God,  but  of  her  stars  to  give 
The  mighty  blessing,  '*  while  we  live,  to  liye." 
Then  all  for  death,  that  opiate  of  the  soul  1 
Lucretia's  dagger,  Rosamonda's  bowl. 
Say,  what  cati  gause  such  impotence  of  mind? 
A  spark  too  tickle,  or  a  spouse  too  kind. 
Wise  ^vretch  !    with    jdeasures    too    refin'd  to 
With  too  much  spirit  to  be  e'er  at  ease  ;  [please  ; 
With  too  much  quickness  ever  to  be  taught ; 
With  too    much    thinking   to  have   coamion 

thought ; 
Yon  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give. 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  liTe. 
Turn  then  from  wits ;  and  look  on  Simo's 

mate  ; 
No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate. 
Or  her  that  owns  her  faults,  but  never  mends. 
Because  she  's  hone^it,  and  the  best  of  frietids. 
Or  her,  whose  life  the  church  and  scandal  share. 
For  ever  in  a  pastion,  or  a  pray'r. 
Or  he,  who  laughs  at  Hell,  but  (like  her  Grace) 
Cries,  *'  Ah  !  how  charming,  if  there  's  no  such 

*'  place !" 
Or  who  in  sweet  vicissitude  appears 
Of  niirtli  and  opium,  ratalie  and  tears. 
The  daiU  anodyne,  and  iijghtly  draught, 
To  kill  those  foes  to  fair  ones,  time  and  thought! 
Woman  and  f9ol  are  too  hard  things  to  hit ; 
For  true  iio-n)eanlng  puzzles  more  than  wit. 

But  what  are  these  to  great  Atossa's  mind  ? 
Scarce  oiice  herself,  by  turns  all  womaidcind  I 
Who,  with  herself,  or  others,  from  her  birth 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth  : 
Shines  in  exposing  knaves,  and  painting  fools. 
Yet  is  whate'er  she  hates  and  ridicules. 
No  thought  atlvances,  but  her  eddy  brain 
Whisks  it  about,  and  dovyn  it  goes  again. 
Full  sixty  years  the  Vvorld  has  been  her  trade. 
The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made.i 
From  loveless  youth  to  un respected  age. 
No  pas  non  gratified,  except  her  rage, 
So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit. 
The  pleasure  miss'd  her,  and  the  scandal  hit. 
Who  breaks  with  her,  provokes  revenge  from 

Hell; 
But  he  's  a  bolder  man  who  dares  Lc  well. 
Her  ev'ry  turn  with  violence  pursu'd, 
No  more  a  storm  her  hate  than  gratitude  : 
T'o  that  each  passion  turns  or  soon  or  late  ; 
Love,  if  it  makes  her  yield  must  make  her  hate: 
Superiors  I  death  !  and  equals  !  what  a  cm'se  ! 
But  an  inferior  not  dependant !  v/orse. 
Of!"end  her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive  ; 
Oblige  her,  and  sVie  '11  hate  you  while  you  iive. 
1^2  B^t 
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Butdir,  and  she  '11  adore  you  —  then  the  bust 
And  temple  ri>e  —  then  fill  aa;ain  to  dust. 
J.astnight,  her  lord  was  all  thai 's  «j;ood  and  great; 
A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  uill  a  cheat. 
Stranj^e  !  by  the  means  deieated  of  the  eitds, 
By  spirit  robb'd  of  pow'r,  by  warmth  of  friends. 
By  wealth  of  followers  !  without  one  distress 
Sick  of  herself,  thro*  very  selfishness! 
AiosSa,  curs'd  with  ev'rN'  granted  pray'r. 
Childless  with  all  her  children,  wants  an  heir. 
To  heirs  uiduiown  descends  th' unguarded  store, 
Or  wander?!,  Heaven-directed,  to  the  poor. 

Pit*tures  like  these,  dear  Madam,  t(»  design, 
Ask  no  firm  liand,  and  no  unerring  line; 
Some  wand'ring  touches,  some  reflected  light. 
Some  flying  stroke  alone  ran  hit  'em  right : 
For  how  should  equal  colors  do  the  knock  ? 
Camelcons  who  can  paint  in  white  or  black  ? 

'•  Yel  Chloe  sure  was  form'd  without  a  spot." 
Nature  in  her  then  err'd  not,  but  forgot. 
*'  With  ev'ry  pleashig,  ev'ry  prudent  part, 
"  Say,what  ranChlbe  want?-— She  wants  aheart. 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought  j 
But  never,  never  reach'd  one  gcn'rous  thought. 
Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour; 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 
So  very  reasonable,  so  unmov'd, 
As  never  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  lov'd. 
She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast. 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest; 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair. 
Observes  how  much  a  chiatz  exceeds  mohair! 
Forbid  it,  Jleav'n  !  a  fav<>r  or  a  debt 
She  e'er  could  cancel  —  but  she  may  forget. 
Safe  is  your  secret  still  in  Chloe's  ear  ; 
Bijt  none  of  Chloe's  shall  voti  ever  hear. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slander'd  one. 
But  cares  not  if  a  thmisand  are  imdone. 
Would  Chloe  know  if  vou  're  alive  or  dead  ? 
^be  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head. 
Chloe  is  prudent — W'onld  you  too  be  wise  ? 
Then  never  break  your  heart  when  C'hloe  dies. 

One  certain  portrait  may  (I  grain)  l>e  seen. 
Which  Heaven  has  varnish'd  out  and  made  a 

Queen  : 
The  same  for  ever  !  and  described  bv  all 
"With  truth  and  goodness,as  with  crown  and  ball. 
Poets  heap  virtues.  Painters  gems  at  will, 
And  show  their  zeal,  and  hide  their  wautof  skill. 
'Tis  well — but,  Artists!  who  can  paint  or  write. 
To  draw  the  naked  is  your  true  delight. 
That  robe  of  quality  so  struts  and  swells. 
None  see  what  parts  of  nature  it  conceals  : 
Til'  exact  est  traits  of  body  or  of  miiul. 
We  owe  to  models  ©f  an  humble  kind. 
If  Qucensberry  to  strip  there  's  no  compelling, 
"T'is  from  a  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen. 
From  peer  or  bishop,  'tis  no  easy  thing 
To  draw  the  man  who  loves  his  God,  or  king  : 
Ala^  I  I  copy  (or  my  draught  would  fail) 
From  honest  Mah*met,  ur  plain  Parson  Hale. 

But   grant,    in  public,    ujen  sometimes  are 
sho.vn,  \ 
A  woman  's  leen  in  private  life  aloue  : 


Our  bolder, talents  in  full  light  display'd  ; 
Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 
Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  'lis  you  hide  ; 
Tiiere  none  distinguish  'twixt  your  shame  or 
Weakness  or  delicacy  ;  all  so  nice,  [pride. 

That  each  may  seem  a  ^  irtue  or  a  vice.  ^, 

In  men  we  varioxis  ruling  passions  find  j 
In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind  ; 
Those,  only  tix'd,  they  first  or  last  obey. 
The  lo\e  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  sway. 

That,  nature  gives;    and    where  the  lesson 
taught 
Is  but  to  please,  can  pleasure  seem  a  fault? 
Fxperience,  this ;  by  man's  oppression  curst, 
Tiiey  seek  the  second  not  to  loi-e  the  first. 

Men,  some  to  bus'ness,  some  to  pleasure  take. 
But  ev'ry  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  :  ^'  '■* 

Men,  some  to  quiet,  some  to  public  strife  j 
But  ev'ry  lady  would  l)e  queen  for  life, 
^'et  nuirk  the  fate  of  a  -whole  sex  of  queens ! 
Pow'r  all  their  end,  but  beauty  all  the  means : 
1  n  youth  they  conquer  \\  iih  so  M'ild  a  rage. 
As  leaves  them  scarce  a  subject  in  their  age  : 
P'or  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy,  they  roam; 
No  thouglVt  of  peace  or  happiwess  at  home. 
Hut  wisdoma  triuniph  is  well-tim'd  retreat. 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  (ait  a?  great!. 
Beauties,  like  tyrants,  old  and  friendless  grown, 
Yet  hate  repose,  and  drcnd  to  be  alone ; 
A^'orn  out  in  public,  weary  ev'ry  eye. 
Nor  leave  one  sigh  behind  them  when  they  die. 

Pleasures  the  sex,  as  children  birds  pursue; 
Still  out  of  reach,  yet  never  out  of  view  ; 
Sure,  if  they  catch,  to  sjioil  the  toy  at  most. 
To  covet  fl\  Ing,  and  regret  when  toi^t : 
At  la-^t,  to  ibllies  youth  co\ild  scarce  defend. 
It  grows  their  age's  prudence  to  pretend  j 
.Asham'd  to  own  they  gave  delight  before, 
Heihic'd  to  feign  ii  when  they  gave  no  more  ; 
As  hags  old  sabbaths,  less  for  joy  than  spile. 
So  these  their  merry,  miserable  night; 
Siill  round  and  round  theghostsof  beauty  glide, 
And  haunt  the  places  where  their  honor  died. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards  ! 
A  vouth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards  j    f 
Inijr  to  no  purpose,  ariful  to  no  end. 
Young  wiinout  lovers,  old  without  a  friend  ; 
A  foj)  their  passion,  but  their  prize  a  sot. 
Alive,  ridiculous,  and  dead,  forgot  1 

Ah,  friend  !  to  dazzl-^  let  the  vain  design; 
To  raise  the  thought  and  touch  the  heart  be  thinei 
That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatigues  the 

ring, 
Flaunts  and  goes  down  an  unregarded  thing  : 
So  when  the  sun's  broad  beam  has  tir'd  the  sight, 
.Ml  jnild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober  light ; 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines, 
And,  unobserv'd,  the  glaring  orb  declines.    ~ 

Oh  !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day  ; 
She  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear  ; 
She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools ;    , 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  j»hows  she  rules  : 
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Charms  by  acceptlnc;;,  by  submitting  sways. 
Yet  has  lur  liuinor  luosf,  t\hen  she  obeys  : 
Lt't  Fops  or  Fortune  Hy  which  way  they  will ; 
Disdains  ail  loss  of  tickets,  or  codillc  ; 
Spleen,  vapors,  or  smail-})Ox,  above  thcin  all. 
And  mistress  of  herselt',  tho'  ehina  fall. 

And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill, 
Woman  's  at  best  a  contrafliction  still. 
Heaven,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  ii  can, 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man  ; 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  fav'rite  blest. 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest : 
Blends,  in  exception  to  all  tien'ral  rules. 
Your  taste  of  follies  v*ith  our  scorn  of  fools; 
Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  allied. 
Courage  w  ith  softness,  modesty  Avith  pride  j 
Fix'd  principles,  with  fancy  ever  new. 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces  —  You. 

Be  this  a  woman's  fame;  with  this  unbleat. 
Toasts  live  a  scorn,  and  queens  may  die  a  jest. 
This  Phoebus  promis'd  (1  forget  the  vear) 
When  those  blue  eyes  first  t)pen'd<m  ifieir  sphere; 
Ascendant  Phoibus  waleh'd  that  hour  Avitli care. 
Averted  half  your  ])arents'  simple  j)ray'r  ; 
And  gave  you  beauty,  but  denied  the  pelf 
That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  o'er  itself. 
The  gen'rous  gorl,  who  wit  and  gold  refines. 
And  ripens  spirits,  as  he  ripens  mines, 
Kept  dross  forduchesses,  the  world  shall  know  it, 
To  you  gave  sense,  good-humor,  and  a  poet. 

EPISTLE     III. 

To  Allen,  Lord  Bathursf. 

P.  Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree. 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  mc  ? 
You  hold  the  word,  from  Jove  to3toiuiis  given, 
That  man  was  made  the  standingjest  of  heaven : 
And  gold  but  sent  to  keep  the  fools  in  plav. 
For  some  to  heap,  and  some  to  throw  away. 

But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind 
(And  surely.  Heaven  and  I  are  of  a  mhid,) 
Opine,  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound, 
])eep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground  : 
But  when  by  man's  audacioiis  labor  \vou, 
Flam'd  forth  this  rival  to  its  sire  the  sun, 
'Hien  careful  I  leaven  snpidied  two  sorts  of  men ; 
To  squander  these,  and  those  to  hide  agen. 

Like  doctors  thus,  when  much  dispute  has 
We  find  our  tenets  just  the  same  at  last,   [pass'd 
Both  fairly  owning,  riches  in  cflVct 
No  grace  of  Heaven,  or  token  of  th'  elect ; 
(liv'n  to  the  fool,  the  mad,  the  vain,  the  evil. 
To  Ward,  to  Waters,  C'hartres,  and  theDevil. 

B.  What  nature  wants,  commodious  gold  be 
'Tis  thus  we  eat  the  bread  another  sows,  [stows  j 

P,  But  how  uiiequiU  it  bestoAvs,  observe, 
*Tis  thus  we  riot,  while  who  bow  it  starve  : 
What  nature  wants  (a  pliuise  I  must  distrust) 
Extends  to  luxury,  extends  to  lust : 
Useful,  I  grants  it  serves  what  life  requires  ; 
But,  dreadful  too,  the  dark  assassin  hires. 

B.  Trade  it  may  help,  society  extend  : 

P,  Bwtlurcs  thcpirate,andcujTupt5  the  friend. 


B.  It  raises  armies  in  a  nation's  aid  :  [tray'J. 

P.  Hut  liribes  a  s^enate,  and  the  land  's  be- 
In  vain  may  heroes  light,  and  patriots  rav»i 
If  secret  gold  sap  on  from  knave  to  knave. 
Once,  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot's  cloke, 
From  thecrack'd  bag  the  dropping  guinea  spoke^ 
And ,  j  inglingdown  the  back-stairs, t®ld  the  crew, 
'*  Old  Cato  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  you."  _ 

Blest  paj)er-credit !  last  and  best  sup\)iy  ! 
Thiit  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  ! 
Gold,  Inqi'd  by  tiioc,  can  compass  hardest  things^ 
Can  ])0cket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings  ; 
A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er. 
Or  ship  of!"  senates  to  some  distant  shore  j 
A  lc;^f,  like  Sibyl's,  scatter  to  and  fro 
Our  fates  and  fortunes,  as  the  wind  shall  blow  : 
Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen. 
And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen. 

Oh  !  that  such  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  see. 
Still,  as  of  old,  encumber'd  villany  I 
Coulil  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs 
With  all  their  brandies,  or  with  all  their  wines? 
What  could  tliey  more  tlian  knights  and  'squires 

confound. 
Or  water  all  thequornm  ten  miles  round  ? 
A  statesman's  sluijibers  how  this  speech  would 
*'  Sir,Spainhassenta thoasTindjars of  oil;[sp(»il! 
"  Huge  hales  of  British  cloth  blockade  thedoor: 
**  A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar." 

Poor  avarice  one  torment  metre  w  ould  find  ; 
Nor  could  j)rofusion  squander  all  in  kind. 
Astride  his  cheese  Sir  Morgan  might  we  meet ; 
And  Worldly  crying  coals  from  strcel  to  street  ; 
Whom,  with  a  wig  so  wild,  and  men  so  ma/'d. 
Pity  mistakes  for  some  poor  tradesmen  craz'd. 
Had  Colepepper's  whole  wealth  been  hops  and 
Could  he  himself  have  sent  it  to  the  d<ogs?  [hogs^ 
His  (rrace  will  game  :  to  White's  a  bull  be  led, 
^^'ith  spurning  heels  and  Avith  a  butting  head. 
To  White's  be  carried,  as  to  antient  games. 
Fair  coursers,  vases,  and  alluring  dames. 
Shall  then  Uxorio,  if  the  stakes  he  sweep. 
Bear  home  six  wliores,  and  make  his  lady  weep. 
Or  soft  Adonis,  so  perfum'd  and  fuic, 
Drive  to  St.  .lames's  a  whole  herd  of  swine? 
O  filthy  check  ©n  all  industrious  skill. 
To  spoil  the  nation's  last  great  trade.  Quadrille  I 
Since  then,  mv  lord,  on  such  a  world  we  fall. 
What sayyou Y B.  Sny ;  Why  takeit, gold andall. 

p.  What  riches  give  us,  let  us  then  inquire  : 
Meat,  fire,  and  clothe,  /i.  What  more?  P.  Meat, 

clothes,  and  lire. 
Is  this  too  little  ?  would  you  more  than  live  ? 
Alas  !  'tis  more  than  Turner  finds  they  give. 
Alas  !  'lis  more  than  (all  his  visions  past) 
Unhappy  Wharton,  waking,  found  at  last ! 
What  can  they  give?  to  dying  Hopkins,  heirs; 
To  Cliartreh,  vigor  ;  Japhet,  nose  and  ears  t 
Can  they,  in  gems  bid  pallid  Hippia  glow  ? 
In  Fulvia's  buckle  ease  the  throbs  below  t 
Or  heal,  old  Narscs,  the  obscener  ail. 
With  ail  th'  embroidery  plasler'd  at  thy  tail  ? 
They  might  (wereHarpax  not  too  wise  to  spend) 
Give  Harpax  self  the  blessing  of  a  friend  ; 
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Or  find  some  doctor  that  would  save  tlie.  life 
Of  wretched  Shylock,  spite  of  Shylock's  wife  : 
Bat  thousands  die,  without  or  this' or  that ; 
Die,  and  endow  a  college,  of  a  cat ! 
To  some,  indeed,  Hcavcugrants  the  happier  fate, 
T'  enrich  a  hastard,  or  a  son  they  hate. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  poor  niight  have  their 
part?  [heart. 

Bond  damns  the  poor,  and  hates  them  from  his 
The  grave  sir  Gilhert  holds  it  for  a  rule,    . 
That  ev'ry  man  in  Nvant  is  knave  or  fool : 
'  God  cannot  love  (savsBlunt.wiih  tearless  eyes) 
'  The  wretch  he  starves '  —  and  piously  denies  : 
Bn't  the  good  bishop,  with  a  meeker  air. 
Admits,  and  leaves  them.  Providence's  care. 
Yet  to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of  pelf. 
Each  does  but  hate  his  neighbour  as  himself: 
Damn'd  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  slave  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  tliat  hides. 
jB.VVbosuffer'dthus,merecharityshouldown, 
Mvisi  acton  modves  powerful,  tho'  unknown. 

P.SomcwarjSOmeplaguCjOrfaminethevforesee, 
Some  revelation  hid  fr.)m  you  ^..d  me. 
Why  Shvlock  wants  a  meal,  the  cau-e  is  found ; 
He  thinks  a  loaf  will  rise  to  fifty  pound. 
What  made  directors  cheat  in  South-sea  year? 
To  live  on  ven'son  when  it  sold  so  dear. 
Ask  you  why  Phryne  the  wliolc  auction  buys  ? 
Phryne  foresees  a  general  exarcise. 
Why  she  and  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  sum? 
Alas  !  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum. 

Wise  Peter  sees  the  world's  respt  ct  for  gold, 
And  therefore  hopes  thi^i  nation  may  be  sold  : 
Glorious  ambition  !  Peter,  swell  thy  store. 
And  be  what  Rome's  great  Diduis  was  before. 
The  crowii  of  Poland,  venal  twice  an  a^e, 
To  just  three  millions  3tinted  modest  Gnge. 
Bot  nobler  scenes  Maria's  dreams  unfold, 
Hereditary  realms,  and  worlds  of  gold. 
Congenial  souk  !  whose  life  one  av'rice  joins, 
And  onfrfate  buries  in  th'  Austrian  mines. 

Much-injnr'dBlunt!whybcarshfBritain'shate? 
A  wizard  told  him  in  the  wordu  our  fate  : 
**  At  length  corrupti')n,  like  a  gen'ral  flood 
**  (So  long  bv  watchful  ministers  withstood), 
"  Shall  deluge  all  j  and  av'rice,  creeping  on, 
•'  Spread  like  alow-born  mist,  and  blot  the  sun; 
**  Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks, 
*'  Peeress  and  butlor  share  alike  the  box, 
**  And  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town, 
*'  And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 
"  Sec  Britain  simk  in  lucre's  sordid  charms, 
**  And  France  rcveng'd  of  Anne's  and  Edward's 
*>-arms !"  [brain, 

Twas  no  court  badge,  great  Scriv'ner  !  fir'd  thy 
Nor  lordly  luxury,  nor  city  gain  : 
No,  'twas  thy  righteous  end,  asham'd  to  see 
Senates  degen'rate,  patriots  disagree. 
And  nobly  wislu'.ig  party-rage  to  cease. 
To  buy  both  sides,  and  give  t}>y  country  peace. 

**  All  this  is  madness,"  cries  a  sober  sage  : 
But  who,  my  friend,  has  reason  in  his  rage  ? 
*'  "^Fbe  rtding  passion,  be  i<  what  it  will, 
*'  The  ruling  jpassioji  conqucrfe  reason  siill." 


Ixps  mad  the  wildest  whimsy  we  can  frame^,. 
Than  even  that  passion,  if  it  has  no  aim  ; 
For  though  such  motives  folly  you  n)ay  call. 
The  folly  's  greater  to  have  none  at  all. 

Hear    then  the  truth  :  **  Tis  heaven  each 
"  passion  sends, 
*^  And  ditiVent  men  directs  to  diff'rent  ends. 
"  J-'xtremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce  ; 
*'  F^xtremes  in  man  concur  to  gen'ral  use." 
Ask  we  what  makes  one  keep,  and  one  Ix^stow? 
That  Pow'r  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow. 
Bids  seed-time,  liarvest,  equal  course  maintain, 
Tl'.ro'  re.concil'd  extremes  of  drought  and  rain. 
Builds  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  founds. 
And, gives  th'  eternal  wheels  to  knovr  their  rounds. 

Riches,  like  insects,  when  conceai'd  they  lie. 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fiy. 
^\  ho  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store. 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor :     j! 
This  year  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare  ;         n 
The  next,  a  fountain,  spouting  thro'  his  heir. 
In  laviih  streams  to  quench  a  country's  thirst; 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  til hhey  burst. 

Old  Cotta  sliam'd  his  fortune  and  his  birth. 
Yet  was  not  Cotta  void  of  wit  or  worth : 
What  tho'  (the  use  of  barb'rous  spits  forgot) 
His  kitchen  vied  in  coolness  with  his  grot? 
His  court  with  nettles,  moats  with  cresses  stor'd. 
With  soup  unbought  and  salads  ble^^t  his  board? 
If  C'otta  lir'd  on  pulse,  it  was  no  more 
Than  Bramlns,  Saints,  and  Sages  did  before; 
To  cram  the  rich  was  )irodigal  expencc  ; 
And  who  would  take  the  poor  fromProvidence  ? 
I  jke  some  loneC 'hartreux  stands  the  good  old  hall. 
Silence  without,  and  firsts  within  the  wall  : 
No  rafter'd  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound, 
\o  noontide^ell  invites  the  country  round  ; 
Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  tow'rs  survey. 
And  turn  th'  unwilling  steeds  another  way  : 
Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er. 
Curse  the  sav'd  candle,  and  unop'ning  door ; 
While  the  gaunt  mastiif,  growling  at  the  gate, 
AtiVights  the  beggar,  whom  he  longs  to  eat. 

Not  so  his  son,  he  mark'd  this  oversight. 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wro"ng  fwr  right. 
(For  what  to  shun  will  no  great  knowledge  need; 
But  what  to  fv)llowi6  a  task  indeed.) 
Yet  sure,  of  qualities  deserving  praise. 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes  than  to  raise. 
What  slaughter'dheeatombs,withfloodsof  wine. 
Fill  the  capacious  'squire,  and  deep  di\  ine  ! 
Yet  no  mean  motive  this  profusion  draws. 
His  oxen  perish  in  his  country's  cause  ; 
'Tis  George  and  Liberty  that  crowns  the  cup. 
And  zeal  for  that  great  house  which  eats  him  uj». 
The  woods  recede  ;iround  the  naked  seat. 
The  sy Ivans  groan  —  no  matter —  for  the  fleet  : 
Next  goes  his  wool- — to  clothe  our  valiant  bands : 
Last,  for  his  country's  love,  he  sells  his  lands. 
To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation's  hope. 
And  heads  the  bold  train-ba^ids,  and  burns  a 

j)ope. 
And  shall  not  Britain  now  reward  his  toils, 
Hritaui,  thatpys  her  patriots  with  her  spoils? 

In 
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In  vain  at  court  the  bankrupt  pleads  bis  cause  ; 
His  thankless  country  leaves  him  to  her  law*. 

The  sense -to  valne  riches,  v.ith  ihe  art 
T  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtne  to  impart, 
Not  meanly,  nor  ambitiously  pursued, 
Notsuuk  by  sloth,  nor  rais'tl  by  .servitude ; 
To  biilance  fortune  by  a  just  ex  pence. 
Join  uilh  economy,  ma^nilic.ni:e  j 
With  splendor,  charity  ;  with  plenty,  healtli ! 
Oh  teiich  us,  Bathurst !  yet  unspoil'd  by  wealth  i 
'J'hat  secret  rare,  bctvveeii  the  extreniesi  lo  move, 
Of  mad  f^ood-nature,  and  of  mean  self-love. 

B.  To  Avorth  or  want  well  weigh'd  be  bounty 
And  ease  or  emulate  tiie  care  of  Heaven ;  [ji;ivcu, 
(Whose  measure  fuli  o'eriiovv-s  on  human  race) 
Mend  iortjmc's  fliult,  andjustify  her  grace. 
Wealth  in  the  liross  is  death,  bV.t  life  diffus'd  ; 
As  poison  heals,  in  just  proportiani  us'd  : 
111  heaps,  Ukc  ambergris,  ^  stink  it  lies  : 
lint  well  dispers'd  is  incense  to  the  skies. 

F.  Who  starves  by  nobles, or  with  nobles  eats? 
The  wretch  that  trusts  them,  and  the  rogue  that 

cheats. 
Is  there  a  lord,  who  knows  a  cheerful  noon 
\\  ithout  a  fiddler,  flatt'rer,  or  bidVoon  r 
Wliose  table  wit»r  modest  merit  share, 
Unelbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  play'r? 
WMio  copies  yours,  or  Oxford's  better  part, 
To  ease  th'  opprest,  and  raise  the  sinkmg  heart  ? 
Where'er  he  siiines,  O  fortune  fi,ild  the  scene, 
And  angels  guard  hitu  in  the  golden  mean! 
There  Kni^lish  bounty  yet  awhile  my  stand. 
And  honor  linger  ere'it  leaves  the  land.    - 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  ? 
Rise,-  honest  Muse!  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross: 
IMeas'd  Vaga  echoes  thro'  her  winding  bounds. 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  a[)[)lanse  resounds. 
^^'ho  hung  with  Vv'oods  yon  mountain's  sultry 

brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  Avatcrs  Row  ? 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  cohnnns  tost. 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  ck-ar  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  pkiin 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale\Nilh  shady  rows? 
W^hose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose? 
W'ho  taught  tha^.  lieaven-directed  spire  lo  rise? 
**  The  Man  of  Ross,"  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-[>lace  with  poor  o'ersj)read  I 
Tiic  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  : 
}le  feeds  yon  alms-honse,  neat,  butvoid  of  state. 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  ; 
Him  ])ortion'd  maids, apprenlic'd orphans  bless'd, 
The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  ?  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
Prescribes,atten(ls,themed'cine  makes, and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance?  enter  but  his  door, 
liaulk'd  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  cjnacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 
And  vile  aitornevs,  now  an  useless  race. 

Ji.  Thrice  hap{)y  man  enabled  to  pursue 
"V\'hat  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  povv'r  to  do  ! 
Oh  say,  Avhat  sums  that  gcn'rous  hand  stipply ! 
^V!l4!  mines  to  sv.cU  that  bouiidicas  churity  ? 


P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  duar> 
This  man  possess'd  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush  !  proud  courts,  withdraw 

your  blaze  ! 
Ye  little  stars  !   hide  your  diminish'd  ravs. 

i?.  And  wliai?nomoiiiuneni,iaseriptit»n,5tone? 
His  race,  his  form,  his  uaziie  ahnosi  nnknowR  ? 

P-Who  builds  a  church  to(3od,:'j^.d  not  tofame. 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name! 
Go,  search  it  there,  wliere  to  be  born  and  die. 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history  ; 
l^nough,  that  virtue  (ill'd  the  space  between  ; 
Frov'd  by  trie  ends  of  being,  to  have  been. 
\Vhen  Hoj^kins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  li\  iug  sav'd  a  candle's  end  ; 
Shonld'ring  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  his  features,  nay  extends  his  hands  ; 
That  live-long  wig  w  hich  Gordon's  self  might 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone.         [own. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend  I 
And  see  what  c<niifort  it  affords  our  end.    ■ 
I  u  iheworstinn's  worst  room, withmat  half  hung. 
The  floors  of  plaister,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  lo  draw. 
The  George  and  (xartcr  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 
(ireat  Villiers lies — alas  1  how  chang'd  from  him 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  ; 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove. 
The  bow'r  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love  ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  io  flatter  left  of  all  his  store  ! 
No  f(;ol  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame  —  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

His  grace's  fate  sage  Cutler  covdd  foresee. 
And  well  (he  thought)  advis'd  him,  *'Livehkc 

"  me." 
As  well  his  grace  replied,  **  Like  you.  Sir  John! 
'•  That  1  caji  do,  when  all  I  have  is  gone." 
Resolve  me,  Reason, *which  of  these  is  worse. 
Want  with  a  full,  ct  with  an  empty  purse? 
Thy  life  more  wretched.  Cutler,  was  confess'd  ; 
Arise,  and  tell  me,  was  thy  death  more  bless'd? 
Gutlersaw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall. 
For  very  want ;  he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  ft  stranger's  pow'r. 
For  very  want ;  he  could  not  pay  a  dow'r, 
A  few  grey  luiirs  his  rcv'reiid  temples  crown'd, 
'Twas  very  want  tliat  sold  them  for  two  pound. 
W-htvt  even  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end,      H. 
Bonisli'd  the  doctor,  and  cxpell'd  the  friend  ! 
'  V »  ;it  but  a  want,  which  you  pcrhiaps  think  mad, 
\et  numbers  feel  the  want  of  what  he  had  ! 
Cutler  and  Brutus,  dying,  both  exclaim, 
**  Virtue !  and  wealth !  what  are  yc  hut  a  namel" 

Say,  for  such  worth  are  other  worlds  pre))ar'd ! 
Or  are  they  both  in  this  their  own  reward? 
A  knotty  point  !  to  which  we  now  proceed. 
But  you  are  tirVl  —  T  '11  lell  a  tale — B.  Agreed. 

P.  WHiere  London's  column,  pointing  at  the  V 

Like  a  tall  bnllv,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies;  [skifs,  \ 

R  4  There  i 
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There  dutjt  a  citizen  fjf  sober  fame, 

A  plain  good  man,  and  Balaam  vva,^  his  name; 

Rfl!p,iovi3,  puncfuni,  frugal,  and  so  forth; 

His  word  would  pass  for  more  than  he  was  worth. 

One  solid  dish  his  week-day  meal  affords. 

And  added  puddinsc  solemniz'd  tiie  Lord's; 

Constant  at  church' and  '<;:hange ;  his  gains  were 

sure,  , 

Jlis  giviTigs  rare,  save  farthings  to  tlie  poor. 

The  devil  was  piqu'd  such  saintship  to  behold, 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him,  like  wod  Job  of  old  : 
liut  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yor-e, 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  niakuig  poor. 
Ilous'd  hy  thcprinceofair,  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
'rhe  sur-^e,  and  plunge  his  father  in  the  deep; 
Then  full  against  his  Cornish  lands  they  roar, 
And  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore. 

Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks  ; 
Jle  takes  his  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  his  jokes: 
f  Live  like  yourself,"  was  soon  my  lady's  word; 
And  lo!  two  puddings  smok'd  upon  the  board. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  hoTivSt  factor  stole  a  gem  awav  ; 
lie  pledg'd  it  to  ihe  knight;  the  knight  had  wit. 
So  kept  the  dian)ond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 
Some  scruple  rose,  but  thus  he  cas^'d  his  thought: 
**  I  '11  now  give  sixpence  where  1  gave  a  groat ; 
^'  Where  once  1  went  to  church,  1 11  nrjw  go 

•*  twice. 
'•  And  am  so  clear  too  of  all  other  vice." 

The  tempter  saw  his  time ;  the  work  he  plied ; 
Stocks  and  subscriptions  pour  on  cv'ry  side, 
-Till  all  thedxmion  makes  his  full  descent 
Ji  one  abundant  show'r  of  cent,  per  cent. 
Sinks  deep  within  him,  and  possu^scs  whole. 
Then  dubs  director,  and  secures  his  soul. 

Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit. 
Ascribes  li if)  meltings  to  his  pnrt^  and  merit; 
What  late  he  call'd  a  blessing,  now  was  wit. 
And  God's  good  pro\  idence,  a  hickvhit. 
Things  change  their  titles,  as  our  manners  turn  : 
I J  is  compting-ho.ise  einplpy'd  the  Sunday  morn : 
Seldom  at  church  ('twas  such  a  busy  life). 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife. 
There  (so  the  devil  ord.Un'd)  one  Christmas-tide 
My  good  old  lady  catch'd  a  cold,  and  died. 

A  nymph  of  qualily  admires  our  knight ; 
Be  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite; 
Leaves  the  dull  cits,  and  joins  (to  please  the  fair) 
The  welUhred  cuckolds  in  St.  James's  air; 
Fir:^t,  for  his  son  a  gay  commission  buys, 
A^  ho  drinks,  whores,  fights,  and  in  a  duel  dies. 
His  daughter  flumits  a  viscount's  tawdry  wife; 
She  bears  a  coronet  and  j) — x  for  life. 
In  Biilain'^  senate  he  a  seat  obtains, 
And  one  more  pensioner  St  Stephen  gains. 
My  lady  falls  to  plav :  so  bad  her  chance, 
He  must  repair  it ;  takes  a  bribe  from  France  ; 
The  House  iujpeach  him,  Conin<£sbv  harangues; 
The  Court  forsake  !iim,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs ; 
V/ife,  son,  anrl  daughter,  Satan  !  are  thvown, 
J4is  wealth,  yet  dearer,  forfeit  to  the  crown  ; 
(The  devil  and  the  king;divide  the  prize. 
And  sad  Sir  Balaam  curses  God  and  dies. 


Ei'iSTLE  rv. 


To  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  ofj^urlwgton. 

'Tis  strange,  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  those  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy  : 
Is  it  less  strange,  the  prodigal  should  waste 
His  wealth,  to  purchase  what  he  ne'er  can  taste? 
Not  for  himselt  he  sees,  or  hears,  or  cats  ; 
Artists  nnist  choose  his  j)ictures,  music,  meats: 
He  buys  forTopham,  drawings  and  designs; 
For  Pembroke  statues,  dirty  gods,  and  coins  ; 
Hare  monkish  manuscripts  for  Hearne  alone  ; 
And  books  for  Mead,  and  butterflies  for  Sloane, 
Think  weall  these  are  for  himself?  No  inore 
Than  ids  line  vvife,  alas  !  or  tiner  whore. 

Forwhat  has  A'irro  jjainted,  built,  and  planted  ? 
Only  to  show  how  many  tastes  he  wanted. 
What  brought  Sir  \'isio's  ill-got  wealth  to  waste? 
Some  dremon  whispcr'd,  •<  Visto!  have  a  taste.'* 
Heaven  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy  fool, 
And  needs  no  rod  but  Ripley  with  a  rule. 
See !  sportive  fate,  to  punish  awk\\  ard  pride. 
Bids  Bubo  build,  and  sends  him  such  a  guide ; 
A  standing  sermon,  at  ench  year's  expencc. 
That  never  coxcomb  reach'd  magnificence ! 

You  show  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse. 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 
Yet  shall  (my  Lor^l)  yourjust,  your  noble  rules 
Fill  half  the  land  with  imitating  fools  ;      [lake. 
Who  random  drawings  from  your  shoe's  shalj 
And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  make  ; 
Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state  j 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden-gate  ; 
Reverse  your  ornaments,  anrl  hang  them  all 
On  some  patch'd  dt)g-holeek'd  with  ends  of  wall  j 
Then  cla|j  four  nlices  of  pilaster  on't, 
That,  lac'cl  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front  : 
Shall  call  the  winds  thro'  long  arcades  to  roar. 
Proud  to  catch  cold  af  a  Voneiian  door; 
Conscious  they  acta  true  Palladian  part. 
And  if  they  starve,  they  star\e  by  rules  of  art. 

Oft  have  you  hinted  to  your  brother  peer, 
A  certain  truth,  which  many  buy  too  dear; 
Something  there  is  nu^rc  needful  than  expence^ 
And  something  previous  ev'n  to  ta  .te— -'tis  sense : 
(jood  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And, and  iho'  no  science,  f  lirlv  worth  the  se\Tn  : 
A  light,  which  in  yourself  you  niust  perceive  ; 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  havij  it  not  to  give. 

To  build,  lo  plant,  whatever  jou  intend. 
To  rear  the  colunm,  or  the  arch  to  bend. 
To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sirik  the  grot ; 
In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot ; 
But  treat  the  gfxldess  like  a  modest  fair, 
Nor  over-dress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare  j 
Let  not  each  beauty  ev'rv  where  be  spied. 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decentiv  to  hide. 
He  gains  all  points  who  dccemly  coidbunds, 
Sur|)riscs,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all  j 
That  tells  the  waters  or  lo  rise  or  fidl ;. 
Or  help  th' ambitious  hill  the  heaxens  to  scale. 
Or  scoops  in  circling  U^eatres  the  vale  j 

'  Calls 
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VAla  in  the  conntr)-,  catching  op'ning  i;j;Iades, 
Joiiiswillina;  woods, and  varies  shadesfrouishades; 
N«\v  breaks,  or  now  directs,  th'  intending  lines  j 
Paints  as  you  plant,  and,  as  you  work,  designs. 

Still  follow  sense,  of  ev'ry  art  the  soul. 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole  j 
Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  uchance. 
Start  ev'n  from  diihculty,  strike  from  chance  ; 
Nature  shall  join  you  ;  time  shall  )nake  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at  —  perhaps  a  Stow. 

Without  it,  proud  Versailles!  thy  glory  falls  j 
And  Xeru'.s  terraces  desert  their  walls  : 
The  v;ist  j)artcrrcs  a  thousand  hands  shall  make, 
Lo !  Cobliam  conies,  and  floats  them  with  a  lake  j 
Or  cut  wide  views  thro'  mountains  to  the  plain. 
You  '11  wish  your  hill  or  shelter'd  seat  again. 
Kv'n  in  an  ornament  its  place  remark. 
Nor  in  an  hermitage  set. Dr.  Chrke. 
Beh(;ld  Villarlo's  ten  years  toll  complete  ; 
His  Quincunx  darkens,  his  Espaliers  meet ; 
The  wood  supports  the  plain,  the  parts  unite, 
And  strength  of  shade  contends  with  strenj^th  of 
A  w  avitig  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display,    [light  j 
Bliwhing  in  bright  diversities  of  day, 
With  sjlvcr-quiv'ring  rills  meandcr'd  o'er  — 
Enjoy  them,  you  !  Villario  can  no  more  ; 
Tir'd  of  the  scene  parterres  and  fountains  yield. 
He  tinds  at  last  he  better  likes  a  field. 

Thro*  his  young  woods  how  pleas'd  Sabinus 
Or  sate  delighted  in  thcthick'ningshade,  [stray'd, 
W  ith  ainiual  J03'  the  redd'ning  shoots  to  greet, 
Or  sec  the  stretching  branches  long  too  meet ! 
His  son's  fine  taste  an  op'ncr  vista  loves. 
Foe  to  the  drNads  of  his  father's  groves  ; 
One  boundless  green,  or  flourish'd  carpet  views. 
With  all  the  mournful  family  of  yews  ; 
The  thriving  plants,  ignoble  broo'msticks  made. 
Now  sweep  those  alleys  they  were  born  to  shade. 

At  Timon's  villa  let  us  pass  a  dav,     [away  1" 
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So  proufl,  so  grand  ;  of  that  stupendous  air, 
i>oft  and  agreeable  come  never  there 
Greatuess,  with  'J'imon,  dwells  in  such  a  draught 
As  brings  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought. 
To  compass  this,  his  building  is  a  town. 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down  : 
Who  but  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  sees, 
A  puny  insect,  shiv'ring  at  a  breeze  ! 
i.o,  wiiat  imge  heaps  of  littleness  around  ! 
Ihe  whole  a  labor'd  quarry  above  ground. 
Two  Cupids  squirt  before  :  a  lake  behind 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind. 
His  gar.']e:is  next  your  admiral  ion  call ; 
Ou  ev'ry  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall! 
No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene, 
Ko  artful  wildacss  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 
The  suff'ring  eye  inverted  nature  sees, 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees  j 
With  here  a  fountain  never  to  he  play'd  ; 
And  ihorea  summer-house  tliot  knowino  shade ; 
lieie  Amphitrile  sails  thro'  myrtle  bow'rs  j 
Thcic  gladiators  iigbt,  01  die  In  ilo^v'r.; , 


IJnwater'd  see  the  drooping  sea-horse  mourn. 
And  swallows  roost  in  Nilus'  dusty  tirn,    . 
My  lord  advances  with  majestic  mien, 
Smit  with  the  mighty  pleasure  to  be  seen  : 
But  soft — by  regular  approach  —  not  yet — 
First  thro'  the  length  ot  yon  hot  terrace  sweat; 
Aiul  when  u})  ten  steep  slopes  you  've  dragg'd  your 
Just  at  his  study-door  he'll  fxlessyoiucyes.  £thighs. 

Ilia  study !  with  what  authors  is  it  slor'd  ? 
In  books,  not  authors,  curious  is  my  lord  ; 
To  all  their  dated  backs  he  turns  you  round. 
These  Aldus  printed,  those  l)u  Sueii  has  bound- 
Lo,  some  are  \  ellum  ;  and  the  rest  as  good. 
For  all  his  lordship  knoMs,  but  they  are  wood. 
For  Locke  or  Milion  'tis  in  vain  to  look  ; 
These  shelves  admit  not  any  modern  book. 

And  now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  yon  hear. 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  pray'r ; 
Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven. 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heavcij. 
On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare. 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrioor  Laguerre, 
Or  elided  clouds  In  fair  expansion  lie. 
And  bring  all  Par^idise  before  your  eye. 
To  rest  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite. 
Who  never  mentions  hell  to  ears  polite.     < 

But  hark  !  the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call ; 
A  himdred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall : 
The  rich  buffet  well-color'd  serpents  grace. 
And  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  wash  your  face. 
Is  this  a  dinner?  this  a  genial  room? 
No,  'tis  a  temple,  and  a  hetacomb  ! 
A  solemn  sacrifice,  perform'd  in  stat« ;  " 
You  drink  by  tueasure,  and  to  minutes  eat. 
So  quick  retires  each  flying  course,  you  'd  swear 
Sancho's  dread  doctor  and  his  wand  were  there. 
Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring, 
From  soup  to  swect-v>  ine,  and  Q(x\  bless  the  king. 
In  plenty  .starving,  tmitaliz'd  in  state, 
And  comjdaisantly  help'd  to  all  1  hate. 
Treated,  carcss'd,  and  lir'd,  I  take  my  leave. 
Sick  of  his  civil  i)ride  from  njorn  to  eve; 
I  curse  such  lavish  cost,  and  little  skill. 
And  swear  no  day  was  ever  pass'd  so  ill ! 

Yet  hence  the  poor  are  cloth'd,  the  hungry  fed ; 
Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  inf^mts  bread 
The  lab'rer  bears  :  what  his  hard  heart  denies. 
His  charitable  vanity  supplies. 

Another  age  shall  see  the  2;olden  ear 
Imbrown  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre. 
Deep  harvest  bury  all  his  pride  has  planird. 
And  laughing  Ceres  rc-a.-sume  tile  land. 

Vv''ho  tlieti  shall  ssrace,  or  who  miprovethesoll? 
Who  plants  like  Bathurst,  or  who  builds  like 
Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expence,  ^Hoyla 
And  splendor  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 

His  father's  acres  who  enjf)ys  in  peace, 
Or  makes  his  neighlKMU-  glad,  if  he  increase  ; 
Whose  cheerful  tenants  blc^s  their  yearly  toIF, 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil ; 
Whose  ample  lawns  .ire  not  asham'd  to  feed 
The  milky  heifer  and  deserving  steed  ; 
Whose  rising  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show. 
But  future  buildings,  future  u;|vie<,  crow  : 
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Let  his  plantations  stretch  from  down  to  clown, 
First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town. 

You  too  proceed  1  make  ialUng  art*  your  care, 
Erect  new  wonders,  and  the  old  repair  ; 
Jones  and  Falladio  to  theinsehes  restore,- 
And  be  vvhate'er  Vitruvius  was  before  : 
Till  kings  tali  forth  th'  ideas  of  your  ijaind 
( Proud  toacconi[)Ush  what  such  hands  design'dy, 
Bids  harbours  open,  pubhc  ways  extend  ; 
Bid  temples,  worthier  of  the  God,  ascend  ; 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dang'rous  Hood  contain. 
The  mole  {.rojected  l)realv  the  roaring  niain  ; 
Back  to  his  bounds  their  sul  ject  soa  conunand. 
And  roll  obedient  river,s  thro'  the  land  ; 
These  honors  peace  to  happy  Britain  brings  : 
These  ure  imperial  works,  ai\d  worthy  liings. 


§18.     Epistle  to  Mr.  Addiso7i,  occasioned  ly 
his  Dialogues  on  Medals.     Pope. 

See  the  wild  waste  of  all-devonring  years  ! 
How  llomeher  own  sad  sepulchre  appears. 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread  ! 
Ti:e  very  tombs  now  vanish'd  like  their  dead  1 
Impeiial  wonders  rais'd  on  nations  Sj^oil'd, 
Where,'  mix'd  with  slaves,  the  groaning  martyr 

toil'd  : 
Huge- theatres,  .that  now  unpeopled  woods. 
Now  drain'd  a  distiint  country  of  her  floods  : 
Fanes,' which  admiring  gods  with  pride  survey, 
Stauics  of  men  scarce  less  alive  tlian  they ! 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'ring  age. 
Some  hostile  furv,  some  religious  rage. 
Barbarian  blindness.  Christian  zed  conspire. 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  fire. 
Perhaps,  by  its  own  ruin  sav'd  from  flame. 
Some  buried  marble  half  preserves  a  name  ; 
That  name  thelearn'd  wiihflercedisputcs  pursue. 
And  give  to'l'iius  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sigh'd  :  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column  and  the  crumbling  bust  : 
Huge  moles,  whose  shadow  stretcli'd  from  shore 

to  shore. 
Their  ruins  perish'd,  and  their  place  no  morel 
Convinc'd,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design. 
And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conque?r  keeps  ; 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  .ludea  weeps. 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  or  Rhine; 
And  small  Euphrates  thro'  the  piece  is  roH'd, 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  i^old. 

The  Medai,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame, 
Thro'  climes  and  ages  bears  each  form  and  jiame ; 
In  one  short  view  subjected  to  our  eve, 
Gods,  emp'rors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties,  lie. 
W^ith  sharpen'd  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  ijiscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore. 
This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears, 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 
To  gain  Pescennius  one  employs  his  schemes  j 
f)ne  grasps  a  Cecrops  In  ecstatic  dreams. 
Poor  Va:dius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devour'd. 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scour'd 
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And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair  one's  side. 
Sighs  for  au  Otho,' and  neglects  his,  bride. 

Theii's  is  the  vanity,  the  learjiing  thine  : 
Touch'dbythy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine. 
Her  god.-^  and  godlike  iieroes  rise  to  view,  _      • 
And  all  her  faded  garments  bloom  a-new. 
Nor  blush,  these  studies  thy  regard  engage; 
These  pleas'd  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage  : 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  part. 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

Ohv/hen  shall  Britain,  conscious  ofhcrelaim> 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame? 
In  living  medaU  see  her  vvars  enroU'd, 
And  vanquish'd  realnis  sujjply  recording  gold? 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  lace; 
There,  warriors  frowning  in  historic  brass  ; 
'i'hen  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's  Newton's  looks  agree  ; 
Or  in  lair  series  laurell'd  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 
Then  shall  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 
On  the  cast  ore,  another  Pollio,  shine ; 
With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head. 
And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read, 
'*  Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  1  of  soul  sincere, 
*•  In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear; 
'*  Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd'no  private  end, 
"  \'\'ho  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend: 
"  Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  apnrov'd, 
**  And  prais'd,  unenvied,  by  the  Muse  he  l(3v*d." 


§  19.     Epistle  to  Dr.  Arluthmt,  leing  the 
Prologue  to  the  Satires.     Pope. 

P.    Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John,  fatigu'd 
I  said, 
I  Tye  up  the  knocker  ;  say  1  'm  sick,  I  'm  dead. 
The  Dog-star  rages  !  nay  'tis  past  a  doubt. 
Ail  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus,  is  let  out  : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can 
hide?  [gli^le; 

They  pierce  my  thickets,   thro'  my  grot  they 
By  Kind,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge  ; 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  thcbarge. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  Church  is  free, 
Kv'n  Sunday  sliines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me  : 
Then  from  the  Mhn  walks  forth  the  man  of 
Happy !  to  catch  me  j  ust  at  dinner  time,  [rhyme. 

Is  there  a  Parson,  much  bemus'd  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  Poetess,  a  rhyuu'ng  Peer, 
A  Clerk,  fbredoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  Stanza  when  he  shoidd  engross? 
Is  there,  who,  lock'd  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
\\"  ith  desp'  rale  charcoal  round  his  dy  rken'd  walls  ? 
All  fly  to  Twit'nau},  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws. 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damn'd  works  the  cause; 
Poor  Cornus  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope  ; 
And  curses  Wit,  and  Poetry,  and  Pope,    [long 

Friend  to  my  Life  !   (which  did  not  you  pro- 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song,) 

What 
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What  Drop^ovNosfrum  can  this  plague  remove, 
Or  wljich  must  end  n>e,  a  Fo(»rs  wrath  or  lover 
A  dire  dileiiinui !  either  way  I  'in  sped  ; 
It' foes,  they  write  j  it"  iViends,  they  read  uie  dead 
Seib'd  and  tied  down  tojud^e,  how  wretched  1 ! 
Wlio  can't  be  aileiit,  ami  who  will  not  lie  : 
To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  ofgracc  ; 
And  to  be  grave,  excecd's  all  povv'r  of  face  : 
1  sit  with  sad  civility,  i  read 
'^Vith  honest  ansiiiish,  and  an  aching  head  ; 
And  «(ro|)  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 
This  saving  counsel, '  keep  your  piece  nine  years.' 
Nine  years!  cries  he,  wiio  high  in  Drury-lane, 
Lvdl'd  by  soft  Zephyrs  tiu'o'  the  broken  pane, 
Khynies  ere  iie  wakes,  and  prims  before  Term 
Oblig'd  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends ;   [ends, 

*  Tlxe  piece,  you  think.,  ismcorrect?  why  take  it  j 

*  I  am  ail  si;b'uiission,whatyou'd  have  it>nakeit.' 

Three  things  another's  modest  wisiies  bound, 

My  Friendship,  and  a  Prologue,  and  Ten  Pound. 

ritholeon  sends  to  niu :  '  you  know  his  Grace : 

*  I  want  a  Patron;  ask  him  for  a  Place.' 
Pitholeon  Ubell'd  me — *'  but  here's  a  ktter  [ter. 

*  Informs  you.  Sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  bet- 

*  Dare  you  refuse  him  ?  Curl  invites  to  dine  ; 

*  He'll  write  a  Journal,  or  he'll  turn  Divine.' 

Blestj  nie  !  a  packet. —  '  Tis  a  slr.Tnger  sues, 

*  A  Virgin  Tragedy,  an  Orphan  >Ma3e.' 
If  1  dislike  ii,  '  Furies,  death,  arhd  rage!' 

If  I  approve,  •  Comaieud  r».  to  the  stage.'  [end^". 
There  (,thank  niv  stars!)  my  whole  commission 
Thf'  pl.iyers  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fir'd  that  the  house  reject  hun,  '  'bdeath,  I  '11 
*  print  it,  [Lintot.' 

*  And  shame  the  fools^ — Your  int'rest.  Sir,  with 
Lintot,  dull  rogue !  will  ihink  your   price  too 

*  Not,  Sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouoh.'    [much  : 
All  my  demurs  but  duuble  his  altiicks ; 

At  last  he  whispers,  '  Do  ;  and  we  go  snacks.' 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  1  clap  the  door  : 
Sir,  let  me  sec  your  works  and  you  no  more. 

'Tis  sung,  when  Midas'  ears  began  to  spring 
(Midas,  a  sacred  person  ai^d  a  king). 
His  very  Minister  wiio  spied  them  hrst 
(Some  say  his  Queen)  was  forc'd  to  speak,  or 
And  is  not  mine,  my  friend,  a  porer  ciise,    [burst. 
When  ev'rv  coxcondj  perks  them  in  my  lace? 
A.  Good  friend,  forbear!  you  deal  in  dang'rous 
things, 
I  *d  never  name  Queens,  ?»rmisters,  or  Kings  ; 
Keep  clorc  to  F!ars,  and  those  let  Asses  prick, 
*Tis  nothing — P.  Nothing,  if  they  biteaiidkiek? 
Out  with  it,  Dnnciad!  let  the  secret  pass, 
That  secret  to  each  fool,  that  he  's  an  Ass :   [lie? 
The  tauh  once  told  (and  wheietbre  should  we 
The  Queen  of  Midas  slept,  and  so  may  I. 
Vou  tliink  this  cruel  ?  take  it  for  a  Kile, 
Ko  creature  smarts  so  litde  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus,  round  thee  break, 
Thou  uuconcern'dcaMsthear  tlie  mighty  crack  : 
Pit,  box,  and  gall'ry  in  ccinul-.ions  hurl'd, 
1   Thou  St;  nd'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world, 
:   Who shamesa Scribbler?  break onecobweb  thro', 
'   lie  spins  tJiv -slight  seif-plciuiiijg  thread  anew  : 


Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry  in  vain, 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again, 
Thron'd  tin  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
l-'roud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  line*  ! 
Whom  have  1  hurt?  has  Poet  yet,  or  Peer,^ 
Lost  the  arch'd  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer  j. 
And  has  not  (Volley  siill  his  lord,  and  whore  > 
His  butchers  litnly,  his  free- masons  Moor? 
Does  not  one  table  Bavins  ittlll  admit? 
Still  to  one  Bishop  Phillips»seem3  a  Wit? 
Still  Sappho — A.  Flold,  for  God's  sake — you'U 

offend. 
No  names — be  calm — learn  pr\?dence  of  a  friend  : 
I  too  could  write,  and  ]  am  twice  as  ta!!  ^     [all. 
But  foes  like  these — P. One  Flatt'rer's  v, Drtiethaii 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  it'  the  learn'd  aro  right. 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent : 
Alas  I  'iiis  ten  times  wor^e  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose. 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes  : 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defend. 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
Phis  prints  my  LetUrSy  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  '  Subscribe,  subscribe.' 

There  are  who  to  my  pcrsoii  pay  the  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  imd,  tho'  lean,  I  'm  short. 
AnoHou's  b.reat  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high  ; 
Sucii  Ovid's  nose ;  and,  *  Sir !  you  have  an  Eye' — '■ 
Go  oti,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see 
All  liiat  disgrac'd  my  Betters  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  com  tort,' langxiishing  in  bed, 
'  Just  so  iu.mortal  xMaro  held  his  head  ;' 
And  when  1  the,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Wiiy  tlid  1  write!  whrit  sir>  to  me  unknowa 
Dipp'd  me  in  ink,  my  parent's,  or  my  own? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  tboi  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  nitunbers  came. 


nsp 
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no  calhng  tor  this  idle  iradc. 


No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobey'd  ;        [Wife^ 
Tiie  Muse  but  .'er\''d  to  ease  some  Friend,  not 
To  ticlp  me  thro'  this  lung  disease,  my  Life  ; 
To  second,  Arbuthnot!  thy  Art  and  Care, 
And  leach  the  being  you  preserv'd  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish  ?   Granville  the  |)olite, 
.^nd  know  ing  /f  a/oA,vvouldtellineI  could  write; 
Wcil-natur'd  Garth,  inflam'd  with  early  praise. 
And  Congreoe  lov'd,  and  Swift  endur'd  my  laysj 
The  courtly  Talhut,  Somera,  She^Hcld  read  ; 
Ev'n  mitred  licchcster  would  nod  trie  head  ; 
And  Si.  John'fi  self  (great  Dri/dens  friend  he- 
With  open  arms  reeeiv'd  one  Poet  more,  [fore) 
Happy  iny  studies,  when  by  these  approv'tl  ! 
Happier  their  Author  vvhen  by  these  belov'd  ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and 

books, . 
Not  front  the  Burnets,  Oldmi^vom,  and  Cooks. 

Soft  were  my  nund-ers,  who  coultl  >ake  ofience 
While  pure  Description  held  the  place  of  Sense? 
Like  gende  Fanny' a  was  my  flow'ry  theme, 
A  painted  niistf&ss,  or  a  purling  ^rearn. 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  \  enal  quill ; 
[  \yi9h'd  tiie  xu»u  A  Uiancr,  ^vnd  %At  &till. 

Yet 
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Yet  then  did  Drnnis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answcr'd,  I  v/as  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provok'd,  or  madness  marie  them  print, 
1  wag  d  no  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Mint. 

Did  some  more  sober  (^t  itic  come  abroad  ; 
Ifwronjj;,  I  smiTd  ;  if  right,  1  kiss'd  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence  ; 
And  all  they  wont  is  t^pirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exaetly  right ; 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yei  near  one  sprig  of  laurel  gracM  these  ribalds, 
From  slashing  Bcntley  down  to  piddling  TiOalds; 
liach  wight  who  reads  not,and  but  scans  andspells. 
Each  Word-catcher,  that  lives  on  syllables, 
liv'n  such  small  Critics  some  regard  may  claim, 
Preserved  in  MUiotis  or  in  S/iakshcaras  name. 
Pretty !  in  ambtr  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms! 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angry  :  I  excus'd  them  too  ; 
Well  might  they  r;ige,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man's  tjrr.e  merit  'tis>  not  hard  to  find  ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind, 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This  who  can  gratify  ?  for  who  can  guess  ? 
The  Bard  whoui  pilfcrM  Pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown, 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barren ne-s  appear. 
And  strains,  from  hardbound  brains,  eight  lines 

a-year ; 
He,  who  still  wanting,  th(v  he  lives  on  theft, 
Steals  much,  spends  httle,  yet  has  nothing  left : 
AndHc,whonowlosonse,now  nonsense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  abou<  a  meaning, 
And  He,  whose  fusiian  's  so  sublimely  bad, 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prf)se  run  mad  : 
I  All  these  my  modest  Satire  bade  translate^ 
\   And  owu'd  thai  nine  such  Poets  made  a  Tafe. 
How  did  they  funic,  and  stamp,  and  roar  and 
And  swear, not  Addison  himself  was  safe,  [chafe ! 
Peace  to  all  such  !  but  were  there  one  whose 
fires 
Tme  Genius  kindles,  and  fair  Fame  inspires; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  ef^ch  art  to  please. 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne 
Viewhim  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  ejTs, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caus'd  himself  to  rise  j 
Danni  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  str\)ve. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike  ; 
Alike  rescrv'd  to  blame,  or  to  connnend, 
A  tiau'ous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend  ; 
Dreading  ev'n  Fools,  bv  Hatterers  besieg'd. 
And  so  obliging,  that  nc  ne'er  oblig  d  ; 
Like  CatOy  gives  his  little  Senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  a))plau?e; 
W  bile  Wits  and  Templars  ev'ry  sentence  raise 
And  wonder  with  a  fooli^h  face  of  praise  — 
M^hohut  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Alticus  were  he  ? 
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What  tho'  my  name  stood  rubric  on  the  walls. 
Or  plabter'd  posts,  with  claps,  in  capitals  r 
Or  smoking  forth,  a  huiKlred  hawkers  load, 
On  wings  of  winds  came  flying  all  abroad  ?.|^- 
I  sougiit  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write: 
1  Uept,  like  Asian  monaichs,  from  their  sight : 
Poems  I  heeded  (now  be-rhym'd  so  long) 
No  more  than  thou,great(ico'rge!  a  birth-daysong. 
[  ne'er  with  wits  or  witlings  pass'd  my  days. 
To  spread  about  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise  j 
Nor,  like  a  puppy,  dangled  thro'  the  town. 
To  fetcli  and  carry  sing-song  up  and  down  ; 
Nor  at  rehearsals  sweat,  and  mouth'd,  and  cry'd. 
With  handkerchief  and  orange  at  my  side  : 
But  sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  and  prate. 
To  BuJ'o  left  the  whole  Cas/aliou  statg. 

Prouil,  as  ApoUo  on  his  forkad  hill. 
Sat  fulUblown  ZM«,  putf'd  by  ev'ry  quill  ; 
ViiA  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  wefit  lian'd  in  hand  in  song. 
His  library  (where  busts  of  poets  dead 
And  a  true  Pindar  siood  without  a  hesd) 
Receiv'd  of  wits  an  iindistingush'd  racu. 
Who  first  his  judgment  ask'd,  and  then  a  place; 
Much  they  extoll'd  his  pictures,  much  his  scat. 
And  flaiter'd  e^^'ry-  day,  and  some  days  eat  : 
Till  grown  more  friJgal  in  his  riper  days, 
Hepaidsomebardswithport,and.somewiihprai8ej 
To  some  a  dry  rehearsal  was  assign'd  ; 
And  others  (har<!er  still)  he  paid  in  kind. 
Drijdcn  alone  (what  wonder !)  came  not  nigh  ; 
Drijden  alone  esrap'd  this  judging  eve  : 
But  srril  the  great  have  kindness  in'reserve; 
He  hclp'd  to  bury  whom  he  lielp'd  to  starve. 

May  sf>me  choice  patron  bless  each  grey  goose 
May  ev'r)'  Bavins  have  his  Btijo  still !      [quill  ! 
So  when  a  statesman  wants  a  clay's  defence. 
Or  cn\y  h(»lds  a  whole  week's  war  with  sense  : 
Or  simple  jiridc  for  fl.m'rv  makes  demands. 
May  Dunce  !)y  Dunce  be  whi^jtled  oil"  my  hands! 
Blest  be  the  great  for  those  they  take  away. 
And  those  they  left  me,  for  they  left  inc  tJay  j 
Left  me  to  see  neglected  Genius  bloon>. 
Neglected  die,  and  tell  it  on  his  tomb  : 
Of  all  lily  blameless  life  the  sole  return. 
My  Verse  and  Quecn.^b'ry  weeping  o'er  thy  urn. 

O  let  me  live  my  o\^  n,  and  die  so  too  ! 
(T«>  live  and  die  is  idl  I  have  to  do)  : 
Maintain  a  Poet's  dignity-  and  ease. 
And  see  what  friends, and  read  what  bookslpleaso. 
Above  a  patron,  tho'  I  condescend 
Sometimes  to  call  a  minister  my  friend. 
I  was  not  born  for  courts  or  great  afiairs  : 
1  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  pray'rs  ; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poeni  in  my  head. 
Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Why  am  1  jisk'd  what  next  shall  see  the  light? 
Heavens!  was  1  born  for  nothing  but  to  write? 
Has  life  no  joys  for  me?  or  (to  be  grave) 
Have  1  no  friend  to  serve,  no  sonl  to  save?  [doubt 
'*  I  found  him  close  with  Swift" — '  Indeed?  no 
(Cries  prating  J5(//Z'?w)  something  will  come  out, 
Tis  all  in  vain,  deny  it  as  I  will ; 
No,  such  a  Geiiius  never  can  lie  still ;' 

And 
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And  then  for  mine  oblio;ingly  mistakes 
The  tirst  lampoon  .Sir  //'///  or  Bubo  makes 
poor  guiltless  I  !  and  can  1  choose  but  smile, 
Wlien  every  coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  sfi/le  ? 
f      Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soc'er  it  flow, 
?  That  tends  to  make  one,  worthy  num  my  Joe, 
Give  virtue  spundal,  innocence  a  tear. 
Or  from  the  soft-ey'd  vir,y;in  steal  a  tear  1 
But  he  who  hurls  a  ha^mle^s  neighbour's  peace, 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress  ; 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lauie  slander  helps  aboiit. 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out ; 
That  fop  whose  i)ri<le  aliects  a  patron's  name, 
Yi't  absent  wounds  an  author's  honest  fame ; 
Who  can  your  merit  selfisldy  approve, 
And  show  the  Acvi^c  of  it  without  tlie  loce  ; 
Wtio  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  Friend, 
Yet  wants  the  honor  injur'd  to  defend  ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  tliink,  whate'er  you  say. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray  . 
Who  to  the  dean  aud  silver  icU  can  swear. 
And  sees  at  Cannons  what  was  never  there  ; 
Who  reads  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Make  satire  a  lampoon,  and  iiction  lie  — 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  num.  shall  dread, 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  Snoriis  tremble.  —  A.  What!  that  thing 
ofsdk? 
Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk  ? 
Siuire  or  sense,  alas  !  can  Sporus  feel  i 
\Vho  breaks  a  butterHy  upon  a  wheel  ? 

P.  Yetletmeflap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings, 
^liis  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stings ; 
Whose  buzz  tlie  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 
Y'et'wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  ei^joys  : 
So  well-bred  spaniels  ci\  illy  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  "they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 
Whether  in  ilorid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And, astheprompterbreathes,  the  puppet  squeaks, 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 
Half  frotli,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies. 
His  wit  all  sec-saw,  between  t/iut  and  this -^    -y 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  np,  now  miss,  C 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis,  j 

Amphibeous  thing  1  that  acting  either  part. 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart ; 
Fop  at  the  toilet^  flatt'rer  at  the  board. 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 
Eves  tempter  thus  the  rabbins  have  expressed  : 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest. 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust, 
Wit,  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust. 

Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fashion's  fool. 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool. 
Not  proud,  nor  servile  ;  be  one  Poet's  praise. 
That,  if  he  pleas'd,  he  plca^'d  by  manly  ways  : 
That  flatt'ry  ev'n  to  Kings  he  held  a  shame'. 
And  tliou^nt  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same  : 
That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  he  wander'd  long. 
But  stuop'd  to  Truth,  and  Oioraliz'd  his  soiig  : 
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That  not  for  Fame,  but  Virtue's  better  end, 
lie  stood  tlie  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend, 
The  damning  critic,  half-aj)proving  wit. 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit ; 
Laugh'd  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  liad. 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad.; 
The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head, 
1'he  blow  mifelt,  the  tear  he  nc\er  shed  ; 
The  tale  reviv'd,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown^ 
Th'  imjiuted  trash  and  dulness  not  his  own  ; 
Thq  morals  blacken'd  v\  hen  the  writings  'scape. 
The  libell'd  person,  and  tlie  pictur'd  shape  j 
Abuse  on  all  he  lov'd,  or  lov'd  him,  spread  j 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead  ; 
The  whisper  that,  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps  yet  vibrate*  on  his  Sov'reign's  ear  — 
U'elcome  for  thee,  fair  Firiue  !  all  the  past  j 
For  thee,  fair  Virtue  !  welcome  even  the  la^t  I 

A.  But  why  insult  the  pOor,  afiVont  the  great  ? 

P.  A  knave  's  a  knave  to  me  in  ev'ry  sta£«> 
Alike  Miy  scorn  if  he  succeed  or  fail, 
Sporus  at  court,  or  Japfict  in  a  jail, 
■\  hireling  scribbler,  or  a  hireling  peer, 
Kniglit  of  the  post  corrupt,  or  of  the  shire. 
If  on  a  pillory,  or  near  a  throne. 
He  gain  his  Prince's  ear,  or  lose  his  own. 

Yet  soft  by  nature,  more  a  dupe  than  wit, 
Sappho  can  tell  you  how  this  man  was  bit: 
This  dreaded  Sat'rist  Dennis  will  confess 
Foe  to  his  pride,  but  friend  to  his  distress  : 
So  humble,  he  has  knock'd  at  TihahVa  door, 
Has  drunk  ^vith    Ciller,  nay  has  rhyni  d  for 

u\Joor. 
Full  ten  years  slandcr'd,  did  he  once  rcjilv  ? 
Three  thousand  suns  went  down  on  JVclsted's  lie. 
To  please  a  Mistress,  one  aspers'd  his  life; 
Tie  lash'd  him  not,  but  let  her  be  his  wife  : 
Let  Budgcl  charge  low  Crul-sfrcet  on  his  quill. 
And  write  whate'er  he  pleas'd,  except  his  Will  ; 
Let  the  two  Curls  of  Town  and  Court  abuse 
His  father,  mother,  body,  soul,  and  muse. 
Vet  why  ?  that  Father  held  it  for  a  rule. 
It  was  a  sin  to  call  our  neighbour  fool: 
Tliat  harmless  Mother  thought  no  m  ife  a  whore: 
Hear  this,  and  spare  his  family,  James  Moor  ! 
Ui'.spotted  names,  and  memorable  long  I 
W  there  be  force  in  Virtue  or  in  Song. 

Of  gentle  blood  (part  shed  in  Honor's  cause, 
\\  hile  yet  in  Britain  Honor  had  applause) 
Each  parent  spr luig.  — 'A.  What  fortune,  prayr— . 

P.  U'heir  own ; 
And  better  got  than  Bcstias  from  the  throne. 
Born  to  no  Pride,  inheriting  no  Strife, 
Nor  marrying  Discoid  in  a  noble  wife ; 
Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage. 
The  good  man  walk'd  innoxious  throitghhis  a^e. 
No  Courts. he  saw,  no  Suits  would  ever  try. 
Nor  dar'd  an  Oath,  nor  hazarded  a  Lie. 
Unlearn 'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art: ' 
No  language  but  the  language  of  the  heart. 
By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise. 
Healthy  by  temp'rance,  and  by  exercise  ; 
Mis  life,  tfio^  Iniig,  to  sickness  pass'd  unknown. 
His  dwath  was  instant,  and  wiUtoui  a  groan. 

O  graat 
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O  grrtnt  mv  thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  die  ! 
Who  spruni-  from  Kings  shall  know  less  joy 
thaiil. 

O  Friend  !  may  each  domestic  bliss  be  thine! 
Be  no  unpleasiiig  Melancholy  mine  : 
Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  Age  ; 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  Mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death  j 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky  ! 
On  cares  like  these,  if  length  of  days  attend, 
MayHeaven,toblessthosedays,prebervemy  friend. 
Preserve  him  social,  cheerful,  and  serene. 
And  jnst  as  rich  as  when  he  serv'd  a  Queen. 

A.  Whether  that  blessing  be  denied  or  given, 
Thus  far  was  right,  the  rest  belongs  to  Heaven. 


§  eO.  Satires  and  Epiitles  of  Horace  imitated.  Pope. 
SATIRE  I. 

To  Mr.  Fortcscue. 

P.  There  arc  (I  scarce  can  thinkit,  butamtold) 
There  are  to  whom  my  Satire  seems  too  bold  ; 
Scarce  to  wise  P»?ter  complaisant  enough. 
And  somethingsaid  of  Chartresnuich  too  rough. 
Tliie  lines  are  weak,  another's  pleas'd  to  say  j 
Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day. 
Tim'rous  by  nature,  of  the  rich  in  awe, 
I  come.to  counsel  learned  in  the  law  : 
You  '11  give  me,  likeafriqnd  both  snH;e  and  free. 
Advice ;  and  (as  you  use)  without  a  fee. 

F.     rd  write  no  more. 

A.  Not  write  ?  but  then  I  think  : 
And  for  my  soul  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink. 
I  nod  in  company,  I  wake  at  night  ; 
Fools  rush  into  my  head,  and  so  I  write. 

F.  You  could  not  do  a  worse  thing  for  your  life. 
Why,  if  the  nights  seem  tedious,  take  a  wife  : 
Or  rather  truly,  if  your  point  be  rest. 
Lettuce  and  cowslip  wine  —  prohnlum  est. 
But  talk  w'ith  Cclsus,  Gelsus  will  advise 
Hartshorn, or  something  that  shall  closeyour  eyes. 
Or,  if  you  needs  mmt  write,  wfite  Caesar's  ))rnise; 
You'll  gain  at  least  a  hmghthood,  or  the  haus. 
P.  What!  like  Sir Ricliard,  rumbling,  rough, 
and  fierce,  [the  verse, 

W^ith  A'ms,  and  George,  and  Brunswick  crowd 
Rend  with  tremendous  sound  your  ears  asunder, 
With  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss,  and 

thuiider  ? 
Or  nobly  wild,  with  Br.dgel's  fire  and  force. 
Paint  angals  trembling  round  his  falling  horse  ? 

F.  Then  all  your  Muse's  softer  art  display. 
Let  Carolina  su'iooth  the  tuneful  lay. 
Lull-  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  Nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  thro'  all  the  royal  line. 

P.  Alas  !  few  verses  touch  their  nicer  car  ; 
They  scarce  can  bear  their  iLa?//Ta/t' twice  a-yearj 
And  justly  Caesar  scorns  the  poet's  lays  j 
It  is  to  hulonj  he  trusts  for  praise 

F.  Bettor  be  Cibbcr,  I  '11  maintain  it  still, 
Than  ridicule  all  taste,  blaspheme  quadrille. 


Abuse  the  city's  best  good  men  in  metre. 
And  laugii  at  peers  that  put  their  trust  in  Peter. 
Lv'n  those  you  touch  not,  hate  you. 

/*.  WhatsKould  ail  them? 
F.  A  hundred  smart  inTimonand  in  Balaam. 
The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score. 

P.  ii\xc\\  mortal  has  his  pleasure  :  none  deny 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Daity  his  ham-pye; 
Ridotta  sips  and  dances,  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  fast  as  she  ; 

Y — loves  llie  senate,  Hockley  hole  hisbrotherj, 
Like  in  all  else  as  one  egg  to  another. 
1  love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne  : 
In  tJTem,  as  certain  to  be  lov'd  as  seen. 
The  soul   stood   forth,    nor    kept , a  thought 

within : 
In  me  what  spots  (for  P})Ots  I  have)  appear. 
Will  prove  at  least  the  medium  nmst  l)e  clear. 
\\\  this  impartial  glass  my  Muse  intends 
Fair  to  expose  iiiyself,  m\-  foes,  my  friends  ; 
Publish  the  present  age  {  but  where  my  text 
Is  vice  trt(i  high,  reserve  it  for  the  next : 
My  foes  shall  wish  my  life  a  longer  date. 
And  ev'iy  friend  the  less  lament  my  fate. 
My  hicad  alid  h.eart  thus  ilowing  thro'  my  quill, 
Yerseman  or  jvroseman,  term  me  which  you  will. 
Papist  or  i^rolesttmt,  ord)otii  between. 
Like  good  Erasmus,  in  an  honest  mean. 
In  moderation  placing  all  my  glorv, 
While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  dii?crcet 
To  run  a-muck,  aud  tilt  at  all  I  meet  j 
1  6nly  wear  it  in  a  land  of  hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 
Save  but  our  army  !  and  let  Jove  incrust 
Swords,  pikes,  and  guns,  with  everlasting  rust  1 
Peace  is  my  dear  delight — not  Fleury's  more  ; 
But  touch  me,  and  no  minister  so  sore. 
Who'er  offends,  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  verse,  and  hitches  in  a  rhyme. 
Sacred  ip  ridicule  his  whole  life  long. 
And  the  sad  burthen  of  some  merry  song. 

Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage; 
Hard  words,  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  Page  : 
From  furious  Sappho  scarce  a  milder  fate, 
P-x'd  by  her  love,  or  libc U'd  by  her  hate. 
Its  proper  pow'r  to  hurt,  each  creature  feels  ; 
Bulls  aim  their  horns,  and  asics  lift  their  heels  5 
'Tis  a  bear's  talent  not  to  kick,  but  hug ; 
.'\.nd  no  man  wonders  he  's  not  stung  by  pug. 
So  drink  with  W' aters,  or  with  Chartres  eat ; 
They  '11  never  poison  yo\i,  they'll  only  cheat. 

Then,  learned  Sir  f  (to  cut  the  matter  short) 
W'hatc'cr  niy  fate,  or  well  or  ill  at  Court, 
-Whether  old  age,  with  faint  but  cheerful  rajr. 
Attends  to  gild  the  ev'ning  of  my  day  ; 
Or  death's  black  wing  already  be  display'd. 
To  wrap  me  in  the  universal  shade  ; 
Whether  the  darken'd  room  to  muse  invite. 
Or  whiten'd  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  write. 
In  durance,  exile.  Bedlam,  or  the  Mint,     ' 
Like  Lee  or  Budgel,  I  will  rljvmc  and  print. 

F.  Alas, 
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F.  Alas,  young  man  !  your  (fays'can  ne'er  be 
In  flow'r  ot'agc  yon  perish  for  a  song  !    [long  ; 
I'lums  and  direiors,  Shylock  and  his  wife. 
Will  club  their  testers  now  to  take  your  life  ! 

P.  What?  nrui'd  for  virtue  when  I  point  the 
jjen, 
Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men  ; 
J^ash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car  ; 
J^are  the  mean  heart  that  Inrks  bencatli  a  star  ; 
(  an  there  be  wanting,  to  defend  her  cjmse, 
Lights  of  the  ciuirch,  or  gu:irdians  of  thclaws  ? 
(\)uld  pension  d  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain 
I'lair'rcrs  and  bigots  even  in  Loiiis'  reign? 
( 'ould  Laureate  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage, 
Yet  neither  Charles  nor  Janies  be  in  a  rage  ? 
And  1  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave, 
I'nplae'd,  unpension'd,  no  man  's  heir  or  slave  ? 
I  will,  or  peri^'h  in  the  gen'rous  cause  : 
Hear  this  and   tremble !    you  who  'scape  the 
Yes,  while  1  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave  [laws. 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave. 
To  virtue  only  and  her  friends. a  friend, 
'i'he  world  beside, may  murmer  or  connnend. 
Know,  all  the  distant  din  that  world  can  keep, 
Rolls  o'er  my  grotto,  and  but  so<jths  my  sleep. 
There,  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace. 
Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  mv  friendly  bov.l 

he  feast  (;f  reason  and  the  flow"  of  soul : 
.nd  he,  whose  lightning  pierc'd  th'  Iherianlines, 
.Now  forms  my  cpiincunx,  and  now  ranks  my 
(  ''r  tames  the  genius  ofthe  stubborn  plain, [vines; 


imost 


as  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  Spain. 


Envy  must  own,  I  live  among  the  great, 
Xo  pimp  of  pleasure,  and  no  spy  of  state  ; 
With  eyes  that  pry  not,  tongue  that  ne'er  repeats, 
iPond  to  spread  fricndslups,''  but  to  cover  hearts  ; 
'  To  help  who  want,  to  fo^rv/ard  vvdio  excel ;  [tell; 
This  all  who  know  me  know  ;    who  love  me, 
^  And  he  unknown  defame  me,  let  them  be 
i  Scribblers  to  peers,  alike  are  mob  to  me. 
..Tliis  is  my  plea,  on  this  I  rest  my  cause  — 
Wl-.at  s^Aith  n^y  counsel,  learned  in  the  laws  ? 

F.  Your  plea  is  good  ;   but  still  I  say,  beware  ! 
Laws  are  explaia'd  by  men  —  so  have  a  care. 
It  stands  on  record,  tbat  in  Richard's  "times 
A  man  was  hang'd  for  verv  honest  rhymes  ! 
Consult  the  statute,  (juaft."l  think  it  is, 
Fdivardii  scxf.  or  prim,  et  qiihit.  Fliz. 
^  'le  LiMs,  Satires — here  you  have  it  —  read. 
P.  I  Aids  and  Satires  >  lav.less  things  indeed  i 
v.it  grave  Episfhs,  bringing  vice  to  liglit, 
ich  as  a  King  might  read,  a  Bishop  write, 
Sucli  as  Sir  Robert^would  approve  — 

F.  Indeed  ? 
The  case  is  altcr'd  —  youmny  then  proceed  ; 
In  such  a  cause  the  plaintift  will  be  hiss'd, 
My  lords  the  judges  laugh,  and  you  're  dismiss'd. 

SATIRE  ir. 

To  Mr.  Bethel. 

What,  and  ho^v  great,  the  virtue  and  the 
To  live  on  liiiie  with  a  che.riul  heart,        [art. 


(A  doctrine  sage,  but  truly  n6n-e  of  mine). 
Let's  talk,  -uiy  friends,  buitalk  before  we  dine. 
Not  when  a  gilt  buffet's  reflected  pride 
Turns  you  from  sound  philosophy  aside  ; 
Not  when  from  plate  to  })lateyoiir  eye-balls  roll. 
And  the  brain,  dancing  to  the  mantling  bowL 

Hear  Bethel's  Sermon,  one  not  vers'diii  schools. 
Rut  strong  in  sense,  and  wist  without  the  rules. 
Go  work,  hunt,  exercise  I   (he  thus  began) 
Then  scorn  a  homely  dinner  if  you  can. 
Your  wine  lock'd  uj),  yotir  butler  stroll'd  abroad. 
Or  fish  denied  (the  ri\er  yet  unthaw'd), 
If  then  plain  iirearl  and  loilk  will  do  the  feat. 
The  pleasure  lies  in  you,  and  not  the  meat. 

Preach  as  I  jilcase,  I  doubt  our  ciuious  men 
Will  choose  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen;. 
Yet  hens  of  Guinea  full  as  good  I  hold, 
Kxcept  yon  cat  the  feathers  green  and  goM. 
Of  carps  ajKl  mullets  why  prefer  the  great, 
(Tho'  cut  iir  pieces  ere  my  Lord  can  eot), 
Y'et  for  small  liu-bots  such  esteem  jirofess  ? 
Because  God  made  these  large,  the  other  less. 
Oldiield,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued, 
(^ries,  "send  me,  gods!  a  whole  hog  barbecued, 
()  blast  it,  south  winds,  till  a  stench  exhale 
Rank  as  the  ripeness  of  a  rabbit's  tail  ! 
By  what  criterion  do  you  eat,  d'ye  tMnk, 
If  this  is  priz'd  for  sweetness,  that  for  stink  ? 
When  the  tir'd  glutton  labors  thro'  a  treat. 
He  finds  no  relish  in  the  sweetest  meat  ; 
He  calls  for  something  bitter,  something  sour. 
And  the  rich  feast  concludes  extremely  poor  : 
Cheap  eggs,  and  herbs,  antl  olives  still  "'we  see  ; 
Thus  much  is  left  of  old  Simplicity  ! 
The  Robin-red-breast  till  of  late  had  rest. 
And  children  sacred  held  a  Martin's  nest. 
Till  Becca-ficas  sold  so  dev'lish  dear 
To  one  that  was,  or  would  have  been,  a  Peer. 
Let  me  extol  a  Cat  on  oysters  {^i\., 
I'll  have  a  party  at  the  Bedjbrd-hcad  ; 
Or  ev'n  to  crack  live  Crawfish  recommend, 
I'd  never  doubt  at  Court  to  make  a  friend. 
'Tis  yet  in  vain,  I  own,  to  keep  a  pother 
About  one  vice,  and  fall  into  the  other  : 
Between  Excess  and  P-anhne  lies  a  mean  ; 
Plain,  but  not  sordid  ;  tho'  not  splendid,  clean. 
Avidien,  or  his  Wife  (no  matter  which, 
Por  him  you'll  call  a  dog,  and  her  a  bitch) 
Sell  their  presented  j)artridges  and  fruits. 
And  humbly  live  on  rabbits  and  on  roots  : 
One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine, 
And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine.  ' 
But  on  some  lucky  day  (as  when  they  found 
A  lost  Bank  bill,  or  lielird  thcirson  wasdrawiT'd) 
At  such  a  feast,  old  vinegar  to  S[)arc, 
Is  wdiat  two  souls  so  gen'rous  cannot  bear : 
Oil,  though  it  stink,  they  drop  by  drop  impart » 
But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  h^art. 

He  knows  to  live  who  keens  the  middle  sta^e. 
And  neither  leans  on  this  side  nor  on  that ; 
Nor  sto]:>s  for  one  bad  cork  his  butler's  pay  ; 
Sw  ears,  like  Albutius,  a  sood  cook  away  / 
Nor  lets,  like  Naevius,  ov  ry  error  pass  ;' 
The  musty  wine,  foul  cloin,  or  greasy  glass. 

IS'ow 
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Now  hear  what  blessings  Temperance  can 
bring  : 
(Thus  said  our  friend,  anil  what  he  snirl  I  sina;) 
First  Health  :  the  stomach  (cramm'cl  iVoiu  evVy 

dish, 
A  tomb  f-if  boird  and  roast,  nnd  flesh  and  fish, 
Where  bile,  an<l  wind,  and  phlegm,  andacidjar, 
And  all  the  ui;>n  i>  one  Intestine  war,), 
Renienibcrs  oft  the  school-boy's  simple  fit  re. 
The  tcMop'rate  slct'jjs,  and  spirit*  lif^lit.  a.-  air. 

How  pale  each  worsliipful  and  re\'rend  guest 
Rise  from  a  Clvrgy  or  a  City  feast  I 
Wiiat  life  in  all  that  ample  hodv,  say  ? 
What  heavenly  ])arlicle  inspires  the  clay  r 
The  soul  subsides,  and  wickedly  inrlines 
To  seeui  but  mortal,  even  in  sound  Divines. 

Onm(>rniugwingshowacuv«sprint:,stl»emind 
That  leaves  the  load  of  yesterday  behind  1 
How  easy  ev'ry  labor  it  pursues  1 
How  coming  to  the  Poet  evVy  Muse  f 
>Jot  but  we  may  exceed  some  holy  time, 
Or  tir'd  in  search  of  Truth,  or  search  ofllhyme; 
111  health  some  just  induljrence  may  engage. 
And  njorc,  the  sickness  of  long  life,  Old  Age'; 
For  fainting  Age  what  cordial  drop  remains,  • 
If  f)nr  intemp'rate  Youth  the  vessel  drains  ? 

Our  fathers  prais'd  rank  Ven'son .  You  suppose. 
Perhaps,  young  men  !  your  fathers  had  no  nose. 
Not  so  :  a  Buck  was  then  a  week's  repast. 
And 'twas  their  point,  I  ween,  to  make  it  last ; 
More  pleas'd  to  keep  it  till  their  friends  , could 

ceme, 
Than  eat  the  sweetest  by  themselves  at  home. 
Why  had  not  I  in  those  good  limes  my  birth. 
Ere  coxeoinb  pyes  or  coxcombs  were  on  earth  ? 

Unworthy  he,  the  voice  of  Fame  lo  hear. 
That  sweetest  music  to  on  honest  ear 
(For,  faith.  Lord  Fanny!  you  are  in  the  wrong! 
The  world's  good  word  is  belter  than  a  song). 
Who  h:is  not  Icarn'd,  fresli  sturgeon  and  ham-pye 
Are  no  rewards  for  want  and  infamy  ? 
When  luxury  has  lick'd  up  all  ihv  jielf, 
Cnrs'd  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustees,  thyself; 
To  friends,  to  fortune,  to  mankind  a  shame. 
Think  ho>v  posterity  will  treat  thy  name  ; 
And  buy  a  rope,  that  future  times  may  tell 
Thou  hast  at  least  bestow'd  a  penny  well. 
**  Right,"  crieshis Lordship,  "foraroguein need 
^*  To  have  a  tasie,  is  insolence  indeed  : 
*'  In  zne,  'tis  noble,  suits  my  birth  and  state, 
**  My  wealth  unwieldly,  ana  my  heaptoo great." 
Then,  like  the  Sun,  let  Bounty  spread  her  ray, 
And  shine  that  superfluity  away. 
O  Impudence  of  wealth  I*  with  all  thy  store. 
How  dar'st  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor  ? 
Shall  half  the  new-built  churches  round  lliee  fall? 
Make  Quays,  build  Bridges,  or  repair  Whitehall: 
Or  to  thy  Country  let  that  heap  be  lent. 
As  M — o's  was,  but  not  at  five  per  cuit. 

Who  thinks  that  fortune  camiot  change  her 
initid, 
Prepares  ;i  dreadful  jest  for  all  mankind. 
And  who  stands  «afest  ?  tell  me,  is  it  he^ 
That  ipfsads  and  swells  in  pttff'd  prosperity  j 


;  Or,  blest  with  Ihtle,  whose  preventing  care  , 
}  In  peace  provides  fit  iiftnn  agaitrstt  a  war  r 

Thus  Bethel  sj)oke,   who  always  speaks  h'la 
thought. 
And  always  thinks  the  very  thing  he  ought  : 
His  erpud  mind  I  copy  what  1  can, 
iVnd  as  F  love,  would  invitate,  the  nian. 
In  South-sea  days  not  hajipier,  when  hurmis'rl 
The  lord  of  tlumsands,  than  if  lunv  excis'd  ; 
In  forest  planted  by  a  father's  hand, 
Than  in  five  acres  now  of  rented  land. 
Content  with  little,  I  can  piddle  here 
On  brocoli  and  flhutton  round  the  veur; 
But  antlent  fricnrls  (tho'poor,  or  out  of  play). 
That  touch  my  bell,  I  cannot  turn  a\vay. 
'Tis  tnie,  no  lurbots  dignify  my  hoards; 
Butgudgeons^flounders.whatmyThamesafTorda. 
To  Ilounslow  heaih  I  point, and  Bansted-down; 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  tliesc  chicks 

n:y  own  : 
Froni  von  old  walnut  tree  a  show'r  shall  fall  ; 
An<l  iirapes,  long  ling'ring  on  my  onlv  m  all. 
And  figs  from  s'andiu-d  and  espalier  join  ; 
The  devil  is  in  you,  if  yon  cannot  dine  :  [jjlace)  ; 
Then  cheerful  healths  (your  mistn-s*  shall  have 
And,  what 's  more  rare,  a  jKiet  shall  say  grace. 
Fortune  not  much  of  humbling  me  can  boast : 
Tho'  double  tax'd,  how  little  have  I  lost ! 
My  life's  amusements  have  been  just  the  same 
Before  and  after  standing  armies  came. 
My  lands  are  sold,  my  father's  house  is  gone  : 
I'll  hire  another's  ;  is  not  that  my  own,    [Q:ale 
And  yours,  my  friends?  thro' whose freeop'ning 
None  comes  too  early,  none  departs  too  late  j 
For  I  who  hold  sa";e  Homer's  rule  the  best. 


ipeed  the  going  guest. 


W'elcome  thecominf; 

*<  Pray  Heaven  it  last  I  (cries  Swift)  as  you  go  on: 
**  I  wish  to  God  this  liousehad  been  your  own. 
**  pity  !  to  build,  without  a  son  or  %\  ife  ; 
*'  Whv,  you'll  enjoy  it  only  all  your  life." 
W'ell,  if  the  use  be  mine,  can  it  concern  one. 
Whether  the  name  belong  to  Pope  or  Vernon  ^ 
Whdi'a  proper/t/  ?  dear  Swift !  you  see  it  alter 
From  you- to  me,  from  ine  to  Peter  Waller; 
Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer's  share  ; 
Or,  in  a  jointure,  vani.sh  from  the  heir  ; 
Or  in  pure  equity  (the  case  not  clear) 
Tlie  Chancery  takes  your  rents  for  twenty  year  ; 
At  best,  it  falls  to  some  ungracious  son,,  [own." 
Who  cries,  "  My  father's  damn'd,  and  all's  my 


Shi 


that  to  Bacon  could  retreat  affowl. 


Become  the  jiortion  of  a  bool>y  lor<l ; 

And  lleusley,  once  proud  Buckingham'sdeiight, 

Slides  to  a  s'criv'ner,  or  a  city  knight. 

Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  will> 

Let  us  be  fix'd,  and  our  own  masters  still. 

The  First  Ephtk  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace , 

EPISTLE  I. 

To  Lord  BoUngbrolie, 

St.  John,  whose  love  indulg'd  my  labors  pf>st. 
Matures  my  present,  and  sliail  bound  my  last  T 

'  Why 
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Why  will  you  break  the  Sabbath  of  my  days  ? 
Now  sick  alike  of  envy  and  of  praise. 
Pubhc  too  long,  uh  IcL  uic  liide  my  age  ! 
See,  modest  Cibber  now  has  left  the  stage  ; 
Our  Gcn'rals,  now,  letir'd  to  their  estates. 
Hang  their  old  Trophies  o'er  the  Garden  gates  ; 
In  I^ifc's  cot)!  cv'ning,  satiate  of  applause, 
Nor  fond  of  bleeding  even  in  Brunswick's  cause. 
^  A  voice  there  is,  that  wliispersin  my  ear,  [hear, 
('Tis  Reason's  voice,  which  sometimes  one  can 
"  P'riend  Pope!  be  prudent,  let  your  Muse  lake 
**  And  never  gallop  Pegasus  to  death  ;   [breath, 
**  Lest  siilT  and  stately,  void  of  (ire  or  force, 
*'  You  limp,  like  Blackmore,  on  a  Lord  Mayor's 

*'  horse." 
Farewell,  t/lien.  Verse,  and  Love,  and  ev'ry  toy, 
The  rhi^-mes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  bov  ; 
What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  njy  care -^  for  this  is  All : 
^Lo  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  \vilh  haste, 
That  ev'ry  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last. 
But  ask  not  to  what  Doctors  I  apply  ; 
Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  1  : 
As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock  ; 
And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  or  now  with 
Sometimes  a  Patriot,  active  in  debate,   [Locke. 
Mix  vviih  the  World,  and  battle  for  the  State, 
Free  as  young  Lyttleton  her  cause  pursue. 
Still  true  to  Virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true  : 
Soujctimes  with  Aristippus,  or  St.  Paul, 
Indulge  my  candor,  and  grow  all  to  all ; 
Back  to  my  native  moderation  slide, 
And  win  my  way  by  yielding  to  the  tide. 

Long,  as  to  hini,  whoworks  for  debt,  the  day, 
Long  as  the  night  to  her  whose  Love  's  away,' 
Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run 
M  hen  the  brisk  Minor  pants  for  twenty-one  ; 
So  slow  th'  un])rofitabIe  moments  roll, ' 
That  lock  up  all  the  functions  of  my  soul  ; 
That  keep  me  from  myself,  and  still  delay 
Life's  Instant  business  to  a  future  day  : 
^hat  task,  vvhiclj  as  we  follow,  or  despise. 
The  eldest  is  a  fool,  the  youngest  wise  : 
\V  hich  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure 
And,  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor 

Late  as  it  is,  I  put  myself  to  school, . 
And  feel  some  comfort  not  to  be  a  fool. 


Weak  tho'  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight. 
Far  from  a  Lynx,  and  not  a  Giant  quite  ; 
]'ll  do  what  Mead  and  Cheselden  advise. 
To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  preserve  these  eyes. 
Not  to  go  back,  is  somewhat  to  advance ; 
And  men  must  walk  at  least  before  they  dance. 

Say,  does  thy  blood  rebel,  tiiy  bosom  move 

Willi  wretched  Av'rice,  or  as  wretched  Love  ? 

Knew,  there  are  words  and  spells  which  cancon- 

1  Beiwetin  the  Fits,  this  Fever  of  the  soul  ;  [trol  ^ 

Kiiow,  there  are  rhymes,  which,  fresh  and  fresh 

applied. 
Will  cure  the  arrant'st  puppy  of  his  pride. 
Be  furious,,  envious,  slothful,  mad,  or  drunk. 
Slave  to  a  wife,  or  vassal  to  a  punk, 
A  Switz,  a  High  Dutch,  or  a  Low  Dutch  bear  ; 
All  that  we  ask  is  but  a  patient  ear. 


'Tis  the  first  Virtue,  Vices  to  abhor  ; 
And  the  first  Wisdom,  to  be  a  Fool  no  morev 
But  to  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great 
As  want  of  figure,  and  a  small  estate. 
To  either  India  see  the  merchant  flyi 
Scar'd  at  the  spectre  of  pale  Po\erty  ! 
See  him,  with  pains  of  body,  ]>angs  of  sout. 
Burn  tlirougi  \  theTropic,  freeze  beneath  the  Pole! 
Will  thou  dc»  nothing  for  a  nobler  end. 
Nothing,  to  make  "Philosophy  thy  friend  ? 
To  stop  thy  foolish  views,  thy  long  desires. 
And  ease  ihv  heart  of  all  that' it  admires  ,> 
Here  Wisdom  calls:  "  Seek  Virtue  first,  heboid! 
*'  As  Gold  to  Silver,  Virtue  is  to  Gold." 
There,  London's  voice:  "Getmoney^moneystill! 
"  And  then  let  Virtue  follow,  if  she  will." 
This,  this  the  saving  doctrine  preach'd  to  all. 
From  low  St.  James's  up  to  high  St.  Paul  1 
From  him  whose  (luills  stand  cjniver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  who  notchps  sticks  at  Westminster. 

Barnard  in  spirit,  sense,  and  truth  abounds  ; 
"  l^ray  then,  what  wants  he?"  Fourscore  thou* 

sand  pounds  ; 
A  pension,  or  such  harness  for  a  slave 
As  Bug  now  has,  and  Dorimant  would  have. 
Barnard,  thou  art  a  Cit,  with  all  thy  worth  ; 
But  Bug  and  D*l,  their  Honors  and  so  forth^ 

Yet  ev'ry  child  another  song  will  sing  : 
"  Virtue,  6rave  boys!  'tis  Virtue  makes  a  King.". 
True,  conscious  Honor  is  to  feel  no  sin  ; 
He  's  arm'd  wiihout  that 's  innocent  within  : 
Be  this  thy  screen,  and  this  thy  wall  of  brass 
Couipar'd'to  this,  a  Minister's  an  Ass. 

And  say,  to  which  shall  our  applause  belongs 
This  new*  Court  jargon,  or  the  good  old  song  ? 
The  modern  language  of  corrupted  peers, 
Or  what  was  spoke  at  Cressy  or  Poitiers  ? 
Who  counsels  bcbtl  who  whispers,  * '  Be  but  great, 
*'  With  praise  or  infamy,  leave  that  to  fate; 
**  Get  Place  and  Wealth,  if  possible  with  grace; 
*'  H"  not,  by  any  means  get  Wealth  and  Place  :" 
For  what  ?  to  have  a  box  where  Eunuchs  sing. 
And  foremost  in  the  circle  eye  a  King — 
Or  he,  who  bids  the  face  with  steady  view     -y 
Proud  Fortune,aiullookshallowGreatnessthro';  C 
And,  while  he  bids  thee,  sets  th' Example  tbo?  J 
If  such  a  doctrine  in  St.  James's' air 
Should  chance  to  make  thewell-drest  rabble  sf  are  j 
If  honest  S*z  take  scandal  at  a  spark 
That  less  admires  the  Palace  than  the  Park, 
Faith  I  shall  give  the  answer  Reynard  gave: 
"  I  cannot  like,  dread  Sir,  your  Royal  Cave  ; 
'*  Because  I  see,  by  all  the  tracks  about, 
"  Full  many  a  beast  goesin,  but  nonecomeout.'* 
xVdicuto  Virtue,  if  your 're  once  a  Slave  ;  » 
Send  her  to  Court,  you  send  her  to  her  grave. 

Well,  if  a  King  's  a  Lion,  at  the  least 
The  people  are  a  many-headed  beast : 
Can  they  direct  what  measures  to  pursue. 
Who  know  themselves  so  liitlc  what  to  do  ? 
Alike  in  nothing  hut  one  lust  of  gold. 
Just,  hi^lf  the  land  would  buy,  and  half  be  sold  j 
Their  coun  try's  wealth  our  mightier  Misers  drain. 
Or  croit,  to  pluuder  provinces,  the  main  ; 
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The  rcstysome  farm  the  poor-box,  some  the  peAvsj 
Some ketp  assemblies, and  would  keep  thcKtews; 
Some  with  fat  bucks  on  childish  dotards  fa\vn; 
Some  win  rich  widows  by  their  chiueand  brawn; 
While  Avith  the  silent  growth  of"  len  per  cent.   . 
In  dirt  and  darkness,  hunch-eds  stink  content. 
Of  all  these  wavs,  if  each  pursues  his  own, 
Satire,. he  kind,  and  let,  the  wretch  alone  \ 
Iku  show  me  one  who  has  it  in  his  povv'r 
To  act  consistent  with  himself  an  hour. 
Sir  Job  sail'd  Ibrth,  the  evening  bright  and  still, 
**  No  place  on  eartli  (he  cried)  like  Greenwich; 

''hill?" 
Up  starts  a  palace,  lo  !  ih'  obedient  base  -\ 
Slopes  at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  end)raccC 
The  silver  Thames  rettects  its  marble  face,  j 
Now  let  some  whimsy,  or  that  devil  vviihin  -^ 
Which  guides  all  those  who  know  not  wiiat/ 
they  mean,  C 

But  give  the  Knight  (or  give  his  Lady)  spleen,  j 
'  Away,  away  !  take  all, your  scaffolds  <k)wn, 
*^  For  snuo;  's  the  word  :  my  dear  !  we  '11  li\e  in 
town.' 
At  am'rous  Flavio  is  the  stocking  throAvn  ; 
That  very- night  he  longs  to  lie  alone. 
The  fool  whose  wife  elopes  some  thrice  a  quarter, 
For  tnatrimonial  solace  dies  a  martyr. 
Did  ever  Proteus,  Merlin,  any  witch,  -^ 

Transfonn  themselves  so  strangely  as  the  rich  ?  C 
Well , but  the  poor — the  poorhaveihcsameiteh;3 
They  chang-etheir  weekly  barber,  v\-eekly  news, 
Prefer  a  new  japanner  to  their  shoes. 
Discharge  their  garr<.Ms,  ni(n  e  their  heda,  and  run 
(They  know  not  wither)  in  a  chaise  and  one  ; 
They  hire  their  sculler,  and  when  once  aboard 
Grow  sick,  and  danm  the  climate  like  a  lord. 
•  You  lau.2;h,  half  beau,  half  slo\en,  if  I  stand. 
My  wig  all  powder,  and  all  snuff  my  band  j 
You  laugli,  if  coat  nnd  breeches  stran^ieiv  vary, 
Wliite  gloves,  and  linen  worthy  ladv  Mary. 
But  when  no  prelate's  lawn  with  hair-shirt  lin'd 
Is  half  so  incoherent  as  my  mind. 
When  (each  opinion  with  the  next  at  strife,. 
One  ebb  and  flow  of  follies  all  my  life) 
I  plant,  root  up;  I  build,  and  then  confound  ; 
Tarn  round  tosquare,  and  square  again  to  round. 
You  never  chiwige  one  muscle  of  your  face. 
You  think  this  madness  but  a  common  case, 
N^or  once  to  Chancery  nor  to  Hale  apply  j 
Yet  hang  your  lip,  to  see  a  seam  awry  1 
Careless  how  ill  I  with  myself  agree. 
Kind  to  my  dress,  my  figure,  not  to  me. 
Is  this  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ? 
1'his  he  who  loves  me,  and  who  ought  to  mend; 
W  ho  ought  te  make  me  (what  he  can,  or  none) 
That  man  divine  whom  wisdom  calls  hor  own; 
Great  withQui  title,  without  fortune  blest;  fprest; 
Kich  even  Vvl^en  plunder'd,  honor d  while  op- 
Lov''d  without  youth,  and  follow'dwithoiitpo%v"r; 
.At  home,  tho'  exil'd  ;  free,  tho'in  the  Tow'r  : 
In  short.,  that  reas'ning,  high,  immortal  thing; 
Just  less  than  Jove,  and  much'  above  a  king. 
Nay,  halfinheaven^— except  (what's  mighty  odd) 
A  fit  of  vapors  olaudi  tiiis.dtiiui-gud"? 


EPISTLE    VI. 

7o  Mr.  Murray.- 

"  Not  tp  admire,  is  all  the  art  I  know 
**  To  make  men  hapj;y,  and  to  keep  them  so.'* 
(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray!  needs  no  ilow'rs  of 

speech  ; 
So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech), 

This  vault  of  air,  this  congregated  ball. 
Self-centred  sun,  ajul  stars  that  rise  and  fkll, 
Tliereare,  my  friend  !  whose  philoso|)hic  eyes 
Look  thro'  and  trust  the  Rider  with  his  sl>ies ; 
To  him  conanit  the  hour,  the  day,  the  year. 
And  view  this  dreadful  all  without  a  fear. 

Admire  we  then  what  earth's  low  entrails 
Arabian  shores,  or  Indian  seas  infold  :  [hold,| 
All  the  nmd  trade  ol  fools  and  skives  for  gold  ?, 
Or  poj)ularity,  or  stars  and  strings  ? 
The  mob's  apj^lauses,  or  the  gifts  of  kings? 
Say  with  what  eytis  we  ought  at  courts  to  gaze. 
And  pay  the  great  our  homage  of  amaze  ? 

Ifweak  the  j)kasure  that  from  these  can  spring. 
The  fear  to  want  them  is  as  weak  a  thin^. 
Whether  wc  dread,  or  whether  we  desire. 
In  either  case,  believe  me,  we  admire  j 
Whether  we  joy  or  griex'C,  the  same  the  cur«e, 
Sur})ris'd  at  beiicr,  or  surpris'd  at  worse. 
'J'hus,  gootl  or  bad  to  one  extreme  betray 
Th'  wnbalanc'd  mind,  and  snatch  the  man  away. 
For  virtue's  self  n,iay  too  much  zeal  be  had  ; 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 
Go  then,  and  if  you  can,  admire  the  state 
Of  beaming  diamonds,  and  reiiccted  plate: 
Procure  a  taste  to  double  the  surprise. 
And  gaze  on  Parian  charms  with  learned  eyea  ; 
Be  struck  with  bright  brocade,  or  Tyrian  dye. 
Our  birth-olay  nobles'  splendid  livery.  _ 
If  not  so  ])leas'd,  at  council  board  rejoice, 
To  sec  their  judgements  hang  upon  thy  voice  ; 
From  morn  to  night,  at  senate,  rolls,  and  hall. 
Plead  much,  read' more,  dine  late,  or  not  at  alL 
But  wherefore  all  this  labwr,  all  this  strife? 
For  fame,  for  riches,  for  a  noble  wife  ? 
Shall  one  whom  nature,  learning,  birth  conspir'^ 
To  form,  not  to  admire  but  be  admir'd. 
Sigh  while  his  Chloe,  blind  to  wit  and  worth. 
Weds  the  rich  dullness  of  some  son  of  earth  ? 
Yet  time  ennobles,  or  degrades  each  line  ; 
It  brightcn'd  Craggs's,  and  may  darken  thine  : 
And  what  is  fame?  the  meanest  have  their  day; 
The  greatest  can  but  blaze,  and  pass  away. 
Graced  as  thou  art  with  all  the  pew'r  of  words  ; 
So  known,  so  honor'd,  at  the  House  of  Lords  : 
Conspicuous  scene  !  another  yet  is  nigh, 
(More  sdent  far)  where  kings  and  poets  lie : 
WhereMurray  (long enough  his  country's  pride) 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tully,  or  an  Hyde  ! 

Rack'd  with  sciatics,  martyr'd  with  the  stone. 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone  ? 
See  AVard  by  batter'd  beaus  invited  over. 
And  dcsp'rate.  mis'ry  lays  hold  on  Dover. 
The  case  is  easier  in  the  mind's  disease  ; 
There  all  men  may  b^cur'd  whene'er  they  please. 
•  Would 
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Would  yebcblesl?  despise  low  joys,  low  gains; 
Disdain' whiitever  Cornbuiy  disdains  ; 
J5c  virtuous,  and  be  lKip])y  tor  your  pains. 

But  art  thou  one  whom  new  opinions  SAvay, 
•One  who  bilieves  as  Tindrd  lends  »he  way  ; 
Who  virtue  and  a  church  alike  disowns  ; 
Thinks  that  but  ^\ords,  and  this  but  brick  and 

stones  ? 
Fly  tlren  on  all  the  wings  of  wild  desire, 
Admire  what  'er  the  maddest  can  admire. 
Is  wealth  thy  passion?  Hence!  from  pole  to  pole. 
Where  winds  can  carrv,  or  wlicre  waves  can  roll. 
For  Indian  spices,  i'or  Bernvian  gold, 
Prevent  the  greedy,  or  outbid  the  bold  : 
Advance  thy  solclcn  momitain  to  the  skies  j 
On  the  broad  base  offil'iy  thousand  rise, 
Add,  one  round  hundreff,  and  (if  that's  not  fair) 

:M  fifty  naore,  and  bring  it  to  a  square. 

;r,  mark  ih'  advantage,  just  so  many  score 
Will  gain  a  wife  with  h.alf  as  many  more  ; 
Procjire  her  beauty,  m.ake  that  beauty  chaste  ; 
And  then  such  friends  —  as  cannot  fail  to  last. 
A  nian  of  wealth  is  dubb'd  a  man  of  worth  ; 
Venus  shall  give  him  form,  and  Anstis  youth. 
(Believe  me,  many  a  German  prince  is  vvorse. 
Who,  proud  of  pedigree,  is  poor  of  purse) 
JHis  wealth  brave  Tlrnr)n  gloriously  confounds  ; 
A.sk'd  for  a  groat,  he  gives  a  hundred  pounds  ; 
Or  if  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play. 
Takes  the  whole  house  u^rxm  the  poet's  day. 

Now  in  such  exigences  not" to  need, 
X^pon  ray  word,  you  nmst  be  rich  indeed  ; 
A  noble  superfluity  it  craves. 
Not  for  yourself,  but  for  your  fools  and  knaves; 
'Something,  which  foryourhonorthey  may  cheat. 
And  which  it  much  becomes  you  to  forget. 
If  wealth  alone  then  make  and  keep  us  blest, 
Siill,  still  be  getting  ;  never,  never  rest. 

But  if  to  povv'r  and  p'ace  your  passion  lie. 
If  in  the  pom))  of  life  consists  the  joy. 
Then  hire  a  slave,  or  (if  j-ou  will)  a  lord. 
To  do  the  honors,  and  to  give  the  word  : 
Tell  at  your  levee,  as  the  crowds  approach. 
To  whom  to  nod,  whom  lake  into  your  coach. 
Whom  honor  v»  ith  your  hand  :  to  make  remarks 
Who  rules  in  Cornwall,  or  who  rules  in  BerLs: 
**  This  may  be  troublesome,  is  near  the  chair  ; 
*/  That  makes  three  members,  this  can  choose 

*'  a  may'r." 
Instructed  thus,  you  bow,  embrace,  protest. 
Adopt  him  son,  or  cousin  at  the  least. 
Then  turn  about,  and  laugh  at  your  own  jest 
*     Or  if  your  life  be  one  continued  treat. 
If  to  live  well  means  nothing  but  to  eat, 
Uj),  up  !  cries  Gluttony,  'lis  break  of  day  ; 
Go,  drive  the  deer,  and  <lrag  the  finny  prey. 
With  hounds  and  horns  go  hunt  an  appetite  — 
So  Russel  did,  but  could  not  eat  at  night ; 
Call'd  "  happy  dog"  the  beggar  at  his^door  ; 
And  envied  thirst  an.d  hunger  to  the  poor.. 
'  Or  shall  we  every, decency  coijfound. 
Thro*  tavi  rns,  stews,  and  bagnios  take  our  round ; 

•  dine  with  Ch;vrtres,  in  each  vice  outdo 

—  I's  I'Qwd  cargo,  or  Ty —  yTcrew, 


From  Latian  Syrens,  French  Circa^rian  feasts, 
Retnrn'd  well  traveird,andtransf()rm'd  to  beasts; 
Or  for  a  titled  punk,  or  foreign  (lame, 
Renounce  our  counlrv  and  degrade  our  name? 

If,  after  all,  we  must  with  Wilmot  own. 
The  cordial  drop  of  life  is  love  alone. 
And  Swift  cry  wisely,  "  Vive  la  Bagatelle!" 
The  man  that  lo^es  and  laughs  may  sure  do  well. 
Adieu —  if  this  ad\ice  a})j/ear  the  worst, 
Ev'n  take  the  coun-cl  which  I  gave  you  first  ; 
Or,  better' i^rccepts  if  you  can  impart. 
Why  do  J  I  '11  follow  them  with  all  my  heart. 

EPISTLE  i.       BOOK  II. 

To  Augustus. 

While  you,  great  patron  of  mankind!  sustain 
The  bahnc'd  world,  and  open  all  the  mair;  ; 
Your  country,  chief,  in  arms  abroad  defend. 
At  home  with  morals,  arts,  and  laws  amend  ; 
How  shall  the  Muse  from  such  a  monarch  steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  public  weal  ? 

Edv.arcl  and  Henry  riow  the  boast  of  fame. 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name. 
After  a  lif:^  of  gen'rous  toils  endur'd 
The  Gaul  subdued,  or  property  secur'd, 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd. 
Or  laws  establish'd,  and  the  world  reform'd  ; 
Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a 'sigh,  to  find 
Th'  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind! 
All  human  virtue,  to  its  latest  breath. 
Finds  envy  never  conquer'd  but  by  death. 
The  great  Alcides,  ev'ry  labor  past. 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue  at  last. 
Sure  fiite  of  all,  beneath  whose  rising  ray 
Each  star  of  meaner  merit  fades  away  ! 
Opprest  we  feel  the  beam  directly  beat,- 
I'hose  suns  of  glory  please  not  till  they  set. 

To  thee. the  world  iis  present  homage  pays. 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise  :    ""~ 
Great  friend  of  liberty  !  in  kings  a  name 
Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame  : 
Whose  word  is  truth,  as  sa-cred  ajid  rever'd 
As  Heaven's  own  oracles  from  altars  heard. 
Wonder  cf  kings  I  like  whom  to  morlal  eyes 
None  e'er  as  risen,  and  none  e'pr  shall  rise. 

Just  in  one  instance,  be  it  yet  confest, 
Your  people,  sir,  are  partial  in  the  rest : 
Foes  to  all  living  worth  except  your  own. 
And  advocates  tor  folly  dead  arid  gone. 
Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  growold^ 
It  is  the  rust  we  value  not  the  gold. 
Chaueer's  worst  ribaldry  is  lc?rn'd  by  rote. 
And  beastly  Skelton  head:'*  of  houses  quote  : 
One  likes  no  language"  but  the  Fairy  Oueen  ; 
A  Scot  will  fight  for  Christ's  kirk  o'er  the  Greeni 
And  each  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  civil. 
He  swears  the  Muses  met  him  at  the  Devil. 

Tho' justly  Greece  her  eldest  sons  admires. 
Why  should  not  we  be  wiser  than  our  sires  ? 
In  ev'ry  public  virtue  we  excel ; 
We  build,  we  paint,  we  sing,  we  dance  as  well: 
And  learned  Athens  to  our  art  must  stoop. 
Could  she  behold  us  trembHng  thro'  a  hoop. 
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If  tl-me  improve  nur  "wits  as  -tvell  as  wine. 
Say  at  what  age  a  poet  grows  divine? 
Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  account  liim  so. 
Who  died,  perhaps  an  h\indred  years  ago? 
End  all  dispute,  and  lix  the  year  precise 
When  ikiiish  bards  bep;in  t' immortalize  ? 

«'  Who  lasts  a  century  can  have  no  flaw  ? 
**  I  hold  that  wit  a  classic,  good  in  law." 

Suppose  he  wants  a  year,  will  you  compound  r 
And  shall  we  deem  him  antient,  right,  and 
Or  damn  to  all  etcrniiv  at  once,  [sound  ? 

A-t  ninety-nine,  a  modern  and  a  dunce  ? 

*'  We  shall  not  quarrel  tor  a  year  or  two  ; 
"  By  courtesy  of  England  he  may  do."     [bare, 
Then,  by  the  rule  that  made  the  horse-tail 
1  pluck  out  year  by  year,  as  hair  by  hair. 
And  melt  doAvn  antients  like  a  hcaj)  of  snow, 
W  hile  yon,  to  measure  merits,  look  in  Stowc  ; 
And,  estimating  authors  by  the  year. 
Bestow  a  garland  onlv  on  a  bier.  [hill 

Shakspeare  (whom  you  and  ev'ry  playhouse 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  }0u  will) 
For  gain,  not  glory,  w  ing'd  his  ro\  ing  i^ight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  liis  own  despite. 
Ben,  old  and  poor,  as  little  seem'd  to  heed 
The  11  f.;  to  come,  in  ev'ry  poet's  creed. 
Who  no.w  reads  Covlev  ?  if  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit  ; 


many 


Forgot  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric  art ! 

Bat  still  I  love  the  language  of  hij*  heart. 

•*  Yet  surely,  surely,  these  were  famous  men! 
*'  What  boy  but  hears  the  sayings  of  old  Ben  ? 
*'  In  all  debates  where  critics  bear  a  part, 
**  Not  one  but  nods,  and  talks  of  Jonson's  art, 
*•  Of  Shakspeare's  nature,  and  of  Cowley's  wit; 
**  How   Beaumont's  judgement  chcck'd  what 

*'  Fletcher  writ; 
"  How  Shadvvell  hasty,  Wycherly  was  slow, 
**  But,  forthe  passions,  Southern  sure  and  Rowe. 
*'  These,  only  tliese,  support  the  crowded  stage, 
**  From  eldest  Hey  wood  down  to  Gibber's  age." 

All  this  may  be  ;  the  people's  voice  is  odd  ; 
It  is,  and  it  is  not,  th«  voice  of  God. 
To  Gammer  Gurton  if  it  gives  the  bays. 
And  yet  deny  the  Careless  Husband  praise. 
Or  say,  owY  fathers  never  broke  a  rule  ; 
AVhy  then,  I  say,  the  publiq  is  a  fool. 
But 'let  them  own  that  greater  fi\ults  than  we 
They  had,  and  greater  virtues,  I'll  agree, 
Spencer  himself  inspects  the  obsolete, 
And  Sydney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet : 
IVIihon's  strong  pinion  now  notheaveucanbound. 
Now,  serpent-like,  in  pro?e  he  sweeps  the  ground ; 
In  quibbles,  angel  and  archangel  join, 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  school-divine. 
Not  that  I'd  lop  the  "beauties  from  his  book. 
Like  flashing  Bentley,  with  his  desp'rate  hook  ; 
Or  damn  all  Shaksp'eare,  like  th'  aft'ected  tool 
At  court,  who  hates  whate'er  he  read  at  school. 

But  for  the  wits  of  either  Charles's  days, 
Tlic  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease ; 
Sprat,  Carew,  Sedley,  and  a  hundred  more 
(Like  twinkling  stari  the  itiiscellanies  o'er). 


I  One  simile,  that  solitary  shines 
I  In  the  dry  desert  of  a  tliousand  lines. 
Or  lengiheii'd  thougiit  that  gleams  thro 

a  page. 
Has  sanctified  whole  poems  for  an  age. 
I  lose  my  patience,  and  1  own  it  too, 
VV'hen  works  are  censur'd  not  as  bad,  but  new  ; 
While,  if  our  elders  break  all  reason's  laws. 
These  fo<ds  demand  not  pardon,  but  applause. 

On  Avon's  bank,  where  flo\v'rs  eternal  blow-. 
If  I  but  ask  if  any  weed  can  grow  ; 
One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride, 
Which  Bettcrton's  gra\e  action  dignified. 
Or  well-mouih'd  Bdoth  with  emphasis  proclaims 
(Tho'  but,  perhaps,  a  nmstcr-roil  of  names,) 
How  will  otir  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage. 
And  swear  aU  shame  is  lost  in  George's  age  ! 
You'd  think  no  fools  disgrac'd  the  fornier  reign. 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  vet  remain. 
Who  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  his  father  skill. 
And,  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  so  stilL 
He,  Avho  to  seem  nnjre  deej)  than  you  or  I, 
Extols  old  bards,  or  Merlin's  prophecy. 
Mistake  him  not ;  he  envies,  wot  admires  ^ 
And,  to  debase  the  sons,  exalts  the  sires. 
Had  antient  limes  consplr'd  to  disallow 
What  then  was  new,  what  had  been  antient 
Or  what  remain'd  so  worlhv  to  be  read  [now  ? 
liy  learned  critics  of  the  mighty  dead? 

In  days  of  ease,  when  now  the  weary  sword 
Was  sheuih'd,  and  luxury  with  Charles  restored  ; 
In  ev'ry  taste  of  ibreign  courts  improv'd, 
"  All,  by  the  king's  example,  liv'd  and  lov'd." 
Tlien  peers  grew  |)roud  in  horsemanship  t'ex- 
.\ewmarket's  glory  rose,  as  Britain's  fell  ;  [eel ; 
The  soldier  breath'd  the  gallantries  of  France, 
And  ev'ry  flow'ry  courtier -writ  Romance. 
Then  marble,  soften'd  into  life,  grew  warm  j 
And  yielding  metal  flow'd  to  human  form  :' 
Lely  on  animated  canvas  stole 
The  sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul. 
]\o  wonder  then,  when  all  was  love  and  sport. 


The  willing  Muses  were  debauch'd  at  court 
On  each  enervate  string  they  taught  the  note 
To  pant  or  tremble  thro'  an  eunuch's  throat. 

But  Britain,  changeful  as  a  child  at  play, 
Now  calls  in  princes,  and  now  turns  away. 
Now  Whig,  now  Tory,  what  we  lov'd  jve  hate; 
Now  all  for  pleasure,  now  for  church  and  state  9 
Now  for  prerogative,  and  now  for  laws ; 
Effects  unhappy  !  from  a  noble  cause. 

Time  w^as,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock. 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock. 
Instruct  his  family  in  ev'ry  rule. 
And  send  hig  wife  to  church,  his  sort  to  school. 
To  worship  like  his  Fathers  was  his  care  j 
To  teach  their  frugal  virtues  to  his  heir  ; 
To  prove,  that  luxury  could  never  hold ; 
And  place,  on  good  security,  his  gold. 
Now  times  are  chang'd,  and  one  poetic  itch 
Has  seis'd  the  court  and  city,  poor  and  rich  :   , 
Sons,  sires,  and  grandsires,  all  will  wear  the  bay?. 
Our  wives  read  Milton,  and  our  danglucrs  plavs; 
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To  theatres  and  to  rehearsals  throng  ; 
And  all  our  grace  at  table  is  a  song ! 
I,  who  so  oft  renounce  the  Muses,  lie  ; 

iSot 's  self  e'er  tells  more  fibs  than  I  : 

When,  sick  of  muse,  our  follies  we  deplore, 
And  promise  our  best  friends  to  rhyme  no  more. 
We  wake  next  uiornin<i:  in  a  ra<2;lng  fit, 
And  call  for  pen  and  ink  to  shc/w  our  wit. 

He  serv'd  a  'prenticeship  who  sets  up  shop  ; 
V'.'ard  tried  on  puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop; 
Even  liadcliffe's  doctors  travel  first  to  France, 
Nor  dare  to  practise  till.they '\c  learn'd  to  dance. 
Who  builds  a  bridf^e  that  never <]rove  a  pile? 
(Should   Hipley 'venture,  all  the  world  would 

smile.) 
But  those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can. 
All  rhyme,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble  to  a  num. 

Yet  Sir,  refiect,  the  misclnef  is  not  great; 
These  madmen  never  hurt  the  church  or  stale  ; 
Sometimes  the  folly  benefits  mankind  ; 
And  rarely  av'rice  taints  the  tuneful  mind. 
Allow  him  but  his  playthin<2;  of  a  pen. 
He  ne'er  rebels,  nor  j^lots,  Ifke  otlier  men  : 
.  l^light  of  cashiers,  or  mobs,  he  '11  never  mind  j 
And  knows  no  losses  while  the  muse  is  kind. 
To  cheat  a  friend,  or  warrl,  he  leaves  to  Peter, 
-  Thegood  man  heaps  up  nothing  but  mere  metre; 
Enjoys  his  garrlcnand  his  book  in  quiet; 
And  then  —  a  j^erfect  hermit  in  his  diet. 

Of  little  use  the  man  you  may  suppose, 
\\  ho  says  in  verse.what "^others  say  in  prose  : 
Yet  let  me  show,  a  poet's  of  some  weight. 
And  (tho'  no  soldier)  useful  to  the  state. 
What  will  a  child  learn  sooner  than  a  song? 
What  bt'tter  teach  a  foreigner  the  tongue, 
;  What's  long, or  short,each  accent  where  tr)  place, 

I  And  speak  in  p.ublic  with  some  sort  of  grace  ? 

I I  scarce  can  think  him  such  a  worthless  thing, 
;.  Unlciis  he  praise  some  monster  of  a  king; 

;  Or  virtue  or  religion  turn  to  sport, 
1  To  please  a  lewd  or  nnbelieving  court. 
j  Unhappy  t)ryden  !  in  all  Charles'  days, 
;  Rosconiirion  only  boasts  vmspotted  bavs  ; 
,  And  in  our  own'  (excuse  from  courtly  stain;-) 
■*  No  whiter  jiage  than  Addison  remains, 
f  He  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth. 
And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  trutli ; 
Fi)rn'n«  the  soft  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art, 
:,  And  pours  each  human  virtue  in  the  hi'art. 
Ij  Eet  Ireland  tell,  how  wit  upheld  her  pause, 
•  Her  trade  supported,  and  supplied  her  laws  ; 
''  nd  leave  on  Swift  this  grateful  verse  engrav'd  ; 
'  The  rights  a  court  attack'd,  a  poet  sav'd." 
■'  Behold  the  hand  that  wrought  a  nation's  cure, 
Htretch'd  to  relieve  the  idiot  and  the  poor. 
Proud  vice  to  brand,  or  injur'd  worth  adorn, 
'And  stretch  the  ray  to  ages  yet  unborn, 
'^ot  but  there  are  who  merit  other  palms  ; 
;  lopkinsandSternholdgladtheheart  withi)salms 
Ine  boys  and  girls  whom  charity  maintains. 
Implore  your  help  in  these  pathetic  strains  : 
How  could  devotion  touch  the  countrv  pews, 
f,' riles-  the  Ggdsbeslow'd  a  proper  muse  ? 


Verse  cheers  their  leisure,  verse  assists  their  work. 
Verse  pra)^  for  peace,  or  sings  down  Pope  and 

Turk. 
The  silenc'd  preacher  yields  to  potent  strain,       ? 
And  feels  that  grace  his  pray'r  besought  in  vain  ;^;. 
Tlic  blessing  thrills  thro' all  the  lab'ring  throng,  ' 
And  heaven  is  won  by  violence  of  song. 
Our  rural  ancestors,  with  little  ble.st. 
Patient  of  labor  when  the  end  was  rest, 
Indulg'd  (he  day  that  hous'd  their  annual  grain 
With  feasts  and  ofU'Vings,  and  a  thankful  strain  : 
The  joy  their  wives,thcir  sons,  and  servants  share, 
Ease  of  their  toil,  aiul  partnei-s  of  their  care: 
The  laugh,  the  jest,  attendants  on  the  bowl, 
Smooth'd  ev'ry  brov.-,  and  open'd  ev'ry  soid  : 
With  growing  years  the  pleasing  license  grew. 
And  taunts  alternate  innocently  flew. 
But  times  corrupt,  and  nature  ill-inclin'd, 
Produc'd  the  point  tliat  left  the  sting  behind  ; 
Till  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  strife. 
Triumphant  malice  rang'd  thro'  private  life. 
Who  felt  thewnmg,  or  f ear'd  it,  took  th'aljinn, 
Apperd'd  to  law,  and  justice  lent  her  arm. 
At  length  by  whoK'some  dread  of  statutes  Ijonnd, 
"^rhe  poets  learn'tt  to  please,  and  not  to  wound  : 
"Most  warp'd  to  flatt'ry's  side  ;  but  some,  more 
Prescrv'd  the  freedmn,  and  forbore  the  vice,  [^nice. 
Hence  Satire  rose,  that  just  the  medium  hit, 
AikI  heals  with  morals  what  it  hurts  by  wit. 
W^e  conquer'd  France,   but  felt  our  captive's 
charms ; 
Her  arts  victorious  triumph'd  o'er  our  arms  ; 
Britain  to  soft  refinen;ent  less  a  foe. 
Wit  grew  polite,  and  numbers  learn'd  to  flow. 
Waller wassmooth;  butDryden  taught  tojoin") 
The  varying  verse,  the  lull  re-.ounding  line,      r 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.   3 
Tho'  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein 
And  splaytoot  verse  remain'd  and  will  remain;  '' 
Late,  very  late,  correctness  grew  our  care, 
When  the  tir'd  nation  breath'd  from  civil  war. 
i'vact  Knclne,  and  Corncille's  noble  fire, 
Slvow'd  us  that  France  had  something  to  admire! 
Not  but  ihe  tragic  spirit  was  our  own. 
And  hdl  in  Shaksncare,  fair  in  Otway  shone: 
But  Otway  fall'd  to  polish  or  refine, 
And  fluent  Shakspeare  scarce  eflfac'd  a  Une. 
Even  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
Tha  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot. 
Some  d<HibL  if  equal  pains  or  equal  fire 
The  humbler  muse  of  comedy  require. 
l)Ut,  in  known  images  of  liTe,  I  guess 
'I'he  labor  greater,  as  th'  indulgence  less. 
Observe  how  seldom  even  the  best  succeed: 
Tell  me  if  Congreve's  Fools  are  fools  indeed  ? 
What  pert  low  dialogue  has  Farquhar  writ ! 
How  Van  wants  ^\•■^c.^  who  never  wanted  wit! 
The  stao-c  how  loosely  does  Astrea  tread. 
Who  falrlv  puts  all  characters  to  bed  ! 
And  idle  Gibber,  how  he  breaks  th^  laws. 
To  make  ])Oor  Pinkey  eat  with  vast  applause! 
Hut  fill  their  purse,  our  poets'  work  is  done ; 
Alike  to  them,  by  Pathos  or  by  Pun. 

S3  O  you ! 
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O  you  !  whom  vanity's  lia;ht  bark  conveys 
On  mine's  mad  voyage  by  the  wind  of  praise. 
With  what  a  shifting  gale  your  course  you  ply. 
For  ever  sunk  too  low,  or  borne  too  high  ! 
Who  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose  ; 
A  breath  revives  hiui,  or  a  breath  o'erthrows. 
Farewell  the  stage  !  if,  just  as  thrives  the  play, 
The  silly  bard  grows  far,  or  falls,  away. 

There  still  remains,  to  mortify  a  wit. 
The  many-headed  monster  of  the  I'it  ; 
A  senseless,  worthless,  and  unhonor'd  crowd. 
Who,  to  disturb  their  betters  mighty  prolid, 
Clait'ring  thv'ir  sticks  before  ten  lines  are  spoke, 
Call  for  the  Farce,  the  Bear,  or  the  Black  Joke. 
Wliat  dear  delight  to  Britons  farce  aiibrds  ! 
Ever  the  taste  of  mobs,  bnt  now  of  lords 
(Taste,  that  eternal  wanderer  !  which  Hies 
From  heads  to  ears,  and  now  froiti  cars  to  eyes') ! 
The  p^d,y  stands  still !  damn  action  and  discourse,, 
Back  fly  the  scenes,  and  enter  foot  and  horsp  j 
Pageants  on  pageants,  in  long  order  drawn. 
Peers,  heralds,  bishops,  ermine,  gold,  and  lawnj 
The  champi(m  too  !  and,  to  complete  the  jest, 
Old  Edward's  armor  beams  on  Gibber's  breast. 
With  laughter  sure  Democritus  had  died, 
Had  he  beheld  an  audience  gape  so  wide.     . 
Let  bear  or  elephant  be  e'er  so  white. 
The  people,  sure  the  people,  are  the  sight ! 
Ah,  luckless  poet  I  stretch  thy  lungs  and  roar, 
Tliat  bear  or  elephant  shall  heed  thee  more  j 
Whilc.all  its  throats  the  gallery  extends. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  jiita-xendsl 
Loud  as  the  wolves,  on  Orcas'  j-tormy  steep, 
Hqvyl,  to  the. roarings  of  the  nsnthern  deej), 
Such  is  the  shout,  the  long-applauding  note. 
At  Quin's  high  j)lume,  or  Oldrield's  petticoat : 
Or  when  from  Court  a  birth-day  suit  bestow'^ 
Si;iks  thp  lost  Actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 
Booth  enters  -r-  hark  !  tlie  universal  peal ! 
**  But  has  he  spoken  ?"  Not  a  svllable. 
**W  liatshook  thestage.and  madet  hcpcoplestare?" 
Cato'slongwig,flower'dgown,andlacqner'dchair. 

Yet,  lest  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach, 
Ov  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach. 
Let  p.ie  for  once  presume  t'  instruct  the  times. 
To  know  the  Poet  from  the  man  of  rhynies  : 
'Tis  he  who  give3  my  breast  a  thousand  jjains, 
C'ati  make  me  R-el  each  passion  that  he  feigns  ; 
Enrage,  compose,  with  njore  than  magic  art, 
W^i th  .pity  atid  with  tcfror  te^r  my  heart;- 
And  snatch  me  o'er  the  earth,  or  tbro'  the  air, 
To  Th.cbes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  vvhcre 

But  not  this  part  of  the  poetic  state 
Alone  deserves  the  favor  of  the  Great : 
Think  of  those  Authors,  Sir,  who  would  rely 
More  on  a  Reader's  aense,  than  GjKzer's  eve. 
Or  who  shall  wander  where  the  Muses  sing  ? 
Who  cltmb  their  mountain,  or  who. taste  their 
llov/  shall  wo  fill  a  library  with  wit,     [spring? 
Wfum  Merlin's  cave  is  half  unfurnish'd  yet? 
My  Liege!  why  v\riters  little  claim  vour  thought, 
I  guess ;  and,  with  their  leave,  willteli  the  fault  : 
We  i^oots  arc  (upon  a  Ppct's  word) 
or  all  maakiiid  the  creatures  most  absurd  : 


The  season  when  to  come  and  when  to  go. 
To  sing  or  cease  to  sing,  we  never  know  j 
And,  if  we  will  recite  nine  hours  in  ten, 
You  lose  your  patience  just  like  oth-jr  men. 
'i'liCn  too  we  hurt  ourselves,  when,  to  defend 
A  single  verse,  we  cjuarrel  with  a  friend  ; 
Repeat  unask'd  ;  lament,  the  wit's  too  fine 
For  vulgar  eyes,  and  point  out  ev'ry  line. 
But  most  when,  straining  with  too  weak  a  wing^ 
We  needs  will  write  epistles  to  the  King; 
And  from  the  moment  we  oblige  the  town. 
Expect  a  place,  or  pension  from  the  Crown  j 
Or  dubb'd  Historians  by  express  comm;md, 
T'  enroll  your  triumphs  o'er  the  seas  and  land  j 
Be  call'd  to  Court  to  plan  some  work  divine. 
As  once,  for  Louis,  Boileau,  and  Racine. 

Yet  think,  great  Sir!  (so  many  virtues  shown) 
A.h  think  what  Poet  best  may  make  them  known! 
()r  choose  at  least  some  jNlinister  of  Grace, 
Fit  to  bestow  the  Laureat's  weighty  place. 

Charles,  to  late  times  to  be  transmitted  fair, 
Assign'd  his  figure  t()  Bernini's  care  ; 
And  great  Nassau  to  Kneller's  hand  decreed 
To  fix  him  gracefid  on  the  bounding  steed  ; 
So  well  in  ])aint  and  stone  they  judg'd  of  merit : 
But  Kings  in  Wit  may  want  discerning  Spirit. 
The  Hero  William,  and  the  Martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore,    and  one  pension'd 

Ouarles ; 
Which  made  old  Ben  and  surly  Dennis  swear, 
*•  No  Lord's  anointed,  but  a  Russian  Bear." 
Not  witli  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief. 
The  forms  august  of  Khig  or  conq'ring  Chief 
E'er  swell'd  on  marble,  as  in  verse  have  shin'd 
(In  polish'd  verse)  the  Manners  and  the  Mmd. 
Oh  !  could  1  moimt  on  the  Maeonian  w  ing. 
Your  Arms,  your  Actions,  your  Repose  to  sing  1 
What  seas  you  traversal,  and  what  fields  you 

fought !  [bought  I 

Your    country's    peace   how    oft,    hovi'  dearly 
How  barb'rouse  rage  subsided  at  your  word, 
And  nations  wonder'd  while  they  dropp'd  tlie 

sword ! 
How  when  you  nodded,  o'er  the  land  and  deep 
Peace  stole  her  wing,  apd  wrapp'd  the  world  in 

sleep  ; 
Till  earth's  extremes  vour  mciliation  own. 
And  Asia's  Tyrants  tremble  at  your  Throne. 
But  Verse!  alas  !  your  Majesty  disdains  ; 
And  I  'm  not  used  to  Panegyrie  strains  : 
The  Zeal  of  Fools  offends  at  any  time. 
But  most  of  all  the  Zeal  of  Fools  in  rhyme. 
Besides,  a  fate  attends  on  all  I  write ; 
That,  wdien  I  aiur  at  praise,  they  say  I  bite. 
A  vile  Encomium  doubly  ridicules  : 
There's  nothin<ii;  blackens  hke  the  ink  of  lools. 
If  true,  a  woeful  likeness  ;  and  if  lies, 
"  Praise  ilndeserv'd  is  satire  in  disguise  :" 
Well  may  he  blush  who  gives  it  or  receives  j 
And,  when  I  flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
(Like  Journals,  Odes,  and  such  forgotten  things 
As  Eusdcn,  Philips,  Settle,  writ  of  Kin'gs) 
Clothe  spice,  line  trunks,  or  flutt'ring  in  a  row 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho. 
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Dear  Colonel,  Cobham's  and  your  country's 
You  love  a  v/ltsc,  take  such  as  I  can  send,  [friend ! 
A  Frenchman  comes,  presents  you  with  his  Ix.y, 
Bows  and  begins — "  This  lad,' Sir,  is  of  Blois  : 
**  Observe  hii  shape  how  clean,  his  locks  how 

*'  curl'd  ! 
"  ]SIy  only  soh,  I  'd  have  him  see  the  world  : 
**  His  French  is  pure  j  his  vriicc  too — you  shall 

*'  he:ir, 
*'  Sir,  he  'syour  slave  for  twenty  pounds  a-year. 
**  i\Iere  wax  as  jet,  you  fashion  him  v.ith  ease, 
**  YourbarberjCookjupholst'rtTjwhatycju please: 
**  A  perfect  genius  at  an  o'jxra  song  — 
**  To  say  too  much,  nrri;htdo  my  honor  wn>ng. 
*'  Take  him  with  all  his  virtues,'  on  my  word ; 
*'  His  whole  ambition  was  to  serve  a  lord  : 
**  But,  Sir,  to  you,  with  what  would  I  not  part? 
* '  Tho'  faith ,1  fear,'twill  break  his  mother'shcart. 
•"*  Once  (and  btjt  once)  I  caught  him  ina  lie, 
*'  And  then,  unwhipp'd,  he  had  the  grace  to  cry: 
•*  The  fauir,  he  has  1  fairly  shall  reveal ; 
**  (Could  you  o'crlook  but  that)  it  is,  to  steal." 

If,  after  this,  you  took  the  pracelcss  lad, 
Cxjuld you  complain,  my  frienci,  he  prov'dsobad? 
'Faith,  in  such  case,  if  you  should  proseclite, 
I  think  Sir  Godfrey  should  decide  the  suit. 
Who  sent  the  thief,  that  stole  the  cash,  away. 
And  punish'd  him  that  put  it  in  his  way. 

Consider  then,  and  judge  me  in  this  lij.>;lU ; 
I  told  3^ou,  when  I  went,  I  could  not  write ; 
You  said  the  same ;  and  are  you  discontent 
With  law6  to  which  you  gave  your  own  assent? 
Nay  worse,  to  ask  for  verse  ai  such  a  time  I 
D'ye  thnik  me  good  for  nothing  but  to  rhyme? 

In  Anna's  wars,  a  M)Mier  poor  and  old 


Had  dearly  earn'il  a  little  purse  of  gf)ld  : 
Tir'd  ^vk\\  a  tedious  march,  one  hickleiis  night 

' doit. 

:e  mind,  1 
ger join'd,  h 
ankind,     3 


dop; !  and  lost  it  to  a  doit. 


lie  Slept,  poor  uo)^ 
This  put  the  man  in  such  a  drsjj'rate 
Between  revenge,  and  grief,  and  hunj^ 
Against  the  foe,  himself,  and  all  mant 
He  leap'd  the  trenches,  scal'd  a  castle  wall, 
Tore  down  a  standard,  took  the  fort  and  all. 
"  Prodigious  well  1"  his  great  commander  cried  ; 
Gave  him  much  praise,  and  some  reward  beside. 
Next  pleas'd  his  excellence  a  town  to  batter ; 
(Its  name  I  know  not,  and  'tis  no  great  matter) 
**  (to  on,  my  friend  (he  cried)  sec  yonder  walls  ! 
**  Advaiice  and  conquer !  go  where  glory  calls  ! 
*'  More  honors,  more  rewards,  attend  the  brave." 
Don't  you  remember  what  reply  he  gave  ? 
*'  D'ye  think  me,  noble  Gen'ral,  such  a  sot? 
**  Let  him  take  castles  who  has  ne'er  a  groat." 

Bred  up  at  home,  full  early  I  begun 
To  read  in  Greek  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son. 
Besides  my  father  taught  me,  from  a  lad. 
The  better  art  to'know  the  good  from  bad  : 
(Anrl  little  sure  In)ported  to  remove. 
To  hunt  for  truth  in  Maudlin's  learned  grove). 
But  knottier  points  we  knew  not  half  so  well 
Depriv'd  us  soon  of  our  paternal  cell ; 


And  certain  laws,  by  suflT'rers  thought  unjust, 
Denied  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust ; 
Hopes  after  hojjes  of  pious  Paj)ist  fail'd, 
^Vhile  mighty  William's  thund'ring  arm   pre- 
For  Right  Hereditary  ta^c'd  and  fin'd,       [yail'd. 
He  stuck  to  poverty  with  peace  of  mind  ; 
And  me  the  Muses  help  to  undergo  it ; 
Convict  a  Papist  he,  and  la  Poet. 
But  (thanks  to  Homer!)  since  1  live  and  thrive. 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive. 
Sure  I  should  want  the  care  of  ten  Monroes, 
If  I  would  scribble  rather  than  re}X)se.        [tk'iy. 

Years  following  years  steal  sonietlnng  ev'ry 
At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away  ; 
In  one  our  frolics,  one  amusements  end, 
In  one  a  mistress  drops,  in  one  a  friend  : 
This  subtle  thief  of  life,  this  paltry  Time, 
What  will  it  leave  me,  if  it  snatch'my  rhyme  ? 
if  ev'ry  wheel  of  that  unwearied  mill,  ' 
Tiiat  turn'd  ten  thousand  verses  now  stand  still  ? 

But,  after  all,  vv.hat  would  you  have  me  do. 
When  out  of  twenty  I  can  please  not  two; 
When  this  Heroics  only  deigns  to  praise, 
ShariT  Satire  that,  and  that  Pindaric  lays  ? 
One  likes  the  ])heasant's  wing,  and  one  the  leg  : 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roiist,  an  egg. 
Hard  task  !  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests. 
When  Oldfield  loves  whdt  Dartincuf  detests. 

But  grant  I  may  relapse,  for  want  of  grace. 
Again  to  rhyme  :  can  London  be  the  place? 
WI10  there  his  ]Muse,  or  self,  or  soul  attends. 
In  crowds  and  courts,  law,  busiiiess,  feasts,  and 

friends  ? 
M)',  counsel  sends  to  execitte  a  deed  : 
A  Poet  begs  me  I  will  hear  him  read  : 
In  Palace-yard  at  nine  you'll  lind  me  there  — 
At  ten  for  certain.  Sir,  in  Bloomsburyrsquare — 
Before  the  Lords  at  twelve  my  Ciutse  comes  on — 
There  *s  a  Rehearsal,  Sir,  exact  at  one. 
*'  Oh  !  but  a  Wit  can  study  in  the  streets, 
*'  And  raise  his  mind  above  the  mob  he  meets," 
Not  quite  so  well  however  as  one  ought ; 
A  hackney-coach  may  chance  to  spoil  a  thought ; 
And  then  a  nodding-beam,  or  pig  of  lead, 
God  knows,  may  hurt  the  very  a'^lest  head. 
Have  you  not  seen,  at  Guildhall's  narrow-  pass. 
Two  Aldermen  dispute  it  with  an  Ass  ; 
And  Peers  give  Vvay,  exalted  as  they  arc, 
Ev'n  to  their  own  S-r-v-nce  in  a  car  ? 

Go,  lofty  Poet!  and  in  such  a  crowd 
Sing  thy  sonorous  verse  < —  but  not  aloud. 
Alas  !  to  grottos  and  to  groves  we  run  ; 
To  ease  and  silence  ev'ry  Muse's  son  : 
Blackmore  himself,  for  any  grand  effort, 
Would  drink  and  doze  at  Tooting  or  Earl's -court. 
How  shall  I  rhyme  in  this  eternal  roar?   [before  ? 
How  ipaleh  tl\e  bards  whom  none  e'er  mafch'd 

The  man  who,  stretch'd  in  I^is'  calm  retreat. 
To  books  and  study  gives  seven  years  complete, , 
See  !  strew'd  with  learned  dust/his  nightcap  on. 
He  walks,  an  object  new  beneath  the  su; 
Theboysfiockroundhim,  andthepeople  stare 
So  stiff,  so  mute !  some  statue,  you  would  sv/ear, 
Stent  from  its  pedestal  to  tal^e  the  air  1 
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And  here,  while  torvn,  and  court,  and  city  roars, 
With  mobs,  and  dims,  audsoldiers,  attheirdoors. 
Shall  I  in  London  act  this  idle  part  ? 
Composing  songs,  for  fools  to  get  by  heart? 

The  Temple  late  two  brother  Scrjeunts  saw. 
Who  deem'd  each  other  Oracles  of  Law  ; 
With  equal  talents,  these  congenial  souls,  [Rolls ; 
One  luU'd  th'  Exchequer,  and  one  stuun'd  the 
Each  had  a  gravity  would  niakt;  you  split, 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray,  as  a  wit. 
'Twas,  "  K^ir,  your  law" — and  *  Sir,  your  elo- 
quence •,'  [bot's  sense.' 
*'  Yours,  Covv\ier's  manners ;'  and  '  Yours,  Tal- 

Thus  we  dispose  of  all  poetic  merit ; 
Y'ours  Milton's  genius,  and  mine  Homer's  spirit. 
CallTibbaldSiiak?peare,and  he'll  sweartheNine, 
Dear  Gibber!    never  match'd  one  Ode  of  thine. 
Lord  !  how  we  strut  thro'  Merlin's  Cave  to  see 
No  poets  there  but  Stephen,  you,  and  me,- 
Walk  with  respect  behind,  while  we  at  ease 
Weave  laurel  Crowns,  and  take  what  names  we 
*'  My  dearTibullus!"  if  that  will  not  do,[please, 
*'  Let  me  be  Horace,  and  be  Ovid  you  : 
"Or,  I'm  content;  allow  me  Dryden's  strains, 
•*  And  you  shall  rise  up  Otway  for  your  pains." 
Much,  do  I  suffer,  mucli  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  wron^,-head,rhymingracc; 
And  much  must  Hatter,  if  the  whim  should  bite 
To  court  applause,  by  printing  what  I  write  : 
But,  let  the  fit  pass  o'er,  I  'm  wise  enouiih 
To  stop  my  ears  to  their  confounded  stuff. 

In  vain  bad  Rhymers  all  mankind  reject,  [spcct: 
They  treat  themselves  with  most  profound  re- 
'Tis  to  small  purpose  that  you  hold  your  tongue ; 
Each,  prais'd  within,  is  happy  all  day  long  : 
But  how  severely  with  themselves  proceed 
The  men  who  write  such  Verse  as  we  can  read  I 
Their  own  strict  Judges,  not  a  word  they  spare 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  or  Care. 
Howe'er  unwillingly  it  quits  its  place, 
Kay  tho'  at  Court  (perhaps)  it  may  find  grace : 
Such  they'll  degrade ;  and  sometimes,  in  its  steady 
In  downright  charily  revive  the  dead  ; 
IMark  where  a  bold  expressive  phrase  appears, 
Bright  thro'  the  rubbish  of  some  hundred  years ; 
Command  old  words  that  long  haveslept,t'awake. 
Words  that  wise  Bacon  or  brave  Raleigh  spake ; 
Or  bid  the  new  be  English,  ages  hence, 
(For  Use  will  father  wlmt  's  begot  by  Sense) 
Pour  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along. 
Serenely  pure,  and  yet  divinely  strong, 
JRichwith  the  treasures  of  each  foreign  tongue 
Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine. 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  cm]*ty  line  : 
Then  polish  all  with  so  much  life  and  ease, 
Y'ovi  think  'tis  Nature,  and  a  knack  to  please  : 
f  But  ease  in  writing  flows  from  art,  not  chance; 
f  As  those  move ca-^iestwhohayelearn'<itodance.' 
If  such  th.e  plague  and  pains  to  write  by  rule. 
Better  (say  I)  be  pleas'd,  and  play  the  fool : 
Call,  if  you  will,  Irad  rhyming  a  disease  ; 
it  gives  men  iiappiness  or  leaves  them  ease. 
There  liv'd  in  primo  Georgii  (they  record) 
^  yyofthy  men^ber,  no  small  fool,  u.  Lord  j 


Who,  tho'  the  House  waj  up,  delighted  sate. 

Heard,  noted,  ansvver'd,  ns  in  full  debate  : 

In  all  but  this,  a  man  of  soWr  life. 

Fond  of  his  Friend,  and  civil  to  his  Wife  ; 

Not  quite  a  madman  tho'  a  ])asty  fell, 

And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well,    [mur'd. 

Him  the  damn'd  Doctors  and  his   Friends  iin- 

They  bled,  they  cupp'd,  they  purg'd ;  in  short, 

thev  cur'd  : 
Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare  — 
My  friends !  he  cried,  p-x  take  you  for  your  care. 
That  from  a  Patriot  of  distinguish'd  note, 
Have  bled  and  purg'd  me  to  a  simjile  Y^ote. 

Well, on  the  whole, plain  prose  nmstbemyfate: 
Wisdom,  curse  on  it!   will  come  soon  or  late. 
There  is  a  time  when  Poets  will  grow  dull: 
1  '11  e'en  leave  verses  to  <he  boys  at  school : 
To  rules  of  Poetiy  nn  more  confin'd, 
1  'II  learn  to  smooth  and  harmonize  my  mind  ; 
Teach  ev'ry  thought  within  its  bounds  to  roll. 
And  keep  the  equal  measure  of  the  soul- 
Soon  as  I  enter  at  my  country  door. 
My  mind  resumes  the  thread  it  clropp'd  before  ; 
Thought  which  at  Hyrle-park  corncH  1  forgot. 
Meet  i;n(l  rejoin  me  in  the  pensive  Grot ; 
There  all  alone,  and  compliments  apart,' 
I  ask  these  sober  questions  of  my  heart : 

If,  when  the  more  you  drink,  the  more  you 
crave. 
You  tell  the  Doctor;  when  the  more  you  have. 
The  more  you  want,  why  not  with  equal  ease 
Confess  as  well  your  Folly,  as  Disease? 
The  heart  resolves  this  matter  in  a  trice  : 
"  ]\Ien  only  feel  the  Sn)art,  but  not  the  Yice." 

AYhen  golden  Angels  cease  to  cure  the  Evil, 
You  give  all  royal  Witchcraft  to  the  Devil ; 
When  servile  Chaplains  cry  that  birdi  and  place 
Endue  a  Peer  with  honor,  truth,  and  grace. 
Look  if  that  breast,  most  dirty  D —  !  be  fair  ; 
Say,  can  you  find  out  one  such  lodger  tlierc? 
Yet  still,  notheeding-vvhatyom-  heart  can  teach. 
You  go  to  church  to  hear  these  flatl'rers  preach. 

Indeed,  could  wealth  bcbUnv  or  wit  or  merit, 
A  graiii  ofcoumge,  or  a  spark  of  spirit. 
The  wisest  man  might  blush,  I  nuist  agree, 
jf  D***  lov'd  sixpence  more  than  he. 

If  there  be  truth  in  Law,  and  Use  can  give 
A  Property,  that's  yours  on  which  you  live. 
Delighted  Abs-court,  if  its  fields  afl'ord 
Their  fruits  to  you,  confesses  3'ou  its  lord  ; 
AinVorldly's  hens,  nay  jjartri'dge,  sold  to  town. 
His  vcn'son  too,  a  guinea  makes  your  own  : 
He  bought  at  tho^jjands  what  with  better  wit 
You  purchase  ns  you  want,  and  bit  by  bit ; 
Now,  or  longsince,  what  diff 'rence  will  be  found  ? 
You  pay  a  penny,  and  he  paid  a  jxnmd. 

Heathcote  himself,  and  such  laru;e-acred  men. 
Lords  of  fat  E'sham,  or  of  I  jncohi  i'cn. 
Buy  ev'ry  stick  of  wood  ihat  lends  them  heat: 
Buy  ev'ry  pidlet  they  afford  to  cat. 
Yet  \hcse  are  Wights  who  fondly  call  their  oxvri 
Half  that  the  Devil  o'erlooks  from  1  jncoln  town. 
The  Laws  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  land. 
Abhor  a  Perpetuity  should  stand  : 
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Estates  have  \vlni!;s,  and  hang  iu  fortune's  pow'r,  1 
Loose  on  the  pohit  ofev'ry  Avavin!2;  hour, 
Read)^,  hy  force,  or  of  your  own  accord,  j 

By  sale,  at  least  by  death,'  to  change  their  lord,    j 
Man  ?  :x'M\j'or  ever?  wretch !  what  would'stthou  i 
Heirurgesheir,hke  wave  iinpellinsz  wave,  [have? 
All  vast  possessions  (just  the  snine  the  case 
W'hether  you  call  them  Villa,  Park,  or  Chase) 
Alas,  my  Bathurst  1  what  will  they  avail  ? 
Join  Cotswood  Idlls  to  Sapcrtou's  fan-  dale  ; 
Let  rising  granaries  and  temples  here,  ' 

Their  mingled  (arms  and  pyramids  appear  ; 
Link  to\viis  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak  ; 
Inclose  whole  towns  in  walls  —  'tis  all  a  joke! 
Inexorable  Death  shall  level  all, 
Andtrees.and  stones,  tiud  farm^,  andflirmerfiill.  j 

Gold,  Silver,  Iv'ry,  Vases,  sculptur'd  high. 
Paint,  Marble,  Gems,  and  robes  of  Persian  dye, 
There  are  who  have  ncA — and,  thank  Heaven! 
there  are,  j 

^^  ho  if  they  have  not,  think  not  worth  their  care. 
I'alk  what  you  \^'ill  of  Taste,  my  friend,  you'll 
Two  of  a  face  as  soon  as  of  a  mind.  [hnd, 

AVli)',  of  two  brothers,  rich  and  restless  one  [sun  ; 
Ploughs,  burns,  manures,  and  kmIs  from  sua  to 
1'he  other  slights,  for  women,  sports,  and  wines. 
All  Townshend's  turnips,  and  all  Grosveuor's 

mines  : 
AVhy  one,  like  Bu —  with  pay  and  scorn  content. 
Bows,  and  votes  on,  in  Court  and  Parliament; 
One,  driven  by  strong  Benevolence  of  soul. 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorp,  froin  pole  lo  pole  j 
Is  known  alone  to  that  Directing  Pow'r 
AVho  forms  the  Genius  in  the  natal  hour; 
That  God  of  Nature,  who,  within  us  still, 
Inclines  our  action,  not  constrains  our  will : 
Various  of  temper,  as  of  face  or  frame, 
"Each  individual ;  his  great  End  the  same. 
\es.  Sir,  how  small  soever  be  my  heap, 
A  part  I  will  enjoy  as  well  as  keep."^ 
My  heirmaysigii,  and  thiidc  it  want  of  grace 
A  man  so  poor  would  live  without  a  place  ; 
But  sure  no  statute  in  his  favor  savs. 
How  free  or  frugal  I  shall  pass" my  days  ; 
I,  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessue'-.s  and  care. 
*Tis  one  thing  madly  to  disperse  my  store  ; 
Another,  not  to  heed  to  treasure  more; 
Glad,  like  a  boy,  to  snatch  the  first  good  day. 
And  pleas'd  if  sordid  want  be  far  away. 

What  is't  to  me  a  passenger,  (G(jd  wot) 
Whether  my  vessel  be  first  rate  or  not? 
The  ship  itself  may  make  a  better  figure. 
But  I  that  sail  am'neither  less  nor  higher  ; 
I  neither  strut  with  ev'ry  fav'ring  breath, 
Nor  strive  with  all  the  temj-est  in  hjy  teeth : 
In  pow'r,  wit,  figure,  virtue,  fortune,  plac'd 
Behind  the  foremost,  and  before  the  last. 

*'  But  why  all  this  of  avi^ricc  ?  I  have  none." 
I  wish  you  j<;}',  Sir,  of  a  tyrant  gone  ; 
But  does  no  other  lord  it  at  this  hour, 
As  wild  and  mad  —  the  avarice  of  pow'r  ? 
Does  neither  rage  iuflan)e,  nor  fear  appall  ? 
r^ot  the  black  Icar  of  death  that  saddens  all.? 


W^ith  terrors  round,  can  reason  hold  her  throne, 
Des[)istf  the  known,  nor  tremble  at  th'  unknosvn? 
Survey  both  worlds,  intrepid  and  entire. 
In  si)itc  of  witches,  devils,  dreams,  and  fire?, 
Pleas'd  lo  look  forward,  pleas'd  to  look  behind. 
And  count  each  birth-day  with  a  grateful  mind? 
Has  lii'e  no  sourness,  drawn  so  near  its  endr 
Canst  thou  endure  a  foe,  forgive  a  friend  ? 
Has  age  but  melted  the  rough  parts  awav. 
As  wiiitor  fruits  grow  mild  ere  thev  decay? 
Or  Mill  you  think,  my  friend,  your  businessdone, 
W  hen,  of  a  hupidred  tlntrns,  vou  pull  out  one  ? 

J^earn  lo  live  well^  or  fairly  make  your  will ;      • 
You've  jday'd,  and  UnW,  and  eat,  and  drank  your 
Walk  sober  off,  before  a  sprighllier  age       ['fill : 
Comes  titt'ringon,  and  shoves  you  from  the  stage: 
Ixave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease, 
W'hom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  ])lease. 


§  21 .  Epilogues  to  t}t£  Satires.  In  tivo  Dialogues. 

Pope. 

DIALOGUE    I. 

Fr.  Not  twice  a  twelvemonth  you  appear  in 

print ; 
And  when  it  comes,  the  Court  see  nothing  in't. 
You  grow  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  -writj 
And  are,  besides,  too  moral  for  aAX'it. 
Decay  of  parts,  alas  !  ive  all  must  feel  — 
W'hy  now,  this  moment,  don't  I  see  you  steal? 
'Tis  all  from  Horace  ;  Horace,  long  before  ye. 
Said,  *'  Tories  call'd  him  Whig,  and  W^higs  a 

**Tory;" 
And  taught  his  Romans,  in  much  better  metre, 
♦*  To  laugh  at  fools  who  put  their  trust  in  Peter.'* 

But  Horace,  Sir^was  delicate,  was  nice; 
Bubo  obser^  es,  he  lash'd  no  sort  of  Vice  : 
Horace  would  say.  Sir  Billy  servd  the  Crown ; 
Blunt  could  do  business,  H-ggins  knew  (he  luunj^ 
In  Sappho  touch  the  Failings  of  the  Sex, 
In  rcv'rend  Bishops  note  some  small  neg;lccfs  ; 
And  own  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing, 
\Whocro])p'doure:irs,  andsentthcm  to  the  King. 
His  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style 
Coul<f[)lease  at  Court,  and  make  Augustus  §mile  ; 
An  artful  manager,  that  crept  hetween 
His  friend  and  shame,  and  was  a  kind  o?  screen. 
J?ul,  'faith,  your  very  friends  will  soon  be  sore  ; 
Fatriuls  there  ;ire  who  wish  vou  'djest  no  more- 
Ami  where 's  the  Glory  ?  'twill  be  only  thought 
The  great  man  never  offer'd  him  a  groat. 
Go  see  Sir  Robert  — ■ 

P.  .See  Sir  Robert  1  — hum  — 
And  never  laugh  for  all  my  life  to  come? 
Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  Social  Pleasure,  ill-excliangcd  for  Pow'r, 
Seen  him,  uncumbcr'd  with  a  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
Would  he  oblige  me?  let  me  only  find 
He  docs  not  think  me  what  he  thinks  mankind. 
Come,  come — at  all  I  laugh  he  latighs,  nodoubt ; 
The  only  flifl'rcnce  is  —  I  dare  laugh  o%it. 
F.  Why"^yes,  with  Scripture  still  you  may  be  free ; 
A  horsie-laugh,  if  you  please,  at  Honesty  ; 

A  joke. 
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A  Joke  on  Jekvl,  or  some  odd  Old  JVhigy 
Who  never  chang'dhis  principle,  or  wig; 
A  patriot  is  a  fool  in  cv'ry  age, 
AVhom  all  Lord  Chamberlains  allovi-  the  stage  : 
These  nolhiughurts  ;  ihey  keep  their  fashion  stiil, 
And  wear  their  strange  old  virtue,  as  they  will. 

If  aiiy  ask  you,  *'  Who  's  the  man,  ?o  near 
**1  lie- prince,  tnatwritesin  verse,  and  has  his  ear?*' 
M'hy  answer,  Lyttlelon  ;  and  I  'II  engage 
The  worthy  youth  shall  ne'er  lie  in  a  rage : 
But  were  his  verses  vile,  his  whisper  base, 
You  'd  qviickly  find  him  in  Lord  Fanny's  case. 
Sejanns,  Wolsey,  hurt  not  honest  FIcur}' ; 
But  well  may  put  sOme  statesmen  hi  a  fury. 

Laugh  then  at  any  but  at  fools  or  foet-  ; 
These  you  hut  anger,  and  yon  mend  not  those. 
Laugh  at  your  friends  ;  and,  if  your  friends  are 

sore. 
So  much  the  better,  yon  may  laugh  tlie  more. 
To  vice  and  folly  to  confine  the  jest. 
Sets  half  the  world,  God  knows,  against  therest; 
Did  not  the  sneer  of  more  impartial  men 
At  sense  and  virtue  balance  all  again. 
Jndicio).is  wits  spread  wide  the  ridicule. 
And  charitalMy  comfort  knave  and  fool. 

P.  Dear  Sir,  forgive  the  prejudice  of  youth  : 
Adieu,  distinction,  satire,  Wiirmth,  and  truth  ! 
Come,  harmless  characters  that  no  one  hit  j 
Come,  Henley's  oratory,  Osborne's wit ! 
The  honey  drop|)ing  from  F'avonio's  tongue. 
The  flow'rs  of  Bubo,  and  the  flow  of  Y — ng  I 
The  gracious  dew  of  puljiit  eloquence. 
And  all  the  well-Avhipp'd  cream  of  courtlysense, 
The  first  was  Il-rvy's,  F — 's  next,  and  then 
The  S— te's,  and  then  R — yy's  once  again.     , 
O  come,  that  easy,  Ciceronrm  btyle, 
So  Latin,  yet  so  Engli-,h  all  the  >Ahile, 
As,  tho'  the  pride  of  Middlctoii  and  Bland, 
All  boys  may  read,  and  girls  mayundcrstand  I 
Then  mi^ht  I  sing,  without  the  least  ofience, 
And  all  1  sung  should  be  ihtNaiions  Sense; 
Or  teach  the  melancholy  Muse  to  mourn, 
■Hang  the  .^^ad  verse  on  Carolina's  urn. 
And  liaii  her  passage  tp  tho  Realms  of  Rest, 
All  parts  ])crform'd,  and  all  her  children  blest? 
So  Satire  is  no  more —  1  feel  it  die  — 
No  Gazetteer  more  innocent  than  I  — - 
And  let,  a-God's  name,  ev'ry  fool  and  knave 
Be  grac'd  thro'  life,  and  flaiter'd  in  his  grave. 

F.Whyso?  if  Satire  knows  his  time  and  place, 
You  still  may  lash  the  greatest — in  disgrace  : 
For  merit  will  by  turns  forsake  them  all  ; 
Would  you  know  when?  exactly  when  they  fall. 
But  let  all  satire  in  all  changes  spare 
Immortal  S — k,  and  grave  D — re. 
Silent  and  soft  as  saiiUs  remov'd  to  heaven. 
All  tics  dissolv'd,  and  ev'n^^  sin  forgiven. 
These  may  some  gentle  ministerial  wing 
Receive,  and  place  forever  near  a  King  !  [sport, 
There,  Avhere  no  passion,  pride,  or  shame  tran- 
Lull'd  v.-ith  the  sweet  Nepenthe  of  a  Court ; 
I'liere,  xVhcre  no  flither's,  brother's,  friend's  dis- 
grace   ^  ■  . 
Qncebreakthcirrest,or  stir  them  from  their  place. 


Rut,  past  the  sense  of  human  miseries. 
All  tears  are  wip'd  for  ever  from  all  eyes  ; 
No  cheek  is  known  to  blush,  no  heart  to  throb. 
Save  when  they  lose  a  question,  or  a  job.    - 

P.  Good  Heaven  forbid  that  Lshould  blast 
their  glory. 
Who  know  how' like  Whig  Ministers  to  Tory, 
And  when  three  Sov'reignsdied,  could  scarce" be 

vext, 
CoHSid'ring  what  a  gracious  Prince  was  next. 
Have  L  i>^  silent  wonder,  seen  such  things 
As  ])ride  in  Slaves^  and  avarice  in  Kings; 
And  at  a  Peer  or  Peeress  shall  I  fret. 
Who  starves  a  sisler,  or  forswears  a  debt  ? 
Firlue,  I  grant  you,  is  an  empty  boast ; 
But  ^liall  the  dignity  of  Vice  be  lost  ? 
Ye  Gods  !  shall  Cil^bcr's  son,  without  rebuke, 
Swear  like  a  Lord,  or  Rich  outwhore  a  Duke  ? 
A  fav'rite  s  porter  with  his  master  vie. 
Bo  brib'd  as  often,  and  as  often  lie  ? 
Shall  Ward  draw  contracts  with  a  statesman's 
Ol-  Japhet  pocket,  like  his  Grace,  a  will?  [skilU 
Is  it  for  Bond  or  Peter  (paltry  things  !) 
To  pay  their  debts,  or  kecjj  their  faith,  like  kings? 
If  Blount  dlspalch'd  himself,  he  jday'd  the  man. 
And  so  may'^t  thou,  illustrious  Passeran  ! 
But  shnll  a  Printer,  we^ry  of  his  life. 
Learn  fr«m  their  books  tohanghimself  and  wife? 
This,  this,  my  friend,  I  cannot,  must  not  bear; 
Vice  thus  abus'd  demands  a  nation's  care  : 
This  calls  the  church  to  deprecate  our  sin. 
And  hurls  the  thunder  of  the  laws  ^^  ghu 

Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  Metrojwlitans  in  preaching  well  ; 
A  simple  Quaker,  or  a  Quaker's  wife. 
Outdo  Laiidalf  in  doctrine — ^yea  in  life  ; 
Lethnnd)lc  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  fmd  it  fame. 
Jlrlue  ma\'  choose  the  high  or  lou'  degree, 
'Tisjust  alike  t(? virtue,  ar.d  to  me; 
Dwell  in  a  Monk,  or  light  upon  a  King, 
She  's  still  the  same  belo\'d,  contented  thing. 
Fire  is  undone  if  she  forgets  her  birth. 
And  stoops  from  angels  to  the  dregs  of  earth  ■ 
But  'tis  the  Fall  degrades  her  to  a  whore  : 
JuCtGrcabiess  own  her,  and  she  's  mean  no  more. 
I  ler  birth, her  beauty, crowds  and  courts  confess. 
Chaste  matrons  j)raiseher,andgravebishops  bless; 
In  golden  chains  the  willing  vvorld  she  draws. 
And  hers  the  gospel  is,  and  hers  the  laws  ; 
Mounts  the  tribunal,  lifts  her  scarlet  head. 
And  sees  pale  Virtue  carted  in  her  stead. 
Lo!  at  the  wheels  of  her  trimuphal  car, 
Okl England's  Genius,  rough  with  many  a  scar; 
Dragg'd  in  the  dust !  his  arms;  hang  idly  round. 
His  llag  inverted  trains  alom;;  the  ground  ! 
Our  youth,  all  livery 'd  o'er  with  Ibreign  gold. 
Before  her  dance  ;  behind  her,  crawl  the  old! 
See  thronging  millions  to  the  Pagod  run, 
And  offer  countrv,  parent,  wife,  or  son! 
Hear  her  black  trnm])et  thro'  the  land  proclaim. 
That  not  lo  le  corrupted  is  the  shame. 
In  soldier,  churchman,  patriot,  man  in  pow'r/ 
'Tis  av'rice  all,  ambition  is  no  more  1 

See 
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See  all  our  noblcslaegging  to  be  slaves  ! 
Sec  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves! 
The  unt  of  cheats,  the  courage  of  a  whore. 
Arc  what  ten  thovisan4  envy  and  adore  : 
All,  all  look  up,  vrith  reverential  awe. 
At  crimes  that  'sca[)e or  triumph  o'er  the  law  ; 
\M.ile  truth,  wortli,  wisdom,  daily  they  decry  : 
**  Nothing  is  sacred  now  but  villany." 

Yet  may  this  verse  (if  such  a  verse  remain) 
Show  there  was  one  who  held  it  in  disdain. 


DIALOGUE    II. 


F.  'Tis  all  a  libel  —  Paxion  (Sir)  will  say. 
P.  Notvet,  my  friem' ' 
nd  for  that  \  cry  cause 
How  should  I  fret  to  mangle  ev'ry  Ime 


dl  say.n 

P.  Not  yet,  my  friend!  to-morrow% 'faith  it  > 

And  for  that  \ery  cause]  print  to-day.  [may  ;3 


In  reverence  to  the  sins  of  Thirfy-ninc  ! 
Vice  with  such  giant  strides  comes  on  amain. 
Invention  strives  to  be  bef)re  inA'ain; 
Feign  what  I  will,  and  paint  it  e'er  so  strong. 
Some  rising  genius  sins  up  to  my  song.  ' 

F.  Yet  none  but  you  by  name  the  guilty  lash ; 
Even  Guthry  saves  half  Newgate  by  a  diisli. 
Spare  then  the  person,  and  expose  the  vice  : 

P.  How,  Sir  !  not  damn  the  sharper,  but  the 
Come  on  then,  satire!  gen'ral,  unconfin'd  [dice? 
Spread  thy  broad  ^ving,  and  souse  on  all  the  kind. 
Ye  statesmen,  priests,  of  one  religion  all! 
Ye  tradesmen,  vile,  in  army,  court,  or  hall ! 
Ye  rev' rend  Atheists — F.  Scandal!  name  thcin; 
wlio  r 

P.  Why  that 's  the  thing  you  bid  me  not  to  do. 
Who  starved  a  sister,  who  forswore  a  debt, 
I  never  namVl;  the  town  's  inquiring  yet. 

F.T\\e  j)ois''ningdame,you  mean. — i^. I  don't. 

F.  You  do. 

P.  Sec,  now  I  keep  the  secret,  and  not  you  ! 
The  br  i  bing  statesman . — F.  Hold ,  toohighyougo. 

P.  The  bfib'd  elector- — F.  There  you  ttoop 
too  low. 

P.  I  fain  would  please  you,  if  I  knew  with 
what ; 
Tell  me  which  knave  is  lawful  game,which  not? 
Must  great  oft'enders,  once  escap'd  the  Crown, 
Like  royal  harts,  be  never  more  run  down? 
Afhnit  your  law  to  spare  the  knight  requires, 
As  beasts  of  nature  may  we  hunt  the  'squires  ? 
Suppose  I  censure  —  yOu  know  what  1  uiean  — 
Tnsuve  a  Bishop,  may  1  name  a  Dean  ? 

F.  A  I>ean,  Sir?  no  ;  his  fortune  is  not  made  3 
You  hurt  a  man  that  's  rising  in  the  trade. 

P.  If  not  the  tradesman  who  set  up  to-day. 
Much  less  the  'j)rentiec  who  to-morrow  may. 
I  )()vvn,  down  proud  satire!  tho'  a  realm  be  spoilM, 
Arraign  no  mightier  thief  than  wretched  IFildi 
Or,  if  a  court  or  country  's  made  a  job. 
Go  drench  a  pickpocket,  and  join  the  mob. 

But,  Sir,  I  beg  you  (for  the  love  of  vice  !) 
The  matter  's  w^eighty,  pray  consider  twice  : 
Hjve  you  less  pity  for  the  needy  cheat, 
The  poor  and  friendless  villain,  than  the  great? 
Alas  !  the  small  discredit  of  a  bribe 
Scarce  hurts  the  Lawyer,  but  undoes  the  Scribe. 


Then  better  sure  it  Charity  becomes 
'lb  lax  Directors,  who,  thankGod,  have  plums; 
Still  better  Ministers  ;  or,  if  the  thing 
May  pinch  even  there —  why  lay  it  on  a  King. 
F.  Stop  !  slop  ! 

P.  Must  satire,  then,  nor  rise  nor  fall  ? 
Speak  but,  and  bid  me  blame  no  rogues  at  all. 
F.  Yes,  strike  that  Wild,  I  'lljustify  the  blow^ 
P.  Strike?  why  the  man  washang'd  ten  years 
ago  ; 
W  ho  now  that  obsolete  example  fears  ? 
Even  Peter  trembles  only  for  his  ears. 

F.  What  alwaysPeter?  Peier  thinks  you  mad ; 
You  make  men  desp'rate,  if  they  once  are  bad  : 
Else  might  betake  to  virtue  some  3  ears  hence — 
P.  AsS — k,  if  he  lives,  will  l^ve  the  Prince. 
F.  Strange  spleen  to  S — k  !     ' 

P.  Do  I  wrong  the  man  ? 
God  knows,  I  praise  a  Courtier  wliere  I  can. 
W^hen  I  confess,  there  is  who  feels  for  fame. 
And  melts  to  goodness,  need  I  Scarb'row  name? 
Pleas'd  let  me  own,  in  Eshcfs,  peaceful  grove 
(Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham's  love). 
The  scene,  the  master,  op'ning  to  my  view, 
I  sit  and  dream  I  see  my  Craggs  anew  ! 

Even  in  a  Bishop  I  can  spy  desert ; 
Seeker  is  decent,  llundcl  has  a  heart : 
Manners  with  candor  are  to  Benson  given  ; 
To  BcrJdey  ox'ty  virtue  under  heaven. 

But  does  the  Court  a  virtuous  man  remove  ? 
That  instant,  I  declare,  he  has  my  love  : 
I  shun  his  zenith,  court  his  mild  decline ; 
Thus  Somers  once  and  Halifax  were  mine. 
Oft,  in  the  clear  still  mirror  of  retreat, 
I  studied  Shreicslury,  the  wise  and  great ; 
Civrlctons,  calui  sense  and  Slanhope'9,  nobleflame 
Ccmpar'd,  and  knew  their  gen'rous  end  the  same. 
How  pleasing /i/t<';-Z.7^ny's  softer  hour  ! 
How"  shin'd  the  soul,  unconquer'd  in  theTow'r? 
How  can  I  PulCney^  Chesterfield  forget, 
While  Roman  spirit  charms,  and  Attic  wit? 
^riT?//^,  the  State's  whole  thunder  born  to  wield. 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field  : 
Ov  Tryndlmnij^mt  to  freedom  and  the  tiirone. 
The  master  of  our  passions,  and  his  own  : 
Names  wdiich  I  l/5ng  havclov'd,noi  lov'd  in  vain, 
Rank'd  with  their  friends,  not  number'd  with 

their  train ; 
And  if  yet  higher  the  proud  lij-'t  sho'.dd  end. 
Still  let  me  say.  No  follower,  but  a  friend 

Yet  think  not, friendship  only  prompts  inylays; 
I  follow  Virtue.;  where  sii'e  shine?,  I  praise  ; 
Point  she  to  Priest  or  Elder,  Whig  or  Tory, 
Or  round  a  Quaker's  beaver  cast  a  ^lory. 
I  never  (to  njy  sojtow  I  declare) 
Din'd  with  the  Man  of  Ross,  or  my  Lord  Mayor. 
Some  in  the  choice  of  friends  (nay,  look  not 

grave) 
Have  slill  a  secret  bias  to  n  knavo  : 
To  find  an  honest  man,  I  beat  about. 
And  love  him,  cM5nrt  him,  prnise  him,  in  or  out. 
F.  Then  why  so  few  eoromended  ? 

"  P.  Not  so  fierce  ; 
Find  vou  the  virtue,  and  I  'II  find  the  verse. 

But 
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T.xv  random  praise — tlic  task  can  ne'er  be  done: 
Eiich  mother  u>ks  it  for  lier  booby  son  : ' 
Each  widow  asl<s  it  for  ike  icist  of  men; 
l^r  him  she  weeps,  for  him  she  *vcds  a;iain. 
Praise  cannot  stoop,  hke  satire,  to  the  ground  : 
Tlic  number  may  be  hang'd,  but  not  be  crown'd. 
Enough  for  half  the  greatest  of  these  days, 
To  'scape  my  ccuKure,  not  expect  mv  praise. 
Are  they  not  rich  ?  what  more  can  ihey  pretend: 
Dare  they  to  hope  a  poet  for  their  friend  — 
What  Richlieu  wanted,  Louis  scarce  covdd  gain ; 
And  what  young  Ammou  wish'd,  but  wish'd  in 

vain?  •  . 

No  pow^'r  the  Muse's-  friendship  can  command  ; 
Nopow'rj  when  v*irtuc  claims  it,  can  withstand: 
To  Catu,  V"ir<rU  pay'd  one  honest  line  ; 

0  let  my  country's  friends  illumine  mine  ! 

—  What  are   you    thinking?    F.  T'^aith,    tlie 
thought  's  no  sin  ;  .    ^^ 

1  think  yom-  friends  are  out,  and  woul<l  he  in. 
P.  If  merely  to  come  in,  Sjir,  they  gt)  .)itt, 

The  way  they  take  is  strangely  round  about. 
l'\  They  too  may  be  corrupted,  you'llallow\ 
P.   I  only  call  tho^e  knaves  who  are  so  now. 
I^  that  too  little  ?  Come 'then,  I  '11  comply  — 
Spirit  o'[  Arnall I  aid  me  while  I  lie. 
Cobham  's  a  coward,  Polwari  is  a  slave ;  - 
And  l^vitleton  a  dark,  designing  knave  ^ 
^t  John  has  ever  been  a  wealthy  fool-^ 
But  let  me  add,  Sir  llpbert  's  mighty  dull ; 
lias  never  made  a  friend  in  private  life. 
And  was,  besides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife. 

But  pray,    wdien    others    praise    him,  do  I 
Call  V'erres,  Wolsey,  any  odious  name?  [blame? 
\Vhy  rail  they  then,  if  but  a  wreath  of  mine, 
O  all-accompiish'd  St.  John!  deck  thy  shrine? 
What  shall  eachspur-gall'd  hackneyof  thedav, 
When  Paxton  gives  hiiQ^double  pots  and  pay  ; 
Or  each  new-pcnsion'd  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows  if  1  treat  a  friend  : 
Then  wisely  plead,  to  me  they  meant  no  hurt ; 
But  'twas   my  guest  to  whom  they  threw  the 
Sure,  if  I  spare  the  Minister,  no  rules      [dirt  ? 
Of  honor  bind  me  not  to  maul  his  tools  j 
Sure,  if  they  cannot,  cut,  it  may  be  said 
His  saws  are  toothless,  and  his  hatches  lead. 

It  anger'd  Turenne,  once  upon  a  day, 
To  see  a  footman  kick'd  that  took  his  pay  : 
But  when  he  heard  th'  aflront  the  fellow  gave. 
Knew  one  a  man  of  honor,  one  a  knave  ; 
The  prudent  gen'ral  turn'd  it  to  a  jest,       [rest : 
And  beog'd  he  'd   take  the  pains  to  kick  the 
Which  not  at  present  having  time  to  do  —  [you? 
JP. Hold,  sir,  for (jod'ssake,  where 'sth'  aflVontto 
Against  your  worship  when  had  S — k  writ  ? 
Or  P — ge  pour'd  forth  the  torrent  of  his  wit? 
Or  grant  the  Bard  whose  distich  all  commend 
(In  pcwW  a  seroant,  out  of  pony  r  a  friend) 
To  W — le  guilty  of  some  venial  sin ; 
What 's  that  to  you,  who  ne'er  was  out  nor  in  r 
ThePriest  whose  flattery  bedropp'dtheCrown, 
3iow  hurthe  you?   he  only  stain'd  the  gown. 
And  how  did,' pray,  the  florid  vouth  oftend, 
Who.-;e  sjieech  you  took,  and  gave  it  to  a  friend: 
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P.  'Faith,  it  imports  not  much  from  wliom 
it  came  ; 
Whoever  borrow'd  could  not  be  to  blame 
Since  the  wholellouse  did  afterwards  the  same 
Let  courtly  wits  to  wits  afford  supply. 
As  hog  to  hog  in  huts  of  Westphaly  ; 
If  one  thro'  nature's  botmty,  or  his  lord's. 
Has  what  the  frugal  dirty  soil  affords, 
From  him  the  next  receives  it,  thick  or  thin. 
As  pure  a  mess  almost  as  it  came  in  ; 
The  l)lessed  benefit,  not  there  confm'd. 
Drops  to  the  third,  who  nuzzles  close  behind  : 
From  tail  <o  mouth  they  k-Qil  and  they  carouse; 
The  last  full  fairly  gives  it  to  ihcIJovse. 

F.  This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line 
Quite  turns  my  stomach  — 

P.  So  docs  flati'ry  mine  : 
And  all  your  eourtly  (  ivet-cats  can  vent. 
Perfume  to  you,  to  me  is  excrement. 
But  hear  me  farther — Japhet,  'tis  agreed, 
Writ  not, andChartrcs  scarce  could  write  or  read, 
\\\  all  the  Courts  of  Pindus  guiltless  quite; 
But  pens  can  forge,    my  friend,    that  cannot 

write ; 
And  must  no  egg  in  Japhct's  face  be  thrown. 
Because  the  deed  he  forg'd  was  not  my  own  ? 
Must  never  Patriot  then  declaim  at  gin, 
tinless,  good  man  !   he  has  been  fairly  in  ? 
No  :!ealous  [)astor  blame  a  failing  spouse. 
Without  a  staring  reason  on  his  brows  ? 
And  each  blasphemer  quite  escape  the  rod. 
Because  the  in^lt  's  not  on  man,  but  God? 

Ask  you  what  provocation  I  have  had  t 
The.  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 
When  truth  or  virtue  an  affront  endures, 
Th'  aflVont  is  mine,   my  friend,  and  should  be 
Mine,  as  a  foe  profest  to  false  pretence,  [yours. 
Who  think  a  Coxcomb's  honor  like  his  sense  ; 
Mine,  as  a  friend  to  ev'ry  worthy  mind  ; 
And  mine,  as  man, 'who  feelfor  all  mankind, 
1      F.   You  're  strangely  proud. 
1  P.  So  proud,  I  am  no  slave  j'^ 

jSo  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  knave  ;  C 

So  odd,  my  countrv's  ruin  makes  me  grave,     j 
Yes,  I  am  proud,  I  must  be  proud,  to  sec 
Men  not  afraid  of  God  afraid  of  me  ? 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 
Yet  touch'd  and  sham'd  by  ridicule  alone. 
O  sacred  weapon  !  left  for  truth's  defence  ; 
Sole  dread  of  folly,  vice,  and  insolence ! 
T®all  but  Heaven-directed  hands  denied. 
The  Muse  may  give  thce,but  the  gods  miistguide; 
Rcv'rent  I  touch  thee  !  but  with  honest  zeal ; 
To  rouse  the  watchmen  of  the  public  weal,  _, 
To  virtue's  w^ork  provoke  the  tardy  hall. 
And  goad  the  Prelate  slumb'ring  in  his  stall. 
Ye  tinsel  insects  !  whom  a  court  maintains, 
That  counts  your  beauties  only  by  your  stains. 
Spin  all  your  cobwebs  o'er  the  eye  of  day ! 
The  Muse's  wing  shall  brush  you  all  away  : 
All  his  Grace  preaches,  all  his  Lordship  sings. 
All  that  makes  saintsof  queens, and aodt.of  kings. 
All,  all  but  truth, drops  dead-born  from  the  press. 
Like  the  last  Gazette,  or  the  last  address. 

When 
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When  black  ambition  stains  a  public  cause, 
A  monarch's  sword  when  mad  vain-glory  draws, 
Not  Waller's  wreath  can  hide  the  nation's  scar, 
JS'or  Boileau  tnrn  the  feather  to  a  star. 

Not  so,  when  diadem'd  with  rays  divine, 
Touch'd  with  the  flame  thai  breaks  i'lomnriues 

shrine. 
Her  priestess  Muse  forbids  the  good  to  die, 
And  opes  the  temple  oi  Eiernity. 
>There,  other  trophies  deck  the  truly  brave, 
Than  suth  as  Anstis  casts  into  the  grave  ; 
Far  other  stars  than  *  and  **  wear, 
And  may  descend  to  Mornington  from  Stair  j 
(Such  as  on  Hough's  unsullied  mitre  sliine, 
Or  beam,  good  Digby,  from  a  heart  like  thine) ; 
Letii/Ji-yho\vl,vvhlleheaven'swholechorus£lngs, 
And  bark  at  honor  not  conferred  by  kings  ; 
l^et  FlaU'ry  sick'ning  see  the  incense  rise, 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies  : 
'i'rnth  guards  tke  Poet,  sanctifies  the  line, 
And  makes  inn.nortal,  verse  as  meafi  as  mine. 

Yes,  the  last  i)eu  for  freedom  let  me  draw. 
When  truth  stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  law; 
Here,  last  of  "Britons  I  let  your  names  be  read  ; 
Are  none,  ncne  living !  let  me  praise  the  dead  ; 
And,  for  that  cause  which  made  your  fathers 
Fail  by'the  votes  of  their  degen'ratciine,  [shine, 

/''.  Alas  I  alas!  pray  end  what  you  began, 
And  write  «ext  winter  iixoxt  Essays  on  Man. 


Pop 


§  22.   IMITATIONS  OF  HORACE. 

EPISTLE    VII- 

Imitatcd  in  the  Manner  of  Dr.  Siv\ft. 

'Tis  trtie,  my  Lord,  1  gave  my  word 
I  would  be  with  you,  .Fune  the  third; 
C'hang'd  it  to  August ;  and,  in  short. 
Have  kept  it — as  you  do  at  Court, 
You  humor  mc  when  I  am  sick. 
Why  not  when  I  am  splenetic  ? 
In  town  what  objects  could  1  meet  ? 
The  shops  shut  up  in  ev'ry  street. 
And  fun  rals  black'ning  all  the  doors, 
Aiul  yet  more  melanclioly  whores  : 
And  what  a  dust  in  cv'ry  place  ! 
And  a  thin  Court  tiiat  wants  your  face. 
And  fevers  raging  up  aud  down, 
And  W  *  and  H  *  *  both  in  town ! 

*'  The  dog-days  are  no  more  the  case." 
'Tis  true,  but  winter  comfs  apace  : 
Then  southward  let  your  bard  retire. 
Hold  out  some  months  'twixt  sun  and  fire, 
Aud  you  shall  see,  the  first  warm  weather. 
Me  and  the  butterflies  together. 

My  lord,  your  favors  well  I  know  ; 
'Tis  with  distinction  you  l>estow  ; 
A  .1  not  to  ev'ry  one  that  comes, 
Just  as  a  Seotsman  does  his  plums. 
•*  Pray,  take  them,  sir ;  enough's  a  feast: 
"  Eat  some,  and  pocket  up  the  rest." 
What,  rob  your  boys,  those  pretty  rogues  ? 
*'  No,  sir,  you  'U  leave  them  to  the  hogs." 
Thus  fools  with  compliments  bc»iege  ye, 
Contriving  never  to  oblige  ye. 


Scatter  your  favors  on  a  fop. 

Ingratitude  's  the  certain  crop  ; 

And  'tis  but  just;  I  '11  tell  you  wherefore. 

You  give  the  things  you  never  care  for. 

A  wise  man  always  is  or  shou'd 

Be  mighty  ready  to  do  good  ; 

But  makes  a  din 'rence  in  his  thought 

Betwixt  a  guinea  and  a  groat. 

Now  this  I  '11  say  ;  you  '11  find  in  me 
A  safe  companion,  and  a  free : 
But  if  you  'd  have  me  always  uear  — 
A  v.'ord,  pray,  in  your  Honor's  ear. 
I  hope  it  is  your  resolution 
To  give  me  back  my  Constitution ! 
The  sprightly  wit,  the  lively  eye, 
Th'  engaging  smile,  the  gaiety, 
That  laugh'd  down  many  a  summer  sun. 
And  kept  you  up  so  oft  till  one ; 

And  all  that  voluntary  vein, 
As  when  Belinda  rais'd  my  strain. 
A  weazel  once Was  mane  to  slink 

In  at  a  corn^loft  thro'  a  chink  ; 

But,  having  amply  stuff  'd  his  skin. 

Could  wot  get  out  as  he  got  in  : 

Which  one  belonging  to  the  house 

(T'was  not  a  man,  it  was  a  mouse)       ■ 

Obser\ing,  cried,  '*  You  'scape  not  so  ; 

"  Lean  as  you  came,  sir,  you  must  go." 
Sir,  you  njay  spare  your  application, 

I  'm  no  such  beast,  nor  his  relation  ; 

Nor  one  that  temperance  advance, 

Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  Ortolans  : 

J^xtrcmely  ready  to  resign 

All  that  may  make  me  none  of  mine. 

South-sea  subscriptions  take  who  please. 

Leave  me  but  liberty  aud  ease. 

"Twas  what  I  said  to  Craggs  and  Child, 

Who  prais'd  my  modesty,  and  smil'd. 

Give  me,  I  cried  (enough  for  me). 

My  bread,  and  in(ley)endency ! 

So  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two. 

And  liv'd  — just  as  you  see  1  do  ; 

Near  fifty,  and  without  a  wife, 

I  trust  that  sinking  fund,  my  life. 

Can  I  retrench  :  Yes,  mighty  well  j 

Shrink  back  to  my  paternal  cell, 

A  little  house,  with  trees  a-roxv. 

And,  hke  iss  master,  very  low. 

There  died  my  father,  no  nuin's  debtor  — 

And  there  1  '11  die,  nor  worse  nor  better. 
To  set  this  matter  full  before  ye. 

Our  old  friend  Swift  will  tell  Ins  siory: 
'*  Harley,  the  nation's  great  supp-ort," — 

Bat  you  may  read  it,  1  stop  shorl. 

SATIRE    VI. 

Thejirst  part  imitated  in  the  year  1714  ly  Dr. 
^ivift;  the  latter  part  added  aft tr wards. 

I  'VE  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear. 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a-ycar, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
A  terrace  walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  laud  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 
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Well,  now  I  have  all  this  a  ad  more, 
I  ask  not  to  increase  my  store ; 

*  ]5utiiere  a  grievance  seems  to  lie, 

*  All  this  is  mine  but  till  1  die  ; 

*  I  can  't  but  think  't  would  sound  more  clev( 
**  To  nic,  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever." 

'  If  I  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat 

*  By  any  hick  or  any  fault,; .  ' 
'  And  if  I  pray  by  reason's  rules, 

*  And  not  like  foriy  other  fools, 

*  As  thus  :  "  Vouchsafe,  O  gracious  IMaker! 
**  To  grant  me  this  atid  t'other  acre  ; 

**  Or  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure, 

**  Direct  my  plough  lo  find  a  treasure  ;" 

*  But  only  what  my  station  fits, 

(  *  And  to  \ye  kej)t  in  my  right  wits  : 

*  Presqrvc,  Almi^';hty  Providence  ! 

*  Just  what  yop  gave  me,  corapeicncc  : 

*  And  let  me  in  the  shades  compane 

*  Soinething  in  verse  as  true  as  prose; 

*  Reuiov'd  from  all  ih'  ambitious  scene, 

*  Nor  puff'd  by  pride,  nor  sunk  by  spleen.' 
In  snort,  I  'm  perfectly  content. 

Let  me  but  live  ou  this  side  '^rent ; 
Nor  cross  the  Channel  twice  a-year. 
To  spend  six  months  vviiii  statesmen  here. 

I  must  by  all  means  come  to  town, 
Tis  for  the  service  of  the  crown. 
"  Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  use  ; 
*'  Send  for  him  up,  take,  no  excuse." 
The  toil,  the  danger  of  ihe  seas. 
Great  ministers  ne'er  tbiiik  of  these  ^ 
Or  let  It  cost  five  hundred  pound. 
No  matter  where  the  money  's  found  : 
It  is  but  so  iuuch  more  in  debt. 
And  that  they  ne'er  coiisider'd  yet. 

*'  Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  change  your  gown, 
**  Let  tny  Lord  kncv/  you  're  come  to  town." 
I  hiury  me  in  haste  away, 
Not  tiiinking  it  is  levee-day  ; 
And  find  his  Honor  in  a  pound, 
Heinm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round, 
Chequer'd  with  ribbons  bhie  and  green  ;. 
How  should  I  thrust  myself  between? 
Some  wag  observes  me  much  perplex'd. 
And  smiling,  ^vhispcrs  to  the  next, 
"  I  thought  the  Dean  had  been  too  proud 
*'  To  jostle  here  among  a  crowd." 
Another,  in  a  surly  fit. 
Tells  me  I  have  more  zeal  than  Avit : 
*'  So  eager  to  express  your  love, 
*'  You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove, 
*'  But  rudely  press  before  aJDake." 
I  own  I  am  pleas'd  with  this  rebuke. 
And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  show 
What  I  desire  the  world  should  know. 

1  get  a  whisper,  and  withdraw^ 
When  twenty  fCols  I  never  saw 
Come  wdth  petitions  fairly  penn'd. 
Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friends 

This  hunibly  olfers  me  his  case, 
Tliat  begs  my  int'rest  for  a  place  : 
A  hundred  other  men's  afiairs,  ^ 

Like  bees,  are  hunamuig  in  u:iy  ears. 


"  To-morrow  my  appeal  comes  on  ; 

*'  Without  your  help  the  cause  is  gc»ne-— -* 

Tlie  Duke  expects  my  Lord  and  you, 

About  some  great  atVairs,  a  iwo-r- 

"   Put  my  I^ord  Bohngbroia'  in  mind, 

''  To  get  my  warrant  quickly  sign'd: 

"  Consider,  'tis  uiy  first  request." 

Be  satisfied,  I  '11  do  my  best: 

Then  presently  he  falls  to  lease. 

**  Yon  may  for  certain,  if  you  please  ; 

*'  1  doubt  not,  if  hi§  Lordship  knew  — 

"  And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you — '' 

'Tis  (let  me  see)  three  years  arid  more 
(October  Jiext  it  will  be  four) 
Since  ilarley  bid  me  first  attend. 
And  chose  me  for  a  humble  friend  ; 
^Vould  take  me  in  iiis  coach  to  chat, 
And  question  me  of  thi.^  and  that  ; 
As,  '  What 's  o'clock,'  and  *  How  's  ^he  wliidi 
''  Whose  chariot  's  that  we  left  behind  :* 
Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  country'  signs; 
Or,   '  Have  you  irothing  new  to-day 
'  From  Pope,  from  Parnell,  or  frwiii  G^iy:' 
Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  Lord  and  me  as  far  as  Stams  j 
As  once  a  week  we  travel  down 
To  Windsor,  and  again  to  Town, 
Where  all  that  passes  infer  7ios 
Might  be  proclaim'd  at  Charing-Cross. 

Yet  some  I  know  with  envy  swell. 
Because  they  see  me  used  so  well  : 
•'  How  think  vou  of  our  friend  the  Dean  ? 

**  I  wotider  what  sojnc  people  mean-, 

"  My  Lord  and  he  arc  grown  so  great, 

"  Always  together /t'/^-«-/t7e  ; 

*'  What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes  — 

'*  See  but  the  fortune  of  some  folks  !" 

There  flies  atout  a  strange  report 

Of  some  express  arriv'd  at  C(mrt : 

I  'm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet. 

And  catechis'd  in  ev'rv  street. 

"  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  Great; 

"  Inform  us,  will  the  Emp'ror  treat  ? 

"  (h  do  the  prints  and  papers  Iter" 

Faith,  Sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 

"  Ah,  l')oclor,  lio\y  you  love  to  jest ! 

'*  'Tis  now  no  secret". —  I  protest . 

'Tis  one  to  me  —  "  Then  tell  U3,  pray, 

"  When  arc  the  troops  to  have  their  pay  :' 

And,  tho'  I  solenndy  declare 

I  ]:now  i;o  more  than  my  Lord  Mayor, 

They  stand  amaz'd,  and  think  me  grown 

The  closest  mortal  ever  known.. 
Thus,  in  a  sea  of  folly  tost. 

My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost ; 

Yet  always  wishing  to  retreat. 

Oh,  could  I  see  my  country  seat! 

Th.ere,  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook. 

Sleep,  or  peruse  some  antient  book ; 

A)id  there  in  sweet  oblivion  drown 

Lhose  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town.. 

Oh  charming  noons,  and  niglits  divine  ! 

Or  when  1  &up,  or  wlien  I  dine, 
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My  friends  above^  my  folks  below. 
Chatting  and  laugh in;j;  all  a-TOvv, 
The  beans  and  bacon  set  before  'em, 
'I'he  grace-cup  serv'd  with  ail  decoruui : 
Each  willing  lo  be  plei^'d,  and  please. 
And  even  tiie  very  do«;s  at  ease  I 
Here  no  man  pi  ales  oi'idle  things. 
How  this  or  tluit  Italian  sinos, 
A  neighbour's  niadnes.?,  or  his  spouse's. 
Or  what  's  in  eirlicr  of  the  houses : 
But  somethiri^;  much  more  our  concern. 
And  quite  a  scandal  not  to  learn  : 
Which  is  the  happier,  or  the  wiser, 
A  man  of  merit,  or  a  miser  ? 
Whether  ^\c  onght  to  choose  our  friends 
For  their  own  worth,  er  our  own  ends? 
What  good,  or  better,  we  may  call. 
And  what,  the  very  !jcst  of  all  ? 

Our  friend  Dan  Prior  told  Cyou  know) 
A  tale  extremely  a  propos  : 
IS^inie  a  town  life,  and  in  a  trice 
He  had  a  story  of  two  niii*e. 
Once  on  a  time,  so  run?  the  fa])le, 
A  country  mouse,  right  hospitable, 
lleceiv'd  a  town  mouse  at  his  board. 
Just  as  a  farmer  might  a  lord. 
A  frugal  rnouFe  upon  the  whole. 
Yet  lov'd  i\is  frieuii,  and  had  a  soul  : 
Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  do't. 
On  just  occasion,  coitle  cjici  coute. 
He  brouglit  l.'im  bacon  (nothing  lean), 
I'udding  that  might  have  pleas'd  a  dean  ; 
Cheese,  such  as  men  in  Suffolk  make. 
But  wlah'd  it  Stilton  for  his  sake  ; 
Yet,  to  liis  guest,  tho'  no  way  sparing. 
He  ale  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 
Our  courtier  scarce  would  touch  a  bit, 
Butshow'd  his  breeding  and  his  wit ; 
lie  did  his  best  and  seem'd  to  eat. 
And  cried :  "  1  vow  you  're  mighty  nent. 
**  But,  Lord  !  my  fiicnd,  the  savage  scene  ! 
*'   For  God's  sake,  come  and  live  with  men  : 
"  Consider,  mice  like  men  must  die, 
"  Both  small  and  great,  both  yoii  and  I  : 
*'  Then  spend  your  life  in  joy  and  sport ; 
*'  Tills  doctrine,  friend,  I  learn'd  at  court." 

The  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 
May  vield,  God  knt)ws,  to  strong  temptation. 
Away  tliey  come,  thro'  thick  and  tiiin. 
To  a  tall  house  ntar  [.incoln's-Inn  : 
'Twas  on  the  night  of  a  debate, 
When  all  their  lordships  had  sate  late. 

Behold  the  place  where,  if  a  poet 
Shin'd  in  description,  he  might  show  it ; 
Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trefibling  falls,, 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls  :     . 
Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
(irotcsco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors  : 
But  let  it,  in  a  word,  be. said. 
The  moon  was  up,  and  fnen  a  bed,  ^ 

The  napkin  white,  the  carpet  red  :  ] 

The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat, 
And  do^vll  the  mice  sat,  t^le-a-0e. 
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Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  todr3h. 
Tastes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish  ; 
Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law, 
'*  Que  ga  est  Ion  !  Ah,  gattez  ga  ! 
"■  That  jelly's  rich,  this  raalmesey  healing; 
'*  Pray  dip  your  -whislcers  and  your  tail  in." 
Was  ever  stich  a  happy  swain  ? 
He  sluiTs  and  swills  j  and  st'.'.lfs  again. 
"^  1  'm  quite  ;isham'd  —  'tis  mighty  rude 
'*  To  e<itso  much  —  but  all  's  so  good  I 
'^  I  have  a  thousahd  thanks  to  give — • 
"  My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live." 
No  sotHicr  said,  but  from  the  hall 
Rush  chaplain,  butler,  dogs  and  all : 
'',  A  rat !  a  rat !  clap  to  tlte  door." — 
The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor! 
O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice. 
Or  gods,  to  save  them  m  a  trice  ! 

j  (It  was  by  Providence,  they  think. 
For  your  damn'd  stucco  has  no  chink.) 
"  Aii't  please  your  Honor,"  quoth  the  peasant, 
"  'J'his  same  dessert  is  not  so  pleasant : 
'*  Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 

I  "  A  crust  of  bread  and  liberty  I" 

O  DE     I.      B  O  O  K    IV. 

To  Venus.  , 

Again?  new  tumults  in  my  breast  ? 
Ah  spare  me,  Venus !  let  me,  let  merest! 

I  am  not  now,  alas  I  the  man 
As  in  the  gentle  reign  of  my  queen  Anne. 

Ah  sound  no  more  thy  soft  alarms. 
Nor  circle  sober  fifty  with  thy  charms  I 

Mother  too  fierce  of  dear  desires  ! 
Turn,  turn,  to  willing  hearts  your  wanton  fires. 

To  numlci\fiue  direct  your  doves,         [loves ; 
There  spread  round  Murray  all  your  blooming 

Noble  and  young,  who  strikes  the  heart 
With  ev'ry  sprightly,  ev'ry  decent,  part  j 

Fqual,  the  injur'd  to  defend. 
To  charm  the  mistress,  or  to  fix  the  friend. 

He, with  a  Imndred  arts  refin'd. 
Shall  stretch  thy  conquests  over  half  the  kind  : 

To  him  each  rival  shall  submit, 
Malce  but  his  riches  equal  to  his  wit. 

Then  shall  thy  form  the  marble  grace 
(Thy  Grecian  form),  and  Chloe  lend  the  face  ; 

His  house  enibosom'd  in  the  grove. 
Sacred  to  social  life  and  social  love. 

Shall  glitter  o'er  the  pendant  green. 
Where  Thames  reflects  the  visionary  scene  : 

Thi tiler  the  silver  sounding  lyres 
Shall  call  the  smihng  loves  and  youn"  desires: 

Tlicrc  ev'ry  grace  and  Muse  shall  throng. 
Exalt  the  dance,  or  animate  the  song ; 

There  youths  and  nymphs,  in  concert  gay. 
Shall  hail  the  rising,  close  the  parting  day.' 

With  mc,  alas !  those  joys  are  o'er ; 
For  me  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more. 

Adieu,  fond  hope  of  mutual  fire  1 
The  still-believing,  still rencw'd  desire; 

Adieu,  the  heart-expanding  bowl ! 
And  all  ihckiiid  deceivers  of  the  soul ! 

But 
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But  wliy  ?  all  tell  niP,  ah,  too  dear  ! 
Steals  down  my  clKck  ih'  involuntary  tear? 

Why  words  so  flowing,  thoughts  so  free, 
Stop,  or  turn  nonsense,  at  one  2,lance  of  thee? 

Thee,  drcst  in  fancy's  airy  beam, 
Ahsent  I  foliow  thro'th'  extended  dream ; 

Now,  now,  I  cease,  J  clasp  thy  charms. 
And  now  you  burst  (ah  cruel !)  from  my  arijisj 

And  swiftly  shoot  along  the  Mall, 
Or  softly  glide  by  tiie  Canal ; 

Now  shown  by  Cynthia's  silver  ray. 
And  now  on  rolling  waters  snatch'd  away. 

Part  of  the  Ninth  Ode  of  the  Fourlh  Book. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

Lest  yoif  should  tliink  that  verse  shall  die, 
Which  sounds  the  silver  Tiiames  aloiiji;. 

Taught  on  the  wings  of  truth  to  fly. 
Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  song. 

Tho'  daring  Miltan  sits  suijlime. 

In  Spenser  native  muses  play-; 
Nor  yet  shall  Waller  yield  to  time. 

Nor  pensive  Cowley's  moral  lay. 

Sap;cs  and  chiefs  long  since  had  birth. 
Ere  Caesar  was,  or  Newiou  nam'd  ; 

These  rais'd  new  empires  o'er  the  earth, 
And  those  new  heavens  and  systems  fram'd. 

Vain  was  the  chief's,  the  sage's  pride  ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died ; 
in  vain  they  sehem'd,  in  vain  they  bled  I 
They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead. 


§  23.  A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector,  of 
the  present  Greatiiess,  and  jomt  Interest  oj'^ 
his  Highness  and  this  Nation.     W' aller. 

While  with  a  strong,  and  yet  a  gentle  hand, 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command. 
Protect  us  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe, 
Make  us  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too. 

Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  com])lain. 
Think  themselves  injur'd  that  they  cannot  reign  ^ 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may  . 
W^ithout  control  upon  their  fellows  pre\\ 

Above  the  wares  as  Neptune  show'd  his  face 
To  chide  the  winds  and  save  the  Trojan  race. 
So  has  your  Highness,  rais'd  above  the  r?st. 
Storms  of  ambition,  tossing  us,  repres;i'd. 

Your  droo))ing  country,  torn  with  civil  hate, 
Restor'd  by  you,  is  made  a  glorious  state  ; 
The  seat  of  enipire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
Aftd  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea  *s  our  own :  and  now  all  nations  greet, 
W^ith  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet : 
Your  pow'r  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Heaven  (that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law. 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe) 
Jn  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  sniilc  ; 
The  greatest  Leader,  and  the  greatest  Isle  ! 


W'hether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent. 
Or  thus  created  ;  it  was  sure  desigxi'd 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 
Hither  th'  oppressed  shall  henceforlh  resort, 
.Justice  to  cra\  c,  and  succour,  at  your  court ; 
And  then  yojr  Highness,  not  for  ours  alone. 
But  for  the  w(;rld's  Protector  shall  be  known. 
Fame,  swifter  than  your  v/ing'd  navy,  flies 
Through  ev'ry  land  that  near  the  ocean  lies ; 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  news 
To  all  that  pirac)'  and  rapine  use. 
With  such  a  Chief  the  meanest  nation  blest. 
Might  hope  to  lift  her  head  above  the  rest; 
What  may  be  thought  inipossible  to  do 
By  us,  end)raced  by  the  Sea  and  You? 
Lords  of  the  world's  great  waste,  the  ocean,  we 
Whole  forests  send  to  reign  upon  the  sea  ; 
And  ev'ry  coast  may  trouble  or  reliev«  ; 
But  none  can  visit  us  without  your  leave. 
Angels  and  we  have  this  prerogative. 
That  none  can  at  our  happy  seats  arrive  ; 
While  we  descend  at  pleasure  to  invade 
The  bad  with  vengeance,  and  the  good  to  aid. 
Our  little  world,  the  image  of  the  great. 
Like  that,  amidst  the  boundless  ocean  set. 
Of  her  own  growth  hath  all  that  n^iture  craves; 
And  ail  that  's  rare»  as  tribute  from  the  waves. 
As  I'^gypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely, 
But  to  the  Nile  owes  moro  than  tOkthe  sky  ; 
So  what  »ur  earth,  and  what  our  heaven,  denies, 
Oui-  ever-constant  friend,  the  sea,  supplies. 
The  taste  of  hot  Arabia's  spice  wc  know. 
Free  from  the  scorching-sun  that  makes  it  grow; 
Without  tlie  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we  shine; 
And,  without  planting,  drink  of  ev'ry  vine. 
To  dig  for  wealth  we  weary  not  ®ur  limbs  ; 
(rold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims  : 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  IntJians  mow  ; 
We  plough  the.  deej),  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

Things  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breeds; 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds: 
Rome,  tho'  her  eagle  thro'  the  world  had  flown. 
Could  never  make  this  island  all  her  own. 
Here  the  third  Edward.and  thcBlackPrince  too, 
Fraace-conqu'ring  Henry,  flourish'd  ;  and  now 

You; 
For  whom  we  stay'd,  as  did  the  Grecian  state. 
Till  Alexander  came  to  urge  their  fate. 
When  for  more  worlds  the  Macedonian  cried. 
He  wist  not  Thetis  in  her  lap  did  hide 
Another  yet;  a  world  reserv'd  for  you 
To  make  more  graatthan  that  he  did  subdue. 

He  safely  might  old  troops  to  battle  lead, 
A  gainst 'th'  un  warlike  Persian  and  the  Mede  ; 
Whose  hasty  flight  did,  from  a  bloodless  field. 
More  spoils  than  honor  to  the  victor  yield. 
A  race  unconquer'd,  by  their  clime  made  bold. 
The  Caledonians,  arm'd  with  want  and  cold. 
Have,  by  a  fate  indwlgent  to  your  fame, 
Been  from  all  ages  kept  for  vou  to  tame. 

.  '  Whom 
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Whom  the  old  Roman  wall  so  ill  confin'd, 
,With  a  new  chain  of  garrisons  yOu  bind  : 
Here  foreign  gold  no  more  shall  make  them  comej 
Our  English  iron  holds  them  fast  at  home. 

They,  that  henceforth  must  be  content  to  know, 
No  warmer  region  than  their  hills  of  snow. 
May  blame  the  sim ;  but  must  extol  your  Grace, 
Which  in  our  senate  hath  allow'd  them  place. 

Preferr'd  by  conquest,  happily  o'erthrown. 
Falling  they  rise,  to  be  with  us  made  one  : 
So  kind  dictators  made,  when  they  came  home. 
Their  vanquish'd  foes  free  citizens  of  Rome. 

Like  favor  find  the  Irish,  with  like  fate, 
Advanc'd  to  be  a  portion  of  our  slate  ; 
W^hile  by  your  valor,  and  your  bounteous  mind, 
Nations  divided  by  the  sea  are  join'd. 

Holland,  to  gain  your  friendship,  is  content 
To  be  our  out-guard  on  the  Continent  : 
She  from  her  fellow-provinces  would  go. 
Rather  than  hazard  to  have  you  her  foe. 

In  our  late  fight,  when  cannons  did  diffuse. 
Preventing  posts,  the  terror  and  the  news. 
Our  neighbour-princes  trembled  at  their  roar  j 
But  our  conjunction  makes  them  tremble  more. 

Your  never-failing  sword  make  war  to  cease  ; 
Ajid  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace. 
Our  minds  with  bounty  and  with  awe  engage. 
Invite  affection,  and  restrain  our  rage. 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  won, 
I'han  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone: 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear ; 
But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers  spare. 

To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loth. 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heahvith  both: 
Lifting  up  all  tl.:it  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
•You  cannot  make  the  dead  agaili  to  live. 

When  fate  or  error  had  our  age  misled. 
And  o'er  this  nation  such  co?. fusion  spread  ; 
The  only  cure  which  could  from  heaven  come 

down. 
Was  so  much  pow'r  and  piety  in  one  ! 

One,  whose  extraction  from  an  antient  line 
Gives  hope  again  that  well-born  men  may  shine : 
The  meanest,  in  your  nuiure  mild  and  good  ; 
The  no})le  resr  secured  in  your  blood. 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportioned  to  such  things  as  these  ; 
How  such  a  ruling  sp'rit  you  could  restrain. 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign. 

Your  private  life  did  a  just  pattern  give. 
How  fathers,  husbands,  pious  sons,  should  live^ 
Born  to  command,  your  princely  virtues  slept. 
Like  humble  David's,  wl\ilc  the  flock  he  kept. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd you  forth, 
Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 
•Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend, 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosp'rous  end. 

Still  as  yoa  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 

Find?  SAO  di:^tcn)pcr  Aviuie  'tis  chang'd  by  yon  ; 


Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene !  when  witli* 

out  noi:^e 
The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run, 'with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story, 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past. 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Cscsar  found  ;  and  that  ungrateful  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage  : 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  vmion  with  that  stroke. 
That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Gave  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars  ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all. 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prevent  the  fall. 

If  Rome's  greatjsenate  could  not  wieldthat  sword, 
\V  hich  of  the  conquer'd  world  had  made  them 
lord,  [new. 

What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  pow'r  was 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  bilt  by  you  ? 

You,  that  had  taught  them  to  subdue  their  foes, 
Could  order  teach,  and  their  high  sp'rits  compose: 
To  ev'ry  duty  could  their  minds  engage, 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  their  rage. 

So,  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane. 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  fi»st  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  beast. 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Mer  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 

Then  let  the  Muses  with  such  notes  as  these 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace! 
Your  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite. 
And  draw  the  iniage  of  our  Mara  in  fight  j 

Tell  of  towns  storm'd,  of  armies  o\er-run, 
Aiul  mighty  kingdoms  by  your  conduc^.ivon  : 
How,  while  you  thuiider'd,  clouds  of  dust  did 

choke 
Contending  troops,  and  seas  lay  hid  in  smoke. 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse. 
And  ev'ry  conqueror  crcatv°s  a  Muse  : 
Here  in  low  strains  your  milder  deeds  we  sing  : 
But  there,  njy  Lord!  we'll  bays  and  olives  bring 

To  crowi-)  your  h<;ad ;  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquish'd  nations,  and  the  sea  beside  j 
While  all  your  neighbour-princes  unto  you. 
Like  Jobe|>h's  sheaves,  pay  reverence  and  bow. 


§  24.     Corjpefs  Hill.     Denham. 

SuRK  there  arc  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upr'ii  Parnassus,  nor  did  take  the  stream 
Of  Helicon  j  v/e  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those. 
And  as  courts  make  notki!ig3,  out  kings  the  court, 
So  where  the  Musca  and  their  train  resort, 
Parnassus  stand-; ;  if  I  can  be  to'thcc 
A  poet,  thou  Parnassus  ait  to  me. 

'P  Nor 
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Nor  wonder,  If  (advantag'tl  in  my  fltght 
By  taking  vvinp;  from  thy  auspicious  height) 
Through  untrac'd  ways  and  airy  paths  1  fly. 
More  boundless  in  my  iancv  than  my  eye  : 
My  eye,\vhich  swift  as  thouglitcontractj^tlic  space 
Thathes  between,  and  first  snhites  the  i)]acL\ 
Crown'd  with  that  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high, 
That  whether  'tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky        -i 
Uncertain  seems,  and  may  be  thoughl  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud,  [flight 
Paul's,  the  late  theme  of  such  a  Muse*  whose 
Has  bravely  reach'd  and  soar'cl  above  thy  height: 
Now  shaltthou  stand,  tlio'  svvord,ortime,orfire: 
Or  Zeal  more  fierce  than  they,  ihy  fall  eronspirej 
Secure  whilst  thee  the  best  of  poets  sings, 
Prcserv'd  from  ruin  by  the  best  of  kings. 
Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies, 
And,  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hilf,  doth  rise; 
Whose  stale  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the 
Seem  at  this  distance  but  a  darker  cloud ;  [crowd. 
And  is,  to  him  who  rightly  things  esteems, 
Ko  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems  : 
"Where, with  like  haste,tho' several  ways  they  run 
Some  to  imdo,  and  some  to  be  undone  ; 
While  luxury  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace, 
Are  each  the  others  vuin  and  increase; 
As  rivers  lost  in  seas  some  secret  vein 
Thence  reconveys,  there  to  be  lost  again. 
Oh  happiness  of  sweet  retir'd  content ! 
To  be  at  once  secure  and  imiocent. 
Windsorthenext(vvhereMarswithVenus  dwells, 
Beauty  with  strength)  above  the  valley  swells 
Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself  prese*)t 
With  such  an  easy  and  unforc'd  ascent, 
That  no  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes  ; 
But  such  a  rise  as  doih  at  once  invite 
A  pleasure  and  u  rev'rencc  from  the  sight. 
Thy  mighty  master's  cmblotn,  in  whose  face 
Sat  meekness,  hcighten'd  with  majestic  grace; 
Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  [jroud 
To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load. 
Than  which  a  nobler  weight  no  mountain  bears, 
But  AtUis  only  which  supports  their  spheres. 
W^henNaturc'shand  thisground  did  ihusad\  ance, 
*Tvvas  guided  by  a  wi^erPow'r  than  Chance  ; 
Mark'd  out  for  such  an  use,  as  if  'twere  meant 
T'  invite  the  builder,  and  his  choice  prevent. 
Nor  can  we  call  it  choice,  when  what  we  choose 
Folly  or  blindness  only  could  refuse. 
A.  crown  of  such  majestic  towr's  doth  grace 
The  god's  great  mother,  when  her  heav'nly  race 
Do  homage  to  her ;  yet  she  camaoi  boast. 
Among  that  num'rou''  and  celestial  host,- 
More  heroes  than  can  Windsor ;  nor  doth  Fame's 
Immortal  book  record  more  noble  names. 
Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 
Owes  the  first  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile. 
Whether  to  Cjesar,  Albanact,  or  Brule, 
The  British  Arthur,  or  the  Danish  Cnute, 
(Tho'  this  of  old  no  Ic^s  contest  did  move, 
Than  when  for  Homer's  birth  seven  cities  strove;) 


*  Mr.  Waller, 


]  (Likehim  inbirth,  thou  shouUlst  be  likein  famo, 
As  thine  his  fate,  if  mine  had  been  his  flame) 
But  whosoe'er  it  was,  Nature  design'd 
First  a  brave  place,  and  then  as  brave  a  mind. 
Not  to  recount  those  scv'ral  kings,  to  wlioju 
ft  gave  a  cradle,  or  to  whom  a  tond); 
But  thee,  great  Fdward,  and  thy  greater  sonfi 
(The  lilies  which  Ins  father  wore  he  won), 
And  tliv  Hcllona  X,  who  the  consort  came 
Not  only  to  thy  bed,  but  to  thy  fame. 
She  to  thv  triumph  led  one  captive  king§, 
.-Vndbroughtthatson  whichdid  tlicsecond  bring§. 
Then  didst  thou  fnund  that  onk-r  (wliethcr  love 
Or  victory  thy  royal  thoughts  did  move, 
l^Iach  was  a  noble  causCj  and  nothing  less 
Than  the  design  has  been  the  great  success). 
Which  foreign  kings  and  cmj)erors  esteem 
The  second  honor  to  their  diadem. 
Had  thy  great  destiny  but  gl\en  thee  skill 
To  know,  as  well  as  pow'r  to  r.ct,  her  will ;        .] 
That  from  those  kings,  v.ho  then  thv  captivcel 
In  altcr-times  should  spring  a  royal  pair,  [werc,| 
Who  should  possess  all  that  thy  mighty  jiow'r,  • 
Or  thy  desires  more  mighty,  did  devour  ; 
To  wliom  their  better  iatc  reserves  v.  hate'er 
The  victor  hopes  for,  or  the  vanquish'd  fear; 
That  blood  which  thou  and  tliy  great  grandsirt 
And  all  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled, [shed. 
Had  been  unspilt,  bad  happy  Fdward  known 
That  all  the  blood  he  spilt  had  b-een  his  own. 
When  he  that  jxitron  chose, in  whom  arc  join'd 
Sokher  and  martyr,  and  his  arms  confiu'd 
Wiihin  the  aTiure  circle,  he  did  seem 
Bui  to  forelel  and  jiropliccv  of  him 
Who  to  h\h  realms  that  azure  round  hath  join'd, 
\\'hich Nature  for  their  bound  at  first  design'd; 
Thalbound  to  which  the  world's  exlrcmest  ends, 
Kndless  Itsell',  its  li(piid  armse:uends. 
Nordoth  he  need  ihosecndjlcms  which  wc  paint. 
But  is  himself  the  soldier  and  the  saint. 
Ilereshould  my  wondcrdwelhand here mypraise. 
But  my  fix'd  thoughts  mvwand'ring  eye  betrays, 
Viewing  a  neivhb'ring  hill,  whose  top  of  late 
A  chapel  crown'd,  till  in  ihe  common  fate 
Th'  axlioinlng  abbey  fell  (n.iay  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  gur  times,  where  ruin  must  refi)rm  !) 
Tell  me,  njy  Muse,  what  monstrousdireoftence. 
What  crime,  could  any  Christian  king  incense 
To  such  a  rage  ?  Was  't  luxury,  or  lust  ? 
Was  he  so  ten)perate,  so  chaste,  so  just  ?[morc: 
Were  these  thei  rcrin)esrThey  were  his  own  much 
Rut  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that 's  j)oor; 
Who,  having  spent  the  treasure  of  his  crown. 
Condemns  their  luxury  to  i'ccd  his  own. 
And  yet  this  act  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  nmst  bear  Devotion's  name. 
No  crime  so  bold  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seennng,  ggod  : 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame  : 
Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects  and  s[)oi]s.: 
But  princes'  swords  are  sharper  than  their  style?. 

Aud 

f  Edward  KII.  and  the  Black  Prince,  \  Queen  Philippa. 

§  §  The  Kings  of  Franca  »nd  Scotland. 
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Anrl  thus  to  til'  ages  past  he  makes  amends. 

Their  charity  destroys,  their  faith  defends. 

Then  did  refigion  in  a  lazy  cell. 

In  empty  aiiy  contemplations  dwell  ; 

And,  like  the  block,  unmoved  lay  :   but  ours. 

As  much  too  active,  Uke  the  stork  devours. 

Is  there  no  temperate  re<<;ion  can  be  known 

Betwixt  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  zone? 

Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream, 

But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  ? 

And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure, 

But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  ? 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  hut  must  advance 

So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  ; 

And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way, 

Than  led  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  day  ? 
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Thy  nobler  streams  shall  visit  Jove's  abodes. 
To  shine  among  the  stars*,  and  bathe  the  gode. 
Here  nature,  whether  more  intent  to  please 
Us  for  herself,  with  strange  varieties, 
(For  lliiugs  of  wonder  give  no  less  delight 
To  the  wise  Maker's  than  beholder's  sight : 
Tho'  these  deliglits  from  scv'ra!  causes  move ; 
For  so  our  children,  thus  cur  friends  we  love,) 
Wisely  she  knew,  the  harmony  of  things. 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 
Such  was  the  discord  which  did  first  disperse 
Form,  order,  beauty,  through  the  universe  ; 
While  dryness  moiJiure,  coldness  heat  resists. 
All  tliat  we  have,  and  that  we  arc,  subsists. 
While  the  steep  horrid  roughness  of  the  wood 
^  _,  Strives  with  the  gentle  cahnness  of  the  flood. 

Who  sees  these  dismal  heaps,  but  V/ould  demand  ;  Such  huge  extremes  when  nature  doth  unite, 
What  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land  r  j  Wonder  Irom  thence  results, from  thence  delight. 

But  when  he  hears,  no  Goth,  no  Turk  did  bring  i  The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure  and  clear. 
This  desolation,  but  a  ('lirisiian  king;  i  That  had  the  self-euamour'd  youth  gaz'd  here, 

"When  nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears      '  So  fatally  deceiv'd  he  had  not  been, 
'Twirt  opr  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs ; ,  While  he  the  bottom,  not  his  face,  had  seen. 
What  does  he  think  our  sacrilege  would  spare,   i  But  lu.>  proud  licaJ  the  airy  mountain  hides 
When  such  th'  efiects  of  our  devotions  are  ?       j  Among  the  clouds  ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
Parting  from  tlience  'twixtanger,shame,andfear,  A  shady  mantle  clothes;  his  curled  brows 
Thoseforwhal'spast, and  thisforvvhat'stoo  near, :  Frown  on  thegcntle  stream,  which  calmly  flows; 
My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys  '  \A' hile  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  foVehead  beat, 

W  liereThames  among  tlie  wanton  valleys  strays. !  The  coimnoii  fate  of  all  that  's  high  or  great. 
Thames,  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons    Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd, 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs;  Between  the  mountain  audthestream  embrac'd; 

Masting  to  my  his  tribute  to  the  sea,  {  Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives. 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity.  j  While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives  ; 

Tho'  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold,   And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold,       ;  Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore,     i  This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 

;  Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  have  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  tlieir  dames» 
I  Theirfeasts.their  revels, and  their  am'rous flames! 
I  'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
I  All  but  a  fpiick  poetic  sight  escape, 
'j'here  Farm  us  and  Sylvanus  keep  their  courts, 


Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  siiore. 
O'er  which  he  kindly  spreailb  his  spacious  wing, 
And  hatches  ])lenty  for  the  ensuing  sj)ring  ; 
Nor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 
Like  mothers  who  their  infants  overlay  ; 


Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave,  j  And  thither  all  the  horned  host  resorts 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil  .'To  graze  the  ranker  mead,  that  noble  herd. 

The  mower's  hopes,  or  mock  the  plowman's  toil:  On  .whose  sublime  and  shatly  fronts  is  rear'd 

But  godlike  his  un wearier!  bounty  flows  ;  j  Nature's  great  master-piece;  to  show  how  soon 

i'irst  loves  to  do,  then  \o\es  the  good  he  d 


does : ' 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  hi;*  banks  confin'd. 
But  free  and  common,  as  the  sea  or  wind  ; 
When  he,  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores. 
Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  i^raieful  shores,    . 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  tlying  tovv'rs 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makcf  both  Indies  ours  ; 
Finds  wealth  where'tis, bestows  it  where  it  wants; 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities,  j)lants.   . 
So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  j)lace  is  strange. 
While  his  fair  bosoui  is  tlie  world's  exchange. 
0  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  streant 
^ly  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  1 
Tho'  deep,  yet  clear;  tlio'  gentle,  yet  not  dull  ; 
Strong  withibut  rage,  without  o'erHowing  full. 
Heaven  her  liridanu'^  no  more  shall  boa?t, 
Whose  fuuiQ  in  thine,  like  lesser  current,  'slozt, 


1h 


!  Great  things  are  made,  but  sooner  are  undone. 

'  Here  have  1  seen  ttic  King,  when  j-rcat  aflairs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares. 
Attended  to  the  chace  by  all  the  flow'r 
Of  youth,  whose  hopes  a  noble  prey  devour  : 
Ple:i>:ure  with  praise,  and  danger  they  would  btiy. 
And  wish  a  foe  that  would  not  only  fly. 
The  stag,  now  conscious  of  hi-;  fatal  growth. 
At  once  indulgent  to  his  fear  and  sloth. 
To  some  dark  covf  rt  liis  retreat  had  m:\de, 
Where  nor  man's  eves  norheaven'sshnuK!  invade 
His  soft  repo.e;  when  ih'  unexj;ected  sound 
Of  dogs,  and  men,-  his  wakeful  ear  docs  wound; 
Roiis'd  with  the  noise,  he  ^.carce  bclicyes his  ear^ 
Willing  t.o  tliink  th'  illusion;  of  his  fear 
Had  given  this  false  alarm,  but  straight  his  view 
ConfiTmS;  tiiatiuore  than  ail  his  fears  are  true. 

T5  Bciray'd 
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Bock  It 


Betray'd  in  all  his  strengths,  the  Avood  beset ; 
All  instruments,  all  arli  of  rUin  met ; 
He  calls  to  miiul  his  strength,  and  tlien  his  speed. 
His  winged  heels,  and  then  his  armed  head  ; 
With  these  t'  livoid,  with  that  his  fate  to  meet : 
But  fear  prevails,  and  bids  him  trust  his  feet. 
So  fast  he  flies,  that  his  reviewint;  eye 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry  ; 
Kxulting,  'till  he  fmds  their  nobler  sense 
Their  disproportion'd  speed  dotli  recompense  j 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Iktrays  thatsaft^ty  wnich  tiieir  swiftness  lent. 
Then  tries  his  friends ;  among  the  Iwser  herd, 
W  here  he  so  lately  was  obcv'd  and  fe^ir'd. 
His  safety  seeks  ;  the  herd,'unl<indly  wise, 
Or  chaces  him  from  thence,  or  from  him  flies ; 
Like  a  declining  gtatesman,  left  forlorn 
To  his  friends'  pity,  and  pursuers' scorn, 
With  shame  remembers,  while  himself  was  one 
Of  the  same  herd,  himself  the  same  had  done, 
'i'lu  nee  to  the  coverts  and  the  conscious  groves, 
I'he  scene  of  his  past  triumphs  and  his  loves  j 
Jjadiy  surveying  where  he  rang'd  alone 
Prince  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  herd  his  own  ; 
And,  like  a  bold  knight  errant,  did  proclaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bore  a^vay  the  dame  ; 
And  taught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  stream 
His  dreadful  challeiige  and  his  clashing  beam. 
Yet  faintly  now  decUnes  the  fatal  strife. 
So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life. 
Now  ev'ry  leaf  and  ev'ry  movine  breath 
Presents  a  foe,  and  ev'ry  foe  a  death. 
Wearied,  forsaken,  and  pursued,  at  last 
All  safety  in  despair  of  safely  plac'd, 
Courage  he  thence  resumes,  resolv'd  to  bear 
All  their  assaults,  since  'tis  in  vain  to  fear. 
And  now,  too  late,  he  wishes  for  the  tight 
That  strength  he  wasted  in  ignoble  flight : 
But  when  he  sees  the  eager  ehuce  renew'd, 
Himself  by  dogs,  the  dogs  by  men  pursued. 
He  straight  revokes  his  bold  resolve,  and  more 
Repents  his  courage  than  his  fear  before  ; 
Finds  that  uncertain  ways  unsafest  are, 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair. 
Then  to  the  stream,  when  neitherfriendsnorforce. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course  ; 
Thinks  not  their  rage  so  desp'rate  to  essay 
An  element  more  merciless  than  they. 
But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst;alas,they  thirst  forblood! 
So  towards  a.  ship  the  oar-fiixn'd  gallies  ply, 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  vvind  to  fly. 
Stand?  but  to  fall  reveng'd  on  tliose  that  dare 
Tempt  the  last  fury  of  "extreme  despair. 
3o  faros  the  stag  aiiiong  th'  enraged  hounds, 
Repels  their  fOrce.andwoundsrcturnsforwounds. 
And  39  a  hero,  whom  hi--  baser  foes 
In  troops  surrounri,  now  tliese  assails,  now  those; 
Through  prodigal  of  life,  disdains  to  die  . 
By  comniGn  hands  ;  but  if  he  can  descry 
Some  nobler  foe  approach,  to  him  he  calls. 
And  begs  hii  fate,  and  then  contented  falls : 


So  when  the  king  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly 
I'rom  his  unerring  hand,  then  glad  to  die. 
Proud  of  the  wound,  to  it  resigns  his  blood, 
.\nd  stains  the  crystal  with  a  purple  flood. 
This  a  more  innocent  and  happy  cliace. 
Than  when  of  old,  but  in  the  self-same  place,. 
Fait' Liberty  pursued*,  and  meant  a  prey 
To  lawless  pow'r,  here  turn'd  and  stood  at  bay. 
When  in  that  remedy  all  hope  was  plac'd 
Which  was,  or  .should  have  been  at  least, the  last. 
Here  was  that  charter  seal'd,  wherein  the  crown 
All  marks  of  arbitrary  |)bw'r  lays  down  : 
Tyrant  and  slave,  those  names  of  hate  and  fear. 
The  happier  style  of  king  and  subjecl  hear  : 
Happy,  when  both  to  the  same  ceiifre  move, 
W  hen  kings  give  liberty,  and  subjects  love. 
Therefore  not  long  in  force  this  charter  stood ; 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  he  seal'd  in  blood. 
The  subjects  arm'd,  the  more  their  princes  gave, 
Th'  advantage  only  took  the  more  to  crave  ; 
Till  kings  by  giving  give  themselves  away. 
And  ev'n  that  pow'r  that  should  dcrv  betray. 
"  Whogives  constrain'd,but  his  own  fear  reviles; 
"Not  thank'd,  but  scorn'd  j   nor  are  they  gifts, 

but  spoils." 
Thuskings,bvgraspingmore  than  theycould  hold. 
First  made  their  subjects  by  oppression  boldj 
A  nd  pop'lar  8way,  by  forcing  kings  to  give 
More  than  was  ht  for  subjects  to  receive. 
Ran  to  the  same  extremes  :  and  one  excess 
Made  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less. 
When  a  calm  river,  rais'd  with  sudden  rains. 
Or  snows  dissolv'd,o'erflows  th'adjoining  plains. 
The  husbandmen  with  high-rais'd  banks  secure 
Their  greedy  hopes  ;  and  this  he  can  endure. 
But  if  with  bays  and  dams  they  strive  to  force 
His  channel  to  a  new  or  narrow  course. 
No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells  j 
First  to  a  torrent,  then  a  deluge  swells; 
Stronger  and  fiercer  by  restraint  he  roars, [shores. 
And  Icnows  no  bound,  but  make  his  pow'r  his 


§  Q5.  OnMr. Abraham  Cowley  s  Death,  and  Bu- 
rial amongst  the  antient  Poets.     Deniiam. 
Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star, 

To  us  discovers  day  from  far  ; 

His  light  iltose  mists  and  clouds  dis-^oh-'d- 

\\'hich  our  dark  nation  long  imolv'd  j 

But,  he  descending  to  the  shades, 

Darknes.s  ngain  the  age  invades. 
j  Next  (like  Aiirora)  Spenser  rose, 
j  Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows  j 
I  The  other  three  v.ith  his  own  fires 
i  Phtebus,  the  poets  god,  inspires  ; 
j  By  Shakspeare's,  Jonson's,  Fletcher's  line? 
j  Our  stage's  lustre  Rome  outshines; 

These  poets  near  oiu  princes  sleep. 

And  in  one  grave  our  mansion  keep. 

They  liv'd  to  see  so  many  days, 

Till  time  had  blasted  all  their  bays  ; 

But  cur^jed  be  the  fatal  hour 

That  pluck'd  ihq  fairest,  sweetest  flow' 


That 


Runny  Mead. 
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Tliat  in  the  Muse's  garden  grew. 

And  amongst  witluM'd  laurels  threw  ! 

Time,,  whiclr  made  their  fame  out-Jive, 

To  Cowlev  scarce  did  rijieness  give. 

Old  mother  Wit  and  Nature  gave 

Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  all  they  have  j 

In  Spenser,  and  in  Jonson,  art 

Of  slower  nature  got  the  start ; 

But  both  in  him  so  equal  are, 

None  knows  which  bcarij  the  happiest  share. 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown. 

Yet  what  he  wrot-.'  was  all  his  own  ; 

lie  melted  not theantient  gold, 

Nor,  with  Ben  Jonson,  did  make  bold 

To  plunder  all  the  lloman  stores 

Of  poets  and  of  orators ; 

Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state. 

He  did  not  steal,  but  eraidate  ! 

And  when  he  would  Hke  them  ap}>enr. 

Their  garb,  but  nor  their  clothes,  did  wear  : 

He  tiot  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 

Like.labon,  brought  the  golden  fleece; 

'J'o  him  that  language  (though  to  none 

Of  th'  others)  as  his  own  was  known. 

On  a  stift'  gale  (as  Flaccus  pini>,t,) 

The  Theban  swan  extends  his  wings  : 

When  thro'  th'  etiicreal  clouds  he  flies. 

To  the  same  pilch  our  swan  doth  rise; 

Old  Pindar's  flights  by  him  are  reach'd, 

When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  stretch'd  : 

His  fancy  and  his  judgement  such, 

Each  to  the  other  seein'd  too  nnich  ; 

His  severe  judgement  (giving  law) 

His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awe  ;        ^ 

As  rigid  husbands  jealous  are. 

When  they  believe  their  wives  too  fair. 

His  English  streams  so  pur«  did  flow. 

As  all  that  saw  and  tasted  know  : 

But  for  his  Latin  vein,  so  clear. 

Strong,  full,  and  high,  it  doth  appear. 

That,  were  immortal  Virgil  here, 

Him  for  his  judge  he  would  not  fear; 

Of  that  great  portraiture,  so  true 

A  copy  pencil  never  drew. 

!My  Muse  her  song  had  ended  here. 

But  both  their  Genii  straight  appear ; 

.Toy  and  amazement  her  did  strike. 

Two  twins  she  never  saw  so  like. 

*Twas  taught  by  wise  Pythagoras, 

One  soul  might  through  more  bodies  pass  : 

Seeing  such  transmigration  there, 

Sh^-  thought  it  not  a  fable  here  ; 

Such  a  resemblance  of  all  parts. 

Life,  death,  age,  fortune,  nature,  arts; 

Then  lights  her  torch  at  theirs,  to  tell. 

And  show  the  world  this  parallel  ; 

yix'd  and  contemplative  their  ieoks. 

Still  turning  over  nature's  bqoks  : 

Their  works  chaste,  moral,  and  divine, 

Where  profit  and  delight  rombine  ] 

They,  gilding  dirt,  in  noble  verse 

Jlujiiic  philosophy  rciiearse. 


When  heroes,  gods,  or  godlike  kings 

They  praise,  on  their  exalted  wings 

To  the  celestial  orbs  they  climb. 

And  with  th'  harmonious  spheres  keep  time 

Nor  did  their  actions  fall  behind 

Their  words,  but  with  like  candor  shin'd  ; 

r^ach  drew  fair  characters,  yet  none 

Of  those  they  feignd  excels  their  own. 

Both  by  two  generous  princes  lov'd. 

Who  knew,  and  judg'd  what  ihey  approv'd 

Yet  having  each  the  same  desire. 

Both  from  the  busy  tiirong  retire. 

Their  bodies,  to  their  minds  resign'd, 

Car'd  not  to  propagate  their  kind  : 

Yet  though  both  fell  before  their  hour. 

Time  on  their  oflypring  hath  no  pow'r  ; 

Nor  fire  nor  fate  their  bays  shall  blast. 

Nor  death's  dark  veil  then*  day  o'ercast. 


§  26.     Jin  Essa}^  on  Translated  Verse. 
Earl  of  Roscommon, 

Happy  that  author  whose  correct  essay  * 
Repairs  so  well  our  old  Horatian  way  : 
And  happy  you,  who  (by  propitious  fate) 
On  great  Apollo's  sacred  standard  wait. 
And  with  strict  discipline  instructed  right. 
Have  learn'd  to  use  your  arms  before  you  fight; 
But  since  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage. 
Conspire  to  censure  and  expose  our  agej 
Provoked  too  far,  we  resolutely  must. 
To  the  few  virtues  that  we  have,  be  just. 
For  who  have  long'd  or  who  have  labor'd  more 
To  search  the  treasures,  of  the  Roman  store. 


1 


Or  dig  in  Grecian  mines  for  purer  orei 
The  noblest  fruits  transplanted  in  our  isle, 
U'ilh  early  hope  and  Iragrant  blossoms  smile. 
Familiar  Ovid  tender  thoughts  inspires^ 
And  nature  sec<mds  ail  his  soft  desires  : 
Tiieocritus  does  now  to  us  belong  ; 
And  Albion's  rocks  repeat  his  rural  song. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Italy  was  blest 
Above  the  Medes,  above  the  wealthy  East  ? 
Or  Gall  us'  song  so  tender  and  so  true. 
As  p.v'n  Lycoris  unght  with  pitvview!  [hearse, 
VA'hen  mourning  nymphs  attend  their  Dahphis' 
Who  does  not  weej)  that  reads  the  moving  verse? 
But  hear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  strains       "X 
Sicilian  Muses  through  these  happy  plains      ( 
Proclaim  Saturnian  times  —  our  own  ApolloT 

reigns !  J 

When  Francehadbreath'd  after  intestine  broils. 

And  peaceand  conquest  crown 'd  her  foreign  toils. 

There  (cultivated  by  a  royal  hand) 

Learning  grew  fast,  and  spread,  and  bless'd  the 

land  ;  [known. 

The  choicest  books  that  Rome  or  Greece  have 
Mer  excellent  translators  n)ade  her  own  ; 
And  Europe  still  eousiderably  gain^ 
Both  by  their  gotnl  example  and  their  pains. 
From  hence  our  generous  emulation  came  ; 
We  undertook,  and  we  perform'd  the  aame 
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But 
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But  now  we  show  the  world  a  nobler  wav^ 
And  in  translated  verse  do  more  than  thev ; 
Serene  and  clear  harmonious  Horoce  flows, 
With  sweetness  not  to  he  exj>ress'd  in  j)rose  : 
Degrading  prose  explains  his  moaning  ill. 
And  shows  the  stufl",but  not  the  workman's  •-.kill: 
I  (who  haveserv'd  him  more  than  twcntv  years) 
Scarce  know  my  maj^ter  as  he  there  appears,  « 
Vain  are  our  neighbours'  hopes,  and  vain  their 

cares  ; 
The  fault  is  niore  their  language's  than  theirs  ; 
'Tis  courtly,  florid,  and  abounds  in  words 
Of  sofer  sf)und  than  ours  perhaps  affords  ; 
But  who  did  e\  er  in  French  authors  see 
The  comprehensive  English  energy  ? 
The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling  line. 
Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  thro'  whole  pages 

shine. 
I  speak  my  private  but  impartial  sense. 
With  freedom,  and  I  hope  without  offence; 
For  I  '11  recant  when  France  can  show'me  wit 
As  strong  as  ours,  and  as  succinctly  writ. 
*Tis  true,  composing  is  a  nobler  })art ; 
But  good  translation  is  no  easy  art. 
F'or  though  materials  have  long  since  been  found, 
Yet  both  your  fiuicy  and  your  hands  are  bound; 
And  by  im))roving  what  was  writ  before, 
Invention  labors  less,  but  judgement  more. 

The  soil  intended  for  Pierian  seeds 
Must  be  vvcll  purg'd  from  rank  j)edantic  weeds. 
Apollo  starts,  and  all  Parnassus  shakes. 
At  the  rude  rumbling  Baralijjton  makes. 
For  none  have  been  with  admiration  re.id, 
BtU  who  (beside  their  learning)  were  well  bred. 

The  firstgrcat  work  (a  task  pcrform'd  by  few) 
Is,  that  yourself  niay  to  yourself  be  true  ; 
No  mask,  no  tricks,  no  favor,  no  reserve; 
Dirscct  your  mind,  examine  ev'ry  nerve. 
Whoever  vainly  on  his  strength  depends, 
Begins  like  Virgil,  but  like  Maevius  ends. 
That  wretch  (in  spite  of  his  forgotten  rhymes), 
Condemn'd  to  live  to  all  succeeding  times, 
With  pompous  nonsense  and  a  bellowing  sound. 
Sung  lofcy  Ilium  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
And  (if  my  Muse  can  through  jiast  ages  see) 
That  noisy,  nauseous,  gaping  fool  was  he : 
Exploded  when,  with  vnrnersal  scorn. 
The  mountains  labor'd  and  a  mouse  was  born. 

Learn,  learn,  Crotona's  brawny  wrestler  cries. 
Audacious  mortals,  and  be  timely  wise  ; 
Tis  I  that  call,  remember  Milo's  end, 
Wedg'd  in  that  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend. 
Each  poet  with  a  different  talent  writes  ; 
One  praises,  one  instructs,  another  bites. 
Horace  did  ne'er  aspire  to  Ej)ic  bays. 
Nor  lofty  Maro  stoop  to  Lyric  lays. 
Examine  how  your  humor  is  inclin'd. 
And  which  the  ruling  |)assion  of  your  mind  ; 
Then  seek  a  poet  v.'ho  your  way  does  bend. 
And  choogt'-a;!  author  as  you  choose  a  friend  ; 
United  by  this  sympathetic  bond. 
You  grow  familiar,  intimate,  and  fond  ; 
Your  thoughts,  your  words,  your  styles,  yo«r 
No^longerhis  interpreter,  but  he.  [souls  agree. 


With  how  mucheaseisayoungMuse betray 'cl'*j>^,« 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  ! 
Yf:>ur  early,  kind,  paternal  care  a|)pears. 
By  chaste  instruction  of  her  tender  years. 
The  first  impression  in  her  infant  breast 
Will  be  the  deepest,  and  should  be  the  best. 
Let  no  austerity  breed  servile  fear, 
No  wanton  sound  offend  her  virgin  car. 
Secure  from  fot>lish  j^ride's  afiected  state. 
And  specious  flatt'ry's  more  pernicious  bait. 
Habitual  innocence  adorns  her  thoughts  ; 
But  your  neglect  must  answer  for  her  faults. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence  ; 
For  \vant  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.  -*•- [stews. 
What  mod'rate  fop  would    rake    the  Park  or 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may 
Variety  of  such  is  to  be  found  :  [choose  ? 

Then  take  a  subject  proper  to  expound  ; 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice, 
For  men  of  sense  desjjise  a  trivial  choice : 
And  such  aj)plause  it  must  expect  to  meet. 
As  would  some  painter  busy  in  a  street 
To  copy  bull.i  and  bears,  and  ev'ry  sign 
That  calls  the  starin<>;  sots  to  nasty  \^  inc. 

Yet  'tis  not  all  to  have  a  stibject  good  ; 
It  nuist  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brinu,s  fulsome,  objects  to  mv  view 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  manv  new) 
With  nauseous  images  my  fancy  fills, 
And  all  goes  down  hkc  oxymel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  hst'ning  world  how  Maro  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  lofty  things'. 
I'hese  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise. 
As  merit  gratitude  as  well  as  praise  : 
But  foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still. 
Hither  for  being  like,  or  being  ill. 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ca  er  look'd      ^ 
On  holy  garhage,  though  bv  Homer  cook'd? 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  woundedGods, 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nods. 
But  I  offend  —  Virgil  begins  to  frown. 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down; 
My  blushing  Muse  wiih  conscious  fear  retires. 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires. 

On  sure  founda'tions  let  your  fabric  rise. 
And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise. 
Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts. 
But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts  ; 
Which  tlirough  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass, 
Witli  vital  heat  to  animate  the  mass: 
A  pure,  an  active,  and  auspicious  flame,  [came, 
And  bright  as  heaven,  from  whence  the  blessing 
But  few,  oh  few,  souls  pre-ordain'd  by  fate, 
The  race  of  Gods,    have    reach'd  tliat  envied 
No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime,      [height. 
By  reaping  hills  on  hills,  can  hither  climb  : 
The  grizly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 
iEneas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide : 
How  justly  then  \y\\\  impious  mortals  fall. 
Whose  j)ride  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call! 

Pri<le  (of  all  others  the  most  dang'rous  fault) 
Pr-  iceeds  from  want  of  sense  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labor  and  digest  thirjgs  most. 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast  : 

For 
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For  if  youv  author  be  profoundly  good, 
"fnvill  cost  you  dear  before  lie's  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  V'iraii  writ  ? 
How  few  art'  liicy  wlio  understand  him  yet! 
Approach  his  aluirs  with  religious  fear, 
I\o  vul-iar  deity  inhabits  ihere: 
Hea\en  siuikes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod, 
Than  poets  should  befoi-e  their  Mantuar.  a;nd. 
Hail,  mighty  Maro  !  may  ihat  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame  ; 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse;  [the  Mnse! 
The  Muse  instruct  mv  voice,  and  th()u  inspire 

What  1  June  instane'donlv  in  the  l)cst, 
Is  in  proportion,  true  of  all  the  rest, 
lake  |)aiiis  ihe  genuine  meaning  to  exph'ire  ; 
There  sweat,  there  strain,  tug  the  lal>oriousoar ; 
Se;lrch  ev'ry  comment  that  your  care  can  tliul, 
Some  here,  some  there, may  hit  the  poet's  mind^ 
Yet  be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng : 
The  muhitude  is  always  in  the  wrong. 
\\  hen  things  appear  unnatural  or  hard, 
<'onsah  your  author,  with  himself  compar'd  ; 
U  ho  kno\vs  what  blessing  Pho3bus  may  bestow. 
And  future  ages  to  your  labor  owe  ? 
',  Such  secret-s  are  not  easily  found  out  ; 

But,  oncediscover'd,  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
Truth  stamj)s  conviction  in  your  ravish'd  breast, 
Ami  peace  and  joy  atltnd  the  glorious  guest. 

Truth  still  is  one;  truth  isfiivinely  bright; 
No  cloudy  doubts  obscure  her  native  light ; 
"Syhile  in  your  thoughts  you  find  the  least  debate, 
You  may  confound,  but  never  can  translate. 
Your  style  will  thus  thro'  all  disguises  show, 
/Tor  none  explain  tnore  ckarly  than  they  know. 
He  only  proves  he  understands  a  text. 
Whose  exposition  leaves  it  unperpdex'd. 
They  who  too  faithfully  on  names  insist, 
JUthcr  create  than  dissipate  the  mist ; 
And  grow  imjust  by  being  over-nice 
(For  superstitious  virtue  turns  to  vice), 
l.ei  Cra>>^us'  ♦  ghost  and  I.abienus  tell 
J  low  twice  in  Farthian  plains  their  legions  fell: 
Since  Rome  hath  been  so  jealous  of  her  fame, 
7'hat  few  know  Pacorus'  or  MoHoescs'  name. 

Words  in  one  language  elegantly  us'd, 
^\  ill  hardly  in  anotlier  be  exctis'd. 
And  some  that  Rome  admir'd  in  Caesar's  time, 
May  neither  suit  our  genius  nor  our  clime. 
The  genuine  sense,  intelligibly  told,' 
Shows  a  translator  both  discreet  and  bold. 

FLxcnrsions  are  inexpiably  bad  ; 
And  'tis  much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add. 
Abstruse  and  mvstic  thoughts  you  must  express^ 
W  ith  painful  care,  but  seeming  ensit»ess  ;  f 

For  truth  shines  brightest  thro'  the  plaincsti" 
dress.  3 

Th'  ^nean  "Muse,  when  she  appears  in  state, 
INIakes  all  .)o\  e's  thunder  on  lier  verses  wait ; 


Affected  noise  is  the  most  v.retched  thing 
That  to  contenipt/can  empty  scribblers  bring. 
V^oweis  and  accents  regularly  plac'd, 
On  even  syllable.^  (and  still  ihe  last), 
'Jliouiih  gross  iunumberable  faults  abeund. 
In  spite  of  nonsense,  never  fail  of  sound. 
Hut  this  is  meant  of  even  verse  alone. 
As  being  most  harmonious  and  nioftt  known  : 
Fv;r  if  you  will  unequal  numbers  try. 


Yet  writes  Sometimes  as  soft  and  moving  things 
As  Venu:^  speaks,  or  Philomela  sings.  ,   , 

Your  amhor  always  will  the  best  advise  : 
j['ull  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises  rise. 


There  accents  on  odd  syllables  must  lie. 
V^'hatcver  sister  of  the  learned  Nine 
Does  to  your  suit  a  willing  ear  incline,/ 
Urge  your  success,  deserve  a  lasting  namp, 
She  'If  crown  a  grateful  and  a  constant  ikine. 
Hut  if  a  wild  uncertainty  prevail, 
And  t.urn  your  veering  heart  with  ev'ry  gale. 
You  lose  the  fruit  of  all  your  former  care 
For  tlie  sad  prosj)ect  of  a  just  despair. 

A  ({uack  (too  scandalously  mean  to  name) 
Had,  l)y  mau-midwifery,  got  wealth  and  fame  : 
As  if  Lucina  hJid  forgot  her  trade. 
The  laborinu:  wife  invokes  his  surer  «iiJ. 
U'ell-season'd  bowls  the  gossip's  spirits  raise. 
Who,  whilesheguzzles,  chatsthe  doctor's  praise ; 
And  largely  what  she  wants  in  words  supplies 
With  maudlin-el<Knience  of  trickling  eyes. 
JUit  what  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man  1 
How  very  active  in  his  own  lrepai\  I 
b'or  greedy  of  physicians'  frecjuent  fees. 
From  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees  j 
Struts  in  a  new  uulicens'd  gown,  and  then. 
From  saving  women,  falls  to  killing  men. 
Another  such  had  left  the  nation  thin. 
In  spite  of  all  the  children  he  brought  in. 
Mis  pills  asth.lck  as  hand-granadoes  flew. 
And  where  tliey  fell,  as  certainly  they  slew ; 
His  name  struck  ev'ry  where  as  greatadanip 
As  Archimedes'  thro'  the  Roman  camp. 
With  this,  the  doctor's  j)ride  began  to  tool ; 
For  smarting  soundly  may  convince  a  fool. 
But  now  repentance  came  too  late  for  grace. 
And  meagre  famine  star'd  him  in  the  face  : 
Fain  would  he  to  the  wives  be  reconcil'd. 
But  fomid  no  husband  left  to  own  a  child. 
The  friends  that  got  the  brats  were  pf)ison'd  too; 
In  this  sad  case  what  could  our  vermin  do? 
Worried  with  debts,  and  pa>t  all  hope  of  bail, 
Th'  unpitied  wretch  lies  rotting  in  a  jail : 
And  therewith  basket-alms  scarce  kept  alive. 
Shows  how  mistaken  talents  ought  to  thrive. 

I  pity,  from  my  s(ml,  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  bv  want  to  prostitute  their  pen ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead. 
And  follow,  right ovwrona;,  where  guineas  lead! 
But  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy  pamper'd  heirs. 
Who  to  your  country  owe  your  swords  and  cares. 
Let  no  vain  hope  your  easy  mind  seduce. 
For  rich  ill  poet?  are  without  excuse. 
'Tisvery  tlang'rous  tampering  with  a  Muse  ; 
The  ])rofit's  small,  and  you  liave  much  to  lose  : 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place, 
,  Degenerate  lines  degriule  th' attainted  race. 

T4  No 
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No  poet  any  passion -can  excite,  [write. 

But  what  they  feel  transport  them  \vhcu  they 
Have  you  been  led  through  the  Cumcan  cave. 
And  heard  the  impatient  maid  divinely  rave? 
I  hear  her  now  ;  1  see  her  rolling  eyes  : 
And  panting,  Lo  !  the  god !  the  god !  she  cries  ; 
With  words  not  hers, and  morethanhumansound. 
She  makes  th' obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling 

thro'  the  ground. 
But,  tho'  we  must  obey  whenllcavcn  commands. 
And  man  in  vain  the  sacred  call  withstands. 
Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  yop.r  breast ; 
For  ten  inspir'd,  ten  thousand  are  possest. 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pass, 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  templing  glass, 
Your  pulse  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  ev'ry  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat : 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites. 
Improve  her  favors,  and  indulge  her  flights  ; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  sunnnons  wait. 
J3efore  the  radiant  sun  a  glimm'ring  lamp. 
Adulterate  metals  to  the  sterling  stamp, 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines, 
Compar'd  with  those  which  inspiration  shines  : 
These  nervous,  bold  j  those  languid  and  remiss  ; 
There,  cold  salutes  ;  but  here  a  lover's  kiss. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide 
With  foaming  waves  the  passive  Soane  divide  ; 
Whose  lazy  waters  withovit  motion  lay, 
Awhile  he  with  eager  force,  urg'd  his  impetuous 
way. 

The  privilege  that  antient  poet?  claim, 
No\v  turn'd  to  licence  by  too  just  a  name. 
Belongs  to  none  but  an  establish'd  fume, 

W"hich  scorns  to  take  it 

Absurd  expressions,  crude  abortive  thoughts. 

All  the  lewd  legion  of  exploded  fauhs, 

Base  fugitives,  to  that  asylum  fly. 

And  sacred  laws  with  insolence  defy. 

Not  thus  our  heroes  of  the  former  days 

Deserv'd  and  gain'd  their  never-fading  bays  ; 

For  I  mistake,  or  far  the  greatest  part 

Of  what  some  call  neglect,  was  study's  art. 

When  Virgil  seems  to  trifle  in  a  line;, 

'Tis  like  a  warning-piece,  which  gives  the  sign 

To  wake  your  fancy,  and  prepare  your  sight, 

To  reach  the  noble  heightof  some  unusual  flight 

I  lose  my  patience  when,  with  saucy  pride, 

By  uutun'd  ears  I  hear  his  numbers  tried. 

Reverse  of  nature  ;  shall  such  copies  then 

Arraign  th' originals  of  Mr.ro's  pen  ; 

And  the  rude  notions  of  pedantic  schools 

Blaspheme  the  sacred  founder  of  our  rules  ? 

The  delicacy  of  the  nicest  ear 
Finds  nothing  harsh  or  out  of  order  there. 
Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense. 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

A  skilful  car  in  numbers  should  preside. 
And  all  disputes  without  appeal  decide. 


This  antientRome  and  elder  Athens  found. 
Before  mistaken  stops  dehauch'd  the  sound. 

When,  by  impulse  from  Heavcn,TyrtJEussung, 
In  drooping  soldiers  a  new  courage  sprung  j 
Reviving  Sparta  now  the  flight  maintain'd. 
And  what  two  generals  lost  a  poet  gain'd. 
By  secret  influence  of  indulgent  skies. 
Empire  and  poesy  together  rise. 
True  poets  are  the  guardians  of  the  state, 
And,  when  they  fail,  portend  approaching  fate. 
For  that  which  Rome  to  conquest  did  aspire. 
Was  not  the  vestal,  but  the  Muse's  fire  ; 
Heaven  joins  the  blessings  :  no  declining  age 
E'er  felt  the  raptures  of  poetic  rage. 

Of  many  faults  rhyme  is  perhaps  the  cause; 
Too  strict  to  rhynie,  we  slight  more  useful  laws ; 
For  that,  in  Greece  or  Rome,  was  never  known. 
Till  by  barbarian  deluges  o'crflown  : 
Subdu'd,  undone,  they  did  at  last  obey. 
And  change  their  own  for  their  invader's  way. 

1  grant  that,  from  souje  mossy  idol  oak. 
In  double  rhymes  ourThor  and  Woden  spoke; 
And  by  succession  of  unlearned  limes. 
As  bards  began,  so  monks  rung  on  the  chimes. 

But  now  that  Phoebus  and  the  sacred  Nine 
With  all  their  beanjs  on  our  blest  island  shine. 
Why  t.hoidd  not  we  their  anlieut  rights  restore. 
And  be  what  Rome  or  Athens  were  before  ? 
'  *Havey<)U  forgot  how  liajihael's  numerous  prose 

*  l.ed  our  exalted  souls  thro'  heavenly  canips, 

*  And  mark'd  the  ground  where  proud  ,aposlate 

*  thrones 

'  Defied  Jehovah  !  here,  'twixt  host  and  host, 

'  (A  narrow,  but  a  dreadful  interval) 

'  Portentous  sight !  before  the  cloudy  van 

'  Satan  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanc'd, 

*  Came  tow'riug  arm'din  adamant  and  gold. 

*  There  bellowing  engines,  with  theirfiery  tubes, 

*  Dispers'd  ethereal  forms,  and  down  they  fell 

*  By  thousands,  angels  on  archangels  roll'd  ; 

*  Reco>er'd,  to  the  hills  they  ran,  they  flew, 

*  Which  (with  their   ponderous   load,    rocks, 

*  waters,  woods), 

*  From  their  firm  seats  torn  by  the  shaggy  tops, 
'  They  bore  Hke  shields  before  them  through  the 

'  air,  [foes. 

'  Till  more  incens'd  they  hurl'd  them  at  their 

*  All  was  confusion,  heaven's  foundation  shook, 
'  Tlireat'ning  no  less  than  tmiversal  wreck  ; 

*  For  Michael's  arm  nuiin  promontories  flung, 

'  And  over-press'd  whole  legions  weak  with  sin. 
'  Yet  they  blasphcm'd  and  struggled  as  they  lay, 
'  Till  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd, 

*  And  (arm'd  with  vengeance)  God's  victorious 

*  (Efl'ulgence  of  paternal  Deity!)  [Sou 

*  Graspmg  ten  thovisand  thunders  \\\  his  hand, 

*  Drove  th'old  original  rebels  headlong  down, 
^  And  sent  them  flaming  to  the  vast  abyss.' 

O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  glorious  day. 
And  sing  loud  paeans  through  the  crowded  way. 
When  in  triumphant  state  the  British  Muse, 
True  to  herself,  shall  barbarous  aid  refuse. 

And 
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And  in  the  Roman  niajesty  appear,  [near. 

Wliich  none  know  better,  and  none  come  so 


§  27.     Absalom  and  Aclatophcl.     Drydcn. 
In  pious  times,  ere  priestcraft  did  begin. 
Before  poly^;an>y  was  made  a  sin  ; 
When  man  on  many  multi})lied  liis  kind, 
Ere  one  to  one  was  cursedly  t-ontin'd  ! 
When  nature  prompted,  and  no  law  denied 
Promiscuous  use  of  concubine  and  i)ride  ; 
Then  Israel's  monarch,  after  Heaven's  own  heartj 
His  vigorous  warmth  did  variously  impart 
To  wives  and  slaves ;  and  wide  as  liis  command, 
Scattcr'd  his  Maker's  image  thro'  tile  land. 
jVIichal,  of  royal  blood,  the  crown  did  wear; 
A  soil  untirateful  to  the  tiller's  care  ; 
IS'ot  so  the  rest ;  for  several  mothers  bore 
To  godlike  David  several  sons  hi  fore. 
But  since,  like  slaves,  his  bed  they  did  ascend. 
No  true  succession  could  their  seed  attend. 
Of  all  the  rmmerous  progcnv,  was  none 
So  beautiful,  so  brave,  as  Absalom  : 
Whether  inspired  by  some  diviner  lust, 
His  father  got  him  with  a  |2;rcatcr  gust; 
Or  that  his  ctmscious  destiny  made  way. 
By  manly  beauty,  tt>  imperial  sway. 
Early  in  foreign  fields  lie  won  renown. 
With  kings  and  states  allied  tfj  Ibrael's  crown  : 
In  peace  the  thoughts  of  war  he  could  remove. 
And  secm'd  as  he  were  only  born  for  love. 
Whate'er  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease. 
In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please  : 
I  His  motions  all  accompanied  with  grace  ; 
And  paradise  was  open'd  in  his  face. 
With  secret  joy  indulgent  David  view'd 
His  youthful  image  in  his  son  renew'd  : 
To  all  his  wishes  nothing  he  denied  ; 
And  made  the  charming  Annabel  his  bride. 
What  faults  he  had  (for  who  from  fudts  is  free?) 
His  father  eeudd  not,  or  he  would  not  see. 
Some  warm  excesses  which  the  law  forbore. 
Were  construed  youth  iliat  purg'd  by  boilingo'cr. 
And  Ammons  murder,  by  a  specicms  name. 
Was  call'd  a  just  revenge  for  injur'd  fame. 
Thus  prais'd  and  lov'd  the  noble  youth  rernain'd. 
While  David  undisturbVl  in  Sion  reigu'd  ; 
But  life  can  never  be  sincerely  blest : 
Heaven  pi\nishes  the  bad,  and  proves  the  l^est. 
TheJews,  a  headstrong,  moody,  murm'ring  race. 
As  ever  tried  th'  extent  and  stretcli  of  grace  ; 
God's  pamper'd  people,  whom,  debauched  with 

ease. 
No  king  could  govern,  nor  no  Grf)d  could  please. 
Gods  they  harl  tried  of  every  shape  and  size. 
That  goldsmiths  could  produce,  or  priests  devise: 
These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free. 
Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty  ; 
And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent  was  found 
Of  men  by  laws  less  circumscrib'd  and  bound. 
They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  and  caves, 
And  thought  that  all  but  Savages  were  slaves. 
They  who,  when  Saul  was  dead,  withouta  blow, 
J'lade  foolish  Ishboshcth  the  crown  forego ; 


Who  banish'd  David  did  from  Hebron  bring, 
And  with  agen'ral  shout  proclaim'd  him  king. 
Those  very  Jews,  who  at  their  very  best 
Their  humor  more  than  loyalty  expreifs'd. 
Now  \\  onder'd  why  so  long  they  had  obey'd 
An  idol  monarch  which  their  hands  hadinade; 
Thought  they  mi2;ht  ruin  him  they  could  create. 
Or  melt  him  to  that  golden  calf  of  state. 
But  these  were  random  holts  :  no  form'd  design. 
Nor  ini'rest  made  the  factious  crowd  to  join;    • 
'J'hc  so'oert  part  of  Israel,  free  from  stain, 
VV'^ell  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful  reign  ; 
And  looking  backward  with  a  wise  aflright» 
Saw  scanjs  of  wounds  dishonest  to  the  sight : 
in  contemplation  of  whose  ugly  scars, 
Thty  curs'd  the  mem'ry  of  civil  wars. 
Tlie  moderate  sort  of  men  thus  qualified, 
Ihclin'd  the  balance  to  the  better  side  : 
And  David's  mildness  manag'd  it  so  w-ell. 
The  bad  found  no  occasion  to  rebel. 
But  when  to  sin  our  biassd  nature  leans. 
The  careful  devil  is  still  at  hand  with  means; 
And  providently  pimps  for  ill  de^sires  : 
The  good  old  cause  revivd  a  plot  requires. 
Plots  true  or  false  are  necessary  things 
To  raise  up.  commonvv-ealths,  and  ruin  kings. 

Th' inhabitants  of  old  Jerusalem — — 
Were  Jcbusites;  the  town  so  call'd  from  them*; 

And  theirs  the  native  right 

But  when  the  chosen  people  grew  more  strong. 
The  rightful  cause  at  length  became  the  wrong  ; 
And  ev'ry  loss  the  men  of  Jehus  bore. 
They  still  were  thought  God's  enemies  the  more. 
Thus  worn  or  weaken'd,  well  or  ill  content. 
Submit  they  must  to  David's  government ; 
Impoverish'd,  and  depriv'd  of  all  command, 
Their  taxes  doubled  as  they  lost  their  land  ; 
xVnd  what  was  harder  yet  to  flesh  and  blood. 
Their  gods  disgrac'd,  and  burnt  like  conimoa 

wood. 
This  set  the  heathen  priesthood  in  a  flame  ; 
For  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same. 
Of  whatsoe'er  descent  iheir  godhead  be. 
Stock,  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree. 
In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as  bolcT 
As  if  he  had  been  born  of  beatCn  gold. 
'I'he  Jewish  rabbins,  though  their  enemies, 
fn  this  conclude  them  honest  men  and  wise  : 
For  'twas  their  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 
F  espouse  his  cause  by  whom  theyeatand  drink. 
From  hence  began  th,'!t  plot,  the  nation's  cuise. 
Bad  in  itself,  but  represented  worse; 
Uais'd  in  extremes,  and  in  extremes  decried  ;  • 
With  oaths  affirm'd,  with  dying  vows  denied; 
Not  weigh'd  nor  winnow'd  W  the  multitude; 
But  swallow'd  in  the  mass,  unchew'd  and  crudcv 
Some  trulli  there  was,  butdash'd  and  brew'd  with 
To  please  the  foo!^,  and  puzzle  all  the  wise,  [lies  j 
.Succeeding  times  did  equal  folly  call. 
Believing  nothing,  or  believing  all. 
Th'  Egyptian  rites  the  Jebusites  embrac'd  ; 
Where  gods  were  recommended  by  their  taste. 
Such  savory  deities  nuist  needs  be  good. 
As  s^rv'd  lu  once  for  worship  and  for  food. 

By 
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By  force  tliey  could  not  introduce  tliesegods  ; 
Vor  leii  to 'one  iu  former  days  was  odds  ; 
So  fraud  was  us'd,  tlie  sacrificcr's  trade  : 
F<)ols  arc  more  hard  to  concjuer  than  pcrs\iade. 
Their  busy  teachers  udngled  with  thf  Jews, 
And  rak'd  for  convcrls  ev'n  tlio  court  and  citews  r 
"Which  Hebrew  priosls  the  more  unkinrllytooii, 
Because  the  fleece  acoom panics  the  flock. 
Some  thought  they  C-od's  anointed  meant  to  slay 
By  guns,  invented  since  full  many  a  day  : 
Our  author  swears  it  not ;  but  who  can  know 
How  far  the  devil  an<l  Jebusite;^  ma\-  <>;o  ? 
This  plot,  which  fail'd  for  want  of  co'unnon  sense, 
riad  yet  a  deep  and  dangerous  consequence  : 
For  as,  v\dien  ragiuLj  fevers  boil  the  blood. 
Tile  standing;  lake  soon  Hoats  into  a  flood. 
And  ey'ry  hosiiie  humor,  Avliich  before 
Slept  quiet  in  iis  channel,  bubbles  o'er; 
So  sev'ral  factions,  from  tliis  first  ferment,' 
Work  up  to  foam,  and  threat  the  government. 
Some    by   their    friends,    more    by    Llieiiiselves 

thou;;ht  wise, 
Oppos'd  the  pow'r  to  which  they  could  not  rise. 
Some  had  in  courts  been  great;  and  thrown  from 
I.tkefiendsjwereharden'd in  impenitence. [thence 
Some,  by  their  uionarch's  f:.'.tal  mercy,  grown 
From  panlon'd  rebels  kinsmen  to  tlie  throne. 
Were  rais'd  in  pow'r  and  public  ofiice  high  ; 
Strong  bands,  if  bands  un^irateful  men  could  tie. 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first; 
A  iiaiiirc  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Restless,  unlix'd  in  principles  and  place  ; 
III  pow'r  unpleas'd,  inipatie>it  of  disKr^if^e  : 
A  tiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way. 
Fretted  the  pigmy-body  to  decay, 
And  o'er-inforin'd  the  tenement  of  clay. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity  ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  danger  when  the  waveswenthigh. 
He  sought  the  storms  ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit. 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 
Cri-eat  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  par-titions  do  their  bounds  divide  ; 
Else  w  hy  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honor  blest, 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  j)leasc  j 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
To  than  unfeather'd  two-legg'd  thing,  a  Son  ; 
Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try  ; 
And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 
In  friendship  false,  iui placable  in  hate  ; 
Resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state. 
To  compass  this,  the  triple  bonrl  he  broke ;     ") 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook  ;  r 

And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke  :  J 

Then,  seis'd  with  fear,  yet  still  afl'ecting  fame, 
Usurp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 
So  easy  stillit  proves,  in  factious  times, 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill, 
W^iere  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ! 
Wherecroudscanwink,andnoofi'encebeknovvn, 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own ! 


Yet  fame  deserv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge  : 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With   niore    discerning   eyes,    or   hands  more 

'clean, 
Unbrib'd,  misought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 
Sv\  ift  of  dis))atcli,  and  eaay  of  access. 
Oh  i  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 
W"ith  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown  ; 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  that  oj)pres3'd  tlie  noble  seed  ; 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  son^. 
But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand  ; 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  tct  virtue's  land. 
Achiiophel,  grown  weary  to  possess      ' 
A  lawful  fame,  and  la/v  happiness, 
Disdaiii'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free, 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 
Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contriv'd  long  since. 
He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  prince  ; 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  jjeople's  cause 
Against  the  crown,  and  sculk'd  behind  thelaws. 
The  wish'd  occasion  of  the  j)lot  he  takes  ; 
Some  circumstances  finds,  but  more  he  makes  : 
By  Imzzing  emissaries  fills  the  ears 
Of  list'ning  crowds  with  jealousies  and  fears 
Of  arbitrary  counsels  brought  to  light, 
-\nd  proves  the  Kino;  himself  a  Jebusitc. 
Weak  arguments!  \\liich)et,  he  knew  full  well. 
Were  strong  with  people  easy  to  rebel. 
For,  govern'd  by  tlie  moon,  tlie  giddy  Jews 
Tread  thesaine  track  when  she  the  prime  renews  ; 
.Vnd  once  in  twenty  years,  their  scribes  record. 
By  natural  instinct  they  change  tlieir  lord. 
Achitophel  still  wants  a  chief,  and  none 
Was  found  so  fit  as  warlike  Absalom. 
Not  that  he  wish'd  bis  greatness  to  create. 
For  politicians  neither  love  nor  hate  : 
But,  for  he  knew  his  title  not  allow 'd 
Would  keep  him  still  depending  on  the  crowd  : 
That  kingly  pow'r,  thus  ebbing  out,  might  be 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  f>f  a  democracy. 
Him  he  attempts  with  studied  arts  to  please, 
And  sheds  his  venom  in  such  words  as  these  ; 

Auspicious  prince  !  at  whose  nativity 
Some  royal  planet  nil'd  the  southern  sky  ; 
Thy  longing  country's  darling  and  desire  ; 
Their  clou(iy  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire  ; 
Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended  Avand 
Divides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promis'd  land  j 
Whose  dawning  day,  in  ev'rv  distant  age. 
Has  exercis'd  the  sacred  prophet's  rage  ; 
The  people's  pray'r,  the  glad  diviner's  theme, 
The  young   men's  vision,    and  the  old  men's 

dream ! 
Thee,  Sa\  iour,  thee  the  nation's  vows  confess. 
And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless  : 
Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim, 
And  stanun'ring  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy 

name. 
How  long  wilt  thou  the  gen'ral  joy  detain. 
Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign  ; 
Content  in<^loriously  to  pass  thy  days, 
Like  pnc  of  Virtue's  fools  that  feed  on  praise  ; 

TilJ 
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Till  thy  fresh  ^loric<!,  which  now  shine  so  bnd\t, 
Grow  stale,  and  tfl<niish  with  our  diiily  slight  ? 
Believe  me,  royal  yomh,  thy  fruit  niuk  !)e 
Or  gatiier'd  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree. 
Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late. 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate  ; 
AV  hose  motions  if  we  watch  and  gmdcwith  si<ill,. 
For  human  good  depends  on  huuiaa  v,ii!. 
Oar  fortune  rolls  as  from  A  smooth  descent, 
And  from  the  first  impresj^ion  takes  the  l)ent : 
But,  if  unscis'd,  she  glides  away  like  wind. 
And  leaves  repentin;:^  lolly  far  behind. 
Now,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorious  prize, 
And  Sj^reads  her  locks  heforc  you  as  she  flies. 
Had  thus  old  David,  from  whose  loins  vou  spring:. 
Not  dar'd  when  fortune  call'd  him  to' be  king," 
At  Gath  an  exile  he  might  still  remain. 
And  Heaven's  anointing  oil  had  been  in  vain. 
Let  his  successful  youtU  your  hopes  engage  ; 
But  shun  the  example  oi'declining  age : 
Behold  him  setting  in  his  Western  skies. 
Tile  shadows  length'ning  as  the  vapors  rise. 
He  is  not  now,  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand        *) 
The  joyful  peo{)ie  throng'd  to  see  him  land,     / 
Covering  the  beack,  and  blackening  all  thef 
strand ;  j 

But,  like  the  prince  of  angels,  from  his  height, 
Come  tmnblingdovvnv/nrd  with  dinnnish'd  light; 
Betray'd  by  one  poor  plot  to  })nblic  scorn  ; 
Our  only  hicssing  since  his  curs'd  return  r 
Those  heaps  of  people  which  one  sheaf  <lid  bind. 
Blown  oil  and  scatter'd  hy  a  putf  of  wind. 
What  strength  can  he  to  your  designs  oppose, 
Naked  of  friends,  and  round  beset  with  foes  ? 
If  Pharaoh's  tloubtfnl  succour  he  shrxild  use, 
A  foreign  aid  would  tnore  incense  the  Jews  : 
Proud  i%pt  would  dissembled  friendship  bring; 
Foment  the  war,  but  not  support  the  King  : 


Unwarily  was  l^d  from  virtue's  ways, 

Made  drunk  wiih  honor,  and  debatK.h'd  with 


praise. 
Half  loth,  and  b; 
1^'or  royal  blood  v 
Me  I  bus  replied  ;- 
'["o  take  w,)  arms 


ilf  consent inc:  to  the  ill, 
,ithin  him  strn'j:glcd  still, 
-"And  whaf  pretence  have  I 
for  public  liberty? 


Nor  would  the 


royal  party  ere  unite 


With  Pharaoh's  arms' to  assist  the  Jebusije  ; 
Or,  if  they  should,theirint'rest  soon  would  bre, 
An;i  with  such  odious  aid  make  David  weak. 
All  sorts  of  men,  by  my  successful  arts, 
Abhorring  Idngs,  estrange  their  alter'd  hearts 
rroKi  David's  rule  ;  an(i  'tis  their  gen'ral  cry, 
llchgion,  commonwealth,  and  liberiy. 
If  you,  as  champion  of  the  public  good. 
Add  to  their  arms  a  chief  of  royal  l)lood. 
What  may  not  Isreal  hope,  and  what  applause 
Mi^htsuch  a  gen'ral  jjain  by  such  a  cause? 
Not  barren  praise  alone,  that  gaudy  flow'r. 
Fair  only  to  the  sight,  but  solid  i)0vv'r  ; 
.And  nobler  is  a  limited  command, 
(iiven  by  the  love  of  all  your  native  land, 
Than  a  successive  title,  long  and  dark, 
Drawn  from  the  mouldy  roll?  of  Noah's  ark. 

What  cannot  jjraise  effect  in  mighty  minds. 
When  flatt'ry  sooths,  and  when  ambition  blinds  i 
Desire  of  pow'r,  on  earth  a  vicious  weed. 
Vet  sprung  from  high,  is  of  celestial  seed  : 
In  (i(Kl  'tis  glory  ;  and  w  heti  men  aspire, 
'Tis  but  a  spark  too  much  of  heavenly  fire, 
Th'  ambli;ious  youth,  too  covetotis  of  fume. 
Too  full  of  angel's  ir.etai  in  his  frame. 


My  father  gnverits  Willi  unquestioned  right; 

Tile  faith's  defenrler,  and  n.ankind's  delight : 

Good,  gracious,  just,  ol)servant  of  the  laws  ; 

And  Heaven  by  wonders  hasest>ous'd  his  cause. 

Whom  lias  he  wrong'd  in  all  his  peaceful  reij^nl 

\A  ho  sues  for  justice  to  his  throne  in  \ain  ? 

What  millions  Itas  he  pardon'd  of  his  foe^. 

Whom  just  revenge  did  to  his  wrath  expose  ! 

Mild,  -easy,  hmnble,  studious  of  our  good  ; 

Inclin'd  to  mercy,  and  averse  from  blood. 

If  mildness  ill  with  stubborn  Israel  suit. 

His  critne  is  God's  belov'd  attribute. 

What  could  he  gain  his  people  to  betray. 

Or  change  his  right  for  arbitrary  sway  ? 

Let  haughty  Pharaoh  curse  w  itii  such  a  reign 

His  fruitful  Nile,  and  yoke  a  servile  train. 

If  David's  rule  Jerusalem  displease, 

The  dog-staf  heats  their  brains  to  this  disease. 

Why  then  should  I,  encouraging  the  bad. 

Turn  rebel,  and  run  ))opularly  mad  ? 

\\\re  he  the  tyrant,  who  by  lawless  might 

Oppress'd  the  Jews,  and  rafs'd  the  Jebusite, 

\^  eil  might  1  mourn  ;  but  nature's  holy  bands 

Would  curb  mv  spirits,  and  restndn  my  hands  r 

The  people  might  assert  their  liberty; 

Btit  \vhat  was  right  in  them  were  crime  in  me. 

Mis  t'avoT  leaves  me  nothing  to  require. 

Prevents  rny  wishes,  and  outrmis  desire  ; 

V\  hat  more  can  1  expect  while  David  lives? 

All  but  his  kingly  diadem  he  gives  : 

And  that  —  but  here  ho  paus'd  ;  then,  sighing^ 

said  — 
Is  justly  dcstin'd  for  a  worthier  head. 
,   Injr  when  my  lather  from  his  toils  sliall  rest, 
]  And  late  augment  the  number  of  the  blest, 
His  lawful  issue  shall  the  throne  ascend. 
Or  the  collateral  line,  where  tiiat  shall  end. 
His  brotlur,  though  oppresi.'d  with  vulgar  spite. 
Yet  dauntless,  and  secure  of  native  right, 
Ofev'iy  royal  virtue  stands  possest ; 
Still  dear  to  all  the  bravest  and  the  best. 
His  courage  f(X>s,  his  friends  his  truth  proclaim. 
His  loyalty  the  king,  the  world  his  fame. 
His  mercy  e'en  th'  offending  crowd  will  find  ; 
For  sure  he  coinesof  a  forgiving  kind. 
Why  should  1  then  repine ^it  Heaven's  decree. 
Which  gives  me  no  pretence  to  royalty  ? 
Yet,  oh  that  fate,  propitiously  inclin'd, 
Had  nds'd  mv  birth,  or  had  dehas'd  my  mind  ! 
To  my  large  soul  not  all  her  treasure  lent, 
And  then  i)etrav'd  it  to  a  mean  descent! 
I  fhid,  i  find  my  mounting  spirits  bold, 
.And  David's  paft  disdains  my  mother's  mould. 
Why  am  I  scanted  hy  a  niggard  birth  ? 
Mv  soul  di.sckums  the  kitulred  of  her  earth  ; 
And,  made  for  empire,  whispers  me  within, 
DcLiirt  of  greatnc<><>  U  a  godlike  sin. 
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Him  stactt^ering  so  when  hell's  dire  agent  found, 
While    fainting  virtue    scarce    maintain'd  her 

ground, 
He  pours  fresh  forces  in,  and  tlnis  replies: 
Th'  eternal  God,  supremely  good  and  wise. 
Imparls  not  these  prodigious  gifts  in  vain  : 
AViiat  wonders  are  reserv'd,  to  bless  your  reign  1 
Against  your  will  your  arguments  have  shown, 
buch  virtue's  only  ^iv'n  ta  guide  a  throne. 
Not  thatj'our  father's  mildness  I  contemn  ; 
But  manly  force  becomes  the  diudem. 
Tis  true,  he  grants  the  people  all  they  crave  ; 
And  more  perhaps  than  sid^jccts  ought  to  have  : 
I'or  lavish  grants  suppose  a  monarch  tame, 
And  more  his  goodness  than  his  wit  proclaim. 
But  when  should  people  strive  their  bonds  to 
If  not  when  kings  are  negligent  or  weak?  [break. 
Let  him  give  on  till  he  can  give  no  more. 
The  thrifty  sanhedrim  shall  keep  him  poor  : 
And  e\'ry  shekel  which  he  can  receive 
Shall  cost  a  limb  of  his  prerogative. 
To  ply  him  with  new  plots  shall  be  my  care. 
Or  plunge  him  deep  in  some  expensive  war  ; 
Which  when  his  treasure  can  no  more  supply, 
He  must,  with  the  reinains  of  kingship,  buy'. 
His  faithful  friends,  his  jealousies  and  fears 
Call  Jebusites,  and  Pharaoh's  pensioners  ; 
Whom  when  our  fury  from  his  aid  has  torn. 
He  shall  be  naked  left  to  public  scorn. 
The  next  successor,  whom  I  fear  and  hate, 
My  arts  have  made  obnoxious  to  the  state ; 
Turn'd  all  his  virtues  to  his  overthrow. 
And  gain'd  our  elders  to  pronounce  a  foe. 
His  right,  for  sums  of  necessary  gold, 
Shall  first  be  pawn'd,  and  afterwards  be  sold  ; 
Till  time  shall  ever-wanting  David  draw 
To  pass  vour  doubtful  title  into  law  :     • 
If  not,  the  j)eoi)le  have  a  right  supreme 
To  make  their  kings;  forkings  are  made  for  them. 
All  empire  is  no  more  than  pow'r  in  trust. 
Which,  when  resum'd,  can  be  no  longer  just. 
Succession,  for  the  general  good  design 'd. 
In  its  own  wrong  a  nation  cannot  bind  ; 
If  ali'ring  that  the  people  can  relieve, 
Petter  one  suffer  than  ihe  nation  grieve. 
The  Jews  well  know  their  pow'r:  ereSanl  they 

choose, 
God  was  their  king,  and  God  they  durst  depose. 
Urge  now  your  piety,  your  filial  name, 
A  father's  right,  and  fear  of  future  fame  ; 
The  public  good,  that  universal  call, 
To  which  e'en  Heaven  submitted,  answers  all 
Kor  let  his  love  enchant  your  gen'rous  mind  ; 
'Tis  nature's  trick  to  propagate  her  kind. 
Our  fond  begetters,  who  would  never  die, 
Ijove  but  themselves  in  their  posterity. 
Or  let  his  kindness  by  th'  effects  be  tried. 
Or  let  him  lay  his  vain  pretence  aside. 
God  said,  he  lov'd  your  father;  could  he  bring 
A  better  proof  than  to  anoint  him  king  } 
It  surely  show'd,  he  lov'd  the  shepherd  well. 
Who  gavL'  so  fair  a  f!ock  as  Israel. 
Wfjuld  David  have  you  thought  his  darling  son. 
What  means  he  ihcn  to  alienate  the  crewn  ? 


The  name  of  Godly  he  may  blush  to  bear  ;  • 
la 't  after  God's  own  heart  to  cheat  his  hciv  ? 
He  to  his  brother  p^ivcs  supreme  command, 
To  you  a  legacy  ot  barren  land  ; 
Perhaps  th'  old  harp  on  which  he  thumps  his  lays. 
Or  some  dull  Hebrew  ballad  in  your  praise. 
Then  the  next  heir,  a  prince  severe  and  ^vise, 
Already  looks  on  you  with  jealom  eyes  ; 
Sees  through  the  thin  disguises  of  your  arts. 
And  marks  your  progress  in  the  people's  hearts  ; 
Though. now  his  mighty  soul  his  grief  contains; 
He  meditates  revenge  who  Icost  complains  : 
And  like  a  lion,  slumb'ring  in  the  way. 
Or  jJcep  dissembling,  whife  he  waits  his  prey, 
His  fearless  foes  within  his  dijlawce  draws. 
Constrains  his  roaring,  and  contracts  his  paws  ; 
I'ill  at  the  last,  his  tinie  for  fury  found. 
He  shoots  with  sudden  vengeance  fromtl  leground .;, 
The  prostrate  vulgar  passes  o'er  and  spares. 
But  with  a  lordly  rage  his  hunters  tears. 
Your  case  no  tame  expedients  will  afford  : 
Hesolve  on  death,  or  conquest  by  the  sword, 
VV  hich  for  no  less  a  stake  than  life  you  draw  ; 
And  self-defence  is  nature's  eldest  law. 
Leave  the  warm  people  no  considering  time  ; 
For  then  rebellion  may  be  thought  a  crime. 
Avail  yourself  of  what  qccasion  gives. 
But  try  your  title  while  your  father  lives  : 
x\nd,  that  your  arms  may  have  a  fair  pretence. 
Proclaim  you  take  them  in  the  king's  defence ; 
Whose  sacred  life  each  moment  would  expose 
To  plots,  from  seeming  friends  and  secret  foes 
And,  who  can  sound  the  depth  of  David's  soul  ? 
Perhaps  his  fear  his  kindness  may  control. 
He  fears  his  brother,  though  he  loves  his  son. 
For  plighted  vows  too  late  to  be  undone. 
If  so,  by  force  he  wi;,hes  to  be  gain'd  : 
Like  women's  lechery  to  seem  constrain'd. 
Doubt  not :  but,  when  he  most  affects  the  frown, 
Conmiit  a  pleasing  rape  upon  the  crown. 
Secure  his  person  to  secure  your  cause  : 
They  who  possess  the  prince  poi^scss  the  law*. 

He  said  :  and  this  adrice  above  the  rest. 
With  A^^-salom's  mild  nature  suited  best  i 
Uublam'd  of  life,  ambition  set  aside. 
Not  stain 'd  with  cruelty,  nor  puff'd  with  pride. 
How  happy  had  he  been,  if  destiny 
Had  higher  plac'd  his  birth,  or  not  so  high  ! 
Ilis  kingly  virtues  might  have  claim'd  a  throne. 
And  bless'd  all  other  countries  but  his  own. 
But  charming  greatness  since  so  few  refuse, 
'Tis  justcr  to  lament  him  than  accuse. 
Strong  were  his  hopes  a  ri\'al  to  remove. 
With  blandishments  to  gain  the  public  love  : 
To  head  the  faction  while  their  zeal  was  hot. 
And  popularly  prosecute  the  plot. 
To  further  this,  Achitophel  unites 
The  malcontents  of  all  t^ie  Israelites  j 
Whose  diff'ring  parties  he  could  wisely  join, 
For  several  ends,  to  serve  the  sapie  design. 
The  best,  and  of  the  prinqes  some  were  such. 
Who  thought  the  pow'r  of  monarchy  too  uuich  i 
Mistaken  men,  and  patriots  in  their  hearts  ; 
Not  w  icked,  but  scduc'd  by  impious  arts  j 
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By  these  the  springs  of  property  were  bent, 

/\  nd  wound  so  liigh ,  ihey  crack'd  the  ;i,ov  eminent . 

Tlie  next  for  iut' rest  sought  t'  embroil  the  state, 

To  sell  their  'kiJy  at  a  dearer  nile, 

And  make  their  Jewish  markets  of  the  throne  ; 

Pretending  public  good  to  serve  their  own. 

Others  thought  kings  an  useless  heavy  load, 

Who  cost  too  much,  and  did  too  little  good. 

These  were  for  laying  honest  David  by, 

On  principles  of  }>nre  good  husbandry. 

With  themjoin'd  all  th'  haranguersof  the  throng, 

That  thought  to  gel  preferment  by  the  tongue. 

\A'ho  follow  next,  a  double  danger  bring. 

Not  only  hating  David,  but  the  king. 

The  Solymacan  rout ;  well  vers'd  of  old 

1  n  godly  faction,  and  in  treason  bold  ; 

Cow'ring  and  quaking  at  a  conqu'ror's  sword. 

But  lofty  to  a  lawful  prince  restor'd  ; 

Saw  with  disdain  an  Ethnic  plot  begun, 

Awd  scorn'd  by  Jebusites  to  be  outdone. 

Hot  Levites  headed  these  ;  who  pull'd  before 

From  th'ark,  wiiich  in  the  judge's  days  they  bore. 

Jiesum'd  their  cant,  and  with  a  zealous  cry 

Pursued  their  old  belov'd  theocracy  : 

When  sanhedrim  and  priest  enslav'd  the  nation, 

And  justified  their  spoils  by  inspiration  : 

For  who  so  fit  to  reign  as  Aaron's  race, 

»If  once  dominion  they  could  found  in  grace? 
These  led  the  pack,  though  not  of  surest  scent. 
Yet  deepest  mouth'd  against  the  government. 
A  num'rous  liost  of  dreaming  saints  succeed. 
Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed  ; 
*Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  pow'r  employ, 
Nothing  to  build,  and  all  things  to  destroy. 
Hut  far  more  num'rous  was  the  herd  of  sueh 
U  ho  think  too  liitle,  and  tvho  talk  too  much  ; 
'I'hesc  out  of  mere  instinct,  they  knew  not  why, 
Ador'd  their  fathers'  God,  and  property  ; 
And,  by  the  same  blind  benefit  of  fate, 
The  devil  and  the  Jebusite  did  hate  : 
Born  to  be  sav'd,  ev'n  in  their  own  despite, 

■Because  they  could  not  help  believing  right. 
Such  were  the  tools  :  but  a  ^vhole  Hydra  more 
R-emaifis  of  sprouting  Ijeads  too  long  to  score. 
Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  : 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand  j 
A  man  so  various  that  he  stecmVi  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 
Stifl' in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong; 
Wascv'ry  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  ; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemi>t,  fiddler,  state«nnn,  and  buffoon ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,i'hyming,drinking, 
besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Hlest  madman!  who  could  ev'ry  hour  employ. 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy. 
Railing  and  prai-^in^  were  his  usual  thenies  : 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgement,  in  extremes  : 
So  over-violent,  or  over-civjl. 
That  ev'ry  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  pecidiarart : 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert ; 
Beggar'd  by  fools,  w  hoin  still  he  faund  too  late  j 
Ih  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate: 


fic  laugh'd  himself  from  court ;  tlu  n  sought  relief 
By  fonning  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 
For,  spite  of  him,  ^he  weight  of  business-fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achilophcl  : 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 
He  loft  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

Titles  and  names 't  were  tedious  to  rehears^. 
Of  lords,  below  the  dignity  of  verse. 
Wits,  warriors,  commonwealths-men,  \vere  the 

best: 
Kind  husbands  and  mere  nobles  all  the  rest. 
And  therefore,  in  the  name  of  dulness,  be 
The  well-hung  Balaam  and  cold  Caleb  free : 
And  canting  Nadab  let  oblivion  damn. 
Who  made  Jiew  porridge  for  the  pascal  lamb. 
Let  friendship's  holy  band  some  names  assure  ; 
Some  their  own  worth,  andsome  let  scorn  secure. 
XoT  shall  the  rascal  rabble  here  have  place. 
Whom  kings  no  title  gave,  and  God  no  grace  : 
Not  bnll-fac'd  .Tonas,  who  coidd  statutes  draw 
'i'omean  rebellion,  and  make  treason  law. 
But  he,  though  bad,  is  follow'd  by  a  vyorse, 
Thewretch  who  heaven's  anointed  dar'd  to  curse  ; 
Shimei,  whose  youth  did  early  promise  bring 
Of  zeal  to  God  and  hatred  to  his  king, 
Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  rciVain, 
And  never  broke  the  Sabbath  but  tor  gain  : 
Nor  ever  was  he  known  an  oath  to  vent. 
Or  curse,  imless  against  the  go\ornment. 
Thus  heapitig  wealth  by  the  most  ready  way 
Among  Ine  Jews,  which  was  to  cheat  and  prayj 
The  city,  to  rew=ard  his  pious  hale 
Against  his  master,  chose  him  magistrate. 
His  blind  a  vase  of  justice  did  u|)ho[d'; 
His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of  gold  j 
During  his  othce  treason  was  no  crime  ; 
The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  glorious  time  ; 
For  Shimei,  though  not  prodigal  of  pelf. 
Yet  lov'd  his  wicked  neighbour  as  himself. 
\Vhea  two  or  three  were  gather'd  to  declaim -j 
Against  the  monarch  of  Jerusalem,  C 

Shimei  was  alw^iys  in  the  midst  of  them  ;       j 
And,  if  they  curs'd  the  king  when  he  was  by. 
Would  rather  curse  than  break  good  company; 
If  any  durst  his  factions  friends  accuse, 
He  pack'd  a  Jury  of  dissenting  Jews  ; 
Whose  fellow-feeling  in  the  godly  cause 
Would  free  the  sutPring saint  frolii  human  law?. 
For  laws  are  only  matle  to  punish  those 
Who  serve  the  king,  and  to  protect  his  foe>. 
If  any  leisure  time  he  had.  from  pow'r. 
Because  'tis  sin  to  misemploy  an  hour. 
His  business  was,  by  w  wting  to  persuade 
That  kings  were  useless,  and  a  cloglo  trade  : 
And,  that  his  noble  style  he  might  refine. 
No  Rechabite  more  shunn'd  the  fumes  of  wine. 
Chaste  wcreliis  cellars,  and  hisshrieval  board 
The  grossaess  of  a  city  feast  abhorr'd  ; 
His  cooks,  with  long  disguise,  their  trade  foi^ot; 
Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  brains  were  hot. 
Such  frugal  virtue  malice  may  accuse; 
But  sure  'twas  necessary  to  the  Jews  : 
For  towns  once  burnt,  such  magistrates  require 
As  dare  not  icntpt  God'ji  providence  by  fire. 
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With  spiritual  food  he  fed  l>is  servants  well. 
But  fVoe  from  flesij  tliai  made  tlie  Jews  rebel  t 
Ami  iM OSes'  laws  lie  held  iw  more  account. 
For  forty  days  of  fasting  in  the  mount. 
To  speak  the  rest,  who  belter  are  forgot, 
Would  tire  a  well-hreath'd  witness  of  the  plot. 
Yet,  Corah,  thou  shah  from  oblivion  pass  j 
Erect  thyself,  ihovi  monumental  brass. 
High  as  the  serpent  of  thy  metal  made. 
While  nations  stand  secure  beneath  thy  shade. 
What  though  his  birth  Avcrc  base,  yet  comets  rise 
From  earthly  vapors  ere  they  sJiine  in  skies. 
Prodigious  actions  may  as  well  be  done 
Bv  weaver's  issue,  as  by  prince's  son. 
Tliis  arch-attestor  for  the  public  good, 
}^y  thai  one  deed,  ennobles  all  his  blood. 
WIto  ever  ask'd  the  Avimess's  high  race. 
Whose  oath  with  martyrdom  did  Stephen  grace? 
Ours  was  a  Lcvitc  ;  and,  as  times  went  then. 
His  tribe  were  God  Ahnighty's  genilemeu. 
^Sunk  weR^  his  eyes,  his  voice  was  harsh  and  loud; 
Sure  signs  he  neither  choleric  was,  nor  proud  ; 
His  long  chin  prov'd  iiis  witj  hissaint-iike  grace 
A  church  vermillion,  and  a  Moses'  face. 
His  memory,  miraculously  f^reai. 
Could  plotsi  tixceeding  man's  belief,  rejreat; 
Which  therefore  cannot  be  accounted  lies. 
For  human  wit  could  never  such  devise. 
Some  future  truths  are  mingled  in  his  hook  ; 
But  where  the  witaiess  fail'd,  the  prophet  spoike ; 
Some  tilings  like  visionary  tiights  appear  ; 
The  sj)irit  caught  him  up  the  Lord  knows  w  here; 
And  gave  him  his  rubinuical  degree. 
Unknown  to  foreign  univerhiiy- 
His  judgement  yet  his  mcTnory  did  excel ; 
Which  pierc'd  his  wond'n)us  evidence  so  well. 
And  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Then  groaning  under  Jebusitic  cr'u'ics. 
Let  Israel's  foes  sus))ect  hrs  heavenly  call. 
And  rashly  judge  his  v\  rit  apocryphal ; 
Our  laws  for  such  affronts  have  forfeits  made  : 
He  takes  his  life  who  takes  away  his  trade. 
Were  I  myself  in  witness  Corali's  phice, 
The  wretcn  whodid  me  sucii  a  dire  disgrace 
Should  whet  my  memory,  thougli  once  forgot. 
To  make  him  an  appendix  of  my  plot. 
His  zeal  to  Heaven  made  him  his  prince  despise. 
And  load  his  person  with  indignities. 
But  zeal  peculiar  privilege  affords, 
Induljring  latitude  to  deeds  and  words  : 
And  Corah  might  for  Agag's  murder  call, 
In  terms  as  coarse  as  Samuel  iis'd  to  Saul. 
W^hat  others  in  his  evidence  did  join. 
The  best  that  could  be  had  for  love  or  coin. 
In  Corah's  own  predicament  will  fall ; 
For  Witness  is  a  common  name  to  all. 

Surrounded  thus  with  friends  of  ev'ry  sort. 
Deluded  Absalom  forsakes  the  court : 
Impatient  of  high  hopes,  urg'd  with  renown. 
And  fir'd  with  near  possession  of  a  crown, 
Th'  admiring  cro'i\'d  are  dazzled  with  surprise. 
And  on  his  goodly  person  feed  their  eyes. 
His  joy  conceal'd,  he  sets  himself  to  show; 
On  each  side  bowing  popularly  low  : 


His  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  words  he  frames' 
And  witli  familiar  ease  repeats  their  names. 
Thus  form'd  by  nature,  furnish'd  out  with  arts, 
Mc  glides  unfcit  huo  their  sf'cret  hearts. 
Then  with  a  kind  compassionating  look. 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke. 
Few  words  he  said  ;  but  easy  those  and  fit, 
Morcslow  than  Hyl)la-drops,and  far  more  sweet. 

I  mourn,  my  countrymen,  your  lost  estate  ; 
Though  farunablc  to  prevent  your  fate  : 
Ik'hold  a  banish'd  man,  for  your  dear  cause 
h^xpos'd  a  prey  to  arbitrary  laws ! 
Vttt  oh  !  that  1  alone  should  be  undonc^, 
Cut  off' from  empire,  and  no  more  a  son  ! 
Now  all  your  liberties  a  spoil  are  made ; 
Egypt  and  Tyrus  intercept  your  trade  ; 
And  Jebusites  your  sacred  rights  invade. 
My  father,  whom  with  rev'rence  yet  1  name, 
Charin'd  into  ease,  is  careless  of  his  fame  ; 
.And,  brib'd  with  petty  sums  of  foreign  gold. 
Is  grown  in  Baihsheba's  embraces  old  ; 
Exalts  I'.is  cneuiies,  his  friends  destroys  ; 
And  all  his  power  against  himself  cm plo}'s. 
He  gives,  and  let  him  give  mv  right  away  : 
But  why  should  he  his  own  and  yours  betray? 
lie,  only  he,  can  make  the  nation  bleed. 
And  ha  alone  from  my  revenge  is  freed. 
Take  then   my  tears  (with  that  he  Avip'd  his 

eyes), 
'Tis  all  the  aid  my  juescjU  pow'r  supplies  ; 
No  court-informer  can  these  arms  accuse  ; 
These  arms  may  sons  against  their  fathers  use  : 
And  'tis  my  wish  the  next  successor's  reign 
May  make  no  other  Israelite  complain. 
Youth,  })eauty,  graceful  actien,  seldom  fail  ; 
Ikit  common  iut'rest  always  will  prevail  : 
And  pity  never  ceases  to  be  shown 
To  hun  who  makes  tlic  people's  wrongs  his  own. 
'I'he  crowd,  that  still  believe  their  kings  oppress. 
With  lifted  hands  their  young  Messiah  bless  : 
Who  now  begins  liis  progress \o  ordain 
With  chariots,  horseancn,  and  a  numerous  train; 
From  cast  to  west  his  glories  he  displays," 
And,  like  the  sun,  ijlie  promls'd  land  surveys. 
I  Fame  runs  before  him  as  the  morning  star. 
And  shouts  of  joy  salute  him  from  afar  : 
Each  house  receives  him  as  a  guardian  god. 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 
But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend. 
This  moving  court,  that  caught  the  people's  eyes, 
And  sccm'd  but  pomp,  did  otlier  cuds  disguise  j 
Achitophel  had  form'd  it,  with  intent 
To  sound  the  depths,  and  fathom  where  it  went : 
The  people's  hearts,  distinguish  friends  from  foes. 
And  try  their  strength  before  they  came  to  blows. 
Yet  all  was  color'd  with  a  smooth  pretence 
Of  specious  love  and  duty  to  their  prince. 
Religion,  and  redress  of  grievances, 
Two  names  that  always  cheat  and  alwavs  please. 
Are  often  urg'd  ;  and  good  king  DaAid's  life 
Fndanger'd  by  a  brother  and  a  wife. 
Thus  in  a  pageant  show  a  plot  is  made  j 
And  peace  itself  is  war  in  mawiuevade. 

Oh 
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Oh  f<r)olis)i  isratl !  never  warn'd  by  ill  ! 
Still  the  saiue  bait,  and  circiunvcntcd  still  [ 
Did  ever  men  forsake  thf  ])resent  case  ; 
In  midst  of  health  ini<:giiie  a  disease  ; 
'Jake  pains  contingent  inischleis  to  foresee; 
jMake  heirs  for  monarchs,  and  Ibr  G'kI  decree  ? 
AVhat  shall  we  think  ?  Can  people  <»;i\e  away, 
Both  for  themselves  and  sons,  their  native  sway? 
Then  they  are  left  defenceless  to  the  sword 
Of  each  unhounded  arbitrary  \vn.\  : 
And  laws  are  vain,  by  wliich  we  right  enjoy, 
likinjjs  unquestion'd  can  those  laws  destroy. 
Yet  if  the  croud  he  judge  of  fit  and  just. 
And  kings  arc  only  oihcers  In  trust, 
Then  this  retamiing  cov'nant  was  dedar'd 
When  kings  were  njarie,  or  is  forever  barr'd. 
If  those  who  gave  the  sceptre  could  not  tie 
iiy  their  own  deed  their  own  ])os])erity, 
1  low  then  could  Adam  bind  liis  future  race  ? 
Uow  could  his  forfeit  on  mankind  take  place? 
Or  how  could  heavenly  justice  damn  us  all. 
Who  ne'er  consented  to  our  father's  fall  ? 
Then  kings  are  slaves  to  those  whom  they  com- 
mand, 
And  tenants  to  their  pco[)Ie's  pleasure  stand. 
Add,  that  the  ))ow'r  for  pro])erty  allow'd 
Is  mischievously  seated  in  the  crowd  : 
VoT  who  can  be  secure  of  private  right, 
li  sovereign  sway  may  be  dissolv'd  by  might? 
Nor  is  the  j)coi)le'sjud2;einent  always  true  : 
The  most  may  err  as  grossly  as  the  few  ; 
And  faultless  kings  run  down  b\-  conniK>n  cr}', 
For  vice,  o])pression,  and  for  tyranny, 
Wliat  standard  is  there  in  a  tickle  rout. 
Which,  flowing  to  the  mark,  runs  faster  but  ? 
Nor  only  crowds,  but  sanhedrims  may  be 
Infected  with  this  public  lunacy. 
And  share  the  madness  of  rebellious  times. 
To  murder  monarchs  for  imagin'd  crimes. 
If  they  may  give  and  take  whene'er  they  please. 
Not  kings  alone,  the  Godhead's  imjiges. 
But  government  itself,  at  length  must  lall 
To  nature's  state,  where  all  have  right  to  all. 
\  et,    grant    our   lords  the   people    kings    can 

make, 
What  prudent  men  a  settled  throne  would  shake  ? 
For  whatsoe'er  their  suiierings  were  before. 
That  change  they  covet  makes  them  sutier  more. 
All  other  errors  but  disturb  a  state  ; 
But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  fate. 
If  antient  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to  fall. 
To  patch  their  flaws,  and  buttress  up  the  wad. 
Thus  far  'tis  duty  :  but  here  fix  the  mark  ; 
For  all  beyond  it,  is  to  touch  the  ark. 
To  change  foundations,  cast  the  frame  anew. 
Is  work  for  rebels,  who  base  end«  pursue, 
At  once  divine  and  human  laws  control, 
And  mend  the  p.arts  by  ruin  of  tlie  whole. 
The  tamp'ring  world  is  subject  to  this  curse. 
To  physic  their  disease  into'a  Vv-orse. 

Now  what  relief  can  righteous  David  bring  ? 
How  f  ital  'lis  to  be  too  good  a  king  ! 
Friends  he  lias  few,  so  high  the  madness  gro^vs; 
Who  dares  be  such  must'^bc  the  people',  foeg. 


Yet  stmie  there  were,  ev'n  in  the  worst  of  day  s^ 
Sojne  let  mc  name,  and  naming  is  to  praise. ' 
In  tliis  short  filcBarzillai  lirst  appears  -, 
Barzillai,  crown'd  with  honor  and  with  years. 
Long  since,  the  rising  rebels  he  withstood 
In  regions  w  aste  beyond  the  Jordan's  flood  : 
L'nfortunatelv  brave  to  buoy  the  state  $ 
But  sinking  underneath  his  master's  fate  : 
In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  he  mourn 'd  j 
For  him  hcsufier'd,  and  with  him  return'd. 
The  court  he  practis'd,  not  tlie  courtier's  art  : 
l^irge  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  w^as  his  heart. 
Which  well  the  noblest  objects  knew  to  choose, 
The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording  ^luse. 
His  iK'd  could  oiK'e  a  fruitful  issue  boast ; 
Now  more  than  half  a  father's  name  is  lost. 
His  eldest  hope,  with  ev'ry  grace  adorn'd. 
By  me  (so  Heaven  will  have  it)  always  moum'd 
And  always   honor'd,  snatch'd   in  manhood's 
B' unequal  fates,  and  providence's  c-rime  :  [prime 
Yet  not  before  the  goal  of  honor  won,  -\ 

All  i^arts  fullfiird  of  subject  and  of  son  :  C 

Swift  was  the  race,  but  short  the  time  to  run.j 
Oh  narrow  circle,  but  of  ])Ow'r  divine, 
Scanted  in  space,  but  perfect  in  thy  litte ! 
By  sea,  by  land,  thy  matchless  wortlnvas  known, 
Arn^s  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thy  own  : 
Thy  force  infus'd  the  fainting  Tyrinns  propp'd  ; 
And  haughty  Pharaoh  found  his  fortune  stopp'd. 
Oh  antient  honor !  oh  unconquer'd  r.and. 
Whom  foes  unpunish'd  never  could  witiistand! 
But  Israel  was  unworthy  of  his  name  : 
Short  is  the  date  of  all  immod'rate  fame. 
It  looks  as  Heaven  our  ruin  had  design 'd. 
And  durst  not  trust  thy  fortune  and  thy  mind. 
Now,  free  from  earth,  thy  disetjcumber'd  soul 
Mounts  up,  and  leaves  behind  the  clouds  awd 

starry  pole  : 
From  thence  thy  kindred  legions  niay'st  thou 

bring. 
To  aid  the  guardian  angel  of  thy  king. 
Here  stop,  my'Muse,  here  cease  tliy  painful  flight : 
No  pinions  can  jmusuc  inunortal  height : 
Tell  gcK-)d  Barzillai  thou  canst  sing  no  more. 
And  tell  thy  soid  she  should  have  fled  before  : 
Or  fled  she  with  his  life,  and  left  this  verse 
To  hang  on  her  (kqxirted  patron's  iiearse  ? 
Now  take  thy  steepy  flight  from  hea\en,  and  see 
If  thou  canst  find  on  earth  another  he  : 
Another  he  would  be  too  hard  to  find  ; 
See  then  whom  thou  canst  see  not  far  behind. 
Zac^c  the  pxicst,  whom,  shunning  povv'i  and 

place, 
H.is  lowly  mind  advanc'd  to  David's  grace. 
With  him  the  Sagan  of  Jerusalem, 
Of  hospitable  soul,  and  noble  stem  ; 
Uim  ot  the  western  dome,  whose  weighty  ;ense 
Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  elcquencc. 
The  prophet's  sons,  by  such  example  led. 
To  learning  and  to  loyalty  were  bred  : 
For  colleges  on  bounteous  kiiigs  depend  ; 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend. 
To  tlicse  succeed  the  pillar ^  of  the  laws  ; 
Who  best  can  plead,  and  hmt  can  iudge,  a  cause. 

Next 
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Kext  tlieni  a  train  of  lova.1  peer?;  ascend  ; 
SlKirp-jsiJ^nH';  Adriel,  tlif  Muses'  iViend, 
Himself  0  iMuse ;  in  sauliedrims  debate 
True  to  his  jirince,  but  not  a  slave  of  state  ; 
W  honi  David's  love  \\  ith  honors  difi  adorn, 
Tl)at  from  his  disobedient  son  were  torn. 
J(jiham  of  jiiercin^i  wit,  and  pregnant  thought. 
Endued  by  nature,  and  by  learning  taught. 
To  move  assemblies,  who  but  only  tried 
T lie  worse  awhile,  then  cliose  the  better  side  : 
Nor  chose  alone,  but  turn'd  the  balance  too  ; 
kV)  much  the  weight  of  one  brave  man  can  do. 
Hushai,  the  friend  of  David  in  distress  ; 
In  [mblic  storms  of  manly  stedfastness  : 
By  foreign  treaties  he  int'orm'd  his'  youth, 
Andjoin'd  experience  to  his  native  iruth. 
His  irUj;;al  care  supplied  the  wanting  throne; 
I'Vugal  for  tjiat,  but  bounteous  of  his  own  : 
'Tis  easy  conduct  when  exchecqtiers  flow; 
But  hard  the  task  to  manage  well  the  low  : 
For  sov'rcign  pow'r  is  too  depress'd  or  higli, 
AVhen  kings  are  forc'd  to  sell,  or  crowds  to  buy. 
Indulge  one  labor  more,  my  weary  Muse, 
For  Amiel :  who  can  Amiel's  praise  refuse  ? 
Of  antient  race  by  birth,  but  nobler  yet 
In  his  own  worth,  and  without  title  great : 
The  sanhedrim  long  time  as  chief  he  rul'd, 
Their  reason  guided,  and  their  passion  cool'd  : 
So  dext'rous  Avas  he  in  the  crowns  defence. 
So  form'd  to  sp^ak  a  loyal  nation's  sense. 
That,  as  their  band  was  Israers  tribes  in  small. 
So  fit  was  he  to  represent  them  all. 
Now  rasher  charioteers  the  seat  ascend. 
Whose  loose  careers  his  steady  skill  commend  : 
They,  like  th'  unequal  ruler  of  the  day, 
Misguide  the  seasons,  and  mistake  the  way  ; 
Wlule  he  withdrawn  at  their  mad  labors  smiles, 
And  safe  enjoys  the  sabbath  of  hi,-,  toils. 

These  were  the  chief.asmall  but  faithfulband-^ 
Of  worthies,  in  the  bre^ich  who  (i;ir'd  to  stand,  C 
And  tempt  th'  united  fur)'  of  the  land.  3 

•With  grief  they  vicvv'd  such  pow'rful  engine^ 

bent 
To  batter  down  the  lawful  government : 
A  num'rous  faction,  with  pretended  frights. 
In  sanhedrims  to  plpme  the  rc^^al  rights  ; 
The  trac  successor  from  the  court  remov'd  ; 
Tlie  plot  by  hireling  witnesses  improv'd. 
These  ills  they  saw,  and,  as  their  duty  bound, 
They  show'd  the  king  the  danger  oi'  the  wound  : 
Thatnocoucessions  from  tlie  throne  would  please, 
But  lenitives  fomented  the  di.ease  : 
That  Absalom,  ambitious  of  tlie  crown, 
Was  made  the  lure  to  draw  the  people  down  : 
That  false  Achitophel's  pernicious  hate 
Had  turn'd  the  plot  to  ruiji  church  and  state ; 
The  council  violent,  the  rabble  worse  : 
That  Shimei  taught  Jerusalem  to  curse. 

With  all  these  loads  of  injuries  opprcst, 
And  long  revolving  in  his  careful  breast 
Th'  event  of  things,  at  last  his  paticjice  tir'd. 
Thus  from  his  royal  throne,  by  heaven  inspir'd, 
The  godlike  David  spoke  ;  with  aw.fid  fear  . 
His  truiu  iheif  Maker,  in  their  masxer  hear  :. 
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Tiuis  long  have  I,  by  native  mercy  sway'd. 
My  wrongs  dissembled,  mv  revenge  delay 'd  : 
vSo  willing  to  forgive  th'  onendingage; 
So  much  the  father  did  the  king  assuage. 
Hut  now  so  far  my  clemency  they  slight, 
Th'  offenders  question  my  forgiving  right ; 
That  one  was  made  for  many,  they  contend ; 
But  'tis  to  rule  ;  for  that 's  a  monarch's  end. 
They  call  my  tenderness  of  blood  my  fear  ; 
Though  manly  tempers  can  the  longest  bear. 
Yet,  since  they  will  divert  my  native  course, 
'Tis  time  to  show  I  am  not  good  by  force. 
Those  heap'd  affronts  that  haughty  subjects  bring 
Are  burdens  for  a  camel,  not  a  King. 
Kings  are  the  public  pillars  of  the  state. 
Born  to  sustain  and  prop  the  nation's  weight : 
If  my  young  Samson  will  pretend  a.  call 
To  shake  the  column,  let  him  share  the  fall  : 
Hut,  oh  !  that  yet  he  w  ould  repent  and  live  ! 
How  easy  'tis  for  parents  to  forgive  ! 
With  how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be  won 
From  nature,  pleading  for  a  darling  son  ! 
Poor,  pitied  youth,  by  my  palcrnal  care 
Kais'd  up  to  all  the  height  his  fame  could  bear  : 
Had  God  ordain'd  his  f^Ue  for  empire  born. 
He  Avould  have  given  his  soul  another  turn  : 
Guird  with  a  patriot's  name,  whose  modern 

sense 
Is  one  that  would  by  law  supplant  his  prince ; 
The  people's  brave,  the  politician's  tool ; 
Never  was  patriot  yet  but  was  a  fool. 
Whence  comes  it  that  leligiou  and  the  laws 
Should  more  be  Absaknn's  than  David's  cause? 
His  old  iiisiructor,  ere  lie  lost  his  place. 
Was  never  tiioufihi  endued  with  so  much  grace. 
Good  heavens',  how  faction  can  a  patriot  paint  1 
My  rebel  ever  proves  my  people's  saint. 
Would  they  impose  an  Ikmi  upon  the  throne. 
Let  sanhedrims  be  taught  to  give  their  own. 
A  king's  at  least  a  part  of  government ; 
And  mine  as  retjuisite  as  their  consent  : 
Without  my  leave  a  future  king  to  choose, 
infers  a  right  the  present  to  depose. 
Tl"ue,  they  petit ition  lyie  t'  approve  their  choice; 
But  Esau's  haiids  suit  ill  with  Jacob's  voice. 
•My  pious  subjects  for  my  safety  pray  ; 
Which  to  secure,  they  take  my  i)ow'r  away. 
From  plots  and  treasons  heaven  preserve  my  years, 

.  Jku  save  me  most  horn  my  petitioners ! 
Unsatiaie  as.  the  barren  womb  or  grave, 
God  cannot  grant  so  much  as  they  can  crave. 
What  then  is  left,  but  with  a  jealous  eye 
To  guard  the  small  remains  of  loyalty  ? 
The  law  shall  still  direct  my  peaceful  sway. 
And  the  same  law  teach  rebels  to  obpy  : 
Votes  ^hall  no  more  establish'd  power  control. 
Such  votes  as  make  a  part  exceed  the  whole. 
No  groundless  clamors  shall  mv  friends  remove, 

1  Xor  crowds  have  pow'r  to  punish  ere  they  [>rove ; 
For  Gods  and  godlike  kings  their  careexprcss. 
Still  to  defend  their  servants  in  distress. 

j  Oh,  that  my  jww'r  to  saving  were  confin'd  ! 
Whyam  I  forc'd,  like  heaven,  against  my  mind, 
To  make  examples  of  another  kmd  I 

Must 
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Must  I  at  length  the  sword  of  justice  draw  ? 
Oh  curst  effects  of  necessary  law  ! 
How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy  scan  ! 
Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. 
Law  they  require,  let  law  then  ^how  her  face; 
They  could  not  be  content  to  look  on  grace. 
Her  hinder  parts,  but  with  a  daring  eve 
To  tempt  the  terrier  of  her  front,  and  die. 
By  their  own  arts  'tis  ri<2:ineously  decreed. 
Those  dire  artificers  of  death  shall  blued  ; 
Against  themselves  their  witnesses  will  swear, 
Tdl,  vipor-likc,  tiieir  motlicr  plot  they  tear ; 
And  suck  for  nulriment  that  bloody  gore  ; 
Which  was  their  [)rlnciple  of  life  before. 
Their  Belial  with  their  Beelzebub  will  light : 
Thus  on  my  foes  my  foes  shall  do  me  right. 
Nordoubt  th'  event:  for  factious  crowds  jcugage. 
In  tlieir  fir<5t  ouvsel,  all  their  brutnl  rage. 
Then  let  the  n  take  an  unresisted  course  : 
Betire,  and  traverse,  ajid  delude  their  force: 
But  when  they  stand  all  breathless,  urge  thefight. 
And  rise  np(jn  them  with  redouldcd  might : 
For  lawful  pow'r  is  still  superior  found  ; 
When  long  driv'n  back,  at  length  it  stands  the 
ground. 
He  said :  th'  Almighty  nodding  gave  consent  j 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firmament. 
Henceforth  a  series  of  new  time  began, 
The  mighty  years  in  long  procession  ran  : 
Once  more  t'lte  godlike  IXivid  was  restored, 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 


PART    11. 

"  —  S«  quls  tamen  h.xc  quoque,  si  quis 
"  Captus  amore  leget — " 

In  the  year  168O,  Mr.  Drijdcn  undcrionk  the 
poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitophcl,  upon  the  de- 
sire of  king  Charles  II.  The  performance  teas 
applauded  hi/  ever?/  one  ;  and  several  persons 
pressing  him  to  write  a  Sceoud  Part,  he,  upon 
declining  it  himself  spoke  to  Mr.  Tate  to  write 
one,  rpid  gace  him  his  adrice  in  the  direction  of 
it :  and  that  part  beginning  with 

''  Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press," 

ayid  cjiding  ivil.h 

*'  To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee," 

containing  near  tiro  hundred  verses^  ivas  entirely 
Mr.  Dri/dens  composition,  besides  some  touches 
in  other  places.  —  The  preceding  lines,  upivards 
of  three  hundred  in  number,  mere  written  by 
Mr.  Tate.    The  poem  is  here  printed  complete. 

ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL. 

Since  men,  like  beasts,  each  other's  prey  were 

maile  ; 
•Since  trade  began,  and  |>riesthood  grew  a  trade  ; 
Since  realms  were  form'd,  none  sure  so  curst  as 

those 
That  madly  their  own  happiness  oppose  ; 
There  Heaven  itself,   and  godlike  knigs  in  vain 
Shg w'f  dDwn  the  manna  of  a  gentle  reign  : 


While  pampcr'd  crowds  to  mad  sedition  run. 
And  monarchs  by  indulgence  are  undone. 
Thus  David's  clemency  was  fatal  grown. 
While  wealthy  faction  aw'd  the  wanting  throne; 
For  now  their  sovereign's  orders  to  contemn 
Was  held  the  charter  of  Jerusalem  ; 
His  rights  t'  invade,  his  tributes  to  refuse, 
A  privilege  peculiar  to  the  .lews; 
As  if  from  neavenly  call  this  licence  fell. 
And  .lacob's  seed  were  chosen  to  rebel ! 

Achitophcl  with  triumph  sees  his  crimes 
Thus  suited  to  the  madne.-s  of  the  times; 
And  Absalom,  to  make  his  hopes  succeed. 
Of  flatt'ring  charms  no  longer  stands  in  need  ; 
While,  fond  of  change,  tho'ne'er  sodeariybought, 
Ourtribcsoutstript  theyouth's  ambitiousthought. 
His  swiftest  hopes  with  swifter  homage  meet, 
And  crowd  their  servile  necks  beneath  his  feet. 
Thus  to  his  aid  while  pressing  tides  re[)air. 
He  mounts,  and  spreads  his  streamers  in  the  air. 
The  charms  of  empire  might  his  youth  mislejid, 
But  what  can  our  oesotied  Israel  plead  ? 
Sway'd  Iw  a  monarch  whose  j^erene  commaird 
Seems  half  the  blessing  of  our  promis'd  land. 
Whose  only  grievance  is  excess  of  ease  ; 
Freedom  our  pain,  and  jjlenty  our  disease  ! 
Yet,  as  all  folly  would  lav  claim  to  sense. 
And  wickedness  ne'er  wanted  a  pretence. 
With  argument,  they'd  make  their  treason  good^ 
And  rigliteous  David's  self  with  slanders  load  : 
That  arts  of  foreign  sway  he  did  affect, 
And  guilty  Jebusitcs  from  law  protect, 
^^^hose  very  chiefs,  con\  ict,  were  never  freed  ; 
Nay,  we  have  seen  tlieir  sacrifices  bleed  ! 
Accusers'  infamy  is  urg'd  in  vain. 
While  in  the  bounds  of  sense  they  did  contain  ; 
But  soon  they  launcii'd  into  th'unfathom'd  tide. 
And  in  the  depths  they  knew  disdain'd  to  ride. 
For  probable  nisco\eries  to  dispense 
Was  tliought  below  a  pensitm'd  evidence  ; 
Merc  truth  was  dull,  nor  suited  with  the  port 
Of  pamper'd  Corah  when  advanc'd  to  conrr. 
No  less  than  wonders  nov/  they  will  impose. 
And  projects  -.  oid  of  grace  or  sense  disclose. 
SuT>h  was  the  change  on  pious  Michael  brought, 
Michael  that  ne'er  was  cruel  even  in  thought. 
The  best  of  queens  and  most  obedient  wife, 
Impeach'd  of  curst  designs  on  David's  life  1 
His  life,  the  theme  of  her  eternal  pray'r, 
'Tis  scarce  so  much  his  guardian  angel's  care : 
Not  summer  morns  such  mildness  can  disclose. 
The  Hcrmon  lily,  nor  the  Sharon  rose. 
Neglecting  each  vain  pomp  of  majesty, 
TransportcdMichael  feeds  her  thoughts  on  high: 
She  lives  with  angels,  and,  as  angels  do, 
Quitsheaven  sometimes  toblcss  the  world  below: 
Where, cherlsirdbyherboiinty'splenteousspring. 
Reviving  widows  smile,  and  orphans  sing.  ^ 
Oh  !  when  rebellious  Israel's  crimes  at  height 
Are  thrcaten'd  with  her  lord's  approaching  iate; 
The  pie'.y  of  Michael  then  remain 
Inlleaven's  remembrance,  and  [)rolonghis  r<;igh! 

Less  desolation  di<l  the  pest  pursue 
Tliat  from  Dan's  limits  to  Becrsheba  slew, 
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Less  fatal  the  repeated  wars  of  Tyre, 
And  less  Jerusalem's  avenging  fire  ; 
With  gentler  terror  these  our  state  o'er-ran, 
Than  ,snice  our  evidencing  days  began  ! 
On  ev'ry  cheek  a  pale  confusion  sat. 
Continued  fear  beyond  the  worst  of  fate  ! 
Trust  was  no  more ;  art,  science,  useless  made  ; 
All  occuy)ations  lost  but  Corah's  trade, 
^leanwhde  a  guard  on  modest  Corah  wait> 
If  not  for  safety,  needful  yet  for  state. 
Well  mighi  hedeem  eachpeerand  princehis  slave. 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  tribes  which  he  could  save  : 
Ev'n  vice  in  him  was  virtue  —  what  sad  fate 
But  for  his  honesty  had  seis'd  our  state  ! 
And  witli  what  tyranny  had  we  been  curst. 
Had  Corah  never  prov'd  a  villain  first ! 
T' have  told  his  knowledge  of  th'  intrigue  in 
Had  been,  alas  !  to  our  deponent's  loss:   [gross, 
The  travell'd  Levite  had  th'  experience  got, 
To  husband  well,  and  make  the  best  of 's  plot ; 
And  tiierefore,  like  an  evidence  of  skill, 
With  wise  reser\  es  secur'd  his  pension  still ; 
Not  Quite  of  fuUire  povv'r  himself  bereft. 
But  hmbos  large  for  unbelievers  left. 
And  now  his  writ  such  reverence  had  got, 
'Twas  worre  than  plotting  to  susj^K-ct  his.  plot. 
Some  were  so  well  convinc'd, they  made  no  doubt 
T'hemselves  to  help  the  founder'd  swearers  out. 
Some  had  their  sense  im|)os'd  on  by  their  fear, 
But  move  for  interest  sake  belifve  and  swear  : 
Even  to  that  height  with  some  the  phrenzy  grew, 
They  rag'd  to  find  their  danger  not  prove  true. 

Yet,  than  all  these  a  viler  crew  remaiji. 
Who  with  Achitophel  the  cry  maintain  ; 
Not  urg'd  by  fear,  nor  tin-o'  nii^guided  sense  — 
Blind  zeal  and  starving  need  had  some  pretence — 
Bat  for  the  good  old  cause  that  did  excite 
Th'  original  rebel's  wiles  —  revenge  and  spite. 
These  raise  the  plot  to  have  the  scandal  thrown 
'  Upon  the  bright  successor  of  the  crown. 
Whose  virtue  with  such  wrongs  theyhadpursued, 
As  seem'd  all  hope  of  pardon  to  exclude. 
Thus,  while  on  private  ends  their  zeal  is  built. 
The  cheated  crowd  apjdaudand  sharetheirguilt. 

Such  practices  as  these,  too  gross  to  lie 
Long  unobserv'd  by  each  discerning  evr. 
The  more  judicious  Israelites  unspol^^l, 
'i'hough  still  the  charm  the  giddy  rabble  held. 
Even  Absalom,  amiflst  tlic  dazzling  beams 
Of  empire,  and  ambition's  flatt'ring  dreums. 
Perceives  th6  plot|  too  foul  to  be  excus'd. 
To  aid  designs,  no  less  pernicious,  iis'd  : 
And,  filial  sen  e  yet  striving  in  his  breast, 
Thus  to  Acliitopliel  his  doubts  express'd  : 
(VVhv  are  my  thoughts  lipon  a  crown  employM, 
Which  once  obtain'd  can  be  but  half  enjoy 'd  ? 
Not  so  when  virtue  did  my  arms  require, ' 
And  to  my  fiither's  wars  I  flcv/  entire. 
Mv  regal  pow'r  how  will  my  foes  resent, 
W  hen  I  myself  have  scarce  mv  own  consent ! 
Give  me  a  son's  unblen^ish'd  truth  as-ain. 
Or  quench  the  s})arks  of  duly  that  remain. 
How  slight  to  force  a  throne  that  legions^uard 
The  task  to  me;  to  prove  vmjust,  how  hard ! 


A  nd  i f  th'  imagln'd  guilt  thus  wound  my  thought. 
What  will  it  when  the  tragic  scene  is  wrought? 
Dire  war  must  first  be  conjur'd  from  below, 
The  realm  we  'd  rule  we  first  must  overthrow  ; 
And  when  tlie  civil  furies  are  on  the  wing,  "^ 
'i'hat  blind  and  undls!  inguish'd  slaughters flmg,  f 
Who  knows  what  impious  chance  may  reach C 
the  king?  J 

Oh  !  rather  let  me  perish  in  the  strife. 
Than  have  my  crown  the  price  of  David's  life! 
Or,  if  the  tempest  of  the  war  he  stand, 
In  peace,  some  vile  officious  villain's  hand 
His  soul's  anointed  temple  may  invade  ; 
Or,  press'd  by  clain'rous  crowds,  myself  be  madlft 


Hisnmrderer  —  rebellious  crowds,  v/hose  guilt 
Shall  dread  hij>  vengeance  till  his  blood  be  spilt* 
Which  if  n\y  filial  tenderness  oppose. 
Since  to  the  empire  by  their  arms  1  rose, 
Those  very  arms  on  me  shall  beeniploy'd, 
A  new  usurper  crown'd,  and  I  destroy 'd. 
The  same  pretence  of  pul)lic  good  will  hold. 
And  nev/  xAchitophels  be  found  as  bold 
To  urge  the  needful  change,  perhaps  the  old. 

He  said  :  the  statesman  with  a  smile  replies, 
A  smile  that  did  his  rising  spleen  disguise  : 
My  thoughts  presum'd  our  labors  at  an  end, 
And' are  we  stdl  with  conscience  to  contend, 
W' hose  want  in  kings  as  needful  is  allow'd 
As  'tis  for  them  to  find  it  in  the  crowd  ? 
Far  in  tlie  doubtful  passage  you  are  gone. 
And  only  can  be  safe  by  pressing  on. 
The  crown's  true  heir,  a  prince  severe  and  wistf^ 
Has  view'd  vour  motions  long  with  jealous  eyes; 
Your  person's  charms,  your  more  prevailing  arts, 
.'\nd  mark'd  your  j^roiress  in  the  people's  hearts^ 
Whose  jjatience  is  th'  effect  of  stinted  pow'r> 
But  treasures  vengeance  for  the  fatal  hour  ; 
And,  if  remote  the  peril  he  can  bring, 
YowY  present  danger's  greater  from  the  king. 
Let  not  a  j>arent's  nauie  deceive  your  sense, 
Nor  trust  the  father  in  a  jealous  prince! 
Vour  trivial  faults  if  he  could  so  resent. 
To  doom  you  little  less  than  banishment, 
What  rage  must  your  presumption  since  inspire! 
Against  his  orders  you  return  from  Tyre. 
Nor  only  so,  but  with  a  pomp  more  high. 
And  open  court  of  popularity, 
jThe  factious  tribes — And  this  reproof  from  thee? 
The  prince  rc]*lies,  O  statesman's  winding  skill! 
I'hey  first  condeuui  that  first  advis'd  the  ill  1 
Illustrious  youih,  leturn'd  Achitopliel, 
Misconstrue  not  the  words  that  mean  you  well. 
Thee  course  you  steer  I  v.-orthy  blan)e  conclude. 
But  'tis  because  you  leave  it  unpursned. 
A  monarch's  crown  with  fate  surrounded  lies; 
W^ho reach,  lay  hold  on  death  that  miss  the  pri^e. 
Did  you  for  this  expose  yourself  to  show. 
And  to  the  crowd  bow  popularly  low  ? 
For  this  your  glorious  progress  next  ordain, 
With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  numerout; traip^ 
With  fame  before  you  like  the  morning  stur. 
And  shouts  of  joy  saluting  from  afar  ? 
Oh,fromtheheightsyou'vereach'dbuttakeaview', 
Scarce  leading  Luciftr  coidd  fall  like  you  ! 
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And  mn:.t  I  here  my  shipnreckM  arts  bemoan ?• 
Have  I  for  this  so  oft  inade  Israel  groan  ? 
^'our  single  int'rest  with  the  nation  weigh'd  ? 
And  turn'd  the  scale  where  your  desires  were  laid? 
Kvcn  when  at  hehii  a  course  souang'roiis  mov'd 
To  land  your  hopes  as  my  removal  prov'd  ? 

I  not  dispute,  tlie  royal  youth  rej)iies. 
The  known  perfection  of  your  policies  ; 
Nor  in  Achiiophel  yet  grudge  or  hianie 
The  pri\'ilcgc  that  statesmen  ever  claim  ; 
Who  private  int'reiit  never  yet  pursiu'd. 
But  still  H'ctcnded  'twas  lor  otlit r^'  j-jood  : 
What  pohuciau  yet  e'er  scap'd  liis  fate. 
Who  saving  his  own  neck  not  sav'd  the  state? 
From   hence  on   cv'ry   humorous    wind    that 

vcer'd, 
With  shifted  sails  a  several  course  you  steer'd. 
What  from  a  sway  did  David  e'er  pursue. 
That  seem'd  like  absolute,  but  sprung  from  you? 
\\  ho  at  your  instance  (juash'd  each  penal  law. 
That  kept  dissenting  factious  Jews  in  awe  ; 
And  who  suspends  fix'd  laws,  may  abrogate ; 
TliHi  done,  form  new,  and  so  enslave  the  state. 
Hvcn  property,  wh()sc  champion  now  you  stand. 
And  seem  for  this  the  idol  of  the  land. 
Did  ne'er  sustain  such  violence  before, 
As  when  your  counsel  shut  \Uc  royal  store ; 
Advice,  that  ruin  to  whole  tribes  procur'd. 
But  secret  kept^:ll  your  own  banks  sccur'd. 
Recount  with  ibis  the  triple  cov'nant  broke. 
And  Israel  fitted  for  a  foreign  yoke; 
Kor  here  your  counsel's  fatal  progress  staid. 
But  sent  our  levied  pow'rs  to  Pharaoh's  aid. 
Hence  Tyre  and  Israel  low  in  ruins  laid. 
And  Eg)'pt,  once  their  scorn,    their  common 

terror  made, 
Tacu  yet  of  such  a  season  can  we  dream, 
Wlien  royal  rights  you  made  your  darling  theme. 
For  pow'r  unlimited  could  reasons  draw. 
And  j)lace  prerogative  above  the  law  ; 
Which  on  your  faH  from  olHce  grew  unjust, 
"The  laws  made  kinz,  the  king  a  slave  in  trusty 
Whom  vvilh  state-craft,  to  int'rest  only  true. 
You  now  accu3e  of  ills  contriv'd  by  you. 

To  this  Ivell's  agent  —  Royal  youth,  fix  here. 
Let  int'rest  be  the  star  f)y  which  you  steer ; 
Hence  to  repose  your  trust  in  me  was  wise. 
Whose  int'rest  most  in  your  advancement  lies  : 
1  A  tie  so  firm  as  always  will  avail, 
i  When  friendship,  nature,  and  religion,  fail. 
On  ours  the  safety  of  the  crowd  depends  ; 
Secure  the  crowd,  and  we  obtain  our  ends ; 
W'hom  1  will  cause  so  far  our  guilt  to  share, 
Till  they  are  made  our  champions  by  their  fear. 
i  What  opposition  can  your  rival  bring, 
I  While  sanhedrims  are  jealous  of  the  king? 
|His  strength  as  yet  in  l)avid's  friendshipjies, 
I  And  what  can  David's  self  without  supplies? 
Who  with  exclusive  bills  must  now  dispense. 
Debar  the  heir,  or  starve  in  his  defence  ; 
Conditions  which  our  elders  ne'er  will  quit. 
And  Dawl's  justice  never  can  admit. 
Or  forc'd  by  wants  his  brother  to  betrav. 
To  your  ambition  next  he  clears  the  Way  j 


For  if  succession  once  to  nought  they  luring. 
Their  next  advance  removes  the  present  king  : 
Persisting  else  his  senates  to  dissolve. 
In  equiil  hazard  shall  his  reign  involve. 
OurtribeSjVv-homPharaoh'spow'rsomuchalarms, 
Shall  rise  witliout  their  prince  t'  oppose  his  arms. 
Nor  boots  it  on  vrhat  cause  at  first  theyjoin. 
Their  troops  once  up  are  tools  for  our  design. 
At  least  such  subtile  cov'nants  shall  be  made_, 
Till  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 
Associations  of  mysterious  sense, 
Against,  but  seeming  for,  the  king's  defence  — 
E'en  on  their  courts  of  justice  fetters  draw. 
And  from  our  agents  muzzle  up  their  law  : 
By  which  a  conquest  if  we  fail  to  make, 
'Tis  a  drawn  game  at  worst,  and  we  secure  our 
stake. 
He  said  ;  and  for  the  dire  success  depends^ 
On  various  sects,  by  common  guilt  made  friends; 
Whose  heads,  tho'  ne'er  sod  iff 'ring  in  their  creed, 
r  th'  point  of  treason  yet  were  well  agreed. 
'Mongst  these,  extorting  Ishban  first  a})pears. 
Pursued  by  meagre  troops  of  bankrupt  heirs. 
Blest  times,  when  Ishban,  he  whose  occuy)atioij 
So  long  has  been  to  cheat,  reforms  the  nation/ 
Ishban  of  conscience  suited  to  his  trade. 
As  good  a  saint  as  usurer  ever  made. 
Yet  Mammon  has  not  so  cngross'd  him  quite, 
But  Belial  la3s  as  large  a  claim  of  spite  ; 
Who,  for  those  pardons  from  his  prince  he  draws. 
Return  reproaches,  and  cries  uj)  the  cause. 
That  year  in  which  the  city  he  did  sway. 
He  left  rebellion  in  a  hopeful  way. 
Yet  his  ambition  once  was  found  so  bold, 
Vo  offer  talents  of  extorted  gold  ; 
Could  David's  wauls  have  so  been  brib'd,  tp 

shame 
And  scandalise  our  peerage  wiili  his  name  , 
For  which,  his  dear  sedition  he  'd  forswear. 
And  ev'n  turn  loyal  to  be  made  a  peer. 
Xext  him,  let  railing  Rabsheka  hare  place. 
So  full  of  zeal  he  has  no  need  of  grace  ; 
A  saint  that  can  both  flesh  and  spirit  use. 
Alike  haunt  conventicles  and  the  stews  : 
Of  whom  the  question  dilficult  appears, 
U'  most  i'  th'  preacher's  or  the  bawd's  arrears. 
What  caution  could  appear  too  much  in  him 
That  keeps  the  treasure  of  Jerusalem  ! 
Let  David's  brother  but  approach  the  town. 
Double  our  guards,  he  cries,  we  are  tmdone  I 
Protesting  that  he  dares  not  sleej)  in  's  bed, 
Lest  he  should  rise  next  morn  without  his  head. 

"  Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press. 
Of  little  fortunes,  and  of  conscience  less ; 
With  them  the  tribe,  whose  luxury  had  drain'd 
Their  banks,  in  former  sequestrations  gain'd; 
Who  rich  and  great  by  past  rebellions  grew. 
And  long  to  fish  the  troubled  streams  anew. 
Som^  future  hopes,  some  present  payment  draws. 
To  sell  their  conscience  and  espouse  the  cause. 
Such  stipends  those  vile  hirelings  best  befit. 
Priests  without  grace,  and  poets  without  wit.        | 
Shall  that  false  Ilebronite  escape  our  curse, 
Judas  that  keeps  the  rebels'  pensive  purse ; 

U  2      "  Judas 
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Judas  that  pays  the  treason-writer's  fee, 
Judas  that  well  deserves  his  namesake's  tree; 
W'ho  at  Jenualem's  own  gates  erects 
His  college  for  a  nursery  of  sects  ; 
Young  prophets  with  an  early  care  secures. 
And  with  the  dung  of  his  own  arts  manures  ? 
What  have  the  men  of  Hebron  here  to  do  ? 
What  part  in  Israel's  promis'd  land  have  you  ? 
Here  rhaleg  the  lay-Hebronite  is  come, 
'Cause  like  the  rest  he  could  not  live  at  home  ; 
Who  from  his  own  possessions  could  not  drain 
An  omereven  of  Hebronitish  grain. 
Here  struts  it  like  a  patriot,  and  talks  high 
Of  injur'd  subjects,  alter'd  property  : 
An  emblem  of  that  buzzing  insect  just. 
That  mounts  tne  wheel,and  thinks  she  raisesdust. 
C'an  dry  bones  live  ?  or  skeletons  produce 
The  vitel  warmth  of  cuckoldising  juice? 
Slim  Phaleg  coiddj.and  at  the  table  fed, 
Jleturn'd  the  grateful  product  to  the  bed. 
A  waiting  man  to  travelling  nobles  chose. 
He  his  own  laws  would  saucily  impose  ; 
Till  bastinadoed  back  again  he  went. 
To  learn  those  manners  he  to  teach  was  sent. 
Cha-.tis'd  he  ought  to  have  retreated  h«me ; 
But  he  reads  politics  to  Absalom. 
For  never  Hebronite,  tho'  kick'd  and  scorn'd, 
To  his  own  country  willingly  return'd. 
But,  leaving  fauiish'd  Phaleg  to  be  fed. 
And  to  talk  treason  for  his  daily  bread. 
Let  Hebron,  nay  let  hell,  ])ro(iluce  a  man 
So  made  for  mischief  as  Ben-Jochanan  j 
A  Jew  of  humble  parentage  was  he. 
By  trade  a  Levite,  though  of  low  degree  : 
His  pride  no  higher  than  the  desk  aspir'd  ; 
But  for  the  drudgery  of  priests  was  hn"'d. 
To  read  and  pray  in  linen  ejihod  brave. 
And  pick  up  single  shekels  from  the  grave. 
■Married  at  last,  but  finding  charge  come  faster, 
He  could  notlive  by  God,soc!iang'd  his  master. 
Inspir'd  by  want,  was  made  a  factious  tool ; 
They  oot  a  villain,  and  we  lost  a  fool. 
Still  violent,  wdiatever  cause  he  took, 
"■But  most  against  the  party  he  forsook. 
For  renegadoes,  who  ne'er  turn  by  halves, 
Are  bound  in  conscience  to  be  double  knaves. 
So  this  prose-prophet  took  most  monstrous  pains, 
To  let  his  masters  see  he  earn'd  his  gains. 
But,  as  the  devil  owes  all  his  imps  a  shame. 
He  chose  th'  apostate  for  his  proper  tiieme; 
With  little  pains  he  masle  the  picture  true, 
And  from  reflection  took  the  rogue  he  drew. 
A  woiid'rous  work,  to  prove  the  Jewish  nation 
In  every  aa;e  a  murmurmg  generation  : 
To  trace  them  from  their  infancy  of  sinnipg, 
Andshovvthcmfactiousfromtbeirfirstbeginning, 
To  prove  thev  could  rebel,  and  rail,  and  mock. 
Much  to  ihe'credit  of  the  chosen  flock  : 
A  strong  authority,  which  must  convince. 
That  saints  owe  no  allegiance  to  their  prince. 
As  'tis  a  leading  card  to  make  a  whore, 
I'o  prove  her  niother  had  turn'd  up  before. 
But,  tell  me,  did  the  drunken  patriarch  bless 
The  soil  that  show'd  his  father's  nakedness. 


Such  thanks  the  present  church  thy  {>en  will  give 
Which  proves  rebellion  was  so  primitive. 
Must  antient  failings  be  examples  made  ? 
Then  murderers  from  Cain  may  learn  their  trade. 
As  thou  the  heathen  and  the  saint  hast  djawn, 
Methinks  th'  apostate  was  the  better  man  ; 
And  thy  hot  father,  waving  my  respect, 
Not  of  a  mother-church,  but  of  a  sect : 
And  such  he  needs  nmst  be  of  thy  induing  ; 
This  comes  of  drinking  asses'  milk,  and  writing. 
If  Balak  should  be  call'd  to  leave  his  place, 
As  profit  is  the  loudest  call  of  grace,  ' 
His  temple,  dispossess'd  of  one,  would  be 
Replenisii'd  Vvith  seven  devils  more  by  thee. 

Levi,  thou  art  a  load,  I  '11  lay  thee  down. 
And  show  rebellion  bare,  without  a  gown  ; 
Poor  slaves,  in  metre,  dull  and  addle-pated. 
Who  rhymebclow  ev'nDavid'sPsalms  translated^ 
Some  in  my  sjjcody  pace  I  must  out-run, 
AslatneMephibosheth,  the  wizard's  son; 
To  make  quick  way,  I  '11  lea))  o'er  heavy  blocks. 
Shun  rotten  Uzza  as  I  would  the  pox ; 
x\nd  hasten  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearse. 
Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse ; 
Who  by  my  Muse  to  all  succeeding  times 
Shall  live,  in  s])ite  of  their  own  doggrel  rhymes,  ; 

Doeg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why,  ^ 
Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody  ; 
S|nirr'd  boldly  on,  and  flash'd  thro'  thick  and  thin. 
Thro'  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in ; 
Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad,  , 
And,  in  one  word,  heroically  mad  : 
He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work  to  dwell 
But  fa";otted  his  noti(;ns  as  they  fell, 


I 


An.d,  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  wellj 
Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire. 
For  still  tliere  goes  some  thinking  to  ill-nature; 
He  needs  no  more  than  birds    and    beasts    to. 

think. 
All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink.  ; 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret, 
He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot  ^ 
The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made  \ 
To  fetter  them  in  verse,  is  ail  his  trade. 
For  almonds  he  '11  cry  whore  to  his  own  mother* 
And  call  young  Absalom  king  David's  brother; 
Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent, 
And  nothing  suffer  since  he  nothing  meant ; 
Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason  ; 
'I^his  animal's  below  commit'ing  treason  ; 
S^iall  he  be  hang'd  who  never  could  rebel  ? 
That 's  a  preferment  for  Achitophel. 
The  woman  that  committed  burglarv 
Was  rightly  sentenc'd  by  the  law  to  die  ; 
But  'twas  hard  fate  that  to  the  gallows  led 
The  dog  that  never  heard  the  statute  read. 
Railing  in  other  men  may  be  a  crime, 
Rut  ought  to  pass  for  mere  instinct  in  him  • 
Instinct  he  follows,  and  no  farther  knows  ; 
For  to  MTite  verse  with  him  is  to  transpose 
'Twere  pity  treason  at  his  door  to  lay. 
Who  makes  heaven's  gate  a  lock  to  its  own  key; 
Let  him  rail  on,  let  his  invective  Muse 
Have  foar-and- twenty  letters  to  abuse  ; 
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Which,  if  he  jumbles  to  one  line  of  sense. 
Indict  him  of  a  capital  offence. 

f     In  fire-works  give  him  leave  to  vent  his  spite. 
Those  are  the  only  serjTdnts  he  can  wriie  ; 
The  height  of  his  ambition  is,  we  know, 
But  to  be  master  of  a  puppet-show ; 
On  tiiat  one  stage  liis  works  may  yet  appear  : 
And  a  month's  fiarvtst  keeps  him  all  the  year/ 

Now  stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  some, 
For  here  's  a  turn  of  midnight-work  to  come, 
Og  from  a  treason -tavern  rolling  home. 
Round  as  a  globe,  aiid  liquor'd  ev'ry  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link  ; 
With  all  this  bulk  there  's  nothing  lost  in  Og; 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool,  is  rogue  : 
A  monstrous  mass  of  foul  corrupted  matter. 
As  all  the  devils  had  spew'd  to  make  the  batter. 
When  wine  has  given  him  courage  to  blaspheme, 
He  curses  God,  but  God  before  curs'd  inm  ; 
And,  if  man  could  have  reason,  none  has  more. 
That  made  his  paunch  so  rich,  and  him  so  poor. 
With  wealth  hevvas  nottrusted,  for  Heaven  knew 
What  'twas  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew  ; 
To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  swell, 
That  e'en  on  trij.e  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? . 
But  tho'  Heaven  made  him  poor,  with  rev'rence 

speaking, 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making ; 
The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  thici<  skull, 
With  this  prophetic  blessing — "  Be  thou  dull  ; 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar ;  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk  ;  do  any  thing  but  write  : 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men^ 
A  strong  nativity — but  for  the  pen! 
Fat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink, 
Still  thou  may'st  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink  : 
I  see,  I  see,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain. 
For  treason  botch'd  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane  : 
Rhynie  u  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck, 
Tis  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thv  neck  : 
Why  should  thy  metre  good  king  David  blast  ? 
A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 
Dar'st  thou  presume  in  verse  to  meet  thy  foes. 
Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foil'd  in  prose? 
Doeg,  whomGod  for  mankind's  mirth  has  made, 
O'ertops  thy  talent  in  thy  very  trade  : 

(  Doeg  to  thee,  thy  paintings  are  so  coarse, 
A  poet  is,  tho'  he  's  the  poet's  horse. 
A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  puli 
For  writing  treason,  and  for  writing  dull  : 
To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil ; 
But  to  be  hangd  for  nonsenge  is  the  devil. 
Hadst  thou  the  glories  of  thy  king  exprcbs'd. 
Thy  praises  had  been  satire  at  the  best ; 
But  thou  in  clumsy  verse,  unlick'd,  unpointed. 
Hast  shamefully  defied  the  Lord's  anointed  : 
I  will  not  rake'the  dunghill  of  thy  crime?. 
For  who  would  read  thy  life  that  reads  thyrhymes? 
But  of  king  David's  foes  be  this  the  doom. 
May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom  ! 
And  for  my  foes,  may  this  their  blessing  be. 
To  talk  like  Doc;i,  and  to  write  like  thee  ! 
Achitophel  each  r.ink,  degree,  and  r.ge. 
For  various  ends  ncg!>»ct3  not  to  engage 


The  wise  and  rich  for  purse  and  council  brought. 
The  fools  and  bvggars  for  their, numbers  sought: 
Who  yet  not  only  on  the  town  depends, 
For  ev'n  in  court  the  faction  had  its  friends; 
These  thought  the  places  they  possess'd  loo  small, 
And  in  their  hearts  wish'd  court  and  king  to  fall: 
Whose  name  thcMusedisdaining,holds  i'lh'dark. 
Thrust  in  the  villain  herd  without  a  mark; 
N'V'ith  parasites  and  libel-spawning  imps. 
Intriguing  fops,  dull  jesters,  and  worse  pimps* 
Disdain  the  rascal  rabble  to  pursue  ; 
Their  set  cabals  are  yet  a  viler  crew: 
See  where  involv'd  in  common  smoke  they  sit ; 
Some  for  our  mirth,  some  for  our  satire  fit  • 
These  gloomy,  thoughtful,  and  on  mischief  bentj 
While  for  thcjse  mere  good  fcilovvship  frequent  . 
Th'  appointed  club,  can  let  sedition  pass. 
Sense,  no  sense,  any  thing,  t'  em|)loy  the  glass; 
And  who  believe  in  their  dull  honest  hearts. 
The  rest  talk  treason  but  to  show  their  parts ; 
Who  ne'er  had  wit  or  will  for  mischief  yet. 
But  pleas'd  to  be  reputed  of  a  set. 

But,  in  the  sacred  annals  of  our  plot, 
Industrious  Ar»d  never  be  forgot : 
I'he  labors  of  this  midnight  magistrate 
Aiay  vie  with  Corah's  to  preserve  the  stati?. 
In  search  of  arms  he  fail'd  not  to  lay  hold 
On  war's  most  p(nv'rful,dangeroup  weapon, gold* 
And  last,  to  take  from  Jcbusites  all  odds. 
Their  altars  pillag'd,  stole  their  very  gods. 
Oft  would  he  cry,  when  treasure  he  surpris'd, 
'Tis  Baalish  gold  in  David's  coin  disguis'd: 
Which  to  his  house  with  richei*  relics  came, 
\'v  bile  lumber  idols  only  fed  the  flame  : 
For  our  wise  rabble  ne'er  took  pains  to  inquire 
yVhat  'twas  he  burnt,  so  't  made  a  rousing  fire. 
\\' ith  which  our  elder  was  enrich'd  no  more 
Than  false  Gehazi  with  the  Syrian's  store  ; 
So  poor,  that  when  our  choosing  tribes  were  m€t> 
Ev'n  for  his  stinking  votes  he  ran  in  debt ; 
For  meat  the  wicked,  and,  as  authors  think. 
The  saints  he  chous'd  for  his  electing  drink  j 
Thus  ev'ry  shift  and  subtle  method  past. 
And  all  to  be  no  Zaken  at  the  last. 

Now,  rais'd  on  Tyre's  sad  ruins,  Pharaoh's  / 
pride 
Soar'd  high,  his  legions  threat'ning  far  and  wide . 
As  when  a  battering  storm  engenHer'd  high. 
By  wings  upheld,  hangs  hovering  in  the  sky, 
Is  gaz'd  upon  by  ev'ry  trembling  swain  ; 
This  for  his  vineyard  fears,  and  that  his  grain  ; 
For  blooming  plants,  and  flow'rs  new  opening, 

these. 
For  lambs  yean'd  lately,  and  far-laboring  bees  ; 
To  guard  his  stock  each  to  the  gods  docs  call. 
Uncertain  where  thefire-charg'd  clouds  will  fall, 
Ev'n  so  the  doubtful  nations  watch  his  arras. 
With  terror  each  expecting  his  alarms. 
Where,  Judah,  where  was  now  th.e  lion's  roar. 
Thou  only  could'st  the  captive  lands  reL;tore  : 
But  thou^  with  inbred  broils  and  faction  prest. 
From  Egypt  need'st  a  guardian  with  the  rest. 
Thy  prince  from  sanhedrims  no  trust  allow'd,' 
Too  much  the  representers  of  the  crowd, 
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Who  fof  ihetr  own  defence  give  no  supply. 
But  what  the  crown's  prerogative  must  buy  : 
As  if  their  monarch's  right  to  violate 
More  needful  were,  than  to  preserve  the  state  ! 
|*'rom  present  flan<?;er9  they  divert  their  care. 
And  all  their  fears  are  of  the  rqyal  heir ; 
Whom  now  the  reigning  malice  of  hh  foes, 
Unjudg'd  would  sentence,and  ere  crown'd  depose, 
Religion  the  pretence,  hut  their  decree 
To  har  his  reign,  whate'er  his  faith  may  be  ! 
By  sanhedrims  and  clam'rous  crowds  thus  prest, 
issions  rent  the  righteous  David's  breast ! 
mows  wot  how  t'  oppose  or  to  comply, 
Unjust  to  grant,  and  tljing'rous  to  deny  ! 
How  near  in  this  dark  juncture  Israel's  fiite, 
Whose  peace  one  sole  expedient  could  create, 
Which  yet  th'extrcmest  virtue  did  require, 
Kv'nofthatprincewhoscdovvnl'all  they  conspire^! 
His  absence  David  docs  with  tears  advise 
T'  appease  their  rage :  undaunted  he  complies. 
Thus  he  who,  prodigal  of  blood  and  ease, 
A  royal  life  expos'd  to  winds  and  seas. 
At  once  contending  with  the  waves  and  fire. 
And  heading  danger  in  the  wars  of  Tyre, 
Inglorious  now  forsakes  his  native  sand, 
And,  like  an  exile,  quits  the  proinls'd  latid  ! 
Onr  monarch  scarce  iVoiri  pressing  tears  refrains, 
And  painfully  his  royal  state  maintains  ; 
Who  now  embracing  on  the  extremest  shore 
Almost  revokes  what  he  enjoin'd  before  : 
Concludes  at  last  more  trust  to  be  allow'd 
To  storms  and  seas  than  to  the  raging  crowd  ! 
Forbear,  rash  Muse,  the  parting  scene  to  draw, 
With  silence  charm'd  as  deep  as  theirs  that  saw ! 
Not  only  our  attending  nobles  weep. 
But  hardy  sailors  swell  with  tears  the  deep! 
The  tide  restrain'd  her  course,  and  more  amaz'd 
The  twin-stars  on  tho  royal  brothers  gaz'd  : 

While  this  sole  fear 

Does  trouble  to  oiir  sufPering  hero  bring, 
Lest  next  the  popular  rage  oppress  the  king! 
Thus  parting,  each  for  th' other's  danger  griev'd, 
The  shore  the  king,  and  seas  the  prince  receiv'd. 
Go,  injur'd  hero,  while  propitious  gales. 
Soft  as  thy  consort's  breath,  inspire  thv  sails  ; 
Well  may  she  tru>t  her  beauties  on  a  flood, 
Where  thy  triunjphant  fleets  so  oft  have  rode! 
Safe  on  thy  breast  reclin'd  her  rest  be  deep, 
Kock'd  like  a  Nereid  by  waves  asleep ; 
While  liappicst  dreams  her  fancy  entertain, 
And  to  Elysian  fields  convert  the  main! 
Go,  injur'd  hero,  while  the  shores  of  Tyre 
At  thy  approach  so  silent  shall  admire. 
Who  on  thy  thunder  still  their  thoughts  employ, 
And  grcx;t  thy  landing  witli  a  trembling  joy. 

On  heroes  thus  the  prophet's  fate  is  thrown, 
Admir'd  by  ev'ry  nation  but  their  own  ; 
Yet  while  our  factious  Jews  his  worth  deny. 
Their  aching  conscience  gives  their  tongue  the 

lie. 
Ev'n  in  the  worst  of  men  the  noblest  parts 
Confess  him,  and  he  triunvphs  in  their  hearts. 
Who  to  his  king  the  best  respects  commend 
Of  subject;  soldier,  kinsman,  priiic*,  a  ud  friend. 
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All  sacred  names  of  most  divine  esteem. 
And  to  perfection  all  sustain'd  by  him  ; 
Wise,  just,  and  constant,  courtly  without  art^ 
Swift  to  discern  and  to  reward  desert  ^ 
No  hour  of.hi.s  in.  fruitless  ease  destroy'd, 
But  on  the  noblest  subjects  still  empfoy'd  : 
Whose« steady  so<il  ne'er  learnt  to  separate 
Between  his  monarch's  iiu'rest  and  the  state  ; 
Hut  heaps  those  blessings  on  the  royal  head, 
Which  he  well  knows  must  be  on  subjects  shed. 

On  what  pretence  could  then  the  rulgftr  rage 
Against  his  worth  and  native  rights  engage  ? 
Religious  fears  their  arguments  are  made. 
Religious  fears  his  sacred  rights  invade  I 
Of  future  superstition  thcv  complain, 
And  Jebusitic  worship  in  his  reign: 
With  such  alarnK'5  his  foes  the  crowd  deceive, 
Wii  h  dangersfright  which  not  themselvesb.elicTC* 

Since  nothing  can  our  sacred  rights  remove, 
Whate'er  the  faith  of  the  successor  prove  : 
Our  Jews  their  ark  shall  undisturb'd  retain. 
At  least  while  their  religion  is  their  gain  ; 
Who  know,  byf)ld  experience,  Baal's  commandjr 
Not  only  clahn'd  their  conscience,  but  their  landsj 
Theygrudg'dGod's  tithes,how  therefore  shall  they 
An  idol  full  possession  of  the  field  ?  [}'*»fld 

Grant  such  a  prince  enthron'd,  wc  must  confess 
The  people's  sufferings  than  that  monarcli's  less. 
Who  must  to  hard  conditions  still  be  bound, 
And  for  his  qiiiet  with  the  crowd  compxiundj 
Or,  should  his  thoughts  to  tyranny  incline. 
Where  are  the  means  to  compass  the  design? 
Our  crown's  revenues  are  too  short  a  store. 
And  jealous  sanhedrims  would  givc'no  mor^i 

As  vain  our  fears  of  Egypt's  potent  aid. 
Not  so  has  Pharaoh  learnt  afnbition's  trade  5 
Nor  ever  with  such  measures  can  comply, 
As  shock  the  common  rules  of  policy  ; 
None  dread  like  him  the  growth  of  Israel's  kin§^ 
And  he  aione  suflicient  aids  can  bring; 
Who  knows  that  prince  to  Egypt  can  give  law  j 
That  on  our  stubborn  tribes  his  yoke  could  draw. 
At  such  profound  cx])cnce  he  has  not  stood, 
Nordyed  for  this  hishandsso  deep  in  blood;  [take. 
Would  ne'er  thro'  wrong  and  ndit  his  progress 
Grudge  his  own  rest,  and  keep  the  world  awakt> 
To  fix  a  lawless  prince  on  Juda's  throne, 
First  to  invade  our  rights,  and  then  his  own  : 
His  dcar-gain'd  conquests  cheaply  to  despoil. 
And  reap  the  harvests  of  his  crimes  and  toil. 
We  grant  his  wealth  vast  as  our  ocean's  sand. 
And  curse  its  final  infitience  on  our  land. 
Which  our  brib'd  Jews  so  num'rously  partake. 
That  ev'n  an  host  his  pensioners  would  make; 
From  these  deceivers  our  divisions  spring. 
Our  weakness,  and  the  growth  of  EgyptVkingj 
These,  with  pretended  friendship  to  the  state. 
Our  crowds  suspicion  of  their  prince  create  ; 
Bdth  pleas'd  and  frighten'd  with  the  specious crj'. 
To  guard  their  sacred  rights  and  proj>erty ; 
To  tinn  thus  the  cho:-en  flock  are  sold, 
While  wolves  are  ta'en  for  guardians  of^  the  fold  5 
Seduc'd  by  these  wegroundlessly  complain. 
And  loath  the  uiunua  of  a  gentle  reign  : 
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Thus  our  forefathers*  crooked  paths  are  trod  ; 
H  e  trust  our  prince  no  more  thaw  ihey  thelrGod. 
But  i\\\  in  Viiin  our  rcas'ning  ])r()phots  preach 
To  those  whom  sad  experience  ne'er  could  teach, 
Who  can  commence  ne\v  broil.^  inhjeedingscars. 
And  fresh  remembrance  of  intestine  wars  ; 
\V  hen  the  same  househpld  mortal  foes  did  yield, 
And  brotheYsstain'd  with  brothers'  blood  the' field. 
When  sons' cur-^t  steel  the  fathers' gore  did  stain, 
And  mothers  mourn'd  for  sons  by  fathers  slain  ! 
When  thick  as  Egypt's  locusts  on  the  sand 
Our  tribes  lay  slaughter'd  thro'  the^lromis'd  land, 
Whose  few  survivors  with  \vorse  fate  remain, 
To  dra^  the  bondage  of  a  tyrant's  reign  : 
Which  scene  of  woes,  unknowing,  we  renew. 
And  madly,  ev'n  those  ills  \vc  fear,  pursue  ; 
While  Pharaoh  laughs  at  our  domestic  broils, 
Aud  safely  crowds  his  tents  with  nations'  spoils. 
Yet  our  fierce  sanliedrim  in  restless  rage 
Against  our  absent  hero  still  engasic  ; 
And  chiefly  urge,  such  did  their  phrcnzy  prove, 
The  only  suit  their  prince  forbids  to  move  ; 
Which  till  obtaln'd  ihey  ceas2  aflulrs  of  state, 
And  real  dangers  wave  for  groundless  hate. 
I.ong  David's  ])atience  waits  relief  to  bring, 
Vyiih  all  th'  indulgence  of  a  lawful  king, 
Kxpecting  till  the  troubled  waves  would  cease. 
But  found  the  raging  billows  still  increase.    . 
The  crowd,  whose  insolence  forbearance  swells, 
W'hile  he  forgives  too  far,  almost  rebels. 
At  last  his  deep  resentment  silence  broke, 
Th'  imperial  palace  shook  while  thus  he  spoke: 
Then  Justice  wake,  and  Rigor  take  her  time. 
For,  lo!  our  mercy  is  become  our  crime. 
While  halting  Punishment  her  stroke  delays, 
Oursov'rcign  right,  heaven's  sacred  trust,  de'caysl 
For  who've  support  ^ev'n  subjects'  interest  calls, 
\^  ue  to  that  kingdom  where  the  monarch  falls  I 
7'hat  prhice  who  yields  the  least  of  regal  swayj 
So  fiir  his  people's" freedom  d'.'cs  betray 
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Right  lives  by  law,  and  law  subsists  by  pow'r  ; 
Disarm  the  shejiherd,  wolves  the  fiock  devour. 
Hard  lot  of  empire  o'er  a  stubborn  race, 
WliichHcaven  itself  in  vain  has  tried  with  grace! 
When  willour  reason'sloiig-charm'd  eyes  unelose, 
And  Israel  judge  between  her  friends  and  foes: 
When  shall  we  see  expired  deceivers  sway. 
And  credit  what  our  God  and  monarchs  say  f 
Dissembled  i>atrints,  brib'd  with  Egypt's  gold, 
Ev'n  sanhedrims  in  blind  obedience  hold  ; 
Tiiose  jiatrlots  falsehood  in  their  actions  see. 
And  judge  by  the  pernicious  fruit  the  tree  ; 
If  aught  for  which  so  loudly  they  declaim. 
Religion,  laws,  and  freedom,  were  their  aim; 
Our  senates  indue  methods  they  had  led, 
T'avoidthose  mischiefs  whichtl'«evseem'dtod  read, 
But  first  ere  yet  they  propp'd  the  sinking  state, 
T'  impeach  and  charge,  as  urg'd  by  private  hate;; 
Proves  that  theYne'erbeliev'dthefcarstheyprcss'd, 
But  barb'rously  destroy 'd  the  nation's  rest ! 
O  !  whither  will  -u.^govcrn'd  senates  drive, 
And  to  what  hounds  licentious  votes  arrive? 
When  their  injustice  we  arc  press'd  to  share, 
The  tnoiuich  urg'd  t'  exclude  the  iavv'ful  heir ; 


Are  princes  thus  distinguish'd  frotn  the  crowd. 
And  this  the  privilege  of  royal  blood? 
Butgran.' weshouldc»nfirmthevvrongstheypress. 
His  sufi'erings  yet  were  than  the  people's  less  ; 
Condcmn'd  fur  life  the  murdering  sword  to  wield. 
And  on  their  heirs  entail  a  bloody  field  : 
Thus  madlv'their  ou-n  freedom  they  betray. 
And  for  th'  o])pression  which  they  fearmake way;. 
Successiim  fix'd  by  Heaven,  the  kingdom's  bax. 
Which  once  dissoh'd  admits  the  flood  of  war: 
Waste,  rapine,  spoil,  without,  th' assault  b.eginj 
And  our  mad  tribes  supplaiit  the  fence  wifhin. 
Since  then  their  good  they  will  not  understand, 
'Tis  time  to  take  the  monarch's  pow'r  in  hand  ^ 
Authority  and  force  tojofn  with  skill, 
And  save  the  lunatics  against  their  will. 
The  same  rough  means  that  'suage  the  crowd, 

appease 
Our  senates  raging  with  the  crowd's  disease. 
Henceforth  unbia^s'd  measures  let  them  draw 
From  no  false  gloss,  but  genuine  text  of  law  j 
Nor  urge  those  crimes  upon  religion's  score. 
Themselves  so  much  in  Jebusites  abhor. 
Whom  laws  convict,  and  only  they,  sjiall  bleedj 
Nor  Phariset'S  by  Pharisees  be  freed. 
Impartial  justice  fronrour  throne  shall  show'rj 
Ail  shall  have  right,  and  weour  sov'rcign  pow'r. 
He  said:  th'  attendants  Vicard  with  awful  joy^ 
And  glad  presages  their  fix'd  thoughts  employ  ; 
From  Hebron  now  the  suffering  licir  return'd, 
A  realm  that  lono-  with  civil  discord  mourn'd  j 
I'ill  his  approach,  like  some  arriving  God, 
Compos'd  aiid  heal'd  the  place  of  his  abode  } 
The  deluge  check'd  that  to  .lucea  spread. 
And  stopj/d  sedition  at  the  fountain's  head. 
Thus  in  forgi\  ing  David's  paths  he  drives, 
And,chas'd  from  Israel,  Israel's  peace  contrives* 
The  field  confess'd  his  pow'r  in  arms  before. 
And  seas  proclaim'd  his  triumphs  to  the  shore; 
As  nobly  has  his  sway  in  Hebron  shown. 
How  fit  t'  inherit  godlike  David's  throne. 
Through  Sion's  streets  his  glad  arrival's  Sj)read, 
And  conscious  faction  shrinks  her  snaky  head  5 
His  train  their  sufferings  think  o'crpaid,'t6  see 
The  crowd's  appl.iuse  with  virtue  once  agree. 
Success  charms  all,  but  zeal  for  worth  distrest 
A  virtue  proper  to  the  brave  and  best'; 
'Mongst  whom  vyasJoihran,.Tothian  always bcril'^ 
To  serve  the  crown,  and  loyal  by  descent; 
W'hose  constancy  so  finu,  and  conduct  just, 
Deser\''d  at  once  two  royal  master's  trust ; 
Who  Tyre's  proud  arms  had  manfully  withstood- 
On  seas,  atid  gaiher'd  laurels  from  the  flood ; 
Of  learning  yet  no  portion  was  denied. 
Friend  to  the  -Muses,  and  the  Muses'  pride. 
Nor  can  Benaiah's  worth  forgotten  lie. 
Of  steady  soul  when  public  storms  were  hi«h'j 
VVhoseconduct,whiletheMoorfierceonsetsmade, 
Secur'd  at  unce  out'  honor  and  our  trade 
Such  Were  the  chiefs  who  most  his  sufferings' 

mourn'd. 
And  view'd  with  silent  joy  Ihe  priFice  return'd  •,. 
While  those  that  sought  his  absence  to  betray, 
Press  first  their  nauseous  false  resjpect^s  to  pay  ;. 
U  4  Him 
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Him  still  th' ofnclous  hypocrites  molest, 
And  with  malicious  duty  brcnk  his  rest. 

Wliile  real  transports  thus  his  friends  employ, 
A  fid  foes  arc  loud  in  their  dissembled  joy. 
His  triumphs,  so  resounded  far  and  near, 
Miss'd  not  his  young  ambitious  rival's  ear  ; 
And  as  when  joyful  hunter's  clam'rous  train 
Some  slumb' ring  lion  wakes  in  iMoab's  pilain, 
Wiiooft  had  forc'd  the  hold  assailants  yield, 
And  scatier'd  his  pursuers  through  the  lield, 
Disdaining,  furls  Ids  main  and  tears  the  ground. 
His  eyes  inHaminji-  all  the  desert  round, 
Willi  roar  of  seas  directs  his  chasers'  wav, 
Provpkes  from  far,  and  dares  them  to  tlie  frav  : 
Such  ragestorm'd  now  iii  Absalom's  fair  breast. 
Such  indignation  his  fir'd  eyes  confess'd  ; 
Where  now  was  the  instructor  of  his  pride  ? 
Slept  the  old  j)ilot  in  so  rough  a  tide? 
Whose  wiles  had  from  the  happy  shore  betray'd. 
And  thus  on  shelves  the  credulous  youthconvey'd. 
In  deep  revolving  thought  he  weighs  his  statc^ 
Secure  of  craft,  nor  doubts  to  baffle  fate  ; 
At  least,  if  his  storm'd  bark  should  go  adrift, 
To  baulk  his  charge,  and  for  himself  to  shift. 
In  which  his  dext'rous  wit  had  oft  l)een  ?hown, 
And  in  the  wreck  of  kingdoms  sav'd  his  own. 
But  now,  with  more  than  common  danger  prcst. 
Of  various  resolutions  stands  possest. 
Perceives  the  crowd's  unstable  zeal  decay. 
Lest  their  recanting  chief  the  cause  betray  : 
Who  on  a  father's  grace  his  hopes  may  ground, 
And  for  his  pardon  with  tluir  heads  compound. 
Him  therefore,  ere  his  fortune  slij)  her  time, 
The  statesman  plots  l'  engage  in  some  bold  crime. 
Past  pardon,  wliether  to  attempt  his  bed. 
Or  threat  with  open  arms  the  royal  head, 
Or  other  daring  method,  and  unjust, 
That  may  confirm  him  in  the  people's  trust. 
But  failing  thus  t' ensnare  him,  nor  secure 
How  long  his  foil'd  ambition  may  endure, 
Plot?  next  to  lay  him  by,  as  past  his  date. 
And  try  some  new  pretender's  luckier  fate  ; 
Whose  hopes  with  equal  toil  he  would  pursue, 
Nor  cares  what  claimer'sciown'd  except  the  true. 
Wake,  Absalom,  approaching  ruin  shun, 
And  see,  oh  see,  for  whom  thou  art  undone ! 
How  are  thy  honors  and  thy  fome  bctia\'d. 
The  property  of  desperate  villain's  made  ! 
Lostpow'r  and  conscious  fear  their  crimes  create. 
And  guilt  in  them  was-Jittle  lo»s  than  fate: 
But  why  ahould'il  thou,  from  ev'ry  grievance 

c  free. 

Forsake  thy  vineyards  for  their  stormy  sea  ? 
For  thee  did  Canaan's  milk  and  horiey  flow  ; 
Love  dress'd  thy  bovv'rs,  and  laurclti  sought  thy 

brow ; 
Preferment,  wealth,  arid  pow'r,  thy  vassals  were, 
Atid  of  a  monarch  all  things  but  tne  care. 
Oh  shoUKrourcrimes  again  that  cursed  rawdown. 
And  rebel-arms  once  more  attempt  the  crown. 
Sure  ruin  waits  unhappy  Absalom, 
Alike  by  conquest  or  defeat  undone  ; 
W*ho  could  releiitless  see  such  youth  and  charms 
JSxpire  witli  wretched  fate,  in  impious  amis  ? 


A  prince  so  form'd  with  earth's  and  licaveii 

applau.se 

To  triumph  o'er  crown'd  hea^  in  David's  cause  : 

Or,  grant  him  victor,  still  his  hopes  must  fail. 

Who  conquering  would  not  for  himself  prevail ; 

rhe  (action  whom  he  tru.sts  for  future  sway. 

Him  and  the  public  would  alike  betray  ; 

Amongst  themselves  divide  the  captive  slate, 

.\nd  found  their  hydra  empire  in  his  fate ! 

'riius  having  beat  the  clouds  with  i>ainful  flight. 

The  pitied  youth,  witl;  scej)tres  in  his  sight, 

So  have  their  cruel  politics  decreed, 

Alust,  by  that  crew  that  made  hin»  guilty  bleed  ! 

For  could  their  j)ride  brcK)k  any  prince's  sway. 

Whom  but  mild  David  would  theychoos  I'obty? 
\\ru,^ „^  I 1     .    •     •    .     ■  '' 


V^^ho  once  at  such  a  cientle 


reign  repine. 


'I'he  fall  of  monarchy  itselfdesign  ; 
From  hate  to  that  their  reformations  spring. 
And  David  not  the  grievance,  but  the  king. 
Seis'd  now  v/ith  panic  fear  the  faction  lies. 
Lest  this  clear  truth  strike  Absalom's  charm'd 

eyes. 
Lest  he  perceive,  from  long  enchantment  free. 
What  all  beside  the  Hatter'd  youth  must  see. 
Init  whatc'er  doubts  his  troubled  bosom  swell, 
Fair  Carriage  still  became  Achitophel ; 
Who  now  an  envious  festival  install.^, 
And  to  .survey  their  strength  the  faction  calls. 
Which  fraud,  religious  worship  too  ninsl  gild  ; 
But  oh  how  weakly  does  sedition  build  ! 
Far,  lo !  the  roj  ;d  mandate  issues  forth. 
Dashing  at  once  th.eir  treason,  zeal,  and  mirth! 
So  have  1  seen  disastrous  chance  invade. 
Where  careful  emmets  had  tlieir  forage  laid, 
Whether  fierce  Vulaui's  rage  the  furzy  ))lain 
Had  seis'd,  engender'd  by  some  careless  swain  ; 
Or  swelling- Nejjtune  lawless  inroads  made. 
And  to  their  cell  of  store  his  flood  convey'd  ; 
The  commonwealth  broke  up,  distracted  go, 
Andin  wild  haste  their  loaded  mates  o'erthrow  : 
Kv'n  so  our  scatter'd  mates  confus'dly  meet. 
With  boil'd,  bake,  roast,  all  justling  in  the  street; 
Defecting  all,  and  ruefully  dismay'd. 
For  shekel  without  treat  or  treason  paid. 

Sedition's  dark  eclipse  now  fainter  shows^ 
More  bright  each  hour  the  royal  planet  grows. 
Of  force  the  clouds  of  envy  to  disperse. 
In  kind  conjunction  of  assisting  stars. 
Here,  lab'nng  iVIuse,  those  glorious  chiefs  relate. 
That  turn'd  the  doubtful  scale  of  David's  fate  j 
The  rest  of  that  ilkistrious  band  rehearse, 
Imiuortaliz'd  in  laurel'd  Asaph's  verse  : 
Hard  task!  yet  will  not  1  thy  flight  recall ; 
View  litaven,  and  then  enjoy  thy  glorif)us  fall 

First  write  Bezaliel,  whose  Illustrious  name 
Forestals  our  praise,  and  gives  his  poet  fame.       ^ 
The  Kenitcs'  reeky  province  his  command, 
A  barren  limb  of  fertile  Canaan's  land  ; 
Which  for  its  generous  natives  yet  could  be 
Held  worthy  such  a  president  as'  he ! 
Bezaliel  with  such  grace  and  virtue  fraught, 
Serene  his  looks,  serene  his  life  and  thought  y 
On  whom  so  largely  nature  heap'd  her  store. 
There  scarce  renwin'd  for  arts  to  give  him  morel 
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To  aid  the  crown  and  state  hk  greatest  zeal, 
His  second  care  that  service  to  conceal : 
OF  dues  obseivan!,  finn  to  ev'ry  trust. 
And  to  the  needy  always  more  than  just  : 
Who  truth  from  specious  tal;>ehood  cm  divirle, 
lias  all  the  gownsmen's  skill  without  their  pride; 
Thus  crown'd  wlih  worth  from  heights  of  ho- 
nor won, 
I       Sec  all  his  glories  copied  in  his  son. 

Whose  forward  fame  should  ev'ry  Mn?e  engage, 
Whose  youth  boasts  skill  denied  to  others  age. 
Men,  manners,  language,  books  of  noblest  kind, 
Ahrady  are  the  conquest  of  his  mind  ; 
Whose  loyalty  before  its  date  wa^  prime, 
Nor  wiiiied  the  dull  cour'^c  of  rolling  time  : 
The  monster  Faction  earlv  he  dismay 'd. 
And  David's  cause  long  since  confess'd  his  aid. 
Brave  Abdael  o'er  the  prophet's  school  was 
plac'd ; 
Abdael  with  all  his  father's  virtue  grac'd  ; 
A  hero,  who,  whilestarslook'd  wond'ringdown, 
M^ithoutone  Hebrew's  blood  resior'd  the  crown. 
That  praise  was  his  ;  what  therefore  did  remain 
For  following  chiefs,  but  boldly  to  maintain 
That  crown  rcstor'd?  and  in  this  rank  of  fame. 
Brave  Abdael  with  the  first  a  place  must  claim. 
Proceed,  illustrious,  happy  chief!   proceed, 
Forcscise  the  garlands  for  thy  brow  decreed. 
While  th'  inspir'd  tribe  attend  with  noblest  strain 
To  register  the  glories  thou  shalt  gain  : 
For  sure  the  dew  shall  Gilboah's  hills  forsake, 
And  Jordan  mix  his  stream  with  Sodom's  lake; 
Or  seas  retir'd  their  secret  stfires  disclose. 
And  to  the  sun  their  scaly  brood  expose  ; 
Or  svvell'd  above  ihe  clifts  their  billows  raise. 
Before  the  Muses  leave  their  patron's  prai'se. 
Kliab  our  next  labor  does  invite. 
And  hard  the  task  to  do  Eliab  right: 
Long  with  the  royal  wanderer  he  nJv'd, 
And  firm  in  all  the  tnrns  of  fortune  ])rov'd! 
Shch  antient  sen'ice,  and  desert  so  large. 
Well  claim'd  the  royal  household  for  his  charge ; 
His  age  with  only  one  mild  heiress  blest, 
In  all  the  bloom  of  smiling  nat;ure  drest. 
And  blest  again  to  see  his  flow'r  allied 
To  David's  Btock,andmadeyoungOthniers  bride! 
The  bright  restorer  of  his  fiither's  youth. 
Devoted  to  a  son's  and  subjeci's  truth  : 
Resolv'd  to  bear  that  prize  of  beauty  home. 
So  bravely  sought,  while  sought  by' Absalom. 
Ah  prince!  th'  illustri(*us  planet  of  thy  birth,  , 
And  thy  more  j)ow'rful  virtue,  guard  thy  worth! 
That  no  Achitophcl  thv  ruin  boast  It 
Israel  too  niuch  in  one  such  wreck  has  lost. 

E'en  envy  must  consent  to  Helon's  *.v9vth. 
Whose  soul,  though  Egypt  glories  in  his  birth. 
Could  for  our  captive  ark  its  zeal  retain; 
And  Pharaoh's  altars  in  their  pomp  disdain  : 
To  s\\<rhi  his  goods  was  small ;  with  nobler  pride, 
He  all  th' allurements  of  his  court  defied. 
Whom  profit  nor  example  l;)ould  betray, 
But  Israel's  friend,  and  true  to  David's  sway. 
What  acts  of  favor  i;>  'hj,s  province  f^ll, 
i)o  merit  he  cojifers,  litid'fra^iy  Ul. 


Our  list  of  nobles  next  let  Arnri  grace, 
Whose  merits ciaimM  the  Abethdin's  liigh  place ; 
Wlio,  with  a  loyalty  that  did  excel. 
Brought  all  th' endowments  of  Achiiophel. 
Sincere  was  Amri,  and  not  oidy  knew. 
But  Israel's  sanctions  into  practice  drew  ; 
Our  laws,  that  did  a  boundless  ocean  seem, 
Wera  coasted  all,  and  failjom'd  all  by  him. 
No  rabbin  speaks  like  him  their  mystic  sense, 
So  just,  and  with  such  charms  of  elonncncc  : 
To  whom  the  double  ble.s<ing  floes  belong, 
^Vith  Moses'  inspiration,  Aaron's  tongue. 
Than  Shcva  none  more  loyal  zeal  have  shown, 
Wakeful  as  Judah's  lion  for  the  crown. 
Who  for  that  cause  still  combats  in  his  age. 
For  which  his  youth  with  danger  did  engage. 
In  vain  our  factious  ])riests  the  cant  revive  j 
In  vain  seditious  scribes  with  libel  strive 
T  inflame  the  crowd;  while  he  with  watchful  eye 
Observes,  and  shoots  their  treasons  as  they  fly  j 
Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  detect ; 
He  undeceives  more  fast  than  they  infect. 
So  Meses,  when  the  pest  on  legions  pn-N  'd, 
Advanc'd  his  signal,  and  the  plague  wris  sfny'd. 

Once  more,  my  fainting  Muse, thy  pinions  try. 
And  strength's  exhausted  st<ire  let  love  wipply. 
Wh;>,t  tribute,  Asaph,  shall  we  render  thee? 
We'll  crown  thee  with  a  wreath  from  thy  own 
Thy  laurel  ";rove  no  envv's  flash  can  blast :  [tree  1 
The  song  of  Asa})h  shall  for  ever  last. 
With  wonder  late  posterity  shall  dwell 
On  Absalom  and  false  Achitophcl  : 
Thystrain  shall  be ours!umb'ringproplict*sdrcam. 
And  when  our  Sion  virgins  sing  their  theme, 
Our  jubilees  shall  with  thy  verse  be  grac'd  ; 
The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last.      ftame ! 

How  fierce  his  satire  loos'd  !  restrain'd,  how 
How  tender  of  th' offending  young  man's  fiune  ! 
How  well  his  worth  and  brave  advfiitures  styl'd ! 
Just  to  his  virtues,  to  his  error  mild. 
No  page  of  thine,  that  fears,  the  strictest  view. 
But  teems  with  just  reproof,  or  praise  as  true. 
Not  Eden  could  a  fairer  prospect  yield  ;         ., , 
All  paradise  without  one  barren  field  : 
Whose  wit  the  censure  of  his  foes  has  past. 
The  song  of  A~aph  shall  for  ever  last. 

What  praise  f :)r  such  rich  strains  shall  we  allow? 
What  just  rewards  the  grateful  crown  bestow  ? 
While  bees  in  flow'rs  rejoice,  and  flow'rs  in  dew. 
While  stars  and  fountains  to  theircourseare  true;. 
While  Judah's  throne  andSion's  rock  stand  fast, 
Tiie  song  of  Asaph  and  the  fame  shall  last. 

Still  Hebron's  honor'd  happy  soil  retains 
Our  royr^l  hero's  beauteous  dear  remains  ; 
Who  now  sails  off  with  winds  nor  vyishes  slack. 
To  bring  his  suft'rings'  bright  companion  back. 
But  ere  such  transport  can  our  senfM*  employ 
A  bitter  grief  i4iust  poison  half  our  joy ; 
Nor  can  our  coasts  restor'd  those  blcs'sings  see 
Without  a  bribe  to  envious  destiny  I 
Curs'd  Sodom's  doom  for  ever  fix  the  tide 
Where,  by  inglorious  cb:>nce,  the  valiant  died  1 
Give  not  insulting  Ashxlon  ta  kr\ow, 
Nor  let  Gath's  daugh'crsj  triumph  in  our  woe  ! 

No 
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No  sailor  with  the  news  swell  Egvpt's  pride, 
Bv  wh;it  inglorious  fate  our  valiant  cliecll 
Weep  Arnon  I  Jordan,  weep  thy  fountains  dry, 
While  Sion's  rock  dissolves  for  a  supply. 

Calm  were  the  elements,  night's  silence  deep, 
The  waves  scarce  murmuria<y,  and  the  winds 
Yet  fate  for  ruin  takes  so  still  an  hour,  [asleep  ; 
And  treitch'rous  sands  the  princely  bark  devour; 
Then  death  unworihy  scis'd  agen'rou3  race. 
To  virtue's  scandal,  and  the  stars  disgrace  ! 
Oh  1  had   the   indulgent  povv'rs  vouchsaf'd  to 
Instead  of  faithless  shelves,  a  VmU^d  field;  [yield, 
A  listed  field  of  Heaven's  and  David's  foes, 
Fierce  as  the  troops  that  did  his  youth  oppose  ; 
Each  life  had  on  his  slaughter'd  heap  relir'd. 
Not  tamely  aiid  unconc^'rin^  thus  expir'd  : 
But  destiny  is  now  their  only  foe. 
And  dying  e'en  o'er  that  they  triumph  too;  [plaud, 
With  loud  last  breaths  their  master's  'scape  a)>- 
Ofwhom  kind  force  could  scarce  the  fatesdefraud; 
Who  for  such  followers  lost,  O  matchless  mindi 
At  his  own  safety  now  almost  repin'd  ! 
Say,  royal  Sir,  by  all  your  fame  in  arms, 
Your  praise  in  peace,  and  by  Urania's  charms. 
If  all  your  sufterings  past  so  nearly  press'd. 
Or  pierc'd  with  half  so  painful  grief,  your  breast? 
Thus  some  diviner  Muse  her  hero  forms. 
Not  sooth'd  in  soft  delights,  but  toss'd  in  storms ; 
Nor  stretch'd  on  roses  hi  the  myrtle  grove. 
Nor  crowns  his  days  with  iiilrtH,  his  nights  with 

love ; 
But  far  remov'd  in  tlmnd'ring  camps  is  found, 
His  slumbers  short,  his  bed  the  herbless  ground  : 
In  tasks  of  danger  always  seen  the  first. 
Feeds  from  the  hedge, and  slakes  with  icehislhirst. 
Long  must  his  j)atience  strive  with  fortune's  rage. 
And  long  opposing  gods  themselves  engage  : 
Must  see  his  country  flame,  his  friends  destroy'd. 
Before  the  promis'd  empire  be  enjoy'd  : 
Such  toils  of  fate  must  build  a  man  of  fame. 
And  such  to  Israel's  crown,  the  godlike  David 
came. 

What  sudden  beams  dispel  the  clouds  so  fast, 
Whosedrenchingraiuslaidallourvinej-ardswastel 
The  spring  so  far  behind  her  course  delay 'd. 
On  th'  instant  is  in  all  her  bloom  array'd  ; 
The  winds  breathe  low,  the  eleuients  serene; 
Yet  mark  what  motion  in  the  waves  is  seen  1 
Thronging  and  busy  as  Hyblaen  swarms. 
Or  straggled  soldiers  summon'd  to  their  arms. 
See  wheje  the  princely  bark  in  loosest  pride. 
With  all  her  guardian  fleet,  adorns  the  tide  I 
High  on  her  deck  the  royal  lovers  stand, 
Our  crimes  to  pardon  ere  he  toucU'd  our  land. 
Welcome  to  Israel  and  to  David's  breast ! 
Here  all  your  toils,  here  all  your  suff'rings  rest. 

This  year  did  Ziloah  rule  Jerusalem, 
And  boldly  all  Sedition's  syrtes  stem. 
Howe'er  encumber'd  with  a  viler  pair 
Than  Ziph  orShimei  to  assist  the  chair ; 
Yet  Ziloah's  loyal  labors- so  prevail'd,"" 
That  faction  at  the  next  election  fail'd  ; 
When  ev'n  the  common  cr^.  did  justice  sound, 
iVnd  merit  by  the  uaultitude  was  crown'd: 


/With  David  then  was  Israel's  peace  restor'd; 
Crowds  mouru'd  theirerror,  and  obey 'd  their  lord/ 
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BOOK    I. 

Ix  days  of  old,  there  liv'd  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  wjis  his  nanie  : 
A  chief  who  more  in  feats  of  arms  exceird 
*nie  rising  nor  the  setting  sun  beheld. 
Of  Alliens  he  was  l«nl ;  much  land  he  won. 
And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown. 
In  Scythia  with  the  warri(;r  queen  he  strove. 
Whom  first  by  force  he  con<|uer'd,  then  by  love ; 
Hel)roughtin  triumph  back  the  beauteous  dame, 
With  whom  her  sisicr,  fair  Emilia,  ca-me. 
Willi  honor  to  his  home  let  Theseus  ride 
Willi  love  to  friend,  and  fortune  for  his  guide 
And  his  victorious  ara»y  at  his  side. 
•I  p.'iss  their  warlike  ponijj,  their  prond  array. 
Their  shouts,  iheir  songs,  their  welcome  on  the 

\%ay : 
But,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  would  recite 
The  fear  of  Amazons,  the  fatal  light 
Betwixt  the  hardy  queen  and  hero  kni,^ 
The  town  besieg  a,  and  how  much  blood  it  cost 
The  female  army  and  th'  Athenian  host ; 
The  spousals  of  llippolila  the  queen  ; 
What  tills  and  tourneys  at  the  feast  were  seen  ; 
The  storm  at  their  return,  liie  ladies'  fear  : 
But  these  and  other  things,  I  must  forbear. 
The  fuld  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow, 
With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  i)lough  j 
The  remnant  of  my  talc  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience,  and  to  waste  my  strength 
And  trivial  accidents  shall  be  forborne, 
That  others  nray  have  tiint;  lo  take  their  turn  ; 
As  was  at  first  enjoin'd  us  by  mine  host,  1 

'i'hat  he  whose  tale  is  best,  avd  pleases  most,  > 
Should  win  his  supper  at  our  common  cost.  J 
And  therefore  vvliere  I  left  I  will  pursue  1 
Tiiis  anlient  story,  whether  false  or  true,  ? 
In  hope  it  may  be  mended  wiih  a  new.  J 

The  prince  I  mention'd,  full  of  high  renown. 
In  this  array  drew  near  ihe  Athenian  town  ; 
When  in  his  jmmp  and  utmost  of  his  pride. 
Marching  he  chanc'd  to  cast  his  eye  aside. 
And  saw  a  cl)oir  of  mourning  dames,  who  lay 
By  two  and  two  acrosa  the  common  way  : 


SGRIPTIVE,  &c.  it§§ 

Al  his  approach  they  rais'd  a  rueful  cry,  [higJ?, 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  held  their'hands^oi^ 
Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  seis'd  at  last 
His  courser's  bridle,  and  his  feet  embiac'd. 

Tell  me,  said  Theseus,  what  and  wheuceyoj| 
are. 
And  why  this  fun'ral  pageant  you  prepare: 
is  this  the  welcome  of  my  worthy  deeds. 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  ill-omen'd  weeds? 
Or  envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy? 
Or  arc  you  injur'd,  and  demand  relief? 
Name  your  request,  and  I  will  ease  your  gricK. 

Tile  most  iu  years  of  all  the  mourning  train. 
Began  (but  swooned  first  away  for  pain)  j 
Th-Lui  scarce  recover''d  spoke  :   Ncr  envy  we 
Tiiy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory: 
'Tis  thine,  O  king,  th' afflicted  to"^  redress. 
And  fame  ha?  fill'd  the  world  with  thy  5uccessi 
We  wretched  women  sue  for  that  alone, 
yvHiicb  of  thy  goodiu-ss  is  refus'd  to  none  ; 
Let  fall  some'  drops  of  piiy  on  our  grief, 
If  that  we  beg  be  just,  and  wejieserve  reliet": 
For  none  of  us,  who  now  thy  grace  implore, 
ByA.  held  the  rank  of  sov'reign  queen  before; 
'i'ill,  thanks  lo  giddy  chance,  which  never  bear? 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years. 
She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate  j 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait ; 
And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh. 
Built  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency.  [l>earj. 
But   rev'rence  thou  the  pow'r  whose  name  it. 
Relieve  th'  opprest,  and  wipe  the  widow's  tears, 
I,  wretched  I,  have  other  fortune  seen. 
The  wife  of  Capancus,  and  once  a  queen  : 
At  Thebes  he  fell ;  cur:>t  be  the  fatal  day  ; 
And  all  ihe  rest  thou  seest  in  this  array, 
To  make  their  moan,  their  lords  in  battle  lost 
Before  that  town  besiig'd  by  our  confed'raie  host*^ 
But  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  commands 
The  Theban  city,  and  usurps  the  lands. 
Denies  the  rites  of  fun'ral  fires  to  those 
Whose  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes. 
Unburn'd,  unbnried,  on  a  heap  they  lie  ; 
Such  is  their  fate,  and  such  his  tyranny; 
No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead. 
But  \vith  their  lifeless  limbs  his  hounds  are  fed. 
At  this  she  shriek'd  aloud  ;  the  mournful  train 
Echoed  her  grief,  and  grov'lingou  the  plain. 
With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind!  [mind. 
The  prince  was  touch'd,  his  tears  began  to  flow," 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in  two. 
He  sigh'd  :  and  could  not  but  their  fate  deplore. 
So  wretched  now,  sp  fortunate  before. 
Then  lia;btly  from  his  lofty  steed  he  flew, 
And  raising  one  by  one  the  suppliant  crew. 
To  comfort  each,  full  solemnly  he  swore, 
That  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood 

bore. 
And  whate'erelse  to  chivahy  belongs. 
He  would  not  cease,  till  he  revengd  their  wrongs: 
That  Greece  should  see  perform'd  v  hat  he  de* 
And  cruel  Creon  find  hi';  jiist  reward,     [clar'd  j 

He 
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I^e  saitl  no  more,  but,  shunniugall  delay. 
Rode  oi>)  nor  entered^ Athcjis  on  his  way  : 
J]iit  left  his  sister  and  his  queen  beliind, 
And  waved  his  royal  banner  in  tiie  wind: 
Where  in  an  argenl  field  the  gofl  of  war 
Was  drawn  trinmphant  on  his  iron  car  : 
Red  was  his  sword,  and  shield,  and  whole  attire; 
And  all  the  godhead  secm'd  to  glow  with  fire  ; 
E'en  the  ground  ditter'dwhere  the.  standard  flew, 
And  the  green  grass  was  dy'd  to  sanguhie  hue. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance 'hispennon  bore 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquer'd  Minotaur; 
The  soldiers  sliout  around  with  gen'rous  rage. 
And  in  that  victory  liicir  own  presage, 
licjjraia'd  tlieir  ardor,  inly  pleas'd  to  see 
His  host  the  flow'r  of  Grecian  chivalry. 


All  day  he  niarch'd,  and  all  th' ensuing  night  j 
And  saw  the  city  with  returning  light. 
The  process  of  the  war  I  need  not  tell, 
How  Tlieseiis  conquer'd,  and  how  Creon  fell ; 
Or  after,  how  by  storm  the  walls  were  won, 
Or  how  the  victor  sack'd  and  buru'd  the  town ; 
How  to  the  ladies  he  restored  ngain 
The  bodies  of  their  lords  in  battle  slain  ; 
And  with  what  antient  rites  they  were  interr'd  : 
All  these  to  fiitpr  limes  shall  be  defer4'd. 
1  spare  the  wlcjows'  tears,  their  woeful  cries. 
And  ^io>yling  at  their  husbands'  obsequies  j 
Plow  Theseus  at  these  fun'rals  did  assist, 
Andwithvvhaigiftsthemourningdaniesdisiniss'd. 
Thus,  when  the  victor  chief  had  Creon  slain, 
And  conquer'd  Thebes,  he  pitch'dupon  the  pl.dn 
His  mighty  camp,  and  when  the  day  return'd, 
The  country  wasted,  and  the  hamlets  burn'd  ; 
And  left  the  pillagers  to  rapine  bred. 
Without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 
Tliere,  in  a  heap  of  slaiii,  among  the  rest, 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found,  beneath  a  load 

opprcst 
Of  slauter'd  foes,  whom  first  to  death  they  sent, 
The  trophies  of  thestrength  a  bloodymonumcnt, 
IJoth  fiur,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  seem'd, 
Whom  kin'uiontoilhecrown  thehe.raldsdcem'd : 
That  diW  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame  : 
Their  swords,  their  shields,. their  surcourls,  were 

the  same. 
Closebyench  other  laid,  theypress'd  the  ground. 
Their  manly  bosoms  pierc'd  with  many  a  griiisly 

wound  ; 
Nor  well  alivc^  nor  wholly  dead,  they  were. 
But  some  faint  signs  of  feeble  life  ap'pear  : 
The  wand'ring  breath  was  on  the  ■wing  to  part, 
Weakwasthe  pulse,  and  hardly  heav'd  the  heart, 
Tbese  two  were  sister's  sons,  and  Arcite  one. 
Much  fam'd  in  fields,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From  these  their  costly  arms  the  spoilers  rent ; 
And  softly  Iwth  conveyed  to  Theseus'  tent : 
Wliom  know  n  of  Creon's  iine,and  cur'd  with  care, 
He  to  his  city  sent,  as  prisoners  of  the  war, 
Hoj)eless  oF  ransom,  and  conuemnVl  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  lingering  deatli  to  die. 
Thisdone,hemftrch'dawaywitViwarlikesound,'J 
And  to  his  Athens  turu'd  with  laurels  cruwn'd,  / 
W^here  happy  Ions  he  Jiv'd,  much  lov'd,  andf 
more  rcaowu'd.  J  , 


But  in  the  tow'r,  and  never  to  beloos'd. 
The  woeful  captive  kinsmen  are  inclos'd. 

Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day, 
Till  once,  'twua  on  the  morn  of  cheerful  May, 
The  youDg  Kmilia,  fairer  to  be  seen 
Than  ihe  fair  lily  on  the  flovv'ry  green. 
More  fresh  than'May  herself  in  blossoms  new, 
lun  with  the  rosy  color  strove  her  hue, 
Wak'd,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day 
To  do  tir  observance  due  to  sprightly  May  : 
For  bprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard 

sleep  ; 
Eachgentle  breastwith  kindlywarmthshemoves ; 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  exiinguish'd  loves. 
In  this  remembrance  Family  ere  day 
Arose,  and  dress'd  herself  in  rich  array; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 
Adown  her  sheulders  fefl  her  length  of  hair ;     .. 
A  riband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  lose,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind  : 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chas'd  the  night. 
And  purpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light, 
\^''hen  to  the  garden  walk  she  took  her  way,^ 
To  sj)ort  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day,  > 

And  oHcr  maiden  vow  s  in  honor  of  the  May.   J 

Al  ev'ry  turn  she  made  a  little  stand. 
And  tiirt'.st  among  the  thorns  her  hly  hand 
T<j draw  the  rose ;  and  e\'ry  rose  she  drew, 
She  shnok  the  stalk,  and  brush'd  away  the  dew. 
Then  pariy-color'd  flow'rs  of  white  and  red 
She  \v()ve,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head. : 
j  This  done,  she  sung  and  carol'd  out  socleitr. 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear  : 
Ev'n  wond'ring  Philomel  forgot  to  sing; 
Atid  Icarn'd  from  her  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 
Tiie  tov\'r,  of  which  before  w^as  mention  made, 
VVithih  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were 

laid. 
Built  of  a  large  extent  and  strong  withal, 
VV'as  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall  : 
T.ne  garden  was  inclos'd  within  the  square^ 
Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 
It  happcn'd  Palamon,  the  pris'ner  knight. 
Restless  r.'ir  woe,  aruse  before  the  light. 
And,  with  his  jailor's  leave,  desir'd  to  breathe 
An  air  more  wholesome  than  the  damps  beneatli. 
This  granted,  to  the  tow'r  he  took  his  way, 
Checir'd  with  the  jaomiseof  a  glorious  day 
Ti<en  casta  languishing  regard  around, 
And>aw\vitli  hateful  eyes  the  temples  crowi 
With  golden  spires,  and  all  the  hostile  groi 
He  sigh'd,  ana  turn'd  his  eyes  because  he  knew 
'7\vas  but  a  laroer  goal  he  had  in  view  r- 
Then  look'd  before,  and  from  the  castle's  height 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  jjleasing  sight : 
The  garden  which  before  he  had  not  seen,     Ti 
In  spnng's  new  liv'r>'  clad  of  white  and  gi-een.f 
Fresh   fiow'rs  in  wide   parterres  and  shady  C 
walks  between.  3 

This  view'd,  but  not  enjoy 'd,  with  arms  across 
Ue  stood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  loss  ; 
Himself  an  object  of  the  public  scorn. 
And  often  wish'd  he  never  had  beei^  born.. 

At 
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At  last,  for  so  his  flestiuy  requir'd. 
With  Avalking  giddy,  and  with  thinking  ik'd. 
He  through  a  liule'vvindow  cast  his  sight, 
Though  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  t^cauty  Hght  : 
But  ev'n  t^ial  ghmin'rina;  scrv'd  him  to  descrv 
Th'  inevitable  charms  ui'  l^mily;  [smart, 

Scarce  had  he  seen,   but  sei.s'd  with  sudden 
Stunu;  to  the  quick,  he  f^lt  it  at  his  heart; 
Struck  blind  with  overpowering  light  he  stood, 
Then  started  back  amax'd,  and  cried  aloud. 

Young  Arcite heard;  and  up  he  ran  with  haste, 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  his  arms  cmbrac'd  ; 
And  ask'd  him  why  he  look'd  so  deadly  wan. 
And  whence  and  liowhis  changeof  cheer  began? 
Or  who  had  done  th'  oftence  ?  J3at  if,  said  he, 
Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity. 
For  love  of  heaven,  with  patience  undergo 
A  cureless  ill,  since  fate  will  have  it  so: 
So  stood  on  horoscoj)e  in  chains  to  lie 
And  Saturn  ia  the  dungeon  of  the  sky, 
Or  other  baleful  jispect,  rul'd  our  birth, 
When  all  the  friendly  stars  were  under  earth  ; 
Whate'er  betides,  my  destiny 'lis  done  ; 
And  better  bear,  like  men,  than  vainly  seek  to 

Nor  of  my  bonds,  said  Palamon  again, [shun. 
Nor  of  unhapj)y  planets,  I  complain  : 
But  when  uiy  mortal  anguish  caus'd  my  cry. 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  through  either  eye; 
Pierc'd  with  a  random  shaft,  I  faint  away. 
And  perish  with  insensible  decay  : 
A  glance  of  some  new  goddess  gave  the  wound. 
Whom,  like  x'-Ycteon,  unaware  1  found. 
Look  how  shfe  walks  a)on^  yon  shady  space,  "^ 
Not  Juno  moves  with  more  majestic  grace  5     > 
And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  her  face.        J 
If  thou  art  V^enus  (for  thy  charms  confess 
That  face  was  form'd  in  heaven,  or  art  thou  less; 
Disguis'd  in  habit,  undisguis'd  in  shape) 
Ojhclp  us  captives  from  our  chains  to  'scape; 
But  if  our  doom  be  pass'd  in  bonds  to  lie 
P"or  life,  and  iri  a  loathsome  dungeon  die. 
Then  be  thy  wrath  appeas'd  with  our  disgrace. 
And  show  compassion  to  the  Theban  race, 
Op{)ress'd  by  tvrantpow'r!  While  yet  he  spoke, 
Arcite  on  Emily  had  fix'd  his  look  ; 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found, 
And  deep  within  his' heart  infix'd  the  vvoMud : 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  soar, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more : 
Then  from  his  inmost  soul  he  sigh'd,  and  said. 
The  beauty  I  beheld  has  struck  me  dead  : 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance  ; 
Poison  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  ev'ry  glance. 
O,  I  must  ask  ;  nor  ask  alone,  but  move 
Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  must  die  for  love. 

Thus  Arcite  :  und  thus  Palamon  re))lies 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes) 
S{)eak'st  thou  In  earne-^t,  or  in  jest' •t''  ^i*'"  > 
Jesting,  said  Arci 
It  suits  far  worse 
And  bent  hisbrows)  ,wlth  men  who  honor  weigh. 
Their  faith  to  hrcak,  their  friendship  to  betray  ; 
But  worst  with  ihce  of  noble  lineage  born, 
jVly  kiuMiian,  and  in  anus  my  brother  sworn. 


—        . .        J  .y 

earnc/^t,  or  in  jestmg  vain  ?  ^ 

ite,  suits  but  ill  with  pain.  > 

(said  Palamon  ngain,  j 


Have  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oaih. 
That  one  should  be  the  comHion  good  of  both : 
One  soul  should  both  inspire,  and  neither  prove 
His  fellow's  hindrance  in  pursuit  of  love? 
To  this  before  the  gods- we  gave  o'ur  hands, 
And  nothing  but  our  death  can  break  the  bands. 
This  binds  thee,,  then,  to  further  my  design. 
As  I  am  hound  by  vow  to  further  thine : 
Nor  canst,  nor  dar'st  thou,  traitor,  on  the  plain 
Apj^roach  my  honor,  or  thine  own  maintain, 
Since  thon  art  of  uiy  council,  and  the  friend 
Whose  faith  I  trust,  and  on  whose  care  depend: 
And  would'stthou  court  my  lady's  love,  which  I 
Much  rather  than  rehearse  would  choose  t.^  die? 
Hut  thou,  false  Arcite,  never  shah  obtain 
Thy  bad  pretence.     I  told  thee  iirst  my  pain  : 
For  first  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  born  : 
Thou,  as  my  counsel  and  my  brother  sworn. 
Art  bound  t'  a^^sist  my  eldership  of  right. 
Or  justly  to  be  deem'd  aperjur'd  knight. 

Thus  Palamon  ;  bvlt  Arcite  vvith  disdain. 
In  haughty  language,  thus  replied  again  : 
I'orsworn  thyself;  the  traitor's  odious  name 
1  first  return,  and  then  disprove  thy  claim. 
If  love  be  passion,  and  that  passion  nurs'd 
With  strong  desires,  1  lov'd  the  lady  first. 
Canst  thou  pretend  desire,  whom  zeal  inflam'd 
I'o  worship,  and  a  pow'r  celestial  nam'd  ? 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  blest  above; 
1  saw  the  woman,  and  desir'd  her  love  ; 
First  own'd  my  passion,  and  to  thee  commend 
Th'  important  secret,  as  my  chosen  friend. 
Suppose  (which  yet  I  grant  not)  thy  desire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  ri\  al  fire  : 
Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  litleprove? 
And  know'st  thou  not,  no  Kiw  is  made  for  love? 
Law  is  to  things  which  to  free  choice  relate  ; 
Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate  ; 
Laws  are  but  positive  ;  love's  pow'r  we  see 
Is  nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree. 
Each  day  we  break  the  bond  of  human  laws 
For  love,  and  vindicate  the  common  cause. 
Laws  for  defence  of  civil  rights  are  plac'd ; 
Love  throws  the  fences  dowji,    and   makes  a 

gcn'ral  waste  : 
Maids,widows,wives,withoutdistlnctionfall;[al1, 
Thcsweepingdeluge,  l^ove,  comeson,  and  covers 
If  then  the  laws  of  friendship  I  tran>gress,  "^ 
I  keep  the  greater,  while  1  break  the  less  ;  ?• 
And  both  are  mad  alike, sinceneithercanpossess.  J 
Both  hopeless  lo  be  ransom'd,  never  more 
To  see  the  sun,  but  as  he  passes  o'er. 

Like  ^]sop's  houiidscotitcnding  for  the  borne, 
F"lach  pleaded  right,  and  v.'oitld  bt?  lord  alone; 
The  fruitless  fight  continui-d  all  the  day  ; 
A  cur  came  by,  and  snatch'd  the  prize  away. 
As  courtiers  therefore justle  for  a  grant,    [want, 
And  v^hcn  they  break  their  friendship  plead  their 
So  thou,  if  fortune  will  thy  suit  advance. 
Love  on,  :ior  envy  me  my  <-.qual  chance: 
For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 
My  fate,  or,  failing  in  th' adventure,  die. 

Great  was  their  strife, which  hourly  was  renew'd, 
'Till  each  with  mortal  hale  his  rival  vicw'd  : 

Now 
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ov'd  so  V,  ell,  "^ 
t  stories  tell,  > 
It  to  hdl.  3 


Now  frkndsnomf>re, nor  walking  band  inhand, 
But  v'hen  they  met  they  nuide  a  surly  stand  j  * 
^^rid  glijr'd  like  angry  lions  as  they  puss'd, 
And  wish'd  that  ev'ry  look  miglit  be  their. las';!. 

It  chiinc'd  at  length,  Pirithnuy  came  t'  attend 
This  worthy  Theseus,  his  familiar  friend  ; 
Tlieir  love  in  e;^yly  infancy  began. 
And  rose  as  chilcUiood  ripenVl  into  man 
Companions  of  the  u'ar  •,  and  lov'd 
That  when  one  died,  as  antient 
His  frllovv  to  redeem  him  wen 

But  to  pursue  my  tale  ;  to  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother  is  Pirithous  come  : 
Arcit£  of  Thebes  v\  as  known  in  arms'Iongslnce. 
And  honor'd  by  this  young  Thc^-salian  prince. 
Theseus,  to  gratify  his  friend  and  guest. 
Who  ms-de  our  Arcite's  freedom  his  request, 
Restor'd  to  liL^rty  our  captive  knight. 
But  on  these  hard  conditions  I  recite  : 
That  if  hereafter  Arcite  should  be  foimd 
Within  the  compass  of  Athenian  ground. 
By  day  or  night,  or'on,  whate'er  pretence. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  ih'  offence. 
To  this  Pirithous  for  his  friend  agreed, 
And  on  his  promise  was  the  pris'ner  freed. 

TJnpleas'd  and  pen^^ive  thus  he  takes  his  wav, 
At  his  own  peril ;  for  his  life  n>ust  pay. 
Who  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fate. 
Finds  his  dear  purchase,  and  repents  too  late  ? 
What  have  I  gain'd,  he  said,  in  prison  pent. 
If  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment? 
And  biinish'd  from  her  sight,  I  suffer  more 
In  freedom,  than  I  felt  in  bonds  before  ; 
Forc'd  from  her  presence,  and  condemn'd  to  love ; 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve! 
Jleqven  is  not  but  where  Emily  abides  ; 
And  where  <he's  absent  all  is  hell  besides. 
Next  to  niy  day  of  birth  was  that  accurs'd. 
Which  bound  my  friendship  to  Pirithous  first ; 
Had  I  not  known  that  prince,  I  still  had  been 
In  bondage,  and  had  still  Emilia  seen  : 
For  though  I  ne\er  can  her  grace  deserve, 
'Tis  recnnipenee  enough  to  see  and  serve- 

0  Palamon,  my  kinsinan  and  my  friend, 
Ho*w  much  more  happy  fates  thy  love  attend  ! 
Thine  is  th'  adventure,  thine  the  victory  ; 
Well  as  th.y  fortune  turn'd  the  dice  for  thee  : 
Thou  on  tbat  afigel's  face  mayst  feed  thine  eyes, 
In  prison  —  no  —  but  blissful  paradise  ! 
Thou  daily  seest  diat  sun  of  beauty  shine. 
And  lov'st  at  least  in  love's  exlrem'est  line. 

1  movirn  in  absence,  love's  eternal  night,  ") 
And  who  can  tell  but,  since  thou  hast  her  sight,  ^ 
And  art  a  com';ly,  young,  and  valiant  knight,  J 
Fortune  (a  various  pow'r)  may  cease  to  frown, 
And  by  some  wavKunknow^n  thy  wishes  crown? 
But  I,  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind. 

Nor  help  can  hope,  nor  remedy  can  find; 
But  dooni'd  to  drag  my  loathsome  life  in  care. 
For  my  r^vard,  must  end  it  in  despair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of  fates 
That  go>'erns  all,  and  Heaven  that  all  creates, 
"Nor  art,  nor  nature's  hand,  can  ease  my  grief  3 
NtHhing  but  death,  the  wreteh's  last  relief  : 


Then  farewell  jM^uth,  and  all  the  joys  that  dwell 
Witii  youth  and  life,  and  life  itself  farewell. 

But  why,  ^las  !  do  mortal  men  in  vain  '' 
Of  fortune,  fate,  or  providence  comj)lain  ? 
God  Giive?  us  what  heiaiows  our  wants  require. 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire. 
Some  pray  for  riches,  riches  they  obtain  ; 
Btit.watch'd  byrobbers,for  theirwealth  are  slain  r 
Some  pray  from  prison  to  be  freed ;  and  copie, 
Wlien  guilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home  ; 
Murder'd  by  those  they  trusted  with  their  life, 
A.  favor'd  servant,  or  a  bosom  wife. 
Such  dear-bought  bles^in^s  liappen  ev'ry  day. 
Because  we  know  not  for  what  ili-ings  to  pray. 
Like  drunken  sots  about  the  sireet  we  roam: 
Well  knows  the  sot  1/e  has  a  certain  home  ; 
Yet  kitows  not  how  to  find  th'  uncertain  place. 
And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  ev'ry  pace. 
Thus  all  setk  happiness,  but  few  can  find  : 
For  far  the  greater  part  of  men  are  blind.  . 
This  is  my  case,  who  thought  Qur  utmost  gboti 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood  : 
The  fatal  blessing  came  :  from  prison,  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  Emily. 

Thus  Arcite  :  but  if  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  suff 'rings,  Palamon  yet  suffers  more. 
For  when  he  knew  his  rnal  freed  and  gone. 
He  swells  with  wrath,  he  makes  outrageous  moanr 
He  frets, he  fumes, hestarcs, he  stamps  the  ground  J 
The  hollow  tow'rwith  clamors  rings  around  : 
With  briny  tears  he  bath'd  his  fetter'd  feet. 
And  dropp'd  all  o'er  with  agony  of  sweat. 
Alas !  he  cried,  I  wretch  in  prison  pine. 
Too  happy  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine  : 
Thou  liv'st  at  large,  thou  draw'st  thy  native  a>r,> 
Pleas'd  with  thy  freedom,  proud  of  my  despair  : 
Thou  may'st,  since  thou  hast  youth  and  courage 
A  sweet  behaviour,  and  a  solid  mind,      [join'dt 
Assemble  ours  and  all  the  I'heban  race. 
To'  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace,; 
And  after,  by  some  treaty  made,  possess 
Fair  Emily,  the  pledge  of  lasting  peace. 
So  thine  snail  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  .1 
Must  languish  in  despairj  in  prison  die. 
Thus  all  th' advantage  of  th«  strife  is  thine  ; 
Thy  portion  doublejoys, and  donblesorr-nvsminfe. 

The  rage  of  Jealousy  then  fir'd  his  soul. 
And  his  fiice  kindled  Tike  a  burning  coal  : 
Now  cold  Despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead. 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red. 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his  veins, 
Eike  water  which  the  freezing  wind  constrains. 
Then  thus  he  said  :  Eternal  Deities, 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees. 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass, 
VVith  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  brass  ; 
What,  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care 
Beyond  what  all  his  fellow  creatures  are  ? 
He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain  ; 
And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother-beast,  is  slain. 
Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure, 
AH  these  he  must,  and  guiltless  oft,  endure  ; 
Or  does  your  justice,  pow'r,  or  prescience  fail 
When  ilie  good  suffer,  ajKl  the  bad  prevail  ? 
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What  worse  to  wretched  virtue  could  befal. 
If  fate,  or  giddy  fortune,  govern'd  all  ? 
Nay»  worse  than  other  beasts  is  our  estate  : 
Them  to  pursue  their  pleasures  you  create; 
We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  must  curb  our  will. 
And  your  commands,  not  our  desires  fulHl  j 
Then  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain. 
Yet  afier  deatli  at  least  he  feels  no  pain  : 
But  man,  in  life  surcharg'd  with  woe  before, 
Not  freed  when  dead,  is  doom'd  to  suffer  more. 
A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware  ; 
An  ambush'd  thief  forelavs  a  traveller; 
The  man  lies  nuirder'di  wliile  tliethicfand  snake. 
One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  ilirids  the  brake. 
This  let  divines  decide  ;  but  well  I  know. 
Just  or  unjust,  I  have  my  share  of  woe  ; 
Through  Saturn  seated  in  a  luckless  place. 
And  Juno's  wrath,  that  persecutes  my  race  ; 
Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartil,  move 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcite's  love. 

Let  Palamon  oppress'd  in  bondage  mourn. 
While  to  his  cxil'd  rival  we  return. 
By  this,  the  sun,  declining  from  his  height. 
The  day  had  shorten'd,  to  prolong  the  night : 
The  lengthen'd  night  gave  length  of  misery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free  ; 
For  Palamon  in  endless  prison  mourns. 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns  : 
The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see. 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty. 
'Tls  hard  to  say  who  suffers  greater  pains : 
One  sees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his  chains  ; 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  uncontrol'd. 
Beholds  whate'er  he  would,  but  what  he  would 

behold. 
Judge  as  you  please,  fori  will  haste  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  banish'd  knight  beftl- 
When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes  returned  again, 
The  loss  of  her  he  lov'd  renew'd  his  pain  ; 
What  could  be  worse,  than  never  more  to  see 
His  life,  his  seul,  his  charming  Emily  ? 
He  rav'd  with  ail  the  madness  of  despair. 
He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair. 
Dry  sorrow  in  his  stupid  eyes  appears  ; 
For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears  : 
His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink  ; 
Bereft  of  sleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink. 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  tlie  pale  spectre  of  a  murdor'd  man  : 
That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves  : 
In  soliuiry  groves  he  makes  his  moan. 
Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone  : 
Nor  mix'd  in  mirth,  in  youthful  plcasuresshares, 
Butsighs  when  songs  and  insirimients  he  hears. 
His  spirits  arc  so  low,  his  voice  is  drown'd,     "^ 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon,  r 

Like  the  dejf  murmurs  of  a  distant  sound  :     3 
Uncomb'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire, 
^Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gay  desire  : 
But  full  of  inuscfal  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage.  ' 
This  when  he  had  endur'd  a  year  and  more, 
Kgvv  whally  chaug'd  from  what  he  was  before. 


It  happen'd  once,  that,  slumb'ring  as  he  lay. 
He  dream'd  (his  dream  began  at  break  of  day) 
That  Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appear'd. 
And  with  soft  words  his  drooping  spirits  checr'di 
His  hat,  adorn'd  with  wings,  disclos'd  the  GkxI, 
And  in  hishand  he  bore  the  sleep  compelling  rod'; 
Such  as  he  seem'd,  when,at  his  sire's  command^ 
On  Argus'  head  he  laid  the  snaky  wand- 
Arise,  he  said,  to  conquering  Athens  go  ; 
There  fate  appoints  an  end  to  all  thy  woe. 
The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  start ; 
Against  his  bosom  bounc'd  his  heaving  heart  % 
But  soon  he  said,  with  scarce-recover'd  breatlv 
And  thither  will  I  go  to  meet  my  death. 
Sure  to  be  slain  ;  but  death  is  my  desire. 
Since  in  Emilia's  sight  I  shall  expire. 
By  chance  he  spied  a  mirror  while  he  spoke. 
And  gazing  there,  bdield  his  alter'd  look  ; 
Wond'ring  hesaw  his  features  and  his  hue 
Somuchwerechang'djthatscarcehiuiselfhekncW. 
A  sudden  thought  then  started  in  his  mind. 
Since  1  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find, 
The  world  may  search  in  vain  with  all  their  eyes* 
But  never  [)enetrale  througli  this  disguise. 
Thanks  to  the  change  which-gricf  and  sickncsj 
In  low  estate  I  may  securely  live,  [give. 

And  see,  unknown,  my  mistress  day  by  day. 
I  He  said  ;  and  cloath'd  himself  in  coarse  array^ 
A  hib'ring  hind  in  show ;  and  forth  he  went. 
And  to  th'  Athenian  tow'rs  his  journey  bent; 
One  'squire  attended  in  the  same  disguise. 
Made  conscious  of  his  master's  enterprise. 
Arriv'd  at  Athens,  soon  he  came  to  court, 
Unknown,  unquestion'd,  in  that  thick  resort; 
Proff 'ring  for  hire  his  service  at  the  gate, : 
To  drudge,  draw  wattr,  and  to  run  or  wait* 

So  far  befel  him,  that  for  little  gain 
He  serv'd  at  first  Emilia's  chamberlain ; 
And,  watchful  all  advantage's  to  spy. 
Was  still  at  hand,  and  in  his  master's  eye  ; 
And  as  his  bones  were  big,  his  sinews  strong, 
Refus'd  no  toil  that  coidd  to  slaves  belong  ! 
But  from  deep  wells  with  engines  water  dre\^v 
i.\nd  us'd  his  noble  hands  the  world  to  hew-  wo( 
He  pass'd  a  year  at  least  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  and  call'd  Philostratus. 
But  never  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  much  esteem'd,  sy  wpll  bclov'd  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known, 
That  thro'  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown  ? 
All  think  him  w^orthy  of  a  greater  place. 
And  recommend  him  to  the  royal  grace; 
That,  cxevcis'd  within  a  higher  sphere. 
His  virtues  more  conspicuous  might  appear. 
Thus  by  the  gcn"ral  voice  was  Arcite  prais'd;    - 
And  by  great  Thes-eus  to  high  favor  rais'd : 
Among  his  menial  servants  first  enroll'd. 
And  largely  entertain'd  with  sums  of  gold  : 
Besides  wl\at  sccreily  from  Thebes  was  sent. 
Of  his  own  income,  and  his  annual  rent : 
This  well  employ 'd, he  purchas'dfriendsand  fame* 
liut  cautiously  conceaVd  from  whence  it  came. 
Thus  for  three  years  he  liv'd  with  large  increase^. 
In  arms  of  honor, aud  esteem  in  peace  j 
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To  Theseus'  person  he  was  ever  near; 

And  Tlieseus,  for  his  virtues,  held  him  dear. 


BOOK    II. 

VVhile  Arcite  hves  in  hliss, 


the  storv  turns 


"Whore  hopeless  Palamon  in  pri^son  mourn;s. 
For  six  long  yeors  innnur'd,  the  c;iptive  knight 
Haddragg'dhisoliain3,an(lscarcclvsecn  thelight: 
Lost  lihcrty  Ji^d  lo\c  at  once  he  hore  : 
His  prison  pain'd  liini  much,  his  passion  more: 
Nor  dares  he  hope  his  icttera  to  remove. 
Nor  ever  wishes  to  be  Tree  from  love. 

But  when  the  sixth  revolving  year  was  run. 
And  nmy  within  the  Twins  receiv'd  the  sun, 
W?re  it  hy  chanee,  or  torccfnl  dcsriny, 
-Which  forms  in  causes  first  wh.ite'er  shall  be. 
Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  nia;ht. 
This  Palamon  from  prison  took  his  flight : 
A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepar'd  before 
Of  wine  and  honey  mix'd  with  added  store 
Of  opium  ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  bn>ught, 
Who  swallovv'd  unaware  the  sleepy  draught, 
And  snor'd  secure  till  morn;  his  senses  bound 
In  slumber,  and  in  long  oblivion  drown'd. 
Short  was  the  night,  and  careful  Palamon 
Sought  the  next  covert  ere  the  rising  sun. 
A  thick-spread  forest  near  the  city  fay,  ") 

To  this  with  IcngthenVl  strides  he  took'  his  way  ?• 
(For  far  he  could  not  fly,  and  fenr'd  the  day). 3 
Safe  from  pursuit,  he  meant  to  shun  the  light, ^ 
Till  the  brown  shadows  of  the  friendly  nightC 
To  Thebes  might  favor  his  intended  flight,     j 
When  to  his  country  come,  his  next  design 
Was  all  the  Thcban  race  in  arms  to  join. 
And  war  on  Theseus,  till  he  lost  his  life, 
Or  won  the  beauteous  Emily  to  wife. 
Thus  while  his  tiioughts  the  ling'rinp  day  beguile; 
To  gentle  Arciie  let  tis  turn  our  style  ; 
Who  little  dream'd  how  nigh  he  was  to  care. 
Till  ireaeh'rOus  fortune  caught  him  in  the  snare. 
The  morning-lark,  the  messenger  of  day. 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  grey ; 
And  soon  the  sun  arose  with  beams' so  bright. 
That  all  thehorizonlaugh'd  to  see  the  joyous  sight; 
He  with  his  trepid  rays  the  rose  renews, 
And  licks  thedroopingleavcs, and  dries  the  dews; 
When  Arcite  left  his  bed  resolv'd  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May  : 
Forth  on  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode. 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod  ; 
At  ease  he  scemVI,  and,  prancing  o'er  the  plains, 
Turn'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins. 
The  grove  I  nam'd  before  ;  and,  lighted  there, 
A  wDJulbine  garland  sought  to  crown  his  hair  ; 
Then  turn'd  his  face  against  the  rising  day, 
And  rais'd  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  Mav. 

For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green  liveries 
If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  year  :     [wear  ; 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hours, 
And  Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flow'rs  : 
When  thy  short  reign  is  past,  the  feverish  sun 
Thesultry  tropicfcars,  and  moves  morcslowly  on: 
So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blifrht, 
NJor  goats  with  veaom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite, 


lek,  my  bro\ys  to  bind, 
within  the  grove  he^ 

ar  the  place  convey 'd  \ 
'alamon  was  laid.'      -^ 


As  thou  shalt  guide  my  wand'ring  feet  to  find 
The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  bro\ys  to  bind. 

His  vows  addrcss'd,  withi 
stray'd. 
Till  fate,  or  fortune,  near 
His  steps  where  secret  Pa 
Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight,  "> 
Who  flying  death  had  there  conceal'd  his  flight,  C 
In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  shunning C 
mortal  sight ;  J 

And  less  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  foe. 
But  fear'd  him  as  a  man  he  did  not  know. 
But  as  it  has  been  said  of  antient  years. 
That  fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears ; 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  gunrd  ; 
For  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprcpar'd. 
Uneautious  Arcit6  thought  himself  alone, 
And  less  than  all  suspected  Palamon, 
Who  lisl'iiing  heard  him,  while  he  search'd  the 
And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love  ;  [grove"  j 
But  on  tht-  sudden  stopp'd,  and  silent  stood. 
As  lovers  often  muse,  and  change  their  mood  ; 
Now  high  as  heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  liell , 
Now  up,  now  down,  as  buckets  in  a  well ; 
For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her  cheer. 
And  seldom  sliall  vve  see  a  Friday  clear. 
Thus,  Arcite,  having  sung,  with  alier'd  hue 
Sunk  on  the  ground,  and  from  his  bosom  drew 
A  desp'rat-e  sigh,  accusing  Heaven  and  Fate, 
And  ans;ry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate. 
Curs'd  be  the  day  when  first  I  did  appear  I 
Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar,        [year, 
Len  it  pollute  the  month,  and  poison  all  the 
Still  will  the  jealous  Queen  pursue  our  race? 
Cadmus  is  dead,  the  1  heban  city  was : 
Yet  ceases  nr)t  her  hate  ;  for  all  who  come 
From  Cadmus  are  involv'd  in  Cadmus'  doom. 
I  sufitT  for  my  blood  :  unjust  decree  ! 
That  prmishes  another's  crime  on  me. 
In  mean  estate  I  serve  my  mortal  foe, 
The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  overthrow. 
This  is  not  all ;  for  Juno,  to  my  shame,         -j 
Has  forc'd  n-.t  to  forsake  my  former  name  ;      C 
•Vrcite  I  wa>.  Philostratus  1  am.  j 

That  side  of  heaven  is  ell  my  enemy  ; 
Mar?  ruin'd  Thebe;5,  his.  mother  rum'd  me. 
(^f  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one 
Besides  myself,  th'  unhappy  Palamon, 
Whom  Theseus  holds  jn  bonds,  and  will  not  free  j 
Without  a  crime  except  his  kin  to  me. 
Yet  these,  and  all  the  rest  I  could  endure  ; 
But  love's  a  malady  without  a  cure  ; 
Fierce  Love  has  pierc'd  me  with  his  fiery  dart  ^ 
He  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 
Your  eyes,  fair  Emily,  my  fate  pursue , 
I  suffer  for  the  rest,  I  die  for  you. 
Of  such  a  Goddess  no  time  leaves  record. 
Who  burn'd  the  temple  where  she  was  ador'd  : 
And  let  it  burn,  I  never  will  complain  ; 
Pleas'd  with  mysuff'rings,  if  you  knew  my  pai^i. 

At  this  a  sickly  qualm  his  heart  assail'd. 
His  cars  ring  inward,  and  his  senses  fail'd. 
No  word  miss'd  Palamon  of  all  he  s}>oke. 
But  soon  to  deadly  pale  he  chang'd  his  look  r 
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He  trcmiilcd  every  limb,  and  felt  a  smart, 
As. if  cold  iiteei  had  glided  through  his  heart; 
No  longer  staid  ;  biir,  starting  from  his  place, 
DiscovcrM  stood,  and  show'd  his  hostile  face. 
False  traitor,  Arcite,  traitor  to  thy  blood. 
Bound  by  thy  sacred  oath  to  seek  my  good. 
Now  art  thou  found  forsworn  for  Emily, 
And  dar'st  attempt  her  love  for  whom  1  die. 
So  hast  thou  cheated  Theseus  with  a  wile, 
Aeainst  thy  vow,  rcturniiig  to  beguile 
Under  a  borrow^'d  naiue  j  as  false  to  me. 
So  false  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  free  : 
But  rest  assur'd  that  either  thou  shalt  die, 
Or  else  renounce  thy  claim  in  Emily  : 
For  tiiough  uuarm  a  I  am,  and  (freed'  by  chance) 
Am  here  without  my  sword  or  pointed  lance, 
Hope  not,  base  man,  unqucstion'd  hence  to  go  ; 
For  1  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe. 

Arcite,  who  heard  hi'stale,  and  knew  the  man, 
II  is  sword  unsheath'd  and  fiercely  thus  began  : 
Now  by  the  Gods  who  govern  hea\en  above, 
Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  with 

love. 
That  word  had  been  thy  last,  or  in  this  grove 
This  hand  should  force  thee  to  renounce  thy  love, 
The  surety  which  I  gave  thee,  1  defy : 
Fool,  not  to  know  that  love  endures  no  tie  ; 
And  Jo^  e  but  laughs  at  lovers'  perjury. 
Know,  I  will  serve  the  fair  in  thy  despite ; 
But  since  thou  art  my  kinsman  and  a  knight, 
Here,  have  my  faith,  to-morrow  in  this  grove 
Our  arms  shall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love  • 
And  Heaven  so  help  my  right,  as  1  alone 
Will  ccrme,  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrel  both 

unknown. 
With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myself  and  thee; 
Choose  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  to  me. 
And,  that  a  better  case  thou  may'st  abide, 
Bedding  and  clothes  I  will  this  night  provide. 
And  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  may'st  be 
A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me. 
His  promise  Palamon  accepts  ;  but  pray'd 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 
Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn  ; 
F^or  each  had'  laid  his  nllghted  faith  to  pawn. 
Oh  Love !  thou  sternly  does  thy  pow'r  maintain. 
Ami  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign  ; 
'I  grants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain. 
7'Jiis  was  in  Arcite  prov'd,  and  Palamon  ; 
Both  in  despair,  yet  each  would  love  alone. 
Arcite  return'd,  and,  as  in  honor  tied. 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  supplied  ; 
Then,  ere  the  dav,  two  suits  of  armor  sought. 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought: 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wroneht  so  pure. 
As  nttght  the  strokes  of  two  such  arras  endure. 
Now  at  the  time,  and  in  th'  appointed  place. 
The  challenger  and  challcng'd,  face  to  face, 
\pproach  ;  eacli  other  from  afar  they  knew. 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  chang'd  their  hue. 
So  stands  theThracian  herdsman  with  his  spear 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear  ; 
And  hears  bim  rustling  in  the  wood,  and  sees 
His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees; 


And  thin]<s,  here  comes  my  mortal  enemy. 
And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight,  or  i  : 
This  vvhile  he  thinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dai*t :  -j 
A  gen'rous  chilness  seises  ev'ry  part;     [heart. C 
The  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify  thej 
Thus  pale  they  meet,  their  eyes  vviih  fury  burn; 
None  greets,  for  none  the  greeting  will  return  j 
But  in  dumb  surliness  each  arm'd  with  care, 
His  foe  profest,  as  brother  of  the  war: 
Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  arm'd  with  sword  and  lance: 
Thev  lash,  they  foin,  thc^y  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they  stood. 
And  w^ounded,  wound;  till  both  were  bath'd  in 
And  not  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got,  [blood  j 
.\s  if  the  world  depended  on  the  spot. 
Fell  Arcite  like  an  angry  tiger  far'd. 
And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appear'd  : 
Or  as  two  bo:irs  whom  love  to  battle  draws. 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws. 
Their  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they 

wound. 
With  grunts  and  groans  the  forest  rings  CiOund. 
So  fought  the  knights,  and  fighting  must  abide. 
Till  fatean  umpire  sends  their  dift''rence  to  decide. 
The  pow'r  that  ministers  to  God's  decrees, 
And  executes  on  earth  what  Heaven  foresees, 
Call'd  providence,  or  chance,  or  flual  Sway, 
Comes  with  resistless  force,  and  finds  or  makes  her 
Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  pow'r,  [way. 
One  moment  can  retard  th'  appointed  hour. 
And  some  one  day  some  wond'rous  chance  ap- 
pears, 
Which  happen'd  not  in  centuries  of  years  : 
For  sure  whate'er  we  mortals  hate,  or  love. 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  depends  on  pow'rs  above  : 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill. 
And  by  foresight  necessitate  the  will. 
In  The!r;eus  this  appears,  whose  youthful  joy 
Was  beasts  of  chase  in  forests  to  destroy  ; 
This  gentle  knight,  inspir'd  by  jolly  May^ 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day 


? 
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And  to  the  wood  and  wilds  pursued  his  way. 
Beside  him  rode  Hippolita  the  queen. 
And  Emily  attir'd  in  lively  green. 
With  horns,  and  hounds,  and  all  the  tuneful  cry, 
To  hunt  a  royal  hart  within  the  covert  nigh  : 
And  as  lie  folio w'd  Mars  bctore,  so  now 
He  serves  the  goddess  of  the  silver  hov/. 
The  way  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
Where  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood  : 
The  lawn  on  which  they  fought,  th'  appointed 

place 
In  which  the  uncoupled  hounds  began  the chace. 
Thither  forth-right  he  rode  to  rouse  the  prey. 
That  shaded  bv  the  fern  in  harbour  lay  ; 
And,  thence  dislodg'd,  was  wont  to  leave  the 

wood 
For  open  fields,  and  cross  the  crystal  flood, 
Approacb'd,  and  looking  underneath  the  sua. 
He  saw  proud  Arcite,  and  fierce  Palamon 
In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow. 
Like  light'nincj;  fiam'dlheirfalchionstoandfro, 
X  And 
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And  shot  a  dreadful  gkain  ;  so  strong;  they  struck, 
lliere  seem'd  less  force  rer^uir'd  to  fell  an  oak  : 
He  gaz'd  with  wonder  on  their  equal  inisht, 
l.ook'd  eager  ou,  but  knew  not  either  knii^ht : 
llcsolv'd  to  learn,  he  spinr'd  his  tkry  steed 
Willi  coring  rowel*  to  provoke  his  sjieed. 
Tlic  mnnite  ended  that  bejjan  the  race, 
So  soon  he  was  betwixt  them  on  the  place  ; 
And  with  his  sword  luisheath'd,  on  pain  of  life. 
Commands  both  couibatantsto  cease  their  strife: 
Tiien  with  imperious  tone  pursues  his  threat — 
What  are  you  ?  why  in  arms  tojiether  met  ? 
How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws. 
As  in  a  listed  held,  to  fight  your  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant ;  no  marshal  by. 
As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try  ! 
Then  Palunion,  with  scarce  recover'd  breath, 
'J'hus  hasty  spoke  :  We  both  deserve  the  death. 
And  both  would  die;  for  look  the  world  aroimd, 
A  pair  so  wretched  is  not  to  be  found  : 
Our  life's  a  load  ;  encinnbcr'd  with  the  charge, 
We  long  to  set  th'  imprisoned  soul  at  large. 
Now  as  thou  art  a  sov'reign  jud"e,  decree       "5 
The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  him  and  me  ;  > 
l>ct  neither  find  thy  grace,  for  grace  is  cruelty. 3 
Me  first,  oh  kill  me  first,  and  cure  my  woe  ; 
Then  sheath  the  sword  of  justice  on  my  foe  : 
Or  kill  him  first ;  for  when  his  name  is  heard, 
He  foremost  will  receive  his  due  reward. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  is  he,  thy  mortal  foe. 
On  whom  thy  grace  did  liberty  bestow  ; 
But  first  contracted,  that  if  ever  found 
jBy  day  or  night  upon  th'  Athenian  ground. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit ;  seereturn'd 
The  perjur'd  knight,  his  oath  and  honor  scorn'd. 
3"or  this  is  he  who,  with  a  borrow'd  name 
And  profer'd  service  to  thy  pal^e  came. 
Now  call'd  Philostratus  ;  retain'd  by  ihee,      1 
A  traitor  trusted,  and  in  high  degree,  > 

Aspiring  to  the  bed  of  beauteous  Emily.         3 
My  part  remains  ;  from  Thebes  my  birth  I  own, 
And  call  myself  th'  unhappy  Palamon. 
Think  me  not  like  that  man  ;  since  ho  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renoimce  the   honor  of  my 

race. 
Know  me  from  what  I  am  :  I  broke  my  cliain. 
Nor  promis'd  T  thy  pris'ner  to  remain  : 
/The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given  ; 
/And  life  itself  th'  inferior  gift  of  Heaven. 
Thus  without  crime  I  fled  ;  but  fiirther  know, 
I  wiih  this  Arcite  am  thy  mortal  foe : 
Then  give  me  death,  since  1  tiiy  life  pursue  ; 
For  safegilard  of  thyself,  death  is  my  due. 
More  would'st  thou  know  ?  1  love  bright  Emily, 
And  for  her  sake  and  in  her  sight  will  die  : 
But  kill  my  rival  too  ;  for  he  no  less  y 

Deserves;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless,  > 
Assur'd  that  what  I  lose  he  never  shall  possess.  3 
To  this  replied  the  stern  Athenian  pnnce, 
And  sourly  smil'd — In  owning  your  ofl'ence. 
You  judge  yourself ;  and  I  but  keep  record 
In  place  of  law,  while  you  pronovmce  the  word. 
Take  your  desert,  the  death,  you  have  decreed  ; 
I  seal  your  doom,  and  ratify  the  deed  : 


}5y  Mars,  the  patnui  of  my  arms,  you  die. 
He  said  ;  (hnnb  sorrow  seis'd  the  standers-by. 
'f'he  queen  above  the  rest,  by  nature  good 
(The  ))attern  form'd  of  perfect  womanhood). 
For  tender  ))ity  wept:  when  she  began. 
Thro'  the  bright  quire  th'  infectious  virtttc  ran. 
All   dropp'tl   tluir   tears,    cv'ji   the    contended 

n)aid  ; 
And  thus  among  themscbes  thcv  softly  said  : 
\V'hat  eyes  can  suffer  ihi.s  unworthy  sight: 
'l\vo  \t)uths  of  r<ival  blood,  renown'd  in  fight, 
'I'he  mastership  of  heaven  in  face  and  mind. 
And  lovers  far  beyond  their  faithless  kind  : 
See  their  w  ide  streaming  wounds  ;  they  neither 

came 
For  pride  of  empire,  nor  desire  of  fame. 
Kings  fight  for  kin^idoms,  madmen  for  applause: 
But  love  for  love  alone  ;  that  crowns  the  lover's 

cause. 
This  tliought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beauteous 
Such  pity  wrought  in  cv'r}' lady's  mind,    [kind. 
They  left  their  steeds,  and,  prostrate  on  the  place. 
From  thefiercekingimplor'd  the ofienders' grace. 

He  paus'd  awhile,  stood  silent  in  his  mood 
(For  vet  his  rage  \\\^s  boilinii  in  his  blood); 
But  soon  his  tender  n)ind  th'  imj)res5ion  felt, 
(As  softest  metals  are  not  slow  to  melt. 
And  j)ity  soonest  runs  in  softest  minds) : 
'I'hen  reasons  with  himself;  and  first  he  finds 
His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense. 
And  either  made  or  magnified  th'  ofteuee. 
Offence  ?  of  what?  to  whom  ?  who  judg'd  the 

cause  ? 
The  pris'ner  freed  himself  by  nature's  laws  : 
Horn  free,  besought  his  right :  the  man  he  freed 
\\'as  periur'd  ;    but  bis  love  excus'd  the  deed  : 
Thus  }X)ud'ring,  he  look'd  under  with  his  eyes. 
And  saw  the  women's  tears,  and  heard  their 

cries, 
V^hich  mov'd  compassion  more:  he  shook  his 
And,  softly  sighing,  to  himself  he  said  :    [head. 
Curse  on  th'  unpardoning  princ*?,  whom  tear* 
can  draw. 

To  no  remorse,  who  rules  by  lions'  law ; 
-\nd  deaf  to  ])rayer)»,  by  no  subinission  bow'd. 
Rends  all  alike,  the  penitent  and  proud  ! 
At  this  with  look  serene,  he  rais'd  his  head  : 
lleason  resum'd  her  place,  and  passion  lied : 
Then  thus  aloud  he  spoke:  The  povv'r  of  love. 
In  earths,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  heaven  above. 
Rules,  imresisted,  with  an  awful  nod  j 
By  daily  miracles  declar'd  a  God  : 
Be  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eye-sight  to  the  blind  j 
And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's  mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
Freed  from  my  fetters,  and  in  safety  gone 
Wliat  hinder'd  either  in  their  native  soil 
At  ease  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  toil ; 
But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwise  ordain. 
And  brought  them  in  their  own  despite  again. 
To  suffer  death  deserv'd  ;  for  well  they  know 
'Tis  in  my  pow'r,  and  I  their  deadly  foe  ; 
The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  and  love. 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  Gods  above. 
\  Sec 
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See  how  the  madmen  bleed  :  behold  the  gains 
With  which  their  master.  Love,  rewards  their 
For  seven  lonsc  years,  on  dnty  ev'ry  day,   [paihs^ 
Lo  their  obedit-nce,  and  their  monarch's  pay  : 
Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  serve  him  on  ; 
And,  asiic  the  fools,  they  think  it  wisely  done  j 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard. 
For  'tis  their  maxim  love  is  love's  reward. 
This  is  not  all ;   the  ftiir  for  whom  iLiey  strove 
Nor  knew  before,  nor  could  susjiect,  their  love  ; 
Nor  thought  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from  far, 
Her  beauty  was  the  occasion  of  the  war. 
^  J3ut  sure  a  gen'ral  doom  on  man  is  jjast, 
»  And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  first  or  last  • 
This  both  by  others  and  myself  I  knoAv, 
For  1  liavc  serv'd  their  sov'reign  lon^  ago  ; 
Oft  have  been  caught  within  the  winding  train"! 
Of  female  snares,  and  felt  the  lover's  pain,       / 
And  learn'd  how  far  the  God  can  human  hearts  f 

constrain,  j 

To  this  remembrance,  and  the  pray'rs  of  those 
Who  for  th'  offenchng  warriors  mterpose, 
I  give  their  forfeit  lives  ;  on  this  accord, 
To  do  me  bondage  as  their  sov'reign  lorrl  j 
And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  utmost  might. 
Assist  my  person  and  assert  my  right. 
This  freely  sworn, the  knights  their  grace  obtained. 
Then  thus  the  king  his  secret  thoughts  explain'd : 
If  wealth,  or  honor,  or  a  royal  race, 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace, 
Then  either  of  you  knights  may  well  deserve 
A  princess  born  ;  and  such  is  she  you  serve  : 
F(jr  Emily  is  sister  to  the  crown. 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  beauty  known: 
Hut  should  you  combat  till  you  both  were  dead. 
Two  lovers  camiot  share  a  single  bed  : 
As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree. 
The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  destiny. 
Now  hear  the  award,  and  happy  may  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  best  deserves  her  love  ! 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and  free  as  air 
Search  the  wide  w'orld,  and  where  you  please 

repair  ; 
But  on  the  day  when  this  returning  sun 
To  the  same  point  through  ev'ry  sign  has  run. 
Then  each  of  you  his  hundred  knights  shall  bring, 
In  royal  lists',  to  fight  before  the  king; 
And  then  the  knight  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  VI  ith  his  friends  to  victory  advance. 
And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite. 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain, 
The  prize  of  valor  and  of  love  shall  gain  ; 
The  vanquish'd  party  shall  their  claim  release. 
And  the  long  jars  conchule  in  lasting  peace* 
The  charge  be  mine  t'  adora  the  chosen  ground. 
The  theatre  of  war,  for  champions  so  rcnown'd, 
And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either  knight,  y 
With  eyes  impartial  to  behold  the  fight :         > 
And  heavenof  mesbjudgeaslshalljudgeaxight !  J 
If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  accord j 
Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  8\Vord. 
Who  now  but  Palamon  exults  Vvlih  joy  ? 
And  r^vish'd  Arcite  seems  to  touch  thu  iky  j 


The  whole  assembled  troop  was  pleas'd  as  well; 
Extol  th'  award,  and  on  their  knees  they  fell 
To  bless  the  gracious  king;     The  knights  with 
leave  [ceive  ; 

Dc])arting  tyom  the  i)lace,his  last  commands  re- 
On  Emily  with  equal  ardor  look, 
And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took* 
FromthencetoThebes'old  walls  pursuetheir  way» 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day. 

It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  historian's  part^ 
Or  too  much  negligence,  or  want  of  art. 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus,  and  his  large  expence. 
He  first  inclos'd  for  lists  a  level  ground. 
The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around  ; 
The  form  was  circular  ;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  sunk,  to  moat  the  place  about. 
Within  an  amphitheatre  appear' cl, 
Hais'd  in  degrees,  to  sixty  paces  rear'd  : 
That  when  a  man  \\'as  plac'd  in  one  degree. 
Height  was  allow'd  for  him  above  to  see, 

F>stward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble  white  5 
The  like  adorn'd  the  western  opposite. 
A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  was 
Rome  never  savr,  nor  of  so  vast  a  sjjace  t 
For,  rich  with  spoils  of  many  ^  conquer'd  lancij 
All  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  command  : 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fa4ne> 
The  master-painters  and  the  carvers  came. 
So  rose  within  the  comi)ass  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theatre; 
Then  o'er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd  above 
A  temple,  sacreil  to  the  queen  of  lovie  ; 
An  altar  stood  below  t  on  either  hand     [vvandl . 
A  priest  with  roses  crown'd,  who  held  a  myrtle 

The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  the  gate  oppos'd. 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  inclos'd, 
Within  the  wall  of  alabaster  while, 
And  crimson  cofal  for  the  queen  of  night, 
Who  takes  in  sylvan  sjiorts  tier  chaste  delight. 

Within  these  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  i)nagery  : 
Where  ev'ry  huge  figure  to  the  life  express'd 
The  codhead's  pow'r  to  whom  it  was  addiess'd. 
In  Venus'  t-emjile,  on  the  sides  were  seen 
The  broken  slumbers  of  enamour'd  liien, 
Pray'rs  that  e'en  spoke,  and  pity  seem'd  to  call* 
And  issuing  sighs  that  smok'd  along  the  wall. 
Complliints,  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's  hell. 
And  scalding  tears  that  wore  a  channel  wherfc 

they  fell: 
And  all  around  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties 
Of  love's  assurance,  and  a  train  of  lies. 
That,  made  iil  lust,  conclude  iii  perjuries. 
Beauty,  and  youth,  and  wealth,  and  luxury. 
And  sprightly  hope,  and  short-enduring  joy  j 
And  sorceries  to  raise  th'  hifernal  pow'rs. 
And  sigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours : 
Kxpence,  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care. 
And  doubts  of  motley  Jui(i,  and  dark  despair  -, 
Suspicious,  and  faiitastical  surmise^ 
And  jealousy  suf^'us'd  with  jaundide  in  her  eyes. 
Discoloring  "all  she  view'd,  in  tawny  drest; 
Down-look'd,  and  w  ith  a  cuckovy  on  her  fist; 
X  ii  Uppo^*<l 
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Oppos'd  to  her,  on  t'  other  side  achance 
'i'he  costly  feast,  the  carol,  and  the  dance, 
Minstrels  and  music,  poetry  and  play, 
And  balls  by  night,  and  tonriiainenis  by  day. 
All  these  were  painted  on  the  wall,  and  niorc  j 
With  acts  and  nionnnients  of  times  before  : 
And  others  added  by  prophp'tic  doom, 
And  lovers  yet  nnborn,  aod  loves  to  come  t 
l^'or  there  iH'  Idalian  mount  and  C'ithcron, 
1'hc  court  of  Venns  was  in  colors  drawn  : 
Before  the- palace  gale,  in  careless  dress. 
And  loose  array,  sat  portress  Idleness: 
There,  by  the  fount.  Narcissus  pin'd alone;   T 
There  Sampson  was,  with  wiser  Solomon,      > 
And  all  the  mighty  names  by  Love  undone.  3 
Medea's  charms  were  there,  Circcan  feasts, 
With  bowls  that  tnrn'denamour'dyouthstol)casts. 
Here  might  be  seeji,  that-  beauty,  wealth  and  wit. 
And  prowess,  to  the  pow'r  of  love  submit : 
The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid: 
And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betray'd. 
The  Goddess' self  some  noble  hand  had  wrought ; 
Smiling:  she  seem'd, and  fuUof  pleasiugthought : 
From  Ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise, 
And  smooth'd  the  ruffled  seas  and  clear'dtheskies; 
She  trod  the  brine  all  bare  above  the  breast. 
And  the  green  waves  but  ill  conceal'd  the  rest; 
A  lute, she  held;  and  on  her  head  w?is  seen 
A  wreath  of  roses  red,  and  myrtles  green; 
Her  turtles  fann'd  tlie  buxom  air  above, 
And,  by  his  mother,  stood  an  infant  Love. 
With  wings  imfledg'd,  his  eyes  w^ere  banded  -\ 
Ris  hands  a  bow,  his  buck  a  quiver  bore,  [o'cr^  / 
Supplipdwilh  arrows  bright  and  keen,  adeadly  f" 

store.  '  3 

But  in  the  dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  red 
With  diff'renfc  figures  all  tlie  sides  were  ?pread; 
This  temple,  less  in  form,  w  ith  equal  grace, 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace  : 
For  that  cold  region  was  the  lov'd  abode. 
And  sov' reign  mansion,  of  the  Avarrior  god. 
The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare, 
W^here  neitherbcast  ncfr  human  kind  repair ; 
The  fowl,  that  scent  aFar,  tl;e  borders  fly. 
And  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  aboutthesky. 
A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  gmund  ; 
And  prickly  $tobs  instead  of  trees  are  found  ; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  defortn'd  and 

old. 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold: 
A  ratling  tempest  through  the  br.nnches  went. 
That  fctripp'd  tnem  bare,  and  one  aole  way  they 

bent. 
Heaven  froze  above  sever?,  the  clouds  congeal. 
And  through   the    crystal  vault  appear'd   the 

standing  hail ; 
Such  was  the  face  without :  a  mountain  stood 
I'iueat'ningfrom  high,  aivd  overlook'd  thewood 
Beneath  the  low 'ring  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent : 
The  frame  of  burnish'd  steel  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  thaw  the  freezing  air. 
A  straightlong  entry  to  the  temple  led. 
Blind  with  high  walls,  and  horror  orerbead  : 


Thence  issued  such  a  blast  and  hollow  roar, 
As  threaton'd  from  the  hinge  to  heme  the  door. 
In  through  that  door  a  northern  light  there  shone; 
'Twasall  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none. 
The  gate  was  adamant ;  eternal  frame  1 
Which,  hew'd  by  Mars  hixnself,  from  Indian 

quarries  came,' 
The  labor  of  a  God  ;  and  all  along 
Tough  iron  plates  were  clench'd  to  make  it 
zV  tun  about  was  ev'ry  pillar  there :        [^tron;;. 
A  jiolish'd  mirmr  shone  not  half  so  clear. 
There  saw  I'  how  the  secret  felon  wrought,    "J 
And  treason  lab'ring  in  the  Iraiun's  thought ;  I 
And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd  plot  to-murder  j 

brought.  J 

There  the  red  anger  dar'd  the  pallid  fear  ; 
Next  stood  hypocrisy  with  ht)ly  leer, 
Soft  smiling,  anddemurelv  looking  down. 
But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown  : 
Th' assassinating  wife,  the  household  fiend  ; 
And,  far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor  friends 
On  t'  other  side,  there  stood  destruction  bare, 
Unpunish'd  rapine,  and  a  wastu  of  war  ; 
Conlest,w  ith  sharpcn'd  knives,  iucloisters  drawn. 
And  all  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 
Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  fotd  disgrace,"\ 
And  bawling  infamy,  in  language  base  ;  I 

Till  sense  was  lost  in  sound,  and  silence  fled  j 

the  place.  J 

Tlie  slaver  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there. 
The  goie  conseal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair  : 
With  eye^  half  clos'd  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay. 
And  grim  as  when  he  breath'd  his  sullen  t^o'ul 
In  midst  of  all  the  dome  misfortune  sat,  [away. 
And  gluomy  discontent,  and  fell  debate. 
And  ruadness  laughing  iil  his  ireful  mood  ; 
And  arrn'd  comj)laint  on  theft,  and  cries  of  blood. 
There  was  the  uiurder'd  corpse,  in  covert  laid. 
And  violent  death  in  thousand  shapes  display'd  : 
The  city  to  the  soldier's  rage  resign'd  ; 
Successless  wars,  and  poverty  behind  : 
Ships  burnt  in  tight,  or  forc'd  on  rocky  shores, 
I  And  tl^  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  boars  : 
j  The  new-born  babe,  by  nurses  overlaid  ;  [m:;de. 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  he 
All  ills  of  Marss  nature,  flame  and  steel; 
The  gasping  cliarioteer  beneath  the  wheel 
Of- his  own  car  :  the  ruin'd  house  that  iails. 
And  intercepts  her  lord  bctwiact  the  walls ; 
The  whole  division  that  to  Mars  pertains, ; 
All  trades  of  death  that  deal  in  steel  for  gains 
Were  there:  the  butcher,  armorer,  and  smith, 
V\"}io  forges  sharpen'd  falchions,  or  the  scythe. 
The  scarlet  conquest  on  a  tow'r  was  plac'd. 
With  shouts  and  soldiers'  acclamations  grac'd  : 
A  pointed  sword  hung  threat'ning  o'er  his  head 
Sustain'd  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 
There  saw  I  Mars's  ides,  the  capitol. 
The  seer  in  vain  foretelling  Cajaar's  fall ; 
The  last  triumvirs,  and  the  wars  they  move. 
And  Anthony,  who  lost  the  world  for  love. 
These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  fane  adorn  ; 
Their  fates  were  painted  ere  the  men  weic. 

born. 

All 
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All  copied  from  the  heavens,  and  ruling  force 
Of  the  red  star,  in  his  revolving  course. 
The  form  of  Mars  hi2;h  on  a  chariot  stood. 
All  sheath'd  in  arms,  and  gruffly  iook'd  the  God  : 
Two  geoinantic  figures  were  display'd 
Ahove  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid; 
One  when  direct,  and  one  wdien  retrograde. 

Tir'd  wiih  deformities  of  death,  I  haste 
To  the  third  temple  of  Diana  chaste. 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn. 
Shades  on  the  sides  and  on  the  midst  a  lawn  : 
The  silver  Cynthia,  with  her  nymphs  around. 
Pursued  the  flying  deer,  the  woods  with  honis 
Cahsto  there  stood  manifest  of  shame,  [res(»und  : 
And  turn'd  a  Ircar,  the  northern  star  hccarne  : 
Her  son  was  next,  and  by  peculiar  s^race 
In  the  co!d  circle  held  the  second  idaee  : 
The  stag  Acteon  in  the  stream  had  spied 
T!ie  naked  huntress,  and,  for  seeing,  died  : 
Ills  liounds,  nnkaowi'.if^  of  his  change,  pursue 
The  chace,  and  their  Tnistaken  master  slew. 
Peneiau  Daphne  too  was  there  to  see, 
Apollo's  4ovc  before,  and  now  his  tree  : 
Tn'adjoining  fancth' assembled  C  reeks  express'd, 
And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  beast. ' 
Oenides'  valor,  and  his  envied  prize  ; 
Tlie  fatal  pow'r  of  Ataianta.s  eyes  ; 
Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  shown, 
The  nmrd'ress  mother,  and  consuming  son  ; 
The  Volscian  queen  extended  on  the  plain  ; 
1'hc  treason  piuiish'd,  and  the  traitor  slain. 
I'he  rest  were  various  huntings,  well  design'd. 
And  savage  beasts  destroy'd,  of  ev'ry  kind. 
'I'he  graceful  goddess  was  array'd  in  grf  ci 
About  her  feet  were  litlle  beagles  seen, 
That  watch'd  with  upward  eyes  the  mot 

of  their  queen. 
Iler  legs  were  buskin'd,  and  the  left  before. 
In  act  to  shoot ;  a  silver  bow  she  bore. 
And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  wore. 
She  trod  a  waxing  moon,  that  soon  w(Vdd  wane. 
And,  drinking  borrow'd  light,  be  fiU'd  again  ; 
With  down  cast  eyes,  as  seeming  to  survey 
The  dark  dominions,  her  alternate  sway. 
Before  her  stood  a  woman  in  her  throes, 
And  call'd  Lucina'said,  her  burden  todisclose. 
All  these  the  painter  drew  with  such  command. 
That  Nature  snatcli'dthe  pencil  from  his  hand, 
Asham'd  and  angry  that  his  art  could  feign 
And  mend  the  tortures  of  a  mother's  pain, 
nicscus  beheld  the  fanes  of  ev'ry  God, 
And  thought  his  mighty  cost  was  well  bcstow'd. 
So  i)rinces  now  their  jwets  should  regard ; 
But  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 
The  theatre  thus  rais'd,  the  lists  inclos'd. 
And  all  with  vast  magnificence  dispos'd. 
We  leave  the  nionareh  pleas'd,  and  haste  to  bring 
The  knights  to  combat,  and  their  arms  tu  sing. 

BOOK     III. 

The  day  approachM  when  Fortune  should 
•lecide 
fh'  iuj^of tant  enterprise,  and  give  the  brid«  ; 


For  now  the  rivals  round  the  world  had  sought, 
And  each  his  number,  well  appointed,  brought, 
Ihe  naiions  far  and  near  contend  in  choice. 
And  send  the  flow'r  of  war  by  public  voice; 
That  after,  or  before,  were  never  known 
Such  ciiiefs,  as  each  an  army  seem'd  alone  : 
Beiride  the  cliampions,  all  of  high  degree. 
Who  knighthood  lov'd  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 
Throng'd  to  the  lists,  and  envied  to  behold 
The  names  of  others,  iiot  their  own,  enroll'd. 
Nor  seems  it  strange;  for  every  noble  knight  -y 
Who  loves  the  fair,  and  is  endued  with  might,  C 
In  such  a  quarrel  \vould  be  proud  to  fi";ht.       j 
There  breathes  not  scarcea  man  onBritish.  ground 
(An  isle  for  love  and  arms  of  old  renown'd) 
But  would  have  sold  his  life  to  piirchase  fame. 
To  Palamon  or  Arcite  sent  his  name  : 
And  had  the  land  selected  of  the  best,  [the  rest. 
Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide 
A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  came, 
Approv'd  in  sight,  and  men  of  mighty  name^ 
Their  arms  were  sev'ral,  as  their  nations  were. 
But  furnish'd  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat-armor  imitating  scale; 
And  next  theirskinswerestubbornshirtsofmail; 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate  and  a  light  juppoii. 
Their  horses  cloth'd  with  rich  caparison  ; 
Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  use 
Of  folded  hides,  and  others  shields  of  pruce; 
One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  nis  saddle-bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe; 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well. 
With  jambeux  arm'd,  and  double  plates  of  steel: 
This  on  his  helmet  wore?  a  lady's  glove, 
And  that  a  slet've  embroider'd  by  his  love. 
With  Palamon,  abcAc  th6  rest  in  place,  ^ 

Lycurgus  came,  the  surely  king  of  Thrace  ;      ^ 
Hiack  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face;  J 
■^rhc  balls  of  his  broad  eves  rolf'd  in  his  head. 
And  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red  : 
He  look'd  a  lion  witli  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  his  eyc-bn»ws  hung  his  matted  hair  : 
Big-l)on'd;and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong; 
Broad-shoulder'd,  antj  his  arms  were  round  and 

long.  . 

Four  milk-white  bulls(the  Thracian  use  of  old) 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  liis  car  of  bnrnish'd  gold. 
Upright  he  stood  and  bore  aloft  his  shield. 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlook'd  the  field. 
His  surcoat  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  back; 
Hishairhunglong  behind, andglossy  raven  black. 
His  am))le  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
\"\'ith  s{)avkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set : 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  ofgrcyhounds,  snowy  fair"^ 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd  around  I 

his  chair,  [the  bear  :  T 

A  match  for  ))ards  in  flight,  in  grajipling  forj 
With  golden  nmzzlesall  theirmouthswerebound, 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 
Thus  thro'  the  field  Lycurgus  took  his  way; 
His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud 

array. 
To  match  this  n\onarch,witV  strong  Arcite  came 
Emetrius,  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name, 

X  3  On 
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On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold,         [sold. 
The  trappirigsof  hishorseadorn'd with  barb'rous 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater  grace  j 
His  surcoat  o'er  his  lu'nis  wascloih  of  Thrace, 
Adorn'dwith  pearls,  allorient,  round,  and  great; 
His  saddle  was  of  gold,  with  emeralds  set. 
His  shoulders  large  a  mauilc  did  attire. 
With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fire  ; 
His  aniber-color'd  locks  in  ringlets  run,     [sun. 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  slK)ne  against  the 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue, 
Huddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  anci  fair  his  hue  : 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  ; 
His  awfid  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise, 
Ivlor  durst  tne  vash  spectator  nicet  his  eyes  ; 
Eyes  that  confess'd  him  born  for  kingly  sway, 
So  fierce,  they  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
Jiisage  in  nature's  youthful  prime  appear'd, 
i\nd  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard.. 
Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around, 
Loud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound. 
A  laurel  wreath'd  his  templen,  fresh  and  green  ; 
And  mvrtle  sprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were  mix'd 
Vpon  His  fist  he  l)ore,  for  his  delight,    [between . 
An  eagle  well  reclaim'd,  and  lily  white. 

llisT^undred  knights  attend  him  lothe  war, 
All  arm'd  for  battle,  save  their  heads  were  bare. 
Words  and  devices  blaz'd  on  every  shield, 
And  plej^sing  was  the  terror  of  the  field. 
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rorkings,and  dnkes,and  barons.you  niightsee, 
Likespiirklingstars,  though  diff'rent  in  degree, 
All  forth'  increase  of  arms, and  lore  of  chivalry. 


Before  the  kjng  tame  leopards  led  the  way. 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 
So  Bacchus  ihro'  the  conqucr'd  Indie?  rode, 
And  beasts  ingambolsfrisk'dbeforethehonest  god. 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side 
Through  Athens  pass'd  with  military  pride. 
At  prime,  they  entcT'd  on  the  Sunday  riiorn  ; 
Richtap'strysprcad  th€strects,andflow"rs  the  posts 
The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts;       [adorn, 
So  Theseus  wiU'd  in  honor  of  his  guests  ; 
Himself  with  open  arms  tiie  king  embrac'd. 
Than  all  the  rest  in  their  degrees  were  grac'd. 
Ko  harbinger  was  needful  for  a  night. 
For  ev'ry  house  was  proud  to  lodge  the  knight. 

I  pass  the  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
The  gifts  bestow'd,  nor  Iioav  the  champions  sat : 
Who  first  or  last,  or  how  the  knights  addrcss'd 
Their  vows,  or  who  was  fairest  at  the  feast  • 
Whose  voice,  whose  graceful  dance  did  most  sur- 

prisp  ; 
Soft  am'rous  sighs,  arad  silent  love  of  eyes. 
The  rivals  call  my  Muse  another  way. 
To  sing  their  vigils  for  th'  ensuing  day. 
'Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  nooji  of  night ; 
And  Phospher  on  the  confines  of  the  light, 
Promis'd  the  sun,  ere  day  bcg'^n  ^o  spring  ;     -> 
The  tuneful  k^rk  already  stretch'd  her  wing,    / 
And,''flick'rn>gonhernest,  made  shor^  essays  r 
to  sing:  J 

When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day,  •% 
Took  to  the  royal  lists  his  early  way,  fpr^y-  > 
To  Venus  at  her  faxie,  im  iier  own  house  toj 


J 


There,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her  shrine. 
He  thus  iinplor'd  with  pray'rs  her  pow'r  divine. 
Creator  Venus,  genial  pow'r  of  love. 
The  bliss  of  men  below,  and  gods  above! 
Beneath  the  sliding  sun,  thou  runn'st  thy  race. 
Dost  fairest  shine,  and  best  become  thy  place. 
For  thee  the  w  inds  their  eastern  blasts  forbear. 
Thy  mouth  reveals  the  spring,  and  opens  all  the 

year. 
Thee,  Goddess,  thee  the  storms  of  winter  fly,  "^ 
Earth  smiles  withflow'rsrenewing,laughsthe^ 

sky,  rapply.C 

And  birds  tO  lays  of  love  their  tuneful  notcsJ 
For  thee  the  li»n  loaths  the  taste  of  blood. 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  thro'  the  wood  : 
For  thee  the  bulls  re-bellow  thro'  the  groves. 
And  tempt  the  stream,  antl  snuff  their  absent 

loves. 
Tis  thine,  whate'er  is  pleasant,  good  or  fair 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care: 
'I'honniad'sttheworld,anddostthe\vorldrepai 
Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 
Increase  of  Jo\e,  companion  of  the  sun  ; 
If  e'er  Adonis  touch'd  thy  tender  heart. 
Have  pity,  Goddess,  for  thou  know'st  the  smart. 
Alas  !  !  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief; 
To  vent  my  sorrow  would  be  some  relief; 
Light  suflf'rings  give  us  leisure  to  complain  j 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 
O  Goddess,  tell  ih^-self  what  I  would  say. 
Thou  know'st  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to  pray. 
So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  inforce  my  might. 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion  and  thy  knight; 
A  serv?)nt  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  profest  to  barren  chastity. 
Nor  ask  I  fame  or  honor  of  the  field, 
Nor  choose  I  more  to  vanquish  than  to  yield  ; 
In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest. 
Let  fate,  or  partial  chance,  dispose  the  rest  : 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare  \ 
Possession,  more  than  coriquest,  is  iTiy  care. 
Mars  is  the  warrior's  god  ;  in  him  it  h'es. 
On  whom  he  favors  to  confer  the  prize ; 
With  smiling  asj)cct  you  serenely  move 
In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 
The  fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clew. 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 
Sp^are  me  but  one  small  portion  of  the  twine^ 
And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  your  line  : 
The  rest  anjong  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep. 
Or  add  it  to  the  yarn  of  some  old  miser's  heap.. 
BiH  if  you  this  ambitious  pray'r  deny 
(A  wish,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality), 
Then  let  me  sink  beneuth  proud  Arcite's  arms„ 
And  I,  once  dead,  let  hirii  possess  her  charms. 

Thus  ended  he;  then  with  observance  due 
The  sacred  incense  on  her  altar  threw  • 
The  curling  smoke  mounts  heavy  ffom  the  fires  ; 
At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  ablaze  expires  i 
At  once  the  gracioifs  Goddess  gave  the  sign, 
ller  statue  shook,  and  trembled  all  the  shpne  : 
Pleas'd  Palamon  the  tardy  omen  took; 
For,  since  the  flames  pursued  the  trailing  smoke, 
Hcknewhisboonwasgranted ;  but  the  day  [delay. 
To  distance  driven,  and  joy  adjourn'd  with  long 

Now 
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Now  morn  with  rosy  light  luifbtreakcl  the  sky: 
Uj)  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Einiiy  ; 
Address'd  her  early  stejw  to  C'yntliiu's  fane. 
In  state  attended  hy  lier  nuiideu  train. 
Who  bore  the  vests  that  holy  riles  require, 
Tnccuse,  and  odVous  gums,  an<l  cover'd  hre. 
The  plenteous  horns  with  pleasant  mead  ihey 

crown. 
Nor  wanted  aupjht  besides  in  honor  of  the  moon. 
Nowwhile  the  templesmf)k'(i with  iiallow'd.steam 
Thev  wash  the  virgin  in  a  U\  in^  stream  j 
The  secret  ceremonies  1  conceal. 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful,  to  reveal, 
But  such  they  were  as  l^it^an  use  requir'd, 
Perform'd  by  women  v\-hen  the  men  retir'd. 
Whose  eyes  profane  their  chaste  mysterious  riles 
ISIight  turn  to  .scandal,  or  obscene  deli<ihts. 
Well-meaners  think  no  liarm  ;  but  for  the  rest, 
Things  sacred  they  per^  ert,  and  silence  is  the  best. 
Her  shining  hair,  imcomb'd,  was  loosely spre«\d, 
A  crown  of  mastless  f)ak  adorn'd  her  iu'^id  : 
When  to  the  shrine  ap|)roach'd  the  spotless  maid 
Had  kindling  fires  on  either  altar  laid 
(The  rites  were  such  as  were  observ'd-of  old, 
By  Statins  in  his  Thcban  story  told)  ; 
Then  kneeling  with  her  hands  across  her  breast, 
Thus  lowly  she  pret'err'd  her  chaste  request : 

O  Goddess,  hunter  of  the  woodland  green. 
To  whom  both  heaven,  and  earth,  and  seas,  are 

seen  ; 
Queen  of  the  nether  skies,  where  half  the  year 
'I'hy  silver  beams  descend,  and  light  the  gloomy 

sphere  ; 
Goddess  of  maids,  and  conscious  of  our  hearts  ; 
So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts, 
W  hich  Niobe's  devoted  issue  felt. 
When  hissingthroughtluskiesthefeather'd deaths 
As  1  desire  to  live  a  virgin  life,         [were  dealt; 
Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  wife. 
Thy  votress  from  my  tender  ye;;rs  I  am. 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan  game. 
J^ike  death,  thou  know'st,  lloath  the  nuptiall 
And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate,  [state,  > 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate  ;  3 

Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  side; 
On  theirs  mere  sensual  gust,  aiulsoughtwithsnrly 
Now  by  thy  triple  shape,  as  thou  art  seen  [pride. 
In  heaven,  earth,  hell,  an(l  cv'ry  where  a  queen. 
Grant  this  my  first  desire  ;  let  discord  cease. 
And  make  betwixt  the  rivals  lasting  peace  : 
Quench  their  hot  fire,  or  far  from  me  remove 
'I'he  flame,  and  turn  it  on  some  other  love  : 
Or,  if  my  frowning  stars  have  so  decreed. 
That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 
Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best. 
But,  oh !  even  that  avert !  I  choose  it  not. 
But  take  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot. 
A  nmid  1  am,  and  of  thy  virgin  train  ; 
()h  let  me  still  that  spotless  Hame  retain ! 
Frequent  the  forests,  thy  chaste  will  obey. 
And  only  make  the  beasts  of  chace  my  prey ! 

Theflaihes  ascend  on  either  altar  clear,  [pray'r. 
Wliilc  thus  the  blameless  maid  addrcss'd  her 


When,  lo  !  the  burning  fire  that  shone  ?o  bright, 
Flew  ofi",  all  sudden,  with  extinguish'd  light. 
And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space  ;     [blaze  : 
Which    turn'd   self-kindled,    and  renew'd  the 
The  other  victor  flame  a  moment  stood. 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  lefi the  extinguish'd  wood; 
For  ever  lost,  th'  irrevocable  light 
Forsook  the  black'ning coals,  and  sunk  tonight: 
At  cither  end  it  whistled  as  it  flew,  [dew  ;     -y 
And  asthe  brands  were  green,  so  dropp'd  the    C 
Inleeted  as  it  fell  with  sweat  of  sanguine  hue.  j 

The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  turn'd  her  eyes. 
And  with  loud  shrieksand  clamors  rent  theskies. 
Nor  knew  what  signified  the  boding  sign. 
But  found  the  |>ow'rs  displeas'd,  and  fear'd  the 
wrath  divine. 

Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,and  sudden  light 
Sj>rung  through  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the 
temple  bright. 

The  pow'r,  behold!  tlje  pow'r  in  glory  shone. 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known ;' 
The  rest,  a  huntress  issuing  from  the  wood. 
Reclining  on  her  cornel  spear  she  stood. 
Then  gracious  thus  began  :  Dismiss  thy  fear. 
And  Heaven's  unchang'd  decrees  attentive  hear : 
More  pow'rful  Gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  side. 
Unwilling  to  resign,  and  doom'd  a  bride  : 
The  two  cojitending  knights  are  weigh'd  above ; 
One  Mars  protects,  and  one  the  Queen  of  l^ove  : 
But  which  the  man,  is  in  the  Thund'rcr's  breast; 
This  he  pronounc'd,  'tis  he  who  loves  thee  best. 
The  fire  that  once  extinct  reviv'd  again. 
Foreshows  the  love  allotted  to  remain  : 
Farewell !  she  said,  and  vanish'd  from  the  place; 
The  sheafof  arrows  shook,  and  rattled  in  the  case. 
Aghast  at  this  the  royal  virgin  stood, 
Disclaim'd,and  now  no  morea  sister  of  the  wood: 
But  to  the  parting  Goddess  thus  she  pray'fl  • 
Propitious  still  be  present  to  my  aid. 
Nor  quite  abandon  your  once  favor'd  maid. 
Then  sighing  she  retvirn'dj  but  smil'd  betwixt. 
With  hopes  andfears,andjoyswith  sorrows  mixt, 

The  next  returning  planetary  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  shar'd  the  heptarchy  of  pow'r, 
His  steps  bold  Arcite  to  the  temple  bent, 
T'  adore  with  Pagan  rites  the  pow'rarmipotent : 
Then  prostrate  low  before  his  altar  lay,   [pray  : 
And  rais'd  his  manly  voice,  and  thus  began  to 
Strong  God  of  arms,  whose  iron  sceptre  sways 
The  freezing  North,  and  Hyperborean  seas, 
Ajid  Scythian  colds,  and  Thracia's  winter  coast. 
Where  stand  J.hy  steeds,  and  thou  art  honor'd 
most :  [knotvn. 

There   most ;  l)ut  ev'ry  where  thy   pow'r  is 
The  fortune  of  the  fight  is  all  thy  own  : 
Terror  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement,  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  even  the  strong  : 
And  disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue. 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledg'd  as  thou  art,  accept  my  prav'r. 
If  aught  1  have  achiev'd  deserve  thy  care': 
If  to  my  utmost  pow'r  with  sword  and  shield-^ 
I  dar'd  the  death,  unknowing  how  to  yield,    C 
And,  falling  in  my  rank,  still  kept  the  field  :3 
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Then  let  my  arms  prevail,  by  thee  sustaui'd. 
That  Emily  by  conquest  may  be  gain'd. 
Have  \)ity  on  my  pains ;    nor  those  unknown 
To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  were  his  own. 
Venus,  the  public  care  of  all  above. 
Thy  stubborn  heart  has  soltcn'd  into  lo^e: 
Now  by  her  blandishments  and  po\y'rrul  charms. 
When  yielded  she  lav  curling  m  my  arms, 
Ev'n  by  thy  ^hame,  if  shame  it  may  be  call'd. 
When  Vulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  enthrall'd ; 

0  envied  ignominy,  sweet  disgrace. 

When  ev'ry  God  that  saw  thee  wish'd  thy  place! 
By  tliOse  dear  pleasures,  aid  my  arms  in  fight. 
And  make  m;;  conquer  in  my  patron's  right : 
ipor  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade. 
The  fool  of  love  unpractis'd  to  persuade, 
Artd  want  the  soothing,  arts  that  catch  the  fair; 
But,  cau^nt  myself,  lie  struggling  in  the  snare: 
And  she  I  love,  or  lauglvs  at  all  my  pain. 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,  aud  pays  me  with 

disdain. 
For  sure  I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms. 
To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms  : 
Nor  can  my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
Endued  by  force,  I  gain  the  victory  ; 
Then  for  the  fire  which  warm'd  thy  gen'rous 
Pity  thy  subject's  pains  and  equal  smart,  [heart, 
So  be  the  morrow's  sweat  and  labor  mine. 
The  palm  and  honor  oft!      -:onc|uest  thine  : 
Then  shall  the  war,  and  stern  debate,  and  strife 
Immortal,  be  the  business  of  my  life  ; 
And  in  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among, [bung; 
High  on  the  burnished  roof  my  banner  shall  be 
Rank'd  with  my  champions  buckler,  and  below, 
W^ith  arms  revers'd,  th' achievements  of  my  foe : 
And  while  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds, 
W^hilc  day  to  night,  and  night  to  day  succeeds, 
Thy  saiol^ing  altar  shall  he  fat  with  food 
Of  incense,  and  the  grateful  stream  of  blood  ; 
Burnt  off'rings  morn  and  eveningshall  be  thine. 
And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine. 
The  bush  of  yellow  beard,  this  length  of  hair, 
Which  from  my  birth  inviolate  I  bear, 
(Guiltless  of  steel  and  from  tlie  razor  free. 
Shall  fall  a  plenteous  crop,  reserv'd  for  thee  ; 
So  may  my  arms  with  victory  be  blest : 

1  ask  no  more  :  let  fate  dispose  the  rest,    [close 
The  champion  ceas'd  ;  there  followed  in  the 

A  hollow  groan  :  a  murmuring  wind  arose  ; 
The  rings  ©f  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung. 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung; 
The  bolted  gates  flew  open  at  thn  blast  ; 
The  storm  rush'd  in,  and  Arcite  stoo<l  aghast ; 
The  flames  were  blown  aside,  yet  shone  they 

bright, 
Fann'd  by  the  wind,  and  gctve  a  ruffled  light. 

Then  from  the  gro\md,  a  scent  began  to  rise. 
Sweet-smelling  as  accepted  sacrifice  : 
This  omen  pleas'd,  and  as  the  flames  aspire 
With  odorous  incense  Arcite  heaps  the  fire ; 
Nor  waiited  liynms  to  Mars,  or  heathen  charms : 
At  length  the  nodding  statue  clash'd  his  arms. 
And  with  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  cry  [victory. 
Half  sunk,  aud  half  pronounced,  tHe  word  of 


For  this,  with  soid  devoitt,  he  thank'd  the  God; 
And  of  success  secure,  returned  to  his  abode. 

These  vows  thus  granted  rais'd  a  strile  above 
Betwixt  the  God  of  War  ^nd  Queen  of  Love. 
She  granting  first  bad  right  of  time  to  plead  ; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Venus  ;  but  he  feared  his  wife  ; 
And  seemed  unwilling  to  decide  the  strife ; 
Till  Saturn  from  his  leaden  throne  arose. 
And  found  a  way  the  diff'rence  to  compose: 
Though  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent. 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent. 
Wayward,  but  wise  ;  by  long  experience  taught. 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends,  he  sought ; 
For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun  : 
By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin'd,  j 

And  with  stern  Mars  in  Capricorn  wasjoin'd: 
Of  him  disposing  in  his  own  abode,  ' 

He  sooth'd  the  Goddess,  while  he  gnll'd  the  God. 
Cease,  daughter,  to  complain  and  stint  the  strife; 
'I'h'y  Palamon  shall  have  this  promis'd  wife  : 
And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conquest  in  the  fi«:ht 
With  palm  aud  laurel  shall  adorn  his  knight. 
Wide  is  my  course,  nw  turn  I  to  my  j>lace. 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy  pace. 
Man  feels  me,  when  I  press  th'  ethereal  plains ; 
]\Iy  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remahis. 
INIine  is  the  ship\vreck,  in  a  wat'ry  sign  ; 
And,  in  an  earthy,  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care,  "% 

And  bitter  blasting  winds,  and  poison'd  air,    f 
Are  mine,  and  waif ul  death,  resulting  from  T 

despair.  3 

The  throtling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints. 
And  rhuematisms  ascend  to  rack  the  joints  : 
When  churls  rebel  against  their  native  prince, 
I  arm  their  hands  and  furnish  with  pretence ;% 
And,  housing  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign, 
Bought  senates,  and  deserting  troops  are  mine. 
Mine  is  the  privy  pois'ning ;  I  command 
Unkindly  seasons  and  ungrateful  land. 
By  me  kings'  palaces  are  push'd  to  ground. 
And  miners  crush'd  beneath  their  mines  arefound* 
'Tvvas  I  slew  Sampson,  when  the  pillar'd  hall 
Fell  down,  and  crush'd  the  many  with  the  fall. 
My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence. 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 
Now  sweep  no  more  but  trust  thy  grandsire's  art. 
Mars  shall  be  pleas'd,  and  thou  perform  thy  part, 
'Tis  ill,  though  difi''rent  your  complexions  are. 
The  family  of  Heaven  lor  men  should  war. 
Th'  expedient  pleas'd,  where  neitheir  lost  his 

right ; 
Mars  had  the  day,  a^d  Venus  had  the  night 
The  management  they  left  to  Chronos'  care ; 
Now  turn  we  to  th'  effect,  and  sing  the  war. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play. 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May  : 
Which  rv'ry  soul  inspir'd  with  sucli  delight, 
'Twas  jesting  ,'dl  the  day,  and  love  at  night. 
Heaven  smil'd,  and  gladded  was  the  heart  of 

man  ; 
x\nd  Vemis  had  the  world  as  when  ii:  first  bcgr.n. 

At 
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At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  compose. 
And  dreamt  the  tutare  fight,  and  early  rose. 

Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring, 
As  atasignalgiven  the  streets  with  clamors  ring, 
At  once  the  crowd  arose  ;   confus'd  and  highl 
Even  from  the  Heaven  was  hearda  shonting  cry ;  ^ 
For  M«rs  was  early  up,  and  rous'd  the  sky.     3 
The  Gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  Avars, 
Sharp'ningtheirsights, and  leaningfromtheirs  tars. 
The  nci,^hing  of  the  gen'rons  horse  was  heard. 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepar'd. 
Rustling  of  narness,  rattling  of  the  shield, 
Cdaltering  of  armor  furbish'd  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  uj)  the  street, 
Batt'ring  the  pavement  wiih  their  coursers'  feet : 
The  j^reedy  fight  might  there  do\our  the  gokl 
Of  gUttering  arms,  too  da^:z!ing  to  behold: 
And  polish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside. 
And  crested  morions,  witb  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  'squires. 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  qiiaint  attires. 
One  lac'd  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance: 
A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  courser  |)aw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet, 
Alidsnortingfoam'd,and  champ'd  the  golden  bit. 
The  smiihs  and  armors  on  palfreys  ride>      *     "j 
Files  in  theirhands,  and  hanmicrs  at  their  side,  / 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  forT 
shields  provide.  J 

The  yeomen  guard  the  streets  in  seemly  bands  ; 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels 
in  their  hands. 

The  trumpets,  next  t)ie  gate,  in  order  placed. 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast ; 
The  palace-yard  is  fiir<l  with  floating  tides, 
And  the  last  comers  ber.ir  the  former  to  the  sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst :  the  conmion  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few  ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk: 
Factious,  and  favoring  this  or  t'  other  side, 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  reason  guide  : 
Tiieir  wagers  back  their  wishes  :  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold  : 
So  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  they  cast. 
So  prominent  his  eagle's  beak  is  plac'd. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend. 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend  ; 
■  His  double-biting  axe  and  beamy  spear, 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 
All  spoke  as  partial  favor  mov'd  the  mlud  ; 
And,  safe  themselves,  at  others  cost  divin'd. 

Wak'd  by  the  cries,  th*  Athenian  chief  arose. 
The  Knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose  j 
And  passing  thro'  th'  obsequious  guards  he  sat 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  sublime  in  state  ; 
There  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  sent: 
-Arm'd  cap-a-pee,  witji  rev'rence  low  they  bent. 
"He  smil'd  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  oftcred  adoration  took, 
The  people  press  on  ev'ry  side,  to  see 
Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand, 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 


Silence  iS  thrice  enjoin'd  ;  then  thus  aloud 
The  king  at  arms  bespeaks  the  knights  and 

list'ning  crowd. 
Our  sovVeign  lord  has  pondcr'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kindj 
And  of  his  grace  and  inborn  clemency. 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree  ; 
The  keener  edj^e  of  bartle  to  rebate. 
The  troops  for  honor  fighting,  nor  for  hate. 
He  wills  not  death  should  terminate  their  strife; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life: 
But  issues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  command,/ 
That  flings  afar  the  poniards  hand  to  hand, 
Be  banish'd  from  the  field  j  that  none  shall  dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war ; 
But  in  fair  combat  fight  with  manly  strength. 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 
The  tourney  is  allow'd  but  one  career 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp  grinded  spear: 
But  knights  unhors'd  may  rise  from  off" the  plain. 
And  fignt  on  foot  their  honor  to  regain  ; 
Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  sliiin,  bur  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound. 
At  either  barrier  plac'd  ;  nor,  captives  made. 
Be  freed,  or  armed  anew,  tlie  fight  invade. 
The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  life, 
Oryieldc^d  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  strife.  - 
Thus  dooms  the  lord  :  now  valiant  knights  and 

young, 
Fight  each  his  fill  voith  swords  and  maces  long. 

The  herald  ends  :  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent: 
Heaven  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so  good. 
So  just  and  yet  so  j)ro\ident  of  blood  ! 
This, was  the  gen'ral  cry.'   The  tmmpets  souitd. 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around. 
The  marching  troops  thro'  Athens  take  their  way,, 
The  great  earl-martial  orders  their  array. 
The  fair  from  high  the  passing  j)omp  behold^ 
A  rain  of  flow'rs  is  from  the  windows  roH'd, 
The  casemetits  are  with  golden  tissue  spread. 
And  horses'  hoofs,  for  earth,  or  silken  tapcstiy 

tread  : 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride  ",. 
In  equal  rank,  and  fflose  his  cither  side. 
Next  after  them  there  rode  the  royal  wife. 
With  Kmilv,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of  strife. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three. 
Proceed  by  titles  marshall'd  in  degree. 
Thus  thro'  the  southern  gate  they  take  their  wfty. 
And  at  the  list  arrive  ere  prime  of  day. 
Tiiere,  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide. 
Ami,  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many 

ride.  ['i'gh» 

Th'  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne  on 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Family: 
Next  these  the  kindred  of  the  crown  are  grac'd 
With  nearer  scats,  and  lords  by  ladies  plac'd. 
J^carce  were  they  seated, when  with  clamors  loud 
In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd: 
The  anards,  and  tfi-cn  each  other  overbear. 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatre. 
Now  chaiii'd  thejarring  noise  to  whispers  Jew, 
As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow  ; 
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h  fierce  defy  '^ 
is'd  makosreply:  / 
d,   resounds  theT 


When  at  the  western  gate,  on  wliich  the  car 
Is  plac'd  aloft,  that  l)cars  tlie  God  of  war, 
Proud  Arciteent'ring  arm'd  before  his  train. 
Stops  at  the  barrier  and  divides  the  plain. 
Bed  was  his  hnnner,  and  displav'd  abroad 
The  bloody  colors  of  his  patron  God. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
Tile  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  risinp;  sun  : 
\Vav'd  by  the  vvanVf)n  winds,  his  banner  flies. 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eves. 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  around, 
Twt)  troops  so  maich'd  were  ne^  rr  to  be  found  : 
JSuch  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age. 
In  statuKje  si/.'d  ;  so  proud  an  equipa'je  : 
The  nicest  eye  cou'd  no  distinction  make 
Where  lay  ih'  advantage,  or  \^  hat  side  to  take. 

Thus,  rang'd  the  herald,  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  answer  to  their  names  : 
For  so  the  king  decreed,  to  shun  the  care,  [war. 
The  fraud  of  musters  false,  the  common  banc  of 
The  tale  was  just,  and  then  the  gates  vvereclos'd 
And  chief  to  chief,  and  troop  to  troop  oppos'd. 
The  heralds  last  retir'd  and  loudly  cried. 
The  fortune  of  the  field  be  fairly  tried 

At  thi's  the  challenger  with  fierce  defv 
Hi?  trum  j»rtsounds,the  challens 
With  clangor   rings  the  field 

vaulted  skv. 
Tlicir  vizors  clos'd,  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
Gr  at  the  helmet  pointed^  or  the  crest; 
They  vanish  from  the  barrier,  speed  tlie  race. 
And  spurring  see  decrease  the  middle  space. 
A  cloud  of  smoke  envelops  either  host. 
And  all  at  once  the  cotnbaiants  are  lost : 
l^irkling  they  join  adverse,  and  shock  miscen, 
Conrsets  with  conrsersjustling,  men  Avith  men: 
As  lab'ring  in  eclipse,  awhile  they  stay, 
Till  the  nextblnst  of  wind  restores  the  dav. 
Thej  look  anew  :  the  beauteous  form  of  fight 
Is  cliang'd,  ajid  war  appears  a  grizly  sight. 
Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  shovv'd, 
The  next,  afield  with  fallen  bodies  strew 'd  : 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found  ; 
But  men  and  st<«ds  lie  grov'ling  on  the  ground. 
The  points  of  spears  are  struck  within  the  shield. 
The  steeds  withrxii  their  riders  scour  the  field. 
The  knights  unhors'd  on  foot  renew  the  fight ; 
'lite  glilt'ring  falchions  cast  a  gleaming  light : 
HauberksaiKlhelms  are  hew'd  withmanyawound  : 
Out  spins  the  streaming  blood,  and  dyes   the 

n;r(»und. 
The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend. 
They  breal<  the  bones,  and  make  the  solid  ar- 
mor bend. 
This  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force; 
Down  goes  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the  horse: 
That  courser  stumbles  on  the  fallen  steed. 
And  flouncrring  throws  the  rider  o'er  his  head. 
One  rolls  alona;  a  foot-ball  to  his  foes  ; 
One  witi)  a  l)roken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 
This  haliii'K,  this  disabled  with  his  wound. 
In  triumph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound  ; 
Where  l>y  the  king's  award  he  nuist  abide  : 
There  ^ops  a  ca.pti  v  e  led  on  t'  pther  side. 


:■} 


By  fits  tliey 'cease  ;  and,  leaning  on  the  lance. 
Take  breath  awhile,  atid  to  ncu-  fight  advance. 

Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neitlier  spar'd 
His  utmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
The  head  of  this  was  to  the  saddle  bent. 
The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  sent : 
Both  were  by  turns  unhors'd;  the  jealous  blow§ 
Fall  thick  and  hea>y,  when  on  foot  they  close. 
So  deep  their  falchions  bite,  that  ev'ry  stroke 
Pierc'd  to  the  quick  ;  and  equal  wounds  they 

gave  and  took. 
Borne  far  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men. 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  ac,;iin. 

So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood,' 
A  fainish'd  lion  issuing  frt>ui  the  ^vood 
Roars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenges  tl'»e  food. 
l{ach  claints  possession,  neither  will  obey, 
But  both  their  paws  arc  fastened  on  the  prey ; 
They  bite,  they  tear.anfl  while  in  vain  they  strive. 
The  swains  come  arm'd  between,  and  both  to 

distance  drive. 
At  length,  as  fate  foredoom'd,  and  all  things 

tend 
By  course  of  time  to  their  appointed  end. 
So  when  the  sun  to  west  was  far  declin'd. 
And  both  afresh  in  mortal  battle  join'd,    > 
The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid. 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid  : 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
F'ull  on  the  helmet  of  the  unwary  kiught. 
Deep  was  the  wound  ;    he  stagger'd  with  the 

blow, 
And  turn'd  him  to  his  unexpected  foe  : 
Whom  with  such  force  he  struck,  he  fell'd  him 

down. 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown. 
But  Arcite's  men  who  now  prevail'd  in  fight, 
'J'wice  ten  at  once  surround  the  single  knight : 
O'erpower'd  at  length,  they  force  him  to  the 

ground 
Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound  ; 
And  king  Lycurgus,  while  hf  fought  in  ^aiu 
His  friend  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 

VV^ho  now  laments  hut  Pahtmon,  compcU'd 
No  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  I 
And,  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  eye* 
His  rival's  conquest,  and  renounce  the  prize! 

The  royal  judge  on  his  tribunal  plac'd. 
Who  had  beheld  the  fight  from  first  to  last. 
Bade  cease  the  wars :  pronouncing  from  on  high, 
Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous  Emdy, 
The  sound  of  trumpets  to  the  voice  replied, 
And  round  the  royal  lists  the  heralds  cri 
Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  vast  applause  ; 
AH  own  the  chief,  when  fortime  owns  the  cause. 
Arcite  is  own'd  ev'n  by  the  gods  above. 
And  conqu'ring  Mars  insults  the  Queen  of  Love. 
So  laugh'd  he,  when  the  rightful  Titan  fail'd. 
And  Jove's  visurping  arms  in  heaven  prevail'd, 
Laugh'd  all  the  pow'rs  who  favor  tyranny  j 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 
But  Venus  withdtjected  eyes  appears. 
And  weeping  on  the  lists  distils  hei  tears  ; 
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Her  Avill  refnsM,  which  grieves  a  woman  most, 
And  ill  her  champion  foil'd,  the  cause  of  love  is 
Till ,  Saturn  said,  l^air  daughter,now  be  still,  [lost. 
The  blust'ring  fool  has  satisfied  his  will  ; 
His  boon  is  given;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the  day, 
lint  lost  the  prize;  th'  arrears  are  yet  to  pay. 
Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  shall  be 
To  |)lease  thy  knight,  and  set  thy  promise  free. 
Now  while  the  heralds  run  the  lists  around, 
And  Arcitc,  Arcite,  heaven  and  earth  resound ; 
A  miracle  (not  less  it  could  he  call'd) 
'i'hfir  joy  with  unexpected  sorro\v  pall'd. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside. 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  greater  part  for  pride  : 
Bare-headed,  popularly  low  he  bow'd. 
And  paid  the  salutations  to  the  crowd. 
Tlien  spurring  at  full  speed,  ran  headlong  on 
Wlierc  Theseus  sat  on  his  imperial  throne  ; 
purious  he  drove,  and  upward  cast  his  eve. 
Where,  next  the  queen,  was  plac'd  his  £mily ; 
Then  passing  to  the  saddle-bow  he  bent  : 
A  sweet  regard  the  gracious  virgin  lent. 
X For  woman,  to  the  brave  an  easy  prey. 
Still  follow  fortune  where  she  leads  the  way.) 
Just  then  from  earth  sprung  out  a  flashing  fire. 
By  Pluto  sent,  at  Saturn's  bad  desire  : 
The  startling  steed  was  seis'd  with  sudden  fright, 
And,bounding,o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  kniglit : 
i'^orward  he  flew,  and,  pitching  on  his  head, 
lie  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 
Black  Avas  his  count'nance  in  a  little  sjwce  ; 
por  all  theblood  wasgather'd  in  his  face,  [ground, 
,Help  was  at  hand :  they  rear'd  him  fi-om  the 
And  from  his  cumbrous  arms  his  limbs  unbound: 
Thenlanc'd  avein,and  watch'drcturningbreath ; 
It  came,  but  clogg'd  with  symptoms  of  liisdeath. 
The  saddle-bow  the  nobler  parts  liad  prest. 
All  bruis'd  and  mortified  his  manly  breast. 
Him  still  entranced,  and  in  a  litter  laid. 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  his  bed  convey 'd. 
At  length  he  wak'tl.  and,  with  a  feeble  cry. 
The  word  he  firsf  pronounc'd  was  Emily. 
Meantime  the   king,    thoush  inward; 

mourn'd. 

In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  retum'd, 
Attended  by  the  chiefs  who  fought  the  field 
tNowfriendly  mix'd,  andin  onetroopcompell'd), 
Compos'd  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer, 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite's  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladdeil  all  the  warrior  train. 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded  none  were 

slain. 
The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  arms, 
And  some  with  sajves  they  cure,  and  some  with 

charms  ; 
Foment  the  bruises,  and  the  pains  assuage. 
And  heal  their  inward  hurts   with   sov*r«;Ign 

draughts  of  sage. 
The  king  in  person  visits  all  around; 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  jthe  sound  ; 
Honors  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest. 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feast. 
?^<»ue  was  disgrac'd;  for  failing  is  no  shame, 
And  cowardice  alouie  is  loss  of  fame, 
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The  vent'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  throAVn^ 
But  'tis  the  fault  of  foftune,  not  his  own. 
If  crowns  and  palms  the  conqu'ring  side  adorn. 
The  victor  under  better  stars  was  born  : 
The  brave  man  seeks  not  popnlar  applause. 
Nor  ovcrpower'd  with  arms  deserts  his  cause  ; 
Unsham'd,  tho'  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he  can  ; 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honor  is  of  man. 

Thus  Theseus  smil'd  on  all  with  equal  grace. 
And  each  was  set  according  to  his  place. 
With  case  were  reconcil'd  the  diff'ring  parts. 
For  envy  never  dwells  in  noble  hearts. 
At  length  they  took  their  leave,  the  time  expir'd, 
Well  pleas'd,  and  to  their  several  homes  retir'd. 

Meanwhile  the  health  of  Arcite  still  impairs; 
From  bad    proceeds  to  worse,  and  mocks  the 

leeches  cares ; 
Swoln  is  his  breast,  his  inward  pains  increase; 
All  means  are  us'd,  and  all  witnout  success. 
The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart. 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  spite  of  art ; 
Nor  Vreathing  veins,  nor  cuppin^;,  M'ill  prevail  j 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fail  : 
The  mould  of  nature's  fabric  is  destroy'd  ; 
IJcr  vessels  discompos'd,  her  virtue  void  : 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  sv.'ell : 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  secret  cell. 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel. 
Those  breathing  organs  thus  within  onpress'd. 
With  venom  soondistend  thesincws  of  nisbreast. 
Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life. 
Nor  vomits  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative. 
The  midmost  region  batter'd  and  destroy'd, 
When  nature  cannot  work  th'  eftect  of  art  is 

void. 
For  physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state. 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create 
Arcite  is  doora'd  to  die  in  all  his  pride 
Must  leave  his  youth,  and  yield  his  beauleo 

bride, 
Gain'd  hardly,  against  right,  and  uncnjoy 
When  'twas  declar'd  all  hope  of  life  was  past 
Conscience  (that  of  all  phj-'sic  works  the  last) 
Caus'd  him  to  send  for  Emily  in  haste. 
With  her,  at  his  desire,  came  Palamon  ; 
Then  on  his  pillow  rais'd,  he  thus  begun  : 
No  language  can  express  the  smallest  part 
Of  what  I  feel,  and  sufler  in  my  heart. 
For  you,  whom  best  I  love  and  value  most ; 
But  to  your  service  I  bequeath  my  ghost ; 
Which  from  this  mortal  body  when  untied. 
Unseen,  unheard,  shall  hover  at  your  side  ; 
Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  offend. 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  attefid. 
How  I  have  lov'd,  excuse  my  faU'ring  tongue. 
My  spirits  feeble,  and  my  pain^  are  strong : 
This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die. 
Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emiljr  r 
To  die,  when  Heaven  had  put  you  in  my  pow'r. 
Fate  could  not  choose  a  mojc  malicious  hour  I 
What  greater  curse  could  (envious  fortune  give. 
Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live  ! 
Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  wc  crave. 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  with'ring  in  the  ^rave  ! 
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Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  sun! 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone  ! 
This  fate  is  common  ;  but  1  lose  my  breath, 
Kear  bliss,  and  yet  not  bless'd  before  my  death. 
Farewell;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms, 
'Tis  all  1  can  enjoy  of*  all  your  charms  : 
This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign  ; 
Ah  !  could  I  live  !  but  while  I  hve  'tis  mine. 
I  feel  my  end  approach,  and  thus  embrac'd. 
Am  pleas'd  to  die  ;  but  hear  me  speak  my  last : 
Ah  1  my  sweet  foe,  for  y«u,  and  you  alone, 
I  broke  my  faith  with  injurVl  Palamon. 
But  love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds. 
Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  ha^•e  no  bounds  : 
And  much  1  doubt,  should  Heaven  my  life  pro- 
long, 
I  should  return  to  justify'  my  wrong. 
For,  while  my  former  flames  remaih  within, 
Kepentance  is  ))ut  want  of  pow'r  to  sin. 
With  morthi  hatred  I  pursued  his  lifej 
Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  strife  : 
Nor  I,  but  as  I  lov'd  ;  yet  all  comb;n'd,    ' 
Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind. 
And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire ; 
For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 
He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time  ; 
Had  1  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  criyic. 
Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justified  his  right ; 
Nor  holds  this  earth  a  more  deserving  knight 
For  virtue,  valor,  and  for  noble  blood. 
Truth,  honor,  all  that  is  compris'd  in  good  ; 
So  help  me  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 
So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Palamon. 
He  loves  you  too  with  sUch  an  holy  fire 
As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  lift*  expire  : 
Our  vow'd  affections  both  have  often  tried. 
Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 
Then,  by  my  love's  inviolable  band. 
By  my  long  sufT'ring,  and  my  short  connnand, 
H  e'er  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am  gone. 
Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Palamon. 

This  was  his  last ;  for  death  came  on  amain. 
And  exercis'd  below  his  iron  reign  ; 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes  : 
Sense  fled  before  him,  what  he  touch'd  he  froze. 
Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw. 
Though  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw  j 
So,  speechless,  for  a  little  space  he  lay  ; 
Then  grasp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  sigh'd  his 
soul  away. 

But  whither  went  his  soul,  let  such  relate 
Who  seaich  the  secrets  of  the  future  state  : 
Divines  can  say  but  what  themselves  believe  ; 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demonstrative  : 
Fo^  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must  agree. 
And  faith  itself  be  lost  in  certainty. 
To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best ; 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest. 
The  soul  of  Arcite  went  where  heathens  go. 
Who  better  live  than  we,  though  less  they  know. 

In  Palamon  a  lively  grief  appears  ; 
Silent  he  wept,  ashaui'd  to  show  his  tears  ; 
EnVdia  shric-k'd  but  once,  and  then  oppress Vl 
W^th  sorrow,  sunk  upon  her  lover's  breast : 


Till  Theseus  in  his  arms  convey'd  with  care. 
Far  from  so  sad  a  sight,  the  swooning  fair. 
'Twere  loss  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate  ;         ^ 
III  bears  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fate,  ^ 

When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state  j  3 
But,  like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast. 
That  all  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  last. 
The  face  of  things  is  cl»i)g'd,  and  Athens  now. 
That  laugh'd  so  late,  becoi-nes  the  scene  of  woe  : 
Matrons  and  maids,  both  sexes,  ev'ry  state. 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 
Nor  greater  grief  in  falling  Troy  was,  seen 
For  Hector's  death  ;  but  Hector  was  not  then. 
Old  men  with  dust  deform'd  their  hoary  hair  ; 
The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they 

tear. 
Why  wouldst  thou  go,  with  one  consent  they  cry. 
When  thou  hadst  gold  enough,  and  Emily  ? 

Theseus  himself,  who  should  have  cheer'd  the 
grief 
Of  others,  wanted  now  the  same  relief. 
Old  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  son. 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  liad  known ; 
And  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fate. 
Still  alt'ring,  never  in  a  steady  state  ; 
Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight ; 
Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night ; 
Since  ev'ry  man  who  lives  is  born  to  die. 
And  none  can  boast  sincere  felicity. 
With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  osbear. 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  mucn  f'T  things  beyond 

our  care. 
Like  pilgriiTis  to  th'  appointed  place  we  tend  ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end» 
Even  kings  but  play ;  and  when  their  part  is  done. 
Some  other,  worse  or  belter,  moimt  the  throne. 
With  words  like  these  the  crowd  was  satisfied  :  \ 
And  so  they  would  have  been  had  Theseus  died./ 
But  he,  their  king,  was  lab'ring  in  his  mind 
A  fitting  place  for  fun'ral  pomps  to  find. 
Which  were  in  honor  of  the  (|ead  dcsi^n'd  ; 
And,  after  lon^  debate,  at  last  he  found 
(As  love  itself  nad  mark'd  the  spot  of  ground) 
That  grove  for  ever  green,  that  conscious  land. 
Where  he  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to  hand  : 
That  where  he  fed  his  amorous  desires 
AVith  soft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hottest  fires. 
There  other  flames  might  waste  his  earthly  part, 
And  burn  his  limbs,  where  love  had  burn'd 
his  heart. 

This  once  resolv'd,  the  peasants  were  enjoin'd 
Sere-wood,  and  firs,  anddodder'd  oaks  to  find. 
W^ith  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go. 
Fell,  split;  and  lay  the  fuel  on  a  rorw, 
Vulcai'iian  food  :  a  bier  is  next  prejjar'd, 
On  which  the  lifeless  body  should  be  rear'd, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
The  corjJbe  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 
White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his  heacj 
A  wreath  of  laurel,  mix'd  with  myrtle,  spread. 
A  sword  keen-edg'd  within  his  right  he  held'. 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquer'd  field  : 
Rare  was  his  manly  visage  on  the  bier  : 
Menac'd  his  90init'uancei  e\en  in  death  severe. 
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Then  to  the  palace-hall  they  bore  tlie  knight. 
To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  public  sight. 
Groans, cries, and  bowlings, fill  the  crowded  place. 
And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  cv'ry  face. 
Sad  Palamon  above  the  rest  appears, 
In  sable  garments,  dew'd  with  gushing  tears  : 
His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flow'd. 
Which  to  the  fun'ral  of  his  friend  he  vow'd  : 
But  Emily,  as  chief,  was  next  his  side, 
A  virgin-widow,  and  a  mourning  bride. 
And,  that  the  prirvcely  obsajuies  might  be 
Pcrform'd  according  to  his  high  degree, 
The  steed  that  bore  him  living  to  the  fio;ht       "^ 
Wastraj)p'dwithpoii3h'd3teel,allshlningbright,  ^ 
Andcovor'dwilhth'achievementsoftheknight.3 
The  riders  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  shw^d. 
His  lance  of  cornel- wood  another  held  ; 
The  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold. 
The  costly  quiver,  all  of  burnish'd  gold. 
The  noblest  of  the  Grecians  next  appear. 
And,  weeping,  on  tlicir  shoulders  bore  the  bier; 
With  sober  pace  theymarch'd,  and  often  staid. 
And  thro'  the  master-street  the  corpse  convey'd. 
The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread, 
And  even  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid. 
The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept. 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept ; 
Each  bore  a  golden  bowl  of  work  divine. 
With  honey  fiU'd,  and  milk,  and  mix'd  with 

ruddy  wine. 
Then  Palamon,  the  kinsman  of  the  slain. 
And  after  him  appear'd  th'  illustrious  train, 
To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bright. 
With  cover'd  fire,  the  fun'ral  pile  to  light. 
With  high  devotion  was  the  service  made. 
And  all  the  rites  of  Pagan  honor  paid  : 
So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow. 
With  vigor  drawn,  must  send  the  shaft  below. 
The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad. 
With  crackling  straw  beneath  in  due  proportion 

strew'd. 
Tlie  fabric  seem'd  a  wood  of  rising  green. 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between. 
To  feed  the  flames  :  the  trees  were  unctuous  fir,! 
And  mountain-ash,  the  mother  of  the  spear  :  f- 
'J'he mourner-yew  and  builder-oak  were  there :  J 
The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the  plane,"! 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain,  1 

And  laurels,  which  the  Gods  for  conqn'riug  i 

chiefs  ordain,  J 

liowthey  were  rank'd  shall  rest  untold  by  me. 
With  nameless  nymphs  that  liv'd  in  ev'ry  tree  : 
Nor  huw  the  dryads,  or  the  woodland  train. 
Disherited,  ran  howling  o'er  the  plain  : 
Nor  how  the  birds  to  foreign  seats  repair'd, 
.  Or  beasts,  that  bolted  out,  and  saw  the  forest 

bar'd  : 
Nor  how  the  ground,  nowclear'd,  with  ghastlv 

fright. 
Beheld  the  sudden  sun,  a  stranger  to  the  light. 

The  straw,  as  I  first  said,  was  laid  below  : 
Of  chij)s  and  sere-wood  was  the  second  row ; 
The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  fell'd  ; 
The  fourth  highstajge  the  fragrant  odJrs  held. 


And  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  rich  array; 
In  midst  of  which,  entbalmed,  his  body  lay. 
The  service  simg,  tlie  maid  with  mourning  eyes 
The  stubble  fir  a  ;  the  smouldering  flames  arise : 
This  office  done,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground  ; 
Rut  what  she  spoke  recover'd  from  her  swoon, 
I  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  dress ; 
But  by  tlieiHselves  the  tender  sex  may  ^uess. 
While  the  devouring  fire  was  liurning  fast, 
Rich  jewels  in  the  flame  the  wealthy  cast ; 
And  some  their  shields,  and  some  their  lances 

threw. 
And  gave  their  warrior's  ghost  a  warrior's  due. 
Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood,") 
Where  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood,  I 
And  hissing  flames  receive,  and,  hungry,  lick  f 

the  food.  J 

Then  thrice  the  mounted  squadrons  ride  around 
The  fire,  and  Arcite's  name  they  thrice  resoundj 
Hail,  and  farewell,  they  shouted  thrice  amain  ; 
Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they  turn'd 

again  : 
Stillas  they  turn'd, theybeattheirclatt'ringshields; 
The  women  mix  their  cries  j  and  clamor  fills 

the  fields. 
The  warlike  wakes  continu'd  all  the  night. 
And  fun'ral  games  were  play'd  at  new  returning 

light. 
Who  naked  wrestled  best,  bcsmear'd  w'ith  oil, 
Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  foil, 
I  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attend  j 
But  briefly  haste  to  my  long  story's  end. 

I  pass  the  rest  ;  the  year  was  fully  mourn'd. 
And  Palamon  long  since  to  Thebes  return'd  : 
When,  by  the  Grecians  general  consent. 
At  xVthens  Theseus  held  his  parliament  •    ^ 
Among  the  laws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed. 
That  conquer'd  Thfebes  from  bondage  should  be 

freed  , 
Reserving  homage  to  th'  Athenian  throne, 
To  which  the  sovereign  summon'd  Palamon. 
l^nknowing  of  the  cause,  he  took  his  way. 
Mournful  in  mind,  and  still  in  black  array. 
The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and,  plac'd 

on  high, 
Commands  into  the  coui't  the  boanteous Emily: 
So  caird,  she  came  ;  the  senate  roie,  and  paid 
Becoming  rev'rcnce  to  iht*  royal  maid. 
And  first  soft  whispers  th  rough  th'assembly\vent: 
With  silent  wonder  then  they  watch'd  the  event; 
All  hush'd,  the  king  arose  with  awful  grace  : 
Deep  thought  was  in  his  breast,  and  counsel  in 

his  face. 
At  length  he  sighed  ;  and,  having  first  prepar'd 
Th'  attentive  audience,  thus  hts  will  declar'd: 

The  cause  and  spring  of  motion,  from  abov^e. 
Hung  down  on  earth  the  g(<lden  chain  of  love  : 
Great  was  th'  eflect,  and  high  was  his  intent. 
When  peace  among  the  jarring  seeds  he  sent. 
Fire,  flfx)d,  and  earth,  and  ai  r,  by  this  were  bound. 
And  Love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation 

crown'd. 
The  chain  still  holds,  fer,  though  the  forms  decay. 
Eternal  matter  never  wears  away  : 
!  The 
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Tiie  same  first  Mover  certain  bounds  has  plac'd 
How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last : 
Nor  can  tlicy  last  beyond  the  lime  assijj;n'd 
By  that  all-seeing  and  all-nuiking  muid  : 
Shorten  their  lu)ars  they  may  ;  for  will  is  free ; 
But  never  pass  th'  aj)pointed  destiny. 
So  men  oppress'd,  when  weary  of  their  breath. 
Throw  oti' their  bmden,  and  suborn  their  death 
Then,  since  those  forms  begin,  and  have  their 

end. 
On  some  unaltered  cause  they  sure  depend  : 
Parts  of  the  whole  are  we  ;  but  God  the  whole  j 
Who  gives  us  life  and  animating  soul  • 
For  nature  caimot  from  a  part  derive 
That  being,  which  tlie  whole  caH  only  give  t 
He  perfect,  stal)le  ;  but  imperfect  we. 
Subject  to  chan'^e,  and  diff'rent  in  degree  ; 
Vlants,  beasts,  and  man  ;  and,  as  our  organs  arc, 
We  more  or  less  of  his  perfection  share. 
But  by  a  long  descent  in'  ethereal  lire 
Corrupts ;  and  forms,  the  mortal  part,  expire : 
As  he  withdraws  his  virtiie,  so  they  pass  ; 
And  the  same  matter  makes  another  mass. 
This  law  th'Oiwniscieni  Pow'rwaspleas'dtogivc, 
That  ev'ry  kind  should  by  succession  live : 
That  individuals  die  his  will  ordains  ; 
The  propagated  species  still  ^remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees. 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  low  degrees  ; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  aiid  three  he  stays. 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays ; 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  tiie  street. 
And  towns  and  tow'rs  their  fat;d  periods  meet : 
So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie, 
Forsaken  of  their  springs,  and  leave  their  chan- 
nels dry. 
So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat. 
Then,  form'd,  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat ; 
Secret  he  feeds  unknowing  in  the  cell  ; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  shell. 
And  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and,  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life  froth  whence  his  own  began  : 
Reckless  of  laws,  effects  to  rule  alone. 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne  : 
First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last ; 
Rich  «f  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  Avaste. 
Some  thus :  but  thousands  more  in  flow'r  of  age : 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage. 
Sunk  in  the  first,  in  battle  some  are  slain. 
And  others  whelm'd  beneath  the  stormy  main. 
What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king, 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  spring  ? 
Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  die. 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  . 
Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain ; 
The  bad  grows  better,  which  we  well  sustain  ; 
And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose  aright, 
'Tis  best  to  die,  our  honor  at  the  height. 
When  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame. 
But  serv'd  our  friends,  and  well  securd  our  fame: 
Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to  close, 
And  leave  no  more  for  fortune  to  dispose  : 


So  should  we  make  our  dcafh  a  glad  relief 
From  futnreshame,  from  sickness,  and  from  grief: 
Kiyoying  while  we  live  the  present  hour. 


And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flow'r. 


[nm. 
Then  round  our  de;iih-bed  ev'ry  friend  sliould 
And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won  : 
White  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 
Should  grudge  our  h;ippy  end,  and  Avish  it  theirs* 
Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honor  dead. 
Why  should  we  mourn  that  he  so  soon  is  freed, 
Or  call  untimely  what  the  Gods  decreed  ? 
With  grief  as  just  a  friend  may  be  deplor'd, 
Vumx  a  foul  prison  to  free  air  rcstor'd. 
Ought  he  to  thank  his  kinsmen  or  his  wife, 
('ould  tears  rccal  him  into  wretched  life? 
Their  ?ovrow  hurts  themselves  ;  on  him  is  lost ; 
And,  worse  than  both,  ofi'ends  his  happy  ghost. 
What  then  remains,  but,  after  past  annoy. 
To  take  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy  ? 
To  thank  the  gracious  Gods  for  what  they  give. 
Possess  our  souls,  and,  while  we  live,  to  live? 
()r»lain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine. 
And  In  one  point  th'  extremes  of  grief  to  join  5 
That  thence  resulting  joy  may  be  renew'd  j 
As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 
Then  I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
In  marriage  join'd  with  beauteous  Kmily  ; 
For  which  already  I  havegaiiTd  ih'  assent 
Of  my  free  people  in  full  parliament.       ^ 
Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight. 
And  well  descrv'd,  had  fortune  done  him  right  ; 
'Tis  time  to  mend  her  fault ;  since  luniiy 
By  Arcite's  death  from  former  vows  is  free  : 
If  you,  fair  sister,  ratify  th'  accord. 
And  take  him  for  your  husband  and  your  lord^ 
Tis  no  dishonor  to  confer  your  grace 
On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race  : 
And  were  he  less,  vet  years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last. 
Pity  is  Heaven's  and  yours  :  nor  can  she  find 
A  throne  so  soft  as  in  a  woman's  mind. 
Hesaid;  sheblush'd;  and,  as  o'craw'dbymighl, 
Seem'd  to  give  Theseus  what  she  gave  the  knight* 
Then,  turning  to  the  Theban,  thus  he  said  ; 
Small  arguments  are  needful  to  persuade 
Your  temper  to  comply  with  my  command  ; 
And,speal{ing  thus,  he  gave  Emilia's  hand. 
Smil'd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knight^ 
Obtain  the  conquest,  tho'  he  lost  the  fight ;     r 
And  bless'd  with  nuptial  bliss  the  sweet  labo-  r 

rious  night.  Ji 

Eros  and  Anteros  on  either  side. 
One  fir'd  the  bridegroom,  and  one  warm'd  the 

bride  ; 
And  long-attending  Hymen  from  above 
Shower'd  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove^ 
All  of  a  tenor  was  their  after-life. 
No  day  discolor'd  with  domestic  strife  ; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believ'd. 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeceiv'd. 
Thus  Heaven,  beyond  thecompassofhislhotigh^ 
Sent  him  the  blcs$ing  he  so  dearly  bought. 

So  may  the  Queen  of  Love-  long  duty  bless. 
And  all  true  lovers  &ad  tha  same  success 
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AX    fcri-TLE. 

Dim  as  the  horrnwd  beams  of  innon  and  stars 
To  lonely  weary  wand'ring  travellers. 
Is  reason  to  the  sovil  :  and  as  on  hi'i:ii 
Those  rJliinqfircs  discover  but  the  sky, 
JSornigbt  us  here  ;  5>o  reason's  grimin'rina;  rav-j 
Was  lent  not  td  assure  our  doubiful  way,        C 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day.     '  j 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 
When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hennsphere; 
So  pale  ,<!;ro\vs  reason  ut  rcligi(Mi's  sight ; 
So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supernat'ral  liu;ht. 
Somefe\v,\vhoselampshonebrigbter,havebeenled 
From  cause  to  cause,  to  nature's  secret  head  ; 
And  found  that  one  fir-^t  principle  nuist  be  : 
Rut  what,  or  who,  that  universal  IIb  ; 
Whether  some  soul  encompussinq  this  ball, 
Unmade,  unniov'd  ;  vet  nKiking,  moving  all  ; 
Or  various  atoms,  interfering  dance, 
Leap'd  into  form,  the  noble  work  of  chance  ; 
Or  this  (Treat  all  was  from  eternitv  ; 
Not  e'en  the  Staiiyrito  himself  could  see. 
And  Epicurus  gu\?ss'd  as  well  as  he  ; 
As  blindly  ^rop'd  they  for  a  future  state  ; 
As  rashly  judg'd  of  providence  and  fate  : 
But  least  ofall  cctuld  their  endeavours  find 
WhatiTiGsL  coneern'd  the  good  of  Innnan  kind  : 
For  happiness  was  never  to  he  found, 
But  vanish'd  from  them  like  enchanted  ground. 
One  thought  content  the  good  to  he  enjoy 'd  : 
This  every  little  accident  destroy'd  : 
The  wiser  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil  j 
A  thorny,  or  at  hest  a  barren  soil  : 
In  pleasure  some  their  glutton  soulswouldsteep: -) 
But  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well  too  deep;  C 
And  leaky  vessels  which  no  bliss  could  keep,  j 
Thus  anxious  thoughts  in  endless  circles  roll. 
Without  a  centre  where  to  fix  the  soul  : 
In  this  wild  maze  tlieir  vain  endeavours  end  : 
How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend? 
Or  finite  reason  reach  Infinity? 
For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more  than  He. 
The  Deist  thinks  he  stands  on  firmer  ground  ; 
Cries  £j->jHa,  the  mighty  secret's  found  : 
God  is  that  spring  of  good  ;  supreme,  and  best ; 
We  made  to  serve,  and  in  that  scr\ice  blest. 
If  so,  some  rules  of  worship  must  be  given, 
Distributed  alike  to  all  by  Heaven  : 
Klse  God  were  partial,  and  to  some  denied 
The  meaiis  his  justice  should  for  all  provide. 
This  gen'ral  warship  is  to  praise  and  pray  ; 
One  part  to  borrow  blessings,  one  to  pay  : 
And  when  frail  nature  slides  into  offence. 
The  sacrifice  for  crimes  is  penitence. 
Yet,  since  th*  effects  of  Providence,  we  find. 
Are  variously  dispens'd  to  human  kind  ; 
'I'hat  vice  trmm|)hs,  and  virtue  suffers  here,    ' 
A  brand  that  sov'reign  justice  cannot  bear  j 
Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  state. 
The  last  appeal  from  fortune  and  from  fate  ; 
^y  here  God's  all-rio;hteous  ways  will  be  declar'd; 
The  bad  me«t  punislmicnt,  the  good  reward. 


Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  Heaven  would 
And  would  notbeoblig'd  to  God  for  more,  [soatj 
Vain  wretched  creature  I   how  art  thou  misled. 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred  I 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind. 
But  dropt  from  heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Heveal'd  religion  first  ii\form'd  thy  sight, 
.'Vnd  reason  saw  not  till  failh  sprung  the  light. 
Hence  all  thy  nat'ral  worshijj  takes  the  source; 
'Tis  revelation,  what  tliou  think'st  discourse. 
Klse  how  comest  thou  to  see  these  truths  so  clear, 
VV'hich  so  obscure  to  Heathens  did  appear? 
Not  Plato  these,  nor  Aristotle  found  ; 
Xor  he  whose  wisdom  oracles  renown'd. 
Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep,  or  so  sublime, 
Or  canst  thou  lower  dire,  or  higher  climb  ? 
Canst  thou  by  reason  more  of  godhead  knovr 
Than  IHutarch,  Seneca,  or  Cicero  ? 
Those  giant  wits  in  happier  ages  born, 
Whcnarmsand  arts  did  Greeceand  Rome  adorn. 
Knew  no  such  system  ;   no  such  piles  could  raise 
Of  nat'ral  worship  built  on  prayer  and  praise 
To  one  sole  God. 

Nor  did  remorse  to  expiate  sin  prescrilie  ; 
But  slew  their  fellow-creatures  for  a  bribe  : 
The  guiltless  victim  groan'd  for  their  offence; 
And  cruelty  and  blood  were  penitence. 
If  sheep  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men. 
Ah  !  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might  sin ! 
And  great  oppressors  might  heaven's  wrath  be- 
By  (^ffring  his  own  creatures  for  a  spoil !   [gnile, 

Dar'stthou,  jjoor  worm,  offend  infinity? 
And  must  the  terms  of  pence  be  given  by  ihee? 
Then  thou  art  Justice  in  the  last  appeal ; 
Thy  easy  God  instructs  thee  to  rebel  j 
And  like  a  king,  remote  and  weak,  must  take 
What  satisfaction  thou  art  pleas'd  to  make. 

But  if  there  be  a  pow'r  too  just  and  strong 
To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpunish'd  wrong. 
Look  humbly  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose; 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  coidd  never  pay. 
Had  not  eternal  wisdom  found  the  way. 
And  with  celestial  wealth  supplied  thy  store  ; 
Hisj  list  ice  makes  the  fine,hismercy  qui  tsthescore- 
See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame; 
Th'  offending  suflering  in  th'  offender's  name  ; 
All  thy  misdeeds  t6  him  imputed  see. 
And  all  his  righteousness  devolv'd  on  thee. 

For,  granting  we  have  sinn'd,  and  that  th'  of- 
Of  man  is  made  against  Omnipotence,     [fence 
Some  price  that  bears  proi)ortion  must  be  paid  j 
And  infinite  with  infinite  be  weigh'd. 
See  then  the  Deist  lost  ;  remorse  for  vice. 
Not  paid  ;  or,  paid,  inadequate  in  price  : 
What  farther  means  can  reason  now  direct. 
Or  what  relief  from  human  wit  expect? 
Tliat  shows  us  sick  ;  and  sadly  are  we  sure 
SiiH  to  be  sick,  till  Heaven  reveal  the  cure : 
If  then  Heaven's  will  must  needs  be  understood. 
Which  must,  ifwe  want  cure,  and  Heavenbegood, 
Let  all  records  of  will  reveal'd  be  shown  ;      •% 
W^ith  scripture  all  in  equal  balance  thrown,   v 
And  our  one  sacred  bo<^k  will  be  that  one.      3 

Proof 
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Proof  needs  not  here :  for  whether  we  compare 
That  impious  idle  siipLMstilious  ware 
Of  riles,  luotraiions,  oti'rings,  which  before, 
lij  various  ages,  various  countries  bore. 
With  christian  faith  and  virtues  ;  we  shall  find 
None  answering  the  great  ends  of  human  kind, 
But  this  one  rule  of  life,  that  shows  ns  best 
How  God  may  be  appcas'd,  and  mortals  blest. 
Whether  from  length  of  time  its  wortii  we  draw. 
The  word  is  scarce  more  antient  than  the  \a\\  ; 
Heaven's  early  care  prescrib'd  for  ev'ry  age  ; 
First  in'the  soul,  and  after  in  the  page. 
Or  whether  more  abstractedly  we  look. 
Or,  on  the  writers,  or  the  written  book. 
Whence,  but  from  Heaven,  could  men  imskill'd 

in  arts,  . 

In  several  ages  born,  in  sev'rai  parts. 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how,  or  why, 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lye? 
Unask'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 

If  on  the  book  itself  we  cast  our  view. 
Concurrent  heathens  prove  the  story  true  ; 
The  doctrine,  miracle^;  which  must  convince. 
For  heaven  in  then)  appeals  to  human  sense  ; 
And  tho'  they  prove  not,  they  confirm  the  cause, 
VVhenwhat  w>  taught  agrees'  v/ith  nature's  laws. 

Then  for  the  style,  majestic  and  divine, 
It  speaks  no  less  than  God  in  ev'ry  line  ; 
Conunanding  words ;  whose  force  is  still  the  same 
As  the  first  fiat  that  prodvic'd  our  frame. 
All  faiths  beside  or  did  by  arms  ascend. 
Or  since  indulg'd  has  made  mankind  their  friend. 
This  only  doctrine  does  our  lust?  oppose.. 
Unfed  by  nature's  soil,  in  which  it  grows; 
Gross  to  our  inl' rests,  curbing  sense  and  sin  ' 
Opprcss'd  without,  and  undermin'd  within, 
It  thrives  thro'  pain  ;  its  own  tormentors  tires ; 
i^nd  with  a  stubborn  patience  still  aspires. 
To  what  can  reason  such  eficcts  assigii 
Transcending  nature,  V»ut  to  laws  divine  ; 
Which  in  that  sacred  volume  arc  contain'<l ; 
Sufficient,  clear,  and  for  that  use  ordain'd  i 

But  stay  :  the  Deist  here  will  urge  anew. 
No  supernat'ral  worship  can  be  true; 
■  Because  a  gen'ral  law  is  that  alone 
Which  must  to  all,  and  ev'rv  where,  be  known  : 
A  style  so  large  as  not  this\)ook  can  claim, 
Nor  aught  "hat  bears  reveal'd  religion's  namia. 
'Tis  said,  the  sound  of  a  Messiah's  birth 
Is  gone  thro'  all  the  habitable  earth  ; 
But  still  that  text  must  be  confin'd  alone 
To  what  was  then  inhabited  and  known  : 
And  what  provisions  could  from  thence  accrue 
To  Indian  souls,  and  worlds  discover'd  new  ? 
In  other  parts  it  helps,  that  ages  past. 
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But  boundless  wisdom,  boundless  mercy,  may 
Find,  ev'n  for  those  bewilder'd  souls,  a  way  j 
If  from  his  nature  foes  may  pity  claim, 
Much  more  may  strangers  who  ne'er  heard  hi* 

name. 
And  though  no  name  be  for  salvation  known. 
But  that  of  his  eternal  Son's  alone  ; 
Who  knows  how  far  transcending  goodness  can 
Intend  the  merits  of  that  Son  to  man  ? 
Who  knows  what  reasons  may  his  mercy  lead  3 
Or  ignorance  invincible  may  plead  ? 
Not  only  charity  bids  hope  the  best. 
But  more  the  great  apostle  has  express'd  : 
*'  That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  inspired. 
By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  reqwir'd. 
They,  who  the  written  rule  had  never  known. 
Were  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law  alone  : 
To  nature's  plain  indictment  they  shall  plead  ; 
And  by  their  conscience  be  condemn'd  or  freed." 
Most  righteous  doom  !  because  a  rule  reveal'd 
Is  none  to  those  from  whom  it  was  conceal'd. 
Then  those  who  follow 'd  reason's  dictates  right 
liiv'd  up,  and  lifted  high  their  nal'ral  light ; 
With  Socrates  may  see  their  Maker's  face. 
While  thousand  rubric-martyrs  want  a  place. 

Nor  does  it  baulk  my  chanty,  to  find 
Th'  Egyptian  bishop  of  another  mind  ; 
For  though  his  creed  eternal  truth  contains, 
'T18  hard  for  man  to  doom  to  endless  pains  , 
All  who  bcliev'd  not  all  his  zealrcquir'd  ; 
Unless  he  first  could  prove  he  was  inspir'd» 
Then  let  us  either  think  he  meant  to  say. 
This  faith,  where  publish'd,  was  the  only  way  5 
Or  else  conclude  that,  Arius  to  confute, 
The  good  old  man,  too  eager  in  dispute. 
Flew  high  ;  and  as  his  christian  fury  rose  -. 
Damn'd  all  for  heretics  who  durst  oppose. 


7 

Tny  Hiatcnless  author's  work  ;  which  thou  my 


Thus  far  mv  charity  this  path  has  tried  j 
A  mncii  unskilful,  but  wcll-meaning,guide. : 
Yet  what  they  are,  e'en  these  crude  thoughts 

were  bred, 
By  reading  that  which  better  tnou  had  read. 

:itcnles 

friend , 

By  well  translating  better  dost  commend  : 
Those  youthful  hours  which  of  thy  equals  most 
In  toys  have  squander'd,  or  in  vice  have  hut ; 
Those  hours  hast  thou  to  nobler  use  employed. 
And  the  severe  delights  of  truth  enjoy'd. 
Witness  this  weighty  book,  in  which  appears 
The  crabbed  toil  of  many  thoughtful  years. 
Spent  by  thy  author,  in  the  sifting  care 
Of  rabbins  old  sophisticated  ware 
From  gold  divine;  which  he  who  well  can  sort 
May  afterwards  make  algebra  a  sport, 
A  treasure,  which  if  country  curates  buy. 


The  scriptures  there  were  known,    and    were  They  Junius  and  Tremellius  may  defy 

embrac'd 
Till  sin  spread  once  again  the  shades  of  night : 
What's  that  to  tllese,  who  never  saw  tht  light? 

Of  all  objections  this  iiydeed  is  chief 
To  startle  reason,  stagger  frail  belief: 
We  grant  'tis  true,  that  Heaven  from  human  sense 
IJas  hid  th,tf  secret  paths  of  Providence  : 


Save  pains  m  various  readings  and  translations} 
And  without  Hebrew  make  most  learn'd  quo- 
tations. 
A  work  so  full  with  various  learning  fraught. 
So  nicely  ponder'd,  yet  so  strongly  wrought, 
As  nature's  height  and  art's  last  hand  ruquir'd, 
x'Vs  much  as  man  could  compass,  uninspir'd  : 

Where 
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Where  we  may  see  what  errors  have  been  made 
Both  ill  the  copyer's  and  translator's  trade  ; 
How  .Fewish,  Popish,  int'rests  have  prcvaii'd. 
And  where  infallibility  has  fail'd. 

Forsomc,  who  have  his  secret  mcaningguessM, 
Have  I'ound  our  author  not  too  much  a  priest : 
For  lashion'a  sake  he  seems  to  have  recourse 
To  pope,  and  councils,  and  tradition's  force: 
But  he  that  old  traditions  coidd  suhdne-, 
Could  not  but  find  the  weakness  of  the  new  ; 
Jf  scripture,  tho'  deriv'd  fi-om  heavenly  birth. 
Has  been  but  carelessly  jjreserv'd  on  earth  ; 
If  God's  own  people,  who  of  God  before 
Knew  what  we  know,  and  liad  been  promis'd 

more 
In  fallcr  terms  of  heaven's  a?sisthi,^  care, 
Aufl  who  did  neither  time  nor  study  spare, 
To  keep  this  book  untaintexl,  miperplex'd, 
liCt  in  i;;ross  errors  to  corruj)r,  the  text. 
Omitted  paragraphs,  embroil'd  the  sense, 
"With  vain  traditions  stopt  the  gaping  fence, 
Wiiich  ev'rv  comuiort  hand  puU'd  \ip  with  ease, 
VVhatsafety  from  suchbrush- wood-helps  as  these? 
if  written  words  from  time  aie  not  secui'd, 
H*nv  can  v/c  think  have  oral  sounds  endur'd  ? 
Which  dui::  transmitted,  if  one  mouth  has  fail'd. 
Immortal  lyes  on  af!;e5  are  entail'd  : 
And  thatsome  such  have  been,  is  prov'd  too  plain, 
}f  we  con.iider  int'rcst,  church,  and  gain. 

O  but,  says  one,  tradition  set  aside, 
W^here  can  we  hope  for  an  unerring  guide  ? 
For  since  th'  original  scripture  lias  been  ioSt, 
Ail  copies  disagreeing,  maim'd  the  most, 
Or  christian  faith  can  have  no  certain  gronnd. 
Or  irnthin  churcit-tradilion  must  be  found. 

Such  an  f)mniscicnt  church  wc  wish  indeed  ; 
'Twere  worth  both  Testaments ;  cast  in  thecreed: 
But  if  th.*  mother  be  a  guide  so  sure  ■ 
As  can  all  doubts  resolve,  and  truth  secure. 
Then  her  infallibility,  as  well 
Where  copies  are  eorrupt  or  lame,  can  tell  ; 
Restore  lost  canons  with  as  little  i)ains. 
As  truly  explicate  what  still  remains : 
Which  yet  no  council  dare  pretend  to  An  ; 
('uless,  like  I'.sdras,  they  could  write  it  new 
S'raage  confidence  still  to  interpret  true. 
Yet  not  be  sure  that  all  they  have  explain'd 
^s  in  the  blest  original  contaln'd. 

Tore  safe,  and  much  more  modest,  'tis  to  say. 
(Jod  \voald  not  leave  maiikind  without  a  way 
And  that  the  scriptures,  tho'  not  every  where 
F'rce  from  corruption,  or  entire,  or  clear. 
Are  uncorrupt,  suflicient,  clear,  entire. 
In  all  thin»;s  which  our  needful  faith  require. 
If  others  in  the  same  glass  belter  see, 
'Tis  for  themselves  they  look,  but  not  for  me  : 
For.  my  salvation  must  itsd-onm  receive. 
Not  from  what  others,  but  what  I  kclievc. 

iMusi  all  tradition  then  be  set  aside? 
This  to  attirm,  were  ignorance  and  ])ride. 
Are  there  not  many  points,  TOine  needful  sure 
To  saving  faith,  that  scripture  le  ves  obscure  ? 
Which  ev'ry  sect  will  wreat  a  sev'ral  way  ; 
For  what  one  sect  interpretii,  all  sect?  m?iy  : 
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Wc  hold,  and  say  we  j)rovefrom  scriptutc  plain. 
That  Christ  is  God  ;  the  bold  Socinian 
From  the  sahie  scripture  urges  he 's  but  man. 
Now  what  appeal  can  end  iW  important  suit  ^ 
Both  ])arts  talu  loudly,  but  the  t-ule  is  mute. 

Shall  I  speak  plain,  and  in  a  nation  free 
Assutiie  an  honest  layman's  liberty  ? 
I  think,  according  to  mV  little  skill. 
To  my  own  mother-church  submitting  still* 
Tbiit  many  have  been  sav'd,  and  rnanv  may, 
\^'ho  never  hearcl  this  question  brought  in  plav. 
Th'  unletter'd  Christian,  who  believes  in  gross. 


For  tlie  strait  gate  would  be  made  straiier  yet, 
\^*ere  none  admitted  there  but  men  of  wit. 
The  few  bv  nafare  form'd,  with  learning  fraught. 
Born  to  instruct,  as  otjiers  to  be  taught. 
Must  study  well  the  sacred  page  ;  and  see 
Which  doctrine,  this  or  that,  does  best  agree 
VV^ith  tlie  whole  tenor  of  the  work  divine, 
And])!ainliest  points  to  Heaven's  reveal'd  design? 
W  hich  exposition  flows  from  genuine  sense, 
And  which  is  forc'd  by  wit  and  eloquence." 
Not  that  tradition's  parts  are  useless  here  ; 
^Vhen  gcn'ial,  old,  disint'rested,  and  clear; 
That  aiuient  fathers  thus  expound  the  page. 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  age  j 
Confirms  its  force  by  'biding  ev'ry  test; 
For  be^t  authorities  next  rules  art?  best. 
And  still  the  nearer  to  the  spring  we  go. 
More  limpid,  more  unsoil'd,  the  waters  flow. 
Thus  first  traditions  were  a  proof  alone; 
Could  we  be  certain,  such  they  were,  so  known; 
Hut  since  some  flaws  in  long  descent  may  be. 
They  make  not  truth,  but  probability. 
E'en  Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceeding  spoke. 
Such  diff'rcnce  is  there  in  an  oft  told  tale  : 
B'lt  truth  by  its  own  sinews  will  prevail. 
Tradition  written  therefore  more  commends 
Author; fy,  than  what  from  vt>ice  descends  : 
And  this,  as  perfect  as  its  kind  can  be. 
Rolls  down  to  us  the  sacred  history  : 
Which,  fnmi  the  universal  church  receiv'd. 
Is  tried,  and  after  for  itself  believ'd. 

The  partial  Pai)ists  would  infer  from  hence 
Their  church,  in  last  resort,  should  judge  the 

sense. 
But  first  they  would  assume  with  wondrous  aft 
Themselves  to  !)e  the  whole,  who  arc  but  part 
Of  that  vast  framethechurchjyet  grant  they  were 
Tho  handcrs-down,  can  they  from  thence  infer 
A  right  i'  int'  rprel  ?  or  would  they  alone, 
W  ho  brouii;ht  the  ])resent,  claim  it  for  thieir  own? 
The  book's  a  common  largess  to  mnnkind  ; 
Not  more  for  them  thahev'rv  man  designed  : 
The  welcome  nevv5  is  in  the  "letter  found  ; 
The  carrier's  not  commission VI  to  expound. 
It  speaks  ilself,  and  v.hat  it  does  contaiU 
In  all  thiiigs  needful  to  be  known  is  plain. 

In  times  o'ergfow'n  with  ru"-?:  and  ignorancje, 
A  gaiiiful  trade  their  clergy  did  advance  ; 
When  want  of  learning  kejit  the  laymen  low, 
And  none  but  priests  were  authori?d  to  know: 
Y  When 
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When  what  small  kncnv  ledge  was  in  them  did"^ 

dwell  ; 
Aivi  he  a  god  who  could  but  read  and  spell ; 
The  motlK;r-church  did  mif^htily  prevail  ; 
She  parcel'd  out  the  Bihie  by  retail  '. 
But  still  irxpnuuded  what  she  sold  rtr  gave, 
To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  or  save. 
Scripture  was  scarce,  and,  as  the  nuirket  went, 
Poor  laymen  took  salvation  on  content  5 
As  neeciy  men  take  money  jjood  or  bad  :    [had. 
(lod's  word  they  had  not  but  the  priest's  they 
Yet  whate'er  false  conveyances  they  made, 
The  lawyer  still  was  certain  to  ])e  paid. 
In  those  dark  times  they  learn'd  their  knack  so 
7'hat  by  long  use  they  girw  infallible,      [well 
At  last  a  knowing  age  began  t'  inquire 
If  they  the  book  or  that  did  them  inspire:  [late, 
And  making  narrower  search  they  found,  tho' 
That  what  they  thought  the  priest's  was  their 

estate : 
Taught  by  the  will  produc'd,  the  written  word, 
How  long  they  had  been  cheated  on  record. 
Then  e.v'ry  man  who  saw  the  title  fair, 
Claim'd  a  child's  part,  and  put  in  for  a  share  : 
Consulted  soberly  his  private  good. 
And  sav'd  himself  as  cheap  as  e'tr  he  could, 

'Tis  true,  my  friend,  and  far  be  llatt'ry  hence. 
This  good  had  full  as  bad  a  consequence  : 
The  book  thus  put  in  ev'ry  vulgar  hand, 
Which  each  presum'd  behest  could  understand, 
The  common  rule  was  made  the  common  prey, 
And  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  lay. 
The  tender  p:ige  with  horny  fists  was  gall'd  : 
»  And  he  was  gifted  most  that  loudest  bawl'd  j 
The  spirit  gave  the  doctoral  degree  : 
And  cv'ry  triember  of  a  company 
Was  of  nis  trade  and  of  the  Bible  free 
Plain  truths  enough  for  needful  use  they  found  ; 
But  men  would  still  be  itching  to  expound : 
Each  was  ambitious  of  the  obscu/est  place. 
No  measure  ta'en  from  know  ledge,  all  from  grace. 
Study  and  pains  were  now  no  iuore  their  care  ; 
Texts  were  explain'd  by  fasting  ;ind  by  pray'r: 
This  was  the  fruit  the  private  spirit  brought ; 
Occasion'd  by  great  zeal  and  little  thought ; 
While  crowds  unlcarn'd,   will*  rude  devotion 

warm. 
About  the  sacred  winds  buz  and  swarrn. 
The  fly-blown  text  creates  a  crawling  brood  ; 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food. 
A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die  j 
A  thousand  more  the  perish'd  race  su 
So  all  we  make  of  Heaven's  discovered  will. 
Is  not  to  have  it,  or  to  use  it  ill. 
The  danger's  much  the  same;  on  sev'ral  shelves 
If  others  wreck  us,  or  we  wreck  ourselves. 

What  then  remains  but  waving  each  extreme, 
Tlie  tides  of  ignorance  and  pride  to  stem  ? 
Neither  so  rich  a  treasure  to  forego  ; 
Nor  proudly  seek  beyond  our  pow'r  to  know : 
Faith  is  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain  ; 
The  thing:^  we  must  believe  are  few  and  plain. 
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In  doubtful  questions  'tis  the  safest  way 

To  learn  \vhat  unsuspected  antients  say  : 

For  'tis  not  likely  we  shoidd  higher  soar 

In  search  of  heaven  than  all  the  church  before; 

Nor  can  we  be  deceiv'd  unless  we  see 

The  scripture  and  the  fathers  disagree. 

If  after  all  they  stand  suspected  still. 

For  no  man's  faith  depends  upon  his  w  ill  ; 

'Tis  some  relief,  that  points  not  clearly  known 

Without  much  hazard  mav  be  let  alone : 

And  after  hearing  what  our  church  can  say. 

If  still  our  reason  run^  another  way, 

That  private  reason  'tis  niore  just  to  curb, 

■^I'han  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb  ; 

I'or  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to  learn  ;  ' 

But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  concern. 

'Ilius  have  I  made  my  own  opinions  clear  j 
Yet  Mfcilher  praise  expect,  nor  censure  fear; 
And  this  uiipolish'd  rugged  verse  I  chose. 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose  : 
For  while  from  sacred  tnuh  I  do  not  swerve, 
Tom  Sternhold's  or  Tom  Shadwell's  rhymes 
will  serve. 


§  30.     Mac  Flccknoe.     ®rydcn. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay. 
And  when  fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey.. 
This  F4ecknoe  found,  who  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govern'd  long : 
In  prose  and  verse  was  own'd  without  di3pute> 
Thro'  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense  absolute. 
This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace. 
And  bless'd  with  issue,  of  a  large  increase  j 
Worn  out  with  business,  did  at  length  debate 
To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state  : 
And  [wnd'ring  which,  of  all  his  sons,  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  w  Uh  Wit ; 
Cried,  'Tis  resolv'd;  for  Nature  pleads  that  he 
Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 
Sh — — ,  alone,  my  perfect  image  bears. 
Mature  in  dullness  trom  his  tender  years  : 

Sh ,  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he. 

Who  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity. 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence  j 

ButSh ^  never  deviates  into  sense. 

Sojne  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 
Strike  thro',  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Sh— — 's  genuine  night  admits  no  rayj 
Ills  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye. 
And  seems  design'd  for  thoughtless  mnjesty  : 
Thoughtlessas  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain. 
And  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Hey  wood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee. 
Thou  last  great  propfiet  of  Tautology. 
Ev'n  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  tbey,^ 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way  ; 
And  coarsely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  nam©. 
Mv  warbling  lute,  the  lute'  I  whilom  strung. 
When  to  king  .Tohn  of  Portiigal  I  sung. 


But  since  men  will  believe  more  than  they  need,,  Was  but  the  prelude  of  that  glorious  day. 
And  ev'ry  man  will  make  himself  a  crfe«d.  When  thou  9n  silver  Thame*  didst  cut  tjiy  wav.. 

With 
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\Vitli  wclI-tlmM  oars,  before  the  r<»yal  barge, 
^Swell'd  vvjth  die  pride;  of  thy  celcsiial  charge  ; 
(And,  bisf  with  liynui,  cwmmandtT  of  an  host, 
Tlic  hke  was  ne'er  in  Epsom  blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  1  see  the  new  Arion  sail, 
I'he  lute  still  trenibl'iig  underneath  thvnail. 
At  thy  well  shapen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to  shore 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  tlie  basses  roar : 

Echoes  from  Pissing- Alley  Sii call, 

A  ltd  Sh— ^ —  they  resound  from  Aston-Iiall. 
About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng, 
As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band. 
Thou  wield'sttliv  papers  in  thy  thresirtng  hand. 
St.  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time, 
Not  e'en  the  feet  of  thy  own  Psyche's  rhvme  : 
Though  the^  in  number  as  in  sense  excel ; 
So  justj  so  hke  Tautology  they  fell. 
That,  pale  with  envy,  hingleton  forswore 
The  lute  and  sword  which  lie  in  triumph  bore. 
And  \  ow'd  he  ne'er  woidd  act  Villerius  more 

Here  stopt  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept  for  joy. 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  arguments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade. 
That  fur  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 
Close:  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind. 
(The  fair  Augusta,  nuich  to  fears  inclin'd) 
An  antient  fabric,  ral^'d  t'  inform  the  sight, 
Tiiere  stoo<l  of  yore  and  Barbican  it  bight : 
A  watch -tow  'r  once  :   but  now,  so  fate  ordahis, 
Of  all  tile  pile  an  empty  name  remains  : 
From  its  old  ruins  brotfiel-houses  rise. 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  ])olluted  joys, 
^Vhere  their  vast  courts  the  mother-struinpets 

keep. 
And  undisturb'd  bv  watch,  in  silence  sleep. 
Near  these  a  mirsery  erects  its  head,         I  bred  : 
Where  queens  are  form'd,   and    future  lieroes 
Where  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry,  j 
Where  infint  punks  their  tender  voices  try,    v 
And  little  ^^laximiiis  the  gods  defy.  ^     ) 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  the  buskins  liere. 
Nor  greater  Johnson  dares  in  socks  appear  j 
But  gentle  Simpkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  this  monument  of  vanish'd  ininds  : 
Pure  clinches  the  suburblari  Muse  affords. 
And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 
Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  |)l'i.ce  to  fame  well  known, 

Ambitiously  design'd  his  Sh 's  throne  : 

For  antient  Decker  prophesied,  long  since,  '\ 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mighty  prince,^ 
Born  for  a  scourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  sense  :3 
To  whom  truedulness  should  some  Psyche's  owe. 
But  w  orlds  of  iVHsers  from  his  pen  should  flow  j 
Humorists  and  Hypocrites  it  should  produce, 
\yhole  Raymond  families,  and  tribes  of  Bruce, 
Now  empress  Fame  had  piiblish'd  the  renown 

OfSh 's  coronation  thro'  the  town. 

Rons'd  by  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet, 
From  near  Bun-hill  and  distant  Watling-:,treet; 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way. 
But  scatter'd  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay  : 
Froui  dusty  shops  neglected  authors  come, 
Marty ri  ^t  pvos,  and  relics  of  the  buiu 


Much  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogleby,  there  lay; 

But  loads  of  Sh- alrnost  choak'd  the  way, 

Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepar'd. 
And  II — n  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  majesty  api)ear'd, 
High  on  the  throne  of  his  own  labors  rear'd. 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sat, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  state. 
His  brows,  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace,  * 
And  lambent  Dulness  play'd  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  tlid  to  the  altars  come. 
Sworn  by  his  fire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome; 

So  Sh " swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be  vain. 

That  he,  till  death,  truedulness  would  maintain, 
And,  in  his  father's  right  and  realm's  defence. 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with  sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made. 
As  king  by  oflice,  and  as  a  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  han<J,  instead  of  ball. 
He  plac'd  a  mighty  nnig  of  potent  ale  ; 
Love's  kingdom  to  his  right  he  did  convey* 
At  once  his  sceptre  and  his  rule  of  sway  ; 
Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practis'd 

young. 
And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprung; 
His  temples  last  ^vith  pop})ies  were  o'erspread. 
That,  nodding,  secm'd  to  consecrate  his  head, 
.fust  at  the  point  oi"lime,  if  fame  not  lye. 
On  his  right  hand  twelve  rev'rend  owls  did  fly. 
So  Romulus,  'tis  sung  by  Tiber's  brook, 
l^resage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 
Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make, 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 
The  fire  then  shook  the  honors  of  his  head. 
And  from  his  brows  damj)s  of  oblivion  shed 
Full  on  the  filial  dulness  :  long  he  stood. 
Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god  ; 
At  length  burst  out  in  this  ])ropnetic  mood. 

*  Heavens  bless  my  son,  from  Ireland  let  him 
To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main  ;    [reign. 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known. 
And  greater  than  his  Hither's  be  his  throne; 
Beyond  Love's  kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  pen.* 
He  pus'd,  and  all  the  people  cried.  Amen. 
Then  tiuis  continued  he  :  *  My  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach  ;  learn  thou,  from  me. 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 
Let  Virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ ; 
Yet  nut  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  treftd  the  stage  ; 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage ; 
Lut  Cully  Cockwood.'Fopling,  charm  the  pit. 
And,  in  their  folly,  show  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  fools"  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 
And  justify' their  author's  want  of  sense. 
Let  'em  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 
Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid  ; 
That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known. 
Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  my  own. 
Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit  too  be  the  same, 
All  full  of  thee,  and  diff'ring  but  iuiianie. 
But  let  no  alien  S — dl — y  interpose, 
To  lurd  with  wit  thy  himcrry  Epsom  prose. 

'  Y  2'  And 
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And,  when  false  flow'rs  of  Rhetoric  thou  woiild'si 
Trust  Nature,  do  not  labor  to  be  dull :      [cull. 
But  write  thy  best,  and  top  ;  and,  in  each  line, 
Sir  FormaPs  oratory  will  be  thine  : 
Sir  Vornial,  tbo'  unsought,  artonds  thv  quill, 
i\ud  does  thy  Northern  Dedications  fill. 
iS'or  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  niHid  to  fame, 
J^y  arrogatinii;  Jonson's  hostile  name. 
I.ft  father  Frccknoe  fire^hy  mind  with  praise, 
And  uncle  Ojileby  tliy  envy  raise, 
ly       Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part; 
\Vh;\t  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  nrl  r 
Wlu'redid  his  wit  f)n  learning  fix  a  brand. 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ? 
Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nicander's  vein, 
~     Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain  ? 
Where  sold  hebargains,whi))-stitch,  kissmyarsc; 
Promis'd  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  f:irce  ?' 
When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin, 
As  thou  whole  Eth'ridfi;e  dost  transfuse  to  thine? 
]5ut  so  transfus'd,  as  oil  and  water  flo'sv  ; 
His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 
Th.is  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wond'rous  way, 
New  humors  to  invent  for  each  new  playj 
This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 
By  which,  one  way,  to  dulness  'lis  inclin'd  : 
W  hich  make  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side  still. 
And  in  all  changes,  thatWay  bends  thy  will. 
Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 
Of  likeness  ;'  thing's  a  tympany  of  sense. 
A  tun  of  man  In  thy  large  bulk  is  writ ; 
i    But  sure  thou  'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 
lake  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep  ; 
'^1 'by  tragic  Musesrives  smiles ;  thy  comic,  sleep. 
With  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  write. 
Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite. 
In  thy  felonious  heart  though  vcnorri'  lies 
it  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen.  and  dies, 
'i'hv  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 
In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 
Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command 
Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land. 
There  thou  may'st  wings  display, and  altars  raise, 
And  tortnreonc  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 
Or>  if  thou  would'st  thy  difi'rent  talents  suit, 
Set  tliy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute. 
He  said  ;  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely"\ 
heard ;  i 

Tor  Brvice  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prcpnr'd,      { 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bard, J 
Sinking,  he  left  his  drugg'et  robe  behind, 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind, 
'i'he  mantle  fell  to  the  vouns;  prophet's  part. 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art. 


§  31.     An  Essay  upon  Satire. 

Dryden  and  Buckingham. 

rtow.dull  and  how  insensible  a  beast 
Is  nian,  who  yet  would  lord  it  o'er  the  rest ! 
Philosophers  and  {voets  vainly  strove 
In  ev'ry  age  the  lumpish  mass  to  move  :  [these, 
But  those  were  pedants,  when  compar'd  with 
Who  know  not  only  to  instruct,  but  please. 


Poets  alone  found  the  delightful  way„ 

Mysterious  morals  gently  to  convey 

In  charming  numliers  ;    so  that,  as  men  grow 

Ploas'd  with  their  poems,  they  grew  wiser  too. 

Satire  has  always  shone  among  the  rest, 

And  is  the  boldest  way,  if  not  the  best. 

To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulest  faults  ; 

To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds,  and  vainer  thoughts. 

In  satire  too  the  wise  took  dilT'rent  ways. 

To  each  deserving  its  peculiar  praise. 

Some,  did  all  folly  whh  just  sharpness  blame, 

Whilst  others  laugh'd,  and  scorn'd  them  into 

shame. 
But  of  these  two,  the  la?t  succeeded  best, 
As  men  aim  rightest  when  they  s^)ot  in  jest. 
Yet  if  we  may  jiresume  to  blame  our  guides. 
And  censure  those  who  censure  all  besides. 
In  other  things  they  Jiist.lv  are  preferr'd  ; 
III  this  alone  methtnks  the  autients  t-rr'd: 
Against  the  grossest  follies  they  declaim  ; 
Hard  they  pursue,  but  hunt  igi.ioble  game. 
Nothing  is-easicr  than  sncii  blots  to  hit. 
And  'tis  a  talent  of  each  vulgar  wit : 
Besides,  'tis  labor  lost  ;  for  who  would  jireach 
Monils  to  Armstrong,  or  dull  .\ston  teach? 
'Tis  being  devout  at  plav,  wise  at  a  ball, 
Or  bringing  wit  and  friendship  to  Whitehall. 
But  with  sharp  eves  those,  nicer  faults  to  find, 
\\  hich  lie  obscurely  in  the  wisest  mind  ; 
That  little  speck  which  all  the  rest  does  spoil. 
To  wash  oft  that,  would  be  a  noble  toil  ; 
Beyond  tlic-  loose-writ  libels  of  this  age, 
Or  the  forc'd  scenes  of  our  declining  stage  j 
Above  all  censure  too,  each  little  wit 
\V[\[  be  so  glad  to  fee  the  greater  hit  ; 
Who  judging  better  though  concern'd  the  most. 
Of  such  correction  will  have  c;uise  to  boast. 
In  such  a  satire  all  would  seek  a  share, 
.'\nd  ev'ry  fool  will  fancy  he  is  there. 
Old  story-tellers  k)0  must  pine  and  die, 
To  see  their  antiquated  wit  laid  by; 
Likelier,  who  miss'd  her  name  in  a  lampoon. 
And  griev'd  to  find  herself  decay'd  so  soon. 
No  ccimmoo  coxcomb  must  be  mention'd  here; 
Not  the  dull  train  of  dancing  sparks  appear; 
Nor  fluti'ring  otiicers  who  never  fight  : 
Of  such  a  wretched  rabble  who  wo»dd  write? 
Much  less  half  wiis:  that's  u)ore  against  our  rules. 
For  they  are  fo|)S,  the  other  are  but  fools. 
Who  would  not  be  a*  irilly  as  Duidnu? 
As  dull  as  Monmouth,  rather  than  Sir  Carr  ? 
The  cunning  courtier  should  be  slighted  too. 
Who  with  dull  knav'ry  makes  so  much  ado  ; 
Till  the  shrewd  fool,  by  thri\ing  too,  too  fast. 
Like  iEsop's  fo:<,  becomes  a  j)rey  at  last. 
Nor  shall  the  royal  mistresses  be  nam'd. 
Too  ugly,  or  too  easy,  to  he  blam'd  ; 
With  whom  each  rhyming  fool  keeps  such  a 

pother. 
They  are  as  common  that  way  as  the  other  : 
Yet.saunt'ring  Charles,  between  his  beasth 

brace. 
Meets  with  dissembling 
Affected  humor,  or  a  pai: 

la 


ai  way  as  inc  oiner  : 
,  between  his  beastly"^ 

still  in  either  place,    f 
tinted  face.  J 
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In  royal  libels  we  have  often  told  him 
How  one  has  jihed  hhii,  the  other  sold  him; 
How  that  arlects  to  laugh,  how  this  to  weep  : 
But  who  can  rail  so  long  as  lie  eansleep? 
Was  e\er  prince  by  Iwo-atonce  misled, 
Fahie,  foolish,  old,  ill-natur'd,  and  ill-bred? 
Fariielv  and  Aylesbury,  with  all  that  race 
Of  busy  blockheads,  shall  liave  here  no  place  ; 
At  council  sat  as  fojls  on  Dorset's  score, 
'I\>  make  the  great  false  jewel  shine  the  more  ; 
Who  all  that  while  was  thought  exc^-ediug  wise: 
(^nlv  for  taking  pains  and  telling  lies. 
}5ut  therc'sno  uK-ddlingwithsuch  nauseous  men; 
Their  ^■cry  names  have  tir'd  my  lazy  pen  : 
'Tis  time  to  quit  their  company,  and  choose 
Some  fitter  subject  for  a  sb.arper  oVIuse. 

First  let's  behold  the  merriest  man  alive 
Against  his  careless  genius  vainly  strive  ; 
Quit  his  deiur  ease,  some  deep  design  to  lay, 
'Gainst  a  set  time.;  and  then  forget  the  dav  : 
Yet  he  will  laugh  at  his  best  friends  :  and  be 
Just  as  good  company  as  Nokes  and  Lee. 
But  when  he  aims  at  reason  or  at  rule. 
He  turns  himself  the  best  to  ridicule.     . 
Let  him'  at  business  nc'.'er  so  earnest  sit, 
Showhim  butmirth,andbaitthatiuirth  with  wit; 
That  shaddow  of  a  jest  shall  be  enjoy 'd, 
Though  he  left  all  mankind  to  be  destn)\'d. 
So  cat  transformed  sat  <ira\clv  and  deunire. 
Till  mouse  appear'd,ana  thought  himself  secure; 
}iut  soon  the  ladv  had  him  in  her  eye, 
And  from  her  frfend  did  just  as  oddly  fiv. 
Reaching  above  our  natme  does  no  good  : 
^Ve.  must  f;dl  back  to  our  old  Hesh  and  blood  : 
As,  by  our  little  Machiaval,  we  fnul 
That  nimblest  creature  of  the  busy  kind, 
Hi& limbs  are  crippled,  and  his  body  shakes,-    -\ 
Yet  his  hard  mind,  v>  ith  all  thisbustle makes,  C 
JS'o  pity  of  its  }¥)or  companion  takes,  j 

^\'hat  gravity  can  hold  from  laugliing  out, 
'J\)  see  him  drag,  his  feeble  legs  about. 
Like  hound;?  Uncoupled  r  .lowler  lugs  hiu.i  still 
T'jiro.'  hedges,  ditches,  and  thro'  all  that's  ill. 
'i'were  crini(J  i«  nny  mniv  but  Itim  alone. 
To  use  a  body  so,:tho'  Itb  one'^s  own  : 
Yet  this  false  conifort  never  gives  him  o'er, 
'J'hatvvhilstheGreepshisvig'rousthonghts  can  soar : 
Alas  !  that  soaring  to  those  few  that  know. 
Is  but  a  busy  grov'ling  here  below. 
So  men  in  rapt\ire  think  they  mount  the  sky,") 
^Vhilst  on  the  ground  th'entrancedwretcheslie.:  C 
So  modern  fops  have  fancied  they  could  fly.    j 
As  the  new  earl  with  parts  deserving  praise. 
And  wit  enough  to  laugh  at  his  own  ways  ; 
Yet  loses  all  soft  days  and  seirsual  nighti^, 
Kiud  nature  checks,  and  kinder  fortune  sllglits  ; 
Striving  against  his  quiet  all  he  he  can, 
For  the  tine  motion  of  a  busy  man. 
And  what  is  that,  at  best,  b\it  one  whose  mind 
Is  made  to  tire  himself  and  all  mankind  ? 
For  Ireland  he  would  go  ;  'faith,  let  him  reign  ; 
I'^or  if  some  odd  fantastic  lord  would  fain 
Carry  'm  trunks,  and  all  my  drudg'ry  do, 
m  not  only  pay  hini,  hut  admire  him  too. 


But  is  there  any  f>ther  beast  tV.at  lives,  \ 

Who  his  own  harm  so  wittingly  contrives  ? 
Will  any  dog,  that  has  his  teelli  and  stones, 
Refin'dly  leave  his  bitches  and  his  bgnes 
T(»  turn  a  wheel  r  and  hark  to  be  employ'd, 
VVhile  \'enus  is  by  rival  dogsenjoy'd? 
Yet  this  fond  man,  to  get  a  statesman's  name- 
Forfeits  his  friends,  his  freedom,, and  his  fame. 
Though  satire  nicely  writ  no  humor  stings 
Hy  those  who  merit  praise  in  other  things ; 
Yet  we  must  needs  tliis  one  exception  make. 
Am]  break  our  rules  for  folly  Tropos'  sake. 
Who  was  too  nmch  despis'd  to  be  aceus'd. 
And  therefore  scarce  deserves  to  be  abus'd  j 
Rais'd  only  by  his  mercenary  tongue, 
For  railing  smoothly,  an<l  for  reas'ning  vyrong. 
As  boys  on  holidays  let  loose  to  play. 
Lay  waggish  traps  for  girls  that  pass  that  Avay, 
Then  shout  to  see  in  dirt  and  deep  distress 
Some  silly  cit  in  her  flower'tl  foolish  dr^ess  ; 
So  have  I  mighty  satisfaction  found. 
To  see  his  tinsel  reason  on  the  ground  ; 
To  see  the  Horid  fool  despis'd,  and  know  it,    [it : 
By  some  who  scarce  have  words  enough  to  show 
For  sense  sits  silent,  and  condemns  for  weaker. 
The  finer  may  sometimes  the  wittest  speaker  :• 
But  'lis  prodigious  so  much  eloqiiciice 
Should  be  acciuir'd  by  such  little  sense  ; 
I''or  words  aiul  \vh  did  antiently  agice  ; 
And  Tidly  \vas  no  fool  though  trds  ii,iaa  be  : 
At  bar  abusive,  on  the  bench  unable, 
Knave  on  the  wpolfvack,  fTjp  at  %louncil-tablc. 
These  are  the  grievances  ot  :such  fools  as  would 
Be  rather  Avise  than  hone,>*t,  great  than  good.  ." 

Some  other  kind  of  wits  ntustbc  made  known. 
Whose  harmless  errors  hurt  themselves  alone  ; 
]'!!>;ce.-s  pf  luxury  they  think  can  please. 
And  laziness  call  loving  of  tlieir  ease  ;  ■ 

To  live  dissolv'd  in  pleasure  still  they  feign. 
Though  their  whole  life's  but  intermitiing  pain  : 
So  much  of  surfeits,  head-achs,  claps,  are  seen; 
We  sc-irce  perceive  the  little  time  bet'.ve?n  ; .   > 
Well-meaning  men  who  make  ihisgross  mistake. 
And  pleasure  lose  <Mdy  for  pleasure's  sak^r; 
I'laeh  pleastue  has  its  price  ;  and  \vhen  we  pay 
Too  much  of  pain,  we  squander  life  away. 

Thus  Dorset,  purriug  like  a  thougluful  cat,     j^ 
Married  ;  but  wiser  ]miss  ne'er  thought  of  that ;  > 
And  first  he  worried  her  with  railing  rhyme,  ■ 
Like  Femhnike's  mastiffs  at  his  kindest  time; 
Then  for  one  night  sold  all  his  slavish  life,        v 
.V  teeming  widow,  but  a  barren  w ife  ; 
Swell'd  by  contact  of  such  a  fuls-ome  toad, 
lie  lugg'd  about  the  matrimonial  load  ; 
Till  fortune,  blindly  kind  as  well  as  he. 
Has  ill  restor'd  hint  to  his  liberty  ! 
VA'^hich  he  would  use  in  his  old  sneaking  way. 
Drinking  all  night,  and  dozing  all  the  day  ; 
Dull  as  NchI  Howard,  whom  his  brisker  times 
Had  fam'd  for  dulness  in  malicious  rhymes. 

INIulgrave  had  much  ado  to  'scape  the  snare, 
Tho'  learn'd  in  all  those  arts  thjit'cheat  the  fair  ; 
F()r  after  all  his  vulgar  marriage-mocks, 
With  beauty  daz/ded,  Numpjj  was  iu  the  stocks; 
Y  3  Deluded 
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Delucle(i  parents  dried  their  weeping  eyes. 
To  see  him  catch  a  tartar  for  his  prue  ; 
Th' impatient  town  waitrd  the  wisk'd-for  change 
And  cuckolds  smil'd  in  hopes  of  sweet  revenge  ; 
Till  Petworth  plot  made  vis  with  sorrow  see. 
As  his  estate,  his  person  too  was  free  : 
Him  no  soft  thoughts,  no  jriatitude  could  move ; 
To  gold  he  fled  from  beauty  and  from  love  ; 
Yet  failing  there  he  keeps  his  freedom  still, 
Forc'd  to  live  happily  against  his  will  : 
Tis  not  his  fault,  if  too  much  wealth  and  pow'r 


Break  not  his  boasted 


ry  hour. 


And  little  Sid,  for  simile  renown'd, 
Pleasure  has  always  sought,  but  never  found  ; 
Though  all  his  thoughts  on  wine  and  women 
His  are  so  bad,  sure  he  ne'er  thinks  at  all.    [fall. 
The  flesh  he  lives  upon  is  rank  and  strong  j 
His  meat  and  unstresses  are  kept  too  long. 
But  sure  we  all  mistake  this  pious  man. 
Who  mortifies  his  person  all  he  can  : 
What  we  uncharitably  take  for  sin. 
Are  only  rules  of  this  odd  capuchin  : 
For  never  hermit,  under  grave  pretence. 
Has  liy'd  more  contrary  to  common  sense ; 
And  'tis  a  miracle,  we  may  sup[)Ose, 
IS'o  nastiness  oftends  his  skilful  nose  ; 
Which  from  all  stiuk  can  with  peculiar  art 
Extract  perfume,  and  essence  from  a  f — t  : 
Expecting  sapper  is  his  great  delight ; 
He  toils  all  day  but  to  be  drunk  at  night  : 
Then  o'er  his  cui)s  tl^is  night-bird  chirping  sits. 
Till  he  takes  Hew)t  aki  Jack  Hall  for  wits. 

Rochesier  I  de-pi>e  for  want  of  wit, 
Though  thought  to  iiave  a  tail  and  cloven  feet ; 
For,  while  he  mischief  means  to  all  mankind, 
Him^df  alone  the  ill  effects  doth  find  : 
And  so  hkewiiches  justly  suflier  shame, 
Whose  harmless  malice  is  so  much  the  same. 
False  arc  his  words,  affected  is  his  wit; 
So  often  he  does  aim,  so  seldom  hit ; 
To  cv'ry  face  he  cringes  while  he  speakfi. 
But  wher.  the  back  is  turnVl  the  head  he  breaks : 
Mean  in  each  action,  lewd  in  ev'ry  limb, 
^Manners  themselves  are  mischievous  in  him  : 
A  proof  th'it  chance  alone  makes  ev'ry  creature 
A  very  Killigrew,  without  ti;ood  nature.  \ 

For  what  a  Bessus  has  he  alvvays  liv'd. 
And  his  own  kickings  notably  contriv'd  ! 
For  there's  the  tolly  that's  sii'll  mix'd  with  fear, 
Cowards  more  blows  than  anv  hero  bear  ; 
Of  fighting  sparks  some  may  their  pleasures  say, 
But  'tis  a  bolder  thing  to  ruw  away  : 
The  world  may  well  forgive  him  all  his  ill, 
For  ev'ry  fault  docs  pro^e  his  penance  still  : 
Falsely  he  falls  into  some  dang'rous  noose. 
And  then  as  meanly  labors  to  get  loose  : 
A  life  so  infamous  is  better  quitting. 
Spent  in  base  injury  and  low  submitting. 
I  'd  like  to  have  left  out  his  poetry  ; 
Forgot  l>y  all  almost  as  well  as  mc. 
Sometimes  he  has  some  humor,  never  wit : 
And  if  it  rarely,  very  rarely,  hit, 
'Tis  under  so  much  nasty  rubbish  laid. 
To  ftnd  it  out 's  the  cinclcrwomun's  trade  j 


Who^  for  the  wretched  remnants  of  a  fire. 

Must  toil  all  day  in  ashes  and  in  mire. 

Se  lewdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear. 

The  wretched  texts  deserve  no  comments  hercj 

Where  one  poor  thought  soiuetimes,left  all  alone. 

For  a  wliole  page  of  dulness  must  atone. 

How  vain  a  tiling  is  man,  and  how  unwisc'J 
Ev'n  he  who  would  himself  the  most  despise  I 
I,  who  so  wise  and  humble  seem  to  be. 
Now  my  own  vanity  and  pride  can't  see. 
While  the  w  orld's  nonsense  is  so  sharply  s'howa. 
We  pull  down  others  but  to  raise  our  own  : 
That  we  may  angels  seem,  we  paint  them  elves. 
And  are  but  satires  to  set  up  ourselves. 
I  (who  have  all  this  wdiile  been  finding  fault, 
Ev'n  with  my  master,  who  first  satire  taught ; 
And  did  by  that  describe  the  task  so  hard. 
It  seem'd  stupendous  and  alwve  reward) 
Now  labor  with  unecpial  force  to  climb 
That  lofty  liill,  unreach'd  by  fovnier  time  ; 
'Tis  just  that  I  should  to  the  bottom  fall ; 
Learn  to  write  well,  or  not  to  write  at  all.  ^ 


§  32.     Cymon  and  Ipitigenia.     Drj'deii. 
Poeta  loquitur. 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit. 
The  pow'r  of  beauty  I  remember  yet,  t 

V\"hich  onocinflam'd  my  soul, audstill  inspires  [ 


•} 


my  wit. 
If  love  be  folly,  the  severe  divine 
Has  felt  that  folly,  though  he  censures  mine ; 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  chaste  embrace 
Acts  what  1  write,  and  propagates  in  grace 
With  riotous  excess,  a  priestly  race. 
Suppose  him  fiee,  and  that  1  forge  tb' offence. 
He  show'd  the  way,  pcnerting  hi"st  my  sense ^ 

j  In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught, 

j  He  makes  mc  speak  the  things  1  never  thought'. 
Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovern'd  zeal  ; 

j  111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well. 
The  world  will  think  thatwhatwe  loosely  write, 
Tho'  now  arrang'd,  he  read  w  ith  some  delight ; 
Because  he  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again, 
When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  tO(j 
plain  : 

j  And  teaching  more  in  one  explaining  page      ' 

'Than  all  the  douldc-meanings  of  the  stagi-'. 

j      What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  meim  ? 
We  were  at  most  but  wanton  ;  he  's  obscene. 
I  not  my  fellows  nor  m>»clf  excuse  ; 
But  love's  the  subject  of  the  comic  iSIuse  ; 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  would  you 
A  tale  of  onlv  dry  instruction  view; 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind, 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames-the  Hiind ; 
yV wakes  the  sleepy  vigor  of  the  soul, 
And,  brushing  o  er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool. 
Love,  studious  how  to  please,  impr(>ves  <»ur  parts 

With  polish'd  manners,  and  adorns  with  arts. 
Love  first  invented  verse,  and  form'd  the  rhyme. 

The  motion  measur'd,  harmoniz'd  the  chime; 

To  lib'ral  acts  enlarg'd  the  narrow  soul'd, 

Softcn'd  the  fierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold  ; 

The 
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The  \vorld,when  wa8te,hc  peopled  with  increase, 
And  warring  nations  Rconcil'd  in  peace. 
Orniond,  the  first,  and  all  the  fair  may  find,  "l 
In  this  one  legend,  to  their  fame  desij^n'd,  I 
When  beaut)^  tires  the  blood,  how  love  exalts  i 
the  mind.  J 

In  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her  court. 
And  ev'ry  grace,  and  all  the  loves,  resort ; 
Where  either  sex  is  form'd  of  softer  earth, 
And  takes  the  bent  of  pleasure  from  their  birth  : 
There  liv'd  a  Cyprian  lord,  abo\  e  the  rest 
Wise,  wealthy,  with  aniiin'rous  issue  blest : 
But,  as  no  gift  of  fortune  is  sincere, 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir. 
His  eldest  born,  a  goodly  youtli  to  view, 
Excell'd  the  rest  in  shapeand  outward  shew; 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join'd. 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degen'rate  mind. 
His  soul  belied  the  features  of  his  face  -, 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace  : 
A  clownish  mien,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound. 
And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  lov'd  the  ground. 
He  look'd  like  nature's  error  ;  as  the  mind      "^ 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  design'd,  [join'd.  ^ 
But  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  were3 

The  ruling  rod,  the  father's  forming  care,. 
Were  exercis'd  in  vain  on  wit's  despair ; 
The  more  inform'd,  the  less  he  understood  ; 
And  deeper  sunk  by  flound'ring  in  the  mud. 
Nowscoru'd  of  all,and  grown  the  public  shame, 
The  people  from  Galesus  chaiig'd  his  name. 
And  Cymon  call'd,  which  liiguilies  a  brute  j 
So  well  his  name  did  with  his  nature  suit. 

His  father,  when  he  found  his  labor  lost,  ' 
And  care  employ 'd  that  answer'd  not  the  cost. 
Chose  an  ungrateful  ol)ject  to  remove. 
And  loath'd  to  see  what  nature  made  him  love ; 
So  to  his  country  farm  the  fool  eonfin'd  : 
Rude  work  well'  suiied  to  a  rustic  mind. 
Thus  to  the  v;rilds  the  sturdy  Cymon  went, 
A  'squire  among  the  swains,   and  pleas'd  with 

banishment. 
His  corn  and  cattle  were  his  only  care. 
And  his  supreme  delight  a  country  fair. 

It  happeu'd  on  a  smnmer's  lioliiay,  ") 

That  to  the  green- wood  shade  he  took  his  way;  I 
For  Cymon  shunn'd  the  church,  and  us'd  not  [ 
m\ich  to  pray.  J 

His  quarter-staff,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake. 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought. 
And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrain'd. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd  ; 
Wliere,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood,       "^ 
Crept  thro'  the  matted  grass  a  crj-stal  flood,     ^ 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  "stood  :  J 

And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid. 
Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when  tir'd  with 

sport, 
To  rest  by  cool  Enrotas  they  resort : 
The  dame  herself  tiie  goddess  well  exprcss'd, 
Net  more  distinguish'^'  by  her  purple  vest. 


Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face. 
And  ev'n  in  slumber  a  superior  grace  : 
Her  comely  lind)s  compos'd  with  decent  carc,^ 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymarr ;  C 

Her  bosom  to  tlie  view  was  only  bare  y 

Where  two  bednning  paps  were  scarcely  spied. 
For  yet  their  places  were  but  signified  : 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows,  "t 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose  :  j 
The  fanning  wind  and  purling  streams,  con-  f 
tinue  her  repose.  J 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes. 
And  gaping  mouth  that  testified  surprise, 
Fix'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight, 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  to  delight : 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and,  leaning  on  his  staff. 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh  ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimm'ring 

sense. 
First  found  his  wantof  words,  and  fear'd offence: 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known. 
By  his  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone. 
Thro'  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  pieic'd  the  native  light  ; 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were  mix'd. 
Till  gather'd  in  a  glol>e  tke  beams  were  fix'd  : 
Last  shone  the  sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere, 
Illuuiin'd  heaven  and  earth,  and  roll'd  around 
So  reason  in  this  brutal  soul  began,     [the  year. 
Love  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man  ; 
Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  sound ; 
By  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found  j 
That  sense  of  want  prepar'd  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  disclos'd  the  pn>mise  of  a  day. 
What  not  his  father's  care,  nor  tutor's  art. 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolished  hear^ 
The  best  instructor,  love,  at  once  inspir'd, 
A^  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulness  arc  nr'd  : 
Love  taught  him  shame  ;  and  shame,  with  love 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life ;  [at  strife. 
His  gross  material  soul  at  once  could  find 
Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind  : 
Exciting  a  desire  till  then  unknown; 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone  : 
This  made  the  first  impression  on  his  mind. 
Above,  but  just  above,  the  brutal  kind. 
For  beasts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  tec. 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know  ; 
Nor  why  they  like  or  this  or  t'other  face. 
Or  judge  of  this  or  that  peculiar  grace 5 
But  love  in  gross,  and  stupidly  admire  : 
As  flies  allur'd  by  light,  approach  the  fire. 
Thus  our  man-beast,  advancing  by  degrees, 
Firstlikesthe  whole,  then  separates  what  he  sees  : 
On  sev'ral  parts  a  sev'nd  praise  bestows  : 
The  ruby  lips,  the  well  propf:»rtion'd  nose, 
The  snowy  skin  and  raven -glossy  hair,       ^     -y 
The  dimpled  cheek,  and  forehead  rising  fair,  C 
And  ev'n  in  sleep  itself,  a  smiling  air.  3 

From  thence  his  eyes  descending  view'd  the  rest. 
Her  plump  round  arms,  Avhite  hands,  and  heav- 
ing breast. 
Long  on  the  last  he  dwelt,  though  every  part 
A  pointed  arrow  sped  to  pierce  his  heart. 

Y4  Thus 
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Thus  in  a  trice  ajutjgeof  beauty  grown 
(A  judge  erected  Iroju  a  couuiry  clown) 
He  long'd  to  see  her  eyes,  in  sliimber  hid, 
iVnd  wish'd  his  own  could  pierce  within  the  lid  ; 
lie  would   have  wak'd  her,  but  resirain'd  his 
thought,  [taught. 

And    love     new-born  the  first  good  inanncrs 
And  awful  fear  his  ardent  wish  withstood, 
Nor  durst  disturb  the  goddess  of  the  wood. 
For  such  she  seem'd  by  iier  celestial  face. 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race. 
And  things  divine,  by  common  sense  he  knew, 
Must  be  devoutly  seen,  at  distant  view  : 
So  checking  his  desire,  with  trembling  heart. 
Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart ; 
Fix'd  as  a  pilgrinj  wilder'd  in  his  way,  "^ 

Who  dares  not  slir  by  ni<i;ht,  for  fear  to  stray,  { 
Bui  stand  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the  dawn  j* 
of  day.  J 

At  length  awaking,  Iphigenc  the  fair 
(So  was  the  beauty  call'd  who  caus'd  his  care) 
TJnclos'd   her  eyes,  and  .double  day  reveard, 
A'Vhile  those  of  all  her  slaves  in  sleep  were  seal'd. 

Theslav'ringcarden,  propp'd  upon  his  statt". 
Stood  ready  gaping,  with  a  grinnmg  laugh, 
To  welcome  her  awake  ;  nor  (hu-st  begin 
7'o  speak,  but  wisely  kept  the  fool  \viihiu. 
Then  she :  What  makes  you,  Cymon,  here  alone? 
(For  Cymon's  name  was   round   the  country 
IBccause  descended  of  a  noble  race,       [known. 
And  for  a  soul  ill  sorted  with  his  fare). 

But  still  the  sot  stood  silent  with  surprise, 
"With  (ix't  regard  on  her  new  openM  eyes, 
And  in  his  breast  receiv'd  th'  envenona'd  dart, 
A  tickling  pain  that  pleas'd  amid  the  smart. 

flut  conscious  of  her  form,  with  quick  disnust 
he  saw  his  sj^arkliug  eyes,  a!ul  fear'd  his  brutal 
This  to  prevent,  she  wak'd  her  sleepy  crew,  [lust: 
And,  rising  hasty,  t()ok  a  short  adieu. 

Then  Cyraon  first  his  rustic  \ nice  cssayd. 
With  proter'd  service  to  the  ])arting  maid. 
To  see  her  safe  ;  his  hand  she  long  denied, 
But  took  at  length,  asham'd  of  such  a  uuide. 
So  Cymou  led  her  home,  and  leaving  there. 
No  ;nore  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair  ;  > 
But  sought  his  Huher's  house  with  better. niiudi 
Kefusin^  in  the  farui  to  be  conijn'd,      •    .  .      )  . 

The  father  wonder'd  at  the  son's  return, 
And  knew  not  whciher  to  rejoice  or  mourn ; 
But  doablfully  receiv'd,  expecting  still 
To  learn  the  secret  causes  of  his  alter'd  will. 
Nor  \ya<5  he  long  delay'd  :  the  first  rei?uest        -^ 
He  luade,  was  like  his  brothers  to  be'dress'd,  C 
And,  as  his  birth  requir'd,  above  the  rest.       y 

With  ease  his  suit  was  granted  by  his  sire. 
Distinguishing  his  heir  by  rich  attire  ; 
His  body  thus  adorn'd,  he  next  desigu'd 
With  Hb'ral  arts  to  cultivate  the  nnnd  : 
He  sought  a  tutor  with  his  own  accord, 
Aiid  studied  lessojis  he  before  abhorr'd. 

Thus  the  man-pliild  advanc'd  and  learn 'd  so 
That  in  shorttime  his  equals  he  surpass'd;  [fi^st, 
Hi^  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exil'd. 
His  miyi}  he  fi^hion'd,  and  his}  tongue  he  fd'd  j 


In  ev'rv  exercise  of  all  admii'd. 
He  seem'd,  nor  only  seem'd,  but  was  inspir'd: 
Inspir'd  by  love,  whose  business  is  to  please; 
Me  rode,  he  fenc'd,  he  mov'chvith  gracehd  ease  -, 
More  fam'd  for  sense,  for  cimrtly  carriage  more. 
Than  for  his  brutal  folly  known  before. 

What  then  of  aher'd  Cynum  shall  wc  say, 
BiU  that  the  tire  which  cliok'd  in  ashes  lay, 
A  load  too  heavy  for  his  soul  to  nune, 
Was  upward  blown  below,  andbrush'd  away  by 

love  ? 
Love  made  an  active  progress  thro'  his  mind. 
The  dusky  parts  he  clear'd,  the  gross  refinV], 
The  drowsy  wak'd ;  and,  as  he  went,  impress'd 
riie  maker's  image  on  the  hunmn  breast. 
Thus  was  the  man  amended  by  desire  : 
And  tho'  he  lov'd  perhaps  ^vith  too  much  fire, 
His  father  all  his  faults  with  reason  scann'd, 
And  lik'd  an  error  of  the  better  hand  : 
Kxcus'd  the  excess  of  passion  in  his  mind, 
Hy  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  nnich  refin'd  : 
So  Cymon,  since  his  sire  iiidulg'd  liiswill, 
Irnpetuons  lov'd,  and  would  be  Cynioil  stdi  ; 
(ralesiis  he  disown'd,  and  ckiose  to  bear 
The  name  of  fool,  confirm'd,  and  bishop'd  by 
the  fair. 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  mov'd, 
Cipseus  the  father  of  tlic  fair  he  lov'd  : 
Hut  he  was  pre-engag'd  by  former  ties, 
W  hile  Cywion  was  endeavouring  to  be  wise : 
And  Iphigene,  oblig'd  by  former  voavs. 
Had, given  her  faith  to  wed  a  foreign  spouse  : 
Her  sire  and  she  to  Rhodian  Pasimond, 
Though  l)oth  repenting,  were  by  promise  bojund. 
Nor  coidd  retract ;  and  thus,  as  fate  decreed, 
Though  better  lov'd,  lie  spoke  too  late  to  speed. 

The  doom  Avas  past,  the  ship  already  sent 
Did  all  his  tardv  diligence  prevent : 
Sign'd  to  herself  the  fair  unhappy  maid, 
While  stormy  Cvmon  thus  in  secret  said  : 
Vhe  time  iscomefor  Iphigene  to  find 
The  miracle  she  wrought  ujion  my  mind  : 
Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish'dlove 
In  rank  shall  ]jlace  me  with  the  blest  above. 
For  mine  by  love,  by  force  ?he  siiall  be  mine. 
Or  death,  if  force  should  fail,  shall  finish  my 

.    design. 
Ilesolv'd  hi;  said  ;  and  riggd  witii  speedy  care 
A  vessel  strong,  and  well  equipp'd  for  w.ar. 
The  secret  ship  with  chosen  friends  liestor'd  ; 
And,  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went  abroad. 
Ambush'd  he  lay  behind  the  Cyprian  shore. 
Waiting  the  sailthatall  his  wishes  bore  ; 
Nor  long  expected,  for  the  follovving  tide 
Sent  ovit  the  hmtile  ship  and  beauteous  bride. 

To  Khotles  the  rival  bark  directly  steer'd. 
When  Cymon  sudden  at  her  back  ap])ear'd, 
.Vnd  stop't  her  flight;  then,siandingon  his  prow. 
In  haughty  terms  he  thus  defied  the  foe  ; 
Or  strike  your  saiUal  sunnnons,;or  prepare 
To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war. 
Thus  warn'd,theUhodiansforthefi^dit  provide,-) 
Already  were  the  vessels  side  by  side  ;  [bride,  C 
IhesQ  .obstinate  iq  sa\  e,  aud  tiiose  to  seise  the  \ 
■  ■      '  But 
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Biit  Cymnii  soon  his  crooked  urapples  cast,    H 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  toes  euihrac'd,  ( 
And,  arni'd  with  sword  and  shield,  amid  thcC 
prej^s  he  pass'd.  J 

Fierce  vvastiie  ii^ht;  but,  hast'uhigto  liis  prey, 
By  force  the  furious  lover  frectl  his  way  : 
Iliiiiseiraloiie  dispers'd  the  Rho(han  crew, 
The  weak  disdain'd,  the  valiant  ovcrihrow. 
Cheapconquest  forhis  followingn  icnds  reinaiu'dj 
He  reap'd  the  field,  and  thev  but  only  glean'd. 

His  vict(»ry  confess'd,  the  foes  retreat. 
And  cast  the  weapons  at  the  victor  s  feet, 
Wiiom  thus  he  cheer'd  :  O  Rhodian  youth,  1 

fought 
For  love  alone,  nor  other  beanlv  sought: 
Your  lives  are  safe  ;  your  vessels  1  resign  ; 
Yours  be  your  own,  restoring  wliat  is  mine:  • 
In  Iphigenc  I  claim  my  rightful <hic, 
liobb'd  by  my  rival,  and  delain'd  by  you. 
Your  Pasimond  a  lawless  bargain  drove, 
'j'lie  parent  could  nor  sell  the  daugliler's  love  ; 
Or,  if  he  could,  my  love  disdains  the  laws, 
And,  like  a  kiug,  by  conquest  gains  his  cause; 
Where  arms  take  place,  rill  other  plea^oire  vain 
LoveLaaghtmeforce,andforcesha!l%>vemaintailTr 
Yoti,whatby  strength  youcouldiiol  kfcep,reiei«8e. 
And  at  an  easy  ransom  l.>uy  your  peace.  ' 

Fearon  theconquer'd  sldesoonsign'd  th'accord, 
And  Iphigenc  to  ("j  nion  was  restor'd  : 
While  to  liis  arms  the  bluehiug  bride  betook, 
To  seeming  sadness  she  compos'd  her  look  ; 
As  if  by  force  subjected  to  his  will, 
Tho'  pleas'd  dissembling,  and  a  woman  still. 
And  (for  she  wept)  he  wip'd  her  falling  tears. 
And  pray'd  her  to  dismiss  lier  empty  fears  ;        i 
For  yours  1  am,  he  said,  and  ha\e  ileservM 
Your  lo\e  much  better  whom  so  long  1  serv'd. 
Than  he  to  whom  your  formal  father  tied 
Your  vows,  and  sold  a  slave,  not  sent  a  bride. 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  heseis'd  the  willing  prey. 
As  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  spouse  away. 
Faintly  she  scream'd,  and  ev'n  her  eyes  confess'd 
•SJie  rather  would  be  tlvought,  than  was,distress'd. 
Who  now  exults  but  Cymon  in  his  mind  ;     •) 
Vain  hopes  and  empty  joys  of  human  kiud,    C 
Proud  of  the  present,  to  the  future  blind  !       j 
Secure  of  fate,  while  Cymon  ploughs  the  sea. 
And  steers  to  (;andy  with  his  coM(juer'd  prey, 
Sicarce  the  third  glass  of  measur'd  hours  was  run, 
When,  like  a  fiery  meteor,  sunk  tliesun. 
The  promise  of  a  storm  ;  the  shifting  gales 
Forsake  by  fits,  and  till  the  flagging  sails  ; 
][loarsemurmOTsof  the  main  from  far  wereheard. 
And  night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  {)repar'd. 
But  all  at  once;  at  once  the  winds  arise, 
The  thunders  roll,  the  fnrky  lightnuiglhes. 
In  va'in  the  master  issues  out  Gommauds, 
In  vain  the  trembling  sailors  ply  their  hands  : 
The  tempest  unforeseen  prevents  their  care, 
And  from  the  first  tliey  la!)or  in  desjviir. 
The  !>;iddy  ship,  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forc'd  back,  and  forwar  !s,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Sj.unn\Kvituthediff'rentblows;thenal)ootsamain, 
^'ill,  countc.-b;itt''d,  si)c  stops,  and  sleeps  agaui. 


Not  more  aghiist  the  proud  arcnangel /ell, 
Plung'd  fioin  the  height  of  heaven  to  deepest  hell, 
'i'han  st<K)d  the  lover  of  his  love  possest. 
Now  eurs'd  the  more,  the  more  he  had  been 

blest  ; 
More  anxious   for  her  danger  than  his  own. 
Death  he  defies,  hut  would  be  lost  alone. 
Sad  Iphijiene  to  womanish  complaints 
Adds  pious  prayers,  and  wearies  all  the  saints; 
Ev'n  if  she  could,  her  love  she  would  repent ; 
But  since  she  cannot,  dreads  the  jninishment : 
Her  forfeit  faith,  and  Pasimond  betray 'd. 
Arc  ever  present,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 

!  She  blames  herself,  nor  blames  her  lover  less, 
AugUicnts  her  anger  as  her  fears  increase; 
I'nnu  her  own  back  the  burden  would  remove, 
I  And  lays  the  load  on  his  ungo\ern'd  love. 
Which  interposing  durst,  in  Heaven's  despite. 
Invade  and  violate  another's  right : 
'Phe  pow'rs  incens'd  awhile  deferr'd  his  pain. 
And  made  him  master  of  his  vows  in  vain  : 
l^ntsoon  they  punish'd  hispresumptuousprido; 
That  for  his  daring  enterprise  she  died. 
Who  rather  not  resisted  than  complied. 
-  -Tilcn,  impotent  of  mind,  with  alter'd  sense 
She  hugg"d  tfr  offender,  and  forgave  the  offence  ' 
vSex  to  the  last:  meantime,  with  sails  declia'd^  * 
The  wand'ring  vessel  drove  before  tlie  wind  ; 
ToSs'd  and  reDoss'd,  aloft,  and  then  below,       -x 
Nor  portthey  seek, norcertain  course  theyknow,C 
But  every  nionVent  wait  the  coiHing  blow  j 

Thus  blindly  driven,  by  breaking  day  they  view'd 
The  lands  before  them,  and  their  fears  rcnew'dj  ' 
The  laiid  w^as  welcome,  but  the  tempest  bore 
The  threaten'd  ship  against  a  rocky  shore. 

A  winding  bay  was.  near  ;  to  this  they  bent. 
And  just  escap'd  ;  their  force  already  spent  ; 
Secuie  I'rom  storms,  and  panting  from  the  sea, 
The  land  im  known  at  leisure  they  survey; 
And  sawf  but  soon  their  sickly sigh't  withclrew) 
The  rising  tow'rs  of  Rhodes  at  distant  view  : 
And  eurs'd  the  hostile  shore  of  Pasimond, 
Sav'd   from  the   seas,   and  shipreck'd  on  the 
'  ground. 

Thefri^hted'sallor:?  tried  their  strength  in  vain 
To  turn  thestern,  and  tempt  thcstormy  main  : 
But  the  stitTwind  widistood  the  lab'ring  bar, 
Aaid  forc'd  them  forward  on  the  fatal  shore  !       '^ 
The  crooked  keel  now  bites  the  Rhodian  strand. 
And  the  ship  moor'd  cCnstrains  the  crewte  land:  \ 
Yet  still  they  might  hie  safe,  bt'cause  unknownj' 
But,  as  ill  fortune  geldoni  comes  alone,         ; 
The  vessel  they  dismiss'd  was  driven  before, 
Already  shehcr'd  on  their  native  shore  ; 
Known  each,  they  know,  but  each  with  change 

of  cheer  :  '  '     ','• 
The  vanquish'd  side  exults,  the  victors  fear  ; 
Not  them  buttheirs,madepri8'ncrs  ere  they  fight. 
Despairing  conqnt-st,  and  depriv'd  of  flight. 

The  country  rings  aTOund  with  loud  alarm?. 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms  ; 
Mouths  without  hands^  maintain'd  at  vast  ex- 
pence,  -i  J 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  cjefence  : 

Stout 
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SUmtoncea  month  they  march,  a  blust'ringband; 
Arid  ever,  but  in  time<>  of  need,  at  hand  ; 
This  was  the  mom  when,  issuing  on  the  guard, 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  tile  thov  stood  prepared 
Orseemina;  arms  to  make  a  sliort  essay. 
Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  bushiess  of  the 
day. 
The  cowards  would  have  fled,  but  that  they 
k  new 
Themselves  50  nnany,  and  their  foes  so  few  : 
Batj  crowding  on,  the  last  the  first  impel  ; 
Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cvprians  fell. 
Cymon  enslav'd,  wlio  first  the  war  begun  ; 
And  Iphigene  onee  more  is  lost  and  won. 
Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  ihe  captive  cast, 
Dcpriv'd  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fast ; 
His  life  wa^  only  spar'd  at  their  request, 
Whom  taken  he  so  nobly  had  releas'd  ; 
But  Iphip;enia  was  the  ladies'  care,  *\ 

Each  in  their  turn  address'd  to  treat  the  fair  ;  I 
WhilePasimondandhisthenuptialfeastprepare.J 
,Her  secret  soul  t«  Cymon  was  inclin'd,  -j 
But  she  nmst  suffer  what  her  fates  assiq;n'd  ;  I 
So  passive  is  the  church  of  womankind.  J 

What  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  doal, 
KoII'd  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel  ? 
II  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight, 
Or  raise  bini  upward  to  his  former  height ; 
The    latter  plcas'd  j  and  love  (coiicern'd   flic 

mbst) 
P/epar'd  th'  amends  for  what  by  love  he  lost. 

Tht  sire  of  Pasimond  had  left  a  son. 
Though  younger,  yet  for  courage  early  known, 
Ormisda  call'd,  to  whom,  by  proml>ie  tied, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  de^tin'd  bride  ; 
Castandra  was  lur  name,  above  the  rest 
Kenown'd  for  birih,  with  fortune  amply  blest. 
Eysinjachus,  who  rul'd  the  Rhodian  state, 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  magistrate  ; 
Jte  lov'd  Cassandra  too  with  etjual  fire. 
Bat  fortune  had  not  favor'd  his  desire  ; 
Cross'd  by  her  friencis,  by  her  not  disapproval, 
Nor  yet, prefer r'd,  or  like  Ormisda  lov'd  : 
So  stood  th'  affair ;  some  little  hope  remain'd, 
That  shoald  his  rival  chance  to  lose,  he  gain'd. 
Mean  time  young    Pasimond    his    marriage 
press'd, 
Ordain'd  the  nuptial  day,  prcjiar'd  the  feast  j 
And  frugally  resolv'd  (the  char^je.  to  shun       /^ 
Which  would  be  double  should  he  wed  alone)  I 
To  join  his  brother's  bridal  with  his  own.      J 

Lysimachus,  oppress'd  with  mortal  grief, 
Keceiv'd  the  news  and  studied  quick  relief; 
The  iatal  day  approaeh'd  ;  if  force  were  us'd. 
The  magistrate  his  public  trust  abus'd^ 
To  justice  liable,  as  law  requir'd ; 
For,  when  his  office  ceas'd,  his  pow'r  expir'd  : 
Awhile  po^^''r  remaiu'd,  the  means  were  in  his 

hand, 
By  force  to  seise,  and  then  forsake  the  land  : 
Betwioct  extremes  he  knew  not  how  to  move  ; 
A  slave  to  fame,  but  more  a  slave  to  love  : 
Restraining  others,  yet  himself  not  free, 
Made  impotent  by  pow'r,  debas'd  by  dignity. 


} 


Both  sides  he  weigh'd  ;  but,  after  much  debatCy 
The  man  prevail'd  above  the  magistrate. 

Love  never  fails  to  master  what  he  finds. 
But  works  a  diiFrcut  way  in  diff'rcnt  mindsj 
The  fool  enlighions,  and  the  wise  he  blinds 
This  youth  proposing  to  possess  and  'scape. 

Began  in  murder,  to  conclude  in  rape  : 
UnpraisM  by  me,  tho'  Heaveti  sometimes  ina]f 
bless 

.Vn  inipious  act  with  undeserv'd  success  ;    • 
The  great,  it  seems,  are  privile!a;'d  alone     1 

To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own.        / 

But  here  I  stop,  not  daring  to  proceed,      i 

Vet  blush  to  flatter  an  unrighteous  deed  ; 

For  crimes  anre  but  permitted,  not  decreed. 
Resolv'd  on  force,  his  wit  the  praetor  bent 

To  find  the  means  that  might  secure  th*  event; 

Nor  long  he  labor'd,  for  his  lucky  thoug|it 

In  captive  Cymon  found  tli«  friend  he  sought  ; 

Th*  exan^ple  pleas'd;  the  cause  and  crime  thesame; 

An  injur'd  lover  and  a  ravish'd  dame. 

How  much  he  durst  he  knew  by  what  he  dar'd. 

The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  car'd, 


} 


1 


To  manage  loathsome  life  when  love  was  the  . 
reward.  J 

This  ponder'd  Avell,  and  fix'd  on  his  intent. 
In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  pris'ner  sent  ; 
Iri  secret  sent,  the  public  view  to  shun  ; 
Then,  with  a  solier  smile,  he  thus  begun  : 
The  pow'rs  above,  who  bounteously  besto^r 
Their  gifts  and  graces  on  mankind  below. 
Yet  prove  our  merit  first,  nor  blindly  give 
To  slich  as  arc  not  worthy  to  receive  ; 
For  valor  and  for  virtue  thev  provide 
Their  due  reward,  but  first  they  nmst  be  tried  : 
These  fruitfijl  seeds    within    your    mind   they 

sow'd  ; 
*Twas  yours  t'  improve  the  talent  they  bestOAv*d  : 
They  gave  you  \o  be  born  of  noble  kind. 
They  gave  you  love  to  litz;hten  up  your  mind. 
And  purge  the  grosser  parts;  they  gave  you  care 
To  please,  and  courage  to  deserve  the  fair. 

Thus  far  they  tried  j  ou,  and  by  proof  they 
found 
The  grain  entrusted  in  a  grateful  ground  ; 
But  still  the  great  experiment  remained. 
They  suffer'd  you  to  lose  the  prize  you  gain'd. 
That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  theirs  alone ; 
And,  when  restor'd,  to  them  the  blessing  own. 
Kestor'd  it  soon  Avill  be;  the  means  prepar'd. 
The  difficulty  smoolh*d,  the  danger  shar'd  ; 
Be  but  yourself,  the  care  to  me  resign. 
Then  Iphigenc  is  yours,  Cassandra  mine. 
Your  rival  Pasimond  pursues  your  life  ; 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravish'd  wife. 
But  yet  not  his  lo-niorrow  is  behind. 
And  love  our  fortunes  in  one  band  has  join'd  ; 
Two  brothers  are  our  foes  ;  Ormisda  mine. 
Be  much  dcclar'd  as  Pasimond  is  thine  ; 
To-morrow  must  their  common  vows  be  tied;" 
With  love  to  friend,  and  fortune  for  our  j 
Let  both  resolve  to  d ie,  or  each  redeem ; 

Right  I  have  none,  nor  hast  thoumuch  (o|plead; 
'Tis  force,  wh*n  done,  must  justify  the  deed  ; 

Our 


— , 

be  tied;-| 
ir  guide,  I 
a  bride.  J 
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Our  task  performed,  we  next  prepare  for  flighty 
And  let  tlie  losers  talk  in  vaiti  of  right: 
\Vv  with  the  fair  will  sail  before  the  wind  ; 
If  they  are  griev'tl,  I  leave  the  laws  behind. 
S{)eak  thy  resolves  ;  if  no^v  thy  courage  droop, 
Despair  in  prison,  and  abandon  hope  : 
But  if  thou  dar'st  in  arms  thy  love  regain 
(For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vani) 
Then  secolid  my  design  to  seise  the  prey. 
Or  lead  to  second  rape,  for  well  thou  know'st 
the  way. 

Said  Cymon,  oveijoy'd,  Do  thou  propose 
The  means  to  fight,  and  onl)',  sliow  thy  foes  : 
For  from  the  first,  when  love  had  fir'd  my  mind, 
Resolv'd  1  left  the  care  of  life  behind. 

To  this  the  bold  Lysimachus  replied  : 
Let  heaven  be  neuter,  and  the  sword  decide  j 
The  spoiisuls  are  prepar'd,  already  play 
The  minstrels,  and  provoke  the  lardy  day : 
By  this  the  brides  are  wak'd,  their  grooms  are") 
dress'd  ;  L 

All  Rliodcs  is  summon'd  to  the  nuptial  feast,  f 
All  but  myself,  the  sole  unbidden  guest.         J 
Unbidden  though  I  am,  1  will  be  there  ; 
Aiid,  join'd.  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  fair. 

I^ow  hear  the  rest;  when  day  resigns  the  light. 
And  cheerful  torches  gild  the  jollv  night. 
Be  ready  at  my  call ;  rny  chosen  few 
With  arms  admixister'd  shall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then,  ent'ring  unexpected,  will  we  seise 
Our  destin'd  prey,  from  men  dissolv'd  in  ease. 
By  wine  disabled,  unprepar'd  for  fight; 
And,  hastening  to  the  seas,  suborn  our  flight : 
Tiic  seas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort ; 
A  ship  well-maim'd  expects  ns  in  the  port. 
If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  contest. 
Death  shall  attend  the  nian  who  dares  resist. 

It  pleas'd  :  the  prisoner  to  his  hold  retir'd  ;1 
His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fir'd,  i 

All  fix'd  to  fight,  and  all  their  wanton  work  | 
rcquir'd.  J 

The  sun  arose ;  the  streets  were  throng'd  aro\md. 
The  palace  open'd,  and  the  posts  were  crown'd. 
The  double  bridegroom  at  the  door  attends 
Tir  expected  spouse,  and  entertains  the  friends  ; 
They  meet,  they  lead  to  church,  the  priests  invoke 
The/pow'rs,  and  feed  the  flames  with  fragrant 

srn«yfce. 

Thisdone,  they  feast,  and  at  the  close  of  night! 

Bv  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight ;  I 

Tliese  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  those  the  r 

brimming  bowls  invite.  J 

Now  at  th'  appointed  place  and  hour  assign'd^ 
With  souls  rcsolv'd  tlie  ravishers  wer^  jciiii'd  : 
Three  bands  are  form'd  ;  the  first  is  sent  before 
To  favor  the  retreat,  and  gnard  the  shore  j 
The  second  at  tlie  palace  gate  is  plac'd. 
And  up  the  lofty  stairs  ascend  the  last ; 
A  peaceful  troop  they  seem  with  shining  vests, 
But  coats  of  mail  beneath  secure  their  bre;vsts. 

Dauntless  they  enter,  Cymon  at  their  head. 
And  find  the  fea'st  rencw'd,  the  table  spread  ; 
Sweet  voices,  mix'd  >vith  instrumental  sounds, 
A  «ccnd  the  vauItcdroof,the  vaulted  roof  rebo  uuds: 


When,  like  the  harpies  rushing  through  the  hall. 
The  sudden  troop  appears,  the  tables  fall, 
Their  smoking  load  is  on  the  pavement  thrown; 
Each  ravisher  prepares  to  seise  his  own  ; 
The  brides,  iwvaded  with  a  rude  embrace. 
Shriek  out  for  aid,  confusion  fdls  the  place. 
Quick  to  redeem  the  prey  their  plighted  lords 
Advance,  the  palace  gleams  with  shining  swords. 

But  late  is  all  defence,  aud  succour  vain ; 
The  rape  is  made,  the  ravishers  remain  ; 
Two  sturdy  slaves  were  only  sent  before 
To  bear  the  purchas'd  prize  in  safety  to  th^  shore : 
The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear. 
With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear; 
Backward  theymovc,but  seorn  their  pacetomenff; 
Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  withslow  hastedescend. 
Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  t6prevent,-<| 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  descent ;   j 
The  blade  return'd  unbath'd,  and  to  the  han-  r 
die  bent.  J 

Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  rival's  head  with  one  descending  blow  ; 
Aud  as  the  next  in  rank  Ormisda  stood,  -| 
Heturn'd  the  point;  the  sword,  inur'd  to  blood,  f 
Bor'd  his  nngnrded  breast,  which  pour'd  a  r 
purple  flood.  J 

With  vow'd  revenge,  the  gathering  crowd  pur- 
sues. 
The  ravishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews; 
The  hall  is  heap'd  with  corps ;  the  sprinkled  gore 
Besmears  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble  floor. 
Dispers'd  at  length  the  drunken  squadron  flies. 
The  victors  totheir  vessel  bear  the  prize;[crics. 
And  hear  behind  loud  groans  and  lamentable 
The  crew  with  nierrjshoutstheiranchoysweigh,-! 
Then  ply  their  odrs,  and  brush  the  biixom  sea,  t 
While  troops  of  gather'd  Ilhodians  crowd  the  j 
key.  J 

What  should  the  people  do  when  left  alone  j 
The  governor  and  government  are  gone  : 
The  public  wealth  to  foreian  parts  convey 'd  ; 
Some  trr)ops  disbanded,  and  the  rest  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  ui  the  siea  no  more  ; 
Their  ships  unrigg'd,  and  spent  their  naval  store  ; 
Tliey  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue, 
Butgrinn'd  their  teeth,  and  casta  helpless  view  J 
Ii*-  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try. 
Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons  fly. 
Meanwhile  the  ravishtirs  their  crimes  enjoy. 
And  flaying  sails  and  sweeping  oars  employ  : 
The  cliffs  of  Rhodes  in  liiile  space  are  lost ; 
Jove'g  isle  they  seek,  nor  Jove  denies  his  coast. 

In  safety  landed  on  the  Candian  shore. 
With  gen'rous  wiTies  their  spirits  they  restore ; 
There  Cymon  with  his  Khodian  friends  resides. 
Both  court  and  wed  at  once  the  willing  brides. 
A  war  ensue?,  the  Creuins  own  their  cause. 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws; 
Both  parties  lose  by  turns,  and  neither  wins. 
Till  peace  propounded  by  a  truce  begins. 
The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed. 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  proceed  ; 
The  term  expir'd  from  Candia  they  remove  ; 
And  happy  each  at  home  enjoys  his  love. 

§  33. 
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§  33.     Theodore   and   Honoria. 

A  Translation  from  Boccace.     Dryden. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 
Thechier,  and  most  renown'd,  Ravtnna  stands, 
Adorn'd  in  anlient  limes  with  arms  and  arts. 
And  rich  inhabitams  with  gcn'rous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  hrave,  above  the  rest. 
With  gifts  of  forUine  and  of  nature  blest, 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honor  helfl. 
And  all  in  feats  of  chivalry  exceli'd. 

This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree ;   Honoria  was  her  name  ; 
Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  haughty  mind. 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind; 
Proud  of  her  birth  (foretiual  she  had  none) 
The  rest  she  scorn'd,  but  liated  him  alone  ; 
VI  is ,'/,ifts,  his  cmistynt  courtship,  nothing  gain'd ; 
For  she,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  disdain'd 
He  iivVJ  with  j.ii  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  lihs  and  tournaiiients  obtain'd  the  prize 
B«l  foundno  fiivur  in  his  ladv's  eves ; 
llelentlcss  as  a  rock,  the  lofiy  maid 
'I'uin'd  all  to  pnison  that  be  clid  or  said  : 
iNloi-  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  ofl'er'd  vows,  couldl 
;.mo%-e  ;•.!;■. i  [strove  I 

The  v/ork  went  backward  :  and  the  more  he  j 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. J 

Wearied,  at  length,  and  wantiiig  remedy, 
He  dou!)ted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die. 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow, 
For  who  woidd  die  to  gratify  a  foe! 
His  geu'rous  mind  disdain'd  so  mean  a  fate  ! 
That  pass'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
Hut  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest,  ") 

Thelcs.s  he  hop'd,  widiimore  desire  possess'd  ;  I 
Love  stood  the  siege,  aiid  would  not  yield  his  i 
breast.  ;  V    ■  f!     '  J 

Change  was.tiia.  next,  but  change deoeivM  his 

care.;  :  ■  .    ■      -  ,,:;. 

lie  sought  a  fairer,  but  .found  none  so  frfir. 
He  would  hai  e  worn  her  otit  by  sloW  degrees, 
As  men  by  fisting  starve  th'  untam'd  disease  : 
But  present  love  rec|nir'd 'a  present  case. 
Looking  he  feeds  alone  his  firmish'd  eyes,     '>  ^| 
Feeds  ling'ring  death,  but  looking  not  he  dies.' 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  waj^  to  fat5fc,      ">  - 
Wasting  at  once  his  life,  and  his  estateJ  '•"  •    ' ' 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pity'd  hitn  in  ^Jain, 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  ptiiiv!  ' 

xVbsence,  the  best  expedientihey  could  find. 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind  : 
This  means  they  lonj:!;  propos'd,.bul  little  gain'd. 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent. 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went, 
VVith  large  cxpence,  and  with  a  pompous  train,  t 
Pryvide«i  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain,  v 

Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main.       3 
]lut  kne  hadclipp'.dhis  wings  and  cuthimshort, 
(V»nhu*d  with.iii  the  purlieus  of  the  court. 
Tliiree  m.ilcs  hieMcnt,  nor  farther  could  retreat; 
His  tru\  vU  QUilcd  at  his  country  scat  < 


To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way. 
There  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime;  the  neighbour- 
ing pove 
Supply'd  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love  T 
Music  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cares  by  night : 
There  he  discharg'd   his  friends ;  but  not  th* 

cxpence 
Of  frequent  treats,  and  proud  magnificence. 
He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  tho'  more  at  large 
From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge  ; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive  j 
As  well  content  as  love  would  give  him  leave  : 
He  would  have  liv'd  more  free ;  but  many  a  guest. 
Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursu'd  the  feast. 

It  happ'd  one  morning  as  his  fancy  ledj 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed  ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn  that  stood 
On  every  side  surv.ihnded  by  a  wood  : 
Alone,  he  walk'd  to  please  his  pensive  mind. 
Arid  sought, the  deepest  sMitude  to  find  :     •  •   ^ 
'Twas  in  a  grove  of  spie^ding  pines  he  str^y* d  ;" 
The  windswithinthequiv'ring  branches  play'd. 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  mttsic  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care. 
Uncouth  atld  savage^  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  ■^^'ander'd  on',  unknowing  where  he  went. 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  on  all  love  intent: 
The  day  already  half  his  race  hid  run,  V 

And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon,'  "">•' 
But  lo\  e  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own.    J 

Whilelist'ningtolheintirm'ringlcaveshestood, 
More  than  a  mile  inuners'd' witliin  the  wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid  ;  the  whisp'rirtg  sound 
Wasdumb;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'dthegrouhd; 
V\'ith  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread;  1 
A  sudden  horror  seis'd  his  giddy  head-,  ■  ^ 

And  his  ears  tingled,  and  liis  color  fl^d  ;         J' 
Xature  was  in  alarnV  ;  somedanger  nigh  • 
Seem'd  threaten'd,  tho' un.^een  to  mortal  eye. 
Htms'd  to  iear,  he  summon'd  all  his  sOul, 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long  :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  souiid, 
A-s  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  for  aid-,    '  '  ; 
And  fiU'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shqdeV  • 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood 

With  briers  arid  brartibles  choak'd,  and  dvvariish 

i  woodi:-'  'i^  li'):';     •  ■  '     '  ;■  ■'■'''•■'    '^l 

Frortt  thence  th&  ndBevwhiok  now  apj^jr^aching 

near,  '•'■  '  •'  '• '      '  -  ■■•■■•''•'-  < 

With  more' distitigtfbsh'd  notes  rt^'adH-W**  ear  j 
Herais'd  hishead,and^?aw  a  beauteous  maid, 
With  hnirdishevcird,  issuing  through  the  shade^ 
Strippd  of  herclothesy  and  ev'n  thoie parts  rc-_ 

vcal'd,  ' 

Which  modest  nature  keep*;frbm  sightconceal'd. 
HerfaCe,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn. 
With  pviR;.ing  thro'  the  brakes,  and  priekh  iliorn. 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursu'd. 
And  oft  their  fasten'd  fangs  in  blood  embru'd:  ' 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side; 
Mcrcv,  O -mercy  Ikaven !  she  ran,  and  crv'd  ; 
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When  Heav'n  was  nam'd,  they  loos'd  their  hold 

■  again, 

Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  foUow'd  her  amain. 

Not  far  behind ,  a  knight  of  swarthy  face, 
High  on  a  coal-])hick  steed  pur^u'd  the  chace ; 
Wiih  Hashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  tili'd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held  : 
lie  checr'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fi«d, 
And  \  ow'd  revenge  on  her  de>-oted  head. 

■  As  Theodore  was  born  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  rons'd  his  manly  mind; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid, 
He,  tho'  uriarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 

A  saplin  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  furni;,h'd  for  oflence,  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  tho  'graceless  villain  and  his  prey,  [afar, 

The  knight  came  thund'ring  on,    but,   from 
Thus,  in  imperious  tone,  forbad  the  war: 
Cease,  Theodore,  to  profier  vain  relief. 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  agrief ; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seise  mv  destin'd  prey, 
Aiid  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way  : 
1  but  revenge  my  fate,  disdain'd,  betray'd, 
And  sufi'ring  death  for  this  ungratefid  maid. 

He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed  : 
For  now  the  hell-hounds,  with  superior  speed. 
Had  reach'd  the  dame,  and,  fast'ning  on  her  side. 
The  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  dy'd ; 
Stood  Theodore  surpris'd  in  deadly  fright, 
Wiihfhatt'ring  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  u])rl.2;ht; 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth,  VVhate'er,said  he. 
Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I  thee  , 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied  : 
The  spectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  reply'd. 

Know,  Theodore,  thy  ancestry  I  claim. 
And  Guido  Cavalcnnti  was  my  name  : 
One  connnon  sire  our  fathers  did  beget, 
iSIy  name  and  story  some  remember  yet : 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  mv  arms  I  laid, 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  thfs  haughty  maid; 
Not  l&ss  ador'd  in  life,  nor  serv'd  by  me, 
Tlian  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  gain  ?    "^ 
Rut  all  mv  vows  are  answered  Avith  disdain  :    > 
She  scorn'd  my  sorrows,  and  despis'd  my  pain.  J 
Long  time  I  dra'i;g'd  my  days  in  limitless  care  ' 
Then,  loathing  life,  and  plung'd  in  deep  despair^ 
'i'o  finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  sharp  sword, and  now  am  damn'd  in  hell. 

Short  was  her  joy,  for  soon  the  insulting  maid 
By  heaven's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  laid  : 
And  as  in  unrepcnted  sin  she  dy'd, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place  is  punisli'd  for  her 

pride  : 
Berause  she  deem'd  I  well  deserv'd  to  die. 
And  made  a  yierlt  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,  we  met;  both  try'd,  and  botli  were 

cast, 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  ]ia?s'd  ; 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursu'd  in  vain, 
Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  lint':' ring  pain  ! 
Rcnew'd  to  life,  that'she  might  dally  die, 
I  daily  dooni'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly  ': . 


i  ordain,  T 
cond  pain,  r 
ain.  3 


No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 

I  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below)  : 

As  often  as  my  dogs  wiih  belter  s})tved 

Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed  : 

Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  1  dy'd 

I  pierce  her  open  back,  or  tender  side. 

And   tear   that  harden'd  heart  from    out    her 

breast. 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry 

hounds  a  feast. 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  tlie  fates  ordain, 
Springs  up  to  life,  and,  fresh  to  fiecon 
is  sav'd  to-dav',  to-morrow  to  be  si: ' 
This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  U  night  re- 
lates. 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill'd  the  common  fates; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  thro'  )ier  back  he  drew. 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  hel[)'d  him  to  pursue. 
Stern  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  suflic'd.  and  'greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Hafl  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  groimd, 
When  thus  the  grisly  spectre  spoke  again  : 
Heboid  the  fruit  of  ill -rewarded  \>i\\n  : 
As  many  months  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate. 
So  many  years  is  she  condemn'd  by  fate 
To  daily  death  ;  and  ev'ry  several  i)lace, 
Coo-iscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace, 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment ;  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me ! 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  the  last  farewell. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  ev'n  here,  on  this  revolving  day. 
Thus  while  he   spoke    the  virgin  from  the 

ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  waund. 
And,  unconccrn'd  for  all  she  felt  before, 
F'reclpltates  her  flight  along  the  shore  : 
The  hell-hounds,  ag  ungorg'd  with  fivTsh  and 

blood. 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  fond  : 
The  fiend  remounts  his  courser,  mends  his  pace. 
And  all  the  visioii  vanish'd  from  the  place. 
Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppres.->'d  wlihawe,'! 
And  stupid  at  the  wond'rous  things  he  saw,  f. 
Surpassing  common  faith,  transgressing  na-C 

ttire's  law  :  3 

He  would  have  been  asleep,  and  wish'd  to  wakc» 
But  dreams,  he  knew,  nolong  impression  niake. 
Though  strong  at  first :  if  vision,  to  what 
But  such  as  must  his  future  state  |.^orte 
His  love  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fi 
But  yet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  heaven,  which  cannot  impiousacts decree, 
Resolv'd  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare, 
Which  hell  for  his  d('«;tructiou  did  prejmre ; 
And  as  his  better  genius  should  direct. 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect. 

Inspir'd  from  heaven  he  homeward  took  his' 

way, 
Nor  pall'd  his  new  tiesign  with  long  delay  : 
But  of  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent      *  ' 
To  call  his  friends  logcMher  at  his  tent; 

;    Thcv 


lonniaKC, 
lat  end,"! 
end  ?  ^ 
fiend .    J 
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ney  came,  and,  usual  salatatlons  paid, 
'ith  words  Drenicdiliitcrl,  ilius  he  said 


The 

With  words  prenicdilatcrl,  thus  ht- 
What  you  have  often  couiisell'd,  to  remove 
Aly  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love  ; 
By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair, 
Tho'  late,  yet  is  at  last  beciune  my  care  : 
Ivly  iieart  shall  be  my  own  ;  my  vast  expcnce 
Rtduc'd  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence  ; 
This  only  I  require  ;  invite  tor  me 
lionorla,  wilU  her  father's  family, 
Her  friendri  and  mine  ;  tlie  caii^e  I  shall  display, 
Qn  I'riday  ^ext  j  for  that's  the  appointed  day. 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was 
lil^ht. 


A 


The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite  ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast  j 
But  yet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last. 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  Invited  came. 
And  with  the  rest,  th'  Inexorable  dame  : 
A  feast  prepar'd  u  Ith  riotous  expence, 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence, 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  tliat  haunted  greve, 
Where  the  revenj^ing  ghost  pursu'd  his  love. 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavillion  spread, 
With  fluw'rs  below,  and  tissue  overhead  : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Ilonoria  chief  in  place, 
Was  artfully  contrlvM  to  set  her  face 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chace 
The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast. 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  plag'd, 
The  fiend's  alaruj  began  j  the  hollow  sound   -j 
Sung  in  the  leaves,  tju;  forest  shook  around,     / 
Air  blacken'd,   jroll'd  the   thunder,  groan'dr 
the  ground.  J 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise 
Of  onedistress'd,  and  mastifts'  mingled  cries  ; 
Andfirstthedamecamerushingthro'thcwood,-\ 
And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  thatsoughtlheir  / 
ff)od,  [in  blood,  f 

And  grjp'd  her  flanks,  and  o**!  cssay'd  iheirjaw  s  j 
Last  came  the  felon,  on  his  sable  steed, 
Arm'd  with  his  ?iaked  sword,  and  urg'd  his  dogs 

to  speed. 
She  ran,  and  cry'd,  her  flight  directly  bent     "J 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent,  f 

Tli»e  scene  of  death,  and  place  design'd  for  pu-f 
nishment.  3 

Loud  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  ever  guest. 
The  women  shriek'd,  the  ipen  forsook  the  feast ; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd  ;-» 
The  hunter  close  puru'd  thevisionary  maid,  i 
She  rent  the  heav'u  with  loud  laments,  imj)lor-  f 
ring  aid.  J 

The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right,      -^ 
Their  falchions brandish'dat thegrislyspright  jC 
High  on  his  stirrups  he  pro\ok'd  the  fight,     j 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  withered  all  their  strength  before  hs  spoke  : 
Back,  on  your  lives  ;  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey. 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way  : 
Vain  are  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence. 
Against  th'  eternal  doom  of  Providence  : 
Mine  is  th'  uno;rateful  maid  })y  heaven  design'd, 
Mercy  8hew0.uldnot^ive,nor  meicyshall  ibc  nnd. 


I  At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told , 
VVith  thuud'ring  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold  i 

I  Sunk  were  the  hearts  w  ith  horror  of  the  cvi«)e, 
Nor  needed  to  be  -warn'd  a  sec(md  time. 
But  bore  each  other  back^  some  knew  the  face,'% 
And  all  had  Jieard  the  much  lamented  case     C 
Of  hiin  who  fell  forl(ne,and  this  the  fatal  place.  J 

And  now  th'  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
.Scis'd  tlie  due  victim  and  with  fury  lanc'd 
llerback,  and  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart. 
Drew  baclv\vard,  as  before,  tli'  offending  p;irt. 
Tlie  reeking  entrails  next  lie  tore  away. 
And  to  his  meagre  mastiffs  made  a  i)rey. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd. 
With  gaping  mouths  fur  issuing  words  prepar'd  j 
The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung. 
And  dy'd  imperfect  on  the  fali'rmg  tongue. 
The  fright  was  gen'rul ;  but  the  ft-male  band 


} 


ivui  suit  I. ^ 

ed  mind  Ti 
•ngeful  kind,^ 
in  assicn'd :  J 


(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand  ; 
\Vith  horror  shudd'ring,  on  a  heap  they  run. 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done; 
For  conscieiu  e  rung  the  alarm,  and  made  the 
case  their  own. 
So  spread  upcm  a  lake,  with  upward  eye, 
.\.  plump  of  fow  1  behold  their  foe  on  high  ; 
rhey  close  their  trembling  troop,  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sowsin;^-  eagle  will  descend. 

Ijul  uiost  the  pn)ud  Honoriafear'd  the  event, 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  reve 
And  the  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey. 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
'Twas  a  mule  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  witli  fear: 
Still  on  the  tabic  lav  th'  unfinish'd  cheer  : 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastiffs  stood  around. 
The  mangletl  dame  lav  breathless  on  the  ground  , 
\\  hen  on  a  sudden,  re-lnspir'd  with  breath. 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  suffer  death; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds  nor  the  hunter  staid. 
But  foUow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid  ; 
Th' avenger  look  froui  earth  th'avengingsword, 
And  mounting  light  as  air  his  sable   steed  he 

spurr'd  : 
The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum*d  the  light. 
And  nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  frli2;ht. 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind, 
And  horror  heavy  sat  oh  t;v'ry  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encourag'd  more  the  feast. 
But  sternly  look'tl  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs  j  wluch  when  Ilonoria  view'd. 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  renew'd  ; 
She  thought  herselfthe  trembling  dame  who  fled, 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  s|>urr'd  th'infernal 

steed : 
Tlie  more  dismay'd,  forwhen  the  guests  with- 
drew 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew 
Regardless  pass'd   her  o'er  j  nor  grac'd  "wit. 

kind  adieu. 
That  sting  infix'd  witliin  her  haughty  mind,^ 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  she  divin'd  ;         > 

typin'd.  J 
Home 


s  with-l 

rew,     y 
:'d  wit3 


And  her  prowl  heajt  vyith  secret  «>rto>y 
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Home  as  they  went,  tlie  sad  discourse  renew'dl 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  j)ursu'd,  > 

And  of  the  sight  ohscenc  so  lately  view'd.       3 
Nor>e«lurst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore, 
Kv'n  they  who  pity'd  most,  yet  blam'd  her  more: 
The  parallel  they  ncetled  not  to  name, 
-But  in  the  dead  they  damn'd  the  living  dame. 

At  ev'ry  little  noise  she  look'd  behind, 
For  stUl  tlie  knight  was  present  to  her  mind  : 
And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way. 
And  tlioiight  the  horseman-ghost  came  thun- 

d'ring  for  liis  prey. 
Return'd,  she  took  her  bed  Avith  little  rest. 
But  in  eoft  slumbers  dreamt  thefun'ral  feast : 
Awak'd,  she  turn'd  her  side,  and  slept  again  ;  "j 
The  same  black  vapors  mounted  in  her  brain,    I 
And  the  same  dreams  return'd  with  double  [ 
pain.  J 

Now  forcM  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep. 
Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap, 
She  sprang  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind, 
And  icar'd  at  ev'ry  step,  a  twitching  spright  be- 
hind. 
Darkling  and  desperate,  with  stagg'ring  pace,. 
Of  death  afrtiid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace  : 
Fear,  pride,  remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assail'd, 
Pride  put  remorse  to  Hight,  but  fear  jirevail'd. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came. 
Her  soul  forethought  the  ftend  would  change  his 

game. 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain, 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  Imnt  her  o'er 

the  plain. 
This  dreadl'ul  image  so  possess'd  her  mind. 
That,  desperate  any  succour  else  to  fmd. 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope  ;  and  now  began 
"i  o  make  reflection  on  th'  unhaj)py  man. 
Rich,  brave,  andyonnp,whopastexpreissioalov'd, 
Proof  to  distlain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd  : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  ndmir'd, 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir'd  : 
Why  not  of  her  ?  preferr'd  above  the  rest,      "1 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love  ( 
profess'd?  [drcis'd.C 

So  had  another  been,  wliere  he  his  vows  ad- 3 
Thisquell'd  hcrpride,yet  otlierdoubts  remain'd, 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  he  disdain'd. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prevail'd, 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd  : 
'  He  look  a  low'ring  leave  ;  but  who  can  tell 
Whatoutward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal? 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew  ;  and  why  not,  then. 
Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  place  in  men  ? 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn ;  resoiv'd  to  try. 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy  : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
T'was  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call,     "j 
The  precipice  in  sight:  a  shrub  was  all,  [fall.  ? 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatalj 

One  i^iiaid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest : 
Secure  of  her,  ihe  secret  she  confess'd 
And  now  thecheerfal  light  hcrfeac;:  dispell'd. 
She  with  nowiutiingturnsthetruth  cone 
But  put  the  >vomaa"off,  and  stood  rerc; 


With  faults  confessed  commis?ion'd  her  to  go, 
if  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe  : 
The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  receiv'd; 
'Twas  to  bewish'd,andhop'd,butscarcebeliev'di 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present ;  "\ 

lie  knew  the  sex,  andfear'd  she  might  repent,  v 
Sliould  he  delay  the  moment  of  cousent.        J 
There  yet  remain'd  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  sj>are  :) 
liut  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embrac'd, 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste) 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide  ; 
With  full  consent  of  all  ,she  chaiig'd  h«r  state  ; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 
Bvher  example  warn'd,  the  rest  beware  j 
ISlore  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair  ; 
And  that  one  huntmg,  which  the  devil  deslgn'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind* 


i'peird,"J 
[iccal'd,  } 
:al'd:    J 


§  34.     The  Rosciad.     Churchill. 

Roscius  deceas'd,e;ich  high  aspiring play'r 
Push'd  all  liis  int'rest  for  the  vacant  chair. 
The  buskin'd  heroes  oithe  mimic  stage 
No  longer  whine  in  love,  and  rant  in  rage  ; 
The  monarch  quits  his  throne,  and  condescends 
Humbly  to  court  the  favor  of  his  friends  ; 
For  pity's  sake  tells  undeserv'd  mishaps. 
And,  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  claps. 
Thus  the  victorious  chiefs  of  antient  Rome, 
To  win  the  mob,  a  suppliant's  form  assume. 
In  pompous  strain  fight  o'er  th'extinguish'd  %var^ 
And  show  where  honor  bled  in  ev'ry  scar. 
But  though  bare  merit  might  in  Rome  appear 
The  strongest  plea  for  favor,  'tis  not  here ; 
We  form  our  judgemenf  in  another  way; 
And  they  will  best  succeed,  who  best  can  payt 
Those,  who  would  gainthe  votesof  British  trib^, 
Must  add  to  force  of  merit  force  of  bribes. 

What  can  an  actor  give?  in  ev'ry  age 
Cash  h\t\\  been  rudely  banish'd  from  the  stage  j 
Monarchs  themselves,  to  grief  of  ev'ry  play'x 
Appear  as  often  as  their  image  there  : 
They  can't,  like  candidate  for  other  seat. 
Pour  seas  of  wine,  and  mountains  raise  of  meat. 
Wine  !   they  could  bribe  you  with  the  world  as 

soon. 
And  of  roast  beef,  they  only  know  the  tune  : 
But  what  they  have  they  give  ;  could  Glive  do 
more,  £four  ? 

Though  for  each  million  he  had  brought  home 

Shuter  keeps  open  house  at  Southw2«-k  fair. 
And  hopes  the  friends  of  humor  will  be  there ; 
In  Smithfield,  Yates  prepares  the  rival  treat 
For  those  who  laughter  love  instead  of  meat; 
Foote,  at  Old  House,  for  even  Foote  will  be. 
In  self-conceit,  an  actor,  bribes  with  tea; 
Which  Wilkinson  at  second-hand  receives. 
And  at  the  New,  pours  water  on  the  leaves. 

The  town  divided,  each  runs  sev'ral  ways. 
As  passion,  hugior,  int'rest,  party  sways. 
Thmgs  of  no  monient,  color  of  the  hair. 
Shape  of  a  leg,  coinj»le«i<>a  bty  wn  pi  fair, 

A  dress 
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A  clrcss  well  chosen,  or  a  patch  misplac'd, 
Conclliutc  favor,  or  create  (iioUiste. 

From  galleries  loud  peals  of  laui^hter  roll. 
And  thunder  Shuter's  praises  —  he  's  so  drmi, 
F.whrKxd,  the  ladies  must  have  somethinsj  smart, 
Palmer!  Oh!  Palmer  tops  the  junty  part. 
Seated  in  ]ut,  the  dwarf,  with  aching  eves, 
liOoks  up,  iindvo'vs  that  Harry's  out  of  size; 
Whilst  to  bix  feet  the  vi^'rous  siripliiig  grown. 
Declares  that  Garrick  is  another  Coan. 

When  placeof  judgement  is  hy  whim  supplied. 
And  our  opinioHb  have  their  rise  in  pride  j 
When,  in  discotirsing  on  each  manic  elf, 
We  praise  and  censure  witii  an  eye  to  self; 
All  must  meet  friends,  and  Ackman  hids  as  fair 
In  such  a  court,  as  Gitrrick,  for  the  chair. 
At  length  agreed,  all  squabbles  to  decide, 
Ky  some  one  judge  the  cause  vra*  to  be  tried  ; 
But  this  their  sf^u.ibbles  did  afresh  renew. 
Who  shoulfl  be  judge  in  such  a  trial : — W'lio? 
For  Johnson  some,  but  Johnson,  it  was  fear'd, 
Would  he  too  grave ;  and  Sterne  too  gay  nppcar'd  : 
Others  for  Francklia  voted  ;  but  'twas  known, 
Hesicken'd  at  all  triumphs  but  his  own  : 
F'or  Colman  many,  but  the  peevish  tongue 
Of  prudent  Age  found  out  that  he  was  voung  : 
F^or  Murphy  some  few  pilfring  wits  dcclar'd. 
Whilst  F<>lly  clapp'd  her  hands,  and  Wisdom 
star'd.  [\vomb. 

To  mischief  train'd,  e'en  from  his  mother's 
Grown  old  infi^ud,tho'yetin  manhood'i; bloom. 
Adopting  arts,  by  which  gay  villains  rise, 
And  reach  the  heights  which  honestmendespise; 
Mute  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate  Joud, 
Dull  'mongst  the  dullest,  proudest  of  the  proud  j 
A  pert,  prim  prater  of  the  northern  nice, 
Guilt  in  his  heart,  and  famine  in  his  face, 
Stood  forth  — -and  thrice  he  wav'd  hlslily  hand  — 
And  thrice  he  tvvirrd  his  eye  —  thrice  strok'd  his 
bind —  [aim, 

**  At  Friendship's  call  (thus  oft  wilh  trait'rous 
Men  void  of  fiith  usurp  faith's  sacred  name) 
**  At  Friendship's  call  I  come,  bv  Murpln  sent, 
Who  thus  by  me  develops  his  intent. 
But  lest,  transfus'd,  the  spirit  should  be  lost. 
That  spirit  which  in  storm«^of  Rhet'ric  tost. 
Bounces  about,  and  flics  like  bottled  beer. 
In  his  own  words  his  own  intentions  hear. 
*'  Thanks  to  my  frieuds^r-But  to  vile  fortunes 
born. 
No  robes  of  fur  these  shoulders  mu5t  adorn. 
Vain  vour  applause,  no  aid  from  thence  I  draw  ; 
Vain  all  my  wit,  for  what  is  wit  in  law? 
Twice  (curs'd  remembranc-e!)  twice  1  strove  to 

gain 
Admittance  'mongst  the  law-instructed  train, 
Who,  in  the  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,  prepare 
For  clients'  wretched  feet  the  legal  snare  : 
Dead  to  those  arts,  which  polish  and  refine. 
Deaf  to  all  worth,  because  that  worth  was  mine. 


Twice  did  those  blockheads  startle  at  my  nanit* 
And  foul  rejection  gave  me  Uj)  to  shame. 
To  law  and  lawyers  then  1  hade  adieu. 
And  platis  of  far  more  lib'ral  note  pursue. 
Who  will  mav  be  a  judge — my  kindling  brenst 
Burns  for  thatchair  wliich  Roscius  oncepossess'd. 
Here  give  your  votes,  y(mr  int'rest  here  exert. 
And  let  success  for  once  attend  desert." 

With  sleek  appearance,  and  with  ambling  pace. 
And,  ty])e  of  v«cant  head,  wilh  vacant  face. 
The  Proteus  If  ill  put  in  his  modest  plea, — 
*'  Let  favor  speak  for  others,  worth  for  me." — 
For  who,  like  him,  hisvariotis  powers  could  call 
Into  so  many  shapes,  and  shine  in  all? 
Who  could  so  nobly  grace  the  motley  list. 
Actor,  insjiector,  doctor,  botanist  ? 
Knows  anyone  so  well — sure  no  one  knows, — 
At  once  to  plav,  prescribe,  compound,  com|»ose? 
Who  caii — But  Woodward  came, — Hill  slipp'd 

awav. 
Melting,  like  ghosts,  before  the  risiiTgday. 

*With  that  low  ciumiug,  which  in  fools  sup- 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise,  [plies, 
\^'  hich  Nature,  kincl,  indulgent  ))arent,  gave 
To  qu;iiify  the  blockhead  for  a  knave  ; 
With  that  smooth  falsehood,  whose  appearance 

charms. 
And  reason  of  each  wholesome  doubt  disarms, 
\^'hich  to  the  lowest  dei)ths  of  guile  descends, 
By  vilest  means  j)ursues  the  vilest  ends, 
Wears  friendship's  mask  for  p^urposes  of  spite. 
Fauns  iu  the  day,  :ind  butchers  in  the  night  j 
With  that  malignant  envy,  vvhich  turns  pale. 
And  sickens,  even  if  a  friend  prevail, 
Which  medt  and  success  pursues  with  hate, 
And  danms  the  worth  it  caimot  imitate  ; 
With  the  cold  caution  of  a  coward's  sjjleen. 
Which  fears  not  guilt  but  always  seeks  a  screen; 
Which  keeps  this  maxini  e\er  in  her  view — 
What's  basely  done,  should  be  done  safely  too  ; 
U'ith  that  dull,  rooted,  callous  impudence. 
Which  dead  to  shame,  and  ev'ry  nicer  sense. 
Ne'er  blush'd,  unless,  in  spreading  Vice's  snares. 
She  blunder'd  on  some  virtue  imawares  ; 
With  all  these  blessings,  which  we  seldom  find 
Lavish 'd  by  Nature  on  one  happy  niind, 
\  motley  figure,  of  the  F>ibhle  tribe, 
Which  heart  can  scarce  conceive,  or  pen  describe. 
Came  simjj'ring  on  :  to  ascertain  whose  sex 
TwelvesavageimpancU'd m:\trons  would  perplex. 
Nor  male,  nor  female;  neither,  and  yet  boih  , 
Of  neuter  gender,  tho'  of  Irish  growth  ; 
A  six-foot  suckling,  mincing  in  Its  gffii  ; 
Affected,  peevish,  prim,  and  delicate  ; 
Fearful  it  seem'd,  tho'  of  athletic  make. 
Lest  brutal  breezes  should  too  roughly  shake 
Its  tender  form,  and  savage*,  motion  spread. 
O'er  its  pale  cheeks  the  horrid  manly  red. 

Much  did  it  talk,  in  its  own  pretty  ph.rase. 
Of  genius  and  of  taste,  oi"  play'rs  and  plays ; 

JMuch 


*  This  severe  character  was  intended  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  a  person  who  had  rendered  himself  re- 
markable by  his  activity  In  the  playhouse  riots  of  1763,  relative  to  the  takir.g  ha]^"  price?.  He  wa^ 
the  hero  of  Garrick's  Fribbkriad. 
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Much  too  of  writings,  which  itself  had  wrote. 
Of  special  merit,  tho'  of  little  note  5 
For  Fate,  in  a  strange  humor,  had  decreed 
IKiat  what  it  wrote,  none  but  itself  should  readj 
JMuch  too  it  chatter'd  of  dramatic  laws, 
Alisjudging  critics,  and  misplac'd  ap])lauje  ; 
Then,  with  a  self  complacent  jutting  air, 
It  smil'd,  it  smirk'd,  it  wriggled  to  the  chair  ; 
And,  with  an  awkward  briskness  not  its  own. 
Looking  around,  and  perking  on  the  throne, 


And,  whilst  brave  thirst  of  fame  his  bosom  warms 

Make  Eagland  great  in  letters  as  in  arms? 

There  may —  there  hath — and  Shakspeare'sMuse 
j  aspires 

j  Beyond  the  reach  of  Greece:  with  native  fires 
I  Mounting  aloft,  he  wings  his  daring  flight. 

While  Sophocles  below  stands  trembling  at  his 
I  height. 

I  Why  should  we  then  abroad  forjudges  roamj 
I  When  abler  judges  we  may  find  at  home? 


Triumphant  seem'd,  when  that  strange  savage  \  Hai)py  in  tragic  and  in  comic  pow'rs 


dame. 

Known  hut  to  few,  or  only  known  by  name, 
Plain  Common  Sense  appeared,  by  .Nature  there 
Appointed,  with  plain  truth,  to  guard  the  chair. 
The  pageant  saw,  and  blasted  witli  her  frown. 
To  itstirst  state  of  notiiing  melted  down. 

Nor  shall  the  Mu«e  (for  even  there  the  pride 
Of  this  vain  nothing  shall  be  mortified) 


Have  we  not  Shakspeare?  —  Isnot  Jonson  ours? 
For  them,  your  nat'ral  judges,  Britons,  vote  ; 
Ti)ey'll  judge  like   Britons,  who  like  Britons 
wrote.  [sway, 

lie  said,  and  conquer'd  —  Sense  resmn'd  her 
And  disappointed  pedants  stalk'd  away. 
Shaksj)eare  and  Jonson,  with  deserv'd  applause, 
Joint  judges  were  ordain'd  to  try  the  cause. 


iNorshalltheMuse(shouldl*ateordainher  rhymes,  'Mean  time  the  stranger  ev'ry  voice  employ 'd, 
Fond,  pleasing  thought !  to  live  in  after-times)   To  ask  or  tell  his  name —  Who  is  it  ?  — Lloyd. 


With  sucli  a  trifier's  name  her  pages  blot ; 
Known  be  the  character,  the  thing  forgot ; 
Let  it,  to  disapi)oint  each  future  aim. 
Live  without  sex,  and  die  without  a  name! 
Cold-blooded  critics,  by  enervate  sires 


Thus,  when  theaged  friends  of  Job  stood  mute. 
And  tamely  prudent,  gave  up  the  dispute, 
Elihu,  with  the  decent  warmth  of  youth, 
j  Boldly  stood  forth  the  advocate  of  truth  j 
C'Onfuted  falsehood,  and  disabled  pride. 


Scarce  hammer'd  out,  when  nature's  feeble  fires  •  Whilst  baffled  age  stood  snarling  at  his  side 
Glimmer'd  their  last  j  whose  sluggish  blood,  half  j     The  day  of  trial 's  fix'd,  nor  any  fear 

froze,  [glows  ,  Lest  day  of  trial  should  be  put  off" here. 

Creepslab'ringthro'the  veins;  whose  heart  ne'er  Causes  but  seldom  for  delay  can  call 


With  fancy-kindled  heal ;  -— a  servile  race. 
Who  in  mere  want  of  fault,  all  merit  place  ; 
"Who  blind  obedience  pay  to  antient  schools. 
Bigots  to  Greece,  and  slaves  to  musty  rules  ; 
With  sokmn  consequence  declar'd  that  none 
Could  judge  that  cause  but^Sophocles  alone. 
Dupes  to  their  fancied  excellence,  the  crowd, 
Obsequious  to  the  sacred  dictate,  bow'd.  [forth. 

When,  from  amidst  the  throng,  a  youth  stood  j  With  decent  modesty  perform'd  her  part, 
LTnkuownhis  person,  not  unknown  his  worth  ;   Rose  a  tribunal  :  from  no  other  court 
His^  look  bespoke  applause  ;  alone  he  stood.  It  borrow'd  ornament,  or  sought  support : 

Alone  he  stemm'd  the  mighty  critic  flood.  }  No  juries  here  were  pack'd  to  kill  or  clear. 

He  talk'd  of  antients,  as  the  man  became  j  No  bribes  were  taken,  nor  oaths  broken  here  ; 

Whopriz'd  their  own,  butenvy'dnot  their  fame;  j  No  gownsmen,  partial  to  a  client's  cause. 
With  noble  rev'rence  spoke  of  Greece  and  Rome,  I  To  their  own  purpose  turn'd  the  pliant  laws. 
And  scorn'd  to  tear  the  laurel  from  the  tomb.     I^Each  Judge  was  true  and  steady,  to  his  trust. 


In  com-ts  where  forms  are  few,  fees  none  at  all. 

The  morning  came,  nor  find  1  that  the  sun. 
As  he  on  other  great  events  hath  done. 
Put  on  a  brighter  robe  than  what  he  wore 
To  go  his  journey  in  the  day  before. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  plain. 
On  plan  entirely  new,  where  nothing  vain. 
Nothing  magnificent  appear'd,  but  Art 


"But  more  thanjust  to  other  countries  grown, 
Must  we  turn  base  apostates  lo  our  own  ? 
Where  do  these  words  of  Greece  and  Home  excel, 
That  England  may  not  please  the  ear  as  well  ? 
What  mighty  magic's  in  the  place  or  air. 
That  all  perfection  needs  must  centre  there  ? 
In  states,  let  strangers  blindly  be  preferr'd  ; 
In  state  of  letters,  merit  should  be  heard. 
Genius  is  of  no  country,  her  pure  ray 
Spreads  all  abroad,  as  gen'ral  as  the  day  ; 
Foe  to  restraint,  from  place  to  place  she  flies. 
And  may  hereafter  e'en  in  Holland  rise. 
May  not  (to  give  a  |)leasing  fancy  scope 
And  cheer  a  patriot  heart  with  patriot  hope) 
May  not  some  great  extensive  Genius  raise 
The  name  of  Britain  'hove  Athenian  praise  ; 


As  Mansfield  wise,  and  as  old  Foster*  just. 

In  the  first  seat,  in  robes  of  various  dyes, 
A  noble  wlldness  flashing  from  his  eyes. 
Sat  Shakspeare  —  in  one  hand  a  wand  he  bore. 
For  mighty  VvOnders  farn'd  in  days  of  yore  ; 
The  other  held  a  globe,  which  to  his  will 
Obedient  turn'd,  and  own'd  the  master's  skill : 
Things  of  the  noblest  kind  his  genius  drew. 
And  look'd  thro'  nature  at  a  single  view  ; 
A  loose  he.  gave  tt}  his  unbounded  send  ; 
And  taught  new  lands  to  rise,  new  seas  to  roll  ; 
Call'd  into  being  scenes  unknown  before. 
And,  passing  nature's  bounds,  was  something 
more. 

Next  Jonson  sat,  in  antient  learning  train'd. 
His  rigid  judgement  fancy's  flights  restrain'd. 


Sir  Michael  Fost«r,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  King'*  Bench. 
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Co  r.^clly  prnn'd  each  wild  lnxari.mt  thought, 
Mark'd  DUt  !ner course,  nv)r  spai 'd a  glorioa.s  fa  ult. 
Ttic  l>ook  of  miin  lie  real  with  nicest  art. 
And  raiu;ack'd  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart  j 
Kxerted  penetration's  utuujst  force,* 
Anil  trac'd  each  ))assion  to  its  proj)er  source ; 
Then  stro'igly  niark'd,  in  liveliest  colors  drcAV, 
And  broujiht  each  foible  forth  to  public  vie\^^ 
The  coxcomb  fell  a  lash  in  ev'rv  \vord. 
And  fools,  hung  out,  their  brother  fools  dcten'd. 
iris  coiriic  humor  kept  (he  world  in  awe. 
And  laughter  frighten'd  folly  more  than  law. 
But,  hark  !  — The  trumpet  sounds,  the  crowd 
give  way. 
And  the  procession  comes  in  just  array. 

Now  should  1,  in  some  sweet  ])oetic  line, 
Offer  up  incense  at  Apidlo's  shrine  ; 
Invoke  the  Muse  to  (piit  her  calm  abode. 
And  waken  niemVy  with  a  sleeping  ode. 
For  how  should  mortal  man,  in  mortal  verse. 
Their  titles,  merits,  or  their  names  rehearser 
But  give,  kind  dulness,  memory  aud  rhyme, 
We'll  put  oft' genius  till  another  time. 

FirstjOrdercatne,  —  with  solemn  ste[),  and  slow. 
In  ineasur'd  time  his  feet  were  taught  to  go. 
Behind,  from  time  to  time,  he  cast  his  cye^ 
Lest  this  shoidd  quit  his  place,  that  step  awry. 
Appearances  to  save  his  only  care  ; 
So  things  seem  right  no  matter  what  they  are. 
In  him  his  parents  saw  themselves  renew'd. 
Begotten  by  Sir  Critic  on  Saint  Prude. 

Then  came  drum,  trumpet,  hautboy,  fiddk, 
flute ; 
Next  snnfier,  sweeper,  shifter,  soldier,  mule  ; 
Legions  of  angels  all  in  white  advance  ; 
Furies,  all  fire,  come  forward  in  a  dance  ; 
Pantomime  figures  then  are  brought  to  view. 
Fools  hand  in  hand  with  fools  go  two  by  two. 
Next  cfsmc  the  treasurer  of  either  house  j 
One  with  full  purse,  t'  other  with  not  a  sous. 
Behind,  a  groupe  of  figures  awe  create, 
Set  oft'  with  all  th'  impertinence  of  state  5 
By  lace  and  feather  consecrate  to  fame. 
Expletive  kings,  and  queens  without  a  name. 

Here  Havard,  all  serene,  in  the  satne  strains, 
Lowes,  hates  and  rages,  triumphs,  and  complains: 
His  easy  vacant  face  proclaim 'd  a  heart 
Which  could  not  feel  emotions,  nor  impart. 
With  him  came  mighty  Davi'cs.     On  my  life. 
That  Da  vies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife  :  — 
Statesma)i^all  over  !  —  In  plots  famous  grown ! 
He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  curs  mouth  a  bone. 

Next  Holland  came.  —  With  trulytragic  stalk. 
He  creeps,  he  flies  —  A  hero  should  not  walk. 
As  if  with  heav'n  he  warr'd,  his  eager  eyes 
Planted  their  batteries  against  the  skies  ; 
Attitude,  action,  air,  pause,  start,  sigh,  groan, 
He  borrow'd,  and  made  use  of  as  his  own. 
By  fortune  thrown  on  any  other  stage. 
He  might,  perhaps,  have  pleas'd  an  easy  age  j 
But  now  appears  a  copy,  and  no  more. 
Of  something  better  we  have  seen  before; 
The  actor  who  would  build  a  solid  fame, 
i\Iiist  imitation's  servile  arts  disclaim  ; 


Act  from  himself,  on  his  own  bottom  stand 
I  hate  e'en  (iarriek  thus  at  second-hand. 

Behind  came  King.  —  Bred  up  in  modest  lore; 
Bashfuland  young  he  sought  Hibernia's  shore  j 
llibernia,  I'aiu'd,  'l)Ove  ev'ry  other  grace, 
For  matchless  intrepidity  of  face. 
From  her  his  features  caught  the  gen'rous  flamf, 
Aufl  hid  defiance  to  all  sense  of  shame. 
Tutor'd  by  her  all  rivals  to  surpass,  [brofs. 

'Mongst  Drury's  sons  he  cnmes,  and  shines  in 

Lo  Yate? !  — Wilhout  the  least  finesse  of  art 
Me  gets  applause —  I  wish  he'd  get  his  part. 
When  hot  impatience  is  in  full  career, 
1  low  vilely  "  1  lark'e  !  llark'c  !"  grates  the  ear  ! 
When  acti^  e  fancy  from  the  brain  is  sent, 
i\nd  stands  on  tip-toe  for  some  ^vish'd  event, 
I  hate  those  careless  blunders  which  recall 
Suspended  sense,  and  prove  it  fiction  all. 

In  characters  of  Iq^vv  and  vidgar'inf)uld. 
Where  Nature's  c<iarsest  features  we  behold. 
Where,  destitute  of  ev'ry  decent  grace, 
Unmanner'd  jests  are  blurted  in  your  face. 
There  Yates  with  justice  sjtriet  at'ten'tion  dra'.vs 
Acts  truly  from  hunself,  and  gains  applause. 
But  when,  to  pleas'e  himself  or  charm  his  wife, 
lie  aims  at  something  in  poliu-r  life, 
^\'hen,  blindly  thwarting  nature's  stubborn  plan. 
Me  treads  the  stage,  byway  of  gentleman, 
Theclown,  who  noone  touch  of  breeding  knows, 
Looks  like  Tom  Errand  dress'd  in  Cllnclver's 

clothes. 
Fond  of  hit>  dress,  fond  of  his  person  grown, 
Laugh'd  at  by  all,  and  to  himself  unknown. 
From  side  to  side  he  struts,  he  smiles,  he  prates, 
Aud  seems  lo  wonder  wliat's  become  of  Yates. 

Woodward,  endow'd  withvarious  tricks  of  face. 
Great  master  in  the  science  of  grimace. 
From  Ireland  ventures,  fa\ 'rite  of  the  town, 
Lur'd  by  tlje  pleiising  prospect  of  renown  ; 
A  squeaking  Harlequin,  made  u|)  of  whim. 
He  twists,  he  twines,  he  tortures  ev'ry  limb. 
Plays  to  the  eye  with  a  mere  monkey's  art, 
.Vnd  leaves  to  sense  the  conquei?t  of  the  heart- 
We  laugh  indeed,  Ixit,  on  reflection's  birth, 
Wc  wonder  at  ourselves,  and  curse  our  mirth. 
His  walk  of  parts  he  fatally  misplac'd, 
And  inclination  fondly  look  for  taste ; 
Hence  hath  the  town  so  of;en  seen  display'd 
Bean  in  burlesque,  high  life  in  masquerade. 

But  when  buld  wits,  not  such  as  jxitch  up  plays. 
Cold  and  correct,  in  these  insipid  days, 
Some  comic  character,  strong  featur'd,  urge 
To  probability's  extremest  verge, 
Where  modest  judgement  her  decree  suspends, 
And,  for  a  time,  nor  censures  nor  commends. 
Where  critics  can't  deternune  on  the  spot. 
Whether  it  is  in  nature  found  or  not. 
There  Woodward  safely  shall  his  uow'rs  exert. 
Nor  fail  of  favor  where  he  shows  desert. 
Hence  he  in  Bobadil  such  praises  bore. 
Such  worthy  praises,  Kitely  scarce  had  more. 

By  turns  iransform'd  into  all  kinds  of  shapes. 
Constant  to  none,Foote  laiighs,cries^  struts,  and 
scrapes : 

Now 
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-®w  in  the  centre,  now  in  van  or  rear, 
i'he  Proteus  sliiits,  bawd,  parson,  auctioneer. 
•  His  strokes  of  hnnior,  and  his  bursts  of  sport. 
Are  all  contiiin'd  in  this  one  word,  Distoit. 

Doth  an)an  stutter,  look  a-squint,  or  halt  ? 
^liinics  draw  humor  out  of  nature's  fault, 
XV'ith  personal  defects  their  mirth  adorn. 
And  hang  misfortunes  out  to  public  sCorn. 
K'en  I,  whom  nature  cast  in  hideous  mould, 
Whom,  having  made,  she  trembled  to  behold, 
Beneath  the  load  of  mimicry  may  groan. 
And  find  that  nature's  errors  are  my  own. 

Shadows  behind  of  FooteandWoJKJ  ward  came; 
Wilkinson  this,  Ohrien  was  that  name. 
Strange  to  relate,  but  wonderfully  true, 
.  That  eve,n  shadows  liave  their  shadows  too  ! 
With  not  a  single  comic  pow'r  endu'd, 
The  first  a  mere  mere  mimic's  njimic  stood  ; 
The  last,  by  nature  fbriyi'd  to  please,  who  shows, 
In  Jonson's  Stephen,  whicii  way  Genius  g^rows; 
Self  quite  put  off,  aflects,  with  too  much  art. 
To  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled  part ; 
Adopts  his  shrug,  his  wink,  his  stare;  jiay,  more, 
His  voice,  and  croaks  ;  for  Woodward  croak'd 
When adullcopiersimplegrace neglects,  [before. 
And  rests  his  imitation  in  defects, 
We  readily  forgive  ;  but  such  vile  arts 
Are  doul)le  guilt  in  men  of  real  parts. 

By  Jiature  form'd  in  her  perversest  mood. 
With  no  one  requisite  of  art  endu'd. 
Next  Jackson  came.  — Observe  that  settled  glare, 
"\Miich  better  speaks  a  pupjjet  than  a  player  : 
List  to  that  voire  —  did  ever  Discord  hear 
Sounds  so  well  fitted  to  her  untun'd  ear  ? 
W^hen,  to  ewforce  some  very  tender  |)art. 
The  right-hand  sleeps  by  instinct  on  the  heart. 
His  soul,  of  every  other  thought  bereft. 
Is  anxious  only  where  to  place  the  left ; 
He  sobs  and  pants  to  sooth  his  weeping  spouse, 
To  sooth  his  weeping  mother,  turns  and  bows. 
Awkward,  embarrass'd,  stiff,  without  the  skill 
Of  moving  gracefully,  or  standing  still. 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother, 
Desii!ous  seems  to  run  away  from  t*  other. 

Some  errors,  handed  down  from  age  to  age, 
Plead  custom's  force,  and  still  possess  the  st;ige. 
That's  vile  —  should  we  a  parent's  faults  adore. 
And  err,  because  our  Others  err'd  before  ? 
If,  innattcntive  to  the  author's  mind, 
Some  actors  made  the  jest  they  could  not  find. 
If  by  low  tricks  they  marr'd  finr  nature's  mien, 
Andf  blurr'd  the  graces  of  the  simple  scene, 
$hall  we,  if  reason  rightly  is  cmploy'd, 
Not  see  their  faults,  or  seeing  not  avoid  ? 
"VVhen  Falstaff  stands  detected  in  a  lie, 
Why,  without  meaning,  rolls  Love's  glassy  eye? 
Why  ? — there's  no  cause  — at  least  no  cause  we 
It  was  the  fashion  twenty  years  ago  :  [know  — 
Fashion,  a  word  which  knaves  and  fools  may  use 
Their  knavery  and  folly  to  excuse. 
To  copy  beautie?,  forfeits  all  pretence 
To  fame  —  to  copy  faults,  is  want  of  sense. 

Yet  (tho'  in  some  particulars  he  fails. 
Some  few  particulars,  where  mode  prevails) 


If  in  these  hallow'd  times,  when  sober,  sad. 

All  gentlemen  are  melancholy  mad, 

When  'tis  not  deem'd  so  great  a  crime  by  half 

To  violate  a  vestal,  as  to  laugh, 

llude  mirth  may  hope  jnesumptuous  to  engage 

An  act  of  toleration  for  the  stage. 

All  courtiers  will,  like  reasonable  creatures. 

Suspend  vain  fashion,  and  unscrue  their  features j 

Old  Falstaff,  play'd  by  Love,  shall  please  once 

more, 
And  humor  set  the  audience  in  a  roar. 

Actors  I've  seen,  and  of  no  vulgar  name, 
Wlio,  being  from  one  part  jjossess'd  of  fame, 
Wliether  they  are  tolati^^h,cry,  whinCj  or  bawli 
Still  introduce  that  fav'ritc  part  in  all. 
Here,  Love,  be  cautious —  ne'er  be  thou  betvay'd 
To  call  in  that  wag  FalstafTs  dang'rous  aid  ; 
Like  Goths  of  old,  howe'er  he  seems  afriend. 
He'll  seise  that  throne  you  wish  him  to  defend. 
In  a  peculiar  motild  by  humor  cast, 
For  Falstafifraui'd-r- himself,  the  first  and  last, — 
He  stands  aloof  from  all  — maintains  his  state. 
And  scorns,  like  ScotsHicn,  to  assimulate. 
Vain  all  disguise — too  plain  we  seek  the  tricky 
Tho'  the  knight  wears  the. weeds  of  Dominic, 
And  Boniface,  disgrac'd,  betrays  the  smack. 
In  Anno  Domini,  of  Falstaft"'s  sack. 

Arms  cross'd,  brows  bent,  eyes    fix'd,    feet 
marching  slow, 
A  band  of  malcontents  with  spleen  o'el'flow  j 
Wrapt  in  conceit's  impenetrable  fog, 
V\  bich  pride,  like  Phoebus,  draws  from  ev'rvbogj 
They  curse  the  managers,  and  curse  the  town. 
Whose  partial  favor  keeps  such  merit  down. 

But  if  some  man  more  hardy  than  the  rest. 
Should  dare  attack  these  gtiatlings  in  their  ncsti 
At  once  they  rise  with  impotence  of  rage. 
Whet  t  heir  small  stings,  and  buzz  about  the  stage. 
**  'Tis  breach  of  j)rivilege  !  —  Shall  any  dare 
To  arm  satiric  truth  against  a  player  ? 
Prescriptive  rights  we  plead  time  out  of  mind  ; 
Actors, unlash'd  theihselves,  may  lash  rnaiikind." 

What !  shall  opinion  then,  of  nature  frcre 
And  lib'ral  as  the  vagrant  air,  agree 
To  rust  in  chains  like  these,  impos'd  by  things 
Which,  less  than  nothing,  apethe  |)ride "of kings? 
No  —  though  half-poets  wiih  half-players  join 
To  curse  the  freedom  of  each  honest  line  ; 
Though  rage  and  malice  dim  their  laded  cheek  ; 
Wh.tt  theMuse  freely  thinks,  she'll  freely  speak. 
With  just  disdain  of  ev'ry  paltrv  sneer, 
Stranger  alike  -to  flattery  and  fear. 
In  purpose  fix'd,  and  to  herself  a  rule, 
PnblicTontempt  shall  wait  the  public  fool. 

Austin  would  always  glistcti  in  French  silks, 
Ackman  v.ould  Norris  be,  awd  Packer  VVilks. 
For  who,  like  Ackman,  can  with  humor  please? 
Who  can  like  Packer,  charm  with  sprightly  ease? 
Higher  than  all  the  rest,  see  Bransby  strut : 
A  mighty  Gulliver  in  Lilliput! 
Ludicrous  Nature  !  which  at  once  could  show 
A  man  so  very  high,  so  very  low. 

If  [  forget  thee,  Biakcs,  or  if  I  say 
Aught  hurtful^  may  I  ne\  er  see  thee  play  ! 

Z  2  Let 
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Let  criticp,  with  a  supercilious  air, 

Decry  thy  varioii?  merit,  and  declare 

Frenchmen  is  still  at  top  ; — but  scorn  that  rage 

Which  in  attacking  thee,  attacks  the  age. 

French  follies,  universally  enibrac'd. 

At  once  provoke  oiir  mirth,  and  form  our  taste. 

Long,  from  a  nation  ever  hardly  us'd, 
At  random  censur'd,  wantonly  ab'us'd, 
"Have  Britons  drawn  their  sport,  vvithpartialview 
I'^orni'd  gen'ral  notions  Ironi  the  rascal  few ; 
Condemn'd  a  people,  n'^  for  viees  known, 
Which,  from  their  country  hanish'd,  seek  our 

OWH. 

At  length,  howe'er,  the  slavish  chain  is  broke. 
And  sense,  awaken'd,  scorns  lier  antient  yoke  : 
^^aught  by  thee,  Ale  dy,  we  now  learn  to  raise 
Mirth  from  their  foibles  ;  from  their  virtues, 
praise. 
Nc.Ktcame  the  legion,  which  our^S'^wwrrBayes 
From  alleys,  here  and  there,  contriv'd  to  rais'e, 
F'lush'd  with  vast  hopes,  and  certain  to  succeed 
WithW' its  who  cannot  write,andscarcecan  read. 
Vet'rans  no  more  support  the  rotten  cause. 
No  more  from  F^lliot's  worth  they  reap  applause; 
Eiich  on  himself  determines  to  rely, 
Be  Yates  disbanded,  and  let  Elliot  fly. 
Never  did  play'rs  so  well  an  author  fit. 
To  nature  dead,  and  foes  declar'd  to  wit. 
So  loud  each  tongue,  so  eniptv  was  each  head, 
So  much  they  talk'd,  so  very  little  said, 
So  wondrous  dull,  and  yet  so  wondrous  vain. 
At  once  so  willing,  and  unfit  to  reign. 
That  reason  swore,  nor  would  the  oath  recall. 
Their  mighty  master's  soul  inforui'd  them  all. 

As  one  with  various  disappointments  sad. 
Whom  dulness  only  kept  from  being  mad. 
Apart  from  all  the  rest  great  Murphy  came  — 
Common  to  fools  and  wits,  the  rage  of  fame. 
What  tho'  the  sons  of  nonsense  hail  him  sir*. 
Auditor,  author,  manager,  and  squire. 
His  restless  soul's  ambition  stops  not  there  — 
To  make  his  triumphs  perfect,  dub  him  player. 

In  person  tall,  a  figure  form 'd  to  plen.^e, 
Ifsymmetrv  could  charm,  depriv'd  of  ease; 
When  motionless  he  stands,  we  all  approve  ; 
W^hat  pity  'tis  the  thing  was  made  to  move  1 

His  voice,  in  one  dull,  deep,  unv'aried  sound, 
Seems  to  break  forth  from  caverns  under  grouud. 
FroFxi  hollow  chest  the  low  sepulchral  note 
Unwilling  heaves,  and  struggles  in  his  throat. 

Could  authors  butcherM  give  an  actor  grace. 
All  must  to  him  resign  the  foremost  place.     , 
When  he  attempts,  in  some  one  fav'rite  part, 
To  ape  the  feelings  of  a  manly  heart. 
His  honest  feature  the  disguise  defy. 
And  his  face  loudly  ^ives  his  tongue  the  lye. 

Still  in  extremes,  he  knows  no  happj'  mean, 
Or  raving  mad,  or  stupidly  serene. 
In  cold-wrought  scenes  the  lifeless  actor  flags. 
In  passion,  tears  the  passion  into  rags. 
Can  none  remember  ?  —  Yes  — IJcnow  all  m  nst-«— 
When  in  the  Moor  he  ground  his  teeth  to  dust. 


When  o'er  the  stage  he  folly's  standard  bore, 
\\  hilstconui\onsensesU)odtremblingatthedoor. 

How  few  are  found  with  real  talents  bleiss'd  I 
FcAver  with  nature's  gifts  contented  rest. 
Man  from  his  sphere  eccentric  starts  astray  ; 
All  hunt  for  fame  ;  but  most  mistake  the  way. 
Bred  at  St.  Oiner's  to  ihe  shuftiing  trade. 
The  lio|>eful  youth  a  Jesuit  might  have  made. 
With  various  readings  stor'd  his  empty  skull, 
Learu'd  without  sense,  and  venerably  dull. 
Or,  at  some  banker's  desk,  like  many  niore. 
Content  to  tell  that  two  and  two  niake  four, 
His  nauje  had  stood  in  city's  annals  fair, 
And  prudent  dulness  mark'd  him  for  a  mayor. 

What  then  could  tempt  thee,  in  a  critic  age^ 
Such  blooming  hopes  to  forfeit  on  a  stage  ? 
Could  it  be  worth  thy  wondrous  waste  of  pains 
To  publish  to  the  world  thy  lack  of  brains  ? 
Or  might  not  reason  e'en  to  thee  have  shown 
Thy  greatest  praise  had  been  to  live  unknown; 
Yet  let  not  vanity,  like  thine,  despair  : 
Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care. 

A  vacant  throne  high  plac'd  in  Smithfield  view. 
To  sacred  dulness  and  her  first-born  due  ; 
Thither  with  haste  in  happy  hour  repair, 
Thy  birth-right  claim,  nor  fear  a  rival  there. 
Shuier  himself  shall  own  thyjuster  clainj. 
And  venal  Ledgers  puft' their  Murphy's  name. 
Whilst  Vaughau*  orDapper,call  him  whichyou 

will. 
Shall  blow  the  tj-umpet,  and  give  out  tlie  bill. 

There  rule  secure  f"rom  critics  and  from  sense. 
Nor  once  shall  genius  rise  to  give  offence  ; 
Eternal  peace  shall  bless  the  happy  shore. 
And  little  fifctions  break  thy  rest  no  more. 

From  Covent-Garden  crowds  promiscuous  go. 
Whom  the  Muse  knows  not,  nor  desires  to  know, 
Vet'rans  they  seem'd,  but  knew  of  arms  no  more 
Than  if,  till  that  time,  arms  they  never  bore  : 
Like  ^Vestminster -militia  train'd  to  fight. 
They  scarcely  knew  the  left  hand  from  the  right. 
Asham'd  among  such  troops  to  show  their  head. 
Their  chiefs  were  scaiter'd,  and  their  heroes  fled. 

Sparks  at  his  glass  sat  comfortably  down 
To  sej)'ratc  frown  from  smile,  and  smile  from 

irown  : 
Smith,  the  genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart. 
Smith  was  just  gone  to  school  to  say  his  part : 
Ross  (a  mislortune  which  we  often  meet) 
Was  fust  asleep  at  dear  Statira's  feet ; 
Statira,  with  lier  hero  to  agree. 
Stood  on  her  feet  as  fast  asleep  as  he  : 
Macklin,  wholargelydeals  in  half-form'd  sounds, 
W  ho  wantonly  transgresses  nature's  bounds, 
Whose  acting  's  hard,  affected,  and  constrain'd. 
Whose  features,  as  each  other  they  disdain'd. 
At  variance  set,  inflexible  and  coarse. 
Ne'er  know  the  workings  of  united  force, ' 
Ne'er  kindly  soften  to  each  other's  aid. 
Nor  show  the  mingled  pow'rs  of  light  and  shade;      ^ 
No  longer  for  a  thankless  stage  concern'd. 
To  worthier  thoughts  his  mighty  genius  turned  j 
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Haran^u'd,  gave  lectures,  made  each  simple  elf 
Almost  as  good  a  speaker  as  himself; 
Whilst  the  whole  town,  mad  with  mistaken  zeal. 
An  awkward  rage  for  elocution  feel  ; 
Dull  cits  and  grave  divines  his  praise  proclaim, 
And  join  witii  Sheridan's  their  MackUn's  name : 
Shuter,  who  never  car'd  a  single  pin 
Whether  he  left  out  nonsense,  or  put  in. 
Who  aim'd  at  wit,  tho',  leveH'd  in  the  dark. 
The  random  arrow  seldom  hit  the  mark. 
At  IsliuCTton,  all  by  the  plarid  stream 
Where  City  swains  in  lap  of  dulncss  dream. 
Where, quiet  asher streams  theirstrains  do  How, 
That  all  the  patron  hv  the  bards  may  know, 
Secret  as  night,  with  [Jolt's  expcrienc'd  aid. 
The  plan  of  future  operations  laid, 
Projected  scheanes  the  summer  months  to  cheer. 
And  spin  out  happy  f  >lly  through  the  \ear. 

But   think   not,   though  these  dastardtchiefo 
arc  fled. 
That  Covenl-Garden  troops  shall  want  a  head  : 
Harlequin  comes  their  chief!  —  See  from  atur 
The  hero  seated  in  fantastic  car  ! 
Wedded  to  novelty,  his  only  arms       [cliarm*;  ; 
Are  wooden   swords,    wands,    talistnans,    and 
On  one  side  folly  sits,  by  «ome  call'd  fun, 
And  on  the  other,  his  arch-patron,  Lun. 
Behind,  for  liberty  a-thirst  in  vain. 
Sense,  helpless  captive,  drags  the  galling  chain. 
Six  rude  mis-shapen  beasts  tlie  chariot  draw, 
Whom  reason  loaths,  and  i.titure  never  saw  ; 
Monsters  with  tails  of  ice,  and  heads  of  fne; 
(rorgons  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire. 
Each  was  bestrode  by  full  as  monstrous  wight, 
Giant,  dwarf,  genius,  elf,  hermaphrodite. 
The  town,  as  usual,  met  him  in  full  cry  ; 
The  town,  as  usual,  knew  no  reai«on  why. 
But  fashion  so  directs,  and  moderns  raise 
On  fashion's  mould' ringbasetheirtransient  praise. 

Next,  to  the  field  a  band  of  females  draw 
Their  force  ;  for  Britain  ovvns  no  salicpic  law  : 
Just  to  their  worth,  we  female  rites  admit. 
Nor  bar  their  claim  to  empire  or  to  wit. 

First,  giggling,  plotting  chandx-rmaids  arrive, 
Hoyxlens  and  romps,  led  on  by  Gen'ral  Clive. 
In  s[)ite  of  outward  blemishes,  she  shohe 
For  humor  fam'd,  and  humor  all  her  own. 
Easy,  as  if  at  home,  the  stage  she  trod, 
Kor  sought  the  critic's  praise,  nor  fear'd  his  rod. 
Original  in  spirit  and  in  ease. 
She  plcas'd  by  hiding  all  attempts  to  please. 
No  comic  actress  ever  yet  could  raise, 
On  humor's  base,  more  merit  or  more  praise. 

W  ith  all  the  native  vigor  ot  sixteen. 
Among  the  merry  troop  conspicuous  seen. 
See  lively  l*ope  advance  in  gig  and  trip, 
Corinna,  Cherry,  Honeycomb,  and  Snip. 
Not  without  art,  but  yet  to  nature  true. 
She  charms  the  town  with  humor  just,  yet  new. 
Cheer'd  by  her  promise,  we  the  less  deplore 
The  fatal  time  when  Clive  shall  be  no  more. 

Lo  1  Vincent  comes —  with  simple  gcace  ar- 
ray'd. 
She  laughs,  at  paltry  arts,  and  scorus  parade. 
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Nature  through  her  is  by  reflection  shown. 
Whilst  Guy  once  more  knows  Polly  for  his  own. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  diffidence  and  fear  — 
I  see  it  all,  but  nmst  forgive  it  here. 
Defects  like  these,  which  modest  terrors  cause, 
h'rom  impudence  itself  extort  ap])lause. 
Candor  and  reason  still  take  virtue's  part ; 
We  love  e'en  foibks  in  so  good  a  heart. 

Let  Tommy  Ante,  with  usual  pomp  of  style. 
Whose  chief,  whose  only  merit's  to  compile. 
Who,  meanly  pilfering  here  and  there  a  bit. 
Deals  nmsic  out  as  Murphy  deals  out  wit. 
Publish  j)roposals,  laws  for  taste  ])rescribe. 
And  chant  the  [)raise  of  an  Italian  tribe  : 
Let  him  reverse  kind  nature's  first  decrees. 
And  tciich  e'en  Brent  a  method  not  to  please  j 
But  never  shall  a  truly  British  age 
Bear  a  vile  race  of  eunuchs  on  the  stage. 
The  boasted  work  's  call'd  National  in  vain. 
If  one  Italian  voice  pollutes  the  strain.     - 
Where  tyrants  rule,  and  slaves  with  joy  obey, 
r^et  slavish  minstrels  pour  th' enervate  lay  ; 
To  Britons  far  more  noble  pleasures  spring. 
In  native  tiotes  while  Beard  and  Vincent  sing. 


Miglit  { 


i";ure  i2;ive 


a  title  unto  fame. 


What  rival  should  with  Yates  dispute  Jier  claim? 
But  justice  may  not  ])ariial  trophies  raise. 
Nor  sink  the  actress  in  the  woman's  praise. 
Still  hand  in  hand  her  words  and  actions  g.o. 
And  the  heart  feels  more  than  the  features  show  : 
For,  throu^^h  the  regions  of  that  beauteous  face, 
We  no  variety  of  passions  trace  ; 
Dead  to  the  soft  emotions  of  the  heart. 
No  kindred  softness  can  those  eyes  impart; 
The  bro^v,  still  tix'd  in  sorrow's  sullen  frame. 
Void  of  distinction,  marks  all  parts  the  same. 

What  '3  a  fine  persim,  or  a  beauteous  face. 
Unless  deportment  gives  them  decent  grace? 
BIcss'd  with  ail  other  requisites  to  please,         , 
Some  want  the  striking  elegance  of  case; 
The  curious  eye  their  awkward  movement  tires  \ 
They  seem  like  puppets  led  about  by  wires. 
Others,  like  stat^ies,  in  one  posture  still, 
(live  great  ideas  of  the  workman's  skill ; 
Wond'ring,  his  art  we  praise  the  more  we  vie^v. 
And  only  grieve  he  gave  not  motion  too. 
Weak  of  themselves  are  what  we  beauties  call; 
It  is  the  manner  which  gives  strength  to  all. 
This  teaches  ev'ry  beauty  to  unite,' 
And  brings  them  forward  in  the  noblest  light. 
Happy  in  this,  behold,  amidst  the  throng, 
\V' ith  transient  gleam  ofgrace,Hart  sweeps  along. 

If  all  the  wonders  of  external  grace, 
A  person  finely  tm-n'd,  a  mould  of  face. 
Where,  union  rare,  expression's  lively  force 
With  beauty's  softest  magic  holds  discourse. 
Attract  the  eye ;  if  feelings  void  of  art 
Rouse  the  quick  passions,  and  inflame  the  heart; 
If  music,  sweetly  breathing  from  the  tongtie. 
Captives  the  ear.  Bride  must  not  pass  unsung. 

Whenfear,  which  rank  ill-naturecallsconceit. 
By  time  and  custom  conquer'd,  shall  retreat ; 
When  judgement,  tutor'd  by  experience  sage. 
Shall  shoot  abroad,  and  gather  strength  from  age  ; 
Z  3  Whea 
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When  hcav'n  in  mercy  shall  the  stage  release 
From  the  dull  slumbers  of  a  still-life  piece  ; 
When  some  stale  flow'r,  disgraceful  to  the  walk, 
Which  longhathhung,tho\vither'd  on  the  stalk. 
Shall  kindly  drop  then  Bride  shall  mukehervvay. 
And  meric  hnd  a  passage  to  the  day  ; 
Brought  into  action  she  at  once  shall  raise 
Her  own  renown,  and  justify  our  praise. 

Form'd  for  the  tragic  scene,  to  grace  the  stage 
With  rival  excellence  of  love  and  rage. 
Mistress  of  each  soft  art,  with  matchless  skill 
To  turn  and  wind  the 'passions  as  she  will  ;■ 
To  melt  the  heart  with  sympathetic  woe, 
Awake  the  sigh  and  teach  the  tear  t(,)  How  ; 
To  put  on  phrensy's  wild  distracted  glare. 
And  freeze  the  soul  with  horror  and  despair; 
With  just  desert  enroU'd  in  endless  fame. 
Conscious  of  worth  superior.  Gibber  came. 

When  poor  Alicia's  mad'ning  brains  arc  rack'd. 
And  strongly  imag'd  griefs  her  mind  distract  ; 
Struck  with  her  grief,  I  catch  the  madness  too! 
My  brains  turn  round,  the  headless  trunk  I  view  ! 
The  roof  cracks,  shakes,  and  falls! — new  horrors 

rise, 
And  reason  buried  in  the  ruin  lies. 

Nobly  disdainful  of  each  slavish  art. 
She  makes  her  first  attack  upon  the  heart, 
Pleas'd  with  her  summons,  it  receives  her  laws. 
And  all  is  silence,  sympathy,  applause. 

But  when  by  fond  ambitioiK  drawn  asideT 
Giddy  with  praise,  and  pufl'd  with  female  pride. 
She  quits  the  tragic  scene,  and,  in  pretence 
To  comic  merit,  breaks  down  nature's  fence  j 
I  scarcely  can  believe  my  ears  or  eyes. 
Or  find  out  Gibber  through  the  dark  disguise. 

Pritchard,  by  nature  for  the  stage  design'd. 
In  person  graceful,  and  in  sense  refin'd  ; 
Her  heart  as  much  as  nature's  friend  became,  ^ 
Her  voice  as  free  from  blemish  as  her  fame. 
Who  knows  so  well  in  majesty  to  |)lease, 
Attemper'd  with  the  graceful  charms  of  ease? 

When  Gongreves  favor'd  pantomime  to  grace. 
She  comes  a  captive  queen  of  Morish  race  ; 
When  love,  hate,  jealousv,  despair  and  rage. 
With  wildest  luiTiults  in  her  breasi  engage; 
^till  equal  to  herself  is  Zara  seen  ; 
Her  passions  are^the  passions  of  a  queen. 

Where  shetomurrherwhetsthetimorousThane, 
T  feel  ambition  rush  through  ev'ry  vein  ; 
Persuasion  hangs  upon  her  daring  tongue. 
My  heart  grows  flint,  and  ev'ry   nerve's  new 
strung. 

In  comedy — *'  Nay,  there,"  cries  critic,**  hold, 
PritchaVl's  for  comedy  too  fat  and  old. 
Who  can,  with  patience,  bear  the  grey  coquette, 
Or  force  a  laijgh  with  over-grown  Julett  ? 
Her  speech,  look,  action,  humor,  all  are  just; 
But  then,  her  age  and  figure  give  disgust." 

Are  foibles,  then,  and  graces  of  the  mind. 
In  real  life,  to  size  or  agecorifin'd? 
Do  spirits  flow,  and"  is  good  breeding  plac'd 
In  any  set  circumference  of  waist  ? 
As  we  grow  old,  doth  affectation  cease. 
Or  gives  not  age  new  vigor  to  caprice  ? 


If  in  origijials  these  things  appear, 
Why  should  we  bar  them-in  tiie  copy  here? 
The  nice  punctilio-mongers  of  this  age, 
Thegrand  minute  reformers  of  the  stage. 
Slaves  to  propriety  of  ev'ry  kind,' 
Some  standard-measure  for  each  part  should  find. 
Which  when  the' best  of  actors  shall  exceed. 
Let  it  devolve  to  one  of  smaller  breed. 
All  actors  too  upon  the  back  should  bear 
Certificate  of  birth  —  tmie,when — place,  where; 
For  how  can  critics  rightly  fix  their  worth. 
Unless  they  know  the  minute  of  their  birth  ? 
An  audience  too,  deceiv'd,  may  find  too  late 
That  they  have  clapp'd  an  actor  out  of  date. 

Figure,  I  own,  at  first  may  give  oft'ence. 
And  narshly  strike  the  eye's  too  curious  sense  : 
But  when  perfections  of  tlie  mind  break  forth, 
Hvmior's  chaste  sallies,  judgement's  solid  worth; 
When  the  pure  genuine  flame,  by  nature  taught. 
Springs  into  sense,  and  ev'ry  action's  thought ; 
Before  such  merit  all  objections  fly  ; 
Pritchard's  genteel,  aiid  Garrick'ssix  feet  high. 

Ofthavel,  Pritchard,  seen  thy  wond'rons skill, 
Confess'd  thee  great,  but  find  thee  greater  still. 
Thatworth  which  shone  in  scattered  rays  before^ 
('oliected  now,  breaks  forth  with  double  j)ow'r. 
The  Jealous  W'ite  ;  on  that  thy  trophies  raise. 
Inferior  onlv  to  the  author's  praise. 

From-Dublin,  fam'd  in  legions  of  romance 
For  mighty  magic  of  the  enchanted  lanc«. 
With  which  her  heroes  arm'd  victorious  prove. 
And  like  a  flood  rush  o'er  the  land  of  love, 
Mossoj)  and  Barry  came — names  ne'er  desigu'dj 
Bv  fate  in  the  sai:ie  sentence  to  be  join'd. 
Rais'd  by  the  breath  of  popular  acclaim. 
They  mounted  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame;  [height. 
There  the  weak  brain,  made  giddy   with   the 
Spurr'd  on  the  rival  chiefs  to  mortal  fight. 
^hus  sportive  boys  around  some  bason's  brim 
Behold  the  pipe-drawn  bladders  circling  swim: 
But  if,  from  lungs  )nore  potent,  there  arise 
Two  bubbles  of  a  more  than  common  size, 
P^ager  for  honor  they  for  fight  prepare. 
Bubble  meets  bubble,  and  both  sink  to  air. 

Mo8S(^),  attach'd  to  miiita.'y  plan. 
Still  kept  his  eve  fix'd  on  his  rijiht-hand  man. 
Whilst  the  mouth  measures  words  with  seem* 

ing  skill. 
The  right-hand  labors,  and  the  left  lies  still  ; 
For  he  re>solv'd  on  scripture  grounds  to  go, 
What  the  right  doth,  the  left-hand  shall  not 

know. 
W^itli  studied  impropriety  of  speech. 
He  soars  beyond  the  hackney  critic's  reach  ; 
To  epithets  allots  emphatic  state. 
Whilst  principals,  ungrac'd,  like  lacquies  wait  j 
In  wavs  first  trodden  by  himself  excels. 
And  stands  alone  in  indeclinables  ; 
Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb  join. 
To  stamp  new  vigor  on  the  nervous  line  : 
In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll. — 
He,  she,  it,  and,  we,  ye,  they,  fright  the  soul. 

In  person  taller  than  the  common  size, , 
Behold  where  Barry  draws  ftdoiiring  eyes  ! 

Whe» 
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When  lab'rlng;  passions,  in  his  bosom  pent. 
Convulsive  r^ine,  and  strn^-^Uui!;  heave  tor  vent, 
Spectators,  wilh  ini<igin'cl  tenors  warm, 
Anxious  expect  ihc  bursiing  of  the  storm  : 
But,  all  unfit  in  sueh  a  pile  to-dwell, 
His  voice  conies  forth  like  l-',cho  tVoni  her  cell  j 
To  swell  the  tempest  neeflfnl  aid  denies. 
And  all  a-do\vn  the  stage  in  feeble  njurninrs  dies. 

Wiiat  nun,  Jike  Barry,  with  snek   pains  can 
Tn  elocution,  uctlcjn,  character  ?  [err 

What  n)an  could  iiivc,  if  Barry  was  not  here. 
Such  well-applaiided  tenderness  to  I-car  ? 
Who  el^e  could  speak  so  very,  very  fine. 
That  sense  may  kindly  end  with  ev'ry  line  ? 

'  Some  dozen  lines  before  the  ghost  is  there, 
Behold  him  for  the  solemn  scene  prepare. 
See  how  he  frames  his  ejes,  poises  €^'^ch  limb, 
Puts  the  whole  body  into  proper  trim.  —    [art. 
From  whence  welearn,  with  no  great  stretcliof 
Fi\c  lines  hence  comes  a  gliost,  and,  ha!  a  start. 

Whffi  he  appears  most  perfect,  still  we  find 
Something  which  jars  uj)on,  and  hurts  themind. 
W^hatever  lights  upon  a  j)art  are  thrown. 
We  see  too  plainly  they  are  not  his  own. 
No  flame  from  nature  ever  yet  he  caught; 
Nor  knew  a  feeling  which  be  was  not  taught  j 
He  rais'd  his  trophies  on  the  base  of  art, 
And'comi'd  his  passions,  as  he  conn'd  his  part. 

Quin,  from  afar  lur'd  by  the  scent  of  fame, 
A  stage  Lev'tathan,  put  in  his  claim. 
Pupil  of  Better  ton  and  Booth.     Alone, 
SuUeti  he  walkM,  and  doem'd  the  chair  his  own. 
For  how  should  moderns,  inushrooms  of  the  day. 
Who  ne'er  thoscmasters  knew, know  how  to  play? 
Grey-beorded  yei'rans,  wh<j,  with  partial  tongue. 
Extol  the  times  when   they  themselves  were 
VV'hp,  having  lost  all  rclisli  for  the  stiige,  [yoimg; 
Sec  not  their  own  riefects,  but  lash  the  age  ; 
Jleceiv'd  .vith  joyfid  murmers  of  applause 
Their  darling  chief,  and  lin'd  his  fav'rite  cause. 

Far  be  it  from  the  candid  I^Iuse  to  tread 
Insulting  o'er  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
But,  just  to  living  merit,  she  maintains, 
Anddares  the  test,  whilst  Garrick's  genius  reigns  ; 
Antiei-its  in  rain  endeavour  to  excel, 
Happily  prais'd,  if  they  could  act  as  well. 
But  though  prescri])tion's  force  we  disallow, 
Nor  to  antiquity  submissive  bow  ; 
Though  we  deny  imaginary  grace. 
Founded  on  accidei^»ts  of  time  and  place  ; 
Yet  real  worth  of  every  growth  shall  bear 
Due  praise,  normust  we,  Qnin,  forget  thee  there. 

His  words  bore  sterling  weight,  nervous  and 
In  manly  tides  of  sense  they  roll'd  along,  [strong 
Happy  in  art,  he  chiefly  had  pretence 
To  keep  up  numbers,  yet  not  forfeit  sense. 
No  actor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 
In  all  the  labor'd  artifice  of  speech. 

Speech!  isthatall?  —  And  shall  an  actor  found 
.  An  universal  fame  on  partial  ground  ? 
Parrots  themselves  speak  properly  by  rote. 
And  in  six  months,  my  dog  shall  howl  by  note. 
I  laugh  at  those,  who,  wh.'^n  the  stage  they  tread, 
Neglect  the  heart,  to  compliment  the  head  j 


With  strict  propriety  their  care's  confin'd 
To  weigh  out  words,  while  passion  halts  behind. 
To  syllable-dissectors  they  appeal, 
Allow  them  accent,  cadence, — fools  may  feci ; 
But,  spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves. 
Those  who  would  make  us  feel,  must  feci  them- 
selves. 

His  eyes,  in  gloomy  socket  taught  to  roll,, 
Proclaim'd  the  sullen  habit  of  Jiis  soul. 
Heavy  anrl  phlegmatic  he  trod  the  stage. 
Too  ])roud  for  tenderness^  too  dull  for  rage. 
V\'hen  Hector's  lovely  window  shines  in  tears,' 
Or  Howe's  gay  rake  dependant  virtue  jeers. 
With  the  same  cast  of  features  he  is  seen 
To  chide  the  libertine,  and  court  the  queen. 
From  thetamescene,  whichwit  bout  passionflows. 
With  just  de,!?ert  his  reputation  rose  ; 
Nor  lc-)S  he  pleas'd,  wh.en,  on  some  surly  plan. 
He  was,  at  once,  the  actbr  and  the  man. 

In  Brute  he  shone  unequali'd  :  all  agree 
Garrick's  not  half  so  great  a  brute  as  he. 
When  Calo's  lalior'd  scenes  are  brought  to  view, 
With  ecjual  praise  the  actor  labor'd  too  ; 
For  SI  ill  you'll  find,  trace  passions  tojtheir  root, 
Small  diA'rence  'twixt  the  Stoic  and  the  brute. 
In  fancied  scenes,  as  in  life's  real  n'an. 
He  could  not  for  a  moment  sink  the  man. 
In  whatc'ercast  his  character  wa^  laid. 
Self  still,  like  oil,  upon  the  surface  play'd. 
Nature,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill,  crept  in  : 
Horatio,  J>»raK,  Falstaff, — still  'twas  Quin. 

Next  follows  Sheridan — a  doubtful  aame. 
As  yet  unsettled  in  the  rank  of  fame. 
This,  fondly  lavish  in  his  praises  grown. 
Gives  him  all  merit :  That  allows  him  none. 
Between  them  both  we'll  steer  tlie  middlecourse. 
Nor,  loving  praise,  rob  judgcmeiit  of  her  force. 

Just  his  conceptions,  natural  and  great : 
His  feelings  strong,  his   ^vo^ds   enforc'd  with 

weight.  ' 

Wasspeech-fanrdOwinhimself  to  hearhim  speak. 
Envy  would  drive  the  color  from  his  cheek  : 
But  step-dame  nature,  nigsiard  of  her  grace, 
Deny'd  the  social  pow'rs  of  voice  and  face. 
Fix'd  in  one  frame  of  features,  glare  of  eye. 
Passions,  like  chaos,  in  confusion  lie  : 
In  vain  the  wonders  of  his  skill  are  try'd 
To  form  distinctions  nature  hath  deny'd. 
His  voice  no  touch  of  harmony  admits. 
Irregularly  deep  and  shrill  by  fits  : 
The  two  extremes  appear  like  man  and  wife. 
Coupled  together  for  the  sake  of  strife.      [such 

His  action's   always   strong,  but  sometimes 
That  candor  must  declare  he  acts  too  much. 
W^hy  must  Impatience  fall  three  paces  back  ; 
Why  paces  three  return  to  the  attack  ? 
Why  is  the  right-leg  too  forbid  to  stir. 
Unless  in  motion  semicircular  ? 
Why  must  the  hero  wilh  the  Nailor  vie. 
And  hurl  the  close-clench'd  fist  at  nose  or  eye? 
In  royal  John,  with  Philip  angry  grown, 
I  thought  he  would  have  knock'd  ])Oor  Davies 
Inhuman  tyrant !  was  It  not  a  shame,    [down. 
To  fright  a  king  so  harmless  a«d  so  tame  ? 
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But,  spite  of  all  defects,  liis  glories  rise; 
And  art,  byjudgement  forni'd,  with  nature  vies : 
Behold  him  sound  the  depth  of  Hubert's  soul. 
Whilst  in  his  own  contending  passions  roll  ; 
View  the  whole  scene,  with  cri  tic  judgementsoan, 
And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 
Where  he  falls  short,  'tis  nature's  fault  alone  j 
Where  he  succeeds,  the  merit  's  all  his  own. 

LastGarrick  came.  Behind  him  thronga  train. 
Of  snarling  critics,  ignorant  as  vain. 

One  finds  out, —  **  Pie  's  of  stiiture  somewhat 
low,  — 
*'  Your  hero  always  should  be  tall,  you  know.  — 
<'  True  natural  greatness  all  consists  in  height," 
Prodiiceyour  voucher,  critic. —  "Serjeantlvite." 

Another  can't  forgive  the  paltry  arts 
By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts  ; 
Mere  pieces  of  finesse,  traps  for  applause  — 
*'  Avaunt,  unnatural  start,  affected  pause." 

Forme,  by  nature  fonn'd  tojudgewithphlegm; 
I  can't  acquit  by  wholesale,  nor  condemn. 
The  best  things  carried  to  excess  are  wrong  : 
The  start  may  be  too  frecpient,  pause  too  long  : 
But  only  us'd  in  proper  time  and  ])lace. 
Severest  judgement  must  allow  them  grace. 

If  bunglers,  form'd  on  imitation's  plan,   • 
Just  in  the  way  that  monkies  mimic  man. 
Their  copied  scene  with  mangled  arts  disgrace. 
And  paupe  and  start  with  the  same  vacant  face  ; 
We  join  the  critic  laugh  ;  those  tricks  we  scorn, 
Which  spoil  the  scenes  they  mean  them  to  adorn. 
But  when,  from  nature's  pure  and  genuine  source. 
These  strokes  of  acting  flow  with  gen'rous  force  j 
When  in  the  features  all  the  soul  's  portray'd, 
And  passions,  such  as  Garrick's,  aredisplay'd  ; 
To  me  they  seem  from  quickest  feelings  caught : 
Each  start  is  nature  ;  and  each  pause  is  thought. 

When  reason  yields  to  passion's  wild  alarms. 
And  the  whole  state  of  man  is  up  in  arms ; 
What  but  a  critic  could  condemn  the  player. 
For  pausing  here,  when  cool  sense  pauses  there? 
Whilst^  working  from  the  heart,  the  fire  I  trace. 
And  mark  it  strongly  flaming  to  the  face  5 
Whilst,  in  each  sound,  1  hear  the  very  man  ; 
I  cant  't  catch  words,  and  pity  those  who  can. 

I^et  wits,  like  spiders,  from  the  tortur'd  brain 
Fine-draw  the  critic  web  with  curious'  pain  ; 
Thegods,— -a-kindnessl  with  thanks  must  pay,— 
Have  form'd  me  of  a  coarser  kind  of  clay  ; 
Nor  stung  with  envy,  nor  with  sjileen  diseas'd, 
A  poor  dull  creature,  still  with  nature  pleas'd  j 
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And,  pleas'd  with  nature,  must  be  pleas'd  with 
thee. 
Now  mightl  tell,  how  silence  reign'd  through- 
out,' 
And  deep  attention  hush'd  the  rabble  rout : 
Hmv  ey'ry  claimant,  tortur'd  with  desire, 
\Vu'>  pale  as  ashes,  or  as  red  as  fire  : 
But,  Ipose  to  fam.e,  the  Mu§e  more  simply  acts. 
Rejects  all  flourish,  and  relates  mere  facts. 
The  judges,  as  the  several  parties  came, 
^'ith  temper  heard,  with  judgement  weigh'd 
each  claim. 


And,  in  their  sentence  happily  agreed, 

In  name  of  both,  great  Shakspearc  thus  decreed  j 

*'  If  manlysensej  if  nature  link'd  with  art; 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ; 
If  pow'rs  of  acting  vast  and  unconfm'd  ; 
If  fewest  faults  with  greatest  beauties  join'd; 
Ifstrongexpression,  and  strange  pow'rs  which  lie 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye  ; 
If  feelings  which  few  hearts  like  his  can  know. 
And  which  no  face  so  well  as  his  can  show  ; 
Deservethepref'rence  j — Garrick,  take  the  chair; 
Nor  quit  it —  till  thou  place  an  equal  there." 


§  35.  The  Pleasures  of  Imaginalion.  Akenside. 

BOOK     I. 

With  what  attractive   charms  this  goodly 

frame 
Of  nature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men  ;  and  what  the  pleasing  stores 
Which  beauteous  imitation  thence  derives 
To  deck  the  poet's,  or  the  j)ainter's  toil ; 
My  verse  unfolds.     Attend,  ye  gentle  powers 
Of  musical  delight !  and,  while  I  sing 
Your  gifts, your  honors,  dance  around  my  strain. 
Thou,  smiling  queen  of  cv'ry  tunefid  breast. 
Indulgent  fimcy  !   from  the  fruitful  banks 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 
Frtsh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present:  and  with  thee 
Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings 
Wafting  ten  thousand  colors  through  the  air. 
Which,  bv  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye. 
She  blends  and  shifts  at  will,  through  countless 

forms, 
Her  wild  creation.     Goddess  of  the  lyre 
\^'hic'h  rides  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere. 
Wilt  ihou,  eternal  Harmony !  descend 
And  join  this  festive  train?  for  with  thee  comes 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sj)orts, 
MajesticTruth;and  whereTruth  deigns  to  come. 
Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 
Be  present,  all  ye  Genii,  who  conduct 
The  wandering  footsteps  Of  the  youthful  bard. 
New  to  your  springs  and  shades  :  who  touch  hia 

ear 
With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  eye. 
The  bloom  of  pature,  and  befi)re  him  turn 
The  goyest,  happiest  attitude  of  things. 
Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  pociic  strain 
The  critic-Acrse  employed  ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name  ;  for  fruitless  is  the  attempt. 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil 
Obsure,  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.     Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius  \  nature's  hand 
Musi  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle  wiuj^g 
I'mpatient  of  the  painful  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit,  there  to  breathe  at  large 
^Ethereal  air,  with  bards  and  sages  old. 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.  These  flattering  scenes 
To  this  neglected  labc»r  court  my  song; 
Yet  not  unconscious  Avhat  a  doubtful  task 
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To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  min^l. 
Ana  to  most  subtile  and  mysterious  things 
Give  color,  strength,  and  motion.  But  the  love 
Of  nature  and  the  Muses  bids  explore. 
Through  secret  p^iths  ercwhile  untrod  by  man. 
The  fair  poetic  region,  to  detect 
Uniasted  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  draughts. 
And  shade  my  temples  with  unfading  flowers 
Cull'd  from  the  laureate  \ale's  profound  recess. 
Where  never  poet  gain'd  a  wreath  before. 
From  hearen  my  strains  begin:  from  heaven 

descends 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the  human  breast. 
And  love  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy 
And  inspiraiion.     Kre  the  radiant  sun 
Spraiis:  from  the  east,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 
The  moon  suspended  her  serencr  lamp ; 
Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams  adorn'd  the 

globe. 
Or  Wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  lore  ; 
Then  liv'd  the  Almigiity  One :  then,  deep  retir'd 
In  his  unfathom'd  essence,  viev/'d  the  forms. 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things  ; 
The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp. 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling 

globe, 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.     From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fix'd. 
His  admiration  :  till  in  time  complete. 
What  he  admir'd  and  lov'd,  his  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.     Hence  the  breath 
Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame. 
Hence  the  green  earth  and  wild  resoundingwaves. 
Hence  light  and  shade  al  tcrnate,  warmth  andcold , 
And  clear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  showers. 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  scene  unveii'd.  ¥ot  since  the  claims 
Of  social  life  to  different  labors  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man  ;  Avith  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  Nature  on  j)cculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 
To  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere. 
The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars. 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven  :  to  some  she  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  fate's  vmbroken  chain. 
And  will's  quick  impulse  :  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers;  or  what  the  beams  of  morn 
Draw  forth,  distilling  from  the  cliftcd  rind 
Jn  balmy  tears.     But  someto  higher  hopes 
Were  destin'd  ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  temper'd  with  a  purer  flame. 
To  these  the  Sire  omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himself.     On  every  part 
'J  iiey  trace  the  bright  impressions  of  his  hand  : 
Ju  earth  or  air,  the  meadows  purple  stores, 
T'ne  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
lilooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portray'd 
That  uncreated  beauty  which  delights 


The  mind  supreme.  They  also  feel  her  charms  j 
l^hiamour'd,  they  partake  the  eternal  joy. 

For  as  old  Memnou's  iujage,  long  lenown'd 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quiv'ring  touch 
Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains  ;  even  so  did  Nature's  hand 
To  certain  species  of  external  things 
Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind  ; 
So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  powers, 
Or  of  sweet  sound,  or  fair  proportion'd  form. 
The  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light. 
Thrills  through  Imagination's  tender  frame. 
From  nerve  to  nerve  :  all  naked  and  alive 
They  catch  the  spreading  rays :  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  discloses  every  tvmcful  spring 
To  that  harmonious  movement  from  without 
Responsive,     'i'hen  the  inexpressive  strain 
Diffuses  its  onchantment :  Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains  and  Flysian  groves. 
And  vales  of  blisg  :  the  intellectual  Power 
Rends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear. 
And  smiles  :  the  passions,  gently  sooth'd  away. 
Sink  to  divine  repose,  and  love  and  joy 
Alone  are  waking  ;  love  and  joy,  serene 
As  airs  that  fan  the  summer.     O  !  attend. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  these  delights  can  touch. 
Whose  candid  bosom  the  refining  love 
Of  Nature  warms,  O!  listen  to  my  song ; 
And  I  will  guide  thee  to  her  favorite  walks. 
And  teach  thy  solitude  her  voice  to  hear, 
And  point  her  loveliest  features  to  thy  view. 

Knowthen.whateerofnature'spregnaiitstores, 
Whate'er  of  mimic  art's  reflected  forms, 
W'ith  love  and  admiration  thus  inflame 
The  powers  of  fancy,  her  delighted  sons 
To  three  illustrious  orders  have  referr'd  ; 
Three  sister-graces,  whom  the  painter's  hand. 
The  poet's  tongue  confesses  ;  tne  sublime. 
The  wonderful,  the  fair.     I  see  them  dawn  ! 
I  see  the  radiant  visions,  where  they  rise. 
More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 
His  beamingforehead  through  the  gales  of  morn. 
To  lead  the  train  of  Phoebus  and  the  spring. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  rais'd 
Amid  the  \  ast  creation  ;  why  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame  ; 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
Jn  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds  ; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  fror^i  his  breast ; 
And  through  the  riiistsof  passi(m  and  of  sense. 
And  throtjgh  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain. 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 
The  applauding  smile  of  heaven?  KIse  where- 
fore burns  • 
In  tnortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope. 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things. 
And  mocks  possession?  wherefore  darts  the  mind 

With 
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Wiih  such  resistless  ardor,  to  cnibrace 
Jrlnjestic  forms  J  iaj patient  to  be  free, 
Spurniug  the  gross  control  of  wlirul  night  ; 
Prouc!  of  the  sironj^  contention  of  her  toils  ; 
Proud  to  be  daring  ?  Who  but  rather  turns 
To  heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view. 
That  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  ? 
Who  tiiat, from  xMpine  heights,  his  laboring  eye 
Shoots  rowid  the  wirie  horizon,  to  survey 
Nihis  or  Ganges  rolling  his  brii£2;hl  wave 
Through  mountains,  nlains,  through   empires 

^ black  with  sbacle, 
And  continents  of  sand  j  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  vvindinjj;s  of  a  sranty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet?  The  high-born  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspivi n,^  wing 
Beneath  his  native  quarry.     Tir'd  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs,  itloft 
Through  fields  of  air  :  pursues  the  flying  stor.n  ; 
Rides  on   the  vollied    lightning  through   the 

heavens ; 
Or,  yok'd  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern 

blast. 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.  Then  high  she  soars 
Ttjc  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  sun 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  plannets  to  absolve 
Tlie  fated  rounds  of  lime.     Thence,  far  efius'd, 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets  ;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone. 
Invests  the  orient.     Now  amaz'd  she  views 
The  empcral  waste,  where  happy  s})irits  hold. 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  imlAding  light 
Has  traveird  tVie  profound  six  thousand  years. 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  thin;;s. 
Eveti  on  the  barriers  of  the  wwrld,  \uiiir\l. 
She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 
Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges;  soon  o'ervvhehn'd  and  swallow  d  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.     There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fiited  goal.     For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  ilie  sov'relgn  maker  said. 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
"Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown. 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  flowery  lap. 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good. 
Thro'  all  the  ascent  of  thingsenlarge  her  view, 
'Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear. 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

Call  now  to  mind  what  high  capacious  powers 
Lie  folded  up  in  man  :  how  far  beyond 
The  praise  of  mortals  may  the  eternal  growth 
Of  nature  to  perfection  half  divine 
I'Apand  thei)looming  soul  !  What  pity  then 
Should  sloth's  unkindly  foss •depress  to  earth 


llfr  tender  blossom 
And  blast  her  spring 
Ahnr;.'htv  wisdom  ; 


choke  the  streams  of  life, 
; !  Far  otherwise  design'd 
nature's  h-ppy  cares 


The  obedient  heart  far  otherwise  incline  : 
Witness  the  sj)rightly  joy  when  aught  unknowr» 
Strikes  the  quick  sense,  and  wakes  each  ucti\c 

power' 
To  brisker  measures  :  witness  the  neglect 
Of  all  familiar  prospects  though  beheld 
With  trans[5ort  once  ;  the  fond  attentive  gaze 
Of"  yovmg  astonishment  ;  the  bolx>r  zeal 
Of  age,  conmientingon  pr(Hiigiovis  things. 
For  such  the  boimteous  providence  of  hea\  en^ 
In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 
Of  objects  new  and  stran<2;e,  to  urge  us  on 
With  imrerintted  labor  to  jmrsue 
Those  sax-red  stores  that  wait  the  ripening  soul. 
In  ''I'ruth's  exhaustless  bosom.  What  need  words 
To  paint  its  power?  For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  from  his  weeuing  mother's  anxious  arms. 
In  foreign  climes  t;   .-ove  ;  _the  pensive  sage. 
Heedless  of  sleep,    .  midnight's  harmful  damp. 
Hangs  o'er  the  sickly  txipcr  ;  and  untir'd 
"fhe  virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step, 
Tlic  mazes  of  some  wild  and  wond'rous  tale. 
From  morn  to  eve,  unmindful  of  her  form. 
Unmindful  of  the  liappy  dre?s  that  stole 
The  wishes  of  the  youth,  when  every  maid 
With  envy  pin'd.     Hence,  finally,  by  night 
The  village-matron  roimd  the  blazmg  hearth 
Suspends  the  infant-audience  with  her  tales, 
Breathing  astonishment  1  of  witching  rhymes. 
And  evil  spirits  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devourd 
The  orphan's  portion;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal'd  ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  nig^it,  and  clank  their  chains,  and 

wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  ever\'  solemn  j)au.se,  the  cr.nvd  recoil, 
Gazing'on  each  other  sjiccehless,  and  congeal'd 
With  shivering  sighs  ;till,  eager  for  the  event. 
Around  the  beldam  all  erect  they  hang, 
Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrorsquell'd. 

But  lo  !  disclos'd  in  all  her  smiling  pomp. 
Where  Beauty  ouward  moving  claims  the  verse 
Her  charms  inspire  :  ihe  freely  flowing  verse. 
In  thy  inmiortal  praise,  O  form  divine, 
Smooths  her  mellifluent  stream.  Thee,  Beauty, 

thee 
The  regal  dome,  and  thy  enlivening  ray 
The  mossy  roofs  adore  :   thou  better  sun  ! 
For  ever  beamest  on  the  enchanted  heart 
I^ove  and  harmonious  wonder,  and  delight 
Poetic.     Brightesft  progeny  of  heaven  ! 
How  shall  I  trace  thy  features?  where  select 
The  roseate  hues  to  emulate  thy  bloom  ? 
Haste  then,  my  song,  through  nature's  vast  ex- 
panse. 
Haste,  then,  and  gather  all  her  comellcst  wealth, 
Whate'er  briglit  spoils  the  florid  earth  contains, 
Whate'er  the  waters,  or  the  lif|uid  air. 
To  deck  thy  lovely  labor.     Wilt  thou  fly^ 
W'^ith  laughing  Autunm  to  the  Atlantic  isles. 
And  rana;e  with  him  the  Hesperian  ficldjand  see 
Where'er  his  fingers  touch  the  fruitful  grove. 

Tlie 
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The  branches  shootwith  goW  ;  where'er  his  step 
Marks  the  glad  soil,  the  tender  clusters  ^row 
With  purple  rijfeness,  and  invest  each  hill 
As  with  the  blusiies  of  an  evening  sky? 
Or  wilt  -thott  rather  stoop  thy  A-agrant  plume. 
Where,  gliding  tlirough  his  daughter*  honor'd 

shades. 
The  smooth  Peneus  from  his  glassy  flood 
Bctlects  purpnrcal  Tempers  pleasant  scene  ? 
I'air  1  empe  !  haunt  beiovUi  of  syh an  powers, 
Of  nymphs  and  fauns  ;  where  in  the  golden  age 
Thev  play'd  in  secret  upon  the  shady  brink 
Witliantient  Fan:  while  round  their  choral  steps 
Younghoursand  genfal  gales  with  constant  hand 
Shower'd  blossoms,  odors,  shower'd  ambrosial 

dews. 
And  Spring's  Elysian  bloom.  Her  flowery  store 
To  thee  nor  Tempe  shall  refuse;  nor  watch 
Of  winged  Hydra  guard  Hesperian  fruits 
Froni  thy  free  spoil.     O  bear  then,  unreprov'd. 
Thy  smiling  treasures  to  the  green  recess 
Where  young  Dione  stays.    With  sweetest  airs 
Kn.tice  her  forth  to  lend  her  angel-form 
For  beauty's  honor'd  image.     Hither  turn 
Thy  grateful  footsteps  3  hither,  gentle  maid. 
Incline  thy  polish'd  forehead  :  let  lier  eyes 
Effuse  the  mildness  of  their  azure  dawn ; 
And  may  t\\e  fanning  breezes  waft  aside 
Thy  radiant  locks,  disclosing,  as  it  bends 
W'ith  airy  softness  from  the  marble  neck. 
The  cheek  fair-blooming,  and  the  rosy  lip. 
Where  winning  smiles  and  pleasure  sweet  as 

love. 
With  sanctity  and  wisdom,  tempering  blcrtd 
I'heir  soft  allurement.  Then  the  pleasing  force 
Of  nature,  and  her  khid  parental  care, 
Worthier  I'd  sing  :  then  ail  the  enamonr'd  youth 
With  each -admiring  virgin,  to  iny  lyre 
Should  throng  attentive,  wliile  1  point  on  high 
Where  Beauty's  living  image,  like  the  morw. 
That  wakes  in  -Zephyr's  arms  the  blushing  May, 
Moves  onward  ;  or  as  Venus  when  she  stood 
Effulgent.on  the  pearly  car,  and  smil'd. 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  andconsciousof  her  form. 
To  3CC  the  Triton*  tune  their  vocal  shells. 
And  cash  ccerulean  sister. of  the  flood 
With  loud  acclaim  attend  her  oer  the  waves, 
To  seek  the  Idalian  bower.     Ye  smiling  band 
Of  youths  and  virgins  who  thro'  all  the  maze 
Of  young  desire  with  rival  steps  pursue 
'J'his  charm  of  beauty;  if  thepleasing  toil 
<'an  yield  a  moment's  respite,  hither  turn 
Your  favorable  e;>r,  and  trust  my  words. 
I  tlo  not  mean  to  wake  the  gloomy  form 
Of  Superstition,  drcss'd lin  Wisdom's  garb, 
'To  damp  your  tender  hopes  ;  1  do  not  mean 
To  bid  the  jealoris  thundcrer  fire  the  iieavens. 
Or  sllapes  infernal  rend  the  groaning  earth, 
To  fright  you  frorh  your  joys ;  my  cheerful  song 
M'ith  better  omens  calls  you  to  the  field, 
Plcas'd  with  your  generous  ardor  in  the  chace, 
And  warm  like  you.  Tiicn'tell  me,  for  we  know. 
Docs  Beauty  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  Health 
And  active  Use  are  strangers  ?  Is  her  charm 


Confess'd  in  aught,  whose  most  peculiar  ends 
Are  lame  and  fruitless?  Or  did  Nature  mean 
I'his  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie ; 
To  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease. 
And  catcli-with  fair  hypocrisj'  the  heart 
Of  idle  Fa^ith  ?  O  no!  with  better  cares 
The  indulgent  moiher,  conscious  how  infirm 
Her  oflspring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill. 
By  this  illustrious  image,  in  each  kind 
Still  more  illustrious  where  tlie  object  holds 
Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 
Illumes  the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire. 
And  sanctifies  his  choice.     The  generous  glebe 
Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  theclear  tract 
Of  streams  delicious  to  the  thirsty  soul. 
The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fruitage  ripe  to  sense. 
And  every. charm  of  animated  things. 
Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sincere* 
The  integrity  and  order  of  their  frame, 
When  all  is  well  within,  and  every  end 
Accomplish'd. Thus  was  Beauty  sent  from 

neav'a ; 
The  lovely  ministress  of  Truth  and  Good 
In  this  dark  world  •  for  Truth  and  Good  are  one, 
And  Beauty  dwells  :   in  them,  and  they  in  her. 
With  like  participation.     Wherefore  then, 
O  sons  of  earth  !  would  ye  dissolve  the  tie? 
O  wherefore  with  a  rash  impetuous  aim. 
Seek  ye  those  floweiy  joys  with  which  the  hand 
Of  lavish  Fancy  paints  each  flattering  scene 
Where  Beauty  seems  to  dwell,  nor  once  inquire 
Where  is  the  sanction  of  eternal  Truth, 
Or  where  the  seal  of  undeceitful  Good, 
To  save  your  search  from  folly !  Wanting  these, 
Lo  t  Beauty  withers  in  your  void  embrace  j 
And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy 
Did  Fancy  mock  your  vows.  Nor  let  the  gleam 
Of  youthful  hope  that  shines  upon  your  hearts. 
Be  chill'd  or  clouded  at  this  awful  task, 
To  learn  the  lore  of  undeceitful  Good, 
And  Truth  et<:ffnal.      Though  the  poisonous 

charms 
Of  baleful  Superstition  guide  the  feet 
Of  servile  numbers,  through  a  dreary  way 
To  their  abode,  thro'  desarts,  thorns,  and  mir«. 
And  leave  fhe  wretched  pilgrim  all  forlorn 
To  muse  at  last  amidst  the  ghostly  gloom 
Of  graves,  and  hoiuy  raults,  and  cloister'd  cells. 
To  walk  with  spectres  through  the  midnight 

shade, 
And  to  the  screaming  owl's  accursed  song 
Attune  the  dreadful  workings  of  his  heart; 
Yet  be  not  ye  dismay'd;     A  gentler  star 
Yoin-  lovely  search  illumines.     From  the  grove 
Where  wisdom  talk'd  with  her  Athenian  sons. 
Could  my  ambitious  hand  entwine  a  wreath 
Of  Plato's  olive  with  the  Mantuan  bay. 
Then  should  my  powerful  verse  at  once  dispel 
Those  monkiph  horrors  ;  then  in  light  divine 
Disclose  the  Elysign  prospect,  where  the  steps 
Of  those  whom  nature  charms,  through  bloom- 

ing  walks, 
Through  fragrant  mountains  and  poetic  streams. 
Amid  the  train  of  sages,  heroes,  bards, 

Led 
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Led  bj'  the  winged  genius  and  the  choir 
Of  laurell'd  Science  and  Harnioniovis  Art, 
Proceed  cxuhing  to  the  eternal  shrine, 
Where  Tnnli  conspicuous  with  her  sister-twins, 
The  undivided  partners,  of  her  swav, 
-Witli  CJood  and  Ik-auty  reigns.     O  let  not  ns, 
Luli'd  by  hixnrions  F^ieasurc's  languid  strain, 
Or  crouching  to  the  frowns  of  Bijj^ot  rage, 
O  lei  tis  not  a  moment  pause  to  join 
That  godlike  hand.     And  if  the  G;racious  power 
Who  first  awaken'd  my  untutor'd  song, 
Will  to  mv  invocation  breathe  anew 
The  tuneful  spirit;  then  through  all  our  paths 
Ne'er  shall  the  sound  of  this  devoted  lyre 
Be  wanting:  whether  on  the  rosy  mead, 
When  summer  smiles, to  warn  the  melting  heart 
Of  Luxury's  allurement  ^  whether  firm 
Against  the  torrent  and  the  stuldwrn  hill 
To  urge  bold  Virtue's  unrcmiitexl  nerve. 
And  wake  the  strong  divinity  of  soul 
That  conquers  chanceand  fate ;  or  whet  her  struck 
For  sounds  of  triumph,  to  proclaim  her  toils 
Upon  the  lofty  sun)mlt,  round  her  hrow 
To  twine  the  wreath  of  incorruptive  praise  ; 
To  truce  her  hollow'd  light  thro'  future  worlds, 
Atid  hless  heaven's  image  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Thus  with  a  faithful  aim  have  we  presumd. 
Adventurous,  to  delineate  Nature's  form  j 
Whether  in  vast,  majestic  porwp  array 'd. 
Or  drest  for  pleasing  wonder,  or  serene 
In  beauty's  rosy  smile.     It  now  remains. 
Through  various  being's  fair-pro}X>rtion'd  scale. 
To  trace  the  rising  lustre  of  her  charms. 
From  their  first  twilight,  shining  forth  at  length 
To  full  meridian  splendor.     Of  degree 
The  least  and  lowliest,  in  the  effusive  warmth 
Of  colors  mingling  with  a  random  blaze, 
Doth  Beauty  dwell.     Then  higher  in  the  line 
And  variation  of  detcrmin'd  shape. 
Where  Truth's  eternal  measures  mark  thcbound 
Of  circle,  cube,  or  sphere.     The  third  ascent 
Unites  this  varied  symmetry  of  parts 
W^iih  color's  bland  allurement;  as  the  pearl 
Shines  in  the  concave  of  its  azure  bed. 
And  painted  shells  indent  their  specled  wreath. 
Then  more  attractive  rise  the  blooming  forms 
Through  which  the  breath  of  Nature  has  infus'd 
Her  genial  power,  to  draw  with  pregnant  \eins 
Nutritious  moisture  from  the  bounteous  earth. 
In  fruit  and  seed  prolific :  thus  the  flowers 
Their  purple  honors  with  the  spring  resume  ; 
And  such  the  stately  tree  with  autumn  bends 
With  blushing  treasures.     But  more  lovely  still 
Is  Nature's  charm,  where  to  the  full  consent 
Of  complicated  members,  to  the  bloom 
Of  color  and  the  vital  change  of  growth. 
Life's  holy  flame  and  piercing  sense  are  given. 
And  active  motion  speaks  the  temper'd  soul : 
So  moves  the  bird  of  Juno  :  so  the  steed 
With  rival  ardor  beats  the  dusty  plain. 
And  faithful  dogs  with  eager  airs  of  joy 
Salute  their  fellows.     Thus  doth  Beauty  dwell 
There  most  conspicuous,  even  in  outward  shape. 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mind  : 
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By  steps  conducting  our  enraplur'd  search 
To  that  eternal  origin,  whose  power. 
Through  all  the  unbounded  synunctry  of  things. 
Like  rays  effulging  from  the  parent  sun. 
This  tmlless  mixture  ofher  charms  diffus'd. 
Mind,   mind   alone  (bear  witness,  earth  and 

heaven  !) 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime  :  here  hand  in  hand 
Sit  paramount  the  Graces  ;  here  cnthron'd 
Coeiestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs. 
Invites  the  soul  to  never-fadingjoy. 
Look  then, abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 
Of  plannets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  tlu^  void  immense; 
And  spoak,  O  man  !  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Refidgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriot ;  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 
VVhenguiltbringsdftvvn  the  thunder,  call'd aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 
And  bwle  the  father  of  his  countrv,  hail  I 
For  lo!  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 
And  Rome  again  is  free  !  Is  aught  so  fair 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hcsper  or  the  morn. 
In  nature's  faiiest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship?  as  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just? 
llie  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes. 
Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life. 
Where  Peace  with  ever-blooming  olive  crowns 
The  gale  ;  where  Honor's  liberal  hands  efl'use 
Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 
Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene? 
Once  more  sf  arftli,  undismay'd,  the  dark  profound 
Where  Nature  works  in  secret  ;  view  the  beds 
Of  mineral  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault 
That  bounds  the  hoary  ocean  :  trace  the  fonu$ 
Of  atoms  moving  with  incessant  change 
Their  elemental  round  ;  behold  the  seeds 
Of  beings,  and  the  energy  of  life 
Kindling  the  mass  with  ever-active  flame  j 
Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 
Attentive  turn;  from  dim  oblivion  call 
Her  fleet,  ideal  band  j  and  bid  them,  go ! 
Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  o'er  lake  the 

hour 
That  saw  the  heavens  created  ;  then  declare 
If  aught  were  found  in  those  external  scenes 
To  move  thy  wonder  now.     For  what  are  all 
The  forms  which  brute,  unconscious  matter 

wears. 
Greatness  of  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts  ? 
Not  reaching  to  the  heart,  soon  feeble  grows 
The  superficial  impulse  ;  dull  their  charms. 
And  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye 
Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 
Of  genius  and  design  ;  the  ambitious  mind 
There  sees  herself:  by  these  congenial  forms 
Touch'd  and  awaken'd,  with  intcnser  act 
She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well  pleaVd 

Her 
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Her  features  hi  the  mirror.     For  of  all 
The  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  man  alone 
Creative  Wisdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 
To  Truth's  eternal  measures  ;  thence  to  frame 
The  sacred  laws  of  action  and  of  will. 
Discerning  justice  from  unequal  deeds. 
And  temperance  from  folly.     But  beyond 
This  encrsjy  of  truth,  whose  dictates  bind 
Assenting  reason,  the  benignant  tire, 
To  deck  the  honor'd  paths  of  jvujt  and  good. 
Has  added  bright  Imagination's  rays  ; 
Where  Virtue,  rising  from  the  awful  depth 
Of  Truth's  mysterious  bosom,  doth  forsake 
The  unadorn'd  condition  of  her  birth  ; 
And,  dress'd  by  fancy  in  ten  thousand  hues. 
Assumes  a  various  feature,  to  attract. 
With  charms  responsive  to  each  gazer's  ere. 
The  hearts  of  men.     Amid  his  rural  walk. 
The  ingenious  youth  whom  solitude  inspires 
With  purest  wishes,  from  the  pensive  shade 
Beholds  her  moving,  like  a  virgin-Muse 
That  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  indulgent  theme 
Of  harmony  and  wonder  :  while  among 
The  herd  of  servile  minds,  her  strenuoi.)s  form 
Indignant  flashes  on  the  patriot's  eye. 
And  through  the  rolls  of  memory  appeals 
To  antient  honor  ;  or  in  act  serene. 
Yet  watchful,  raises  the  majestic  sword 
Of  public  po^ver,  from  dark  Ambition's  reach. 
To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 

Genius  of  antient  Greece !  whose  faithful  steps 
Well  pleas'd  I  follow  through  the  sacred  paths 
Of  nature  and  of  science  ;  nurse  divine 
Of  all  the  heroic  deeds  smd  fair  desires  ! 
O !  let  the  breath  of  thy  extended  praise 
Inspire  my  kindling  bosom  to  the  height 
Of  this  untempted  theme.  Nor  be  my  thoughts 
Presumptuous  coimted,  if,  amid  the  calm 
That  sooths  this  vernal  evening  to  the  smiles, 
I  steal  impatient  from  the  sordid  haunts 
Of  strife  and  low  Ambition,  to  attend 
Thy  sacred  presence  in  the  sylvan  shade. 
By  their  malignant  footsteps  ne'er  nrofan'd. 
Descend,  propitious  !  to  my  favor'd  eye  ; 
Such  in  thy  mien,  thy  warm,  exaltedf  air. 
As  when  the  Persian  tyrant,  foil'd  and  stung 
With  shame  and  desperation  gnash'd  his  teeth 
To  see  thee  rend  the  pagents  of  his  throne  j 
And  at  the  lightning  of  thy  lifted  spear 
Crouch'd  likeaslave.  Bringall  thy  martial  spoils. 
Thy  palms,  thy  laurels,  tliy  triumphant  songs. 
Thy  smiling  band  of  arts,  thy  godlike  sires 
Of  civil  wisdom,  thy  heroic  youth 
Warm  from  the  schools  of  glory.   Guide  my  way 
Thro'  fair  Lyceum's  walk,  the  green  retreats 
Of  Academus,  and  the  thvmy  vale. 
Where  oft,  enchanted  with  Socratic  soimds, 
IHssus  pure  devolv'd  his  tuneful  stream 
In  gentler  nuirnmrs.    From  the  blooming  store 
Of  these  an:picions  fields,  may  I  unblam'd 
Transplant  some  living  blossoms  to  adorn 
My  native  clime  :  while,  far  above  tliq  flight 
Of  Fancy's  plume  aspiring,  I  unlock 
The  3pringi  of  antient  wisdom  ;  while  T  join 
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Thy  name,  thrice  honor'd  !  with  the  immortal 

praise 
Of  Nature  ;  while  to  my  cfanpatriot  youth 
I  point  the  high  example  of  thy  sons, 
And  tune  to  Attic  themes  the  British  lyre. 


§  36.     Day  .-  a  Pastoral.     Cunningham. 

tt  .____^  carpe  diem."        hor. 

M  O  R  K  1  N  G. 

In  the  barn  the  tenant  Cock, 
Close  to  Partlet  perch'd  on  high. 

Briskly  crows  (the  shepherd's  clock  !) 
Jocund  that  the  morning's  nigh. 

Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow. 
Shadows,  iwra'd  by  night,  retire  : 

And  the  peeping  sun-beam,  now. 
Paints  with  gold  the  village  spire. 

Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn. 

Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night ; 

And  the  Lark,  to  meet  the  morn, 
Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight. 

From  the  low-rcoi'd  cottage  ridge. 
See  the  chatt'ring  Swallow  spring ; 

Darling  through  the  one-arch'd  bridge. 
Quick  she  dips  her  dappled  wing. 

Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top 
Gently  greets  the  morning  gale  : 

Kidlings  now  begin  to  crop 
Daisies,  in  the  dewy  dale. 

From  the  balmy  sweets,  uncloy'd, 

(Restless  'till  her  task  be  done) 
Now  the  busy  bee's  employ 'd. 

Sipping  dew  before  the  sun. 

Trickling  through  the  crevic'd  rock. 
Where  the  limpid  stream  distils. 

Sweet  refreshment  waits  the  flock 
Whea  'tis  sun-drove  from  the  hills. 

Colin,  for  the  promls'd  corn 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe) 
Anxious,  hears  the  huntsman's  horn, 

Boldly  sounding  down  his  pipe. 

Sweet, — ^^O  sweet,  the  warbling  throng. 
On  the  white  emblo^som'd  spray  i 

Nature's  universal  song 
Echoes  to  the  rising  day. 

NOON. 

Fervid  on  the  glitt'ring  flood. 
Now  the  noon-tide  radiance  glowi 

Drooping  o'er  its  infant  bud. 
Not  a  dew-drop's  left  the  rose. 

By  the  brook  the  shepherd  dines  ; 

From  the  fierce  meridian  heat 
Shelter'd  by  the  branching  pines. 

Pendant  o'er  his  grassy  scat. 

Now  the  flock  forsakes  the  glade. 

Where,  uncheck'd,  the  sun-beams  fallj 

Sure  to  find  a  pleasing  shade 
By  the  ivy'd  abbey  wall 


Echo 


Echo  in  her  airy  round. 

O'er  river,  rock  and  hill, . 
Cannot  catch  a  single  soun4. 

Save  the  clack  of  yonder  mill. 

Cattle  court  the  zephers  bland, 

Where  the  streamlet  wanders  cool  ; 

Or  with  languid  silence  stand 
Midway  in  the  marshy  pool. 

B«t  from  mountain,  dell,  or  stream. 
Not  a  fluttering  zephyr  springs  ; 

Fearful  lest  the  noon-tide  beam 
Scorch  its  soft,  its  silken  wings. 

IsJot  a  leaf  has  leave  to  stir. 

Nature  's  luU'd  —  serene  —  and  still ; 
Quiet  e'en  the  shepherds  cur, 

Sleeping  on  the  heath-clad  hill. 

Languid  is  the  landscape  round, 
*Till  the  fresh  descending  shower. 

Grateful  to  the  thirsty  gr©und. 
Raises  ev'ry  fainting  flower. 

Now  the  hill — the  hedge — is  green, 
Now  the  warblers'  throats  in  tune ! 

Blithsome  is  the  verdant  scene, 
Brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  Noon  ! 

EVENING. 

O'er  the  heath  the  heifer  strays 
Free  J  —  (the  furrow'd  task  is  done) 

Now  the  village  windows  blaze, 
Burnish'd  by  the  setting  sun. 

Now  he  hides  behiwd  the  hill. 
Sinking  from  a  golden  sky ; 

Can  the  pencil's  mimic  skill 
Copy  the  refulgent  dye  i 

Trudging  as  the  ploughmen  go, 
(To  the  smoking  hamlet  bound) 

Giant-like  their  shadows  grow, 
Lengthen'd  o'er  the  level  ground. 

Where  the  rising  forest  spreads. 
Shelter  for  the  lordly  dome  1 

To  their  high-built  airy  beds 
See  the  rooks  returning  home  ! 

As  the  Lark  with  varied  tune, 
Carols  to  the  evening  loud  ; 

Mark  the  mild  resplendent  moon 
Breaking  through  a  parted  cloud  ! 

Now  the  hermit  Howlet  peeps 
From  the  barn,  or  twisted  brake ; 

And  the  blue  mist  slowly  creeps. 
Curling  on  the  silver  lake. 

As  the  Trout,  in  speckled  pride. 
Playful  on  its  bosom  springs  ; 

To  the  banks  in  ruffled  tide 
Verges  in  successive  rings. 

Tripping  through  the  silken  grass, 
O'er  the  path-divided  dale, 

Mark  the  rose-complexion'd  lass, 
With  her  well-pois'd  milking  paiL 
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Linnets,  with  unnnmber'd  notes. 

And  the  Cuckoo  bird  with  two. 
Tuning  sweet  their  mellow  throats. 

Bid  the  setting  sun  adieu. 

§  37.     The  Contemplafist :  a  Nighi  P'lecr, 

Cunningham. 

"  Nox  erat 

'  Cumtacetomnisager,pecude'5,pict.-squevolucres.'' 

The  Queen  of  Contemplation,  Night, 

Begins  her  balmy  reign  ; 
Advancing  in  their  varied  light 

Her  silver-vested  train. 
'Tis  strange  the  niany  marshall'd  stars. 

That  ride  yon  sacred  round. 
Should  keep  among  their  rapi^d  cars, 

A  silence  so  profound  1 

A  kind,  a  philosophic  calm 

The  cool  creation  wears  ! 
And  what  day  drank  of  de%vy  balm. 

The  gentle'Night  repairs. 

Behind  their  leafy  curtains  hid. 
The  feather'd  r;<ce  how  still ! 
How  quiet  now  the  gamesome  kid. 

That  gambol'd  round  the  hill ! 
The  sweets,  that,  bending  o'er  their  banks. 

From  sultry  Day  dcclin'd, 
Revive  in  little  velvet  ranks. 

And  scent  the  western  wind. 
The  Moon,  precedetl/by  the  breeze 

That  bade  the  cloJids'  riiire, 
x\ppcars  among  the  tufted  trees, 

A  Phoenix  next  on  lire. 
But  soft — the  golden  glow  subsides ! 

Her  chariot  "mounts  on  higfi  ! 
And  now,  in  silvcr'd  pomp,  she  rides 

Pale  regent  of  the  sky  I 
Where  Time  upon  the  withered  tree 

Hath  carv'd  the  moral  chair, 
I  sit  from  busy  passions  free. 
And  breathe  the  placid  air. 
The  withered  tree  was  once  in  prime ; 

Its  branches  brav'd  the  sky ! 
Thus,  at  the  touch  of  ruthless  Time, 

Shall  Youth  and  Vigor  die- 
Fm  lifted  to  the  blue  expanse  : 

It  glows  serenely  gay  I 
Come,  Science,  by  my  side  advance. 

We'll  search  the  Milky  Way. 
Let  us  descend— The  daring  flight 

Fatigues  my  feeble  mind  : 
And  science  iii  the  maze  of  light. 

Is  impotent  and  blind. 
What  are  those  wild,  those  wand' ring  fires. 

That  o'er  the  raoorliyid  ran  ? 
Vapors. — How  like  the  vague  desires 

That  cheat  the  heart  of  man  ! 
But  there 's  a  friendly  giude ! — a  flamei 

That,  lambent  o'er  its  bed. 
Enlivens,  with  a  gladsome  beain,  "^ 

The  hermit's  osier  shed. 

Among 
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Among  the  russet  sliadeiS  of  night, 

Jt  p-iances  from  afar  ! 
And  ((arts  along  tlic  dusk  ;  so  bright. 

It  seems  a  sils-cr  star  ! 

In  coverts  (where  the  few  frequent) 

■  If  Virtne  deigns  to  (hvcll, 
'Ti?  ihu^  the  htlle  lamp,  Content, 

Gives  Uistre  to  her  cell. 

How  smooth  that  rapid  riv<:r  slides 

Progressive  to  the  deep  ! 
The  poppies,  pendent  o'er  its  sides, 

Have  charifi'd  the  waxes  to  s]eep. 

Pleasure's  intoxicated  sons  ! 

Ye  indolent !  ye  gay  ! 
Keflcct  —  for,  as  the  river  runs. 

Life 'wings  its  tractless  way. 

That  branching  grove  of  dusky  green 

Conceals  the. a?. u re  sky; 
Save  wliere  a  starry  sj)acc  between 

Relieves  the  darken'd  eye. 

Old  Error,  thus,  with  slvades  impure. 
Throws  siicred  Truth  behind  : 

Yet  sometimes,  through  the  deep  obscure. 
She  bursts  upon  the  mind. 

Sleep,  and  her  sister  Silence  reign, 
Thev  lock'  the  shepherd's  fold  i 

Rut  hark  —  I  liear  a  lamb  complain,    , 
'Tis  lost  upon  the  wold  I 

To  savage  herds,  that  hunt  for  prey. 

An  unresisting  prize  ! 
For  having  trod  a  devious  way, 

Tlie  Utile  rambler  dies. 

As  luckless  is  the  Virgin's  lot. 
Whom  pleasure  once  mis(2;uides  : 

When  hnrried  from  the  halcyon  cot. 
Where  Innocence  presides — — 

The  ]-«ssions,  a  relentless  train  ! 

To  tear  the  victim,  run  : 
She  seeks  the  paths  of  peace  in  vain. 

Is  conquer'd and  undone. 

How  hright  the  little  insects  blaze. 
Where  willows  shade  the  way  , 

As  proud  as  if  their  painted  rays 
Could  emulate  the  Day  ! 

Tis  thus  the  pigmy  sons  of  pow'r 

Advance  their  vain  parade  ! 
Thus  glitter  in  the  darken'd  hour, 

And  like  the  glow-worms  fade ! 

The  soft  serenity  of  night 

Unscnlle  clouds  deform ! 
The  silver  host  that  shone  so  bright. 

Is  hid  behind  a  storm  ! 

The  angry  elements  engage ! 

An  oak  (an  ivied  bower!) 
Ilopels  the  rough  wind's  noisy  rage, 

And  shields  me  from  the  shower. 

The  rancor,  thus,  of  rushing  fate 
I  've  learnt  to  render  vain  : 


j  For,  whilst  Integrity's  her  seat, 
!      The  soul  will  sit  serene. 

j  A  raven,  from  some  greedy  vault. 

Amidst  that  cloister'd  gloom, 
I  Rids  me;  and  'tis  a  solenui  thought ! 
i      ReHect  upon  the  tomb. 

j  The  tomb  I The  consecrated  dome  *. 

The  temj)le  rais'd  to  jpeace  ! 
The  port,  that  tg  its  friendly  home 
Comjxds  the  human  race ! 

Yon  village,  to  the  moral  mind, 

A  solemn  aspect  wcarn  ; 
Where  sleep  liath  Inil'd  the  labor'd  hlutf. 

And  kiird  his  daily  cares  : 

'Tis  but  the  church-yard  of  tlie  Nighij 

An  emblematic  bod  1 
Thixi  offers  to  the  mental  sight 

The  temporary  dead. 

From  hence.  Til  penetrate  in  thought. 
The  grave's  unmea^ur'd  deep  ; 

And  tutor'tChence,  be  timely  taught 
To  meet  my  final  slee|>. 

Tis  peace (the  little  chaos  past !) 

Tlie  gracious  moon  restor'd ! 
A  breazc  succeeds  the  frightful  blast. 

That  through  the  Forest  roar'd ! 

Tlie  Nightingale,  a  welcome  guest! 

Renews  her  gentle  strains  ; 
And  Hope  (just  wand'ring  from  my  brra.i5) 

Her  wonted  seat  regains. 

Yes When  yon  lucid  orb  is  dark. 

And  darting  from  on  high  ; 
^ly  soul,  a  more  celestial  spark, 

Shall  keep  her  native  sky. 

Fann'd  by  the  light,  the  lenient  brcege. 

My  linibs  refreshment  find  ; 
Ami  moral  rhapsodies,  like  these. 

Give  vigor  to  the  mind. 


§38. 


The  fusions  of  Fancy.     Langhome. 

ELEGY     I. 

Children  of  Fancy,  whither  are  ye  fi«d  ? 

W^here  have  you  borne  those  Hope-ciiliverfid 
hours, 
That  once  with  myrtle  garlands  boimd  myhea^, 

Thatoncebestrew'dmyvcrnalpathwithfiowers? 

In  yonfair  vale,  where  blooms  thebeechcn  grove. 
Where  winds  the  slow  wave  thro' the  Jflowery 
plain, 

To  these  fond  arms  you  led  the  tyrant.  Love, 
With  Fear  and  Hope  and  Folly  in  his  train. 

Mv  lyre,  that,  left  at  careless  distance,  hung 
Light  on  some  pale  branch  of  the  osier  shade. 

To  lays  of  amorous  blandishment  you  strung. 
And  e'er  my  sleep  the  lulling  music  play'd. 

''  Rest,  gentle  youth!  while  on  the  quivering 

breeze  » 

'    Slides  t»  thine  qar  thi?  softly  breath tngsfiainj 
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Sounds  that  move  smoother  than  the  stepsof  ease, 
An(4  pour  oblivion  in  the  ear  of  pain. 

In  this  fair  vale  eternal  spring  shall  smile, 
AntlTinie  unensioiis  crowns  the  roseate  hour; 

Eternnl  joy  shall  every  care  beguile. 

Breathe  in  each  gale,  and  bloom  in  every  flower. 

The  silver  stream,  that  down  its  crystal  way 
Frequent  has  led  thy  musing  stej)s  along. 

Shall,  still  tlie  same,  itsfimny  mazes  play. 
And  with  its  murmurs  melodise  thy  song. 

Unfading  green  shall  these  fair  groves  adorn  ; 

Tliose  living  meads  immortal  tlowers  unfold  ; 
In  rosy  smiles  shall  rise  each  blushing  inorn. 

And  CYcry  evening  close  in  clouds  of  gold. 

The  tender  Loves  ihat  watch  thy  slumbering  rest, 
And  round  thee  flowers  and  balmy  myrtles 
strew, 

Shallcharm,thro'all  approaching  life,  thy  breast. 
With  joys  for  ever  pure,  for  ever  new. 

The  genial  power  that  speeds  the  golden  dart, 
Each  charm  of  tender  passion  shall  inspire  ; 

With  fond  affection  fill  the  mutual  heart. 
And  feed  the  flame  of  ever-young  Desire. 

Come,  gentle  Loves !  your  myrtle  garlands  bring ; 

The  smiling  bower  with  ciuster'd  roses  spread; 
Come  gentle  airs  !  Avith  incense-droppin"-  wing 

The  breathing  sweets  of  vernal  odor  shed. 

Hark,  as  the  strains  of  swelling  music  rise, 
How  the  notes  vibrate  on  the  fav'ringgale ! 

Auspicious  glories  beam  along  the  skies. 

And  powers  unseen  the  happy  moments  hail! 

Ecstatic  hours !  so  every  distant  day. 

Like  this,  serene  on  downy  wings  shall  move; 

Risecrown'd  with  joys  that  triumph  o'e^  decay, 
The  faithful  joys  of  Fancy  and  of  Love." 

ELEGY    II. 

AxD  were  they  vain,  those  soothing  lays  ye  sung  ? 

Children  of  Fancy!  yes,  your  song  w;is  vain; 
On  each  soft  air  though  rapt  Attention  hung. 

And  Silence  listen'd  on  the  sleeping  plain. 

The  strains  yet  vibrate  on  my  ravish'd  ear. 
And  still  to  smile  the  mimic  beauties  seem. 

Though  now  the  visionary  scenes  appear 
Like  the  faint  traces  of  a  vanish'd  dream. 

Mirror  of  life  :  the  glories  thus  impart 

Of  all  that  Youth  and  Love  and  Fancy  frame. 

When  painful  Anguish  speeds  thepiercing  dart. 
Or  Envy  blasts  the  blooming  flowers  of  Fame. 

Nurse  of  wild  wishes,  and  of  fond  desires. 
The  prophetess  of  Fortune,  false  and  vain. 

To  scenes  where  Peace  in  Ruin's  arms  expires. 
Fallacious  Hope  deludes  her  hapless  train. 

Go,  Syren,  go \.}ry  charms  on  others  try; 

My  beate.'i  bark  at  length  has  reach'd  the  shore ; 
Yet  on  the  rock  my  dropping  garments  lie  ; 

And  let  me  perish,  if  1  trust  thee  more. 

Come,  gentle  Quiet!  long-nfglected  maid  ! 
O  come,  and  lead  me  to  tjiy  mossy  ceil ; 
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There,  unregarded  in  the  peaceful  shade. 

With  calm  Repose  and  Silence  let  me  dwell. 

Come,  happier  hours  ofsw^efet  unanxious  rest. 
When  all  the  strnggling  passions  shall  subside; 

When  Peace  shall  clasp  me  to  her  plumy  breast. 
And  smofUh  my  silent  minutes  as  they  glide. 

But  chief,  thou  goddess  of  the  thoughtless  e3'e. 
Whom  never  ciires  or  passions  discompose, 

O  blest  Insensibility,  be  nigh. 

And  with  thy  soothing  hand  my  weary  eyelid* 
close. 

Then  shall  tiie  cares  of  love  and  glory  cease. 
And  all  the  fond  anxieties  of  famej  * 

Alike  regardless  in  the  arms  of  Peace, 
If  these  extol,  or  those  debase  a  name* 

In  Lyttleton  though  all  the  Muses  praise. 
His  generous  praise  shall  then  delight  no  more. 

Nor  tiie  sweet  magic  of  his  tender  lays 
Sliall  touch  the  bosom  which  it  charm'd  befofe. 

Nor  then,  tho'  Malice,  with  insidious  guise 
Of  friendship,  ope  the  unsusj)ecling  breast; 

Nor  then,  tho'  Envy  broach  her  blackening  lies. 
Shall  these  deprive  me  of  a  mome^it's  rest. 

O  state  to  be  desir'd  !  with  hostile  rage 

Prevails  in  human  more  than  savage  haunts; 

When  man  with  man  eternal  war  will  wage, 
AF.d  never  yield  that  mercy  which  he  wants  ; 

When  dark  design  invades  the  cheerful  hour, 
A  nd  draws  the  heart  with  social  freedom  warm. 

Its  earcs,  its  wishes,  and  its  thoughts  to  pour. 
Smiling  ini^idious  with  the  hopes  of  harm. 

Vain  man,  to  others'  failings  still  severe. 
Yet  not  one  foible  in  himself  can  find; 

Another's  faults  to  Folly's  eves  are  clear. 
But  to  her  own  e'en  Wisdom's  self  is  blind. 

O  let  me  still,  from  these  low  follies  free. 
This  sordid  malice,  and  inglorious  strife. 

Myself  the  subject  of  my  censure  be, 
And  teach  my  heart  to  comment  on  my  life. 

With  thee,  Philoso]>hy,  still  let  me  dwell, 
My  tutor'd  mind  from  vulgar  meanness  save  ; 

Bring  Peace,  bring  Quiet  to  my  humble  cell. 
And  bid  them  lay  the  green  turf  on  my  grave. 

ELEGY    III. 

Bright  o'er  the  green  hills  rose  the  morning  ray. 
The  wood-lark's  song  resoimdcd  on  the  plain  j 

Fair  nature  felt  the  warm  embrace  of  day^ 
And  smil'd  through  all  her  animated  reign. 

When  young  Delight,of  Hope  and  Fancy  born, 
His  head  on  tufted  wild  thyme  half-reclin'd. 

Caught  the  gay  colors  of  the  orient  morn. 
And  thence  ©f  life  this  picture  vain  design'd : 

"  O  born  to  thoughts,  to  pleasures  more  sublime 
Than  beings  ©f  inferior  nature  prove  ! 

To  triumph  in  the  golden  hours  of  Time, 
And  ftel  tlae  charms  of  fancy  and  of  love ! 

"  HigK 
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•*  High  favorVl  man!  for  him  unfolding  fair        I 

In  orient  light  this  native  landscape  smiles  ;    j 
For  him  sweet  hope  disarms  the  hand  of  Care, 

Exalts  his  pleasures,  and  his  grief  beguiles. 
"  Blows  not  a  blossom  on  the  breast  of  Spring, 

Breathes  not  a  gale  along  the  bending  uiead. 
Trills  not  a  songster  of  th©  soaring  wing. 

But  fragrance,  health  and  melody  succeed. 
*'  O  let  me  still  with  simple  nature  live, 

My  lowly  field-flowers  on  her  altar  lay, 
Enjoy  the  blessings  that  she  meant  to  give, 

And  calmly  waste  my  inoffensive  day ! 
**  No  titled  name,  no  envy-teasing  dome. 

No  glittering  wealth  my  tutor'd  wishes  crave; 
So  health  and  Peace  be  near  my  hilmble  fionie, 

A  cool-streani  murmer,and  a  green  tree  wave. 
'*  So  may  the  sweet  Euterpe  not  disdain 

At  Eve's  chaste  hour  her  silver  lyre  to  bring; 
The  Muse  of  pity  wake  her  soothing  strain. 

And  tune  to  sympathy  the  trembling  string. 

**  Thus  glide  the  pensive  moments  o'er  the  vale 
While  floating  shades  of  dusky  night  descend; 
Not  left  untold  the  lover's  tender  tale. 
Nor  unenjoy'd  the  heart-enlarging  friend. 

*'  To  love  and  friendship  flow  the  social  bowl  1 
To  attic  wit  and  elegance  of  piind ; 

To  all  the  native  beauties  of  the  soul. 

The  simple  charms  of  truth,  and  sense  refin'd! 

*•  Then  to  explore  whatever  antient  sage 
Studious  from  nature's  early  volume  drew, 

To  trace  sweet  Fiction  through  her  golden  age, 
And  mark  how  fair  the  sun-flower.  Science, 
blew  1 

«*  Haply  to  catch  some  spark  of  eastern  fire, 
Hesperian  fancy,  or  Aonian  ease  ; 

Some  melting  note  from  Sa))pho's  tender  lyre. 
Some  strain  that  Love  and  Phoebus  taught  to 
please. 

"When  waves  the  grey  light  o'e*  the  mountain's 
head, 

Then  let  me  meet themorn'sfirst beauteous  ray: 
Carelessly  wander  from  my  sylvan  shed. 

And  catch  the  sweet  breath  of  the  rising  day, 
**  Nor  seldom,  loit'rlng  as  I  muse  along, 

Mark  from  what  flower  the  breesc  its  sweet- 
ness bore ; 
.Or  li.ilen  to  the  labor-soothing  song 

Of  bees  that  range  the  thymy  uplands  o'er. 

•*  Slow  let  me  climb  the  mountain's  airy  brow. 
The  greenhcightgain'd.in  museful  rapturelic. 
Sleep  to  the  murmur  of  the  woods  below, 
.   Or  look  on  nature  with  a  lover's  eye. 

•*  Delightful  hours !  O,  thus  for  ever  flow  ; 

Led  by  fair  fancy  round  the  varied  year : 
So  shall  my  breast  with  native  raptures  glow. 

Nor  feel  one  pang  from  fully,  pride,  or  fear. 
**-  Firm  be  my  heart  to  Nature  and  to  Truth, 

Nor  vainly  \vander  from  their  dictates  sage ; 
So  Joy  shall  triumph  on  the  brows  of  youth. 

So  hope  shall  smooth  the  dreary  paths  of  age. 
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OH  !  yet,  yt  dear,  deluding  visions,  stay ! 

Fond  hopes,  of  Innocence  and  Fancy  bora! 
For  you  I'll  cast  these  waking  thoughts  away. 

For  one  wild  dream  of  life's  romantic  morn. 
Ah  !  no:  the  sunshine  o'er  each  object  spread 

By  flattering  Hope,  the  flowers  thatblewso  fair ; 
Like  the  gay  garilens  of  Armida  fled, 
""  And  vani'sli'd  from  the  powerful  rod  of  Care. 
So  the  poor  pilgrim,  who,  in  rapturous  thought 

Plans  his  dear  journey  to  Lori'tto\  shrine. 
Seems  on  his  way  by  guardian  seraphs  brought. 
Sees  aiding  angels  favor  his  design. 

Ambrosial  blossoms,  such  of  old  as  blew 
By  those  fresh  fonts  on  Eden's  happy  plaiti> 

And  SharoTis  roses  all  his  passage  strew  : 

So  Fancy  dreams;  but  Fancy's  dreamsarevaiii* 

Wasted  and  weary  on  the  mountain's  side. 
His  way  unknown,  the  hapless  pilgrim  lies. 

Or  takes  some  ruthless  robber  for  his  guide. 
And  prone  beneath  his  cruel  sabre  dies. 

Life's  morning  landscape  gilt  with  orient  light. 

Where  Hoj)e  and  Joy  and  Fancy  hold  their 

reign. 

The  grove's  green  wave,  the  blue  stream  sparkling 

bright,  [wain : 

The  blythe  hours  dancing  reund  Hyperion's 

In  radiant  colors  Youth's  free  hand  portrays, 
Tiicn  holds  the  flattering  tablet  to  his  eye  ; 

Nor  thinks  how  soon  the  vernal  grove  decays. 
Nor  sees  the  dark  cloud  gathering  o'er  the  sky. 

Hence  Fancy,  conouer'd  by  the  dart  of  Pain, 
And  wandering  lar  from  her  Platonic  shade. 

Mourns  o'er  the  ruins  of  her  transient  reign. 
Nor  unrepiniBg  sees  her  visions  fade. 

Their  parent  hanish'd,  hence  her  children  fly 
The  fair\'  race  that  fill'd  her  festive  train  : 

Joy  tears  his  wcaltii,  and  Hope  inverts  her  eye. 
And  folly  wonders  that  her  dream  was  vain. 


§39.-4  Letter  from  Italy  to  the  Right  Honor" 

able  Charles  Lord  Halifax.  In  the  year  17OL 

^  Addison. 

While  you,  my  Lord,  the  rural  shades  admire 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire. 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateful  sons  to  please. 
For  their  advantage  sacrifice  your  ease ; 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys. 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays. 
Where  the  soft  season  imd  invitifig  clime 
Conspire  to  trouble  your  repose  with  rhyme. 

For  vvheresoe'er  I  turn  my  ravish'd  eyes. 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise  j 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  stHl  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground  ; 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Ilenown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket'giows, 
.\nd€v'ry  ilrcam  in  heavenly  rjumbttrs  flows. 

A  a  How 
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How  am  I  pleasM  to  search  the  hills  and  woods 
For  rising  springs  and  celebrated  floods  1 
To  vlfw  the  Nar,  tunudtuoas  in  his  course, 
And  trace  the  smooth  Clitamnus  to  his  source, 
To  see  the  Mincio  draw  his  wat'ry  store 
Tlirpugh  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  shore. 
And  hoary  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulphur  glide. 

Fir'd  with  a  thousand  raptures  I  survey 
Kridanud  through  flow'ry  meadows  stray. 
The  king  of  floods  !  that' rolling  o'er  the  plains, 
The  tow'ring  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains. 
And,  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter'ssnows, 
Distrioutes  wealth  and  plenty  were  he  flows. 

Simetimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
1  look  for  streams  immortali/'d  in  song, 
That  lost  in  silence  and  in  oblivion  lie 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  channels 

Jry,) 
Yet  run  for  over  bv  the  Muse's  skill. 
And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still. 

Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire, 
And  the  fam'd  river's  empty  shores  admire. 
That,  destitute  of  strength,  deri\e?  its  course 
From  thrifiy  urns  and  an  unfruitful  source  ; 
Yet,  sung  so  often  in  poetic  lavs. 
With  scorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys; 
So  high  the  deathless  Muse  exalts  her  theme  ! 
Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor  inglorious  stream 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray'd. 
And  unobserv'd  in  wild  meanders  play'd, 
Till,  by  your  lines  and  Nassau's  sword  renown'd. 
Its  rising  billows  through  the  world  resound  ; 
Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  acts  can  pierce. 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verse. 

Oh  could  the  Muse  my  ravish'd  breast  inspire 
With  warmthlike  yours,  and  raise  an  equal  fire. 
Umiumber'd  beauties  in  my  verse  should  shine. 
And  Virgil's  Italy  should  yield  to  mine  ! 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile. 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  hla, 
Or,  wlien  transplanted  and  preserv'd  with  care, 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mountain  juice  fer- 
ments 
To  nobler  taste*,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some 'God,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats  j 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats  j 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride  ; 
Blossoms  and  fruits,  and  flow'rs  together  rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

Immortal  glories  in  n^y  mind  revive. 
And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  passions  strive. 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  descry 
^lagnificcnt  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight. 
That  on  its  public  shows  impeoj^led  Rome, 
And  held  uncrowdcd  nations  in  its  womb  ; 
Kere  pillars  rough  with  sculpture  pierce  the skiesj 
And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arches  rise. 


Where  the  old  Romans  deathless  acts  displav'd 
Their  base  degen'rate  progeny  upbraid  ; 
Whole  rivers  here  forsake  the  helds  below, 
And,  wond'ring  at  their  height,  through  airy 
channels  flow. 

Still  to  new  scents  my  wand'ring  Muse  retires. 
And  thedumbshowof  breathing  rocks  admires  ; 
Where  the  .smooth  chisel  all  its  force  has  shown. 
And  soften'd  into  flesh  the  rugged  stone. 
In  solenui  silence,  a  majestic  band, 
Heroes,  and  gods,  and  Uoinan  consuls,  stand  ; . 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown. 
And  emperors,  in  Parian  marble  frown  ; 
While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  ihey  humbly 

sued. 
Still   show  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts 
subdued. 

Fain  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearse. 
And  show  th'  innnortal  labors  in  my  verse. 
Where  from  the  mingled  strength  of  shade  and 

light, 
A  new  creation  rises  to  mv  si<j;iu  ; 
Such  hea\enly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow, 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colors  glow, 
Froin  theme  to  theme  with  .secret  pleasures  lost. 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  I'm  losi. 
Here  pleasing  airs  my  ravish'd  soul  confound 
With  circlitig  notes  and  labyrinths  of  sound  ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  views, 
And  op'ning  palaces  invite  mv  Muse. 

How  has  kind  Flciiven  adotn'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scatterd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  ! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Hor  blooming  mountains,  and  her  bunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Ircaven  and  earth  imj)ari. 
The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art. 
While  proud  Opjircs^ion  in  her  vallevs  reign-, 
And  Tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redd'ning  orange  and  the  swelling  grain  , 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines,     , 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines ; 
Starves,  in  the  midst  of  nature's  botmty  curil. 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 
Oh  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  dnd  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  the  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  Subjcciion  grows  more  light. 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv'stbeautyto  the  Sun,  and  pleasure  to  the£)ay. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee  Britannia's  isle  adores  j 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores. 
Mow  oft,  in  tieWs  of  death,  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  Aoods  of  oil  j 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulscent  skies  ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Tho'o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine  : 

'Ti» 
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t^^s  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
/And  makes  her  barren   rocks  and    her   bleak 
niouuUilns  smile. 

Others  \viihtovv'ring|)ilesmay|)k'asethesight. 
And  in  their  prond  aspiring  domes  dcljgiit  j 
A  nicer  touch  to  tlie  stretch'd  canvas  give. 
Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  live  ; 
'Tis  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Europe's  fate, 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contenchng  slate  ; 
To  threaten  bold  [)resumptiious  kinys  with  war. 
And  answer  her  nlHicted  neghbour's  pray'r. 
TheDaneaud  Swede,  rous'd  u|)  by  fierce  alarms. 
Bless  the  wisi;  conduct  of  licr  pious  arms  ; 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  cease, 
And  all  the  northern  world  lieshush'd  in  peace. 
Th' ambitious  Gnul  beholds,  v\ith  secret  dread, 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  aspiring  head. 
And  fain  her  godUke  sons  would  disunite 
By  foreign  ^old,  or  bv  domestic  spite  ; 
But  strives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  (Hvidc, 
Whom  Xassau'saruKs  defend  and  counsels  guide 
Fir'd  with  the  name  which  I  so  oft  have  found 
The  distantclimes and  diifercnt tongues  resound, 
I  bridle  in  my  slruggting  Muse  wiiii  pain,  -^ 
Tliat  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

But  I've  already  troubled  you  too  long, 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  ach'cnt'rous  song. 
iVIy  humble  verse  demands  a  softer  theme, 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream; 
Unfit  for  heroes  ;  whom  immortal  lays, 
And  lines  like  Virgil's  or  like  yours,  should  praise. 


§  40.     The  Campaign.       Addison. 
To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  1705. 


Rheni  pacator  et  Istrl 


"  Omnis  in  hoc  uno  variis  discordia  cessit 

,"  Ordinibus ;  laetatur  eques,  plauditque  senator, 

*'  Votaque"patricio  certant  plebeia  favori." 

Claud,  de  Laud.  Stilic. 
*'  Esse  aliquam  in  terrls  gentem  quje  sua  impensa, 
"  suo  iabore  ac  penculo,bellagerat  pro  libertate 
"  aliorum.  Nee  hoc  finitimis,  aut  propinquft  vici- 
*'  nitatis  hominibus,  aut  terris  continenti  junctis 
"  pra;stct.  Maria  trajiciat :  ne  quod  toto  orbe  ter- 
*'  rarum  injustum  imperium  sit,  et  ubique  jus,  fas, 
*'  lex,  potentissima  sint." 

Liv.  HisL  lib.  33. 
While  crowds  of  princes  your  deserts  pro- 
claim, 
Proud  in  their  number  to  enrol  your  name  ; 
While  emperors  to  you  conmiit  their  cause, 
And  Anna's  praises  crown  the  vast  applause  : 
Accept,  great  Icadev,  what  the  Muse  recites. 
That  in  aml)itious  vtrrse  attempts  your  fights. 
Fir'd  and  transported  with  a  theme  so  new. 
Ten  thousand  wonders  op'ning  to  my  view 
Shine  forth  at  once ;  sieges  and  storms  a])pear, 
And  wars  and  conquests  fill  the  important  year ; 
Rivers  of  blood  1  see,  and  hills  of  slain. 
An  Iliad  rising  out  of  one  cam|)aign. 

The  haughty  Gaul  beheld,  with  tow'ringpridc. 
His  antient  bounds  enlarg'd  on  cv'ry  side  j 
Pyrene's  lofty  harriers  were  subdued, 
And  in  ihe  midst  of  his  wide  empire  stood ; 


Ausonia's  states,  the  victor  to  restrain, 
Oppos'd  their  Alps  and  Appenines  in  vain, 
Nor  found   themselves,  with  strength  of  rocks 

immur'd. 
Behind  their  everlasting  hills  sccur'd  j 
The  risin<^  Danube  its  long  race  begart, 
And  half  its  course  thro*  the  new  conquests  ran; 
-Amaz'd,  and  anxious  for  her  sov'reigns'  fates, 
Germania  trembled  through  a  hundred  states  j 
Great  Leopold  himself  was  seis'd  with  fear; 
He  gaz'd  around,  but  saw  no  succour  near  j 
He  ga/'d,  and  half  abandon'd  to  despair 
His  ho|)es  on  Heaven,  and  confidence  in  pray*r» 

To  Britain's  queen  tiie  nations  turn  their  eyes  j 
On  her  resolves  the  western  world  relies  ; 
Conlidiug  still,  amidst  its  jiire  alarms, 
in  Anna's  councils,  and  in  Churchill's  arms. 
Thrice  happy  Britain,  from  the  kingdoms  rent. 
To  fit  the  guardian  of  the  continent ! 
That  sees  her  bra^  est  son  advanc'd  so  high. 
And  flourishing  so  near  her  prince's  eye  ; 
Thy  fav'rites  grow  not  up  by  fortune's  sport. 
Or  from  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  court 
On  the  firm  basis  of  desert  they  rise. 
From  long  tried  vaith,  and  friendship's  holy  ties  : 
Their  sovereign's  well-distinguished  smiles  they 

share ; 
Her  ornaments  in  peace,  her  strength  in  war  ; 
The  nation  thanks  them  with  a  public  voice  ; 
Hv  shovv'rs  of  blessings  Heaven  approves  their 
Envy  itself  is  dumb,  in  wonder  lost,      [choice  ; 
And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  them  most, 

Soon  as  soft  vernal  breezes  warm  the  sky  ; 
Britannia's  colors  in  ihe  zephyrs  fly  ; 
Her  chief  already  has  his  march  begun. 
Crossing  tlie  provinces  himself  had  won, 
Till  the  Moselle,  appearing  from  afar, 
Retards  the  progress  of  the  moving  war. 
Delightful  stream,  had  nature  bid  her  full 
In  distant  climes  far  from  the  perjur'd  Gaul  ; 
But  now  a  purchase  to  the  sword  she  lies. 
Her  harvests  lb'*  uncertain  owners  rise, 
Kach  vineyard  doubtfid  of  its  master  grows, 
And  to  the  victor's  bowl  each  vintage  Hows. 
The  di;;contented  shades  of  slaughtcr'd  hosts 
That  \vaMder'(l  on  tlie  banks,  her  heroes  ghosts, 
Hop'd  when  thev  saw  Britannia's  arm*5  appear,    ' 
The  vengeance  due  to  their  great  death  was  near. 

Our  Godlike  leader,  ere  the  stream  he  pass'd. 
The  rti-ighty  scheme  of  all  hi«;  labors  cast. 
Forming  the  wondrous  year  within  his  thought, 
His  bosom  glow'd  with  battles  yet  unfought. 
The  long  laborious  mnrch  he  first  siirvcys. 
And  joins  the  distant  Danube  to  the  Maese  ; 
Between  whose  floods  such  pathless  forests  grow, 
Such  mountains  rise,  so  many  rivers  flow  : 
The  toil  looks  lovely  in  the  hero's  eyes, 
And  danger  senes  but  to  enhance  the  prize. 

'Big  with  the  fjite  ef  Europe,  he  renews 
His  dreadful  course,  and  the  proud  foe  pursues  1 
Infected  by  the  burnitig  scorpion's  heat. 
The  sultry  gales  round  his  chaf'd  temples  beat. 
Till  on  the  borders  of  the  Maine  he  finds 
Defensive  shadows,  and  refreshing  winds. 
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Our  British  vou til,  with  in-boni  freedom  bolti 
Unnumbcr  a  scenes  of  servitude  behold, 
jNations  of  slaves,  with  lyranny  debased, 
(Their  Maker's  iinap;e  more  ihan  half  dcflic'd) 
Hourly  iwtitructcd,  as  thev  urge  their  loil, 
To  jjrize  their  Queen,  and  love  their  native  soil. 

Still  to  the  ruiug;  sun  they  tnke  their  way 
Thro'  clouds  of  dust,  and  gain  upon  the  day. 
M'hen  now  the  >Jeckar  on  its  friendly  coast 
With  coolitlg  streams  revives  the  fttiming  host, 
That  cheerfully  his  labors  past  forgets. 
The  mid-night  watches, and  titc  noon-day  heats. 

O'er  prostrate  towns  and  palaces  thev  pass 
(Now  cover'd  o'er  with  woods,  and  hid  in  grass) 
Breathing  revenge;  whilst  anger  and  disdain 
Fire  (i\ry  breast,  and  boil  in  ev'ry  vein. 
Here  shattcr'd  walls,  like  broken  rocks,  from  far 
Rise  up  in  hideou6  view,  the  guilt  of  war  ; 
"Whilst  here  the  vine  o'er  hills  of  ruMis  climbs. 
Industrious  to  conceal  great  Bourbon's  crimes. 

At  length  the  fame  of  England's  hero  drew 
Eugenio  to  the  glorious  interview. 
Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn, 
Denuind  alliance,  and  in  friendship  burn  ;  frays 
A  sudden  friendship,  while  with  stretch' J-olit 
They  meeteach  other,  mingling  blaze  with  blaze. 
Polish'd  in  courts,  and  hardcn'd  in  the  field, 
Renown'd  for  conquest,  and  in  council  skill'd. 
Their  courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mounting  spirits,  and  fermenting  blood  ; 
Lodg'd  in  the  soul,  with  virtue  over-rul'd  j 
Inflam'd  by  reason,  and  by  reason  cool'd  ; 
In  hours  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown. 
And  only  in  the  field  of  battle  shown  : 
To  soids  Uke  these,  in  nmtual  friendship  joln'd, 
Heaven  darc8  intrust  the  cause  of  human  kind. 

Britannia's  graceful  sons  apjX'ar  in  arms, 
Her  harass'd  troops  the  hero's  preseru^e  warms  j 
Whilst  the  high  nills  and  rivers  all  around 
With  thund'riug  peals  of  British  »houts  resound  : 
Doubling  their  speed,  they  warch  with  fresh 

delight. 
Eager  for  glory,  and  require  the  fight.       [sues. 
So  the  staunch  hound  the  trembling  deer  pur- 
And  smells  his  footsteps  in  the  tainted  dews. 
The  tedious  track  unrav'lling  by  degrees  : 
But  when  the  scent  comes  warm  in  ev'ry  breeze, 
Fir'd  at  tlie  near  approach,  he  shoots  away 
On  hb  full  itrctch,  and  bears  upon  his  prey. 

The  march  concludes,  the  various  realms  are 
Th' immortal  Schellcr^feerg  appears  at  last :  [past ; 
Like  hills  th' aspiring  ramnarts  rise  on  high, 
t-ike  valleys  at  their  feet  the  trenches  lie  ; 
Batt'ries  on  batt'ries  guard  each  fatal  pass, 
Thrcat'ning  destruction  j  rows  of  hollow  braw. 
Tube  behind  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  keep. 
Whilst  in  their  wombs  ten  thotisand  thunders 
sleep.  [si^ht, 

GreatChurchillowns,  charm'd  with  the  glonous 
His  march  o'erpaid  by  such  a  promis'd  hght. 

The  western  sun  now  shot  a  feeble  ray. 
And  faintly  scatter'd  the  remains  of  day  : 
Ev'ning  approach'd-j  but  oh  what  hosts  of  foe« 
Were -sever  td  beheld  that  ev'ning  close ! , 


Thick'ning  their  ranks,  andwedg'd  in  firm  array 
rhe  close  compacted  Britons  win  their  way  ; 
In  v.iin  the  cannon  their  ihrong'd  war  defac'd 
With  tracks  6f  death,  and  laid  tiic  battle  waste: 
Still  pressing  forward  to  thu  tight,  they  broke 
Thro'  flames  of  sulphur  and  a  night  of  smoke. 
Till  slau^iljtcr'd  legions  fill'd  the  trench  below, 
And  bore  their  fierce  avengers  to  the  foe. 

High  on  the  works  the  mingling  hosts  engage, 
The  battle,  kindled  into  ten-fold  rage. 
With  show'rs  of  bullets,  and  with  storms  of  fire. 
Burns  in  full  fury  ;  heaps  on  heaps  expire  j 
Nations  with  nations  mix'd  confus'div  die, 
.\nd  lost  in  one  promiscuous  carnage  lie. 

How  many  gen'rous  Britons  meet  their  doom. 
New  to  the  field,  and  heroes  in  their  bloom ! 
Th' illustrious  youths,  that  Ic- ft  their  native  shore 
To  march  where  Britons  never  march'd  before 
(Oh  fatal  love  of  fan>e  !  oh  glorious  heat. 
Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great !) 
After  such  toils  o'crcome,  such  dangers  past, 
Stretch'don Bavarian  ramparts, breathe  their  last. 
But  hold,  my  Muse,  may  nocomj)lainfs  appear, 
N<»r  blot  the  day  with  aii  ungrateful  tear  : 
While  Marlb'ro'  lives,  Britannia's  stars  dispense 
A  friendly  light,  and  shine  in  innocence  : 
Plunging  throu;ih  seas  of  blood  his  fiery  steed 
Where'er  his  friends  retire,  or  fi)cs  succeed  ; 
Those  he  supports,  these  drives  to  suilden  flight ; 
And  turns  tlic  various  fortune  of  the  fight. 

Forbear,  great  man,  renown'd  in  arms,  forbear 
To  hravc  the  tliickest  terrors  of  the  w  ar  ; 
Nor  hazard  thus,  confm'd  in  crowds  of  foes, 
Britannia's  safety,  and  the  world's  repose  ; 
Let  nations,  anxious  for  thy  life,  abate 
This  scorn  of  danger  and  contempt  of  fate  : 
Thou  liv'st  not  for  thvself,  thy  Queen  demands 
Conquest  and  peace  from  thy  victorious  hands  ; 
Kingdoms  and  empires  in  thy  fortune  join, 
And  Europe's  destiny  depends  on  thine. 

At  lencth  the  lon^-disputed  pass  they  gain. 
By  crowJed  armies  tortihcd  in  vain  ; 
The  war  breaks  in,  the  fierce  Bavarians  yield. 
And  see  their  camp  with  British  legions  fill'd. 
Sd  Belgian  uiounda  bear  on  their  shattcr'd  sides 
The  sea's  whole  weight,  increas'd  with  sweliir>g 
But  if  the  rushing  wave  a  passage  finds,  [tides ; 
Enrag'd  by  wat'ry  moons,  und  waning  winds. 
The  trembling  peasant  sees  his  country  round 
Cover'd  with  tempests,  and  in  oceans  drown'd 

Tl)e  few  surviving  foes  dispers'd  in  flight 
vRefuse  of  swords  and  gleanings  of  a  fight)    a 
In  ev'ry  rustKng  wind  the  victor  hear,  • 

And  Marlborough's  form  in  ev'ry  shadow  fear,  ^ 
Till  the  dark  cope  of  night  with  kind  embrace* 
Befriends  the  rout,  and  covers  their  disgrace. 

T6  Donavert,  with  unresisted  force. 
The  gay  victorious  arrov  bends  its  course. 
The  growth  of  meadows,  and  the  pride  of  fields^ 
Whatever  spoils  Bavaria's  summer  yields 
(The  Danube's  great  increase)  Britannia  shares. 
The  food  of  armies  and  suj)port  of  wars  : 
With  maga2ines  of  death,  destructive  balls. 
And  cannon  doora'd  to  batter  Landau's  walls ; 
)  Tiie 
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The  victor  finds  each  iiiddcn  cavern  stor'd. 
And  turns  their  fury  on  their  guilty  lord. 

Deluded  prince  !  how  is  thy  gre;tl'ncss  crossed,  ' 
And  all  the  gaudy  dream  of  empire  lost, 
That  proudly  set  thee  on  a  fancied  throne. 
And  made  imaginary  realms  thy  own  ! 
Thy  troops,  that  now  behind  tnc  Dannhe  join. 
Shall  shortly  seek  for  shelter  from  the  Rhine, 
Nor  find  it  there  !  Surrounfled  with  alarms  ; 
Thou  hop'st  th' assistance  of  tlie  Gallic  arms; 
Tlie Gallicarras in  safetyshall advance,  [France; 
And  crowd  thy  standards    with    the  pow'r  of 
While,  to  exalt  thy  doom,  th'  aspiring  Gaul 
Shares  thy  destruction,  and  iulorns  thv  fall. 

Unbounded  courage  and  compassion  join'd, 
Temp'rins;  each  other  in  tlie  victor's  mind. 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great, 
And  make  the  hero  and  ihv  Man  complete. 
Long  did  he  strive  th'  obdurate  foe  to  gain 
By  protfer'd  grace,  but  long  he  strove  in  vain  ; 
Till,  fir'd  at  length,  hr;  thinks  it  vain  to  spare 
His  rising  wrath,  and  gives  a  loose  to  war. 
In  vengeance  rous'd,  the  s<>ldier  fills  iils  hand 
With  sword  and  fnc,  and  ravages  the  land ; 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns. 
In  crackling  fiam^s  a  thousand  harsests  burns. 
To  the  thick  woods  the  woolly  flocks  retreat. 
And  mix'd  witli  bellowing  herds  confus'dly  bleat, 
Tlieir  trembling  lords  the  conmion  sliade  partake, 
And  cries  of  infants  sound  in  ev'ry  brake  : 
The  list'nins:  soldier  fix'd  in  sorrow  stands. 
Loth  to  obey  his  leader's  just  conmiands ; 
The  leader  grieves,  by  gen'rous  pitv  sway'd. 
To  see  his  just  commands  so  well  obey'd. 

But  now  the  trumpet,  terrible  from  far, 
In  shriller  clangors  animates  the  war ; 
ConfedVate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat,   ; 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat  :'V;'  t 
Gallia's  proud  standards,  in  Bavaria's  joitt'H,    , ; 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind  ;  ^      '^^' "  •  ' 
The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  rencvv^;  • 
And,  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  vibws 
Strctch'd  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length. 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began. 
That  the  griev  d  world  had  long  desir'd  in  vain| 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoan'd. 
Armies  of  niartyrs  that  in  ekile  groan'd. 
Sighs  from  thedepthof  gloomy  oimgeonsheard, 
And  pray'rs  in  bitterness  of  sou!  preferr'd, 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  Providence  assail'd, 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows,  at  length  prevail'd  : ' 
The  day  was  come  when  Heav'n  design'd  to  sho>y 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold  in  awful  march  atid  dread  array 
The  long  extended  squadrons  shape  their  way ! 
Death,  in  approaching  terrible,  imparts 
An  aiLxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts  ; 
*  Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  ttrife. 
And  thirst  of  gjory  auells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control : 
Heat  of  re\'enge  and  noble  pride  of  soul 
O'erlooU'd  the.  foe,  advantag'd  by  hir>  p»st, 
i-^i;!^n  his  uitmbeis,  and  contract  his  Wst ; 


Though  fen>*iand  floods  possess  the  middle  space; 
That  unprm-ok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass. 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  band?^ 
W  hen  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stand?. 

But  oh ,  my  Muse,  what  numbers  wilt  ihou  fiiiid 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd  !       '^ 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drums  tuuiultuous  sound  [ 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound,- 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies,  * 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise,  [pror'dj 
'Twas  then  great  Marlb'ro's  mighty  soul  was 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmor  d> 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war : 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey'di 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid,     ^* 
Inspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage,  '^T 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rag^F' 
So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command        "   iv> 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land. 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britaniiia  pass'd,      ;  ■ 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast ;  f- 
And,pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perfornrt.J  | 
Kides  ui  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  stormi 

But  see  the  haughty  household-troops  advanc^! 
The  dread  of  Europe,  and  the  pride  of  Franc^ 
The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows. 
And  with  a  general's  love  of  conquest  ejlowsi*^ 
Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear     ■';'^*^  ' 
l^aughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  British  spear  r 
Vain  insolence  I  with  native  freedom  brave,,,. 
The  meanest  Briton  scorns  the  highest  slave'/ 
Contempt  and  ftiry  fire  their  souls  by  turrtf,  ■  ^ 
Each  nation's  glory  in  each  warrior  burns;   ."T 
Each  fights,  as  in  his  arm  th'  important  dajf^^ 
And  all  the  fate  of  his  »reat  monarch  lay  :    '^-*^ 
A  thousand  glorious  actions,  that  might  claiitt 
Triumphant  laurels,  and  imimortal  fame,      -^ 
Confus'd  in  crowds  of  glofiO'tis  actions  lie,  '  ^^ 
And  tmdps  of  heroes  Kmlistinguished  die.    '^^ 
O  Dormer,  how  can  1  behold  thy  fate,       '  ^J 
And  not  the  wonders  of  thy  youth>  reilat^;!^'^^^ 
How  canTsee  the  g;ay,  the  ^rave,  the  youhsv^ 
Fall  in  tUtf  doud  of  waT,  and  lie  unsung  I  ''^ 
In  Joys  ftP'<*onquest  he  resigns  hi^' bream',"''  '' 
And,'fil!'d  with  England's  dory, smiles  ih^c^ljk 

The  root  begins^  thi^  Gallic  sqiiadrohs  riih^ 
Compeil'd  in  crowds  to  nieet  thefiiteth€y;>hiih, 
Thousands  of  fierysteedii  with  wounds  traiisffic'd. 
Floating  in  gore,  with  their  dead  rhasters  jFtt^x'^, 
'  Midstheaps  of  spears  and  ^tattdardsdriv'narOpifid, 
Lie  in  the  DanuWs  bloody ^i-hir^lpoolsdi'dWh'a. 
Troops  of  bold  youths,  born  on  the  distant  Soiti^^ 
Or  sounding  borders  of  the  rapid  Rhon6,\'''*'^, 
Or  xi  here  the  Seine  her  flow' ry  fields  dividti'A 
Or  where  theLoire  thro' winding  vineyardsglia«. 
In  heaps  the  rolling  billows  sweep  awfty,  [vcfj. 
And  into  Scythian  seas  their  bloated'  (iOrps  dtm- 
From  Blenheim's  tow'rs,' the  Gaul  with  w^^ 
Beholds  the  various  havoc  of  the  fight;  [affright 
His  wating  banners,  that  so  oft  had  stood 
Planted  in  fields  oi  death  and  streams  of  |;)|0Q4f 
So  wont  fhe  guarded  enemy  to  reach,   '•;  •'  ^' ';, 
And  ri'se  triumphant  in  the  fatal  breatih^i"    ^' '' 
A  a  3  Oi 
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Or  pierce  the  broken  foe's  reniote*t  lines, 
"Xhe  hardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns. 

Unfortunate  TallarJ  !  Oh,  who  can  name 
The  pangs  of  ra<>;e,  of  sorrow  and  of  shame, 
That  with  niix'd  tumnlt  in  thy  bosom  swell'd. 
When  first  thou'saw'st  thy  bravest  troops  re- 

pell'd, 
*l'hine  only  son  pierc'd  with  a  deadly  wound, 
Chok'd  in  his  blood,  and  gasping  on  the  ground: 
Thyself  in  bondage  by  the  victor  kept ! 
The  chief,  the  father,  and  the  captive  wept. 
An  English  Muse  is  touch'd  with  generous  woe. 
And  in  th'  unhappy  man.  forgets  the  foe ! 
Greatly  distress'd,  thy  loud  complaints  forbear. 
Blame  not  the  turns  of  fate,  and  chance  of  warj 
Give  thy  brave  foes  their  due,  nor  blush  to  own 
The  fatal  field  by  su^h  great  leaders  won. 
The  field  whence  fam'd  Eugenio  bore  away 
Only  the  second  honors  of  the  day.  [fell, 

With  floods  of  gore  that  from  the  vanquish'd 
The  marshes  stagnate,  and  the  rivers  swell. 
Mountains  of  slain  lie  heap'd  upon  the  ground, 
Or  'midst  the  roarings  of  the  Danube  drown'd; 
Whole  captive  hosts,  the  conqueror  detains 
In  painful. bondage  andinpLlorious  chains; 
Ev'n  those  who  'gcape  the  fetters  and  the  sword, 
Kor  seek  the  fortunes  of  a  hap]>ior  lord,  , 
Their  raging  jKing  dishonors,  to  complete       / 
Marlborough's  great  work,  and  finish  the  defeat. 
Erpm  Memminghen's  high  domes,  and  Aug- 
^.    .  sbnrg's  walls,  .  „. 

Thja^i^tant  battle  drives  th'  insiilting  Gayls;- 
Krce-d  by  the  terror  of  the  victor'js  name, 
The.  rescued  stales  his  great  protection  claim  ; 
Wi^fjst  Ulm  th'  approach  of  her  dehyerur  waits. 
And  longs  to  open  her  obsequious  gates, 
-r.^hf  hero's  breast  stiUswells  with  great  designs^ 
Inev'ry  thought  the  tow'ring  gtrdus  shines  :   • 
If  to^he  f(>e  his  dr^ful  course  he  bends 
O'er  the,  wide  continent  his  march  extends  ;  , 
If  sieges-irj  Ijii^Jab'ring  thoughts  are  form'd,   . 
Camp^j^r^  ^ssaidted,  and  an  army  storm'd  j 
IC^,ih&. fight -iiisi active, soul  is  bent,    . -    .  <. . 
The  fjiJ,<?  orjiiirope  tiifn*  on  its  event.    .■    i    * 
Whal^dist^tit  laud,  what  region,  can;aff9r4  ;' 
An^fui^tiotn  worthy. his  vjatbrious  swoy/lf,':  ,  Li;  = 
vvfl^&re  vvi\|,he,  neMt.,(hejflying  Gaul -defeats 

^^Ajp^ke  the  s^rie^'iofnlj^s  toils  comple-te?  ;   ,  . 

^l/j^^hgf^  tJ^|SS,wc|h>  Rhine  rushing  with  all  its 
piv^^L-^s.  tjie  h(fttiI'Pirtations'hi  its  coursejii^fqrce 

' Whilc.cach,  iQpniftvcj^.its  bounds,  or  wider  grows, 

flarg'<l  or  str^if  ht^n'd  as  the  river  fto ws, 
•jGallia'si!si4eta,»p-ightv  bulwark. stands, 
at  all  the-wjdprexilenclid  p\i\'m  commands  j 
Twjqt;,  since  the  waf  was  kindkd>  has  it  tried 
The ^ic^pr's  rage,  and  twic^haschangd  its  side  ; 
■9ft.,w))§le  armies,  with..the  prize  o'erjoy'di 
if'^,t)iy2.  Ipug  siwiifTj^r  on  irsyaUs  euiploy'd. 
lithef  i  wi  mightj? ;<;hief  his  arms  directs,      ,  ; 
ttf^^pyuturjs  iriumphs/fom.the  wanes pec.t^^f 
^tid  ^bl^ugh  the  dog-star  had.  its  course  bfgu^; 
fetf»jt'8'his  arms  still  nearer  to  the  sun-  r;        .,  f:'\ 
r  ix'd  on  the  glorious  action  he  forgets    • 
The  chifnge  i)f  seasoijs,  and  increase  of  heats ; 


No  toils  are  painful  that  can  danger  show. 
No  climes  unlovily  that  contain  a  foe. 

The  rovingGaul,  to  his  own  hounds  rcstrain'd. 
Learns  to  encanip  within  his  native  land  : 
But  soon  as  the  victorious  host  he  spies. 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  stream  to  stream  he  flies. 
Such  dire  impressions  in  his  heart  remain 
Of  Marlborough's  sword,  and  Hochstei's  fatal 

plain  : 
In  vain  Britannia's  mighty  chief  besets 
Their  sha<ly  coverts  antl  obscure  retreats  ; 
They  fly  the  conqueror's  approaching  fame. 
That  bears  the  force  of  arnnes  in  his  name. 

Austria's  young  monarch, whose  imperial  sway 
Sceptres  and  thrones  are  deslin'd  to  obey, 
Whose  boasted  ancestry  so  high  extends 
That  in  the  Pagan  gpds  his  lineage  ends. 
Comes  from  afar,  in  gratitude  lo  own 
The  great  suppofler  of  liis  father's  throne  : 
What  tides  of  glory  to  his  bosom  ran, 
Clasp'd  in  the  embraces  of  the  godlike  man  ! 
How  were  his  eyes  with  plensing  wonder  fix'd 
To  see  such  fire  with  so  much  sweetness  mix'd. 
Such  easy  greatness,  such  a  graceful  port. 
So  turn'dand  finish'd  for  the  camp  or  court! 

Achilles  was  thus  form'd  w  ith  ev'ry  grace. 
And  Nireus  shone  but  in  the  second  place; 
Thus  the  great  father  of  Almighty  Rome 
(Divinely  flush'd with  an  immortal  bloom 
i'hat  Cytherea's  fragrant  breath  hesiow'd) 
In  all  the  charms  of  his  bright  mother  glow'd. 

The  royal  youth,  by  ^Marlborough's  presence 
charm'd. 
Taught  l;)y  his  counsels,  by  his  actions  warm'd. 
On  Landau  with  redoubled  fury  falls, 
Discharges  all  his  thunder  on  his  walls; 
O'er  mines  and  caves  of  death  provokes  the  fight. 
And  learns  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  sight. 

The  British  phief  for  mighty  toils  renown'd, 
Increas'd  in  titles,  and  with  conquests  crown'd, 
I'o  Belgian  coast*  his  tedious  march  renews. 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  Rhine  pursues. 
Clearing  its  borders  from  usurping  foes. 
And  blest  by  rescued  nations  as  he  goes. 
Treves  fears  no  more,  freed  from  its  dire  alarms ; 
And  Traerbach  feels  the  terror  of  his  arms  : 
Seated  on  rocks  her  proud  fijuudations  shake. 
While  Marlborough  presses  to  the  bold  attack. 
Plants  all  his  batt'ries,  bids  his  cannon  roar. 
And  shows  how  Landau  might  have  foirn  before. 
Scar'd  at  his  near  approach,  great  Louis  fears 
V'^engeance  rescrv'd  for  his  declinmg  years, 
Forgets  his  thirst  of  universal  sway. 
And  scarce  can  teach  his  suVyects  to  obey  ; 
His  arms  he  finds  pn  yain  attempts  emplby'd, 
Th'  ambitious  projects  for  his  race  destroy 'd, 
l^'he  works  of  ages  sunk  in  one  campaign. 
And  lives  of  millions  sacrific'd  in  vain. 

Such  are  th'  eftccts  of  Anna's  royal  cares ; 
By  her,  Britannia,  great  in  foreign  wars. 
Ranges  thro*  nations,  whereso'er  disjoin'd. 
Without  the  wonted  aid  of  sea  and  wind 
By  her  th*  unfetter'd  Ister*s  states  are  free, 
And  taste  the  sweets  of  English  liberty  ; 

But 
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But  who  can  tell  the  joys  of  those  that  lie 
Beneath  the  constmii  iiifluence  of  her  eye! 
Whilst  in  diffusive  sho\v'i\s  her  bounties  fall 
Like  Heaven's  indulgence,  and  descend  on  all, 
Secure  the  happy,  succour  the  distress'd, 
]Make  ey'avsubjcct  {j;lad,  and  a  whole  pcopleblest. 
Thus  vvouJd  I  fain  Britannia  s  uius  rehearse, 
In  the  smooth  records  of  a  faitiiful  verse  ; 
That,  if  such  numbers  can  o'er  time  prevail. 
May  tell  posterity  the  wond'rous  tale- 
When  actions,  unatiornM,are  faint  and  weak. 
Cities  and  countries  must  be  tangb.t  to  speak  i 
Crods  may  descend  in  fictions  from  the  skies, 
And  rivers  from  their  oozy  beds  arise; 
Fiction  may  deck  the  truth  with  spurious  rays. 
And  round  the  hero  cast  a  borrovv'd  blaze  : 
jMarlbjrou2;li's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright. 
And  proudly  shine  in  their  own  native  light ; 
Ilais'd  of  themselves,  their  genuine  charms  they 
boast ;  [most. 

And  those  who  paint  them  truest,  praise  them 


§  41.     jin  Allcgarij  on  Man.     Parnell. 
A  THOUGHTFUL  being,  long  and  spare. 
Our  race  of  mortals  call  him  Care, 
(Were  Homer  living,  well  he  knew 
What  name  the  gods  have  call'd  him  too)  ; 
With'  fine  mechanic  genius  wrought, 
And  lov'd  to  work,  though  no  one  bought. 
This  being,  by  a  model  bred 
In  Jove's  eternal  sable  head, 
Contriv'd  a  shape  empower'd  to  breathe. 
And  be  the  worldling  here  beneath. 

The  man  rose  staring,  like  a  stake, 
Wond'ring  to  see  himself  awake  I 
Then  look'd  so  wise,  before  he  knew 
The  business  he  was  made  to  do. 
That,  j)}cas'd  to  see  with  what,  a  grace 
He  gravely  show'd  his  forward  face, 
Jove  talk  a  of  breeding  him  an  higli. 
An  under-something  of  the  sky. 

But  ere  he  gave  the  mighty  nod, 
Which  ever  hinds  a  poet's  god 
(F'or  which  his  curls  ambrosial  sliake. 
And  mother  Earth's  obliged  to  quake). 
He  saw  his  mother  EartVi  arise ; 
She  stood  confess'd  before  his  eyes ; 
But  not  with  what  we  read  she' wore; 
A  castle  for  a  crown  before  ; 
Nor  with  long  streets  and  longer  roads 
Dangling  behind  her,  like  commodes  : 
As  yet  with  wreaths  along;  she  dress'd. 
And  trail'd  a  landscape-painted  vest. 
Then  thrice  she  rais'd,  as  Ovid  said. 
Arid  thrice  she  bow'd  her  weighty  head. 

Her  honors  made  —  Great  Jove  she  cried. 
This  thing  was  fashion'd  from  my  side  : 
His  hands,  his  heart,  his  head  are  mine  ; 
Then  what  hast  thou  to  call  him  thine  ? 

Nay,  rather  ask,  the  Monarch  said. 
What  boots  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  hea^. 
Were  what  I  gave  remoy'd  away  ? 
Thy  part 's  an  idle  shape  of  clay^. 
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Halves,  more  than  halves !  cried  honest  Care, 
Your  pleas  would  make  your  titles  fair  j 
You  claim  the  body,  you  the  soul. 
But  I,  who  join  d  them,  claim  the  whole. 

Thus  with  the  gods  debate  began. 
On  such  a  trivial  cause  as  man. 
And  can  celestial  tempers  rage? 
Quoth  Tirgil,  in  a  later  age. 

As  thus  they  v/rangled.  Time  came  by 
(There  's  none  that  paint  him  such  as  1 : 
For  what  fhc  fabling  antients  sung 
Makes  Saturn  old  when  Time  was  young)  ; 
^s  yet  his  "winters  had  not  shed 
Their  silver  h®nors  on  his  head  ; 
He  just  had  got  his  pinions  free 
From  his.pld  sire.  Eternity. 
A  serpent  girdled  round  he  wore. 
The  tail  within  the  mouth  before  ; 
By  which  our  almanacs  are  clear 
That  learned  Egypt  meant  the  year. 
A  staff  he  carried,  whereon  high 
A  glass  was  fix'd  to  measure  by. 
As  amber  boxes  made  a  show 
For  heads  of  canes  an  age  ago. 
His  vest',  for  day  and  nialit,  was  pied  ; 
A  bending  sickle  arm'd  his  side ; 
And  Springes  new  months  liis  trade  adorn 
The  other  Seasons  were  unborn. 

Known  by  the  gods,  as  near  he  draws. 
They  make  him  umpire  of  the  cause. 
O'er  alow  trunk  his  ariii  he  laid. 
Where  since  his  hours  a  di;il  made  ; 
Then,  leaning,  heard  the  nice  debate. 
And  thus  pronounc'd  the  words  of  Fate  : 

Since  body,  from  the  parent  Earth, 
And  soul  from  Jove  receiv'da  birth. 
Return  they  where  they  first  began  ; 
l^ut,  since  their  union  makes  the  man. 
Till  Jove  and  Earth  shall  put  these  twoj 
To  Care,  whojoin'd  them,  man  is  due. 
He  said,  and  sprung  with  swift  career 
To  trace  a  circle  for  the  year  ; 
Where  ever  since  the  Seasons  wheel. 
And  tread  on  one  another's  heel. 
*Tis  well,  said  Jove^  and,  for  consent, 
Thund'ring  he  shook  the  firmament. 
Our  umpire  Time  shall  have  his  way  j 
With  Care  I  let  the  creature  stay  : 
Let  bus'ness  vex  him,  av'rice.blmd. 
Let  doubt  and  knowledge  rack, his  niind,, 
Let  error  act,  opinion  speak. 
And  want  afflict,  and  sickpesr,  break. 
And  anger  burn,  d^ect^op  chill, 
.\nd  joy  distract,  and  sorrow  kill ; 
Till,  afm'd  by  Care,  and'taught  to  mow, 
Time  dra%vs  the  long  di,stracted  blow  ; 
And  wasted  man,  whose' nuick  decay 
Comes  hurrj'ing  on  befoi'e  jiis  day. 
Shall  only  find'by,  this  decree^ , 
The  soul  flies  soaper  back  to  inc. 


§  42.     The  ]^ook-fVurm.     Parnell. 
Come  hither,  bpy,  vve, 'il  hunt„.t9-day  , 
The  Book-worm,  rav'nlng  beast  of  prey }   . 

A  a  4  Produc'd 
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Produc'd  by  parent  Earth,  at  o^ds. 
As  Fame  reports  it,  with  the  gods. 
Hiin  frantic  hunger  wildly  drives 
Against  a  thousand  author's  lives  : 
Through  all  the  fields  of  wit  he  flies  ; 
Dreadful  his  wit  with  clust'ring  eyes. 
With  horns  without,  and  tusks  within. 
And  scales  to  sers'e  him  for  a  skin. 
Observe  him  nearly,  lest  he  climl? 
To  wound  the  bards  of  antient  time. 
Or  down  the  vale  of  Fancy  go» 
To,  tear  some  modern  wretch  below. 
On  ev'ry  corner  fix  thine  eye. 
Or  ten  to  one  he  slips  thee  by. 
See  where  his  teeth  a  passage  eat : 
We  '11  rouse  him  from  the  deep  retreat. 
But  who  the  shelter  's  forc'd  to  give  ? 
'Tis  sacred  Virgil,  as  I  live  ; 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  song  to  song, 
He  draws  the  tadpole  foru»  along  ; 
He  mounts  the  gilded  edge  before  ; 
He 's  up,  he  scuds  the  cover  o'er ; 
He  turns,  he  doubles,  there  hepass'd  j 
And  here  we  have  him,  caught  at  last. 

Insatiate  brute,  whose  teeth  abuse 
The  sweetest  servants  of  the  Muse  I 
(Nay,  never  offer  to  deny, 
I  took  thee  in  the  fact  to  fly,) 
His  roses  nipt  in  ev'r)-  page. 
My  poor  Anacrcon  mourns  thy  rage  ; 
By  tnec  my  Ovid  vvounded  lies  j 
By  thee  my  Lesbia's  sparrow  dies  ; 
Thy  rabid  teeth  have  half  destroy'd 
The  work  of  love  in  Bidrly  Floyd  j 
They  rent  Belinda's  locks  away, 
And  spoil'd  the  Blouzelind  of  Gay, 
For  all,  for  ev'ry  single  deed, 
Relentles? justice  bids  the  bleed. 
Then  fall  a  victim  to  the  ^ine, 
Myself  the  priest,  my  desk  the  shrine. 

Bring  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso  near. 
To  pile  a  sacred  altar  here  ; 
Hold,  boy,  thy  hand  outruns  thy  wit. 
You  've  reach'd  the  plays  that  Dennis  writ 
You  've  reach'd  me  Philips'  rustic  strain  ; 
Pray  take  your  mortal  Bards  again, 

dome,  bind  the  victim  rr^  there  he  lies. 
And  here  between  his  pum'rous  eyes 
This  venerable  dust  I  lay, 
F'rom  manuscripts  just  swept  away. 

The  goblet  in  ir.yhand  J  take 
(For  the  libation  's  yet  to  make) 
A  health  to  poets  aJI  their  days, 
jMay  they  have  bread,  as  wejl  as  praise  j 
Sense  may  ihey  seek,  and  less  engage 
Jn  papers  fili'd  with  party  rage  : 
But,  if  their  riches  spoil  their  vein. 
Ye  Muses,  make  them  poor  again. 

Now  bring  the  weapon,  yonder  blade, 
With  wlijch  my  tuneful  pens  are  made, 
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§43.     AdAmicos*.    R.  West. 
Yes,  happy  youths,  on  Camus'  sedgy  side. 
You  feel  each  joy  that  friendship  can  divide  ; 
Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  explore. 
And  with  ihc  antient  blend  the  niodern  lore. 
Studious  alone  to  learn  whate'er  may  tend 
To  raise  the  genius,  or  the  heart  to  mend  ; 
Now  pleas'd  along  the  cloister'd  walk  you  rove. 
And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove. 
Where  social  oft,  and  oft  alone,  you  choose 
To  catch  the  zephyr,  and  to  court  the  Muse. 
Meantime  at  me  ("while  all  devoid  of  art 
These  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heart)  — 
At  me  the  poW'r,  that  comes  or  soon  or  late. 
Or  aims,  or  seenis  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate  ; 
From  you,  remote,  methinks,  alone  1  stand, 
Like  sortie  sad  exile  in  adesart  land  : 
Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 
Inmutualwal-mthjandmix  their  heart  with  mine. 
Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fiincy  raise. 
For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  my  days; 

*  Almost  all  Tibullus's  Elegy  is  imitated  in  this  little  Piece,  from  whence  his   transition  to  Mr, 
Pope's  letter  is  very  artfully  contrived,  and  bespeaks  a  degree  of  judrf>tment  much  beyond  Mr.Wesi's 

To 


1  strike  the  scales  that  arm  thee  round. 
And  twice  and  thrice  I  print  the  wound  j 
The  sacred  altar  floats  with  red, 
And  now  he  dies,  and  now  he 's  dead. 

How  like  the  son  of  Jove  I  stand, 
This  Hydra  stretch'd  beneath  my  hand ! 
Lay  bare  the  monster's  entrails  here. 
To  see  what  dangers  threat  the  year  : 
Ye  gods  !  what  sonnets  on  a  wench  ! 
What  lean  translations  out  of  French ! 
'Tis  plain  this  lobe  is  so  imsound, 
S prints  before  the  rwonths  go  round 

But  nold  —  before  I  close  the  scene. 
The  sacred  altar  should  be  clean. 
Oh  had  1  Shadwell's  second  bays. 
Or,  Tate,  thy  pert  and  humble  lays ! 
(Ye  pair,  tbrgive  me,  when  I  vow 
I  never  miss'd  your  works  till  now) 
1  'd  tear  the  leaves  tt)  w!i>c  the  shrine 
(That  only  way  you  please  the  Nine;) 
But  since  I  chance  to  want  these  two, 
I  '11  make  the  songs  of  Diirfey  do. 

Rent  from  the  corpse,  on  yonder  pin 
I  hang  the  scales  thai  brac'd  it  in  ; 
I  hang  my  studious  morning  gown. 
And  write  my  O'A'U  inscription  down  : 

*'  This  trophy  from  the  Python  won, 
'*  This  robe  ni  which  the  deed  was  done, 
'*  These,  Parnell,  glorying  in  the  feat, 
"  Hung  on  these  shelves,  the  Muses'  scat. 
"  Here  ignorance  and  hunger  found 
**  Large  realms  of  wit  to  ra\age  round  : 
"  Hefe  ignorance  and  hunger  fell, 
"  Two  foes  in  one  I  sent  to  hell. 
*'  Ye  poets,  who  my  labors  see, 
**  Come  share  the  triumph  all  with  me! 
'*  Yc  critics  !  born  to  vex  the  Muse, 
**  To  mourn  the  grand  ally  you  lose.** 
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f  To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  grief  a  prey, 

?  Health  tiiru^  from  mc  her  rosy  face  away. 

Ju?t  Ileav'n!  whatsin,tre life btgins  to  bloom. 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tomb? 
Did  ere  this  hatid  against  a  brother's  life 
Drugthcdlrebowl,  orpomttliemimrrouslinife? 
DidVer  this  tongue  the  slanderer's  tale  pro- 
claim, 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name  ? 
Did  e'er  this  heart  Ixtray  a  friend  or  f«>e, 
Orkno\vathouf;htbntalltlie\vorldrnightknow? 
As  yet,  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time. 
My  growin^years  Iku  c  sc-nrcely  told  their  prime  ; 
Useless,  as  yet,  thrr)'  life  l*ve  idly  run, 
No  pleasurrs  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
Ah  who,  ere  autunm'snjcUjnving  suns  ap|>ear. 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  vernal  year  j 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray. 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  from  the  morning  spray  ? 
Stern  power  of  Fate,  whose  ebon  sceptre  rules 
The  Stygian  dcsarts  and  Cinunerian  nools. 
Forbear,  nor  rashly  ?mite  my  youthful  heart, 
A  victim  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart ; 
Ah,  stay  till  age  shall  blast  my  withering  face, 
Shake  in  my  head,  and  falter  in  my  \xxce  ; 
Then  aim  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow. 
And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 

How  weak  is  Man  to  Reason's  judging  eye ! 
Born  in  this  moment,  in. the  next  we  die  j 

'  Part  mortal  clay,  and  part  ethereal  fire. 
Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire. 
In  vain  our  plans  of  happiness  we  raise. 
Pain  is  our  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise  ; 
Weal  til,  lineage,  honors,  conquest,  or  a  throne, 
Arc  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
Health  is  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing, 
And  fair-fac'd  youth  is  ever  on  the  wyig  ; 
'Tis  like  the  stream  beside  whose  wat'ry  bed 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  his  flow'ry  head  ; 
Nars'd  by  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise. 
Shade  all  the  ground,  and  flourish  to  the  skies  ; 
The  waves  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow. 
And  undermine  the  hollow  bank  below : 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  waters  urre  their  way, 
Bare  all  the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey  ; 
Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride, 
And  sinks,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 

But  why  repine  ?  Does  life  deserve  my  sigh  ? 
Few  will  lament,  my  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
For  those,  the  wretche*  I  despise  or  hate, 
I  neither  envy  nor  regard  their  fate. 
For  me,  whene'er  all-conqu'ring  Death  shall 

spreafl 
His  wings  around  my  unreplning  head, 
I  care  not :  tho*  this  face  be  seen  no  more, 

j  The  world  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before  ; 
Bright  os^before  the  day-star  will  appear, 
The  fields  as  verdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear  ;^ 
Nor  storms  nor  cou)et8  will  my  doom  declare. 
Nor  signs  on  earth,  nor  portents  in  the  air  ; 
Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath. 
Nor  nature  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 
Yet  some  there  are  (ere  spent  my  vital  days) 
Within  whoic  breasts  my  tomb  I  wiijh  to  raise. 


Lov'd  in  my  life,  lam'ented  in  my  end, 

Their  praifee  wouhl  crown  me,  as  their  preccpte 

mend  : 
To  them  may  thc?e  fond  lines  my  nam€  endear  i 
Not  from  the-poet,  br.t  the  friend  sincere. 


§  44.     An  Address  to  Hlntcr,     Cow^pcr. 

Oh  Winter  !  ruler  of  th' inverted  year. 
Thy  scatter'd  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  4ili'd, 
Thy  breath  congcal'd  upon  thy  lip,  thy  cheeks 
Fringd  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other 

snows 
Than  those  of  age ;  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds  j 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre  ;  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  urg'd  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way  ; 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art.    Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  pris'ner  in  the  yet  undawning  cast, 
Short'rting  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon. 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west :  But  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 
And  gathering  at  short  notice  in  one  group 
The  family  dispers'd,  and  fixing  thought. 
Not  less  dispers'd  by  day-light  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  home-boru  happiness;. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturb'd  retirement, and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 
No  rattling  wheejs  stop  short  before  these  gates  j 
No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings.     No  st;itionary  steeds. 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while  heedless  of  the 

sound 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake ; 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  the  welWcpicted  flow'r 
VVrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn 
Unfolds  its  bosom,  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  dispoxd. 
Follow  the  nimble  fmger  of  the  fair, 
A  wreath  that  canrtot  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 
The  poet's  or  historian's  page,  by  one 
Made  '^Tcal  for  th' amusement  of  the  rest: 
The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shake* 

out  J 
And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct. 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry  ;  the  threaded  steel 
Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  f)rocecd8. 
The  little  volume  clos'd,  tho  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.     A  Roman  meal. 
Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 
Perhaps  by  moon-light,  at  their  humble  doors. 
And  '.md'jj  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade. 

Enjoy 'd 
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Enjoy VI,  spare  feast,  a  railish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yci  not  dull, 
Isor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  prescribes  the  sound  of  mirth. 
Iv'or  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world. 
Who  deem  religion  jihrenzy,  -.ukI  the  God 
That  made  ihem  an  intruder  on  their  joyg. 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
Aj'>rrhig  note.     Themes  of  a  graver  tone 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 
While    wc  retrace    with    memory's    pointing 

wand, 
Tliat  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review. 
The  dangers  we  have  'scapM,  the  broken  snare, 
The  disappointed  foe,  dehv'rance  found 
Unlook'd  for,  life  preserv'd  and  peace  rcstor'd, 
Fruits  of  omnij>olent  eternal  love. 
Oh  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods  !  exclaim'd 
The  Sabine  bard.     Oh,  evenings!   I  reply. 
More  to  be  priz'd  and  coveted  than  yours, 
As  more  iliumin'd  and  with  nobler  truths 
That  I,  and  Mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy. 


That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgu«t 
And  sjiock  me.     1  should  then  with  jdo"^lc 

pain 
Feel  all  the  rigor  of  thy  fickle  clime  ; 
And  if  I  must  bewail  the  bleiibing  lost 
For  which  our  Hampdens   and   our  Sidneys 

bled, 
I  wo\:ld  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 
Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere. 
In  scenes  which  having  never  known  me  free. 
Would  not  reproach  mc  with  the  loss  1  felt. 


§  4.">.     Liherhj  renders  England  prefcralle  to 
other  Natio7is,  notwithstanding  Tuxes,  IkC. 

Cow))er. 

'Txs  Liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flow'r 

Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfunie. 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it.     All  constraint. 

Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 

Is  evil,  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 

Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds 

The  eye-sight  of  discovery,  and  begets 

f  n  those  that  sutt'er  it  a  sordid  mind 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 

To  be,  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 

Thee  therefore,  still,  blame-worthy  as  thou  art. 

With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeez'd 

By  public  exigence  till  annual  food 

Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 

Thee  I  account  stillhappy,  and  the  chief 

Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free  ! 

My  native  nook  of  earth  !  thy  clime  is  rude. 

Replete  with  vapors,  and  disposes  nuich 

All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine; 

Thine  unadult'rate  manners  are  less  soft 

And  plausible  than  social  life  requires, 

And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 

To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 

From  Nature's  bounty  —  that  humane  address 

And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 

In  converse,  either  starv'd  by  cold  reserve, 

Or  flush'd  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawl ; 

Yet,  being  free,  1  love  thee  :  For  the  sake 

Of  that  one  feature,  can  be  well  content, 

Disgrac'd  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 

To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 

But,  once  enslav'd,  farewell !  I  could  endure 

Chains  no  where  patiently ;  and  chains  at  home, 

Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 

Then  what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the  grain 

Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 


§  46.     Description  of  a  Poet.     Cowper. 
I  Kxow  the  mind  that  feels  indeed  the  fire  , 
The  Muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyre. 
Acts  with  a  force  and  kindles  with  a  zeal, 
Whate'cr  the  theme,  that  others  never  feel. 
if  human  woes  her  soft  attention  claim, 
A  tender  sympathy  pervados  the  frame  ; 
She  pours  a  sensibility  divine 
Along  the  nerve  of  ev'ry  feeling  line. 
But  if  a  deed  not  tamely  to  be  borne 
Fire  indignation,  and  a  sense  of  scorn. 
The  strings  are  swept  with  such  a  pow'r,  so 

loud. 
The    storm    of  music   shakes   the  astonish'd 

crowd. 
So  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 
Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought, 
A  terrible  sagacity  mfo'rms 
The  poet's  heart,  he  looks  to  distant  storms. 
He  hears  the  thunder  etc  the  tempest  low'rs. 
And,    arm*d  with  strength  surpassing  human 

pow'rs. 
Seises  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man. 
And  darJs  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plan. 
Mencc,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  graceful  natn« 
Of  Prophet  and  of  Poet  was  the  same  ; 
Hence  British  poets  too  the  priesthood  shar'd. 
And  ev'ry  hallow'd  Druifl  was  a  bard. 


§  47.     Loue  Elegies.     By 


eO^^ 


ELEGY     I. 

'Tis  night,  dead  night ;  and  o'er  the  plain 
Darkness  extends  her  ebon  ray. 

While  wide  along  the  gloomy  scene 
Deep  silence  holds  her  solemn  sway. 

Throughout  the  earth  no  cheerful  beam 
The  melancholic  eye  surveys. 

Save  where  the  worm's  fantastic  gleam 
The  'nighted  traveller  betrays. 

The  savage  race  (so  heaven  decrees) 
No  longer  through  the  forest  rove  j 

All  nature  rests,  and  not  a  breeze 
Disturbs  the  stillness  of  the  grove. 

All  nature  rests  ;  in  Sleep's  soft  arms 
The  village  swain  forgets  his  care  : 

Sleep,  that  the  siings  of  sorrow  charms. 
And  heaU  all  sadness  but  despair. 


Despair 


JBooK  IT. 
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Despair  alone  her  pow'r  denies ; 

And,  when  the  sun  withdmwa  his  ra)-^. 
To  the  wild  beach  distracted  flies. 

Or  cheerless  through  the  desart  strays ; 

Or,  to  the  church-yard's  horrors  led. 
While  fearful  echoes  burst  around. 

On  some  cold  stone  he  leans  his  h<iad, 
Or  throws  his  body  on  the  ground  : 

To  some  such  drear  and  solemn  scene. 
Some  friendly  pow'r  direct  m'y  way. 

Where  pale  misfortune's  haggard  train. 
Sad  luxury  l  delight  to  stray. 

Wi^pp'd  in  the  solitary  gloom, 
lltiJT'd  froih  life's  fantastic  crew, 

Resigu'd  I  'II  Avait  my  final  doom. 
And  bid  the  busy  world  adieu. 

The  world  has  now  n©  joy  for  nie. 
Nor  can  life  now  one  pleasure  boast ; 

Since  all  my  eyes  desir'd  to  see. 
My  wish,  my  hope,  my  all,  is  lost ; 

Since  she,  iso  form'd  to  please  and  bless, 

So  wis?,  so  innocent,  so  fair, 
Whose  converse  sweet  made  sorrow  less. 

And  brightcn'd  all  the  gloom  of  care- 
Since  she  Is  lost.    Ye  pow'rs  divine, 

Whati^ave  1  done,  or  thought  or  said  ? 
O  say,  wliat  horrid  act  of  mine 

Has  drawn  this  vengeance  on  my  head  ! 

Why  should  Heaven  favor  Lycon's  claim  ? 

Why  are  rfiy  heart's  best  wishes  crossd? 
\^'hat  fairer  deeds  adorn  hii  nanrc  ? 

What  nobler  merit  can  he'  boast  ? 

What  higher  worth,  in  him  was  found 
My  true  heart's  servFce  to  outweigh? 

A  senseless  f6p,  a  dull  coihpound 
Of  scarcely  annnaled  clay : 

He  dresVd  indeed,  he  danc'd  with  ease. 
And  chanti'd  her  by  repeating  o'er 

Unmeaning  raptures  m  her  praise, 
Tiiaf,  twenty  fools  had  toid  before  : 

But.Iyala»i  who  ihotighi:  aU  art 

My  passion's  force  Would  meanly  prove. 
Could  only  boast  an  honest  heart, 
•    Aftd  claim'd  no  merit  feu t  mV  love. 

Hivvej"!  not  sat  —  yeccrnscjq^s  hours, 
].,  .Be' witness  —  while iipy  Stella  sung 
From  morn  to  eve,  with  all  rny  po\v'r§ 
r^.Rapt  in  ih'  enchantment  of  her  tongue! 

Te  conscious  hours  that  saw  me  stand 
Entrauo'd  in  wonder  and  surprise, 

In  silent  rapture  press  her  hand. 

With  passion  bursting  froni  my  eyes  — 

Hax'e  I  not  lov'd  ?  O  earth  and  heaven ! 

Where  uow  is  all  my  youthful  boast ; 
The  dear  exchange  I  hop'J  was  given 

For  slighted  fame  and  fortune  Tost  I 


Where  now  the  joys  that  once  were  mine  i 
Where  all  my  hopes  of  future  bliss  ? 

Must  I  those  joys,  those  hopes,  resign  ? 
Is  all  her  friendship  come  to  this? 

Must  then  each  woman  faithless  prove. 
And  each  fond  lover  be  undone  ? 

Are  vows  no  more  ?  Almighty  love. 
The  sad  remembrance  let  me  shun  ! 

It  will  not  be  :  my  honest  heart 
The  dear  sad  image  still  retains ; 

And,  spite  of  reason,  spite  of  art. 
The  dreadful  memory  remains. 

Ye  Pow'rs  divine !  whose  wond'rous  skill 
Deep  in  the  womb  of  time  can  see. 

Behold,  I  bend  me  to  your  will, 
Nor  dare  arraign  your  high  decree. 

Let  her  be  blest  with  health,  with  ease. 
With  all  your  bounty  has  in  store  j 

Let  sorrow  cloud  my  future  days ; 
Be  Stella  blest ;  1  ask  no  more. 

But,  lo  !  where  high  in  yonder  east 
The  star  of  morning  mounts  apace ! 

Hence!  let  me  fly  the  unwelcome  guest. 
And  bid  the  Muse's  labor  cease. 


ELEGY    ir. 

When,  young,  life's  journey  I  began. 
The  glittering  prospect  charm'd  my  eyes, 

I  saw  along  the  extended  plan 
Joy  after  joy  successive  rise; 

And  Fame  her  golden  trumpet  blew  ; 

And  Pow'r  display'd  her  gorgeous  charms ; 
And  Wealth  engag'd  my  wand'ring  view  j 

And  Pleasuro-woo'd  me  to  her  arms ; 

To  each  by  turns  my  vows  I  paid, 

Ai-  Folly  led  ine  to  admire  ; 
While  Fancy  magnified  each  shade. 

And  Flope  Increas'd  each  fond  desire. 

But  soon  I  found  't  was  all  a  dream  ; 

And  learn'd  the  fond  pursuit  to  shun. 
Where  few  can  reach  their  purpos'U  aim. 

And  thousands  daily  are  undone  ; 

And  Fame,  I  found,  was  empty  air  ; 

A  nd  Wealth  and  Terror  for  her  guest ; 
And  Pleasure's  path  was  strewn  with  Care  ; 

And  Poxy'r  was  vanity  at  best. 

Tir'd  of  the  ebace,  I  gave  it  o'er; 

And,  in  a  far  sequestpr'd  shade. 
To  Contemplation's  sober  pow'r 

My  youth's  next  services  I  paid. 

There  Health  and  Peace  adorn'd  the  scene  j 

And  oft,  indulgent  to  my  pray'r, 
With  mirthful  eye,  and  frolic  mien. 


The  Muse  would  deign  to  visit  th^re. 
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There  woulfl  she  oft  delighted  rove 
The  flow'r-enarncU'd  vale  along  ; 

Or  wanrli:^r  nitli  ine  through  the  grove. 
And  listen  to  the  woodlark's  iong  : 

Or  'mid  the  forest's  awful  gloom, 

Whilst  wild  amazement  fiU'd  my  eyes, 

Becal  past  ages  from  the  touib. 
And  bid  ideal  worlds  arise. 

Thus  in  the  Muse's  favor  blest. 

One  wisli  alone  my  soul  could  frame,'' 

And  Heaven  bestow'd,  to  crown  the  rest, 
A  friend,  and  Th\Tsis  was  his  name  : 

For  manly  constancy,  and  truth. 
And  worth,  unconscious  of  a  stain. 

He  bloom'd  the  flow'r  of  Britain's  youth  j 
The  boast  dnd  wonder  of  the  plain. 

Still  with  our  years  our  friendship  grew ; 

No  cares  did  then  my  peace  destroy  ; 
Time  brought  new  blessings  as  he  flew. 

And  ev'ry  hour  was  wingd^i^ith  joy. 

But  soon  the  blissful  scene  was  lost. 
Soon  did  the  .'.ad  reverse  appear  : 

Love  caaie,  like  an  untimely  frost. 
To  blast  the  promise  of  my  year. 

I  saw  young  Daphne's  angel  form 
(Fool  that  I  was  !  I  blest  the  smart^ 

And  while  I  gaz'd,  nor  thought  of  harm. 
The  dear  infection  seis'd  my  heart. 

She  was,  at  least  in  Damon's  eyes. 
Made  up  of  loveliness  and  grace  j 

Her  in-art  a  stranger  to  disguise. 
Her  mind  as  perfect  as  her  fajce. 

To  hear  her  speak,  to  see  her  moi'c 
(Unhappy  t,  alas !  the  while), 

lier  voice  was  joy,  her  look  was  love. 
And  Heaven  was  open'd  in  iier  smile  I 

She  heard  me  breathe  my  amorous  prayers. 
She  listen'd  to  the  tender  strain, 

She  heard  my  sighs,  she  saw  ray  tears, 
And  seem'd  at  length  to  shate  my  pain. 

She  said  she  lov'd  —  and  I,  jwor  youth  1 
(How  soon,  alas '.  can  Hope  persuade) 

Tliought  all  she  sard  no  more  than  truth  ; 
And  all  my  love  was  well  repaid. 

In  joys  unknown  to  courts  or  kings. 
With  her  I  sat  the  livelong  day. 

And  said  and  look'd  such  tender  things 
As  none  beside  can  look  or  say ! 

How  soon  can  Fortune  shift  the  s<*ene. 
And  all  our  earthly  bliss  destroy  ! 

Care  hovers  round,  and  Grief's  fell  train 
Still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  Joy. 

My  age's  hope,  my  youth's  best  boast. 
My  soul's  chief  blessing  and  my  pride. 

In  one  sad  moment  all  were  lost. 

And  Daphne  chang'd,  and  Thyrsis  died:! 
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Oh  !  v/ho  that  heard  hct  vows  erewhile, 


Could  dream  those  vdws  were  insincere  \ 
Or  who  could  think,  that  saw  her  smile. 
That  fraud  could  find  admittance  there ! 

Yet  she  was  false  —  my  heart  will  break  ! 

Her  fraud,  her  perjuries  were  such  — 
Some  oUier  tongue  than  mine  roust  speak  — 

1  have  not  power  to  say  how  much  ! 

Ye  swains,  hence  warn'd,  avoid  the  bait, 

O  shun  her  paths,  the  trait' ress  shun  1 
Her  voice  is  death,  her  smile  is  fate  j 

Who  hears  or  sees  her  is  uttdone. 
And  when  Death's  hand  shall  close  my  eye, 

(For  soon,  I  know,  the  day  will  come) 
O  cheer  my  spirit  with  a  sigh. 

And  grave  these  lines  upon  my  tomb ; 

THE     EPITAPH. 

Coksigk'd  to  dust,  beneath  this  stone. 
In  manhood's  prime,  is  Danion  laid; 
Jovlcss  he  liv'd,  and  died  unknown, 
'    In  bleak  misfortune's  barren  shade. 

Lov'd  by  the  Muse,  but  lov'd  in  vain, 
'Twas  beauty  drew  his  ruin  on  •, 

,  He  saw  young  Daphne  on  the  plain  ; 
He  lov'd,  bfclievd,  and  wasundontl 

His  heart  then  sunk  beneath  the  storm 

(Sad  meed  of  unexampled  truth  I) 
And  Sorrow,  like  an  eiivious  worm, 

De^•our'd  the  blossom  of  his  youth. 
Beneath  this  stone  the  youth  is  lai4  — 

O  CTeet  his  ashes  with  a  tear  1 
May  neaven  with  blessings  crown  his  shade. 

And  grant  that  peace  he  wanted  here ! 


§  48..  An  Essay  on  Poetry  ♦.  "Buckingham. 

Op  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel. 
Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well  : 
No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  high 
As  sacred  and  soul-moving  Poesy : 
No  kind  of  work  re/^uires  so  nice  a  touch  ; 
And,  if  well  finish'd,  nothing  shines  so  much. 
But  Heaven  forbid  we  should  be  so  profane. 
To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name  ! 
'Tis  not  a  fla^h  of  f^ncy,  which  sometimes, 
Dazzlingour  minds,  sets  off  the  slightest  rhymes ; 
Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  done  ; 
True  wit  is  everlasting,  like  the  sun  ;        [tir'd. 
Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  cloud  re- 
Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admirVl. 
Number  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  sound 
Which  not  the  nicest  ear  with  harshness  woundi 
Are  necessary,  yet  but  vulgar  arts  ; 
And  all  in  vain' these  superficial  parts 
Contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  whole. 
Without  a  genius  too,  for  that 's  the  soul : 
A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throughout. 
As  that  of  nature  moves  the  world  about ; 

Aflame 


*  The  Essay  on  Satire,  which  was  written  by  this  Boble  author  aad  Mr.  Prydcu,  i»  priatc^ 
amojjg  the  Poems  o£  the  latter. 
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A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conception  fit ; 
Even  something  of  divine,  and  more  liian  wit; 
Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown, 
Describing  all  men,  but  describ'd  by  none. 
Where  dost  thou  dwell?  whatcavernsof  the  brain 
Can  such  a  vast  and  mighty  thinjz;  contain? 
WhenI,atvacanthours,invainlhyabsenceniourn, 
Oh  !  where  dost  thou  retire?  and  why  dost  thou 

return, 
Sometimes  with  powerful  charms  to  hurry  me 

away. 
From  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  of  the 

day  ? 
Even  now,  too  far  transported,  I  am  fain 
To  check  thy  course,  and  use  the  needful  rein. 
As  all  is  dulness  when  the  fancy's  bad  ; 
So,  without  judgement,  fancy  is  but  mad  : 
And  judgement  has  a  boundless  influence 
Not  only  In  the  choide  of  words,  or  sense. 
But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men; 
Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen  : 
Reason  is  that  substantial  useful  part 
Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'other  wins  the 

heart. 
Here  I  shall  all  the  various  sorts  ef  verse, 
And  the  whole  art  of  poetry,  rehearse ; 
Jiut  who  that  task  would  after  Horace  do  ? 
The  best  of  masters  and  examples  koo  ! 
Echoes  at  best,  all  we  can  say  is  vain  ; 
Dull  the  design,  and  fruitless  were  the  pain. 
Tis  true,  the  antients  we  may  rob  with  ease  ; 
But  who  with  that  mean  shift  himself «in  please. 
Without  an  actor's  pride?  A  player's  art 
Is  above  his  who  writes  a  borrow'd  part. 
Yet  modern  laws  are  made  for  latter  faults. 
And  new  absurdities  inspire  new  thout^hts  ; 
What  ne£d  has  Satire  then  to  live  on  theft. 
When  so  much  fresh  occasion  still  is  left  ? 
Fertile  our  soil,  and  full  of  rankest  weeds. 
And  monsters  worse  than  ever  Nilus  breeds. 
But  hold — the  fool  shall  have  no  cause  to  fear ; 
'Tis  wit  and  sense  that  are  the  subject  here  : 
Defects  of  witty  men  deserve  a  cure ; 
And  those  who  are  so  will  ev*n  this  endure. 

First  then  of  Songs  which  nowso  much  abound; 
Without  his  son^  no  fop  is  to  be  found ; 
A  most  ofiensive  weapon,  which  he  draws 
On  all  he  meets,  against  Apollo's  laws : 
Though  nothing  seems  more  easy,  yet  no  part 
Of  poetry  requires  a  nicer  art : 
For  as  in  rows  of  richest  pearl  there  lies 
Many  a  blemish  that  escapes  our  eyes. 
The  least  of  which  defects  is  ptiinfy  shown 
In  one  small  ring,  and  brings  the  value  down — 
So  songs  should  be  tojust  perfection  wrought ; 
Yet  where  can  one  be  seen  without  a  fault  ? 
Exact  propriety  of  words  and  thought ; 
Expression  easy,  and  the  fixncy  hi^ih  ; 
Yet  that  not  seem  to  creep,  nor  this  to  fly  ; 
No  words  transi)0s'd,  but  in  such  order  all. 
As  wrought  with  care,  yet  seem  bychanceto  fall. 


Here  as  in  all  things  else,  is  most  unfit. 
Bare  ribaldry,  that  poor  pretence  to  wit  ; 
Su."h  nauseous  songs  by  a  late  authpr  *  made. 
Call  an  unwilling  censure  on  his  shade. 
Not  that  warm  thoughts  of  the  transporting  joy 
Can  shock  the  chastest,  or  the  nicest  cloy  ; 
But  words  obscene  too  gross  to  move  desire. 
Like  heaps  of  fuel  only  choke  the  fire. 
On  other  themes  he  well  deserves  oisr  praise  j 
But  palls  that  appetite  he  meant  to  raise. 

Next,  Elegy,  of  sweet  but  solemn  voice. 
And  of  a  subject  grave  exacts  the  choice; 
The  praise  of  beauty,  valor,  wit,  contains  j 
And  there  too  ofi  desj.airing  lOve  complains  i 
In  vain,  alas  !  for  wlio  by  wit  is  mov'd? 
That  Phocnix-she  deserves  to  be  belov'd  ; 
But  noisy  nonsense  and  such  fops  as  vex 
Mankind,  take  most  with  that  fantastic  sex. 
This  to  the  praise  of  those  vviio  better  knew ; 
The  many  raise  the  value  of  the  few. 
But  here  (as  all  our  sex  too  oft  have  tried) 
Womenhave  drawn  my  wand'ring  thoughtsasidc 
Their  greatest  fault,  who  in  this  kind  have  writ. 
Is  not  defect  in  words,  or  want  of  wit : 
But  should    this  Muse   harmonious   numbers 
And  cv'ry  couplet  be  with  fancy  fill'd  ;     [yield. 
If  yet  a  just  coherence  be  not  made 
Betweeaeach  thought;  and  ihewhole  model  laid 
So  right,  that  ev'ry  line  may  higher  rise, 
Lik«  goodly  moilntains,  till  they  reack  the  skies  ; 
Such  trifles  may  perhaps  of  late  have  pass'd. 
And  may  be  lik'd  awhile,  but  never  last ; 
Tis  epigram,  'tis  point,  'tis  what  you  will. 
But  not  an  Elegy,  nor  writ  with  skill. 
No  t  Panegyric,  nor  a  |  Cooper's  Hill. 

A  higher  flight,  and  of  a  happier  force, 
Are  Odes:  the  Muses'  most  unruly  horse. 
That  bounds  so  fierce,  the  rider  has  no  rest. 
He  foams  at  mouth,  and  moves  like  one  pos- 
The  poet  here  must  be  indeed  inspir'd    [sess'd- 
With  fury  too  as  well  as  fancy  fir'd. 
Cowley  might  boast  to  have  perfonn'd  this  part. 
Had  he  witii  nature  join'd  the  rules  of  art ; 
Bntsometimes  diction  mean,orverseill-wrought. 
Deadens,  or  clouds,  his  noble  frame  of  thought. 
Though  all  appear  in  heat  and  fury  done. 
The  language  still  must  soft  and  Ciisy  run. 
These  laws  may  sound  a  little  too  severe : 
But  judgement  yields,  and  fancy  governs  here  ; 
Which,  though  extravagant,  this  Muse  allows. 
And  makes  the  work  much  easier  than  it  shows. 

Of  all  the  ways  that  wisest  men  could  find 
To  mend  the  age,  and  mortify  mankind. 
Satire  well  writ  has  most  successful  prov'd. 
And  cures,  because  the  remedy  is  lov'd, 
Tis  hard  to  write  on  such  a  subject  more. 
Without  repeating  things  said  oft  before : 
Some  vulgar  errors  only  we  '11  remove 
That  stain  a  beauty  which  we  so  much  love.. 
Of  chosen  words  some  take  not  care  enough. 
And  think  they  should  be  as  the  subject  roughj 


♦  The  Earl  of  Rochester— —It  may  be  observed,  how&Ter,  that  many  of  the  worv.  songs  asqrib- 
«d  to  jhi»  nobleman  were  $puriou$.  f  Waller'*,  ^  Denhartl';; 
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This  poem  must  be  more  exactly  made, 

And  sharpest  thoughts  in  smootnest  words  con- 

vey'd.  • 
Some  think,  if  sharp  enough,  they  cannot  fail. 
As  if  their  only  business  was  to  rail  : 
But  human  frailty  nicely  to  unfold, 
Distinguishes  a  satyr  from  a  scold. 
Rage  you  oinst  hide,  and  prejudice  lay  down  j 
A  satyr's  smile  is  sharper  than  his  frown  : 
So  while  you  seem  to  slight  souie  rival  youth, 
^lalice  itself  may  pass  sometimes  for  truth. 
The  Laureat*  here  may  justly  claim  our  praise, 
Crown'd  by  ^  lac  Fleck noef  with  immortal  bays ; 
Yet  once  his  Pegasus  X  has  borne  dead  weight. 
Rid  by  some  lumpish  minister  of  state. 

Here  rest  my  Muse,  suspend  thy  cares  awhile ; 
A  more  inlportant  task  attends  thy  toil. 
As  some  young  eagle,  that  designs  to  fly 
A  Ion?  unwonted  journey  through  the  sky. 
Weighs  all  the  dangerous  enterprise  before. 
O'er  what  wide  lands  and  sea.s  she  is  to  soar ; 
Doubts  her  own  strength  so  far,  and  justly  fears 
The  lofty  road  of  airy  travellers  ; 
But  yet  mcited  by  some  bold  design. 
That  does  her  hopes  beyond  her  fears  incline, 
Prunes  ev'ry  feather,  views  herself  with  care. 
At  last,  resolv'd,  she  cleaves  the  yielding  air  j 
Away  she  flies,  so  strong,  so  high,  so  fast. 
She  lessens  to  us,  and  is  lost  at  Jast : 
So  (though  too  weak  for  such  a  weighty  thing) 
The  Muse  insj)ires  a  sharper  note  to  sin^. 
And  why  should  truth  ofi'end,  when  only  told 
To  guide  the  ignorant,  and  warn  the  bolcl  ? 
On,  then,  my  Muse;  adrentVously  engage 
To  give  instructions  that  concern  the  Stage. 

Tne  miilies  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
Which,  if  observ'd,  give  plays  so  great  a  grace, 
Are,  tho'  but  little  practis'd,  too  well  known 
To  be  taught  here,  where  we  pretend  alone 
From  nicer  faults  to  purge  the  present  age. 
Less  obvious  errors  of  the  English  stage. 

First,  then.  Soliloquies  had  need  be  few, 
Extremely  short,  and  spoke  in  passion  too. 
Our  lovers  talking  to  themselves,  for  want 
Of  others,  make  the  pit  their  confidant  j 
Nor  is  the  matter  mended  yet,  if  thus 
They  trust  a  friend  only  to  tell  it  us  ; 
Th'  occasion  should  as  naturally  fall. 
As  when  Bellario  confesses  all  §. 

Figures  of  sjieech,  which  poets  think  so  fine 
(Art's  needless  varnish  to  make  nature  shine) 
All  are  but  paint  upon  a  beauteous  face. 
And  in  descriptions  only  claim  a  place; 
But,  to  make  rage  declaim,  and  grief  discourse. 
From  lovers  in  despair  fine  things  to  force. 
Must  needs  succeed;  for  who  can  choose  but  pity 
A  dying  hero  miserably  witty  ? 
But  oh  !  the  Dialogues  were  just  and  mock 
Are  held  up  like  a  rest  at  shuttle-cock  ; 
Or  else  like  bells  eternally  they  chime  j 
They  sigh  in  simile  and  die  in  rhyme. 


What   things  are  these   who   would  be  poeli 

thought. 
By  nature  not  inspir'd,  nor  learning  taught  } 
Some  wit  they  have,  and  iluTefore  may  dcscrvp 
A  belter  course  than  this,  by  which  they  starve r 
But  to  write  plays  !  why,  'tis  a  bold  pretence 
To  judgement,  breeding,  wit,  and  eloquence: 
Nay  more:   for  they  must  look  within,  to  find 
Those  secret  turns  of  nature  in  the  mind. 
V\'ithout  this  part  in  vain  would  be  the  whole. 
And  but  a  body  all,  without  a  sold. 
All  this  united  yet  but  makes  a  part 
Of  Dialogue,  lliat  great  and  pow'rful  art, 
Nowalmostlost, which theold  Grecians k new, "^ 
From  whom  the  Romans  fainter  copies  drew,  ?■ 
Scarce  comprehended  since  but  by  a  few.  J 

Pluto  and  Lucian  are  the  best  remains 
Of  all  the  wonders  \Vhich  this  art  contain*; 
Yet  to  ourselves  we  justice  nuist  allow, 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  are  the  wonders  now: 
(Consider  then,  and  read  them  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
(ro  see  them  play'd,  then  read  them  us  before  ; 
For  though  in  many  things  they  grossly  fail. 
Over  our  passions  siill  thev  so  prevail. 
That  our  own  grief  by  theirs  is  rock'd  asleep  ; 
The  didl  are  forc'd  to  feel,  the  wise  to  weep. 
Their  beauties  imitate,  avoid  their  faults  ; 
First,  on  a  plot  employ  thy  careful  thoughts ; 
Turn  it,  with  time,  a  thousand  sev'ral  ways  j 
This  oft,  alone,  has  given  success  to  plays. 
Reject  that  vulgar  error  (which  appears 
So  fair)  of  making  perfect  characters  ; 
There's  nosuch  thing  in  nature,  and  you'll  draw 
A  faultless  monster — which  the  world  ne'er  saw. 
Some  faults  must  be,  that  his  misfortunes  drew. 
But  such  as  may  deserve  compassion  too. 
Besides  the  main  design  compos'd  with  art, 
Flach  moving  scene  must  be  a  plot  apart ; 
Contrive  each  little  turn,  mark  ev'ry  place. 
As  painters  first  chalk  out  the  future  face :    '- 
Yet  be  not  fondly  your  own  slave  for  this. 
But  change  hereatter  what  appears  amiss. 
Think  not  so  much  were  shining  thoughts 
to  place. 
As  what  a  man  would  say  in  such  a  case: 
Neithei  in  comedy  will  this  suffice. 
The  player  too  must  be  before  your  eyes  ; 
Apd,  tliough  'tis  drudgery  to  stoop  so  low. 
To  him  you  must  your  secret  meaning  show. 
Expose  no  single  fop,  but  lay  the  load 
More  equally,  and  spread  the  folly  broad  ; 
Mere  coxcombs  are  too  obvious  ;  oft  we  see 
A  fool  derided  by  as  bad  as  he  : 
Hawks  fly  at  nobler  game  ;  in  this  low  way, 
A  very  owl  may  prove  a  bird  of  prey. 
Small  poets  thus  will  one  }X)nr  fop  devour : 
But  to  collect,  like  bees,  from  ev'ry  flow' , 
Ingredients  to  compose  that  precious  juice 
Which  serves  the  world  f(or  pleasure  and  for  use. 
In  spite  of  faction — this  would  favor  get  j 
But  Falstafi"  |1  stands  inimitable  yet.  j 

Another 


*  Mr.  Dryden.        f  A  famous  satirical  Poem  of  his. 
§  In  Philaster,  a  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


t  A  Poem  called  the  Hind  an4  pianther. 
|{  The  matchless  character  of  SKakBpeafe, 
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Ano.ther  fuult  wliicli  often  may  befal. 
Is,  when  the  wit  ot'some  great  poet  sliall 
So  overflow,  that  is,  be  none  at  all. 
That  e'en  hh  fools  speak  sense,  as  if  posscst. 
Anil  each  by  inspiration  breaks  his  jest. 
If  once  the  jnstricss  of  each  part  be  lost. 
Well  may  we  laugh,  but  at  the  poet's  cost. 
That  silly  thing  men  call  sheer- wit  avoid. 
With  which  our  age  so  nauseously  is  cloy'd  : 
Humor  is  all  ^   wit  sliould  be  only  brought 
To  turn  agreeably  sonje  proper  thought. 

But  since  the  |X)ets  we  of  late  have  known 
Sliine  in  no  dress  so  much  as  in  their  own, 
The  better,  by  exaniple,  to  convince. 
Cast  but  a  view  on  this  wrong  side  of  sense. 

First,  a  solilaquy  is  calmly  made^ 
Where  ev'ry  reason  is  exactly  weigh'd  ; 
Which  once  ptrform'd,  most  opportunelycomes 
Some  hero  frighted  at  the  noise  of  druois  ; 
For  her  sweet  ^ake,  whom  at  first  sight  he  loves, 
And  all  in  metaplior  his  passion  proves  ; 
J^[it  some  sad  accident,  though  yet  unknown, 
Parting  this  pair,  to  leave  the  swain  alone; 
He  straight  grows  jealous,  the'  we  know  not 

why  : 
Then,  to  oblige  his  rival,  needs  will  die  : 
But  first  he  makes  a  speech,  wherein  he  tells 
The  absent  nyniph  hovv  mivch  his  flame  excels; 
And  yet  bequeaths  her  generously  now 
To  that  lov'd  rival  whom  lie  does  not  know ! 
Who  straight  appears ;   but  who  can  fate  with- 
Too  late,  alas!  to  hold  his  hasty  hand,  [stand? 
That  just  has  given  himself  the  cruel  stroke  ! 
At  which  liis  very  rival's  heart  is  broke  : 
He,  more  to  his  new  friend  than  mistress  kind, 
Most  sadly  mourns  at  being  left  behind  ; 
Of  such  a  death  prefers  the  pleasing  charms 
To  love,  and  living  ii4  a  lady's  arms. 
What  shameful   and   what   monstrous   things 

are  tljtse  !  ^ 

And  then  they  rail  at  those  they  cannot  please  : 
Conclude  HS  only  p<',rtial  to  the  dead. 
And  grudge  the  sign  of  old  Ben  Jonson's  head  ; 
When  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  stage 
Can  scarce  be  judg'd  but  by  afoUowing  age  : 
For  dances,  flutes,  Italian  songs,  and  rhvme 
Many  keep  uj)  sinking  nonsense  for  a  time  ; 
But  thatmust fail, which  nowsomuch  o'cr-rales. 
And  sense  no  longer  will  submit  to  fools. 

By  painful  sleps  at  last  we  labor  up 
Parnassus'  hill,  on  whose  bright  airy  i»p 
The  epic  poets  so  divinely  show, 
And  with  just  pvidc  behold  the  rest  below. 
Heroic  poems  have  a  just  pretence 
To  be  the  utmost  stetch  of  human  sensr.  ; 
A  work  of  such  inestimable  worth. 
There  are  but  two  the  world  has  yet  brought 

forth  ! 
Honter  and  Virgil !  with  what  sacred  awe 
Do  those  mere  swunds  the  world'sattcntion  draw  1 
Just  as  a  chan2:eUng  seems  below  the  rest 
Of  meti,  or  rather  is  a  two-lcw'd  beast, 
So  these  gigantic  souls,  amaz'd,  we  find 
As  much  above  the  rest  of  human  kind  ! 


Nature's  whole  strength  united  1  endless  fatn^,^ 
And  universal  shouts,  attend  their  name ! 
Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more. 
For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor, 
Verse  will  seem  prose  ;  but  still  persist  to  rea<!. 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 
Had  Bossii  never  writ,  the  world  had  still 
Like  Indians  view'd  this  wond'rous  piece-~of 

skill; 
As  something  of  divine  the  work  admir'd. 
Not  hop'd  to  be  instructed,  but  inspir'd  : 
But  he,  disclosing  sacred  mysteries, 
Mas  shown  where  all  the  mighty  magic  lies; 
Describ'd  the  seeds,  and  in  what  order  sown. 
That  have  to  such  a  vast  proportion  grown. 
Sure  from  some  angel  he  the  secret  knew. 
Who  through  this  labyrinth  has  lent  the  clew. 
But  what,  alas!  avails  it  poor  mankind 
To  see  this  promis'd  land,  yet  stay  behind  ? 
The  way  is  shown,  but  who  has  strength  to  go? 
Who  can  all  sciences  profoundly  know  ? 
Whose  fancy  flies  beyond  weak  Reason's  sight. 
And  yet  hasjudgeinent  to  direct  it  right  ? 
Whose  just  discernment,  Virgil-like,  is  such, 
Never  to  say  too  little  or  too  much? 
Let  such  a  man  begin  without  delay  ; 
But  he  must  do  beyond  what  I  can  sav ; 
Must  above  Tasso's  lofty  flight  prevail. 
Succeed  where  Spenser  and  ev'n  Milton  fail, 

§.49.     TJie  Chace.     Somerville, 
BOOK  I. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  sulject  proposod.  Address  to  kis  Rvyal 
Highness  the  Prince.  The  origin  K)fhuutin>g, 
The  rude  and  uupulished  manners  a/fhejirsi 
hunters.  Beasts  uljirst  hunted  for  fitod  afvd 
sacrijice.  The  grant  made  by  God  to  mnnef 
the  leasts,  <Sfc.  'The  regular  manner  of  hunt- 
ing Jirst  brought  info  this  island  by  the  Nor- 
mans. The  best  hounds  and  best  horses  bred 
here.  The  advantage  of  tins  exercise  fo  ?/s,  as 
isla7iders.  Address  to  gentlemen  of  estates. 
Situation  of  the  kenneL  and  its  several  courts.. 
The  diversion  and  employment  of  hounds  im 
the  kennel.  The  different  sorts  of  hounds  for 
each  different  chace.  Descriptimi  of  a  perfect 
hound.  Of  sizing  and  sorting  of  hounds ;  tht 
middle-sized  hound recommeyided .Of  the  large 
deep-mouthed  hound  for  hunting  the  stag  tmd 
otter.  Of  the  lime-hound ;  their  use  on  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland.  A  physical  ax- 
count  of  scents.  Of  good  and  bad  scenting 
days.  A  short  admouitiun  to  my  brethren  of 
the  couples.  • 

The.  Chace  I  sing,  hounds,  and  their  varloiMt 

breed. 
And  no  less  various  Urc.    O  thou,  great  Princel 
Whom  Cambria's  tow'ring  hills  proclaim  their 

lord, 
Detg:n  thou  to  hear  my  bold  instructive  song. 
While  grateful  citizens  with  pompous  show,' 
Rear  the  triumphal  arch,  rich  with  th'  exploits 
Of  thy  illustrious  house;  while  virgins  pave 
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Thy  way  v.'nh  flww'rs,  and  as  the  Royal  Youth 
Pussuig'they  view,  admire,  ami  sl<:;h  in  vaiii-j 
While  cr()u(le«l  theatres,  too  fonclly  proud 
Of  their  exotic  niinstrcls  and  shrill  pipes. 
The  price  of  umnhood,  iiail  thee  with  a  song, 
Andair3SJ)ft\varhUng;  my  hoarse-sounding  horn 
Invites  thee  to  the  Cliacc,  the  sport  of  kings; 
Imaj^e  of  war  wilhout  its  guilt.     The  Mu:?e 
Aloft  on  wing  shall  soar,  conduct  with  care 
Tiiv  foaming  courser  o'er  the  steepv  rock. 
Or  on  the  river  bank  receive  thee  safe. 
Lightboundingo'ej-thew  avefroni  shore  to  shore, 
Be  thou  our  great  protecKjr,  gracious  Youth  : 
And  if,  in  future  times,  some  enviou>  prince, 
Ciuvless  of  riglit,  and  guileful,  shoidd  invade 
Thy  Britain's  commerce,  or  shouUl  strive  in  vain 
'Fo  wrest  the  balance  from  thy  ecpial  iiand, 
'I'hy  hunter-train,  in  cheerful  green  ar>ay'd 
(A  band  undaunted,  and  iiuirsl  to  toils), 
5rUjrtll  compass  thee  around,  die  at  thy  feet. 
Or  hew  thy  passage  thro'  th'  embattled  foe. 
And  clear  thy  way  to  fame:  inspir'd  by  thee, 
The  nobler  ehace'of  glory  shall  pursue 
Thro'  fire,  and  smoke,  and  blood,  and  fields  of 
deadi. 
Nature  in  her  pniductions  slow,  asj)ires 
By  jiust  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height ; 
JSo  mimic  Art  works  leisurely,  till  Time 
Improve  the  piece,  or  wise  Experience  tjive 
^rhe  proper  finishing.     When  Nimrod  l)old, 
That  mighty  hunter !  first  made  war  on  beasts, 
And  stain'd  the  woodland  grceti  with  purple  dye, 
Islew  and  unpolish'd  was  the  huntsman's  art  ; 
No  stated  rule,  his  wanton  will  his  guide. 
Withckibs  and  stones,  rude  implements  of  war  ! 
He  arm'd  his  savage  bands,  a  multitude 
Untrain'd:  of  twining  osiers  foi-m'd,  they  pilch 
Their  artless  toils,  then  range  the  desart  hills. 
And  scour  the  plains  below  :  the  trembling  herd 
Start  at  th'  unusual  sound,  and  clam'rous  shout 
Unheard  before;  sarpris'd,  alas!  to  find   vflord, 
Man  now  their  foe,  whom  erst  they  decfned  their 
But  mild  and  gentle,  and  bv  whom  as  yet 
Secure  they  graz'd.   Death  sirctcheso'er  the  plain 
Wide  wastit)g,and  grim  Sla  ugh  ter,redwithbhiod, 
Urg'd  on  bv  hunger  keen,  they  wound,  they  kill ; 
Their  rage  licentious  knows  no  bound;  at  last, 
Encumber'd  with  their  spoils,  joyful  they  bear 
Ujxjn  their  shoulders  broad  the  bleeding  prey. 
Part  on  their  altars  smokes,  a  sacrifice      [hand 
To  that  all-graciou3   Pow'r  whose  bounteous 
Supports  his  wide  creation  ;  what  remains. 
On  living  coals  they  broil,  inelegant 
Of  taste,  nor  skill'd  as  yet  in  nicer  arts 
Of  pampcr'd  luxury.     DcTOtion  pure, 
And  strong  necessity,  thus  first  began 
The  chace  of  beasts  ;  tho'  bloody  was  the  deed. 
Yet  without  guilt :  for  the  green  l^erb  alone 
Unequal  to  sustain  man's  lab'ring  race, 
Now  ev'ry  moving  thing  that  liv'd  on  earth 
Was  granted  him  for  food  *.   So  just  is  Heav'n, 
To  give  us  in  pro|>ortioa  to  our  waiils. 


Or  chance  or  industry  in  after  times 
Some  few  improvements  made,  but  short  as  yet 
(^f  due  perfection.     In  this  isle  remote 
Our  painted  ancestors  were  slow  to  learn  : 
'J'o  arms  de\ote,  in  the  politer  arts 
Norskili'dnorsttidious^  till  from  Neustria's coasts 
Victorious  William  to  more  decent  rules 
Subdued  our  Saxon  fathers,  taught  to  speak 
'I'he  proper  dialect,  witJi  horn  and  voice 
Tochcer  thebusyhound,  whose  well-known  cry 
His  lisi'ning  peers  ajjprove  with  joint  acclaim. 
From  him  successive  Inmtsmen  Icarn'd  to  join 
In  bloody  social  leagues  ti»e  multitude 
Dispers'd,  to  size,  to  sort  their  various  tribes  ; 
To  rear,  feed,  h'unt,  and  discipline  the  pack. 

Hail,  happy  Britain  ;  highly  favor'd  isle. 
And  Heaven's  peculiar  care!  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  train  the  sprightly  steed,  more  fleet  than  those 
Begot  by  winds,  or  the  celestial  breed 
That  beire  the  great  IVlides  thro'  the,  press 
Of  heroes  arm'd,  and  bn)ke  their  crowded  ranks. 
Which  pro'vidiy  neighing,  with  the  sun  !)egins 
Cheerful  his  cour.se,  and,  ere  his  beams  decline. 
Has  measured  half  thy  surface  unfatigued. 
In  thee  alone,  fair  land  of  Liberty  ! 
Is  bred  the  perfect  hound,  in  scent  and  speed 
As  yet  unrivail'd,  wdiile  in  other  climes 
'I'heir  virtue  fails,  a  weak  dcgen'rate  race. 
In  vain  malignant  steams  and  winter  fogs 
Load  tlie  dull  air,  and  hover  round  our  coasts  ; 
The  huntsman,  ever  gay,  robust,  and  bold. 
Defies  the  noxious  vapor,  and  confides 
In  this  delightful  exercise  to  raise 
His  drooping  head,  and  cheer  his  heart  with  joy. 
Yevig'rous  youths!  by  smiling  Fortune  blest 
With  large  demesnes,  hereditiuy  wealth, 
Heap'd  copious  by  your  wise  forefathers'  care» 
Hear  and  attend  !  while  I  the  means  reveal 
T'enjoy  these  pleasures,  fi)r  the  weak  too  strong, 
'loo  cos^tiy  for  the  |)oor :  to  rein  the  steed 
Swift  stretching  o'er  the  plain,  to  cheer  the  pack 
Op'ning  in  concerts  of  harmonious  joy, 
But  breathing  death.  What  tho'  the  gripe  severe 
Of  brazen-fisted  Time,  and  slow  Disease 
Creeping  thro'  ev'ry  vein,  and  nerve  unstrung. 
Afflict  my  shatter'd  franje,  undaunted  still, 
Fix'd  as  a  mountain -ash  that  braves  the  bolts 
Of  angry  Jove,  tho'  blasted,  yet  unfallen  ; 
Still  can  my  soul  in  Fancy's  mirror  view 
Deeds  glorious  once,  recal   the  joyous  scene 
In  ail  its  splendors  deck'd,  o'er  the  full  bowl 
Recount  my  triumphs  past,  urge  others  on 
W  ith  hand  and  voice,  and  point  the  windingway : 
Pieas'd  with  that  social  sweet  garndity, 
7'he  poor  disbanded  veteran's  sole  delight. 

First  let  the  kennel  be  the  huntsman's  care. 
Upon  some  little  eminence  erect. 
And  fronting  to  the  ruddy  lawn  ;  its  courts 
On  either  hand  wide  op'ning  to  receive  [shines. 
The  sun's  all-cheering  beams,  when  mild  he 
And  gilds  the  mountain  tops :  for  much  the  pack 
i  (Bous'd  from  their  dark  alcoves)  delifihl  lostretch 
<  "  And 
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And  bask  in  his  invigorating  ray. 
Warn\l  by  the  streaming  light,  and  merry  lark, 
Forth  rush  the  jolly  clan  ;  witli  tmierul  tliroals 
They  carol  loud,  and  in  grand  chorus  join'd 
Salute  the  new-born  day  :  for  not  alone 
The  vegetable  world,  but  men  and  brutes 
Own  liis  re\  iving  influence,  and  joy 
At  his  approach.  Fountain  of  Light!  if  chance 
Some  envious  cloud  veil  thy  refulgent  brow. 
In  vain  the  Muses' aid  ;  imtoucird,  unstrung, 
lies  my  mute  jjarp.  ajid  thy  desponding  bard 
Sits  darkiy  luusingo'er  the  unfinish'd  lay. 

Let  no  Corinthian  i)ili<irs  ]irop  tlie  dome; 
A  vain  expence,  on  chnritabie  deeds 
Better  dispos'd,  to  clothe  ilie  tatlerVl  wretch 
Who  slirinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  fe<td  tlie  poor 
Pinch'd  with  aFdictive  want.  For  use,  not  state, 
C'racefully  plain,  let  each  apartment  rise. 
O'er  all  let  cleanlincos  preside,  no  scraps 
Bestrew  the  pavement,  and  no  half-pick'd  boiies 
To  kindle  fierce  debate,  or  to  disgust 
That  nicer  sense  on  which  the  sportsman's  hope 
And  all  its  future  triumphs  n)ust  dej)end. 
Soon  as  the  growling  pack  with  eager  joy 
Have  lapjVd  their  smoking  viands,  morn  or 


e  jappu  lueir  smoKuig  viauns,  morn  or  eve, , 
From  the  full  cistern  lead  the  ductile  streams,     j  Beneath  the  bending  shade 


To  wash  thy  court  well  pav'dnor  spare  thy  pains 
For  much  to  health  will  cleanliness  avail. 
Seek'st  thou  for  hounds  to  climb  the  rocky  steep, 
And  brush  th' entangled  covert;  whose  nicescent 
O'er  greasy  fldlows  and  frequented  roads 
Oan  pick  the  dubious  way  r  Banish  far  off 
K;ic!.i  noisome  stench  ;  let  no  oflensive  smell 
Invade  thy  wide  inclosure,  but  admit 
The  nitrous  air  and  purifying  breeze. 

Water  and  shade  no  less  demand  thy  care. 
1  n  a  large  square  th'  adjacent  field  inclose ; 
There  plant,  in  equal  rank'^,  the  spreading  elm 
Or  fragrant  lime  ;  most  happy  thy  design, 
if  at  the  bottom  of  thy  spacious  court 
A  large  canal,  fed  ky  the  crystal  brook, 
T'Tom  its  transparent  bosom  shall  reflect 
Thy  do^vnward  structure  and  inverted  grove. 
Here,  v/hen  the  sun's  too  potent  gleams  annoy 
The  crowded  kennel  ;  and  the  drooping  pack, 
Hcstlessand  fiiint,  loll  their  unmoisten'd  tongues. 
And  drop  their  feeble  tails  ;  to  cooler  shades 
Lead  forth  thepautingtribcs :  soon  shaltthou  find 
The  cordial  breeze  their  fainting  hearts  revive  : 
Tumultuous  soon  thev  plunge  into  the  stream. 
There  lave  their  reeking  sides  ;   with  greerly  jov 
Gulp  down  the  flying  wave ;  this  way  and' that 
From  shore  to  shore  they  swim, whileclamor  loud 
And  wild  uproar  tormient  the  troubled  flood: 
Theri  on  the  sunny  bank  they  roll  and  stretch 
Their  dripping  limbs,  or  else  in  wanton  rings 
Coursing  around,  pursuing  and  pursued. 
The  merry  multitude  disporting  play. 
«/  But  here  wdth  watchful  and  observant  eye 
Attend  their  frolics,  which  too  often  end 
In  bloody  broils  and  death.    High  o'er  thy  ht'nd  ] 
Wave  thy  resounding  whip,  and  with  a  voice    j 
Fierce  menacinoc  o'er-rnlc  the  stern  debate.  t 


^' Begun,  combat  ensues  :  growling  they  snarl. 
Then ,  on  their  haunches  rear'd,  rampant  they  seise 
Each  others'  throats;  with  teeth  and  claws  in  gore 
Besmear'd,  they  wound, they  tear, tilionlheground 
Panting,  half  dead,  the conquer'd  champion  lies: 
Then  sudden  all  the  base  igtioble  crowd, 
Loud-clain'ring,seisethehelpless,worrie.dwretch, 
And,  thirsting  for  his  blood,  drag  difiercnt  ways 
His  mangl'd  carcass  on  th'  ensanguin'd  ])lain. 
O  beasts  of  pity  void  i  t'  oppress  the  weak. 
To  point  your  vengeance  at  the  friendless  headj 
And  with  one  nnitual  crv  insult  the  fallen  1 
Lmblem  too  just  of  man's  degenerate  race. 

Others  apart,  by  native  instinct  led, 
Knowmg  instrucior  !  'mong  the  ranker  grass 
Cull  each  salubrious  ])lant,  with  bitter  juice 

;  Concociive  stor'd,  and  potent  to  allay 

{  Each  vicious  ferment.    Thus  the  hand  divine 

i  Of  Providence,  beneficent  and  kind 

'lb  all  hi-,  creatures,  for  the  brutes  prescribes 

A  ready  ivmed}',  an<l  is  himself 

Their  great  physician.  Now  grown  stiff  with  age 

And  many  a  painful  chace,  the  wise  old  hound. 

Regardless  of  the  frolic  pack,  attends 

Mis  master's  side,  or  slumi;ers  at  his  ease 

there  many  a  ring 


-4ad  quench  their  kindling  rage 


R'Uis  o'er  in  flreams  ;  now  on  the  doubtful  soil 
Puzzles  jK'rplex'd,  or  doubles  intricate. 
Cautious  imfolds;  tiien  wing'd  with  all  his  speed 
Bouiifls  o'er  the  lawn  to  seise  his  panting  prey. 
And  in  imperfect  whimp'ring  speaks  his  joy. 
A  (iiff'rent  hound  for  ev'ry  diff'rent  chace 
Select  with  judgement  ;  nor  the  tim'rous  hare 
(i'ermatch'd  destroy,  but  leave  that  vile  offence 
1>)  the  mean  murd'rous  coursing' crew,  intent 
On  l)l(')od  and  spoil.     O,  blast  their  hopes,  just 
And  all  their  paii\ful  drudgeries  repay  [lleav'n  ! 
With  disappcuntment  and  severe  remorse  ; 
But  husband  thou,  thy  pleasures,  and  give  scope 
To  all  her  subtle  play.     By  nature  led, 
A  tJKJusand  shifts  she  tries:  t'  unravel  these 
Th'  industrious  beagle  twists  his  waving  tail, 
Thro'  all  her  laiiyrinths  jmrsues,  ami  rings 
Her  doleful  knell.     See  there  with  couni'nance 

blithe, 
And  with  a  courtly  grin,  the  fawning  hound 
Salutes  the  cow'riug";  his  wideop'ning  nose 
Upwards  he  curls:  and  his  large  sloe-black  eyes 
]\Ielt  in  soft  blandishments  and  himibled  joy: 
His  glossy  skin,  or  yellow  pied,  or  blue. 
In  lighiii  or  shades  by  Nature's  pencil  drawn, 
Reflects  the  various  tints ;  his  ears  and  legs, 
Fleck'd  here  and  there,  in  gay  enamell'd  pride 
Rival  the  sjx-ckled  paid  ;  his  rush-grown  tail 
O'er  his  broad  back  bends  in  an  ample  arch  :    . 
On  shoulders  clean  upright  and  firm  he  stands  : 
His  round  cat-foot,  straight  hams,  and  wide- 
spread thighs. 
And  his  low  dropping  chest,  confess  his  spccci. 
His  strength,  his  wind,  or  on  the  steepy  hill 
Or  far  extended  plain  ;  in  c\'ry  [)art 
So  well-proportion'd,  that  the  nicer  skill 
Of  Phidas  nimsclf  can't  blame  thy  choice  :     ' 


foroft,  in  sport  i  Of  such  coiupose  tliy  pack 
'  '  Bb 


But  here  a  mean 
Obici^e, 
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Observe,  nor  t]iclari>e  hoimd  prefer,  of  size 
(Gigantic  ;  he  In  the  thlck-wuven  covert 
)*.iiiifully  tugs,  or  in  the  thorny  brake 
Torn  and  cnib-irrassM  bleeds  :   but  if  too  small, 
Tlie  pigmy  brood  in  ev'rv  furrow  swims  ; 
Moil'd  in  the  clogging  clay,  panting  they  lag 
JWhind  in  glorious  ;  or  else  sliiv'ring  creep, 
lit-nxunb'dand  faint, beneath  theshelieringihorn: 
For  hounds  of  middle  size,  active  and  blrong. 
Will  better  aiiswer  ail  thy  various  ends, 
And  crown  thy  pleasing  labors  with  success. 
As  sotne  brave  captain,  curious  and^'xact, 
By  his  fix'd  standara  forms  in  equal  ranks 
]  lis  gay  battalion,  as  one  man  they  mctve 
Step  artcr  step,  there  size  ihf  same,  their  arms 
P"ar  gleaming  dart  the  same  united  Waze  : 
Keviewing  gent-rals  his  merit  own  ; 
How  regular  !  how  just!  and  all  his  cares 
Arc  well  repaid  if  mighty  George  approve  : 
So  model  thou  thy  pack,  if  honor  touch 


That  utters  loud  Ills  rage,  attentive  cheers  ; 
So(»n  the  sagacious  brute,  his  curling  tail 
riourish'd  in  air,  low  bending  plies  around 
His  busy  nose,  the  steaming  x  apor  snulTs 
Inquisitive,  nor  leaves  one  turf  untried, 
"Till  conscious  of  the  recent  strains;,  his  heart 
}5eals  (juick  ;  his  snuihng  nose,  his  ;tctive  tail. 
Attest  his  joy;  then  with  deep  opening  mouth, 
'I'hat  makes  the  welkin  tremble,  he  proclaims 
Th'  audacious  felon  :  foot  by  fo(»t  he  marks 
Ilis  winding  way,  while  all  the  list'ning  crowd 
Applaud  his  reas'nings.     O'er  the  wat'ry  ford. 
Dry  sandy  heaths,  ami  stony  barren  hills. 
O'er  beaten  paths  w  ith  nien  and  beasts  distain'd, 
Unerring  he  pur'=ues,  'till  at  the  cot 
Arriv'd,  and  seising  by  his  guilty  throat 
'J'he  caiifTviU,  redeems  the  captive  prey: 


I  So  exquisitely  delicate  his  sense 


[quire 


Should  some  more  curious  sjK)rtsman  here  in- 
Whence  this  sagacity,  this  wond'rdu'^  pow'r 


Vhy  gen'rous  soul,  and  the  world'sjust  applause,  j  Of  tracing  slep  by  step  or  man  or  brute  ? 
""        mix  thy  hounns  i  What  guide  invisible  points  out  their  way 


But  of  all  take  heed,  nor 

Ofdift'rent  kinds;  discordant  sounds  shall  grate 

Thy  ears  offended,  ami  a  lagging  line 

Of  babbling  curs  disgrace  thv  broken  ])aek. 

But  if  th'  auq)hibious  otter  be  tljy  chace. 

Or  stately  sUigthat  o'er  the  woodland  reigns; 

Or  if  th'harujonious  thunder  of  the  tk-ld 


O'er  the  dank  marsh,  bleak  hill,  and  f»andy  plain? 
The  courteous  Muse  sIkJI  the  dark  cause  reveal. 
The  Idood  that  from  the  heart  incessant  rolls 
in  many  ;i  crimson  tide,  then  here  and  O'ere 
In  smaller  rills  disparted,  as  it  ilows 
Propeird,  the  serous  particles  evade 


Delight  thy  ravish'd  ears;  thedeep-llevv'd  hound   Thro'  th'  o|>en  pores,  and  wiih  the  atubient  air 
Breed  up  with  care,  strong,iu'avy, slow,  but  sure:    Kntangling  mix.     As  fuming  va|K>rs  rise 


VV  hose  ears  down-hanging  from  his  thick  round 
head  [Aoice 

Shall  sweep  the  morning  dew,  whose  clanging 
Awake  the  moimtain  Echo  in  her  cell. 
And  shake  th^  forests  :   the  bold  fcalbot  kind. 
Of  these  the  prime,  as  white  as  Alpine  snows. 
And  great  their  use  of  old-     Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro'  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  once,  ere  Britons  knew 
The  sweets  of  peace,  or  Anna's  dread  conun.iiids 
To  lasting  leagues  the  haughty  rivals  aw'd 


And  hang  tipon  the  ji;ently-purling  t)rook. 
Thereby  the  incumbent  atmosphere  compress'd, 
The  panting  chace  grows  u  armor  as  he  Hies, 
And  thro'  the  net-work  of  the  skin  perspires, 
I>.aves  a  long  streaming  trail  behiml,  which  by 
The  cooler  air  c»)ndens'd,  remains,  mdess 
By  some  rude  storm  dispers'd,  or  rarified 
By  the  meridian  sun's  imcrrser  he<it. 
Toev'ry  ehrub  the  warm  etlluvi;i  cling. 
Hang  on  the  grass,  impregnate  earth  and  skies. 
M'ith  nostrils  op'ning  wide,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale. 


There  dwelt  a  pilfring  race,  well  train'd  and!  The  vig'rous  hounds  pursue,  with  ev'ry  breath 


In  all  the  mysteries  of  theft,  the  s|)oil     [skill'd 
Their  only  substance,  feuds  and  war  their  sport ; 
Nor  more  expert  in  every  frawiful  art 
Th'  arch  felon  *  was  of  old,  who  by  the  tail 
13few  back  his  lowing  nrize  :  in  vain  his  wiles, 
In  vain  the  shelter  of  the  cov'ring  rock. 
In  vain  the  sooty  cloud  and  ruddy  flames 
That  issued  from  his  mouth  :  for  soon  he  paid 
His  forfeit  life  ;  a  debt  how  justly  due 
To  wrong'd  Alcides»and  avenging  Heav'it ! 
Veil'd  in  the  shades  of  night  they  ford  the  stream, 
Then  prowling  far  and  near,  whate'er  they  seise 
Becomes  their  prey;  uor  flocks  nor  herds  are  safe, 
Isorstallsproiect the  steer,  nor  strongbarr'ddoors 
Secure  the  fav'rite  horse.     Soon  as  the  morn 
Reveals  his  wrongs,  with  ghastly  visage  wan 
The  plunder'd  owner  stands,  and  from  his  lips 
A  thousand  thronging  curses  burst  their  way : 
He  calls  his  stout  allies,  and  in  a  line 
His  faithful  hound  he  leads,  then  with  a  voice 


Inhale  the  grateful  steam,  quick  pleasures  sting 
Their  tingling  nerves,  while  they  their  thanks 

rei)ay. 
And  in  triumphant  melody  confess 
The  titillating  joy.     'i'hus  on  the  air 
Depend  the  hunter's  hopes.  \Vhen  ruddy  streaks 
At  eve  forbode  a  blust'ring  stormy  day. 
Or  low'ring  clouds  blacken  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
M'ith  nipping  frosts,  ayd  the  keen  biting  blasts 
Of  the  dry  parchiwg  east,  menace  the  trees. 
With  lender  blossoms  teeming  ;  kindly  spare 
Thy  sleeping  pack,  in  their  warm  beds  of  straw 
Low-siiikingai  their  easel  listless  they  shrink 
Into  some  dark  recess,  nur  hear  thy  voice, 
Tho'  oft  invok'd  ;  or  haply  if  thy  call 
Rouse  up  the  slumb'ring  tribe  with  hejivy  eves, 
Glaz'd,    lifeless,    dull,   downward    they   drop 

their  tails 
Inverte<l :  high  on  their  bent  backs  erect 
Their  pointed  bristles  stare,  or  'iwong  the  tuCts 
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Of  ninker  weeds  each  stomach-healing  |)lanl 
Curious  thcv  crop,  ^ick,  spiritless,  forlorn. 
Tiicse  inauspicious  clays  on  other  cares 
Kinploy  thy  precious  hottrs;  th'  improving  friend 
AV  ith  open  arms  cmhrace^  and  from  his  Hps 
Clean  science^  season'd  with  good-natur'd  wit: 
Eut  if  th'  inclement  skies  and  an3;ry  Jove 
iu>rhld  the  pleasing  intercourse,  tfiy  books 
Invite  thv  ready  hand  ;  each  sacred  pa^e 
llich  witli  the  wi-e  remarks  of  heroes  old. 
Co;i\crse  famiHar  with  the  illu.-trious  dead  ; 
With  ;i;reat  ex:un[)les  of  old  Greece  or  Home 
Knlara;e    thy    free-born    heart,  and    bless  kind 
That  Britain  vet  enjovsdear  Liberty*     [Heaven 
That  balm  of  life,  ttuit  sweetest  bleasint:;,  cheap 
Tho'piirchas'd  wilhour  blood.  Well-bred,  polite, 
Credit  thv  calling.     See!   how  rneun,  bow  Unv, 
'I'he  bookless  saunt'rin^i:  yimth,   proud  of  the 
That  dip.nifics  iiis  cap,  bis  floarish'd  belt,  [skut 
And  rusiy  couples  jiji2.1in<;'  bv  his  side  ! 
}\v  thou  of  other  mould  :  and  know  that  such 
'JVan'^puriitiij  ploa^urcs  were  by  heaven  ordain'd 
Wisdom's  relief,  and  Virtue's  great  reward. 

BOOK  II. 

t  II  E    A  R  G  U  M  F,  N  T. 

Of  the  poVrr  of  instinct  in  bniles.  TiCo  remark- 
al'lr  instances  in  the  hunting  of  the  roebuck, 
and  in  the  hare  iioinix  to  seat  in  the  morning. 
Of  tlie  variety  of  seats  or  forms  of  the  hare, 
•accordiu'j^  to  f)ic  changes  of  the  season,  v}eafher, 
or  vind.  '  Description  of  the  hare-hunting  in 
all  its  parts,  interspersed  with  rules  to  be  ob- 
served by  those  u'ho  follow  that  chaee.  Tran- 
sition to  the  Asiatic  vay  of  hinting,  partieu- 
iarly  the  magnifcent  manner  of  the  Great 
^logul,  and  other  Tartarian  princes,  taken 
from  Monsieur  JJernicr,  and  the  History  of 
Genijiskan  the  Great.  Concludes  with  a  short 
reprotf  of  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  mankind. 

KoR  will  it  lessdelliiht  th'  attentive  sa^e, 
r*  observe  that  instinct  which  unerrinji  guides 
^J'hc  brutal  race,  which  mimic>  reason's  lore, 
And  oft  transcends.     Heaven-taught,   the  roe- 
buck swift 
Loiters  at  ea^e  before  the  driving;  pack. 
And  mocks  their  vain  pursuit,  nor  fl\r  he  flies  : 
But  checks  hi-)  ardor,  till  the  steamino;  scent 
*rhat  fre.'hens  on  the  blade  provokes  their  rage. 
tJrg'd  to  their  speed,  his  weak  deluded  foes 
Soon  flas  fatigu'd ;  strain'd  toexcess,  each  ncr\c, 
Kach  slackened  sinew,  fails  :    they  pant,  they 
foam  :  [kill's 

Then  o'er  the  lawn  he  bounds,  o'er  the  nigh 
Stretches  secwre,  and  leaves  the  scatter'd  crowd 
To  puzzle  in  the  distant  vale  below. 

Tis  instinct  that  directs  the  jealous  hare 
T<)  choose  her  soft  abyde.     With  step  revers'd 
She  forms  the  doubling  maze;  then,  ere  the  morn 
Peeps  thro'  the  clouds,  leaps  to  her  close  recess. 

As  wandering  shepherds  on  th'  Arabian  plains 
Ko  Settled  rc>i4ence  observe,  but  shift 


Their  mo^  ing  camp  ;  now  on  some  cooler  hill. 
With  cedarscrown'd,  court  therefreshing  breeze ; 
And  then  below,  where  trickling  streams  distil 
From  some  penurious  source,  their  thirst  allay. 
And  (t;e(\  their  fainting  flocks  :  so  the  wise  hares 
(Xl  quit  tbeir  seals,  lest  some  more  curious  eve 
Should  mark  their  haunts,  and  by  dark  treclie- 

rous  wiles 
Plot  their  desiruction  ;  or  perchance  in  hopes 
(Jf  plenteous  forage,  near  the  ranker  mead 
Or  matted  blade  \\arv  and  close  thev  sit. 
When  spring  shines  forth,  sea>on  of  love  andjov, 
In  ttie  moist  marsh,  'mons;  beds  of  rushes  hid,' 
They  cool  their  boiling  blood.    When  summer 

suns 
Rake  the  cleft  earth,  to  thick  wide-waving  fields 
Ofcorn  fidl  grown  they  lead  their  helpless  young  j 
Hut  when  autumnal  torrents  and  fierce  rains 
Deluge  the  vale,  in  the  dry  crumbling  bank 
Their  forms  they  delve,  and  cautiously  avoid 
'I'lic  drij)ping  covert :  )et  w  hen  winter's  cold 
Theirlimbsbcnumbs, thither  with  speed  return*d. 
In  the  long  grass  they  sculk,  or  shrinking  creep 
Among  the  w  ither'd  leaves  :   thus  changing  still 
As  fancy  prompts  them,  or  as  food  invites. 
Hut  c\  'ry  sea-on  carefully  observ'd, 
'I'll'  inc(jnstant  winds,  the  fickle  element, 
The  wi>e  experienc'd  huntsman  soon  may  find 
His  subtle,  various  game,  noi  wastes  in  vain 
His  tediojis  hours,  till  his  impatient  hounds, 
W  ith  disappointment  vex'd,  each  springing  lark 
Babbling  j)ursue,  far  scatter'd  o'er  the  fields. 
Now  golden  Autumn  from  her  open  lap 
Herfr.igrantbountcousshow'rs;lhefieldsareshorn: 
Inwardly  smiling  the  proud  farmer  views 
The  rising  pyramids  that  grace  his  yard, 
A  ndcountsliis  large  increase:  li  is  barns  are  stor'd; 
And  irroaning  sladdles  bend  beneath  their  load. 
All  now  is  free  as  air,  and  the  gay  jjack 
In  the  rougli  bristly  stubbles  range  unblam'd. 
No  \\1.<low.>5  tears  o'erflow,  no  secret  curse 
Swells  in  the  farmer's  breast,  which  his  pale  lips 
Trembling  conceal  by  his  fierce  landlord  aw'd  ; 
liut  courteous  now  he  levels  ev'ry  fence» 
Joins  in  the  conunou  cry,  and  haloos  loud, 
Charm'd  with  the  raitlitig  thunder  of  the  field. 
O  bear  me,  some  kind  pow'r  invisible  1 
To  that  extended  lawn,  wdiere  the  gay  court 
View  the  swift  racers  stretching  to  the  goal  j 
Ciames  njore  renown'd,  and  a  far  noble  train, 
Thau  proud  Elean  fields  could  boast  of  old  j 
Oh  ^vere  a  Theban  lyre  not  wanting  here, 
.\nd  Pindar's  voice,  to  do  their  merit  right ! 
Or  to  those  spacious  plains  where  the  strain'd  eye> 
In  the  wide  prospect  lost,  beholds  at  last 
Sarmn's  p-oud  spire,  that  o'er  the  hills  ascends* 
And  pierces  thro'  the  clouds:  or  to  thy  downs. 
Fair  Cotswohl  I  where  the  well-breath 'd  beagle 

climbs 
VVith  matchless  ?pced,  thy  green  aspiring  brow. 
And  leaves  the  Jagging  nmliitude  behind ^ 

mild  blushing  goddess. 


Hail,  gentle  Da\ 

Rejoic'd  I  sec  thy  purple  mantle  spread     [hail! 

0>r  half  the  skies ;  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way, 
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And  orient  pearls  from  ev'ry  slirub  depend. 
Fare\vcll    Clcora  !  here,  deep  sunk  in  down, 
Sluuil)er  secure,  with  happy  (hcaui'^  amub'd, 
'Till  j^ratcful  steams  shall  leiupt  ihec  lo  receive 
Thy  early  meal  ;  or  thy  oilicious  maids. 
The  toilette  plac'd,  shall  nrge  thee  to  perform 
Th'  important  work.     Me  other  joys  invite  j 
The  horn  sonorons  calls,  the  pack  avrak'd 
Their  matins  chant,  nor  brook  my  long  delay; 
IMy  courser  hears  their  voice:  see  there!  with  ears 
x\nd  tail  erect,  neighing  he  paws  the  ground  : 
Fierce  raptnre  kindles  in  his  redd'ning  eyes, 
And  boils  in  ev'ry  vein.     As  captive  bovs, 
Cow'd  by  the  ruling  n-xl  and  haughty  frowns 
Of  pedagogues  severe,  from  their  hard  tasks 
If  once  dismissed,  no  limits  can  coiUain 
The  tumult  rais'd  within  their  little  breasts, 
]5ut  give  a  loose  to  all  their  frolic  play  ; 
So  from  their  kennel  rush  the  joyous  pack; 
A  thousand  waPiton  gaieties  express 
Their  inward  ecstasy,  their  pleasing  sjiort 
Once  more  indulg'd,  and  liberty  resior'd. 
The  rising  sun,  that  o'er  tii'  horizon  jieeps. 
As  many  colors  from  theif  glo-^sy  skins 
Bean)ing  rcllects,  as  paint  the  various  bow 
When  April  show'rs  descend.  Delightful  scenic! 
Where  all  around  is  gay — men,  liorses,  dogs  ; 
And  in  cacli  smiling  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health,  and  universal  jov. 

Huntsman !  lead  on:  behind  the  chistriug  pack 
Subiniss  attend,  hear  with  respect  thy  wiiip 
Loud  clanging,  and  thy  harsher  voice  obey. 
Spare  not  the  straggling  cu-r  that  wildly  roves. 
But  let  thy  brisk  assistant  on  his  back 
Imprint  thy  just  resentments  ;  let  each  lash 
Bite  to  the  quick,  till  howling  he  return, 
And  whining  creep  amid  the  trembling  crowd. 

Here  on  this  verdant  spot,  where  Nature  kind 
Withdouble  blessings  crowns  the  farmer's  hopes, 
Where  llow'rs  autumnal  sprin«^,  and  the  rank 
Affords  the  wand'ring  hares  a  rich  rej)ast,  [mead 
Throw  off  thy  ready  pack.  See  where  they  spread, 
And  range  around,  and  dash  the  glitt'ring  dew ! 
If  some  staunch  hound,  with  hisauthciitic  voice, 
Avow  the  recent  trail,  the  jostling  tribe 
Attend  Ins  call,  then  with  one  mutual  cry 
The  welcome  news  confirm,  and  echoing  hills 
Repeat  the  pleasing  tale.     See  how  they  thread 
The  brakffi,,and  up  yon  furrow  Jrive  along  I 
But  quick  they  back  recoil,  and  wisely  check 
Their  eager  haite  ;  then  o'er  the  tallow'd  ground 
How  leisurely  they  work,  and  many  a  pause 
Th' harmonious  concert  breaks;  till,  more  assur'd. 
With  joy  redoubled  the  low  valleys  ring. 
What  artful  labyrinths  perplex  their  way  !  ■ 
Ah  !  there  she  lies  ;  how  close  !  she  pants  ;  she 
If  now  she  Hves  :  she  trembles  as  she  sits,  [doubts 
AVith  horror  seis'd.     The  Avither'd  grass  that 
Around  her  head,  of  the  same  russet  hue, [clings 
Almost  dfciceiv'd  my  sight,  had  not  her  eves 
With  life  full-beaming  her  vain  wiles  betray'd. 
At  distance  draw  thy  pack  ;  let  all  be  hush'd  ; 
No  rhunor  lond,  no' frantic  joy,  be  heard  ; 
fcest  the  wild  hound  run  gladding  o'er  the  plain 
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Untractable,  nor  hear  thy  chiding  voice. 
Now  gentlv  put  her  oft';  see  how  direct  [bring 
1\)  her  kiunvn  niew  she  tlies  !  Here  huntsmau, 
(But  without  hurry)  all  thy  jolly  hounds. 
And  cahnly  lay  them  in.    liow  low  they  stoop. 
And  seem  to  plough  the  ground  I  then  all  at  once 
With  greedy  nostrils  snuft  the  fuming  stream 
That  glads  their  llutl'ring  hearts.   As  winds  let 

loose 
From  the  dark  caverns  of  the  blust'ring  god. 
They  burst  away,  and  sweep  the  dewy  lawn. 
Hope  gives  them  wings,  while  she's  sj)urr  d  on 
by  fear,  [woods, 

The  weli<iti  rings,  men,  dogs,  hills,  rocks,  and 
In  the  full  concert  join.  Now,  my  brave  youths! 
Stripp'd  for  the  chace,  give  itll  your  souls  tojoy. 
See  iiow  their  coursers,  than  tb.e  mountain  roe 
.More  lleet,the  verdant  carpet  skim !  thick  clouds 
Snorting  they  breathe,  their  shining  hoofs  scarce 
'j'lie grass  nnbruis'd;  with  emulation  fir'd  [print 
The  strain  to  lead  the  lield,  tO[)  the  barr'cTgate, 
O'er  the  deep  ditch  extdting  bound,  and  brush 
The  thorny-twining  hedge  •  the  riders  bend 
O'er  their  arch'd  necks;  with  steady  handsby  turns 
Indidgc  their  speed,  or  moderate  their  rage. 
Wherearetheir  sorrows, disappoint  men  ts,wrong.=i, 
Vexations,  sickness,  cares?  All,  all  are  gone  ! 
.\nd  with  the  panting  winds  lag  far  behind. 

Huntsman  I  her  gait  observe  ;  if  in  wide  rings 
She  wheel  her  Uiaz",-  wav,  in  the  same  round 
Persisting  still,  she'll  foil  the  beaten  tract; 
But  if  she  fly,  and  vv'ith  the  fav'ring  wind 
Urge  her  bold  course,  less  intricate  i.hy  task  ; 
Push  (Ml  thy  pack.  Like  some  poor  exil'd  wretch. 
The  frighted  chace  leaves  her  dear  abodes. 
O'er  plains  remote  she  stretches  far  away. 
Ah,  never  to  return  1  for  gree<ly  Death 
Hov'ring  exults,  secure  to  seise  his  prey. 

Hark!  from  yon  covert,  where  those  tow'ring 
Above  the  humble  copse  aspiring  rise,        [oaks 
What  glorious  triumphs  burst  in  ev'ry  n;ale 
Vii%n  i)ur  ravish'd  ears  !  The  hunters  shout. 
The  clanging  horns  swell  their  sweet  winding 

notes, 
The  pack  wide  op'ning  load  the  trembling  air 
With  various  melody  ;  from  tree  to  tree 
The  propagated  cry  redoubling  bounds  ; 
And  winged  zephyrs  waft  the  floating  j<»y 
jThro'  all  the  regions  near.     AfHictive  birch 
Nomore  the  school-boy  dreads;  his  prison  broke, 
Scami)'ring  he  flies,  nor  heeds  his  master's  call. 
The  weary-  traveller  forgets  his  road,        [leaves 
And  climes  the  adjacent  hill.    The  plouglmian  / 
Th'  unfinish'd  furrow  ;  nor  his  bleating  flocks 
Are  now  the  shepherd'sjoy.  Men,  boys,  and  girls. 
Desert  the  un})eopk'd  village  ;  and  wild  crowds 
Spread  o'er  the  j)lSin,  by  thesv;eet  phrensy  seis'd. 
Look  how  she  pants!  and  o'er  yon  op'ning  glade 
Slips  glancing  by  ;  while  at  the  further  end 
Tlie  puzzling  pack  unravel  wile  by  wile. 
Maze  within  maze  ?  The  covert'^  utmost  bound 
Slily  she  skirts  ;  behind  them  cautious  creeps. 
And  in  that  very  track  so  lately  stai n'd 
By  all  the  ste^iming  crowd,  seems  to  pursue 
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The  fdesshe  flic?!.     Let  ciniliers  dcnj 
That  brutes  ha\c  reason  ;   sure  'tis'^souicthmg 
'Tis  Heaven  directs,  and  stratagems  inspire 
Beyond  the  sliorl  extent  of  luuiiau  thought. 
But  hold-^—  I  sec  her  from  tiie  covert  break  ; 
Sad  on  yon  httle  eminence  she  siis  ; 
Intent  she  hsteus  with  one  car  erect, 
rond'riug  and  doubtful  what  new  course  to  take. 
And  Iiow  to  'scape  the  fierce  blood-thirsty  crew 
That  slill  urti;e  on,  and  still  in  vollies  loud 
Insult  her  \voes,  and  mock  her  sore  distress. 
As  now  in  louder  peals  the  loaded  winds 
Bring  on  the  gathering  storm,  her  fears  prevail, 
And  o'er  the  plain,  and  o'er  the  mountain's  ridge. 
Away  she  flies ;  nor  ships  with  wind  and  tide. 
And  all  their  canvas  wings,  scud  half  so  fast. 
Once  more,  ye  jovial  train  !  your  courage  try. 
And  each  clean  courser's  speed.  We  scour  alonji; 
In  pleasing  hurry  and  confusion  toss'd  ; 
Oblivion  to  be  wish'd!  The  patient  pack 
Hang  on  the  scewt  unwearied  :  up  they  climb. 
And  ardent  we  pursue  :  our  iab'ring  steeds 
VVe  press,  we  gore;  till,  once  the summitgain'd. 
Painfully  painting,  there  we  br«;athe  awhile  : 
Then  like  a  foaming  torrent  pouring  down 
Precipitant,  we  smoke  along  the  vale. 
Happy  the  man  who  with  nnrivall'd  speed 
Can  pass  his  fellows,  and  with  pleasure  view 
The  strnggHng  pack  1  how  in  the  rapid  c(jurse 
Alternate  they  preside,  aild  ioslling  push 
To  guide  the  dubious  scent;  how  giddy  youth 
Oft  blabb'ring  errs,  by  wiser  age  rcprov'd; 
How,  niggard  of  his  strength,  the  uisepld  hound 
Hangs  in  the  rear,  till  some  important  point 
Kouse  all  his  diligence,  or  till  the  chace 
Sinking  he  finds;  then  to  the  head  he  springs. 
With  thirst  of  glory  fir'd,  and  wins  the  prize. 
Huntsman!  take  heed;  they  stop  in  full  career : 
Yon  crowding  flocks,  that  at  a  distance  gaze, 
Have  haply  foil'd  the  turf     Sec  that  old  hound, 
How  busily  he  works,  but  dares  r.ot  trust 
His  doubtful  sense  1   Draw  yet  a  wider  ring. 
Hark  !  now  again  the  chorus  fills  ;  as  bells. 
Sallied  awhile,  at  once  their  peal  renew. 
And  high  in  air  the  limeful  thunder  rolls. 
See  how  they  toss,  with  animated  rage 
Ilecov'ringall  they  lost!  That  eager  haste 
Some  doubling  wile  foreshows.     Ah  !  yet  once 
more  [either  hand 

They  're  cheek'd-'-hold  back  with  speed  —  on 
Tliey  flourish  round — ev'n  yet  persist — 'tis  right: 
Away  they  spring;  the  rustling  stubbles  beufl 
Honeath  thedriving  storm.    Now  tVie  |)Oor  chace 
Begins  to  ilag,  to  her  last  shifts  reduc'ii. 
Fram  brake  to  brake  she  Hies, and  visits  all[cure, 
Her  well-knownhainns.whcco  once  she rang'dsc- 
With  love  and  plenty  blest.  See!  there  she  goes; 
She  reels  along,  and  by  her  gait  betrays 
Her  inward  weakness.  See  now  black  she  looks! 
The  sweat  that  clogs  th'  obstructed  pores  scarce 
A  languid  scent.  And  now  in  open  view  [leaves 
See  !  see  I  >  she  flies  ;  each  eager  hound  exerts 
His  utmost  speed,  and  stretches  ev'ry  nerve. 
How  (juick  sue  turns,  their  gaping  jaws  eludes. 


[more  ;  '  And  yet  a  moment  li\es,  till  round  inclos'd 
By  all  the  greedy  pack,  with  infitnt  screams 
She  yields  her  breath,  and  there  reluctant  dies! 
So  when  the  furious  ikicchanals  assail'd 
Thrcician  Orpheus,  poor  ill-fated  bard  I  [banks 
Loud  was  the  cry;  hills,  woods,  and  Hebrus* 
lleturn'd  their  clam'rous  rage  :  distress'd  he  flies. 
Shifting  from  place  to  place,  but  flies  in  vain  : 
For  cagOr  ther  pursue  ;   till  panting,  faint,  • 
Hy  noisy  multitudes  o'erp()^ver'd,  he  sinks 
To  the  relentless  crowd  a  bleeding  j^rey ! 

The  huntsman  now,  a  deep  in(nsion  made, 
Shakes  out  with  hands  imj)ure,  and  dashes  down 
Her  reeking  entrails  and  yet  quiv'rlngheart. 
'I'hese  claim  the  j«ick,  the  bloody  perquisite 
For  all  their  toils  strctt:h  don  the  ground  she  lies 
A  mangled  corse  ;  in  her  dim-glaring  eves 
Cold  Death  exults,  and  stiffens  ev'ry  limb. 
Or  bvthe  threat'ning  whip,  the  furious  hounds 
Around  her  bay,  or  at  their  master's  foot 
Lach  happy  fav'rite  courts  his  kind  applause. 
With  humble  adulation  cow'rin^  low. 
All  now  is  joy.     With  cheeks  lull-blown  thej 

wind 
Her  solemn  dirge,  while  the  loud-opening  pack 
The  concert  swell,  and  liills  and  dales  return 
The  sadly-pleasing  sounds.  Thus  the  poor  bar e^< 
A  puny  dastard  animal  ?   but  vcrs'd 
lu  subtle  wiles,  diverts  the  youthful  train, 
iiut  if  thy  proud  aspiring  soul  disdains" 
So  mean  a  prey,  delighted  with  the  pomp, 
iMagniiicence  and  grandeur,  of  the  chace ; 
Hear  what  the  Muse  from  faithful  record  sings. 
Why  on  the  banks  of  Gemna,  Indian  streaiu. 
Line  within  line,  rise  the  pavilions  proud. 
Their  silken  slR'amcrs  waving  in  the  wind? 
Why  neighs  the  warrior  horse?  From  teat  to  tent 
Why  press  in  crowds  t'nc  buzzing  multitude? 
Why  shines  the  polish'd  helm  and  pointed  lance, 
This  way  and  that  far  beaming  o'er  the  plain  ? 
Nor  Visapour  nor  Golconda  rebel, 
Nor  the  great  Sophy,  with  his  num'rous  host, 
Lays  waste  the  provinces,  not  glory  fires 
To' rob  and  to  destroy,  beneath  the  name 
And  specious  guise  of  war.     A  nobler  cau.«e 
(.alls  Aurengzebe  to  arms.     No  cities  sack'd. 
No  mother's  tears,  no  helpless  orphan's  cries. 
No  \  iolated  leagues,  with  sharp  remorse  • 
,Shall  sting  the  conscious  victor,  but  mankind 
Shall  hail  him  good  and  just:  for 'tis  on  beasts 
He  draws  his  vengeful  sword  ;  on  beasts  of  prey, 
Full  fed  witli  human  gore.     See,  see,  becomes ! 
Imperial  Delhi,  op'niiig  wide  her  gates. 
Pours  out  her  thronging  legions,  bright  in  arms 
And  all  the  ponij)  of  war.     Before  them  sound 
Clarions  and  triunpets,  breathing  martial  airs 
And  hold  defiance.     High  upon  hi.s  throne. 
Borne  on  the  back  of  his  proud  elephant. 
Sits  the  great  chief  of  Timnr's  glorious  race ; 
Sublime  he  sits  amid  the  radiant  blaze 
Of  gems  and  gold.     Omrahs  about  him  crowd. 
And  rein  the  Arabian  steed,  and  watch  his  nod. 
And  potent  rajahs,  who  themselves  preside 
O'er  realms  of  wide  extent ;  but  here  submiss 
B  b  3  Their 
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Their  homage  pay,  alternate  kings  and  slaves  ; 
Next  these,  with  prying  eunuchs  girt  around, 
The  fair  suhanas  of  hip  court ;  a  troop 
Of  chosen  beauties,  but  with  care  conceal'd 
From  each  intrusive  eye;  one  look  is  death. 
Ah  I'  cruel  eastern  law  !   (had  kings  a  pow'r 
But  equal  to  their  wild  tyrannic  will) 
To  rob  us  of  the  sun's  albcheering  ray 
Were  less  severe.  The  vulgar  close  the  march 
Slaves  and  artificers  ;  and  Delhi  mourns 
Her  cujpty  and  depopulated  streets. 
Now  at  ihe  camp  arrived,  with  stern  review 
Thro'  groves  of  spears  from  file  to  file  he  darts 
His  sharp  experienc'd  eye,  their  order  marks, 
Each  in  his  station  rang'd,  exact  and  firm. 
Till  in  the  boundless  line  his  sight  is  lost. 
Not  greater  multitudes  in  arms  appear'd 
On  these  extended  plains,  when  Amnion's  son 
With  mighty  Poms  In  dread  battle  join'd, 
The  vassal  world  tlie.  prize  ;  nor  was  that  host 
]\Iore  numerous  of  old  which  the  Great  King* 
Pour'd  out  onGreece  from  all  th'unpeopled  East 
That  bridg'd  the  Iltlleppont  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  drank  the  rivers  dry.  Meanwhile  in  troops 
The  busy  hunter-train  mark  out  the  ground. 
A  wide  circumference,  full  many  a  league 
In  compass  round  ;  woods,   rivers,   hills,  and 
Large  provinces,  enough  to  gratify  [plains, 

Ambition's  highest  aim,  could  reason  bound 
Irian's  erring  will.     Now  sit  in  close  divan 
The  mighty  chiefs  of  this  prodigious  host ; 
He  from  the  throne  high  eminent  presides, 
Gives  out  his  mandates  proud ,  laws  of  the  chace, 
En)m  antientrecords  drawn.  With  rev' rence  low. 
And  prostrate  at  his  feet,  the  cliiefs  receive 
His  irreversible  decrees,  froni  which 
To  vary  is  to  die.     Then  his  brave  bands 
Each  to  his  station  leads,  encamping  round 
Till  the  wide  circle  is  completely  form'd. 
Where  decent  order  reigns,  what  these  command 
Those  execute  with  speed  and  punctual  care. 
In  all  the  strictest  discipline  of  war. 
As  if  some  ^^7ltchful  foe,  with  lx)ld  insult. 
Hung  low'ring  o'er  their  camp.  The  high  resolve 
That  flies  on  wings  liiro'  all  th'  encircling  line 
Each  motion  steers,  and  animates  the  whole, 
So,  by  the  sun's  attractive  pow'r  controll'd. 
The  planets  in  their  spheres  roll  round  his  orb ; 
On  all  he  shines,  and  rules  the  great  machine. 
Ere  yet  the  morn  dispels  the  fleeting  mists. 
The  signal  given  bv  the  loud  trumpet's  voice, 
Now  high  in  air  th'  imperial  standard  waves, 
Emblazon'd  rich  with  gold  and  glitt'ring  gems. 
And  like  a  sheet  of  fire  thro'  th*-  dun  ;2:loom 
Streaming  meteorous,     The  soldiers'  shouts 
And  all  the  brazen  instruments  of  war, 
^V  ith  mutual  clamor  and  unite«l  din 
Fill  the  large  concave,  while  from  camp  to  camp 
They  catch  the  vanexl  sounds,  floating  in  air. 
Hound  all  the  wide  circumference  tigers  fell 
Shrink  at  the  noise ;  deep  in  his  gloomy  don 
The  liou  starts,  and  morsels  yet  unchew'd 


Drop  from  his  trembling  jaws.    Now  ail  at  onee 
Onward  they  march  embattled,  to  the  sound 
Of  martial  harmony  ;  fifes,  cornels,  drums. 
That  rouse  the  sleepy  soul  to  arms  and  bold 
Heroic  deeds.     In  parties  here  and  there, 
DeUich'd  o'er  hill  and  dale,  the  himtcrs  range 
Inquisitive  ;  strong  dogs,  that  match  in  fight 
The  b«ldest  brute,  around  their  masters  wait, 
A  faithful  guard.     No  haunt  unsearch'd,   they 
From  ev'ry  covert,  and  from  ev'ry  den,     [drive 
The  lurking  savages.     Incessant  shouts 
Re-echo  thro'  tlie  woods,  and  kindling  fires 
Gleam  from  the  mountain  tops:  the  forest  seems 
One  mingling  blaze :  like  flocks  of  sheep  they  fly 
Before  the  flaming  brand  :  fierce  lions,  pards. 
Hoars,  tigers,  bears,  and  wolves,  a  dreadful  crew 
Of  grim  blood-thirsty  foes!  Growling  along 
They  stalk  indignant,  but  fierce  vengt-ance  still 
Hangs  pealing  on  their  rear,  and  poirueil  spears 
Present  inunediate  death.     Soon  as  the  night 
VV'rapp'd  in  her  sal>le  veil,  forbids  the  chace. 
They  pitch  their  tents  in  even  ranks  around 
The  ctrcling  camp.    The  guards  are  plac'd,  and 
At  proper  distances  ascending  ri^e,  [fires 

And  paint  th'  horizon  with  their  ruddy  light. 
So  round  some  island's  shore  of  large  extent, 
."Xmid  the  gloonn^  horrors  of  the  night, 
The  billows  breaking  on  the  pointed  rocks 
Seem  all  one  flame,  and  the  bright  circuit  wide 
Apy>ears  a  btdwark  of  nurrounding  fire. 
^^  hat  dreadful  bowlings  and  what  hideous  ro.ir 
Disturb  those  peaceful  shades!  where  erst  the  bird 
That  gliids  the  night  had  cheer'd  the  list'ning 

groves 
With  sweet  complainings.  Thr()'  the  silent  gloom 
Oft  they  the  guards  a.vsail ;  as  oft  repell'd 
They  fly  reluctant,  with.hoi-boillng  rage 
Stung  to  the  quick,  and  mad- with  wild  despair. 
Thus,  day  by  day,  they  still  the  chace  renew. 
At  night  encamp  ;  till  now  in  straiter  bounds 
The  circle  lessens,  and  the  beasts  perceive 
The  wall  that  hems  them  in  on  ev'ry  side. 
And  now  their  fury  bursts,  and  knows  no  mean ; 
From  man  thev  turn, and  point  their  ill-judg'd  rage 
Against  their  fellow  brutes.  \\"ith  teeth  and  claws 
The  civil  war  begins;   grappling  they  tear  ; 
liions  on  tigers  prey,  and  be.Trs  on  wolvcji ; 
Horrible  discord  !  till  the  crowd  behind 
Shouting  pursue,  and  ])art  the  l»loody  fray. 
At  once  their  wr;ith  subsides;  tame  as  the  lamK 
The  lion  hangs  his  h'-ad;  the  furious  pard, 
Cow'd  and  subdued,  flics  from  the  face  of  man. 
Nor  bears  one  glance  of  his  commanding  eye. 
So  abject  js  a  tyrant  in  distress! 

At  la^t,  within  the  narrow  plain  confin'd, 
A  listed  field,  mark'd  out  for  bloody  deeds. 
An  aniphitheatre  more  glorious  far  [heaps. 

Than  antient  Rome  could  boast,  they  crowd  in 
Dismay'd,  and  quite  appall'd,     in  meet  array 
Sheath'd  in  refulgent  arms,  a  noble  band 
Advance  ;  great  lords  of  high  imperial  blood. 
Early  resolv'd  t'  assert  their  royal  race. 
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And  prove  by  glorious  deeds  their  valor's  trrowth 
JVIaiurp,  ere  yet  the  callow  dowix  has  spread 
Its  curling  shade.     On  bold  Arabian  steeds 
W'itli  decent  pride  thev  sit,  that  fearless  liear 
'I'hc  lion's  dreadful  roar;  and  down  the  rock 
Swift  shooting  plimtre.or  o'er  the  inouniaiu's  ridge 
Stretchins;  along,  the  greedy  tiger  leave 
Panting  behind.     Oil  foot  their  faithful  slaves 
With  jav'lins  arni'd  attend;  each  watchful  eye 
Fix'd  on  his  youthful  care,  for  him  alone 
He  fear^;  and,  to  redeem  his  life,  unniov'd 
^V'ould  lo-e  his  own.    'I'he  mightv  Aiirengzebe 
From  his  hi<jh  elevated  throne  beholds 
His  blooming-  race,  revolving  in  his  mind 
What  once  he  was,  in  his  gay  spring  of  life, 
When  vigor  sprung  his  nerves.     Parental  joy 
Melts  in  his  eyes,  and  flushes  in  his  checks. 
No w  the  loud  trum  pet  sou  nds  a  charge .Tjhe  shouts 
Of  eager  ho>ts  tliro'  all  the  circling  line, 
And  the  wild  howling  of  the  beasts  within. 
Rend  the  welkin  ;  the  flights  of  arrows  wing'd 
With  death,  and  jav'linslaunch'd  from  every  arm, 
Gall  sore  the  brutal  bands,  with  many  a  wound 
Gor'd  thro'  and  thro'.     Despair  at  last  prevails. 
When  fainting  nature  shrinks,  and  rouses  all 
Their  drooping  courage.     Swell'd  with  furious 

rage. 
Their  eyes  dart  fire,  and  on  the  youthful  band 
They  rush  implacable.  Thev  their  broad  shields 
Quick  Interpose  ;  on  each  devoted  head 
Their  flaming  falcluous,  as  the  bolts  of  Jove, 
Descend  unerring.     Prostrate  on  the  ground 
The  grinning  monsters  lie,  and  their  (on]  gore 
Defdes  the  verdant  plain.     Nor  idle  stand 
The  trusty  slaves ;  wufi  ])oInted  spears  they  pierce 
Tiiro' their  tough  hides,  or  at  theirgaping  moutlis 
An  easier  passage  find.     The  king  of  brutes 
In  broken  roarings  breathes  his  last;  the  bear 
Grundjles  in  death;  nor  can  his  spotted  skin, 
Tho' sleek  it  shine,  with  varie<l  beauties  gay, 
Save  the  proud  pard  from  unrelenting  fate. 
The  biltle  bleeds  r  grim  Slaughter  strides  along. 
Glutting  her  greedy  jaws,  grins  o'er  her  prev  — 
Men,  horses,  dogs,  tierce  beasts  of  cv'ry  kiiid, 
Astrange  promiscuous  carnage,  dreuch'd  m  blood, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  amass'd.    What  yet  remain 
Alive,  with  vain  assault  cont£nd  to  break 
Th'  impenetrable  line.     Others,  whom  fear 
Inspires,  with  seIf-l^re'^erving  wiles,  beneath 
'J'hc  bodies  of  the  hlain  for  shelter  creep, 
Aghast  they  Hy,  or  hide  their  heads  dispers'd. 
And  now  perchance  (had  Heaven  but  pleas'd) 

the  work 
Of  death  had  been  complete,  .nnd  Aitrengzebe 
Bv  one  dread  frown  extinguish'd  half  their  race; 
When,  lo!  the  bright  sultanas  of  his  court 
Appear,  and  to  his  ravish'd  eyes  display 
Those  charms  but  rarely  to  the  day  reveiil'd. 
l.owly  they  bend,  and  humbly  sue  to  save 
The  vanquish'd  host.     What  mortal  can  deny 
When  suppliant  Beauty  begs !  At  his  command, 
Op'ning  to  riglit  and  left,  the  well-irain'd  troops 
Leave  a  large  \oid  for  their  retreatinc  foes : 
Away  they  fly,  on  wings  of  fear  upborne, 
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To  seek  on  distant  hills  their  late  abodes. 

Ye  pnnid  opj)rcsiors !  whose  vain  hearts  exult 
In  Wantonness  of  pow'r  against  the  brutal  race. 
Fierce  robbers  like  yourselves,  a  guiltless  war 
Wage  uncontroH'd  :  here  quench  your  thirst,  of 

blood  ; 
But  learn  fromAurengzebc  to  spare  mankind. 

BOOK    III. 

THE     A  R  G  U   M  L  N  T. 

Of  kinp  Tulgar,  and  his  imposing  a  frihute  of 
wolves'  heads  upon  the  kings  of  ffales  :  from 
hence  a  transition  t»  fox-hunting,  ivhichis  de- 
scrihed  in  all  its  parts.  Censure  of  an  ovcv' 
numerous  pack.  Of  the  several  engines  to  df" 
itroy  foxes  and  other  wild  beasts.  The  steel- 
trap  described,  and  the  manner  of  tising  if. 
Description  of  the  pitfall  for  the  lion,  and 
another  for  the  eUphant.  The  antient  way 
of  hunting  the  tiger  with  a  mirror.  The 
Jrabinn  manner  of  hunting  the  wild  hoar. 
Description  of  the  royal  stag-chacc  at  Wind^ 
sor  Forest.  Concludes  with  an  address  tp  his 
Majesty,  and  an  eulogy  upon  mercy. 
Fx  Albion's  isle  when  glorious  Edgar  reign'd. 
He,  wisely  provident,  from  her  white  cliffs 
LauQch'd'half  her  forests,  and  with  num'rous 

fleets 
Cover'd  his  wide  domain  ;  there  proudly  rode 
Lord  of  the  deep,  the  great  prerogative 
Of  British  monarchs  :  each  invader  bold, 
Dane  and  Norwegian,  at  a  distance  gaz'd. 
And,  di.-'ppointcd,  gnash'd  his  teeth  in  vain. 
II<;  scour'd  his  seas,  and  to  remotest  shores 
With  swelling  sails,  the  trend:)ling  corsair  fled, 
llich  commerce  flourish'd,  and  with  busy  oars 
Dash'd  the  resounding  surge.     Nor  less  at  land 
His  royal  cares;  wise,  potent,  gracious  Prince  I 
His  subjects  from  their  cruel  foes  he  sav'd. 
And  from  rapacious  savages  their  flocks. 
Cambria's  proud  kings  (tho'  withreluctance)paid 
Their  tributary  wolves,  head  after  head, 
fn  full  account;  till  the  woods  yield  no  more. 
And  all  the  rav'nous  race  extinct  is  lost. 
In  fertile  pastures  more  securelv  graz'd 
The  social  troops,  and  soon  then  large  increase 
With  curling  fleeces  whiten 'd  all  the  plains. 
But  yet,  alas  !  the  wily  fox  remain'd, 
A  subtle,  pilf 'ring  foe,  prowling  around 
In  midnight  shades,  and  wakeful  to  destroy. 
In  the  full  fold  the  poor  defenceless  lamb, 
Seis'd  by  his  guileful  arts,  with  sweet  warm  blood 
Supplies  a  rich  repast.     The  mournful  ewe. 
Her  dearest  treasure  lost,  thro'  the  dun  night 
Wanders  perplex'd,  and  darkling  bleats  in  vain; 
While  in  th'  adjacent  bush  poor  Philomel 
(Ht^rself  a  parent  once,  till  wanton  churls 
Despoil'd  her  nest)  joins  in  her  loud  laments 
With  sweeter  notes  and  more  melodious  woe. 

For  these  nocturnal  thieves,  huntsman,  prepare 
Thy  sharpest  vengeance.   Oh!  how  glorious 'tis 
To  right  th'  oppress'd,  and  bring  the  felon  vile 
To  juit  disgrace  I  Ere  yet  the  moniiDg  peep, 
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Or  stars  retire  from  the  first  l)lush  of  day,  j 

With  thy  far  echoing  voice  alarm  tliy  pack, 
And  rouse  thy  bolfl  conipcrvb:  ilicii  lo  the  copse, 
Thiciv  witli  entangUng  grass  or  prickly  furze. 
With  silenceleadthy  many-color'd  hounds, 
In  all  t,heir  beauty's  pride.  See!  how  they  range 
Di.spers'd,  how  busily  this  way  and  that  ' 
They  cross,  examinin<^  with  cnrious  nose 
Kach  likely  haunt.     Hark  !  on  the  drag  I  hear 
Their  douhlfnl  notes,  preladiug  to  a  cry 
More  nol)Iy  full,  and  swell'd  Avilh  evfry  mouth. 
As  straggling  armies  at  the  trumpet's  voice    . 
Press  to  their  standanl,  hither  all  repair. 
And  hurry  thro'  the  woods  with  ha'^v  step, 
Rustling  and  full  of  hope;  now  driven  on  heaps 
They  push,  they  strive  j  while  from  his  keimel 

sneaks 
The  conscious  villain.     Sec!  he  scnlks  along 
Sleekat  the  shepherd's  cost,and  ^lump  with  meals 
Puvloin'd  :  so  thrive  the  wicked  here  below. 
Tho'  high  his  brush  he  bears,  tho'  tipt  with  white 
It  gaily  shine,  yet  ere  the  sun  dcclin'd 
Reoal  the  shndes  of  tii-iht,  the  pamper'd  rogue 
J^hall  rue  his  fate  revers'd,  and  at  his  heels 
Behold  the  ju^t  avenger,  swift  to  seise 
His  forfeit  head,  and  thirsting  for  his  blood. 
Heavens!  \vhat  melodious  strains !  how  beat 
our  hearts. 
Big  with  tumultuous  joy!  the  loaded  gales 
Breathe  harmony ;  and  as  tempest  drives 
From  wood  to  wood,  thro'  every  dark  recess 
The  forest  thunders,  and  the  mountains  shiike. 
The  chorus  swells  ;  less  various  and  less  sweet 
The  trilling  notes,  when  in  those  very  groves 
The  feather'd  choristers  salute  the  spring, 
And  ev'ry  bush  in  concert  joins  ;  or  when 
The  master's  hand.  In  modulated  air, 
Bids  the  loud  organ  breathe,  and  all  the  pow'rs 
Of  music  in  one  instrument  combine, 
An  universal  minstrelsy.     And  now 
In  vain  each  earth  he  tries  ;  the  doors  are  barr'd 
Impregnable  ;  nor  is  the  covert  safe  : 
He  pants  for  purer  air.    liark  !  what  loud  shouts 
He-echo  thro'  the  groves !  he  breaks  away  : 
Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  flight.    Each  striiggling 

hound 
Strains  o'er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pack.  ■ 
'Tis  triumph  all  and  joy.  Now,  my  brave  youths! 
Now  give  a  loose  to  the  clean  gen'rous  stee  d. 
Flourish  the  Avliip,  nor  spare*  the  galling  spur^' 
But  in  the  madness  of  delight  forget 
Your  fears.   Far  o'er  the  rocky  hills  we  range, 
And  dangerous  our. course;  but  in  tiie  brave 
•  True  courage  never  fails.     In  vain  the  streams 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls  ;  in  vain  tiie  ditch. 
Wide-gaping,  threatens  death.  The  cta.sjgy  steep, 
Where  the  poor  dizzy  shepherd  crawls  with  care. 
And  clings  to  ev'ry  twig,  gives  us  no  pain,      ' 
But  down  we  sweep,  as  stoops  the. falcon  bold- 
To  j)0wnce  his  prey  :  tlien  up  th'  opponent  hill, 
By  the  swift  ujoiion  flung,  we  mount  aloft. 
So  shij>s  in  wintcr-suas  now  sliding  sink 
Adown  thi;  steepy  wave  :  then,  tost  on  high, 
lude  on  the  billows,  and  4efy  the  sform. 


Booic   IT. 

v.'liere  will  the  wand'rin^ 


What  lengths  we  pa 

chace 

r.ead  us  bewilder'd !  smooth  as  swallo>\s  skim 
The  new-shorn  mrarl,  and  far  more  swift  we  fly. 
See  my  brave  pack  !  how  to  the  head  they  press^ 
.lostling  in  close  array,  then  more  difiiise 
Obliquely  wheel  ;whilc  iron!  the!  rop'ning  mouths 
The  vollied  thunder  breaks.  .So  when  the  cr.mes 
Their  annual  voyage  i-teer,  with  wanton  wing 
Their  figure  oft  tiiey change,  and  their  loud  dang 
From  clond  to  cloud  rebounds.  How  far  behin(l 
The  hunter  crew,  v.ide  straggling  o'er  the  plain ! 
'i'he  panting  courser  now  with  trembling  nerves 
Begins  to  reel ;  mg'd  by  the  goring  spur 
Mnjves  many  a  faint  eflort  :  he  snorts,  he  foams; 
i'he  big  rovind  dro))s  nm  trickling  down  his  sides. 
With  sweat  and  blood  dislaiuM.    Look  back  and 
The  strange  confusion  of  the  vale  below,     [view 
Where  sore  vexation  reigns:  see  yon  poor  jade  ; 
In  vain  th'  impatient  rider  frets  and  swears. 
And  galling  jipiirs  harrow  his  mangled  sides  j 
He  can  no  more  :  his  sllfl"  unpliant  limbs 
Rooted  in  earth,  nnmov'd  and  rix'd  he  stands  ; 
For  ev'ry  cruel  curse  returns  a  groan, 
Andsobs,and  faints, and  dies!  Who  without  grief 
Can  view  that  pamper'd  steed,  his  master's  joy, 
His  minion,  and  hi?  daily  care,  well  cloth'd, 
Well  fed  vvith  every  nicer  care ;  no  cost. 
No  labor  spar'd;  who,  when  the  flying  chaee 
Broke  from  the  copse,  without  a  rivnl  led 
Tiie  nnm'rous  train;  now  a  sad  spectacle 
Of  pride  brought  low,  and  huuible-d  insolence. 
Drove  like  a  pannier'd  ass,  and  srourg'd  along ! 
While  these, w  it  hlooscn'dreinsauddanglingheels 
Hang  on  their  reeling  |)alfreys,  that  scarce  bear 
Their  weights  ;  another  in 'the  treaeh'rous  bog 
Lies  flound'ring,  half  iiigulph'd.     What  biting 

thoughts 
Torment  th'  abandon'd  crew  !  Old  Age  laments 
His  vigor  spent :  the  tall,  plump,  brawny  youth 
Curses  his  c\Mnbrou3  bulk,  and  envies  now 
The  short  pygmean  race  he  whilom  kenn'd 
W^ith  proud  insulting  leer.     A  chosen  kw 
.Vlone  the  sport  enjoy,  nor  droop  beneath 
Their  pleasing  toils.  Here,  iumtsman!  from  this 

•         height 
Observe  yon  birds  of  prey:  if  I  can  judge, 
'Tis  there  the  villain  lurks:  they  hover  rx)und, 
And  claim  him  as  their  own.    Was  I  not  right  ? 
See  !  there  he  creeps  along;  his  brush  he  drags, 
\rix\  sweeps  the  mire  impure:  from  his  wide  jaws 
His  tongue  unmoisten'd  hangs;  symptoms  toosure 
Of  sudden  death.     Hal  yet  he  flies,  nor  yields 
To  black  despair.     But  one  loose  more,  and  all 
His  wiles  are  \  ain.  Hark !  thro'  yon  village  now 
The  rattling  clamor  rings.   The  "barns,  the  cots, 
.And  leafless  elms,  return  the  joyous  sounds. 
Thro'  ev'ry  homestall,  and  thro'  ev'rj'  yard. 
His  midnight  walks,  panting,  forlorn  he  flies: 
Thro'  ev'ry  hole  he  sneaks,  thro'  ev'ry  jakes 
Plnnginjr,  he  wades  besmear'd,  and  fondly  hopes 
In  a  superior  stench  to  lose  his  rmn  : 
l^iit,  faithful  to  the  track,  th'  unerring  hounds 
NVitU  peals  of  echoing  vengeaiace. close  pursue.. 
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And  no\V  (listresViI,  ho  shcU'ring  covert  near. 
Into  llie  heu-roost  crv.'c|«,  whose  walls  with  gore 
Distaiu'd  att(\st  his  guilt.    There,  villain!   there 
Kxpect  ihy  t'at»deserv'd.  An(Uoon  from  thence 
The  pack,  incjaisilive,  with  clamor  loud. 
Dray;  out  their  trembliiri;  prize,  and  on  his  hlood 
With  greedy  transport  ieast.     In  bolder  notes 
^ach  sounding  horu  proclaims  the  felon  dead, 
And  all  th'  asseud)led  village  shouts  lor  joy. 
The  farmer,  wiio  beiioids  his  morial  foe, 
htreiclrd  at  his  feet,  applaqd.-i  ^he  glor;ious  deed, 
And  graieful  calls  us  to  ashwrt  repast ; 
111.  the  full  glass  the  liquid  amber  smdei, 
Our  native  product ;  and  his  good  old  mate 
With  choicest  viandt,  heaps  ihciiberal  board. 
To  crown  our  triuiaphs  and  reward  our  toils. 
Here  u\uiitth'm.strvioiive  Muse  (butwithiesjject) 
Censure  that  num'rous  pack,  that  crowd  of  state, 
With  winch  the  vain  piofusion  of  the  great 
Covers  th^  lawn,  and  shakes  the  trembling  copse. 
Pompous  incumb'ra nee  1  a  magnificence 
Useless,  vexatious !  for  the  wily  fox. 
Safe  in  the  increasing  number  of  his  foes. 
Kens  well  the  great  advantage  ;  slinks  behind, 
And  slily  creeps  thro'  the  f^am-c  beaten  track, 
And  hunts  them  step  by  step;  then  views  Cscap'd, 
With  inward  ecstasy,  the  panting  throng 
In  their  own  footsteps  j)a7.?.led,  foil'd,  and  lost. 
So  when  proud  Eastern  kin,i>;s  summon  to  arms 
Their  p;audy  legions,  from  far  distant  climes 
They  flock  in  crowds,  unjicopling  half  a  world  j 
But  when  the  day  of  battle  calls  them  forth 
To  charge  the  wcll-train'd  foe,  a  band  compact. 
Of  chosen  veterai^s,  they  press  blindly  on. 
In  heaps  confus'd,  by  their  own  weapons  fall, 
A  smoking  carnage  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain. 

Nor  hounds  alone  this  noxious  brood  destroy; 
The  plunder'd  warrener  full  mtmy  a  wile 
Devises  to  entrap  liis  greedy  foe. 
Fat  with  nocturnal  spoils.    .At  close  of  day 
With  siloice  drags  his  tail;  then,  from  the  ground 
Vares  thin  the  close-gaz'd  turf;  there  with  nice 

hand 
Covers  the  latent  death,  with  curiotvs  springs 
Prepar'd  to  fly  at  once,  whene'er  they  tread 
Of  man  Qr  beast  u;uv4rily  shall  press 
The  yielding  surfice.     By  the  indented  steel 
^V'ith  gripe  tenacious  held,  the  felon,  grins,' 
And  struggles,  but  in  vain  :  yet  oft  'tis  known. 
When  ev'ry  art  has  fail'd,  the  captive  fox 
Has  shar'dthe  wounded  joint,  and  with  a  limb 
Compounded  for  his  life.     But  if  perchance 
In  the  deep  pitfall  phing'd,  there  's  no  escape, 
But  unre{)rit'v'd  hi;  dies;  and,  bleach'd  in  'ur. 
The  jest  of  clowns,  his  recking  carcase  hangs," 

Of  these  are  vi^rious  kinds:  n(Jt  even  theking 
Of  Brutes  evades  this  deep-devouring  rave  j 
But  by  the  wily  African  betray 'd, 
Heedless  of  fate,  wilhiri^his  g;iping  jaws 
'E.^pires  indignant.     Wfien  the  orient  beam 
IjWith  blgshcs  paints  the  dawn,  and  all  the  race 
'  Carnivorous,  with  blood  full  gorg'd,  retire 
Into  their  darksome  cells,  ihi're  satiate  snore 
i)'cr  drippiii^  qSA$,  ^fMii.thc  mitn$lc4  Vnn^i 


Of  men  and  beasts,  the  painful  forester, 
C^limbs  the  high  hills,  wJioseproud aspiring  top<?. 
With  the  tall  cedar  crown'd  and  ta|)er  hr. 
Assail  the  clouds ;  there,  'mong  the  craggy  rocks 
And  thickets  intricate,  trembhna;  he  views 
His  footsteps  in  the  sand,  the  dismal  road 
And  avenue  to  death.     Hither  he  calls 
His  watchful  bands,  and  low  into  the  ground 
A  ])it  thev  sink,  full  many  a  fathom  dee]) ; 
Then  in  the  midst  a  column  high  is  rcar'd, 
Tlie  butt  of  some  fair  tree,  upon  whose  top 
A  lamb  is  plac'd,  just  ravish'd  from  his  dam  ; 
And  next  a  wall  they  build,  with  stones  and  earth 
Encircling  round,  and  hiding  from  all  view 
Tiie  dreadful  precipice.     Now  when  the  shades 
Of  night  hang  low'ring  o'er  the  mountains  brow. 
And  hunger  keen,  and  pungent  thirst  of  blood, 
House  up  the  slothful  beast,  he  shakes  hissides^ 
Slow-rising  from  his  lair,  and  stretches  wide 
His  rav'nous  paws,  with  recent  gore  distain'd. 
The  forest  trembles  as  he  roars  aloud, 
Impatient  to  destroy.     O'erjoy'd  he  hears 
The  bleating  innocent,  that  claims  in  vain 
Tlie  shepherd's  care, and  seeks  with  piteous  moan 
The  food  nil  teal ;  himself,  alas!  design'd 
Another's  meal.     For  now  the  greedy  brute 
Wines  him  from  far,  and  leaping  o'er  the  mound 
To  seise  his  trembling  prey,  headlong  is  plung'd 
Into  the  deep  abyss.     Prostratehe  lies, 
Astunn'd  and  impotent.     Ah!  what  avail 
Tiling  eyeballs  flashing  fire,  thy  length  of  tail 
That  lashes  thy  broad  sides,  thy  jaws  besmear'd 
With  blood  and  oft'als  crude,  thy  shaggy  mane 
The  terror  of  the  woods,  thy  stately  port. 
And  bulk  enormous,  since  by  stratagem 
Thy  strength  is  foil'd  !   Unequal  is  the  strife, 
W'hen  sov'reign  reason  combats  brutal  rage. 

On  distant  Ethiopia's  sun-burnt  coasts 
The  black  inhabitants  a  pitfall  frame, 
But  of  a  dift'rent  kind,  and  dill"  'rent  use. 
With  slender  poles  the  wide  capacious  nipouth. 
And  hurdks  slight,  they  close;  o'er  these  is  spread 
A  floor  of  verdant  turf,  with  all  its  tlow'rs 
Smiling  delusive,  and  from  strictest  search 
Concealing  the  deep  grave  that  yawns  belew. 
Then  boughs  of  trees  they  cut,  withtempting  fruit 
Of  various  kinds  surcharg'd;  the  downy  peach. 
The  dust' ring  vine,  and  of  bright  golden  rind 
The  fragrant  orange.     Soon  as  e^  ening  grey 
Advances  slow,  besprinkling  ail  around 
With  kind  refreshing  dews  the  thirsty  glebe, 
Tlie  stately  elephant  from  the  close  shade 
With  step  majestic  strides,  eager  to  taste 
The  cooler  breeze,  that  from  the  sea-beat  shore 
Delightful  breathes,  or  in  the  limpid  stream 
To  lave  his  panting  sides ;  joyous  he  scents 
The  rich  lepast,  unweeting  of  the  death 
That  lurks  within.  And  soon  he  sporting  breaks 
The  brittle  boughs,  and  greedily  tlevours 
The  fruit  delicious.     Ah!  too  dearly  l)0ught ; 
The  price  is  life.    For  now  the  trcach'rous  turf. 
Trembling,  gives  way;  and  the  unwieldy  beast. 
Self-sinking,  drops  into  the  dark  profound. 
So  whtu  dilated  vap<jrs  struggling  heave 
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Tirincuinbentearthifcliancethecavorn'd  ground 
Shrinking  sul)jicle,  and  the  tliiu  surface  yWU). 
3)owusiuksatoncethcj.X)n<l'rousrl<>n)e,iuatilph'(l 
Wiih  all  its  tow'rs.     Siihtie,  dohisive  Man  1 
How  various  are  thy  wiles!  artful  to  kill 
Tiiv  s;ivage  foes,  a  dull  unthinking  race !     [pan! 

Fierce  from  his  lair  smings  forth  the  speckled 
Tliirstjiig  for  hlood,  and  eaaert^o  destroy  ; 
^■he  liuntsumii  tVies,  htit  to  his  flight  alone 
Confides  not  ;  at  convenient  distance  fix'd 
Ji  poHsh'd  >nirror  stops^n  full  career 
The  furious  brute:  he  there  his  image  views  ; 
SjK>t?  against  spots  with  ra^e  improving  glow  ! 
j\iK)ther  pard  his  bristly  wniskers  curls, 
Orins  as  he  grins,  tierce-menacing  and  wide 
Distends  his  cp'ning  jaws;  himselfagainst 
llitnsclf  oppos  ii,and  with  dread  veiigeancearm'd, 
The  iumtsmau,  now  secure,  with  fatal  aim 
l")irects  the  pointed  s^oear,  1>3'  which  transiix'd 
He  dies,  al^l  v  ithhim  dies  the  rival  shade. 
Thus  man  inuum'ruus  encines  forrtf^'d  t' assail 
The  savage  kind;  but  ntost  the  docile  horse, 
Swift  and  confederate  with  man.  annoys 
Jlis  brethren  of  the  plains  ;  without  whose  aid 
'J  he  lumtcr's  art^  were  vain,  unskill'd  to  wage 
"VV  ith  the  more  active  brutes  an  eijual  war  ; 
But,  borne  by  hia:i,  withoutthe  well-trainM  pack 
Wan  dares  his  foe,  on  wings  of  wind  secure. 

llim  the  tierce  Arab  mounts,  and  with  his  troop 
Of  l:>old  compters  ranges  the  desarts  wild, 
Where  by  the  magnet's  aid  the  traveller 
jSteersliis  untrodded  course,  vet  oft  on  land 
Is  wreck'd,  in  the  high  rohine:  >\avesof  ;-and 
Immcrs'd  and  lost;  while  these  intrepid  bands. 
Safe  in  their  horses  speed,  oulfly  the  stovni, 
And,  scourinij  round,  make  men  and  beasts  their 
The  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  liii  herd,   [prey. 
As  large  as  that  in  Erimanthean  woods, 
A  match  for  Hercules.     Round  him  they  fly 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  ])assing  .-euds 
His  fealher'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides : 
But  jK-rilous  th'  attempt ;  for  if  the  steed 
>Iaply  too  near  approach,  or  the  loose  earth 
"His  footing  fail,  the  watchful  angrv  beast 
Th'  advantage  spies,  and  at  one  sidelong  glance 
Bips  up  his  groin.     Wounded,  he  rears  aluft ; 
Arid,  plunging,  from  his  back  the  rider  hurls 
l*recij)itant ;  then,  bleediuc;,  spurns  the  ground. 
And  drags  his  reeking  entrails  o'er  the  plain. 
Meanwhile  the  surly  monster  trots  along, 
But  with  unequal  speed  ;  for  still  they  wound. 
Swift-wheeling  in  tne  spacious  rins.     A  wood 
Of  darts  upon  his  back  he  bears ;  adown 
His  tortur'd  sides  the  crimson  torrents  roll 
From  many  a  gaping  font ;  and  now  at  last 
Stagg'ring  he  falls,  in  blood  and  foam  expires. 

But  whether  rolls  my  devious  Muse,  intent 
On  antique  tales,  while  vet  the  royal  styg 
Unsung  remains  ?  Tread  with  respectful  awe 
Windsor's  green  glades,  where  Denham,  tuneful 

bard  1 
Chat-m'd  once  the  list'ning  Dryads  with  his  song, 
Sublimely  sweet.     Oh  grant  me,  sacred  shade  ! 
To  glean  subutiss  what  thy  full  sickle  leaves. 


Thcmorningsun,thatgildswith  trembling  raysr' 
Windsor's  high  tow'rs,  beholds  the  courtly  train 
Mount  for  the  chace,  nor  views  in  all  iiis  course 
A  scene  so  gay  :  heroic  nol>lc  youths, 
fn  ar»s  and  arm?,  renown'd,  and  lovely  nymphs. 
The  fairest  of  this  isle,  where  beauty  (Iwells 
Delighted,  and  deserts  her  Paphian  grove 
For  our  more  favor'd  shades  —  in  proud  parade 
These  shine  magnificent,  and  press  around 
The  royal  happy  pair.     Great  m  themselves. 
They  smile  superior,  of  external  show 
Reganiles'^,  while  their  inbred  virtues  give 
A  lustre  to  their  pow'r,  and  grace  their  court 
With  real  splendors,  far  above  the  pomp 
Of  eastern  kings  in  all  their  tinsel  pride. 
Like  troops  of  Amazons,  the  female  band 
Prance  round  their  cars,  nut  i»  refulgent  arms 
.\s  those  of  old  ;  uiiskill'd  to  wield  the  sword 
Or  bend  the  bow,  the:^e  kill  with  surer  aim. 
The  royal  offspring,  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Lead  on  the  splendid  train.    Anna,  more  bright 
Than  summer  suns,  or  as  the  lightning  keen. 
With  irresistible  effulgence  arm'd, 
Fires  ev'ry  heart  :  he  must  be  more  than  man 
WHio  unconcern'd  can  bear  the  pierci»g  ray. 
Afiielia,  milder  than  the  Idushing  dawn. 
With  sweet  engaging  air,  but  equal  pow'r. 
Insensibly  subdues,  and  in  soft  chains 
Her  willing  captives  leads.     Illustrious  maids ; 
Kver  triumphant !  whose  victorious  charms. 
Without  the  needless  aid  of  high  deseent. 
Had  aw'd  mankind,  and  taught  the  world's  great 

lords 
To  bow  and  sue  for  grace.     But  who  is  he, 
Fresh  as  a  ro»ie-bud  neuly  blo\\n,  and  fair 
As  op'ning  lilies,  on  whom  evVy  eye 
With  joy  and  admiration  dwells  ?  See,  see ! 
He  reitis  his  docile  barb  with  manly  grace. 
Is  it  .Adonis  f<vr  the  chace  t^rray'd, 
OrBrilain's second bopei  Hail, blo»>ming youth! 
May  all  vour  virtues  with  your  y^ars  improve, 
'Fill  in  consimunate  worth  you  shine  the  pride 
Of  these  our  days,  and  to  >ucccediiic;  times 
.\  bright  example  !  As  his  guard  of  mutes 
On  the  great  Sultan  wait,  with  eyes  deject 
.And  fix'd  on  earth,  no  voice,  no  sound,  is  heard 
Within  the  wide  serail,  but  all  is  hush'd, 
.\nd  awful  silence  rcisxns  ;  thus  stand  the  pack 
Mute  and  immov'd,  and  cow'ring  low  to  earth. 
While  y»ass  theglitt'ring  court  and  royal  pair  : 
So  disciplin'd  tho»^e  hounds,  and  so  reserv'd. 
Whose  honor 'tis  to  glad  the  hearts  of  kings  : 
Hut  soon  the  winding  horn  andhunlsnian'svoice 
I..et  loose  the  gen'ral  chorus  ;  far  around 
Jov  spreads  its  wings,  and  the  gay  morning  smiles. 

Unharbonr'd  now,  the  royal  stag  forsakes 
His  wonted  lair  ;  he  shakes  his  dappled  sides. 
And  tosses  bijih  his  beamy  head  ;  the  copse 
Beneath  his  antlers  berwls.  Wb.it  doubling  shifts 
He  4ries  !  not  more  the  wily  hare  ;  in  these 
Would  still  persist,   did  not  the  full-mouth'd 

pack 
With  dreadful  concert  thunder  in  his  rear. 
The  woods  reply,'  the  htJiiters' -cheering  shouts 
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Fleat  thro'  the  glades,  ami  the  wide  forest  rings, 
llow  merrily  they  chant!  their  nostrils  deep 
Inhale  the  grateful  steam.     Such  is  the  cry. 
And  such  th*  harmonious  din,  the  soldier  deems 
'I'he  battle  kindling,  and  the  statesman  grave 
I'^oryjcts  his  weighty  cares :  each  ;i<2;e,  each  sex, 
111  tlie  wild  transport  joins  :  luxuriant  joy. 
And  pleasure  in  excess,  sparkling  exult 
On  ev'rj'  brow,  and  revel  imrestrain'd. 
How  happy  art  thou,Man  I  when  thou'rt  no  more 
Thyself!  when  all  the  panr^s  that  urind  thy  soul. 
In  rapture  and  in  sweet  oblivion  lost. 
Yield  a  short  interval  and  ease  from  pain  ! 

See  the  swift  courser  strains,  his  shining  hoofs 
Securely  beat  the  solid  ground.     Who  now 
The  dang' reus  pitfall  fears,  with  tanelin^  heath 
High-overgrown  ?  or  who  thequiv'rnig  bog, 
Sofi>yielding  to  the  step  ?  All  now  is  plain, 
Plain  a-s  the  strand  sea-lav'd,  that  stretches  far 
Beneath  the  rocky  shore.  Glades  crossing  glades. 
The  forept  opens  to  our  woud'ring  view  : 
Such  was  the  king'scommand.     Let  tyrant  fierce 
Lay  waste  the  world  ;  his  the  more  glorious  part 
To  check  their  pride ;  and  wlien  the  brazen  voice 
Of  war  is  hush'd  (as  erst  victorious  Rome) 
T'  employ  his  statioii'd  legions  in  the  works 
Of  peace  ;  to  smooth  the  rugged  wilderness, 
To  drain  the  stagnate  fen,  to  raise  the  slope 
Depending  road,  and  to  niake  g.'iy  the  face 
Of  nature  with  th'  embellishments  of  art. 

How  melts  my  beating  heart,  as  1  behold 
Each  lovely  nymph,  our  island's  boast  and  pride, 
Push  on  the  gen'rous  steed,  that  strokes  along. 
O'er  rough,  o'er  smooth,  nor  heeds  the  stccpy  hill, 
Nor  falters  iu  th'  extended  vale  below; 
Their  garments  loosely  waving  in  the  wind. 
And  all  tiie  Hush  of  beauty  in  their  checks  ! 
While  at  their  sides  their  pensive  lovers  wait. 
Direct  theirdubiouscourse,  nowchill'd  wiltl  fear 
S(»Ucitous,  and  now  with  love  inflam'd. 
Oh  grant  indulgent  Heaven  !  no  rising  storm 
May  darken  with  black  wings  this  glorious  scene ! 
Should  some  malignant  pow'r  thus dampour  joys. 
Vain  were  the  gloomy  cave,  such  as  of  old 
}ktray'd  to  lawless  love  the  T)  rian  queen  : 
For  Britain's  \  irtuous  nymphs  are  chaste  as  fair  ; 
Spotless,  unblam'd,  with  equal  triumph  reign 
In  the  dun  gloom  as  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
Nowthe  blown  stagthro'woods, bogs,  roads,  and 
Has  measur'd  half  the  forest;  but,  alas!  [streams, 
He  flics  iu  vain  ;  be  flies  not  from  his  fears. 
'J'ho*  fvr  he  cast  the  liug'ring  pack  behind. 
His  haggard  fancy  still  with  liorror  views 
The  fell  destroyer  ;  still  the  fatal  cry 
Insults  his  ears,  and  wounds  his  trembling  heart. 
So  the  poor  fury-haunted  wretch  (his  bauds 
In  guiltless  blood  distain'd)  stiil  seems  to  hear 
Thed)ingshrieks ;  and  the  [ale  threat'ning  ghost 
Movcii  as  he  moves,  and  as  he  flies  pursues. 
See  here  his  slot ;  up  voa  green  hill  he  climbs, 
Pants  on  his  brow  awhile,  sadly  looks  back 
On  his  pursuers,  covering  all  the  plain  ; 
But,  wrung  with  anguish,  bear?;  notlong  the  fight, 
bhoots  dow  u  the  sleep,  and  sweats  along thcvale; 


There  mingles  withthe  herd  ,whereoncehereign'd 

Proud  monarchof  thegrovesjwhoseclashing  beam 

Mis  rivals  aw'd,  and  whose  exalted  pow'r 

Was  still  rewarded  with  successful  love. 

Hut  the  base  herd  havclearn'd  the  ways  of  men; 

Avers^  they  fly,  or  with  rebellious  aim 

Chase  hini  from  thence  :  needless  their  impious 

deed. 
The  huntsman  knows  him  by  a  thousand  marks; 
Black, and imboss'd ;  norarehishonndsdeceiv'd; 
Too  well  distinguish  these,  and  never  leave 
Their  once  devoted  foe  :  farniliar  grows 
His  scent,  and  strong  their  appetite  to  kill. 
Af^ain  he  flies,  and  with  redoubled  speed 
Skims  o'er  the  lawn  ;  still  the  tenacious  crew 
llang  on  the  track,  aloud  demand  their  prey. 
And  push  him  many  a  league,     if  haply  then 
Too  far  escap'd,  and  the  gay  courtly  trairi 
Behind  are  cast,  the  huntsman's  clanging  whip 
Stops  full  their  bold  career :  passive  they  stancf, 
Unmov'd;  an  humble  and  obsequious  crowd. 
As  if  by  stern  Medusa  gaz'd  to  stones. 
So  at  their  gene<ars  voice  whole  armies  halt 
In  full  pursuit,  and  check  their  thirst  of  blo«.>d. 
Soon  at  the  king's  command,  like  hasty  stream* 
Danim'd  up  a  while,  they  foam  and  pour  along 
With  fresh  recruiting  might,  Thestag,whohop"<i 
His  foes  were  lost,  now  once  more  hears  astunn'd 
The  dreadful  din  :  he  shivers  ev'ry  limb; 
He  starts,  he  bounds;  each  bush  presents  a  foe. 
Press'd  by  the  fresh  relay,  no  pause  allow'd. 
Breathless  and  faint,  he  falters  in  his  pace. 
And  lifts  his  weary  limbs  with  pain,  that  scarce 
Sustain  their  load  :  he  pants,  he  sobs  appall'd  ; 
Drops  down  his  heavy  head  to  e^rth,  beneath 
His  cumbrous  beams  oppress'd.  But  if  perchance 
Some  prying  eye  surprise  him,  soon  he  rears 
Erect  his  tow'ring  front,  bounds  o'er  the  lawn 
With  ill-dissembled  vigor,  to  amuse 
The  knowing  forester,  who  inly  smiles 
At  his  weak  ehifts  and  unavailing  frauds. 
So  midnight  tapers  waste  their  last  remains^ 
Shine  forth  fiwliile,  and  as  they  blaze  expire. 
I'rom  wood  to  wood  redoubling  thunders  rolT, 
And  bellow  thro'  the  vales ;  the  moving  storin 
Thickens  amain,  and  loud  triumphant  sh(mts. 
And  horns  shrill  warbling  in  each  glade,  prelude 
To  his  approaching  fate.     And  now  in  view. 
With  hobbling  gait  and  hi",h,  exerts  amaz'd 
What  strength  is  left  :  to  the  last  dregs  of  life 
Reduc'd,  his  spirits  fail,  on  ev'ry  side 
Hemm'd  in,  besieg'd  ;  not  the  least  op'ning  left 
To  gleaming  hope,  th'  unhappy's  last  re^^erve. 
Where  shall  we  torn,  or  whither  fly  ->  Despair 
(rives  courage  to  the  weak.     Refolv'd  to  die. 
He  fears  no  more,  but  ruslies  on  his  foes. 
And  deals  his  deaths  around;  beneath  his  feet 
These  grovelling  lie,  those  by  his  antlers  gor'd 
Defile  th'  ensanguin'd  plain.    Ah,  see !  distress'd 
He  stands  at  bay  against  yon  knotty  trunk. 
That  covers  well  his  rear ;  his  front  presents^ 
An  host  of  foes.     O  shun,  ye  noble  train. 
The  rude  encounter,  and  believe  your  lives 
Your  country's  due  alone.    As  no^v  aloof 
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Ther  wlnp;  nround,  lie  fjiKls  his  soul  uprais'd 
To  dare  some  great  exploit ;  he  charges  home 
Upon  the  broken  pack,  tliat  on  each  side 
Fly  diverse  ;  then  as  o'er  the  turf  he  strains. 
He  vents  the  cQoling  stream,  and  up  the  breeze 
Urges  his  conrse  with  eager  violence  ; 
Then  tidies  the  soil,  and  phmges  in  the  flood 
Precipitant :  down  the  inid  streams  he  wafts 
Along,  till,  (like  a  ship  distrcss'd,  that  runs 
Into  some  winding  creek)  close  to  the  verge 
Of  a  small  island,  for  his  weary  feet 
Sure  anchorage  hefmd.^,  there  sculks  immers'd  : 
His  nose  alone  al)Ovc  the  wave  draws  in 
The  vital  air ;  nil  else  beneath  the  flood 
Conccal'd  and  lost,  deceives  each  prying  eve 
Of  man  or  brute.     In  vain  the  crowding  pack 
Draw  on  th(>  margin  of  the  stream,  or  cut 
The  liquid  Avave  with  oary  feet,  that  move 
In  equal  time.     The  glidmg  waters  leave 
jMo  trace  Ix^hind,  and  his  contracted  p()res 
But  sparingly  perspire  :  the  huntsman  strains 
His  lab'ring  lungs,  and  puffs  his  cheeks  in  vain. 
A I  length  a  blood-hound  bold,  studious  to  kill 
And  exquisite  of  sense,  winds  him  from  far  ; 
Headlong  he  leaps  into  the  flood,  his  mouth 
l^ud  oj)'ning  spends  amain,  and  his  wide  throat 
Swells  ev'ry  note  with  joy  ;  then  fearless  dives 
Beneath  the  wave,  hangs  on  his  haunch,  and 

v.-onnds 
Th'  unhappy  brute,  that  flounders  in  the  stream. 
Sorely  disiress'd,  and  struggling  strives  to  mount 
Tiic  steepy  shore.     Haply  once  more  escap'd. 
Again  he  stands  at  bay,  amid  the  groves 
Of  willov/s  bending  low  tb.eir  downy  heads. 
Outrageous  transport  fires  the  greedy  pack  ; 
These  swim  the  deep,andthosecrawl  up  with  pnin 
7'he  slipp'ry  bank,  while  others  on  firm  land 
Itngage:  the  stag  repels  each  bold  assault, 
]\Iaintains  his  post,  and  wounds  for  wounds  re- 
As  wlien  some  wily  corsair  boards  a  ship  [turns. 
Full  freighted,  or  from  Afrie's  golden  coasts 
Or  India's  weallhy  strand,  his  bloody  crew 
Upon  her  deck  he  slings ;  these  in  the  deep 
l^rop  short,  and  swim  to  reach  her  stcepy  sides, 
A.nd  clinging  climb  aloft,  while  those  on  board 
Urge  on  the'work  of  fate  ;  the  master  bold, 
Press'd  to  his  last  retreat,  bravely  resolves 
To  sink  his  wealth  beneath  the  whelming  wave, 
His  wealth,  his  foes,  nor  unreveng'd  to  die  : 
So  fares  it  with  the  stag,  so  he  resolves 
To  plunge  at  once  into"  the  flood  below, 
Himself,  his  foes,  in  one  deep  gu^ph  immers'd. 
Kre  yet  he  executes  this  dire  intent. 
In  wild  disorder  once  more  views  the  light ; 
Beneath  a  weiaht  of  woe  he  groans  distress'd, 
The  tears  run  trickling  down  his  hairy  cheeks  : 
He  weeps  nor  weeps  in  vain.     The  king  beholds 
His  wretched  plight,  and  tenderness  innate 
Moves  his  great  soul.  Soon  at  hishigh  cominand 
Rebuk'd,  the  disappointed  hungry'  pack 
Retire      '     "  '  '  "  '     ' 
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submiss,  and  grumljling  quit  their  prey, 
at  Prince !  from  thee  what  may  thy  subiects 


may  thy  sub j( 
So  kind  and  so  beneficent  to  brutes !         [hope, 
O  Mercy,  heavenly  born  1  sweet  attribute  ! 


Thou  great,  thou  best,  prerogative  of  pow'ri 
Justicemayguardthethronc;  but,join'dwiththcc. 
On  rocks  of  adamant  it  stands  secure. 
And  brave  the  storms  beneath :  soon  as  thy  smiles 
(jJild  the  rough  deep,  the  foaming  waves  subside. 
And  all  the  noisy  tuumlt  sinks  in  peace. 

BOOK  IV. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

Ofthcnccessilij  of  destroy  ingsnmc  h  easts, andpre" 
serving  othcKsJ'or  (he  use  of  man.  Of  breeding 
of  hounds  ;  the  season  for  tins  lusiness.  The 
choice  of  a  dog  of  great  moment.  Of  the  lit- 
ter of  whelps.  Of  the  nunihcr  to  he  reared.  Of 
sctl'ing  than  out  to  their  several  ivalks.  Core 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  their  hunting  too  soon.  Of 
entering  the  ivhelps.  Of  brca/dng  them  from 
running  at  sheep.  Of  the  diseases  qf'hounds. 
Of  their  age.  Of  madness  :  two  snrls  of  it  de- 
scribed; the  dumb yttnd outrageous,  madness:  its 

.  dreadful  effects.  Burning  oftheivoundrecom*' 
mended  as  preventing  all  ill  consequences.  The 
infectious  hounds  to  be  scparated,andfcdapart. 
.  The  vanity  of  trusting  to  the  many  v  fallible 
cures  for  this  malady.  The  dismal  effects  of  the 
biting  of  a  mad  dog  upon  man  described.  De- 
scription of  the  otter  hunting.  The  conclusion. 

WHATE'ERof  earthisforni'd  to  earth  returns 
Dissolv'd  :  the  various  objects  we  behold. 
Plants,  animals,  this  whole  material  mass, 
Are  ever  changing,  ever  new.     The  soul 
Of  man  alone,  that  particle  divine, 
Kscapes  the  wreck  of  worlds,  when  all  thingsfail: 
Hencegreatthedistance'twixtthebeaststhatperish 
And  God's  bright  image,  man's  inniiortal  race. 
The  brute  creation  are  his  property, 
Sid)scrvient  to  his  will  and  for  him  made: 
As  hurtful  these  he  kills,  as  useful  those 
Preserves  ;  their  sole  and  arbitrary  king. 
Should  he  not  kill  (as  erst  the  Samian  sage 
Taught  vmadvis'd,  and  Indian  brachrnans  now 
iVs  vainly  preach),  the  teeming  rav'nous  brutes 
Might  fill  the  scanty  space  of  this  terrene, 
Encumb'ring  all  the  globe  :  should  not  his  care 
Improvethegrowingstock,theirkinds  might  fail, 
Man  might  once  more  on  roots  and  acorns  fe^d. 
And  thro'  the  dcsarts  range,  shiv'ring,  forlorn. 
Quite  destitute  of  ev'ry  solace  dear. 
And  ev'ry  smiling  gaiety  of  life. 

The  prudent  huntsman  therefore  will  supply 
With  annual  large  recruits  his  broken  pack. 
And  propagate  their  kind.     As  from  the  root 
Fresh  scions  still  spring  forth,  an«l  daily  yield 
New  blooming  honors  to  the  parent  tree  ; 
Far  shall  his  pack  be  fam'd,  far  soughthis  breed; 
And  princes  at  thcdr  tables  feast  those  hounds 
His  hand  presents,  an  acceptable  boon. 

Ere  yet  the  sun  thro'  the  bright  Ram  has  urg'4 
His  steepy  course,  or  mother  earth  unbound  . 
Her  frozen  bosom  to  the  western  ^fale ;  [?olv'd^. 
When  feather'd  troops,  their  social  leagues  dis'e 
Select  their  mates,  and  on  the  leafless  elm 
The  noisy  rook  builds  high  her  wicker  nest : 
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Mark  well  the  wanton  females  of  thy  pack, 
That  curl  their  taper  tails,  and  frisking;  court 
Their  piebald  mates  enamour'd  ;  their  red  eyes 
Flash  fires  impure  ;  nor  rest  nor  food  they  t;d^e, 
Goaded  by  furious  love.    In  separate  cells 
Gimfine  tnem  now,  lest  bloody  civil  wars 
Annoy  thy  peaceful  state.     If  left  at  large. 
The  growling  rivals  in  dread  Ixitlle  join. 
And  rude  encounter  ;  on  Scainnnder's  stream 
Heroes  of  old  with  far  less  fury  fought 
For  the  bright  Spartan  dame,  their  valor's  prize. 
Mangled  and  torn  thy  fav'rite  hounds  shall  lie 
Stretch'd  on  the  ground  ;  thy  kennel  shall  appear 
A  field  of  blood  :  like  some  unhappy  town 
]n  civil  broils  confus'd,  while  Discord  shakes 
Her  bloofly  scourge  aloft,  fierce  parties  rage. 
Staining  their  impious  har.ds  in  mutual  death  ; 
And  still  the  best  belov'd  <1nd  bravest  fall : 
,Sucii  are  the  dire  effects  of  lawless  love. 
/     Huntsnian  !  these  ills  by  timely  prudent  care 
I  Prevent :  for  ev'ry  longing  dame  select 
'Some  happy  paramour  ;  to  him  alone 
In  league  connubial  join.     Cpnslder  well 
His  lineage;  what  his  fathers  did  of  old, 
('hiefs  of  the  pack,  and  fir.-;t  to  climb  the  rock. 
Or  plunge  into  the  deep,  or  thread  the  brake 
With  thorns  sliarp-pointed,  plash'd,  and  briers 

interwoven. 
Observe  with  care  hh  shape,  sort,  color,  size: 
Nor  will  sngacious  huntsmen  less  regard 
f  His  Inward  habits.    The  vain  babbler  shun, 
\K\er  loquacious,  ever  in  the  wrong  : 
tils  ibolish  offspring  shall  offend  thy  ears 
With  false  alarms  And  loud  impertinence. 
Xor  less  tlie  shifting  cur  avoid,  that  breaks 
Illusive  from  the  pack  ;  to  the  next  hedge 
Devious  lie  strays,  there  ev'ry  Muse  he  tries  ; 
If  haply  then  he  cross  the  steaming  scent,  , 
Away  he  ffies  vain-glorious,  and  exults 
As  of  the  pack  supreme,  and  in  his  speed 
And  strength  unrivall'd.    Lo  1  cast  lar  behind 
His  vex'd  associates  pant,  and  lab'ring  strain 
To  climb  the  steep  ascent.     Soon  as  they  reach 
Th'  insulting  boaster,  his  false  courage  fJils, 
Behind  he  lags,  doom'd  to  the  fatal  noose. 
His  mnfrter's  hate,  and  scorn  of  all  the  field. 
What  can  from  such  be  hop'd  but  a  base  brood 
Of  coward  curs    a  frantic,  vagrant  race  ? 

When  now  the  third  revolving  moon  appears 
With  sharpen'd  horns,  above  the  horizon  shrink, 
Without  Lucina's  aid  expect  thy  hopes 
Are  amplycrown'd  :  sliort  pangs  produce  to  light 
The  smoking  litter,  crawling,  helpless,  blind; 
Kature  their  guide,  they  seek  the  pouting  teat 
That  plenteous  streanis.  Soon  as  the  tenderdam 
Htis  formed  them  with  her  tongue,  withpUasure, 
The  marks  of  their  renot)uVl  progenitors,  [view 
Sure  pledge  of  triumphs  yet  to  come.  All  these 
-Select  with  joy  ;  but  to  the  mierciless  flood 
Expose  the  dwindling  refiT.',e,  nor  overload 
Th'  indulgent  mother.     If  thy  heart  relent, 
Unwilling  tf)  destroy,  a  nurse  provide, 


e  pro 
*  the 


And  to  the  foster-parent  give  tne  care 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood  j  she'll  cherish  kind 


The  alien  offspring  ;  pleas'd  thou,  shall  behold' 

Uer  tenderness  and  hospitable  love. 

if  frolic  now  and  playful  they  desert 
Their  gloomy  cell,  and  on  the  verdant  turf. 
With  nerves  improv'd,  pursue  the  mimic chaCe 
Coursing  around,  unto  thy  choicest  friends 
C'Ommit  thy  vak^ed  prize ;  the  rustic  dames 
Shall  at  thy  kennel  wait,  and  in  their  laps 
Receive  thy  growing  hopes,  with  many  a  kiss 
Caress,  and  dignify  their  little  charge 
With  some  great  title,  and  resounding  name 
Of  high  import,    l^ut  cautious  here  observe 
To  check  their  yoiuhful  ardor  ;  nor  permit 
The  unexperienced  yoid<er,  inmiature, 
iVlone  to  range  the  woods,  or  haunt  the  brakes 
Where  dodging  conies  sport:  his  nerves  unstrung 
And  strength  unequal,  the  laborious  chace 
Shall  stint  ins  growth,  and  his  rash  forward  youth 
(Contract  such  vicious  habits  as  thy  care 
And  late  correction  never  shall  reclaim. 

When  to  full  strength  arriv'd,  mature  and  hold. 
Conduct  them  to  the  field  :  not  all  at  once ; 
But,  as  thy  cooler  prudence  shall  direct. 
Select  a  few,  and  form  them  by  degrees 
To  stricter  discipline.     With  these  consort 
The  staunch  and  steady  sages  of  thy  pack,  t 
By  loiig  experience  vers'd  in  all  the  wiles 
And  subtle  doublings  of  the  various  chace. 
Kasy  tlie  lesson  of  the  youthful  train 
When  instinctprompts, and  wheucxampleguides. 
If  the  too  forward  yonker  at  the  head 
I'rcss  boldly  on  in  wanton  sportive  mood. 
Correct  his  haste,  and  let  him  feel  abash'd 
The  ruling  whip  ;  but  if  he  stoop  behind 
In  w;u"y  modest  guise,  to  his  own  nose 
Confiding  sure,  give  him  full  scope  to  work 
His  winding  way,  and  with  thy  voice  applaud 
His  patience  and  his  care;  soon  shalt  thou  view 
The  hopeful  pupil  leader  of  his  tribe, 
And  all  the  lisl'nin^  pack  attend  his  call,     [plav 

Oft  lead  them  forth  were  wanton  lambkins 
And  bleating  dams  with  jealous  eyes  observe 
Their  tender  care.     If  at  the  crowding  ffock 
He  bay  presumptuous,  or  with  eager  haste 
Pursue  them  scattcr'd  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 
In  the  foul  fact  attach'd,  to  the  strong  ram 
Tie  fast  the  rash  offender.     See !  at  first  > 

His  horn'd  companion,  fearful  and  ama?.'d        \ 
Shall  draghim  tremblingo'er  the  ragged  ground  ; ' 
Then,  with  his  load  fatigu'd,  shall  turn  ahead, 
And  with  his  curl'd  hard  front  incessant  peal 
The  panting  wretch,  till  breathless  and  ast  unn'd, 
Stretch'd  on  the  turf  he  lie.  Then  spare  not  thxiu 
The  twining  whip,  but  ply  his  bleeding  sides. 
Lash  after  lash  ;  and  with  thy  threat'ninu;  voioe. 
Harsh-echoing  from  the  hills,  inculcate  lond 
His  vile  off'cnce.    Sooner  shall  trembling  doves, 
Escap'd  the  hawk's  sharp  talons,  in  mid  air 
Assail  their  dang'rous  foe,  than  he  once  tnore  ' 
Disturb  the  jjeaceful  flocks.    In  tender  age/ 
Thus  youth  is  traln'd,  as  cursoiis  artists  bend 
The  taper  pliant  twig,  or  potters  form 
Their  soft  and  ductile  clay  to  various  shapes. 

Nor  is't  enough  to  breed,  but  to  prejierve 
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Must  be  the  huntsman's  care.  The  staunch  old 

hounds, 
Guides  of  thy  pack,  th<>'  but  in  number  few. 
Arc  yet  of  great  account  j  shall  oft  untie 
Tile  Gordian  knot  when  reason  at  a  stand 
Puzzling  is  lost,  and  all  thy  art  is  vain. 
O'er  clogging  fallows,  o'er  dry  plaster'd  roadsy 
O'er  floated  meads, o'er  plains  wiihflocksdistain'd 


He  drops, and  with  harsh  broken  bowlings  rencfs 
The  poison-taiiited  air  ;  with  rough  course  voice 
Incessant  bays,  and  snuffs  th'  infectious  breeze  ; 
This  way  and  tbat  lie  stares  aghast,  and  starts 
At  his  own  shade,  jeahtus,  as  if  he  deem'd 
The  world  his  foes.  If  haply  t'ward  the  stream 
lie  cast  kis  roving  eye,  could  horror  chills 
His  soul ;  averse  lie  Hie^^  Irembbng,  appall'd  ; 


Kank -scenting,  these  must  lead  the  dubious  way.    Now  irantic  to  the  kemiers  ittinost  Verge 


As  party-chiefs  in  senates  who  preside 
With  pleaded  reason,  and  with  well  lurn'd  speech 
Conduct  the  staring  multitude  ;  so  tliese 
Direct  the  pack,  who  with  joint  cry  approve, 
^  And  loudly  boasts  discoveries  not  their  (twn. 
Unnumber'd  accidents  and  various  ills 
Attend  thy  pack,  hatjo:  hovering  o'er  their  heads. 


Having  he  runs,  and  deals  destruction  rovmd  : 
The  pack  fly  diverse;  for  whate'cr  he  meets 
Vengeful  he  bites,  and  ev'ry  bite  is  death. 

If  now  perchance,  ihro'the  weak  fencre^cap-d, 
Ftr  up  the  wind  hi-  roves,  with  open  mouth 
Inhales  the  Cooling  breeze,  nor  man  nor  beast 
nes[)arei?  implacable.  The  hunter  horse. 


And  point  the  way  thatleads  to  death's  dark  cave.   Once  kind  associate  of  his  sylvan  toils 


Short  is  their  span  :  few  at  the  date  arrive 
Of  antient  Argus,  in  old  Homer's  song 
So  highly  honor'd  :  kind,  sagacious  brute  ! 
Not  e'en  Minerva's  wisdom  could  conceal 
Thy  much  lov'd  master  from  thy  nicer  -sensa  ; 
Dying,  his  lord  he  own'd,  view'tl  him  all  o'er 
With  eager  eyes,   then  cloa'd  those  eyes  well 
pleas'd. 

Or  lesser  ills  the  Muse  declines  to  sing, 
Nor  stoops  so  low  ;  of  these  each  groom  can  tell 
The  proper  remedy.    But,  nh  J  what  care. 
What  prudenee,  can  prevent  madness,  the  worst 
Of  maladies!  Terrific  pest  I  tliat  blasts 
The  huntsman's  hoj)es,  and  desolation  spreads 
Thro*  all  th'  unpeopled  kennel  unrestrain'd. 
Mare  fatal  than  th'  envenom'd  viper's  biie. 
Or  that  Apulian  s|)ider's  pois'nous  sting, 
Jleal'd  by  the  pleasing  antidote  of  sounds. 

When  Sirius  reigns,  and  the  sun's  parching 
Bake  the  dry  gaping  surface,  visit  thou,  [beams 
KacK  even  and  morn, with  quick  observant  eye, 
Thy  panting  pack.    If,  in  dark  sullen  mood. 
The  jrlouting  hound  refuse  his  wop.ted  meal, 
lletirmg  to  some  close  obscure  retreat. 
Gloomy,  disconsolate,  with  speed  remove 
The  poor  infectious  wretch,  and  in  strong  chains 
]iind  him  suspected.    Thus  that  dire  disease. 
Which  art  can't  cure,  wise  caution  may  prevent. 

But  tliis  neglected,  soon  expect  a  change, 
A  dismal  change — confusion,  phrensy,  death  j 
Or  in  some  dark  recess  the  seii'^eless  brute 
Sits  sadly  pining ;  deep  melancholy 
And  black  despair  upon  his  clouded  brow 
Hang  low'ring  j  from  his  half-op'ning  jaws 
The  clammy  venom  and  infectious  froth 
Distilling  fall  ;  and  from  his  lungs,  infiam'd, 
JMalignant  vapors  taint  the  ambient  air. 
Breathing  perdition  ;  his  dim  eyes  are  glaz'd. 
He  droops  his  pensive  head  ,  his  trembhng  limbs 
No  more  support  his  weight ;  abject  he  lies. 
Dumb,  spiritless,  benumb'd ;  till  death  at  last 
Gracious  attends,  and  kindly  brings  relief. 

Or,  if  outrageous  grown,  bchol(i,  alas  1 
A  yet  more  dreadful  scene ;  liis  glaring  eyes 
jRedden  with  fury  j  like  some  angry  boar 
Churning  he  foams,  and  on  his  back  erect 
Hia  pointed  bristles  rise  ;  his  tail  incurv'cl 


(Who  haply  now  without  ilie  kennels  mound 
Crops  the  rank  inead,an(Jlist'ning  hears  with  joy 
The  cheering  cry  that  morn  and  eve  salutes 
His  raptnr'd  sense),  a  wretched  victim  falls. 
Unhappy  quadruped.    No  more,  alns  J 
Shall  rhy  fond  master  with  his  voice  applaud 
Thy  gentlenes'i,  thy  "^peed  ;  or  with  his  hand 
Stroke  thy  soft  dappled  sides,  as  he  each  day 
Visits  thy  stall,  well  j)leas*d  :  no  more  shah  thoa 
With  sprightly  neighings  to  the  winding  horn,, 
And  the  loud  op'ning  pack  in  concert  join'd, 
(ilad  his  proud  heart ;  for  oh  1  the  secret  wounA 
Rankling  inflames  !  he  biles  theground,  and  (hesi 
Hence  to  the  village  with  perniciona  haste 
Baneful  he  bends  his  course  :  the  village  flies 
Alarm'd  ;  the  tejider  mother  in  h«r  arms 
Hugs  close  the  trembling  babe  j,  the  doors  arie 

barr'd , 
And  flying  curs,  hy-  native  instinct  taught, 
Shun  the  contagious  bane  :  the  rustic  bands 
Hurry  to  arms,  the  rude  militia  seise 
Wlia'te'erat  hand  they  fmd;  clubs,  forks, or gunS| 
From  cv'ry  quarter  charge  the  furious  foe. 
In  wild  disorder  and  uncouth  array  ;        [^^or'6, 
Till  now  witli  wounds  on  wounds  onpress'd  and 
Atone  short  pois'nous  grasp  he  breathes  his  last* 
Hence  to  the  kennel.  Muse  !  return,  and  viev*' 
With  heavy  heart  that  hospital  of  woe. 
Where  ILirror  stalks  at  large  !  insatiate  Death 
Sits  growling  o'er  his  prey  ;  each  hour  present* 
\  flifferent  scene  of  niin  and  distress. 
How  busy  art  thou,  Fate  I  and  how  severe 
Thy  pointed  wrath  I  the  dying  and  the  dead 
Promiscuous  lie:  o'er  these  the  living  fight 
In  one  etern.il  broil,  not  conscious  why. 
Nor  yet  with  whom.  So  drunkards  in  their  cup* 
Spare  not  their  friends,  while  senseless  squabble 

reigns. 
Huntsman,  it  much  behoves  thee  to  avoid 
The  {H^rllous  debate.     Ah  !  rouse  up  all 
Thv  vigilance,  and  tread  the  treach'rous  ground 
W' ith  careful  step.     Thy  fires  unqucnck'd  pre* 

serve, 
As  erst  the  vestal  flame  :  the  pointed  steel 
In  the  hot  embers  hide  j  and  if  surpris'd 
Thou  feel'st  the  deadly  bite,  quick  urge  it  home 
Into  the  recent  sore,  and  cauterise 

The 
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The  wound:  spare  nor  thy  flesh, nordrcadth'cvent: 
Viil  can  shall  save  wlien  iEsculapius  t'ail^.  [means 
Here  should  ihe  knowing  Muse  recount  the 
To  slop  this  growing  plague  :  ami  here,  alas  ! 
Each  hand  presents  a  sov'reig'i  cure  and  boasts 
Infallibility  i  but  boasts  in  vain. 
On  this  depend  —  each  to  his  sep'rate  seat 
Confine,  in  fetters  bound  j  give  each  his  mess 
Apart,  his  range  in  open  air  :  and  then 
II  deadly  symptoni>  to  thy  grief  appear. 
Devote  the  wretch,  and  fet  him  greatly  fall,    ', 
A  (?tn'rous  victim  for  the  public  weal. 

Sing,  philosophic  Muse  !   the  dire  effects 
Of  this  contigioijs  bite  on  hapless  man. 
The  rustic  swains,  by  long  tradition  taught 
Of  leeches  old,  ai  soon  as  they  perceive 
The  bite  impress,  to  the  sca-coa<iis  repiiir. 
Plung'd  m  the  briny  Hood,  ih'  unhappy  youth 
Now  journeys  home  secure,  but  soon  shall  wish 
The  seas  as  yet  ha<l  covcr'd  l»im  beneath 
The  foaming  surge  full  many  a  fathom  deep. 
A  fate  xnore  disuKil,  and  superior  ills, 
Hang  o'er  his  head  devoted.     When  the  moon. 
Closing  her  monthly  round,  returns  again 
To  glad  the  night,  or  when  full-orb'd  she  shines 
High  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  lurking  pest 
liegins  the  dire  assault.     The  pois'nous  foam, 
'J'hro'  the  deep  womid  instill'd  with  hostile  rage, 
And  all  its  tiery  panicles  saline, 
Invades  th'  arterial  fluid,  wliose  red  waves 
Tempestuous  heave,  and,  their  cohesion  broke, 
Fermenting,  boil ;  intestine  war  ensues. 
And  order  to  confusion  turns  embroild. 
Now  the  distended  vessels  scarce  contain 
The  wild  uproar,  but  press  each  weaker  part. 
Unable  to  resist:  the  tender  brain 
And  stoujach  suffer  most :  convulsions  shake 
His  trembling  nerves,  and  wand'ring  pungent 

pains 
Pinchsore  the  sleepless  wretch:  his  flutt'rino  pulse 
Oft  intermits  ;  pensive  and  5>aa,  he  mourns 
His  cruel  fate,  and  to  his  wee[)ing  friends 
laments  in  vain  ;  to  hastv  anger  prone, 
Resents  eachslightoiFeuce,  walks  with  quick  step. 
And  wildly  stares:  at  last  with  boundless  sway 
Tlie  tyrant  phrensy  reigns  ;  for  as  the  dog 
Whose  fatal  bite  convev'd  th'  infectious  bane, 
llaving  he  foams,  and  howls,  andbarks,  andbites. 
liike  aRitations  in  his  boiling  blood 
..Present  like  species  to  his  troubled  inhid. 
His  nature  and  his  actions  all  canine. 
So  (as  old  Homer  sung)  th'  associates  wild 
Of  wand'ring  Ithacus,  by  Circe's  charms 
To  swine  transform'd,  ran  grunting  thro'  the 
Dreadful  example  to  a  wicked  world  !     [groves. 
f>ec  there  distress'd  belies!  parch'duu  with  thirst. 
But  dares  not  drink  ;  till  now  at  last  his  soul 
!     Trembling  escapes,  her  noisome  dunti;eon  leaves. 
And  to  some  purer  region  wings  an-ay. 

One  labor  yet  r. -mains,  celestial  Maid  I 
Another  element  demands  thy  song. 
No  uiore  o'er  craggy  steeps,  thro'  coverts  thick 
'\yiili  pointed  thorn,  and  briers  intricate, 
Tyrge  on  with  Uorn  and  voice  the  painful  pack, 


JJutskim  with  wanton  wing  tli^  irriguous  vale. 
Where  winding  .treanis  amid  the  flow'ry  meads 
Perpetual  gltde  along,  and  undermine 
The  cavern'd  banks,  by  the  tenacious  roots 
Of  hoary  willows  arcU'<l,  gloomy  retreat 
Of  the  bright  scaly  kind,  where  they  at  will 
On  the  green  wat'ry  reed,  their  pasture  gaze  ; 
Suck  the  moist  soil ;  or  slumber  at  their  ease, 
Rock'd  by  the  restless  brook  that  draws  aslope 
Its  humid  train,  and  laves  their  dark  abodes. 
Where  rages  not  oj)pression  ?  where,  alas  1 
I3  Innocence  secure?   Rapine  and  Spoil 
I  launte'enthelowe.-^tdeeps  ;  seas  have  theirsharks. 
Rivers. and  jjonds  inclose  the  rav'nous  pike  j 
He  in  his  turn  becomes  a  prey,  on  him 
Tir  amphibious  otter  feasts.     Just  is  his  fate 
Dcserv'd:  but  tyrants  knowno bounds;  norsjjears. 
That  bristle  on  his  back,  defend  the  perch 
From  his  wide  greedy  jaws  ;  iior  burnish'd  mail 
The  yellow  carp  ;  nor  all  his  arts  can  save 
Th'  ixisinuating  eel,  that  hides  his  head 
Beneath  the  slimy  mud  ;  nor  yet  escapes 
The  crimson-spotied  trout,  the  river's  pride. 
And  beautv  of  the  stream.     VVithout  remorse 
This  midniiiht  pillager,  racing  around, 
insatiate,  swallows  all.     The  owner  mourn* 
Th'  unpeopled  rivullet,  and  gladly  hears 
The  huntscnyn's  early  call,  and  sees  with  joy 
The  jovial  crew,  that  march  upon  its  banks 
In  gay  parade,  with  bearded  lances  arm'd. 

This  subtle  spoiler,  of  the  beaver  kind. 
Far  off"  perhaps,  where  antient  alders  shade 
The  deep  still  pool,  within  some  hollow  trunk 
Contrives  his  wicker  couch,  whence  he  surveys 
His  long  purlieu,  lord  of  the  stream,  and  all 
The  finny  shoals  his  own.  But  you,  brave  youths! 
Dispute  the  felon's  claim  ;  try  ev'ry  root. 
And  ev'ry  reedy  bank  ;  encourage  ;dl 
I'he  busy  spreading  pack,  that  fearless  plunge 
Into  the  flood,  and  cross  the  rapid  strcaui. 
Bid  rocks  and  caves,  and  each  resounding  shore, 
Proclaim  your  bold  defiance  1  loudly  raise 
F^ach  cheering  voice,  till  distant  hills  repeat 
The  triumphs  of  the  vale.     On  the  soft  sand 
See  there  his  seal  im[)re.ss'd  !  and  on  that  bank 
Behold  the  glitt'ring  spoils,  half-eaten  fish. 
Scales,  fins,  and  bones,  the  leavings  of  his  feast 
Ah !  on  that  yielding  sag-bed,  see,  once  more 
His  seal  I  view.     O'er  yon  dank  rushy  marsh 
The  sly  goose-footed  prowler  bends  his  course. 
And  seeks  thedistantshallows.  Huntsman, bring 
Thv  eager  pack,  and  trail  him  to  his  couch. 
Hark!   the  loud  peal  begins,  the  clam'rous  joy. 
The  gallant  chiding,  loads  t'ne  trembling  air. 

Ye  Naiads  fair,  wlio  o'er  these  floods  preside. 
Raise  up  your  dripping  heads  above  the  wave. 
And  hear  our  melody.     Tbe  harmonious  notes 
Float  with  the  stream,  and  ev'ry  winding  creek 
And  hollow  rock,  that  e'er  the  dimpling  flood 
Nods  pendant,  still  improve  from  shore  to  shore 
Our  sweet  rei tented  joys.     What  shouts  ! 
What  clamor  bud  I    wdiat  gay  heart-cheering 

sounds 
Urge  thro'  the  breathing  brass  their  mazy  wav ! 
I  Not 
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Not  choirs  of  Tritons  .crtltl  with  s))nghther  j-trairus 
The  dancing  hillows,  -vvhen  pnuid  Ncptuiie  rides 
111  triumph  o'er  the  dec)).     How  greedily 
They  sniili'  the  fishy  steam  that  to  each  tiliide 
Kank-scenting clingt^I  h^ee  how  themorniugdcws 
Theysvveep,that  from  tin  ir  feel  hesj^vinklingdrop 
])ispers'd.  and  leave  a  track  ohh(|ne  hehiud. 
Now  on  hriii  iraid  they  rang*:  ;  then  in  the  flood 
They  plunge  rninuhnous,  or  thvo'  reedy  pools 
Rustling  they  work  iheir  way:   no  hole  cscaj)es 
Their  curious  senrch.  With  quick  sensation  now 
The  fuuiing  vapor  stings;  flutter  tlieir  hearts. 
And  joy  redoidile  bursts  from  ev'ry  mouth 
In  louder  symphonies.     Yon  hollow  trunk. 
That  with  Us  hoary  head  incurv'd  salutes 
Tiic  passinti  wave,  must  he  the  tyrant's  fort, 
And  dread  abode.    How  these  impatient  climb. 
While  others  at  the  root  incessant  bay  ! 
They  put  him  down.  See,  there  he  dives  along  ! 
I'h'  asceuding  bubbles  mark  his  gloomy  way. 
Quick  fix  the  nels,  and  cut  oft"  his  retreat 
Into  th«  shelt'ring  deeps.    All !  there  he  vents  ! 
Tile  pack  |)hmge  headlong,  and  protended  spears 
Menace  destruction,  while  the  troubled  surge 
In(hji;iumt  foams,  and  all  the  scaly  kind 
AflVighted  hide  their  heads.  Wild  tumult  reigns, 
And  loud  uproar.  Ah  I  there  once  more hevents! 
See  !  that  bold  hound  Jiasseis'd  him  ;  down  they 

sink, 
Together  lost:  but  soon  shall  he  repent 
His  rash  assault.    See  !  there  esca})'d  he  flies 
Half  drown'd,  and  clambers  up  theslippery  bank, 
With  ouze  and  blood  distain'd.  Of  all  the  brutes. 
Whether  by  nature  forin'd,  or  by  long  use. 
This  artful  diver  best  can  bear  the  want 
Of  vital  air.     Unequal  is  the  fight 
Beneath  the  whelming  element :  yet  there 
He  lives  not  long,  but  respiration  needs 
At  proper  intervals.     Again  he  vents  ; 
Again  the  crowd  attack.  That  spear  has  pierc'd 
His  neck, 'the  crimson  waves  confess  the  wound, 
Fix'd  is  the  bearded  lance,  unwelcome  guest, 
W'here'er  he  flies ;  with  him  it  sinks  beneath. 
With  him  it  mounts  :  sure  guide  to  ev'ry  foe. 
Inly  he  groans,  nor  can  his  tender  wound 
Bear  the  cold  stream.   Lo  !  to  yon  sedgy  bank 
He  creeps  disconsolate  :  his  num'rous  foes 
Surroimd  him,  hounds  and  men.     Pierc'd  thro' 

and  thro' 
On  pointed  spears  they  lift  him  high  in  air ; 
W'riggUnghe  hangs,  and  grins,  and  bites  in  vain. 
Bid  the  load  horns,  in  gaily-warbling  strains. 
Proclaim  the  felon's  fate.     Ho  (hes  !  he  dies  ! 

Ptejoico  ye  scaly  tribes!  and  leaping  dance 
Above  the  wave,  in  sign  of  liberty 
Pte^tor'd ;  the  cruel  tyrant  is  no  more. 
Rejoice,  secure  and  blest,  did  not  as  yet 
Remain  some  of  your  own  rapacious  kind, 
And  man,  fierce  man!  with  all  his  various  wiles 

O  happy,  if  ye  knew  your  happy  state. 
Ye  rangers  of  the  fields  !  whom  Nature  boon 
Cheers  vvi.th  her  smiles,  and  ev'ry  element 
Conspires  U)  bless.     What  if  no  heroes  frown 
From  marble  pedestals,  nor  Raphael's  works. 


Nor  Titan's  lively  tints,  adorn  our  walls  ? 
Ytt  tliese  the  meanest  of  us  may  behold. 
And  at  another's  cost  may  feast  at  will 
Our  worid'ringeyes :  what  can  the  ownermorc? 
But  vain,  alas!  is  wealth  not  grac'd  with  pow'r. 
The  flow'ry  landscape  and  the  gililed  dome. 
And  vistas  oj)'ning  lo  the  wearied  eye. 
Thro'  all  his  wide  domain  ;  the  planted  grove. 
The  shrubby  wilderness,  with  its  gay  choir 
Of  warbling  birds,  can't  lull  to  soft  repose 
Th'  ambiti»nis  wretch,  whose  discontented  soul 
Is  harrow'd  day  and  night :  he  mourns,  he  pines. 
Until  his  prince's  fiivor  makes  him  great. 
Sec  there  becomes,  th'  exalted  idol  comes  ! 
The  circle's  form'd,  and  all  his  fawning  slaves 
Devoutly  bow  to  earth  ;  from  ev'ry  mouth 
The  nauseous  flatt'rv  flows,  which  he  returns 
\V  ith  promises  that  die  as  soon  as  born. 
Vile  intercourse  !  where  Virtvie  has  no  place. 
Frown  but  the  monarch,  all  his  glories  fade  ; 
He  mingles  with  the  throng,  outcast,  undone. 
The  pageant  of  a  day  ;  withont  one  friend 
To  sooth  his  tortur'd  mind  ;  all,  all  are  fled; 
For  tho'  they  bask'd  in  his  meridian  ray. 
The  insects  vanish  as  his  beams  decline. 

Not  such  our  friends ;  for  here  no  dark  design. 
No  wicked  int''rest,  bribes  the  venal  heart  ; 
But  inclination  to  our  bosoms  leads. 
And  weds  them  there  for  life  ;  our  social  cups 
Smile  as  we  smile;  open  and  unreserv'd. 
We  speak  our  inmost  souls ;  good-humor,  mirth, 
S?ft  com})laisancc,  and  witfroiti  malice  free. 
Smooth  ev'ry  brow,  and  glow  from  ev'ry  cheek. 

O  happiness  sincere!  what  wretch  would  groan 
Beneath  the  galling  load  of  pow'r,  or  walk 
Upon  the  si  ipp'ry  pavements  of  the  great. 
Who  thus  could  reign  unenvied  and  secure? 

Ye  guardian  Pow'rs,  who  make  mankind  youf 
care. 
Give  me  to  know  wise  Nature's  hidden  depths. 
Trace  each  mysterious  cause,  withjudgementread 
Th'  expanded  volume,  and  submiss  adore 
That  oreat  creative  Will,  who  at  a  word 
Spoke  forth  the  wond'rous  scene.  But  if  my  soul. 
To  this  gross  clay  confin'd,  flutters  on  earth 
With  less  ambitious  wing,  unskill'd  to  rawge 
Froi.n  orb  to  orb,  where  Newton  leads  the  way. 
And  view  with  piercing  eyes  the  grand  machine, 
VV^orlds  above  worlds  ;  subservient  to  his  voice 
Who,  veil'd  in  clouded  majesty,  alone 
Gives  light  to  all,  bids  the  great  system  move. 
And  changeful  seasons  in  their  turns  advance, 
Unmov'd,  unchang'd,  himself;  yet  this  at  least 
Grant  me  ))ropitious — an  inglorious  life^ 
Calm  and  serene,  nor  lost  in  false  pursuits 
Of  wealth  or  honors  ;  but  enough  to  raise 
My  drooping  friends,  preventing  modest  want 
That  dares  not  ask  :  and  if,  to  crown  my  joys. 
Ye  grant  me  health,  that,  ruddy  in  my  cheeks. 
Blooms  in  my  life's  decline;  fields,  woods,  and 

streams. 
Each  tow'ring  hill,  each  humble  vale  below, 
ShallhearmycheeringvoicermyhoundsshaiKvake 
The  lazv  morQ,  and  giad'th'  lioxhoii  round. 
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§  50.     Rural  Sports  ;  a  Georgir.     Gay. 

Inscribed  to  Mr.  PoPE,  1713*. 

"  — securi  prselia  ruris 

"  Pandimus."  nemesian. 

CANTO    I. 

You,  who  the  sweetsof  rural  life  have  known, 
Despise  th'  ungrateful  hurry  of  the  town  ; 
In  Windsor  groves  your  ea-y  hours  employ, 
And,  undistnrb'd,  yourself  and  Muse  enjoy. 
Thames  listens  to  thy  strains,  and  silent  flows, 
And  no  rude  wind  through  rustling  osier  blows  j 
While  all  his  wond'rlug  nymphs  around  thee 
T©  hear  the  Syrens  warble  in  thy  song,  [throng, 
Bat  I,  who  ne'er  was  blest  by  fortune's  hand, 
Kor  brightened  ploughshare  in  paternal  land, 
Long  in  the  noisy  town  have  been  immur'd, 
Respir'd  its  smoke,  and  all  its  cares  endur'd  ; 
Where  news  and  politics  divide  mankind. 
And  schemes  of  state  involve  th'  uneasy  mind  ; 
Faction  embroils  the  world  ;  and  ev'ry  tongue 
Is  mov'd  by  flatt'ry,  or  with  scandal  hung : 
Friendship,  for  sylvan  shades,  the  palaoe  flies. 
Where  all  must  yield  to  int'rest's  dearer  ties ; 
Each  rival  Machiavel  with  envv  burns. 
And  honesty  forsakes  them  all  by  turns ; 
While  calumny  upon  each  j)artY's  thrown  : 
Which  both  promote,  and  both  alike  disown. 
Fatigued  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  1  choose, 
Andsooth'd  the  harass'd  mind  with  sweet  repose, 
VVherefieldsand  shades, and  the  refreshingclime, 
Inspire  the  sylvan  song,  and  prompt  my  rhyme, 
My  Muse  shall  rove  through  flow'ry  meads  and 

plains. 
And  deck  with  rural  sports  her  native  strains  j 
And  the  same  road  ambitiously  pur?ue, 
Frequented  by  the  Mantuan  swain  and  you. 

'Tis  not  that  rural  sports  alone  invite. 
Bat  all  the  grateful  country  breathes  delight; 
Her  blooming  health  exerts  her  gentle  reign. 
And  strings  the  sinews  of  th'  industrious  swain. 
Soon  as  the  morning  lark  salutes  the  day. 
Through  dewy  fields  I  take  my  frequent  way, 
Where  I  behold  the  farmer's  early  care 
In  ihe  revolving  labort  of  the  year. 
When  the  fresh  Spring  in  all  her  state  is  crownM, 
And  high  luxuriantgrasso'erspreads  the  ground. 
The  laborer  with  a  bending  scythe  is  seen. 
Shaving  the  surface  of  the  waving  green  ; 
Of  all  her  native  pride  disrobes  the  land, 
And  meads  lays  waste  before  his  sweeping  hand  ; 
;    While  with  themountingsun  the  mcadowglows, 
The  fading  herbage  round  he  loosely  throws  : 
Bui,  if  some  sign  portend  a  lasting  show'r, 
''[   Th'  experienc'd  swain  foresees  the  coming  hour, 
l\    His  sun-burnt  hands  the  scatt'ring  fork  forsake, 
L     And  ruddy  damsels  ply  the  saving  rake  ; 
||    In  rising  hills  the  fragrant  harvest  grows, 
''     And  spreads  along  the  field  in  equal  row-s. 
.Now  when  the  height  of  heaven  bright PhcE- 

bus  gains, 
And  level  rays  cleave  wide  the  thirsty  plains ; 


When  heifers  seek  the  shade  and  cooling  lake. 
And  in  the  middle  path-way  basks  the  snake  ; 

0  leafl  me,  guard  me  from  the  sultry  hours. 
Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  Closest  bovv'rs. 
Where  the  tall  oak  his  spreadina;  arms  entwines. 
And  with, the  beech  a  mutual  shade  combines  ; 
Where  flowslhemurm'ringbrookinvitingdreams 
Wliere  bordering  hazel  overhangs  the  streams. 
Whose rollingcurrentwindinground  and  round. 
With  frequent  falls  makes  all  the  wood  resound; 
Upon  the  mossy  couch  my  limbs  I  cast. 

And  e'en  at  noon  the  sweets  of  ev'ning  taste. 

Here  I  peruse  the  Mautuan's  Georgic  strains. 
And  learn  the  labors  of  Italian  swain 6  \ 
In  ev'rj'  page  I  see  new  landscapes  rise. 
And  all  Hesperia  opens  to  my  eyes  •, 

1  wander  o'er  the  various  rural  toil. 

And  know  the  nature  cf  each  dlff'rent  soil  : 
This  waving  field  is  gilded  o'er  with  coin, 
That  spreading  trees  v^it'i  blushing  fruit  adorn  : 
Here  1  survey  the  purple  vintage  grow. 
Climb  round  the  poles,  and  rise  in  graceful  row: 
Now  I  behold  the  steed  curvet  and  bound. 
And  paw  with  restless  hoof  the  smoking  ground: 
The  dewlapp'd  bull  now  chafes  along  the  plain. 
While  burning  love  ferments  in  ev'ry  vein  j 
His  well-arm'd  frxont  against  his  rival  aims, 
And  by  the  dint  of  war  his  mistress  claims  : 
The  careful  insect  'midst  his  works  I  view. 
Now  from  the  flow'rs  exhaust  the  fragrant  dew; 
With  golden  treasures  load  his  little  thighs, 
And  steer  his  distant  journey  throtsgh  the  skies  j 
Sonic  against  hostile  drones  the  hive  defend  ; 
Others  with  sweets  the  waxen  cells  distend  : 
Each  in  the  toil  his  des-liu'd  office  bears. 
And  in  the  little  bulk  a  mighty  soul  appears. 
Or  when  the  ploughman  leaves  the  task  of  day^ 
And  trudging  homeward  whistles  on  the  way  ; 
When  the  big-uddcr'd  cows  with  patience  stand. 
Waiting  the  strokings  of  the  damsel's  hand  ;  _ 
No  warbling  cheers  ihe  wowds;  thefealheFdchoiri 
To  court  kind  slumbers,  to  the  sprays  retire  : 
When  no  rude  gale  disturbs  the  sleeping  trees^ 
Nor  aspen  leaves  confess  the  gentlest  breeze  ; 
Engag'd  in  thought,  to  Neptune's  bounds  I  stray. 
To  take  my  farewell  of  the  parting  day  ; 
Far  in  the  deep  the  sun  his  glory  hides, 
A  streak  of  gold  the  sea  and  sky  <livides  : 
The  purple  clouds  their  amber  linings  show. 
And  edg'd  with  flame  rails  ev'ry  wave  below  : 
Here  pensive  1  behold  the  fading  light. 
And  o'er  the  distant  billow  lose  my  sight. 

Now  Night  in  silent  state  begins  to  rise. 
And  twinkling  orbs  bestrew  th'  uncloudy  skies  ; 
Her  borrow'd  lustre-growing  C}  nthia  lends. 
And  on  the  main  a  glitt'ring  j^ath  extends  ; 
Millions  of  worlds  hang  in  the  spacious  air  ; 
Which  roundtheirsunstheirannaalcircles  steer  J 
Sweet  contemplation  elevates  my  sense. 
While  I  survey  the  works  of  Providence. 
O  could  the  Muse  in  loftier  strains  rehearse 
The  glorious  Author  of  the  universe. 
Who  reins  the  winds,  gives  the  vast  ocean  bounds, 
Andcircumscribcsthe  floating  worlds  their  rounds 


This  Poem  received  many  material  Correction*  from  the  Author  after  it  was  first  published; 

C  c  My 
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My  soul  shoiald  Overflow  in  songs  of  praise. 
And  my  Cre;uV)r'3  name  inspire  my  lays ! 
As  in  successive  course  the  seiisons  roll, 
So  circling  pleasures  recreate  the  soul. 
When  genial  sprinsi  a  living  warmth  bestows, 
And  o'er  the  year  her  verdant  manile  throws. 
No  swelling  inundation  hides  the  grounds. 
Bat  crystal  currents  glicje  within  their  bounds  ; 
The  finny  brood  their  wonted  haunts  forsake. 
Float  in  the  sun,  and  skim  along  the  lake  : 
With  frequenileaptheyrange  the  shallow^  streams, 
Tiieir  silver  coats  reflect  the  dazzling  beams. 
Now  let  the  fisherman  his  toils  prepare, 
And  arm  himself  with  ev'ry  wat'ry  snare  ; 
His  hooks,  his  lines,  peruse  with  careful  eye  ; 
Increase  his  tackle,  and  his  rod  re-tie. 

When  floating  clouds  theirspongv  fleeces  drain. 
Troubling  the  streams  with  swift  dcscc-nding' rain; 
And  waters,  tumbling  down  the  mountain's  side. 
Bear  the  loose  soil  into  the  swelling  tide  ; 
Then,  soon  as  vernal  gales  begin  to  riss, 
And  drive  the  liquid  burthen  thro'  the  skies. 
The  fisher  to  the  neighb'ring  current  speeds. 
Whose  rapid  surface  purls  unlsnown  to  weeds  : 
Upon  a  rising  border  of  the  brook 
He  sits  him  down,  and  ties  the  treach'rous  hook ; 
Now  expectation  cheers  hjs  eager  thought, 
His  bosom  glows  with  treasures  yet  uncaught ; 
Before  his  eyes  a  banquet  seems  to  stand, 
Where  ev'ry  guest  applaudc?  his  skilful  hand. 

Far  u|)  the  stream  the  twisted  hair  he  throws, 
Which  downthemurm'ringcarrcntgentlyflows; 
W^hen,  if  or  chance  or  hunger's  powerful  sway 
Directs  the  roving  trout  this  fatal  way. 
He  greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait, 
And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  me.Ht  : 
Now,  happy  fisherman,  now  twitch  the  line! 
How  thy  rod  bends!  behold,  the  prize  is  thine  ! 
Cast  on  tV.e  bank,  he  dies  with  gasping  ])ains. 
And  trickling  blood  his  silver  mail  distains. 

You  must  not  ev'ry  worm  promiscuous  use  ; 
Judgement  will  tell  the  proper  bait  to  choose  : 
The  worm  that  draws  along  immoderate  size 
The  trout  abhors,  and  the  rank  morsel  flies  : 
And,  if  too  small,  the  naked  fraud  '3  in  sight. 
And  fear  forbids,  while  hunger  does  invite. 


Those  baits  will  best  reward  the  fisher's 


pai 


Whose  polish'd  tails  a  shining  yellow  stams ; 
Cleanse  them  from  filth,  to  give'atemptinggloss. 
Cherish  the  sullied  reptile  race  with  moss; 
Amid  the  verdant  bed  they  twine,  they  toil. 
And  from  their  bodies  wipe  their  native  soil. 

But  when  the  sun  displays  his  glorious  beauis. 
And  shallow  rivers  flow  with  silver  streams. 
Then  the  deceit  the  scaly  breed  survey, 
Bask  in  the  sun,  and  look  into  the  day  : 
You  now  a  more  delusive  art  must  try. 
And  tempt  their  hunger  with  a  curious  fly. 

To  frame  the  little  animal,  provide 
All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride  ; 
Let  nature  guide  thee  ;  sometimes  golden  wire 
The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require  ; 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fliil, 
Nor  the  dearpurchace  of  the  sable's  tail. 


Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings. 
And  lends  the  growing  insect  proper  wings  : 
Silks  of  all  colors  nmst  their  aid  impart. 
And  ev'ry  fur  promote  the  fither's  art. 
So  the  gav  lady,  with  expensive  care. 
Borrows  the  piide  of  laud,  of  sea,  and  air ;  [plays. 
Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes,  theglitt'ring  thing  dis- 
Uazzles  our  eyes,  and  easy  hearts  betrays. 

Mark  well  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
How  the  succeeding  insect  race  appear  ; 
In  this  revolving  moon  one  color  reigns. 
Which  in  the  next  the  fickle  trout  disdains. 
Oft  have  1  seen  a  skilful  angler  try 
I'hc  various  colors  of  the  treach'rous  fly  ; 
Whenhewithfruitlesspainhasskimm'dthebrook, 
And  the  coy  fish  rejects  the  skipping  hook. 
He  shakes  the  boughs  that  on  the  margin  grow. 
Which  o'er  the  stream  a  waving  forest  throw  j 
When  if  an  insect  fall  (his  certain  guide) 
He  gently  takes  him  from  the  whirling  tide  j 
Examines  well  his  form  with  curious  eyes. 
His  gaudy  vest,  his  wings,  his  horns,  and  size  ; 
Then  round  his  hook  the  chosen  fur  he  winds. 
And  on  the  back  a  speckled  feather  binds  ; 
So  just  the  colors  shine  through  ev'ry  part. 
That  Nature  seems  again  to  live  in  x\rt. 
Let  not  thy  wary  step  advance  too  near, 
While  all  thy  hope  hangs  on  a  single  hair  ; 
The  new-form'd  insect  on  the  water  mo\  es. 
The  speckled  trout  the  curious  snare  approves  j 
Upon  the  curling  surface  let  it  glide  : 
With  natural  motion  from  thy  iiand  supplied. 
Against  the  stream  now  gently  let  it  play. 
Now  in  the  rapid  eddy  roll  away. 
The  scaly  shoals  float  by,  and,  seis'd  with  fear, 
Heboid  their  fellows  tost  in  thiimer  air  j 
Hut  soon  they  leap,  and  catch  the  swimmin^bait. 
Plunge  on  the  hook,  and  share  an  equal  fate. 

When  a  bri^ik  gale  against  the  current  blows. 
And  all  the  wat'ry  plain  in  wrinkles  flows, 
1  Then  let  the  fisherman  his  art  repeat. 
Where  bubbling  eddies  favor  the  deceit. 
If  an  enormous  salmoii  chance  to  spy 
The  -wanton  errors  of  the  floating  fly  ; 
He  lifts  his  silver  gills  above  the  flood. 
And  greedily  sucks  in  th'  unfaithful  food  ; 
Then  downward  plunges  with  the  fraudfulprey. 
And  bears  with  joy  the  little  spoil  away  ; 
Soon  in  smart  pain  he  feels  the  dire  mistake. 
Lashes  the  wave,  and  beats  the  foamy  lake  ; 
With  sudden  rage  he  now  aloft  appears. 
And  in  his  eye  convulsive  anguish  bears  : 
And  now  again,  impatient  of  the  wound. 
He  rolls  and  writhes  his  shining  body  round  ; 
Then  head  long  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide  ; 
Thetrend)ling  fins  the  boiling  wave  divide. 
Now  hope  exalts  the  fisher's  beating  heart ; 
Now  he  turns  pale,  and  fears  his  dubious  art  j. 
He  views  the  tumbling  fish  with  longing  eyes, 
While  the  line  stretches  with  th'unwieldlyurize; 
Each  motion  humors  with  his  steady  hands. 
And  one  slight  hair  the  mightvbulk  commands: 
Till  tir'd  at  last,  despoil'd  of  all  his  strength. 
The  gume  athwart  the  stream  uafoldshis  length, 
^  He 
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lie  now  wiih  pleasure  viev/s  the  gasping  prize 
Gnaslihisshurj)  teeth, and  roll  his  hlood-shouyes : 
Then  (haws  him  to  the  shore  with  artful  care. 
And  lifts  his  nostrils  in  the  sick'ning  air: 
Upon  the  burthcn'd  stream  he  floating  lies, 
Stretches  his  quiv'ring  fins,  and  gasping  dies. 
Would  you  preserve  a  num'rous  hnny  race, 
Let  your  fierce  dogs  the  rav'nous  otter  chase 
(The  amphibious  monster  ranges  all  the  shores, 
Darts  thro'  the  waves,  and  ev'ry  haunt  explores): 
Or  let  the  gin  his  roving  steps  betray^ 
And  save  from  hostile  jaws  the  scaly  prey. 

1  never  wander  where  the  bord'ring  reeds 
O'erlook  the  muddy  stream,whose  tangling  weeds 
Perplex  the  fisher;  I  nor  choose  to  bear 
The  thevish  nightly  net,  nor  barbed  spear; 
Nor  drain  I  jwnds,  the  golden  carp  to  take  ; 
Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake  : 
Around  the  steel  no  tortur'd  worm  shall  .twine, 
No  blood  of  living  insect  stain  my  line. 
Let  me,  lees  cruel,  cast  the  feather'd  hook. 
With  pliant  rod,  athwart  the  pebbled  brook. 
Silent  along  the  mazv  margin  stray, 
And  with  the  fur-wrought  fly  delude  the  prey. 

CANTO   ir. 

Now,  sporting  Muse,  draw  in  the  flowing  reins, 
Leave  the  clear  streams  awhile  for  funny  plains. 
Should  you  the  various  arms  and  toils  rehearse. 
And  all' the  fishermen  adorn  thy  verse  ; 
Should  you  the  wide  encircling  net  display. 
And  in  its  spacious  arch  inclose  the  sea  ; 
Then  haul  the  plunging  load  upon  the  land, 
And  with  the  sole  and  turbot  hide  the  sand  ; 
It  would  extend  the  growing  theme  too  long. 
And  tire  the  reader  with  the  wat'ry  song. 

Let  the  keen  himter  from  the  cliace  refrain. 
Nor  render  all  the  plougi-man's  labor  vain. 
When  Ceres  pours  out  plenty  from  her  horn. 
And  clothes  tiie  fields  with  golden  ears  of  corn. 
Now,  now,  ye  rea])ers,  to  your  task  repair, 
Haste!  save  the  product  of  the  bounteous  year: 
To  the  wide  gathering  hook  long  furrows  yield. 
And  rising  sheaves  extend  thro'  all  the  field. 

Yet,  if  for  sylvan  sports  thy  bosom  glow. 
Let  thy  fleet  greyhound  urge  his  flying  foe. 
With  what  delight  the  rapid  course  I  view  ! 
How  does  my  eye  the  circling  race  pursue  I 
He  snaps  deceitfulair  with  empty  jaws; 
The  subtle  hare  darts  swift  beneath  his  paws  ; 
She  flies,  he  stretches  ,  now  with  nimble  bound 
Eager  he  presses  on,  but  overshoots  his  o:rouad; 
She  turns;  he  winds,  and  soon  regains  the  way. 
Then  tea  rswithgoary  mouth  thescreaming  prey. 
What  various  sj^ort  does  rural  life  aff<.)rd  ! 
What  unbought  dainties  heap  the  vvholesonVe 
board  ! 
Nor  less  the  spaniel,  skilful  to  betray. 
Rewards  the  fowler  with  the  feather'd  i)rey, 
Soon  as  the  laboring  h(>rse  with  swelling  veins. 
Has  safely  hous'd  the  farmer's  doubtful  gains. 
To  sweet  repast  th'  unwary  partridge  flies. 
With  joy  amid  llie  scaiter'd  harvest  lies  ; 


Wand'ring  in  plenty,  danger  he  forgetSj 
Nor  dreads  the  slav'ry  of  entangling  nets. 
The  subtle  do<z  scours  with  sa;xacious  nose 
Alongthefield.and  snuflseach  bfeezethat  blows; 
Anrainst  the  wind  he  takeis  his  prudent  way. 
While  the  strong  gale  directs  him  to  the  prey. 
Xow  the  warm  scent  assures  the  covey  near ; 
He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear? 
Then  (lest  some  sentry-fowl  the  fraud  descry. 
And  bid  his  fellows  irohi  the  danger  fly) 
Close  to  the  ground  in  expectation  lies. 
Till  in  the  snare  the  fluttering  covey  rise, 
Soon  as  the  blushing  light  begins  to  spread^ 
And  glancing  Phcebusgildsthe  mountain's  head> 
His  early  flight  th'  ill  fated  partridge  takes. 
And  quits  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  brakes. 
Or,  Avhen  the  sun  casts  a  declining  ray. 
And  drives  his  chariot  down  the  western  way. 
Let  your  obsequious  ranger  search  around, 
Where  yellow  stubble  withers  on  the  ground: 
Nor  will  the  roving  spy  direct  in  vain, 
But  numVous  coveys  gratify  thy  pain. 
Whei^.  the  meridian  sun  contracts  the  shade. 
And  frisking  heifers  seek  the  cooling  glade; 
Or  when  the  country  floats  with  sudden  rains. 
Or  driving  mists  deface  the  raoisten'd  plains ; 
In  vain  his  toils  th'  unskilful  fowler  tries, 
While  in  thick  woods  the  feeding  partridge  lies. 

Nor  must  the  sporting  verse  the  gun  forbear. 
But  what's  the  Fowler's  be  the  Muse's  care. 
See  how  the  well-taught,  pointer  leads  the  way* 
The  scent  grows  warm ;  he  stops ;    he  springs 

the  prey : 
The  flutt'ritig  coveys  from  the  stubble  rise, 
And  on  swift  wing  divide  the  sounding' skies  j 
The  scatt'ring  lead  pursues  the  cert:iin  sight. 
And  death  in  thunder  overtakes  their  flight. 
Cool  breathes  ihemorningair,  and  Winter's  hand 
Spreads  wide  her  hoary  mantle  o'er  the  land  ; 
Now  to  the  copse  thy  lesser  spar;iel  take. 
Teach  him  to  range  tlie  ditch, and  forcethebrake  } 
Not  closest  coverts  can  protect  the  game  : 
Hark  !  the  dog  opens  ;  take  thy  certain  aim. 
The  woodcock  flutters  ;  how  lie  \vav'ring  flies! 
The  wood  resounds  :  he  wheels,  he  drops,  he 
dies. 
The  tow'ring  hawk  let  future  poets  sing. 
Who  terror  bears  upon  his  soaring  wing  : 
Let  them  on  liigh  the  frighted  hern  survey. 
And  lofiy  numbers  paint  their  airy  fray. 
Nor  shall  the  mountaia  lark  the  Kluse  detain. 
That  greets  the  morning  with  his  early  strain  : 
When,  'midst  his  song,  the  twinkling  glas.' 

betrays. 
While  from  each  angle  flash  the  glancing 


gIa£..T| 
rays,r 


And  in  the  sun  the  transient  colors  blaze, 
Pride  lures  the  little  warbler  from  the  skies 
The  light  enamor'd  bird  deluded  dies. 

But  still  the  chace,  a  pleasing  task,  remains; 
The  hound  nuist  open  in  these  rural  strains. 
Soon  as  Aurora  drives  away  the  night. 
And  edges  eastern  clouds  widi  n)sy  light. 
The  healthy  huntsman  \\-ilh  the  rheet  f-l  hom, 
Summons  the  dogs,and  greets  the  dappled  morn; 
C  c  2  '1  l.e 
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The  jocund  thunder  wakes  ih.'  enlivcn'd  hounds, 
Thevrouse  fronislccpandansvversoundslbrsounds ; 
Wide  thro'  th'  iurzy  field  then  route  they  take ; 
Their  bleeding  bosoms  force  the  thorny  brake : 
The  flying  game  their  smoking  nostrils  trace. 
No  hounding  hedge  obstructs  their  eager  pace] 
The  distant  mountains  echo  from  afar. 
And  hanging  woods  resound  the  flying  war; 
The  tuneful  noise  the  sprightly  courser  hears, 
Paws  the  green  turf,  and  prickshistremblingears; 
The  slacken'd  rein  now  gives  him  all  his  speed, 
Back  flies  the  rapid  ground  beneath  the  steed  ; 
Hills,dales,and forests, far beliind  remain,  [train. 
While  the  warm  scent  draws  onthcdecp-mouth'd 
Where  shall  the  trembling  hare  a  shelter  find  ? 
Hark  !  death  advances  in  each  gust  of  wind  I 
New  stratagems  and  doubling  wiles  she  tries  ; 
Now  circling  turns,  and  now  at  large  she  flies ; 
Till,spentat  lastjshe  pants, and  heaves  for  breath, 
Then  lays  her  down,  and  waiisdevouring  death. 

Butstay.advenl'rousMuse!  hast  thou  the  force 
To  wind  the  twisted  horn,  to  guide  the  horse  ? 
To  keep  thy  seat  unmov'd,  hast  thou  the  skill, 
O'er  the  high  gate,  and  down  the  headlong  hill? 
Canst  thou  the  stag's  laborious  chace  direct. 
Or  the  strong  fox  thro'  all  his  arts  delect  ? 
The  theme  demands  a  more  experlenc'd  lay  : 
Ye  mighty  hunters!  spare  this  weak  essay.' 

O  happy  plains,  remote  from  war's  alarms. 
And  all  the  ravages  of  hostile  arms  ! 
And  happy  shepherds,  who,  secure  from  fear. 
On  open  downs  preserve  your  fleecy  care! 
Whosespaciousbarnsgroan  with  increasingstore, 
And  whirhng  flails  disjoint  the  crackling  floor  ! 
No  barbarous  soldier,  bent  on  cruel  spoil. 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  your  fertile  soil : 
No  trampling  steed  lays  waste  the  ripeu'd  grain. 
Nor  crackling  fires  devour  the  promis'd  gain  ; 
No  flaming  beacons  cast  their  blaze  afar. 
The  dreadful  signal  of  invasive  war  : 
No  trumpet's  clangor  wounds  the  mother's  ear, 
And  calls  the  lover  from  his  swooning  fair. 

W^hat  happiness  the  rural  maid  attends, 
In  cheerful  labor  while  each  day  she  spends ! 
She  gratefully  receives  what  Heaven  has  sent, 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  enjoys  content  ; 
(Such  happiness,  and  such  unbiemish'd  fame  ; 
Ne'er  glad  the  bosom  of  the  courtly  dame): 
She  never  feels  the  spleen's  imagin'd  pains^ 
Nor  melancholy  stagna:tC3  in  her  veins  ; 
She  never  loses  life  in  thoughtless  ease  • 
Nor  on  the  velvet  conch  invites  disease  ; 
Her  home-spun  dress  in  simple  neatness  iiss. 
And  for  no  glaring  equipaje  she  sighs  ; 
Her  reputation,  which  is  all  her  boast. 
In  a  malicious  visit  ne'er  was  lost ; 
No  midnight  masquerade  her  beauty  wears, 
And  health,  not  paint,  the  fading  bloom  tepairs. 
If  love's  soft  passion  in  her  bosom  reign. 
An  equal  passion  warms  her  happy  swain  : 
No  home-bred  jars  her  quiet  state  "control, 
Nor  watchful  jealousy  torments  her  soul ; 
With  secret  joy  she  sees  her  little  race 
Hang  on  her  breast,  and  her  small  cottage  grace. 
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The  fleecy  ball  their  busy  fingers  cull. 
Or  from  the  spindle  draw  the  lengthnin^  wool  . 
Thus  flow  her  hours  with  constant  peace  of  mind. 
Till  age  the  latest  thread  of  life  unwind. 

Ye  happy  fields,  unknown  to  noise  and  strife. 
The  kind  rewarders  of  industrious  life; 
Ye  shady  woods  where  once  1  us'd  to  rove. 
Alike  indulgent  to  the  Muse  and  Love  ; 
Ye  murm'ring  streams  that  in  meanders  roll. 
The  SAveet  composers  of  the  pensive  soul; 
Farewell !  —  the  city  calls  me  from  your  bow'rs  ; 
Farewell,  amusing  thoughts,  and  peaceful  hours! 


§51.     Love  of  Fame,  the 


Universal  Passion. 
Youn^ 

SATIRE     I. 

To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 


Tanto  major  Famae  sitis  est,  quam 

Virtutis —  juv.  sAT. 


10. 


My  verse  is  Satire  ;  Dorset,  lend  your  ear. 

And  patronise  a  Muse  you  cannot  fear  ; 

1  o  Poets  sacred  is  a  Dorset's  name, 

Their  wonted  passport  thro'  the  gales  of  fame; 

It  bribes  the  partial  reader  into  i)raise. 

And  throws  a  glory  round  the  shelter'd  lays  ; 

The  dazzled  judgement  fewer  faults  can  see. 

And  gives  applause  to  B if y..-^.'> ■>-;'/  c,  or  to  me. 

But  you  dechne  the  mistress  we  pursue  ; 

Others  are  fond  of  Fame,  but  F'ame  of  you. 

Intructive  Satire,  true  to  virtue's  cause. 
Thou  shining  supplement  of  public  laws  I 
When  flatter'd  crimes  of  a  liceniious  age 
Reproach  our  silence,  and  demand  our  rage  ; 
When  purchas'd  follies  from  each  distant  land. 
Like  arts,  improve  in  Britain's  skilful  hand  : 
When  the  law  shows  her  teeth,  but  dares  notbite. 
And  Soul  h-Sea  treasures  are  not  brought  to  light. 
When  churchmen  scripture  for  the  classics  quit  j^ 
Polite  apostates  from  God's  grace  to  wit ;  J 

When  men  grow  great  from  their  revenue  spent; 
And  fly  from  bailiffs  into  parliament; 
When  dying  sinners  to  blot  out  their  score, 
Bcquratfi  the  church  the  leavings  of  a  whore— * 
To  chafe  Oiir  spleen  when  themes  like  these  in- 

creasQ, 
Shall  panegyric  reign,  and  censure  cease? 
Shall  poesy,  like  law,  turn  wrong  to  right. 
And  dedication  wash  an  iEthiop  white, 
Set  up  each  senseless  wretch  for  nature's  boast. 
On  whom  praise  shines  as  trophies  on  a  post  ?  ^ 
Shall  funeral  eloquence  her  colors  spread. 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  ? 
Shall  authors  smile  on  such  illustrious  days. 
And  satirize  with  nothing but  their  praise? 

WhyslumbersPope,wholeadsthetunefulstrain, 
Not  hears  that  virttie  which  he  loves,complain? 
Donne,  Dorset,  Dryden,  Rochester  are  dead. 
And  guilt's  chief  foe  in  Addison  is  fled  ; 
Congreve,  who  crown'd  with  laurels  fairly  won. 
Sits  smiling  at  the  geal  while  others  run. 
He  will  not  write;  and  (more  provoking stiH  !) 
Ye  gods !  he  vail  not  write,  and  Msvius  will. 

Doublj 
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Doubly  clistrest,  vAiM  author  shall  we  find 
Discreetly  daring,  and  severely  kind. 
The  courtly  *  Roman's  shiniug  path  to  tread, 
And  sharply  smile  prevailing  folly  dead? 
AViil  no  superior  genius  snatch  the  quill. 
And  save  me,  on  the  brink,  from  writing  ill? 
Tho'  vain  the  strife,  I  '11  strive  my  voice  to  raise : 
What  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacred  praise  ? 

The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceard  by  art, 
Reigns»  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev'ry  heart: 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure; 
The  modest  shun  it  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres  now  on  thrones  it  swells, 
Now  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells. 
'TisTory,  Wig;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades : 

Here,  to  S e's  humor  makes  a  bold  pretence; 

There,  bolder  aims  at  Pult'ney's  eloquence  : 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head. 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  thedead. 
Nor  ends  with  life;  but  nods  in  sable  plumes. 
Adorns  her  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 
Who  is  not  proud  ?  the  pimp  is  proud  to  see 
So  many  like  himself  in  high  degree: 
The  whore  is  proud  her  beauties  are  the  dread 
Of  peevish  virtue,  and  the  marriage  bed  ; 
And  the  brib'd  cuckold,  like  crown'd  victims 
To  slaughter,  glories  in  his  gilded  horn,    [born 

Some  go  to  church,  proud  humbly  to  repent, 
Andcomebackmuch  more  guilty  than  they  went: 
One  way  they  look,  another  way  they  steer ; 
Pray  to  the  gods,  but  would  have  mortals  hear; 
And  when  their  sins  they  sit  sincerely  down. 
They  '11  find  that  their  religion  has  been  one. 

Others  with  wishful  eyes  on  glory  look. 
When  they  have  gottheirpicturetow'rdsabook^ 
Or  pompous  title,  like  a  gaudy  sign 
Meant  to  betray  dull  sots  to  wretched  wine. 

If  at  his  title  T had  dropt  his  quill, 

T might  have  pass'd  for  a  great  ti;cnius  still; 

I5ut  T ,  alas  !  (excuse  him  if  you  can) 

Is  now  a  scribbler,  who  was  once  a  man. 

Imperious  some  a  classic  fame  demand. 
For  heaping  up  with  a  laborious  hand 
A  waggen  load  of  meanings  for  one  w«rd, 
While  A'sdcpos'dj  andB  with  pomp  restor'd. 

Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  learning  doat. 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote. 
To  patchwork  leam'd  quotations  arc  allied; 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 

On  glass  how  witty  is  a  noble  peer ! 
Did  ever  diamond  cost  a  man  so.  dear? 

Polite  diseases  make  some  idiots  vain. 
Which,  if  uufortunately  well,  they  feign. 
On  death-beds  some  in  conscious  glory  lie. 
Since  of  the  doctor  in  the  mode  they  die  ; 
Whose  wondrous  skill  is,  headsman-like, to  know 
For  better  pay  to  give  a  surer  blow. 

Of  folly,  vice,  disease,  men  proud  we  see  : 
y\nd  ('^tranger  still)  of  blockheads  flattery, 
Whose  praise  defames ;  as  if  a  fool  should  mean 
By  ?pitiingon  your  face  to  make  it  clean! 


Nor  is 't  enough  all  hearts  are  swoln  with  pride. 
Her  pow'r  is  mightv,  as  her  realm  is  wide. 
What  can  she  not  perform  ?  The  love  of  fame 
Made  bold  Alphonsus  his  Crer.tor  blame, 
Empe'locles  hurl'd  down  the  burning  steep. 
And  (stronijer  siill  !)  made  Alexander  weep. 
N:iy  it  h<jlds  Delia  from  a  second  bed, 
Tho'  her  lov'd  lord  has  four  half  months  been 

This  passion  with  a  pimple  have  I  seen  [dcadt 
Retard  a  cause,  and  give  a  ju<lge  the  spleen. 
By  this  inspir'd  (oh  ne'er  to  be  forgot  1) 
Some  lords  have  learnt  to  spells  and  some  to  knot. 
It  makes  Globose  a  speaker  in  the  house ; 
He  hems  —  and  is  delivered  of  his  mouse. 
It  makes  dear  self  on  well-bred  tongues  prevail. 
And  I  the  little  hero  of  each  tale. 
Sick  with  the  love  of  fame,  what  throngs  pour 
Unpeople  court,  and  leave  the  senate  thin!  [in. 
My  growing  subject  seems  but  just  begun. 
And,  chariot-like,  I  kindle  as  I  run. 
Aid  me,  great  Homer!  with  thy  epic  rules. 
To  lake  a  catalogue  of  British  fools 
Satire  !  had  I  thy  Dorset's  force  divine, 
A  knave  or  fool  should  perish  in  each  line  : 
Tho'  for  the  first  all  Westminster  should  plead. 
And  for  the  last  all  Greshani  intercede. 

Begin  —  who  first  the  catalogue  shall  grace  ? 
To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place. 
My  lord  comes  forward;  forward  let  him  come! 
Ye  vulgar,  at  your  peril  give  him  room  ! 
He  stands  for  fame  on  his  forefather's  feet. 
By  heraldry  prov'd  valiant  or  discreet. 
With  what  a  decent  pride  he  throws  his  eyes 
Above  the  man  by  three  descents  less  wise  t 
If  virtues  at  his  noble  hand  you  crave. 
You  bid  him  raise  his  fathers  from  the  grave. 
Menshouldpressforward  in  fame's  glorious  chace; 
Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race. 

Let  high  birth  triumph  I  what  can  be  more 

Nothing but  merit  in  a  low  estate,   [great? 

To  Virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 
Vice,  tho'  descended  from  the  Conqueror. 
Shall  men,  like  figures,  pass  for  high  or  base. 
Slight  or  important,  only  by  their  place  ? 
Titles  are  marky  of  honest  men  and  wise  j 
The  fool  or  knave  that  wears  a  title,  lies. 

They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge. 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge, 
Dorset,  let  those  who  proudly  boast  their  line. 
Like  thee,  in  worth  iiereditary  shine. 

Vain  as  false  greatness  is,  the  Muse  nmst  own 
We  want  not  fools  to  buy  that  Bristol  stone. 
Mean  sons  of  Earth,  who  on  a  South  Sea  tide 
Of  full  success  swam  into  wealth  and  pride. 
Knock  with  a  purse  of  gold  at  Ansiis'  gate. 
And  beg  to  be  descended  from  the  great. 

When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar. 
They  lighta  torch  to  show  their  shan.ethe  more. 
Those  governments  which  curb  not  evils,  cause  j 
And  a  rich  knave  's  a  libel  en  our  laws. 

Belus  with  solid  glory  will  be  crown'd  ; 
He  buys  no  phantom,  no  vain  empty  soun4  i 


1/ 


.'M^ 


^  Horape. 
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But  builds  himself  a  r.amc ;  and  to  be  great. 

Sinks  in  a  quarry  an  immense  estate  j 

In  cobt  and  grandeur  Chandos  he  '11  outdo  j 

And,  Burlington,  thy  taste  is  not  so  true. 

The  pile  is  finish'd,  ev'r)-  toil  is  past, 

And  tuU  perfection  is  arriv'd  at  last ; 

"When,  lo!  my  Lord  to  some  small  corner  runs. 

And  leaves  stale-rooms  to  strangers  and  to  duns. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  where^vith  to 
Provides  a  home  from  \vhich  to  run  away,  [pay. 
In  Britain  what  is  many  a  lordly  seat. 
But  a  discharge  in  full  for  an  estate? 

In  smaller  comj)ass  lies  Pygmalion's  fame  ; 
Not  domes,  but  aiilicjae  statues,  are  his  flame. 
NotF — t — n'sselfmorePariancharmshasknown, 
Nor  is  good  Pembroke  more  in  love  with  stone, 
The  biiliffs  come  (rude  men,  profanely  bold!) 
And  bid  him  turn  his  Venus  into  gold. 
*'  No,  sirs,"  he  cries ;  "  I  '11  sooner  rot  in  jail  ! 
**  ShaliGrecian  arts  betruck'd  forEnglish  bail?" 
Such  heads  might  make  their  very  bustos  buigh. 
His  daughter  starves,  but  *  Cleopatra  's  safe. 

Men  overloaded  with  a  large  estate 
May  spill  their  treasure  in  a  nice  conceit ; 
The  ricii  maybe  polite;  but,  oh  !  'lis  sad 
To  ^ay  you  're  curious,  when  we  swear  you  're 
x^y  your  revenue  measure  your  ex  pence,  [mad. 
And  to  your  funds  and  acres  join  your  sense  : 
No  man  is  blest  by  accident  or  guess. 
True  wisdom  is  the  price  of  happiness  ; 
Yet  few  without  long  discipline  are  sage  ; 
And  our  youth  only  lays  up  sighs  for  age. 

But  ho'w,  my  Muse,  canst  thou  refuse  so  long 
The  bright  temptation  of  the  courtly  throng  ; 
Thy  most  inviting  theme?  The  court  sffbrds 
Much  food  for  satire  ;  it  abounds  iviih  lords. 
■•*  What  lords  are  those  saluting  with  a  grin  ?" 
One  is  just  out,  and  one  is  lately  in. 
*'  How  comes  it  then  to  pass  we  see  preside 
**  On  both  their  brows  ah  equal  share  of  pride?" 
Pride,  that  impartial  passion,  reigns  thro  all; 
Attends  our  glory,  nor  deserts  our  fall  : 
As  in  its  home,  it  triumphs  in  high  place, 
And  frowns  a  haughty  exile  in  disgrace. 
Som^  lords  it  bids  admire  tl^Mr  wands  jso  white. 
Which  bIoom,likeAaron's,totbeirravish'd  sight: 
Some  lords  it  bids  resign,  and  turn  their  wands, 
Like  Moses',  into  serpents  in  their  hands. 
These  sink,  as  divers,  for  renown  !  and  boast 
With  pride  inverted  <'f  their  honors  lost. 
But  against  reason  sure  'tis  equal  sin 
"^""oboaslof  mtrely  being  out  or  in. 

What  nurnbers  hcre,thro'  odd  ambition,  strive 
To  §cem  the  most  transported  things  alive  J 
As  if  by  joy  desert  was  understood. 
And  all  ihe  fortunate  were  wise  or  good. 
Hence  aching  bosoms  wear  a  visage  gay. 
And  stifled  groans  frequent  the  ball  and  play. 
Conipletely  dress'd  by  i']\Iontciiel,  and  grimace, 
They  lake  their  birth-day  suit,  and  public  face  ; 
Their  smiles  are  only  part  of  what  tney  wear. 
Put  off  at  night  with  lady  B         's  hair. 


What  bodily  fatigue  is  half  so  bad  ? 
Witr.  anxious  care  they  labor  to  be  glad. 

W' hat  innnbers  here  would  into  fame  advance. 
Conscious  of  merit  in  tlie  coxcomb's  dance ! 
The  tavern,  park,  assembly,  mask,  and  play. 
Those  dear  (lestroyfrs  of  the  tedious  day  1 
That  wheel  of  fops  I  that  saunter  of  the  town! 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down  ; 
Fools  grin  on  fools  ;  and  Stoic-like  s»q:)port, 
Without^one  sigh,  the  pleasures  of  a  ctJlirt. 
Courts  can  give  nothing  to  the  wise  and  good. 
But  scorn  of  pomp,  and  love  of  solitude. 
High  stations  tumult,  but  not  bliss,  create  : 
None  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  great. 
Fools  gaze  and  envy  :  envy  darts  a  sting. 
Which  makes  a  swain  as  wretched  as  a  king. 

1  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show  ; 
I  envy  none  the  gilding  of  their  woe. 
Give  me,  indulgent  gods  !  with  mind  serene. 
And  guiltless  heart,  to  range  the  sylvaii  scene. 
Mo  s])lendid  poverty,  no  smiling  care, 
No  well-bred  hate,  or  servile  grandeur  thei^e  ; 
['here  pleasing  objects  useful  thoughts  suggest. 
The  sense  is  ravisli'd,  and  the  soul  is  blest  ; 
On  ev'ry  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows. 
In  ev'ry  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows  : 
But  some  untaught  o'erhear  the  whisjjering  rill. 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure,  blockheads  still ; 
Nor  shoots  up  folly  to  a  nobler  bloom 
In  her  own  native  soil,  the  drawing-room. 

The  'squire  is  proud  to  see  his  courser  strain, 
Or  well-brcath'd  beagles  sweep  along  the  plain. 
Say,  dear  Hippoliius  (whose  drink  is  ale, 
VVhose  erudition  is  a  Christmas  tale. 
Whose  mistress  is  deluded  with  a  smack,[back. 
And    friend    receiv'd    with    thumps  upon  the 
When  thy  sleek  gelding  nimbly  leaps  the  mound. 
And  Ringwood  opens  on  the  tainted  ground. 
Is  that  thy  praise?  Let  Ringwood's  fame  alone, 
.Tust  Ringwood  leaves  each  animal  his  own  ; 
Nor  envies  when  a  gypsey  you  commit. 
And  shake  the  clumsy  bench  with  country  wit; 
VVhen  you  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  said. 
And  then  ask])ardon  for  thejest  you  made,  [new, 
Hear  breathe,  my  Muse!  and  then  thy  task  re- 
Ten  tliousand  fools  unsung  are  still  in  vievv. 
Fewer  lay  atheists  made  by  church  debates  : 
Fewer  great  beggars  fam'd  for  large  estates  ; 
Indies,  whose  love  is  constant  as  the  wind  ; 
Cits,  who  prefer  a  guinea  to  mankind  ; 
Fewer  grave  lords  to  Scroope  discreetly  bend  ^ 
And  fewer  shocks  a  statesman  gives  his  friend. 

Is  there  a  man  of  an  eternal  vein. 
Who  lulls  the  town  in  winter  with  his  strain. 
At  Bath  in  summer  chants  the  reigning  lass. 
And  sweetly  whistles  as  the  waters  pass  ? 
Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o\  er  her  cup. 
That  runs  for  ap:cs  without  winding  up  ? 
Is  there  whorn  his  tenth  Kpic  mounts  to  fame  ? 
Such,  and  such  only,  might  exhaust  my  theme. 
Nor  would  these  heroes  of  the  task  be  glad  ; 
For  who  can  write  so  fast  as  men  run  mad? 


*  A  famo^js  statue. 


f  A  famous  taylor. 
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SATIRE    II. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Scarhorough. 

— — — Tanto  major  Famx  sitis  est,  quam 
Virtutis.        ■    ■  Juv.  sat.  10. 

My  Muse,  proceed,  and  reach  thy  destin'd  cnal, 
Tho'toil  and  danger  the  bold  task'  attend. 
Heroes  and  gods  make  other  poems  line, 
Ph\in  satire  calls  for  sense  in  ev'ry  line  : 
Then,  to  what  swarms  thy  faults  I  dare  expose  ! 
All  friends  to  vice  and  folly  are  thy  foes ; 
When  such  the  foe,  a  war  eternal  vvnge, 
Tis  most  ill-nature  to  repress  thy  ragc^ 
Awd  if  these  strains  some  nobler  Muse  excite, 
I  '11  glory  in  the  verse  1  did  not  write. 

So  weak  arc  human  kind  by  nature  made. 
Or  to  such  weakness  by  their  vice  betray'd. 
Almighty  Vanity  !  to  thee  they  owe 
Their  zest  of  pleasure,  and  their  balm  of  woe. 
Thou,  like  the  sun,  all  colors  dost  contain. 
Varying  like  rays  of  light  on  drops  of  rain  ; 
For  ev'ry  soul  finds  reason  to  be  proud, 
Tho'  Inss'd  and  hooted  by  the  pointing  crowd. 

Warm  in  pursuit  of  foxes  and  renown, 
Hippolitus  demands  the  sylvan  crown*  ; 
But  Florio's  fame,  the  product  of  a  show'r. 
Grows  in  his  garden,  an  illustrious  flow'r! 
Why  teems  the  earth !  why  melt  the  vernal  skies? 
Why  shines  the  sun?  To  make  Paul  Diackfrise. 
From  morn  to  night  has  Florio  gazing  stood. 
And  wonder'd  how  the  gods  could  be  so  good. 
What  shape!  what  hue!  was  ever  nymph  so  fair? 
Hedoats,  he  dies !  he  too  is  rooted  there. 
O  solid  bliss  !  which  nothing  can  destroy 
Except  a  cat,  bird,  snail,  or  idle  boy. 
]n  fame's  full  bloom  lies  Florio  down  at  night. 
And  wakes  next  day  a  most  inglorious  wight ; 
The  tulip's  dead  !  See  thy  fair  sister's  fate, 
O  C !  and  be  kind  ere  'tis  too  late. 

Nor  are  those  enemies  1  mentioa'd  all ; 
Beware,  O  Florist,  thy  ambition's  fall. 
A  friend  of  mine  indulg'd  this  noble  flame; 
A  quaker  serv'd  him,  Adana  was  his  name. 
To  one  lov'd  tulip  oft  the  master  went. 
Hung  o'er  it,  and  whole  days  in  rapture  spent ; 
But  came  and  miss'd  it  one  ill-flitcd  hour, 
He  rag'd  !  he  roar'd — "  What  damon  cropp'd 

"  my  flow'r?  " 
Serene,  quoth  Adam,  '  Lo!  'twas  crush'd  by  me: 
**  Fallen  is  the  Baal  to  which  thou  bow'ds't  thy 
*'  knee." 

*'Butall  men  wantamusement,andwhaterime 
**  In  such  a  Paradise  to  fool  their  time  ?" 
None,butvvhyj;roudof  this?  To  Fametheysoar; 
We  grant  they're  idle,  if  they  '11  ask  no  more. 

We  smile  at  Florists  !  we  despise  their  joy, 
And  think  their  hearts  enamour'd  of  a  toy  ; 
But  arc  those  wiser  whom  we  most  admire. 
Survey  wilh  envy,  and  pursue  with  tire? 
What's  hewho  sighs  for  wealth,orfame,orpow'r? 
Another  Florio  doting  on  a  flow'r  ! 
\  short-liv'd  flower,  and  which  has  often  sprung 
From  solid  arts,  as  Florio's  out  of  dung. 
•  This  refers  to  the  first  Satire, 


With  what,  O  Codrus  !  is  thy  fancy  smit  ?■ 
The  flow'r  of  learning,  and  the  bloom  of  wit. 
The  gaudy  shelves  with  crimson  bindings  glow. 
And  Epicletus  is  a  perfect  beau. 
How  fit  tor  thee  bound  up  in  crimson  too, 
(tIU,  and  like  them  d  voted  to  the  view! 
Thy  books  are  furniture.     Methinks  'tis  hard 
That  science  should  be  purchas'd  by  the  yard  ; 
And  Ton^on,  turn'd  upholsterer,  send  home 
The  gilded  leatl'.er  to  lit  uj)  thy  room. 

If  not  to  some  peculiar  Q,niX  assign'd. 
Study  's  the  s[)ecious  trifling  of  the  mind  ; 
Or  is  at  best  a  secondary  aim, 
.\  chacc  for  sport  alone,  and  not  for  game  : 
If  so,  sure  they  who  the  mere  \olume  prize. 
But  love  the  thicket  where  the  quarry  lies. 

On  buying  books  Lorenzo  long  was  bent. 
But  foun"d  at  length  that  it  reduc/d  his  rent. 
His  farms  were  flown;  when  lo!  a  sale  comes  on, 
A  choice  collection  !  What  is  to  be  done? 
He  sells  his  last,  for  he  the  whole  will  buy; 
Sells  ev'n  his  house,  nay  wants  whereon  to  lie ; 
So  high  the  |fen'rons  ardor  of  the  man 
For  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Orientals  ran. 
To  make  the  purchase,  he  gives  all  his  store, 
Except  one  darling  diamond  that  he  wore  : 
For  what  a  mistress  gave,  'tis  death  to  pawn. 
Yet  when  the. terms  were  fix'd,  and  writings 

dravvn. 
The  sight  so  ravish'd  him,  he  gave  the  clerk 
Love's  sacred  pledge,  and  sign'd  them  with  his 
Unlearned  men  of  books  assume  the  care,  [mark. 
As  eunuchs  arc  the  gnardians  of  the  fair,    y 

Not  in  his  author's  liveries  alone 
Is  Codrus'  erudite  ambition  shown. 
Editions  various,  at  high  prices  bought. 
Inform  the  world  whatCodr  us  would  bethought} 
And  to  this  cost  another  must  succeed. 
To  pay  a  sage  who  says  that  he  can  read. 
Who  titles  knows,  and  indexes  has  seen. 

But  leaves  to what  lies  between  : 

Of  pom  pons  books  who  shuns  the  proud  expence. 
And  humbly  is  contented  with  their  sense. 

O  Lumley,  whoseaccomplishments  makegood 
The  promise  of  a  long  illustrious  blood; 
In  arts  and  manners  eminentlv  grac'd, 
The  strictest  honor,  and  the  finest  taste  ! 
Accept  this  \erse  ;  if  Satire  can  agree 
With  so  consunmiate  an  hunianity. 
But  know,  my  Lord,  if  you  resent  the  wrong. 
That  on  ytiur  candor  I  obtrude  my  song ; 
'Tis  Satire's  just  rev's^nge  on  that  fair  name. 
Which  all  tlieir  malice  cannot  make  her  theme. 

By  your  example  would  Hilario  mend. 
How  would  it  grace  the  talents  of  my  friend. 
Who,  with  the  charms  of  his  own  genius  smit. 
Conceives  all  virtues  are  compris'd  in  wit! 
But  time  his  fervent  petidance  may  cool ; 
For,  though  he  is  a  v>it,  he  is  no  fool. 
In  time  he  '11  learn  to  use,  not  waste,  his  sense; 
Nor  make  a  frailty  of  an  excellence. 
His  brisk  attack  on  blockheads  we  should  prize. 
Were  not  his  jest  as  flippant  with  the  wise. 


f  The  name  of  a  tulip. 
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He  spares  nor  friend  nor  foe  ;  but  calls  to  mind, 
Like  dooms-day,  all  the  f;\uks  of  all  mankind. 

Who  tho'  wit  tickles!  tickling  is  unsafe, 
If  stiil  'lis  painful  while  it  makes  us  laugh. 
Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  stin^  within  a  brother's  heart? 

Pans  may  be  prais'd,  good  nature  is  adov'd  ; 
Then  draw  your  wit  as  seldom  as  your  sword. 
And  never  on  the  weak;  or  you  '11  appear 
As  there  no  hero,  no  great  genius  here. 
As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  wet. 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set. 
Their  want  of  ed^e  from  their  offence  is  seen  ; 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 
The  fame  men  give,  is  for  the  joy  they  find  ; 
Dull  is  the  jester,  when  the  joke  's  unkind. 

Since  Marcus  doubtless  thinks  himself  a  wit, 
To  pay  my  compliment  what  place  so  fit  ? 
His  most  facetious  letters  *  came  to  hand. 
Which  my  first  Satire  sweetly  reprimand. 
If  that  a  just  offence  to  Marcus  gave. 
Say,  Marcus,  which  art  thou — a  f§ol,  or  knave? 
!For  all  but  such  with  caution  I  forbore  ; 
That  thou  wast  eitner,  I  ne'er  knew  before  ; 
I  know  thee  now,  both  what  thou  art,  and  who; 
Is'o  mabk  so  good  buiMarcus  mustshine  through; 
ViiliQ  names  are  vain,  thy  lines  their  author  tell. 
Thy  best  concealment  had  been  writing  well ; 
But  thou  a  brave  neglect  of  Fame  hast  shown. 
Of  others'  tamo,  great  genius!  and  thy  own. 
Write  on  unheeded,  and  this  maxim  know  : 
The  man  who  pardons,  disappoints  his  foe. 

In  malice  to  proud  wits,  some  proudly  lull 
Their  peevish  reason,  vain  of  being  duir;[souls, 
When  some  home-joke  has  stung  their  solemn 
In  vengeance  they  determine — to  be  fools  ; 
Thro'  spleen,  that  little  nature  gave,  make  less. 
Quilt  zealous  in  the  ways  of  heaviness ; 
jlo  lumps  inanimate  a  fondness  take. 
And  disinherit  sons  that  are  avvake. 
These,when  their  utmostvenom  theywouldspit. 
Most  b:irbarously  tell  you  —  "  he 's  a  wit."' 
Poor  negroes  thus,  to  show  your  biarning  spite 
To  Cacodiemons,  say  they  're  devilish  white. 

I/ampriJius  from  the  bottoni  of  his  breast 
Sighs  o'er  one  child,  but  triumphs  in  the  rest. 
How  just  i:^;  grief!  one  carries  in  his  head 
A  less  proportion  of  the  father's  lead  ; 
And  is  in  danger,  without  special  grace. 
To  rise  above  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
The  dunghill-breed  of  men  a  diamond  scorn, 
And  feel  a  passion  for  a  grain  of  corn  ; 
Some  stupid,  plodding,  money-loving  wight. 
Who  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  black  from 

white. 
Who  with  much  pains  exerting  all  his  sense, 
Ci:\  range  arighthisshilHngs, pounds, andpence. 
Tluo  booby  father  craves  a  boobv  son. 
And  byHeaven'sblessingthinksliimself  undone. 
Wants  of  a!l  kinds  are  made  to  Fame  a  plea  ; 
pne  Isnrns  to  lisp,  another  not  to  see ; 

Miss  D tottering  catches  at  your  hand  : 

"V\'as  ever  thing  sq  pretty  born  to'stand  ? 


Whilst  these  what  nature  gave  disown  thro'  pride 
Others  affect  what  nature  has  denied  ; 
What  nature  has  denied  fools  will  pursue. 
As  apes  are  ever  ^\alking  upon  two. 

Crassus,  a  graceful  sage,  our  awe  and  sport ! 
Supports  grave  forms,  for  forms  the  sage  support; 
He  hems — and  cries,  with  an  important  air, 
"  If  yonder  clouds  withdraw,  it  will  be  fair:" 
Then  quotes  the  Stagyrite  to  prove  it  true  ; 
And  adds,  *'  The  learn'd  delight  in  something 

*'  new." 
Is  't  not  enough  the  blockhead  scarce  can  read. 
But  must  he  wisely  look  and  gravely  {;»iead  ? 
As  far  a  formalist  iVom  wisdom  sits. 
In  judging  eyes,  as  libertines  from  wits. 
Nay,  of  true  wisdom  there  too  much  may  be. 
The  gen'rous  mind  delights  in  being  free  ; 
Your  men  of  parts  an  over-care  despise; 
Dull  rogues  have  nought  to  do  but  to  be  wise. 
Horace  has  said  —  and  that  decides  the  case  — 
'Tis  sv\eet  to  trifle  in  a  proper  place. 
Yet  subtle  wighls  (so  blind  are  mortal  men, 
Tho'  Satire  couch  them  with  her  keenest  pen). 
For  ever  will  hang  out  a  solemn  face. 
To  [)ut  off  nonsense  with  a  better  grace  ; 
As  pedlars  with  son)e  hero's  head  make  bold, 
Illustrious  mark  where  pins  are  to  be  sold. 
What's  the  bent  brow, or  neckinthoughtreclin'd? 
The  body's  wisdom  to  conceal  the  mind. 
A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain. 
As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain ; 
And  be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot  — 
Stolenmity  's  a  cover  for  a  sot. 
I  find  the  fool,  when  I  behold  the  screen  ; 
For  'tis  the  wise  man's  int'rest  to  be  seen. 
Hence,  Scarborough,  that  openness  of  heart. 
And  just  disdain  for  that  poor  mimic  art ; 
Hence  (manly  praise!)  that  manner  nobly  free. 
Which  all  admire,  and  1  commend  in  thee. 

With  gen'rous  scorn  how  ofthast  thousurvey'd. 
Of  court  and  town  the  noon-tide  masquerade. 
Where  swarms  of  knavesthevizorquite disgrace. 
And  hide  secure  behind  a  naked  face ! 
Where  nature's  end  of  language  isdeclin'd. 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  the  mind  ; 
Where  gen'rous  hearts  the  greatest  hazard  run. 
And  he  who  trusts  a  brother  is  undone  ! 
My  brother  swore  it,  therefore  it  is  true ; 
O  strange  induction,  and  at  court  quite  new. 
As  well  thou  might'st  aver,  thou  simple  swain, 
*'  'Tis  just,  and  therefore  I  my  cause  shall  gain." 
With  such  odd  maxims  to  thy  flocks  retreat. 
Nor  furnish  mirth  tlor  ministers  of  state. 

Some  master  spirit  far  beyond  the  throng 
Refin'd  in  ill,  more  rightly  bent  on  wrong. 
With  exquisite  discernment  play  their  game. 
More  nice  of  conduct,  and  more  fair  of  fame. 
The  neatly  injur'd  thinks  his  thanks  are  due, 
Robb'd  of  his  right,  and  good  opinion  too  : 
False  honor,  pride's  first-born,  this  clan  controls;^ 
W^ho  wisely  part  with  nothing  but  their  souls. 
Albertus  hugs  himself  in  ravish'd  thought. 
To  find  a  peerage  is  so  cheaply  bought. 


Letters  sent  to  the  Author,  signed  Marcus, 
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These  all  their  care  expanrl  on  outward  show 
For  wealth  aiKl  fame;  for  fnir.e  alone  the  beau. 
Of  late  at  White's  wa^i  young  i'lorello  seen  : 
How  blank  his  look,  how  (hscompos'd  Ills  mien! 
So  hard  it  proves  in  <i,rlef  sincere  to  feign  ! 
Sunk  were  his  spirits,  for  his  coat  was  plain. 

Next  day  his  breast  regain'd  its  wonted  peace, 
His  heiuth  was  mended  wiih  a  silver  lace, 
A  curious  artist  long  inur'd  to  toils 
Of  gentler  sort,  \\hi\  combs  and  fragrant  oils. 
Whether  by  chance,  or  by  sonic  god  inspir'd. 
So  touch'd  his  curls,  his  mighty  soul  was  fir'd. 
The  well-swoln  ties  an  equal  homajxe  chuni. 
And  eitlicr  shoulder  has  its  share  of  i'auie  : 
His  sumptuous  watch-case,  tho'  conce.d'd  itlies, 
Like  a  good  conscience,  solid  joy  supplies. 
He  only  thinks  hinsself  (so  i'nr  froin  vain) 
Stanhope  in  wit,  in  breeding  Deloraine. 
Whene'er  by  seeming  chance  he  throws  his  eye 
On  mirrors  flushing  with  hisTyrian  dye, 
Witii  how  sublime  a  transport  leaps  his  heart ! 
But  fate  ordains  the  dearest  friends  must  part. 
In  active  measures   brought  from   France   he 

wheels. 
And  triumphs  conscious  of  his  learned  heels. 

So  have  I  seen,  on  some  bright  summer's  day, 
A  calf  of  genius,  debonair  and  gay. 
Dance  on  the  bank,  as  if  insplr'd  by  fanie. 
Fond  of  the  pretty  fellow  in  the  stream. 

Morose  is  sunk  with  shame  whene'er  surpris'd 
In  linen  clean,  or  peruke  imdisguis'd. 
No  sublunary  chance  his  vestments  fear. 
Valued,  like  leopards,  as  their  spots  appear. 
A  fam'd  surtout  he  wears  which  once  was  blue, 
And  his  foot  swimff  in  a  capacious  shoe. 
One  day  his  wife  (for  who  can  wives  reclaim?) 
Levell'd  her  barbarous  needle  at  his  fame. 
But  open  force  was  vain  ;  by  night  she  went. 
And  when  he  slept  surpris'd  the  darling  rent ; 
Where  yawn'd  the  frize  is  now  become  a  doubt, 
And  glory  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out  *. 

He  scorns  Florello,  and  Florello  him  ; 
This  hates  the  filthy  creature,  that  the  prim. 
Thus  in  each  other  both  these  fools  despise 
Their  own  dear  selves,  with  undiscerning  eyes  ^ 
Their  methods  various,  but  alike  their  aim  ; 
The  sloven  and  the  foplingare  the  same.' 

Ye  Whigs  and  Tories,  thus  it  fares  with  you. 
When  party- rage  too  warmly  you  pursue  ; 
Then  both  club  nonsense  and  impetuous  pride. 
And  folly  joins  whom  sentiment;,  divide  ; 
You  vent  your  spleen,  as  monkeys  when  they 

pass 
Scratch  at  the  mimic  monkey  in  the  glass. 
While  both  are  one;  and  henceforth  beitknovvn, 
Fools  of  both  sides  shall  stand  for  fools  alone. 

*'  But  who  art  thou!"  methinks  Florello  cries: 
'*  Of  all  thy  species  art  thou  only  vvi^e  ?" 
Since  smallest  things  can  give  our  sins  a  twitch. 
As  crossing  straws  retard  a  j)assing  witch, 
Florello,  thou  my  monitor  shall  be  ; 
1  '11  conjure  thus  some  profit  out  of  thee. 


O  thou,  myself  I  abroad  our  counsels  roam. 
And,  like  all  husbands,  take  no  care  at  home. 
Come  t^rorn  thyself,  and  a  by-stander  be  , 
With  others'  eyes  thy  own  deportment  see  ; 
And  while  their  ails  thou  dost  with  pity  view, 
C-onceive,  hard  task,  that  thou  art  mortal  too. 
Thou  too  art  wounded  with  the  common  dart. 
And  love  of  Fame  lies  throbbing  at  thy  heart  : 
And  what  wise  means  to  gajn  it  hast  thou  chose? 
Know,Faineand  Fortttne  both  are  made  ol  prcbCi. 
Is  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme, 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
This  noon  of  life?  The  seasons  mend  their  pace. 
And  with  a  nimbler  step  the  season's  chace  ; 
W^hile  I  a  moment  nauie,  a  moment's  past; 
I  'm  nearer  death  in  this  verse  than  the  last ; 
What  then  is  to  be  done?  Be  wise  with  speed  ; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed,     f 

A;ii  what  so  foolish  as  the  chace  of  Fame  ? 
How  vain  the  prize  :  how  impotent  our  aim  ! 
For  what  are  men  who  grasp  at  praise  sublime. 
But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time, 
That  rise  and  fi^ll,  and  swell,  and  are  no  more. 
Born  and  forgot,  ten  thousand  in  an  hour  ! 
Should  this  verse  live,  O  Lundey  I  may  it  be 
A  monument  of  gratitude  to  thee  : 
Whose  early  favor  I  must  own  with  shame. 
So  long  my  patron,  and  so  late  my  theme. 

SATIRE     III. 

To  the  Right  Honoralle  Mr.  Dodmgton. 

'    ■  Tanto  major  Famx  sitis  est,  quam 
Virtutis Juv.  Sat.  10, 

Long,  Dodlngton,  hi  debt,  I  long  have  sought 

To  ease  the  burthen  of  my  grateful  thought: 

And  now  a  poet's  gratitude  you  see — 

Grant  him  two  favors,  and  he  '11  ask  for  three ; 

For  whose  the  present  glory  or  the  gain  ? 

You  give  protection,  I  a  worthless  strain. 

You  love,  and  feel  the  poet's  sacred  flame. 

And  know  the  basis  of  a  solid  fame  ; 

Tho'  prone  to  like,  yet  cautious  to  commend. 

You  read  with  all  the  malice  of  a  friend ; 

Nor  favor  my  attenapls  that  way  alone, 

But  more  to  raise  my  verse,  conceal  your  own. 

All  ill-tim'd  modesty  !  Turn  ages  o'er. 
When  wanted  Britain  bright  examples  more  ? 
Her  learning  and  her  genius  too  decays, 
And  dark  and  cold  are  her  declining'days; 
As  if  men  now  wxre  of  another  ca^t, 
They  meanly  live  on  alms  of  ages  past. 
Men  still  are  men,  and  they  who  boldly  dare. 
Shall  triumph  o'er  the  sons  of  cold  desj)air  ; 
Or,  if  they  fail,  they  justly  still  take  place 
Of  such  who  run  in  debt  for  their  dls,tr;race  : 
Who  borrow  much,  then  fairly  make  It  known. 
And    damn   it  with    improvements    of    their 

own. 
We  bring  some  new  materials,  and  what  h  old 
New-cast  with  care,  and  in  uo  borrow'd  mould. 


Milton. 
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Late  times  the  verse  may  read,  if  these  refuse. 
And  from  sour  critics  vindicate  the  Muse. 

"  Your  work  is  long,"  the  critics  cry :  'tis  true 
And  lengthens  still,  to  take  in  fools  like  you  : 
Shorten  my  labor,  if  its  length  you  blame  : 
For,  grow  but  wise,  you  rob  me  of  my  game  : 
As  hunted  hags,  who,  while  the  dogs  pursue. 
Renounce  their  four  legs,  and  stai  t  uj)  on  two. 
Like  the  bold  bird  iijxm  the  banks  of  Nile, 
That  picks  the  teeth' of  the  dire  crocodile. 
Will  1  enjoy  (dread  feast!)  the  critics'  rage. 
And  with  the  fell  destroyer  i'et(.\  my  page. 
For  what  ambitious  fooJs  are  more  to  blame 
Than  those  who  plunder  in  the  critic's  name? 
Good  authors  damn'd,  have  their  reven<^e  in  this, 
To  see  what  wretches  gain  the  praise  they  miss. 

Balbutius,  muffled  in  his  sable  cloak, 
Like  an  old  Druid  from  his  hollow  oak. 
As  ravens  solemn,  and  as  boding,  tries, 
Ten  thousand  worlds  for  the  three  unities  ! 
Ye  doctors  sage,  who  thro'  Parnassus  teach, 
Or  quit  the  tub,  or  practise  what  you  preach. 

One  judges  as  the  v/eather  dictates  ;  right 
The  poem  is  at  noon,  and  wrong  atniglit : 
Another  judges  by  a  surer  gage, 
An  author's  principles  or  parentage  : 
Since  his  great  ancestors  in  Flanders  fell. 
The  poem,  doubtless,  must  be  written  well : 
Another  judges  by  the  writer's  look  : 
Another  judges  for  he  bought  the  book  :    [keep, 
Some  judge,  their  knack  of  judging  wrong  to 
Some  jnilge,  because  it  is  too  soon  to  sleep. 
Thus  all  will  judge,  and  with  one  single  aim  ; 
To  gain  themselves,  not  give  the  writer,  fame. 
The  very  best  ambitiously  advise. 
Half  to  serve  you,  and  half  to  pass  for  wise. 
None  are  at  leisure  others  to  reward  : 
They  scarce  will  damn  but  out  of  self-regard. 
Critics  on  verse,  as  squibs  on  triumph  wait. 
Proclaim  the  glorj-,  and  augment  the  state: 
Hot,  envious,  noisy,  proud,  the  scribbling  fry 
I  Burn,hiss,and  bounce, waste paper,stink,anddie. 
Rail  on, my  friends!  what  more  my  verse  can  crown 
I'lian  Compton's  smile,  and  your  obliging  frown  ? 

Not  all  on  books  their  criticism  waste  j 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  justly  taste. 
And  eat  their  way  to  famel  with  anxious  thought 
The  salmon  is  refus'd,  the  turbot  bought. 
Impatient  art  rebukes  the  sun's  delay. 
And  bids  December  yield  the  fruits  of  May. 
Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  combine 

The  business  of  their' lives,  that  is to  dine; 

Half  of  their  precious  day  they  give  the  feast. 
And  to  a  kind  digestion  spare  the  rest. 
Apicius,  here,  the  taster  of  the  town. 
Feeds  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

These  worthies  of  the  palate  guard  with  care 
The  sacred  annals  of  their  bills  of  fare  ; 
In  those  chose  books  their  panegyrics  read, 
And  scorn  the  creatures  that  for  Hunger  feed  j 
If  man,  by  feeding  well,  commences  great. 
Much  more  the  worm,  to  whom  that  roan  is 
To  glory  some  advance  a  lying  claim,  [meat. 
Thieves  of  reno^'n,  and  pilferers  of  fame  I 


Their  front  supplies  what  theit  ambition  lacks; 
'I'hey  know  a  thousand  lords  behind  their  back^* 
Coilil  is  apt  to  wink  upon  a  peer. 
When  turn'd  away,  with  a  familiar  leer  ; 
And  Hervey's  eyes,  unmercifully  keen. 
Have  murder'd  fops  by  whom  she  ne'er  was  seen  j 
Niger  adopts  stray  libels,  w-isely  prone 
To, covet  shame  stiU  greater  than  his  «wn  j 
B.ithyllus  in  the  winter  of  threescore 
Belies  his  innocence,  and  keeps  a  whore. 
Absence  of  mind  Brabaniio  turns  to  fame. 
Learns  to  mistake,  nor  knows  his  brother's  name; 
Has  words  and  thoughts  in  nice  disorder  id. 
And  takes  a  memorandum  to  forget. 
Thus  vain,  nor  knowing  whai  adorns  or  blots. 
Men  foige  the  patents  liiat  create  ihcm  sots. 

As  love  of  pleasure  into  pain  betrays, 
So  most  grow  infamous  thro'  love  of  praise. 
But  whence  for  praise  can  such  an  ardor  rise. 
When  those  who  bring  thai  incense  we  despise? 
For  such  the  vanity  of  gieat  and  small, 
C'oMtempi  goes  round,  and  all  men  laugh  at  all. 

Nor  can  ev'n  Satire  blame  them,  for  'tis  true 
They  must  have  ample  cause  for  what  they  do. 
O  fruitful  Britain  !  doubtless  thou  wast  meant 
A  nurse  of  fools  to  stock  the  Continent 
Tho'  Phoebus  and  the  Nine  for  ever  mow. 
Rank  folly  underneath  the  scythe  will  grow  : 
The  plenteous  harvest  calls  me  forward  still, 
Tdl  I  surpass  in  length  my  lawyer's  bill ; 
A  Welch  descent  which  well-paid  heralds  damn; 
Or,  longer  still,  a  Dutchman's  epigram. 
When  cloy'd,  in  fury  I  throw  down  my  pen ; 
In  comes  a  coxcomb,  and  I  write  again. 
See!  Tityrus  with  merriment  possest. 
Is  burst  with  laughter  ere  he  hears  tV)ejett; 
What  need  he  stay?  for,  when  the  joke  is  o'er. 
His  teeth  will  be  no  whiter  than  before. 
Is  there  of  these,  ye  fair  !  so  great  a  dearth. 
That  you  need  purchase  monkies  for  your  mirth? 
Some,  vain  of  paintings,  bid  the  w^orld  admire ; 
Of  houses  some,  nay,  houses  that  they  hire  ; 
Some  (perfect  wisdom  !)  of  a  beauteous  wife, 
And  boast,  like  Cordeliers,  a  scourge  for  life. 

Sometimes  thro'  pride  the  sexes  change  their 
My  lord  has  vaj>ors,  and  my  lady  swears  :  [airs  ; 
Then  (stranger  still  !)  on  turning  of  the  wmd, 
?vlv  lord  wears  breeches,  and  my  lady's  kind. 
To  show  the  strength  and  infamy  of  pride. 
By  all  'tis  follow'd,  and  by  all  denied. 
What  numbers  are  there  who  at  once  pursu* 
Praise,  and  the  glory  to  contemn  it,  too  ! 
Vincenna  knows  self-praise  betrays  to  shame. 
And  therefore  lays  a  stratagem  for  fame  ; 
Makes  his  approach  in  modesty's  disguise 
To  win  applause,  and  takes  it  by  surprise : 
"  To  err,"  says  he,  "in  small  things,  is  my  flite ;" 
You  know  your  answer — he's  exact  in  great. 
'*  ^Jy  style,"  says  he,  "is  rude,  and  full  of  faults;" 
But,  oh  what  sense  !  what  energy  of  thoughts ! 
That  he  wants  algebra  he  must  confess. 
But  not  a  soul  to  give  our  arms  success. 
**  Ah  !  that's  a  hit  indeed,"  Vincenna  erieg, 
"  But  who  in  heat  of  blood  was  ever  wise  ? 
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**  I  own  'twas  wrong,   when  thousands  call'd 

**  nic  back, 
*'  To  make  that  hopeless,  ill-advis'd  attack  ; 
**  All  say  'twas  niachies.s,  nor  dare  I  deny  ; 
**  Sure  never  ibol  so  well  deserv'd  lo  die." 
Could  this  deceive  in  others,  to  be  irce. 
It  ne'er,  Vincenna,  could  deceive  in  thee. 
Whose  conduct  is  a  comment  to  thy  tongue 
So  clear,  the  dullest  cannot  take  thee  wrong. 
Thou  in  one  suit  wilt  thv  revenue  ^vear, 
And  haunt  the  Court,  without  a  prospect  tliere. 
Are  (^iiese  expedients  for  renown  r  confess 
Thy  little  self,  that  I  may  scorn  the  less. 

Be  wise,  Vincenna,  and  the  Court  forsake; 
Our  fortunes  there  nor  thon  nor  1  shall  make. 
Even  men  of  merit,  ere  their  point  they  ^ain, 
In  h.irdy  service  make  a  long  campai2:n  ; 
Most  manfully  besiege  the  patrons  gate, 
And,  oft  repuls'd,  as  oft  attack  the  great 
With  painful  art,  and  application  warm. 
And  take  at  last  some  little  place  by  storm  ; 
Enough  to  keep  two  shoes  on  Sunday  clean. 
And  starve  upon  discreetly  in  Shire-lane. 
Already  this  thy  fortune  can  afford. 
Then, starve  without  the  favor  of  my  lord. 
'Tie  true,  great  fortunes  some  great  men  confer; 
But  often,  even  in  doing  right,  they  err  : 
From   caprice,    not   from  choice,    their  favors 

come  ; 
They  give,  but  think  it  toil  to  know  to  wliom  : 
The  man  that's  nearest,  yawning  they  advance  j 
'Tis  inhumanity  to  bless  by  chance. 
If  merit  sues  and  greatness  is  so  loth 
To  break  its  downy  trance,  I  pity  both. 

I  grant,  at  Court,  Philander  at  his  need 
(Thanks  to  his  lovely  wife !)  finds  friends  indeed. 
Of  ev'rr  charna  and  virtue  she's  possest. 
Philander!  thou  art  exquisitely  blest. 
The  public  envy  !  Now  then,  'tis  allow'd. 
The  man  is  found  M^ho  may  be  justly  proud. 
But,  see  !  how  sickly  is  ambition's  taste  ! 
Ambition  feeds  on  trash,  and  loaths  a  feast. 
For,  lo!  Philander,  of  reproach  afraid, 
Jn  secret  loves  his  wife,  but  keeps  her  maid. 

.Some  nymphs  sell  reputation,  other.s  buy. 
And  love  a  market  where  the  rates  run  high. 
Italian  music  's  sweet  because  'tis  dear  j 
Their  vanity  is  tickled,  not  their  ear  ; 
Their  tastes  would  lessen,  if  the  prices  fell, 
And  Shakspeare's  wretched  stuff  do  quite  as  well  j 
Away  the  disenchanted  fair  would  throng, 
And  own  that  English  is  their  mother  tongue. 

To  show  how  much  our  northern  tastes  refine, 
Imported  nymphs  our  peeresses  outshine  ; 
While  tradesmen  starve,  these  Philomels  are  gay ; 
For  generous  lords  had  rather  give  than  pay. 
O  lavish  land  !   for  sound  at  euch  expence  ; 
But  then  she  saves  it  in  her  bills  for  sense. 

]\IusiG  I  passionately  love,  'tis  plain. 
Since  for  its  sake  such  dramas  I  sustain. 
An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said 
To  nail  our  ears  down,  but  expose  our  head. 

Behold  the  masquerade's  fantastic  scene  ! 
^ff^ejegislature  joia'd  v^^ith  Druvy-lane. 


When  Britain  calls,  th' embroidered  patriots  run. 
And  serve  their  country — if  the  dance  is  done ; 
"  Are  we  not  tiien  allow'd  lo  be  pohte  r" 
Yes,  doubtless,  but  first  set  your  notions  right. 
Worth  of  politeness  is  the  needful  ground  ; 
Wlu'rc  that  is  wanting,  this  can  ne'er  be  found. 
TrlRers  not  even  ia  trifles  can  excel ; 
'Tis  solid  bodies  only  polish  well. 

Great,  chosen  prophet !  for  these  latter  days. 
To  turn  a  willing  wurld  from  righteous  ways, 
VV'clJ,  Heideger,  dust  ihou  thy  master  serve  ; 
Well  has  he  seen  his  servant  ehould  not  starve  ; 
Thou  to  his  name  hast  splendid  temples  rais'd. 
In  various  forms  of  worship  seen  him  prais'd  j 
Gaudy  devotion,  like  a  Roman,  shown  ; 
And  sung  sweet  anthems  in  a  tongue  unknown. 
Inferior  oft'rings  to  thy  god  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid  in  fiddles,  cards,  and  dice  ; 
Thy  sacrihce  supreme  an  hundred  maids! 
That  solemn  rile  of  midnight  masquerades! 
If  maids  the  quite  exhausted  town  denies. 
An  hundred  head  of  cuckolds  must  suffice. 
Thou  smil'st,  well  pleas'd  with  the  converteH 
To  see  the  fifty  churches  at  a  stand.  [land. 

And,  that  thy  minister  may  never  fail. 
But  what  thy  fiand  has  plantcrl  still  prevail. 
Of  minor  })rophets  a  succession  sure. 
The  propagation  of  thy  zeal  secure. 

See  commons,  peers,  and  ministers  of  state. 
In  solemn  council  met,  and  deep  debate! 
What  godlike  enterprise  is  taking  birth  ? 
W^hat  wonder  opens  on  th'  expecting  earth  ? 
'Tis  done!  with  loud  applause  the  council  rings  j 
Fix'd  is  the  fate  of  whores  and  fiddle-strings  ! 

Tho'  bold  these  truths,  thou,  Muse,  with  truths 
like  these. 
Wilt  none  offend  whom  'tis  a  praise  to  please  ; 
Let  others  flatter  to  be  Batter'd  ;  thou, 
Like  just  tribunals,  bend  an  awful  brow. 
Mow  terrible  it  were  to  common  sense. 
To  write  a  Satire  which  gave  none  ofi'ence  ! 
And,  since  from  life  I  take  the  draughts  you  see. 
If  men  dislike  them,  do  they  censure  me  ?" 
Oh  then,  mv  M  use !  and  fools  and  knaves  expose; 
And, since  thou  cans  t  not  make  a  friend , make  foes. 
I'he  fool  and  knave  'tis  glorious  to  offend. 
And  godlike  an  attempt  the  world  to  mend  ; 
The  world,  where  lucky  throws  to  blockheads 

fall, 
Knaves  know  the  game,  and  honest  men  pay  all. 

How  hard  for  real  worth  to  gain  its  price  ! 
A  man  shall  make  his  fortune  in  a  trice. 
If  l)lest  with  pliant  tho'  but  slender  sense, 
Feign'd  modesty,  and  r«?al  impudence. 
A  supple  knee,  smooth  tongue,  an  easy  grace, 
A  curse  within,  a  smile  upon  his  face, 
A  beauteous  sister,  or  convenient  wife. 
Are  prizes  in  the  lottery  oi  life  ; 
Genius  and  virtue  they  will  soon  defeat. 
And  lod<2;e  you  in  the  bosom  of  the  great. 
To  merit,  is  but  to  provide  a  pain 
From  men's  refusing  what  you  ought  to  gain. 

May,  Dodington,  this  miixim  fail  in  you, 
Whom  my  presaging  thoughts  already  view. 

By 
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yWalpoIe's conduct  fir'd,  and  friendship grac'd, 
Still  higher  in  your  prince's  favor  plac'd  ; 
And  lending  here  thiiseawfnl  council's  aid. 
Which  you  abroad  v.ith  such  success  obey'd  ; 
Bearthis  from  one  who  holdsyour  friendship  dear  j 
Wiiat  most  we  wish,  with  ease  we  fancy  near. 

SATIRE     IV. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Spencer  Compton. 

'      Tanto  major  Famaj  sitis  est,  quam 

Virtutis— — —  Juv.  Sat.  10. 

Round  some  fair  tree  th'  ambitious  woodbine 

grows. 
And  breathes  her  sweets  on  thesupportineboughs: 
So  sweet  the  verse,  th'anibiiious  verse,  sliould  be 
(Oh  pardon  mine!)  that  hcjpes  support  from  thee; 
Thee,  Compton,  born  o'er  senates  to  preside. 
Their  dignity  to  raise,  their  councils  guide  ; 
Deep  to  discern,  paid  widely  lo  survey, 
And  kingdoms'  fates  without  ambition  weJgbj 
Of  distant  virtues  nice  extremes  to  blend. 
The  crown's asserter,  and  the  people's  friend. 
Nor  dost  thou  scorn,  amid  sublimer  views, 
Tojisien  to  the  labors  of  the  Muse  : 
Thy  smiles  protect  her,  while  thy  talents  fire  j 
And  'tis  but  half  thy  glory  to  inspire. 

Vex'd  at  a  public  fame  so  justly  won, 
The  jealous  Chremcs  is  with  spleen  undone. 
Chremes,  for  airy  pensions  of  renown. 
Devotes  his  service  to  the  state  and  crown  ; 
All  schemes  he  knows,  and  knowingall  improves ; 
Tho'  Britain's  thankless,  still  this  patriot  loves. 
But  patriots  diifer :  some  may  shed  their  blood. 
He  drinks  his  coffee,  for  the  public  good  j 
Consults  the  sacred  steam,  and  there  foresees 
What  storms  or  sunshine  Providence  decrees  ; 
Knows  for  each  day  the  weather  of  our  fate : 
A  quidnunc  is  an  almanack  of  state. 

You  smile,  and  think  this  statesman  void  of  use. 
Why  may  not  time  his  secret  worth  produce? 
Since  apes  can  roast  the  choice  Castanian  nut. 
Since  steeds  of  genius  are  expert  at  put, 
Since  half  the  senate  "  not  content"  can  say. 
Geese  nations  save,  and  puppies  plots  betray. 

What  makes  him  model  realms  and  counsel 
An  incapacity  for  smaller  things.  [kings  ? 

Poor  Chremes  can't  conduct  his  own  estate, 
And  thence  has  undertaken  Europe's  fate. 

Gehenno  leaves  the  realm  to  Chremes'  skill. 
And  boldly  claims  a  province  higher  still. 
To  raise  a  name,  th' ambitious  boy  has  got 
At  once  a  Bible  and  a  shoulder-knot; 
Deep  in  the  secret  he  looks  thro'  the  whole 
And  pities  the  dull  rogue  that  saves  his  soul  ; 
To  talk  with  rev'rencc  you  must  take  good  heed, 
Noi  shock  his  tender  reason  with  the  Creed. 
Howe'er,  well-bred,  in  public  he  complies. 
Obliging  friends  alone  with  blasphemies. 

Peerage  is  poison,  good  estates  are  bad 
For  this  disease ;  poor  rogues  run  seldom  mad. 
Have  not  attainders  brought  uphop'd  relief, 
And  falling  slocks  quite  cur'd  at  unbelief?  [force; 
While  the  sun  shines  Blunt  talks  with  wond'rous 
But  thunder  mars  small  beer,  and  weak  discourse 


Such  useful  instruments  the  weather  show. 
Just  as  their  mercury  is  high  or  low. 

Health  chiefly  keeps  an  atheist  in  the  dark  ; 
A  fever  argues  better  than  a  Clarke; 
Let  bat  the  logic  in  his  pulse  decay. 
The  Grecian  he  '11  renounce,  and  learn  to  pray  j 

\\  bile  C mourns  with  an  unfeigned  zeal 

Th'  apostate  youth  who  reason'd  once  so  well. 

C ,  who  makes  so  merry  with  the  Creed, 

He  almost  thinks  he  disbelieves  indeed  ; 
But  only  thinks  so  :  to  give  both  their  due, 
Satan  and  he  believe  and  tremble  too. 

Of  some  for  glory  such  the  boundless  rage. 
That  they  're  the  blackest  scandal  of  their  age. 

Narcissus  the  Tartarian  club  disclaims  ; 
Nay,  a  free-mason  with  some  terror  names :     •' 
Omits  no  duty,  nor  can  envy  say 
He  miss'd  these  many  years  the  church  or  play; 
He  makes  no  noise  in  parliament  'tis  true  ; 
But  pays  his  debt  and  viL-it  when  'tis  due : 
His  character  and  gloves  are  ever  clean ; 
And  then,  he  can  outbow  the  bowiiigdean ! 
A  smile  eternal  ©n  his  lips  he  wears. 
Which  equally  the  wise  and  worthless  shares. 
In  gay  fatigues  this  most  undaunted  chief, 
Patient  of  idleness  beyond  belief. 
Most  charitably  lends  the  town  his  face 
For  ornament,  in  ev'ry  public  place : 
As  sure  as  cards  he  to  th'  assembly  comes, 
And  is  the  furniture  of  drawing-rooms. 
When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free  : 
And,join'd  to  two,  he  fails  not — to  make  three. 
Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  hii  race  ; 
For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace  ? 

To  deck  my  list  by  nature  were  dcsi^n'd 
Such  shining  expletives  of  human  kind, 
Whowant,whilcthrt)'blanklifetheydreamalong, 
Sense  to  be  right,  and  passion  to  be  wrong. 

To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode. 
Some  for  renown  are  singular  and  odd  : 
VV'hat  other  men  dislike  iasure  to  please  ^ 
Of  all  mankind,  these  dear  antipodes; 
Thro'  pride,  not  malice,  they  run  counter  still  -y 
And  birth-days  are  their  days  of  dressing  ill. 

Arbuthnot  is  a  fool,  and  F a  sage, 

S ly  will  fright  you,  E engage  ; 

By  nature  streams  run  backward,  flame  descends. 
Stones  mount,  andS x  is  the  worst  of  friends. 

They  take  their  rest  by  day,  and  wake  by  night. 
And  blush  if  you  surprise  them  in  the  right ; 
If  they  by  chance  blurt  out,  ere  well  aware, 
A  swan  is  white,  or  Queensberry  is  fair. 

Nothing  exceeds  in  ridicule,  no  doubt, 
A  fool  in  fashion,  but  a  fool  that 's  out ; 
His  passion  for  absurdity's  so  strong. 
He  cannot  bear  a  rival  in  the  wrong. 
Tho' wrongthemodc.comply ;  more  sense  is  shown 
In  wearing  others'  follies  than  your  own. 
If  what  is  out  of  fashion  most  you  prize, 
Methinks  you  should  endeavour  to  be  wise. 

But  what  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime 

Than  S ,  the  foremost  toyman  of  his  time  ? 

His  nice  ambition  lies  in  curious  fancies. 
His  daughter's  portion  a  rich  shell  enhances ; 

And 
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Aad  Ashmolc's  baby-bouse  is,  in  his  view, 
Britannia's  golden  mine,  a  rich  Peru! 
How  his  eyes  languish  !  how  his  thoughts  adore 
That  painted  coat  which  Joseph  never  vvore  ! 
He  shows  on  holidays  a  sacred  pin  [chin. 

That  touch'd  the  ruft'  that  toucii'd  queen  JBess's 
**Since  that  greatdearth  our  chronicles  deplore, 
**  Since  the  groat  plague  that  swept  as  many  more, 
**  Was  ever  year  unblest  as  this  ?"  he  '11  cry  ; 
"  It  has  not  brought  us  one  new  butterfly!  " 
In  times  that  sufi'cr  such  learn'd  men  as  these. 

Unhappy  I y  !   how  came  you  to  please  ? 

Not  gaudy  butterflies  are  Lico's  game  j 
But,  in  eflect,  nib  chace  is  rnucii  tucsame. 
Warm  in  pursuit,  he  levees  ail  the  great. 
Staunch  to  the  foot  of  title  and  estate. 
Where'er  their  lordships  go,  they  never  find 
Or  Lico  or  their  shadows  lag  behind  : 
He  sets  them  sure,  where'er  their  lordships  run, 
('lose  at  their  elbows  as  a  morning  dun  ; 
As  if  their  grandeur  by  contagion  wrought. 
And  fame  was,  like  a  fever,  to  be  caught : 
But,  after  seven  years  dance  from  place  to  place, 
The  Dane*  is  more  familiar  with  his  grace. 
Who'd  be  a  crutch  to  prop  a  rotten  peer  j 
Or  living  pendant  dangling  at  his  ear. 
For  ever  whisp' ring  secrets  which  were  blown 
For  months  before,  by  trumpets,  thro'  the  town? 
Who'd  be  a  glass,  with  flattering  grimace. 
Still  to  reflect  the  tempter  of  his  face  ? 
Or  happy  pin  to  stick  upon  his  sleeve,      [leave? 
When   my  lord's  gracious,   and   vouchsafes  it 
Or  cushion,  when  his  heaviness  shall  please 
To  loll,  or  thump  it  for  his  better  ease? 
Or  a  vile  butt,  for  noon  or  night  bespoke. 
When  the  peer  rashly  swears  he  '11  club  his  joke? 
Who'd  shake  with  laughter  tho'  he  cou'd  not 

find 
His  lordship's  jest?  or,  if  his  nose  broke  wind, 
For  blessings  to  the  gods  profoundly  bow  — 
That  can  cry  chimney-sweep,  or  drive  a  plough? 
With  terms  like  these  how  mean  the  tribe  that 

close ! 
Scarce  meaner  they  who  terms  like  these  impose. 
But  what's  the  tribe  most   likely  ta  comply  ? 
The  men  of  ink,  or  antient  authors  lie  ; 
The  writing  tribe,  who  shameless  auctions  hold 
^    Of  praise,  by  inch  of  candle  to  be  sold. 
All  men  they  flatter,  but  themselves  the  most 
With  deathless  fame,  their  everlasting  boast: 
For  fame  no  cully  makes  so  much  her  jest. 
As  her  old  constant  spark,  the  hard  profest. 
*'  Boyleshines  in  council,  Mordannt  ni  the  fight, 
*'  Pelham  's  magnificent  —  but  I  can  write  ; 
**  And  what's  to  my  great  soul  like  glory  dear?" 
Till  some  god  whispers  in  his  tingling  ear. 
That  fame's  unwholesome,  taken  without  meatj 
And  life  is  best  sustain'd  by  what  is  eat : 
Grown  lean  and  wise,  he  curses  what  he  %vrit  j 
And  wishes  all  his  wants  were  in  his  wit. 

Ah  1  vvhat  avails  it,  when  his  dinner's  lost, 
Tiiat  his  triumphant  name  adorns  a  post  ? 


Or  that  his  shining  page  (provoking  fate  !) 
Defends  sirloins  whicii  sons  of  dulness  eat  ? 

VVliat  foe  to  verse  without  compassion  hears. 
What  cruel  prose-man  can  refrain  from  tears, 
When  the  poor  Muse,  for  less  than  half-a-crown, 
A  prostitute  on  every  bulk  in  town. 
With  othi-r  whores  undone,  tho'  not  in  print. 
Clubs  credit  for  Geneva  in  the  Mint  ? 

Ye  bards  1  why  will  you  sing  tho'  uninsplr'd  ? 
Ye  bards!  why  will  you  starve  to  be  admir'd  I 
Defunct  by  Piicebus  lavvs,  beyond  redress. 
Why  will  your  spectres  haunt  the  frighted  press? 
Bad  metre,  that  excrescence  of  the  head. 
Like  hair,  will  sprout  altho'  the  poet's  dead. 

All  oiher  trades  demand ;  verse-makers  beg  : 
A  dedication  is* a  wooden  kg  ; 
i.\nd  barren  Labeo,  the  true  mumper's  fashion, 
Exposes  borrow'd  brats  to  move  compassion. 
Tho'  such  myself,  ^ile  bards  1  discommend  ; 
Nav  more,  tho'  gentle  Damon  is  my  friend, 
"  fs  't  then  a  crime  to  write?"  If  talents  rare 
Proclaim  the  god,  the  crime  is  to  forbear  ; 
I^'orsome  tho'  few,  there  are  large-minded  men, 
Who  watch  unseen  the  labors  of  the  pen. 
Who  know   the  Muse's    worth j  and  therefore 

court, 
Thelrdeeds  her  theme,  their  bounty  her  support. 
Who  serve  unask'd  the  least  ))rcience  to  wit  j 
My  sole  excuse,  alas  !  for  having  writ. 
Will  Harcourt  pardon,  if  1  dare  commend 
Harcourt,  with  zeal  a  patron  and  a  friend  ? 
Argyle  true  wit  is  studious  to  restore  ; 
And  Dorset  smiles  if  Phoebus  smil'd  before. 
Pembroke  in  years  the  long-lov'd  arts  admires. 
And  Henrietta  like  a  M«se  inspires. 

But,  ahl  not  inspiration  can  obtain 
The  Fame  which  poets  languish  for  in  vain. 
How  mad  their  aim  who  thirst  for  glory  strive. 
To  grasp  v.'hat  no  man  can  possess  alive  1 
Fame  's  a  reversion  in  which  men  take  place 
(O  late  reversion  !)  at  their  own  decease. 
This  truth  sagacious  Lin  tot  knows  so  well. 
He  starves  his  authors,  that  theirworks  may  sell. 

That  fame  is  wealth,  fantastic  poets  cry  ; 
That  wealth  is  fame,  another  clan  reply, 
Who  know  no  guilt,  no  scandal,  but  iu  rags  : 
And  swell  in  just  proportion  to  rheir  bags. 
Nor  only  the  low-born,  deforin'd,  and  old. 
Think  glory  nothing  but  the  beams  of  gold  ; 
The  first  young  lord  which  in  the  Mall  you 

meet 
Shall  match  theveriesthunksin  Lombard-street, 
From  rescued  candles  ends  who  rais'd  a  sun. 
And  starves  to  join  a  penny  to  a  plum. 
A  beardless  miser  1  'tis  a  guilt  unknown 
To  former  times,  a  scandal  all  our  own  1 

Of  ardent  lovers,  the  true  modern  band 
Will  mortgage  Celia  to  redeem  their  land. 
For  love,  youno-,  noble,  rich  Castalio  dies  ; 
Name  but  the  fair,  love  bvvells  into  his  eyes. 
Divine  Monirnia,  thy  fond  fears  lay  down  ; 

No  rival  can  prevail  hut half-a-crown. 

He 
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He  glories  to  late  times  to  be  convey'd, 
Kor  for  the  poor  he  has  reliev'd,  but  made, 
Not  such  ambition  his  great  lathers  fir'd, 
Wlien  Harry  conquer'd,  and  half  France  expir'd, 

He'd  be  a  slave,  a  pimp,  a  dog,  for  gain  ; 
Nay,  a  dull  sherifi  for  his  golden  chain. 

"  Who'd  be  a  «lave?"  the  gallant  colonel  cries. 
While  lo\e  of  glory  sparkles  from  his  eves. 
To  deathless  fame  he  hnidiy  pleads  his  right ; 
Just  is  his  title,  for  I  will  not  light  : 
All  soldiers  \alor,  all  divines  have  grace, 
As  maids  of  honor  be;iuty  —  by  their  place. 
Knt  uhen  indulging  on  (he  last  campain. 
His  lofty  terms  climb  o'er  the  hills  of  slain, 
He  gives  the  foes  he  sle\^',  at  each  vain  word, 
/l  sweet  revenge,  and  half  abstjIVes  his  sword. 
j        Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  bomb  afraid, 
/     A  soldier  sliould  be  modest  as  a  maid. 
Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reser\''d  enjoy. 
Who  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  touch,  destroy  :, 
'Tis  the  world's  debt  to  deeds  of  high  degree  : 
But  if  you  |)ay  yourself,  ihe  world  is  free,  [own, 

Were  there  no  tongue  to  spenk  them  but  his 
Au2;usius'  deeds  inarms  had  ne'er  been  known; 
Augustus'  deeds  !  if  that  anibiguous  name 
Confound  my  reader,  and  misguides  his  aim. 
Such  is  the  princes'  worth  of  whom  1  speak, 
The  Iloiuau  would  not  blush  at  the  mistake. 

SATIRE     V. 

On  Women. 
O  fairest  of  creation  !  last  and  best 
Of  all  god's  works!  creature  in  whom  excetl'd, 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
How  art  thou  lost !  mi  ltd  n. 

Nor  reigns  ambition  in  bold  man  alone; 
Soft  female  arts  the  rude  invader  own. 
liut  there,  indeed,  it  deals  in  nicer  things 
Than  routing  armies  and  dethroning  kings. 
Attend,  and  you  discern  it,  in  the  fair, 
('onduct  a  hn<>;er,  or  reclaim  a  hair : 
:  Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye  : 
;    Or  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh.  [blame  ; 

The    sex  we    honor,    iho'    their   faults   we 
Nay,  thank  their  faults  for  such  a  fruitful  theme. 

A  theme,  fair !  doubly  kind  to  me, 

Since  satirising:  those  is  praising  thee  ; 

V'v  ho  would'st  thou  bear,  too  modestly  refiii'd, 

A  panegyric  of  a  grosser  kind. 

Britannia's  daughters,   much  more  fair  than 
Too  fond  of  admiration,  lose  their  price ;     [nice. 
Worn  in  the  public  eye,  give  cheaj)  delight 
To  throngs,  and  tarnish  to  the  fated  sight. 
As  unreserv'd  and  beauteous  as  the  sun. 
Thro'  every  sign  of  vanity  they  run  ; 
Assemblies,  parks,  coarse  feasts  in  city  halls, 
Lectures  and  trials,  plays,  committees,  balls. 
Wells,  Bedlams,  executions,  Smithfield  scenes, 
And  fortune-tellers'  caves,  and  lions'  dens. 
Taverns,  exchanges,  Bridewells,drawing-roonis, 
Instalments,  pillories,  coronations,  tombs. 
Tumblers,  and  funerals,  puppet-shows,  reviews, 
Sales,  races,  rabbits,  and  (still  stranger!)  pews. 
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Clarinda's  bosom  burns,  but  burns  for  fame  i 
And  love  lies  vanquish'd  in  a  nobler  flame  ; 
Warm  gleams  of  hope  she  now  dispenses  ;  ihen^ 
Like  April  suns,  dives  into  clouds  again. 
With  all  her  lustre  now  her  lover  warms  ; 
'I'hcn,  out  of  ostentation,  hides  her  charms. 
'Tis  next  her  pleasure  sweetly  to  complain, 
And  to  betaken  wilh  a  sudden  pain  ; 
Then  she  starts  up  all  ecstasy  and  bliss, 
An<l  is,  sweet  soul  !  just  as  sincere  in  this. 
Oh  how  she  rolls  her  charming  eyes  in  spite  ! 
And  looks  delightfully  M-ith  all  her  might ! 
But  like  our  heroes,  much  more  brave  than  wise. 
She  conquers  for  the  triumph,  not  the  prize. 

Zara  resembles  iEtna  crown'd  with  snows  ; 
Without  she  freezes,  and  within  she  glows. 
■^I'wice  ere  the  srm  descends,  with  zeal  inspir.'d. 
From  the  vain  converse  of  the  world  retird; 
She  reads  the  psalms  and  cha})ttrs  for  the  day 
In  —  Cleopatra,  or  the  last  new  jday. 
Thus  gloomy  Zara  with  a  solemn  grace 
Deceives  uumkind,  and  hides  behind  her  face. 

Nor  far  beneath  her  in  renown  is  she 
Who,  thro'  good  breerling,  is  ill  company: 
Whose  manners  will  not  let  her  larum  cease. 
Who  thinks  you  are  unhappy  when  at  peace  j 
To  find  you  news  wh©  racks  her  subtle  head. 
And  vows — that  hcf  great  grandfather  is  dead. 

A  dearth  of  words  a  woman  need  not  fear  j 
But  'tis  a  task  indeed  to  learn —to  hear. 
In  that  the  skill  of  conversation  lies : 
That  shows  or  makes  you  both  polite  and  wise. 
Xaniippe  cries,  '*  Let  nynips  who  nought  can 
"  Be  lost  in  silence,  and  resign  the  day;      [say 
"  Aud  let  the  guilty  wife  her  guilt  confess 
'•  Bv  tame  behaviour,  and  a  s®ft  address." 
Thro'  virtue,  she  refuses  to  comply 
With  all  the  dictates  of  humanity  ; 
Thro'  wisdom,  she  refuses  to  mibmit 
To  wisdom's  rules,  and  raves  to  prove  her  wit : 
Then,  her  uni)lemish'd  honor  to  maintain, 
Rejects  her  husband's  kindness  with  disdain. 
Rut,  if  by  chance  an  ill-adapted  word 
Dro|)s  from  the  lip  of  her  u'.iwary  lord. 
Her  darling  china  in  a  whirlwind  sent,  , 

Just  intimites  the  lady's  discontent.  ' 

Wine  may  indeed  excite  the  meekest  dame  ; 
But,  keen  Xantippe,  scorning  borrow'd  flame. 
Can  vent  her  thunders,  and  her  lightnings  play, 
O'ercoolina;  gruel  and  composing  tea 
Nor  rests  by  night ;  but,  more  sincere  than  nice,    ; 
She  shakes  the  curtains  with  her  kind  advice. 
Doubly  like  Echo,  sound  is  her  delight. 
And  the  last  word  is  her  eternal  right. 
Is  't  not  enough  plagues,  wars,  and  famines  rise 
To  lash  our  crimes,  but  m^ist  our  wives  be  wise? 
Famine,  plaguCjWar,  and  anunnumber'd  throng 
Of  guilt-avenging  ills,  to  man  belong; 
VV^hat  black,  what  ceaseless  cares  besieeeour  state! 
What  strokes  vye  feel  fronj  fancy  and  from  fatei 
If  fate  forbears  as,  fancy  strikes  the  blow  ; 
We  make  misfortune,  suicides  in  woe. 
Superfluous  aid  !  uimecessary  skill ! 
Is  nature  backward  lo  tormeul  or  kill  ? 

How 
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How  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight  hell 
(That  iron  tongue 
On  foltv's  errands 
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!)f  deatlj!)  with  solemn  knell, 
IS  we  vainly  roam, 
Knocks  at  our  hearts,  and  tinds  our  thoughts 

irom  home ! 
Men  dn-j)  so  fast,  ere  life's  mid  stage  we  tread. 
Few  know  so  many  friends  ah\  e  as  dead: 
Yet,  as  immortal,  in  our  uphill  chace 
We  press  coy  fortune  wiih  unslacken'd  pace; 
Our  ardent  labors  for  the  toys  we  seek 
Join  ni2;ht  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week. 
Our  very  joys  are  anxious,  and  expire 
Between  satiety  and  lierce  desire. 
Now  what  reward  for  all  this  grief  and  toil  ? 
But  one —  a  female  Irientl's  endearing  smile; 
A  tender  smile,  our  st)rrow's  only  balm. 
And,  in  life's  tempest,  the  sad  sailor's  calm. 

How  have  I  seen  a  gentle  nymph  draw  nigh. 
Peace  in  her  air,  persuasion  in  her  eye; 
Victorious  tenderness  I  it  all  o'ercamc  ; 
Husbands  look'd  mild,  and  savages  grew  tame. 

The  sylvan  race  our  acti\e  nymphs  pursue  ; 
Man  is  not  all  the  game  they  have  in  view  : 
In  woods  and  fields  their  glory  they  complete. 
There  Master  Betty  leaps  a  five-barr'd  gate  ; 
M  hile  fair  Miss  Charles  to  toilets  is  confin'd, 
Nor  rashly  tempts  the  barb'rous  sun  and  wind. 
Some  nymphs  aflect  a  more  heroic  breed, 
And  vault  from  hunters  to  the  manged  steed  ; 
Command  his  prancings  with  a  martial  air  ; 
And  Fobert  has  the  forming  of  the  fair. 

More  than  one  steed  must  Delia's  empire  feel. 
Who  siis  triumphant  o'er  the  flying  vviieel  : 
And,  as  she  guides  it  thro'  th' admiring  throng  I 
W^ith  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong  ! 
Graceful  as  John  she  moderates  the  reins. 
And  whistles  sweet  her  diuretic  strains, 
Sosostris-like,  such  charioteers  as  these 
!May  drive  six  harness'd  monarchs,if  they  please. 
They  drive,  row,  run,  with  love  of  glory  smit ; 
I.>eap,  swim,  shoot  flying,  and  pronounce  on  wit. 

O'er  the  belles  let'tres  lovely  Daphne  reigns, 
Again  the  god  Apollo  wears  her  chains. 
With  legs  loss'd  high  on  her  sophee  she  sits. 
Vouchsafing  audience  to  contending  wits  ; 
Of  each  performance  she  's  the  final  test; 
One  act  read  o'er,  she  pro))hesies  the  rest  ; 
And  then  pronouncing  with  decisive  air. 
Fully  convinces  all  the  town  — she  's  fair. 
Had  lovely  Daphne  Heeatessa's  face, 
How  would  her  elegance  of  taste  decrease  ! 
Some  ladies"  judgement  in  their  features  lies, 
And  all  their  genius  sparkl-'s  from  their  eyes. 

But  hold,  she  cries,  lampooner!  haveacare: 
Must  1  want  common  sense  because  I  'm  fair? 
Oh  no  !  see  Stella  :  her  eyes  shine  as  bright 
As  if  her  tongue  was  never  in  the  right; 
And  yet  what  real  learning,  judgement,  fire! 
She  seems  inspir'd,  and  can  herself  inspire. 
How  then  (if  malice  rul'd  not  all  the  hvir) 
Could  Dajihne  publish,  and  could  she  forbear? 
We  grant  that  beauty  is  no  bar  to  sense. 
Nor  iij  "t  a  sanction  fbr  ijnpertinenee. 


Sempronialik'dherman,  and  well  she  might. 
The  youth  in  person  and  in  parts  was  bright ; 
Possess'd  of  ev'ry  virtue,  grace,  and  art. 
That  claims  just  enjpire  o'er  the  female  heart. 
Fie  met  her  passion,  all  her  sighs  return'd,^. 
And  m  full  raa;e  of  youthful  ardor  burn'd. 
Large  his  possessions,  and  beyond  her  own  : 
Their  bliss  the  thenie  and  en\y  of  the  town. 
The  day  was  fix'd  ;  when,  with  one  acre  more. 
In  stepdeform'd,  debauch'd,  diseas'd  threescore. 
The  fatal  sequel  I  thro'  shame  forbear : 
Of  pride  and  av'rice  who  can  cure  the  fair  ? 

Man 's  rich  wiih  little,  were  hisjudgemenl  true. 
\atureis  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few  ; 
Those  few  wants  answer  u  bring  sincere  delights. 
But  fools  create  themselves  new  appetites. 
Fancy  and  pride  seek  things  at  vast  pxpcnce, 
Which  relish  nor  to  reason  nor  to  sense. 
When  surfeit  or  unthankfulness  destroys, 
In  nature's  narrow  sphere,  our  solid  joys. 
In  fancy's  airy  land  of  noise  and  show. 
Where  nought  but  dreams, no  real  pleasures  grow, 
Like  cats  in  air  pumps,  to  subsist  we  strive 
On  joys  too  thin  to  keep  the  snul  alive. 

Lemira's  sick,  make  haste,  the  doctor  call  : 
He  comes;  but  where 's  his  patient?  At  the  ball. 
The  doctor  stares,  her  woman  curt'sies  low. 
And  cries,  ♦*  My  lady.  Sir,  is  always  so. 
"  Diversions  put  her  maladies  to  flight ;   [night. 
**  True,  she  can't  stand,  but  she  can  dance  all 
**  1  've  known  my  lady  (for  she  loves  a  tune) 
"  For  fevers  take  an  opera  in  June  ;  [bold, 

"  And  though  perhaps  you'll  think  the  practice 
"  A  midnight  park  is  sov'reign  for  a  cold. 
'*  With  colics,  breakfasts  of  green  fruit  agree; 
*•  With  indigestions,  supper  just  at  three." 
A  strange  alternative  !  replies  Sir  Hans  ; 
Must  women  have  a  doctor,  or  a  dance  ? 
Tho'  sick  to  death,  aWroad  they  safely  roam  ; 
But  droop  and  die,  in  perfect  health  at  home. 
For  Avant  —  but  not  of  health  —  are  ladies  ill ; 
And  tickets  cure  beyond  the  doctor's  pill. 

Alas !  my  heart,  \\o\v  languishingly  fair 
Yon  lady  lolls  !  with  what  a  tender  air ! 
Pale  as  a  young  dramatic  author,  when 
O'er  darling  lines  fell  Cibber  waves  his  pen. 
Is  her  lord  angry,  or  as  Viny  *  chid  ? 
Dead  is  her  fatlier,  or  the  mask  forbid  ? 
"  Late  sitting  up  has  turn'd  her  roses  white." 
Why  went  she  not  to  bed?  *'  Because  'twas 

*•  night." 
Did  she  then  dance  or  play?  *'  Nor  this  or  that." 
Well  nij.!;ht  soon  steals  away  in  pleasing  chat. 
*'  No,  all  alone,  her  pray'rsshe  rather  chose, 
'*  Than  be  that-wretcn  to  sleep  till  morningrose." 
Then  Lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade. 
Goes  with  the  fashionable  owls,  to  bed. 
This  her  pride  covets,  this  her  health  denies  ; 
Her  sold  is  silly,  but  her  body 's  wise. 

Others  with  curious  arts  dmi  charms  revive 
And  triumph  in  the  bloom  of  fifty-five. 
You  in  the  morning  a  fair  nymph  invite, 
I  To  keep  her  word  a  biown  one  comes  at  nigbt ; 

Next 
•  Lap"dog. 
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Islcxt  day  she  slnncs  in  flossy  biack  and  then 
llevulves  lato  her  native  red  again. 
Liktadovc'a  neck,  sue  shifts  lieriransientchanns, 
And  is  lier  own  dear  rival  in  your  aHha. 
BiU  one  admirer  haa  ihe  jiainted  lass  ; 
Nor  finds  that  onebut  in  lier  icokiiig-glass. 
Yet  Laura  's  beautiful  to  such  exces:^, 
That  all  her  artscaroe  makes  her  please  the  less; 
To  deck  the  female  clieck  He  only  kriows. 


With  what  well-acted  traiisport  will  she  say, 
*  Well,  sure,  we  were  so  happy  yesterday! 
'  And  then  that  charnhnn;  party  for  to-morrow  V 
Tho'  well  bhe  knows  'twill  languish  into  sorrow. 
But  she  dares  never  boast  the  present  hourj 
So  gross  that  cheat,  it  is  beyond  her  pow'r. 
For  such  is  or  our  weakness  or  our  curse. 
Or  rather  such  cxtr  crime,  which  still  is  vvorse. 
The  present  moment,  like  a  wife,  w^  shun. 


Who  paints  less  fair  the  lily  and  the  rose,  [pours,    And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  it  is  our  o.vn. 


'    How  gay  they  smile  !  such  blessmgs  nature 
O'erstock'd  mankinrl  er.joy  but  half  her  stoies  ; 
In  distant  wilds,  by  human  ey«s  unseen, 
She  rears  her  flow'rs,  atidsprcads  her  velvetgrcen. 
Pure  gnrgliHg  rills  the  ioneiy  desart  trace. 
And  waste  their  nmsic  on  ilie  sa\age  race. 
Is  Nature  then  a  niggard  of  her  bliss  ? 
Repine  wc  guiltless  in  a  world  like  this? 
But  our  lewd  ta:stes  her  lawfid  charms  refuse. 
And  painted  art's  deprav'd  allurements  choose. 
Such  Fulvia's  passion  for  the  town  ;   fresh  air 
(An  odd  eft'ect !)  gives  vapors  to  the  fair  : 
Green  tields,  and  shady  groves, andcryslalsprings, 
And  larks  and  nightingales,  are  odious  things  : 
Butsmoke, anddust, and  uoise,andcrowd«, delight; 
And  to  be  prest  to  death,  transports  her  quite. 
Where  silver  riv'iets  ])lav  thro'  rlow'ry  meads. 
And  woodbines  give  their  svfeets,  and  limes  their 
Black  kennels'  absent  odors  she  regrets,  [siiudes. 
And  stops  her  nose  at  beds  of  violets. 

Is  stormy  life  preferr'd  to  this  serene  ? 
Or  is  the  public  to  the  private  scene? 
Retir'd,  we  tread  a  smooth  and  open  way ; 
Thro'  briers  and  branddes,    in    the  world  we 
Stiff  opposition,  and  perplex'd  debate,       [stray, 
And  thorny  care,  and  rank  and  slinging  iiatc, 
W' hich  choke  our  pa-^sage,  our  career  control. 
And  wound  the  firmest  tenijier  of  the  soul. 
O  sacred  solitude,  divine  retreat! 
Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  oi  the  great  1 
By  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  tnv  waving  shade, 
W'e  court  fair  Wisdom,  that  celestial  maid  : 
The  genuine  offspring  of  her  iov'd  embrace 
(Strangers  on  earth  !)  are  Innocence  and  Peace. 
There,  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  ashore. 
We  smile  to  hi-ar  tl'ie  distant  tempest  roar  ; 
There,  blest  with  health,  with  business  nnper- 
This  life  we  relish  and  ensure  the  next  ;[plcx'd. 
There  to  the  Muses  sjwrt  ;  these  numbers  free, 
Pierian  Eastbury  1  I  owe  to  thee. 

There  sport  the  Muses  but  nf)t  here  alone; 
Their  sacred  force  Amelia  feels  in  tmvn. 
Naught  but  a  genius  can  a  genius  lit  j 
fV  wit  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  wit. 
Both  wits  !  tho'  miracles  are  said  to  cease, 
Three  days,  three  wond'rous  davs  they  liv'd  in 
Withthefourth  snu  a  warm  di.-pute  arose  [peace; 
On  Durfey's  poesy,  and  Bunyan's  prose. 
The  learned  war  both  wage  with  equal  force. 
And  the  fifth  morn  concluded  the  divorce. 

Phoebe,  tho'  she  possfjsses  nothing  less. 
Is  proud  of  being  rich  in  happiness; 
Laboriously  pursues  delusive  toys. 
Content  with  pains,  since  they  're  reputed  joys. 


Pleasures  are  few,  and  fewer  we  enjoy  ; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and  coy  i 
We  strive  to  grasp  it,  with  our  utmost  skill. 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still  : 
If  scis'd  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains; 
What  is  it  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins? 

As  Flavia  in  her  glass  an  angel  spies,, 
Pride  whispers  in  her  ear  pernicious  lies  ; 
Tells  her,  while  she  surveys  a  face  so  fine. 
There  's  no  satiety  of  charms  divine  : 
Hence,  if  her  lover  yawns,  all  chang'd  appears 
Her  temper,  and  she  melts  (sweet  soul!)  in  tears. 
She,  fond  and  young,  last  week  her  wish  enjoy'd. 
In  soft  anmsement  all  the  night  employ'd  ; 
The  morning camCjwhenStrephon  waking  found 
(Surprising sightl)  his  bride  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
*  What  niiracle,'saysSirephon,'iuakcs  thee  weep?' 
*Ah  barbarous  man  !'  she  cries,  •  how  could  you 
Men  love  a  mistress  as  they  love  a  feast;[sleep?' 
How  grateful  one  to  touch,  and  one  to  taste  I 
Yet  sure  there  is  a  certain  time  of  day, 
We  wish  our  nuhtress  and  our  meat  away. 
But  soon  the  saied  a|}petites  return  : 
Again  our  stomachs  crave,  our  bosoms  burn. 
Eternal  love  let  Man  then" never  swear  ; 
Let  women  never  triumph,  lior  despair. 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  too  niucii  the  warmorchill; 
Hunger  and  love  are  foreign  to  the  will. 
There  is  indeed  a  passion  more  refin'd. 
For  those  few  nymphs  whose  charms  are  of  the 
Rut  not  of  that  unfashionable  set  [mind  : 

Is  Phillis  :  Phillis  and  her  Damon  met. 
Eternal  love  exactly  hits  her  taste  ; 
Phillis  demands  eternal  love  at  least. 
Fmbraciug  Phillis  with  soft  smiling  eyes, 
Ktornal  love  I  vow,  the  swain  replies : 
But  say,  myall,  my  ini^^tress,  and  my  friend  t 
What  day  next  week  ih'  eternity  shall  end  ? 
Some  nymphs  prefer  astronomy  to  love  ; 
Elope  from  mortal  lueR,  and  range  above. 
The  fiiir  philosoplicr  to  Rowley  flies, 
W'here  in  a  box  the  whole  creation  lies. 
She  see.^  the  plai^ets  in  tlieir  turns  advance  ; 
And  scorns,  Poiticr,  thy  sublunary  dance. 
Of  Desagulier  she  bespeaks  freph  air. 
And  Whiston  has  eni;agenients  with  the  fair. 

What  vain  exj>eriments  Sophronia  tries  ! 
Tis  not  in  air-pumps  ihe  gay  colonel  dies. 
But  tho'  to-day  this  rage  of  science  reigns 
(O fickle  sex!)  soon  end  her  learned  pains. 
Lo  1  Pug  iroin  Ju])iter  her  heart  has  got. 
Turns  out  the  stars,  and  Newton  is  a  sot. 

To turn  ;  she  never  took  the  height 

Of  Saturn,  yet  is  ever  iii  the  right : 

She 
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She  strikes  each  point  with  native  force  of  iniiul, 
M^liile  puz/lcd  learning  blunders  far  behind. 
<jracefid  to  sii';hr,  and  elegant  to  thought, 
Tile  ^reatiirevanqriish'd,and  the  wiseare  taught. 
Her  breeding  ftnisli'd,  and  her  tenijtcr  sweet ; 
"When  serious,  easy  ;  nnd  when  gav,  discreet ; 
In  glittring  scenes,  o'er  her  own  heart  severe  ; 
In  crowds  collected,  and  in  c'ourts  sincere  ; 
;      Sincere  and  warm  with  zeal  well  understood, 
;    ^She  takes  a  noble  pride  in  doing  good. 
Yet,  nor  superior  to  her  sex's  cares, 
I'lie  mode  sue  Hxes  by  the  gown  she  wears  j 
Of  silks  and  china  she  's  the  last  appeal ; 
I      In  thesjr  great  points  she  leads  the  connnonweal: 
[     And  if  disputes  of  empire. rise  between 
i'     Mechlin,  the  queen  of  lace,  and  Colbertecn, 
J.'     'Tis  doubt!  'tis  darkness!  till  suspended  fite 
Assumes  her  nod  to  close  I  he  grand  debate. 
When  such  her  mind,  why  will  the  fairexjjress 
Thfir  enudation  only  in  their  dress?  [skies, 

ikit,  oh!    the  nymph   that  mounts  above  the 
And,  gratis,  clears  religious  mysteries) 
]{esolv'd  the  chnrch'.s  welfare  to  ensure. 
And  make  herfiimily  a  sinecure. 
'J'he  theme  divine  at  cards  she  '11  i^ot  forget, 
Ikit  takes  in  texts  of  scripture  at  piquet ; 
In  those  licentious  meetings  acts  the  prude, 
'      And  thanks  her  maker  that  her  cards  are  good. 
What  angels  would  these  be,  who  thus  excel 
In  tjjeologics,  could  they  sew  as  well! 
Yd  why  should  not  the  fair  lier  text  j)ursue  ? 
Can  she  more  decently  the  doctor  woo  ? 
"  i'is  hard  too,  she  who  makes  no  use  but  cb^t 
•Of  her  religion,  should  be  barr'din  that. 

Isaac,  a  brother  of -the  canting  stain. 
When  he  has  luiock'd  at  h'p  own  skull  in  vain, 
'  •  To  beauteous  Marcia often  will  repair 
'  With  a  dark  text,  to  light  it  at  tlic  fair. 
Oh  how  his  pious  soul  exults  to  imd 
Such  love  for  holy  men  in  womankind  ! 
Charm'd  with  her  learviing,  with  what  rajiture he 
.Hangs  on  her  bosom,  iikii  an  industrious  bee! 
Hwms  romid  about  her  ;  and  wiih  all  his  povv'r 
JVvtracls  sweet  wisdom  from  so  fair  a  tiow'r  ! 

The  young  and  gay  declining,  Abra  flies 
xAt  nobl<r  game,  the  mighty  and  the  wise: 
l^it  nature  more  an  eagle  tl'ian  a  dove, 
i:'  intpiottsly  prefers  the  world  to  love. 
C'an  wealth  give  happiness?  look  round,  and  see 
What  gay  distress  !  what  splendid  misery! 
Whatever  iWtun^'  lavishly  can  pour. 
The  mind  annihilates,  ancl  calls  for  more  : 
Wealth  is  a  cheat,  believe  not  what  it  says  j 
i      Like  any  lord  it  pro.inises  —  and  pays. 
How  will  the  miser  startle  to  be  told 
Of  such  a  wotiderus  insolvent  gold  ! 
What  nature  '.vants  has  an  intrinsic  weight ; 
All  more  Is  but  the  fashion  of  the  plate. 
Which,  for  onemomeni,  charms  the  fickle  view: 
•It  chdPi^is  us  now  ;  anon  we  cast  anew. 
To  some  fresh  birth  of  fancy  more  inclin'd  : 
TheJT  \Ve<l  not  acres,  but  a'nchle  mind. 

Misto!?eir  lovers!  who  make,  worth  their  care, 
A«d  !3hi|ili'  a(GCOBa|.lit<h{tu»!tfe  wilt  win  ilie  fair. 
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The  fair,  'lis  true,  by  genius  should  be  woji. 
As  flow'rs  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  sun  j 
And  yet  in  female  scales  a  fop  outweighs. 
And  wit  must  wear  tlie  willow  with  the  bays. 
Nought  shines  so  bright  in  vain  Liberia's  eye 
As  riot,  impudence,  and  perfidy  ; 
Tiieyouthof  hre,  that  has  drunk  deep,  and  play'd. 
And  kill'd  his  man,  and  triumph'd  o'er  his  maid 5 
For  him,  as  yeiunhang'd,  shespreads  hercharms. 
Snatches  the  dear  dv>stroycr  to  her  arms, 
And  amply  gives  (tlio'  treated  long  amiss) 
The  man  of  merit  his  revenge  in  this. 

If  you  resent,  and  wish  a  woman  ill, 
Bui  tm-n  her  o'er  one  moment  to  her  wiU. 

The  languid  ladv  next  appears  in  slate. 
Who  was  not  born  to  carry  her  own  weight ; 
She  lolls,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  foreign  aid 
To  her  own  stature  lifts  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  (^rdain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom. 
She  b\  just  siages  journeys  round  the  room  ; 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 
'JV)  scale  the  Alps  —  that  is,  ascend  the  stairs. 
My  fan,  let  others  say  wdio  laugh  at  toil ; 
Fan!  hood!  glove  !  sc;u'f !  is  her  laconic  styler 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall, 
Tliat  Betty  rather  sees  than  luears  the  call : 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye. 
Pierce  out  the  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 
Oh  lie-ten  vviili  allention  most  profound! 
Her  \oice  is  but  the  shadow  wf  a  sound. 
And  h(dp  !  oh  help!  her  spirits  are  so  dead. 
One  haiul  scarce  lifts  the  other  tf)  her  head. 
If  there  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er. 
She  pants  !  she  sinks  a\\ay  !  and  is  no  more. 
Let  the  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve  ; 
Life  is  not  worth  sfj  much,  she  'd  rather  starve : 
Hut  chew  she  must,  herself,  ah,  cruel  fate ! 
That  Rosalinda  can  't  by  proxy  eat. 

An  antidote  in  female  caprice  lies 
(Kind  heaven  !)  against  the  poison  of  their  eyes,' 

I'halestris  triumphs  in  a  manly  mien  : 
Louil  is  her  acceiit,  and  her  ])hrase  obscene. 
In  fair  and  open  dealing  where's  the  shame.-' 
What  nature  dnres  to  give,  she  dares  10  name. 
Thi;.  houest  fellow  i,^  sincere  and  plain, 
And  jnstlv  gives  the  jealous  husband  pain. 
(Vain  is  the  task  to.peiiicoats  assign'd. 
If  wanton  language  sh6ws  a  naked  mind.) 
And  now  antl  thon,  to  grace  her  eloquence. 
An  oath  sn])|)lies  the' vacancies  of  sense. 
I  lark  1  the  siiriil  notes'tran.^pierce  theyieldingaFf, 
And  teach  tVie  neighb'ringeei»c>s how  to  swear. 
By  Jove,  is  faint,  an'l  for  the  simple  swaiiv  3 
She  on  the  Cln'istian  svstem  is  profane. 
But  iho'  tht"  volley  rattles  in  your  ear. 
Believe  her  dress,  she's  not  a  grenadier. 
If  ihund'ei-^s  awful,  how  much  more  oi^r  dreSid 
Whei^  J(j\t  deputes  a  ktidv  rn  his*  stead  1 
A  lady  !  pardon  my  mistaken  pen  ; 
A  shamel-ess  woman  is  the  v^kirst  of  men      '\ 

Few  to  good-  breeding  ninke  a  just  prefente,  v 
Good  breechng  is  the  blossom  of  good  sense  ; 
The  last  result  of  an  accomplish'd  mind, 
Wiihiyutwi^rd  grace,  the  bcKly's'  ^4^luo;  j(dri'<l. 

D  d     '  A  violatfcd 
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A  violated  decency  now  reigns  ; 

And  nymphs  forfaiUngs  take  peculiar  pains. 

With  Indian  painters  modern  toasts  agree. 

The  point  they  aim  at  is  deformity: 

They  throw  their  persons  with  a  hoyden  air 

Acro=;s  the  room,  and  toss  into  the  chair. 

So  far  iheir  conunerce  with  maui-;ind  is  gone, 

They  for  our  manners  have exchang'd  their  own. 

The  modest  look,  the  castigated  grace. 

The  gentle  movement,  and  slow  measur'd  pace, 

For  which  her  lovers  died,  her  parents  paid, 

Are  indecorums  with  tiie  nuKlern  maid. 

Stiff  forms  are  bad,  hut  let  not  wor^e  intrude) 

Jvor  cofiqaer  art  and  nature  to  be  rude. 

Modern  good-breeding  carry  to  its  height, 

And  Lady  D 's  self  will  he  polite. 

Ye  rising  fair !  ye  bloom  of  Britain's  isle  ! 
When  high-born  Anna  with  asoften'd  smile 
Leads  on  your  train,  and  sparkles  at  yor.r  head, 
What  seems  most  hard,  is  not  to  be  well-bred." 
Her  bright  example  with  success  pursue. 
And  al!  but  adoration  is  your  due. 

But  adoration  !  give  me  something  more. 
Cries  Lyce,  on  the  borders  of  threescore; 
Nought  treads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of  Time  ; 
lience  we  mistake  our  autiunn  for  our  prime  : 
*Tis  greatly  wise  to  know,  before  we  're  told. 
The  melancholy  news  that  we  grow  old. 
Autumnal  Lyce  carries  in  her  face 
Memento  mori  to  each  public  place. 
Oh  how  your  beating  breast  u  mistress  warms, 
Who  looks  thro'  spectacles  to  see  your  charms  ! 
Wljile  rival  undertakers  hover  round. 
And  with  Ins  spade  the  sexton  marks  the  ground, 
Intent  not  on  lier  own,  but  others'  doom, 
She  plans  new  conquests,  and  defrauds  the  tomb. 
In  vain  the  cock  has  summon  d  sprighls  away. 
She  walks  at  noon,  and  blasts  the  bloom  of  day. 
Gay  rainbow  silks  her  mellow  charms  infold, 
Ariel  nought  of  Lyce  but  herself  is  old. 
Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirkling  grace. 
And  art  has  leveU'd  her  deep-furrow'd  face- 
Her  strange  demand  no  mortal  can  approve  ; 
We'll  ask  her  blessing,  but  can  'ta^k  her  love. 
She  grants  indeed  a  lady  may  decline 
(All  ladies  but  herself)  at  ninety-nine. 

O  how  unlike  her  was  the  saaed  age 
Of  prudent  Poriia  !  her  grey  hairs  engage, 
Whose  thoughts  areswited  to  bcr  life's  dixliue. 
Virtue's  the  paint  that  can  make  wrinkles  shine. 
That,  and  that  only,  can  old  age  sustain  ; 
Which  yet  all  wisVi,  nor  know  they  >vish  for  pain. 
Not  numerous  are  our  joys  when  life  is  new. 
And  yearly  some  are  fivlllng  of  the  iev:  ; 
But  when  we  conquer  life's  meridian  stage. 
And  downward  tend  into  the  vale  of  age, 
They  drop  apace;  by  nature  some  decay. 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  away; 
Till,  naked  (mite  of  happiness,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  shroud. 

Where's  Portia  now  ?  But  Portia  left  behind 
Two  lovely  copies  of  her  form  and  mind. 
^Vhat  hea'rt  untouch'd  their  early  grief  can  view. 
Like  blushing  rose-buds  dipt  iu  morning  dew  ? 
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Who  into  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom. 
And  forms  their  minds  to  fly  from  ills  to  come  ? 
Themindwhen  turn'd  adrift,  no  rules  to  guide. 
Drives  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tidej 
Fancy  and  passion  toss  it  to  and  fro. 
Awhile  torment,  and  then  quite  sink  in  woe. 
Ye  beauteous  orphans  !  since  in  silent  dust 
Your  best  example  lies,  my  precepts  trust. 
Life  swarms  Vvithills  :  the  boldest  are  afraid; 
Where  then  is  safety  for  a  tender  maid  ? 
Unfit  for  conflict,  round  beset  with  woes. 
And  man,  whom  least  she  fears,  her  worst  of  foes! 
When  kind,  most  cruel ;  when  oblig'd  the  most. 
The  least  obliging,  and  by  favors  lost. 
Cruel  by  nature  ,  they  for  kindness  hate. 
And  scorn  you  for  those  ills  themselves  create. 
If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown. 
Twill  ever  stick  thro'  malice  of  your  own. 
Most  hard  !  in  ))leasing  \'Our  chief  glory  lies; 
And  yet  from  pleasing  your  chief  dangers  rise  : 
Then  please  the  best;  and  know,  for  men  of  sense 
Your  strongest  charnis  are  native  innocence. 
Arts  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  face, 
Fright  him  that  's  worth  your  love  from  your 
In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies ;  [embrace. 
Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you  '11  be  blest  and  wise. 
Vain  show  and  noise  intoxicate  the  brain. 
Begin  with  giddiness,  and  end  in  pain. 
Affect  not  empty  fanie  and  idle  praise, 
Which  all  those  wretches  I  descril>e  betrays. 
Your  sex's  glory  'tis  to  shine  unknown  j 
Of  all  applause  DC  fondest  of  your  own. 
Beware  the  fever  of  the  mind ;  that  thirst 
With  which  this  age  is  eminently  curst. 
To  drink  of  pleasure  but  inflames  desire. 
And  abstinence  aloiie  can  quench  the  fixe. 
Take  pain  from  life,  and  terror  from  the  tomb. 
Give  peace  in  hand,  and  j)romise  bliss  to  come. 

S  ATI  RE  VI.    /■  .' 
On  Women,     '   / 
Inscribed  to  the  lUght  Ilonoruhle  Lady  Eliza- 

heth  Germain. 
Interdum  tamen  et  toUIt  Comoedia  vocem.       Hor. 

I  SOUGHT  a  patroness,  but  sou<>:ht  in  vain  : 
Apollo  whisper'd  in  my  ear  —  "  Germain." 
I  know  Uer  not.  **  Your  reason's  somewhat  odd; 
"  Who  knows  his  patron  now?"  replied  the  god. 
**  Men  write,  to  me  and  to  the  world  unknown  ; 
**Theu  steal  great  names  to  shield  them  from 

**  the  town. 
**  Detected  worth,  like  heauty  disarray'd, 
**  To  covert  flies,  of  praise  itself  afraid  ; 
''*  Should  she  refuse  to  patronize  your  lays, 
"  In  vengeance  write  a  volume  in  lier  praise. 
*'  Nor- think  it  hard  so  great  a  length  to  run ; 
**  When  such  the  theme,  'twill  easily  l)e  done."^ 

Ye  fair  !  to  draw  your  excellence  at  length, 
Exceeds  the  narrow  bounds  of  human  strength: 
You  hear  in  miniature  your  picture  see; 
Nor  hope  from  Zincksmorejustice  than  from  me. 
Myjxjrtraits  grace  your  mind,  as  his  your  side  ; 
His  portiaitswill  inflame, mine  quench  your  pride : 

He's 
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He 's  dear,  you  frugal  ;  choose  my  cheaper  [ay, 
And  he  your  reformation  all  my  pay. 

I.avinia  is  polite,  but  not  profane  ; 
To  clmrch  as  constant  as  to  Drury-lane. 
She  decently  in  form  pays  Heav'n  its  due  j 
And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  her  pew. 
Pier  lifted  fan,  to  give  a  solemn  air, 
Conceals  her  face,  which  passes  for  a  pray'r  : 
Curt'sics  to  curt'oies  then  with  grace  succeed  ; 
Not  one  the  fair  omits,  but  at  the  creed. 
Or,  if  she  join?  the  service,  'tis  to  speak  ; 
Thro' dreadful  silence  the  pentheartmigiit  break; 
Untaught  to  bear  ii,  women  talk  away 
To  God  himself,  and  fondly  think  thev  pray. 
But  sweet  the  accent,  and  their  air  refin'd  ; 
For  they're  before  their  Maker — and  mankind: 
When  Indies  once  are  proud  of  praying  well, 
#  Satan  himself  will  toll  the  parish  bell. 

Acquainted  with  the  world,  and  quite  well 
Drusa  receives  her  visitants  in  bed  j         [bred  ; 
But,  cijaste  as  ice,  this  Vesta,  to  defy 
The  very  blackest  tongue  of  calumny, 
When  from  her  sheets  her  lovely  form  she  lifts. 
She  begs  you  just  would  turn  you  while  she  shifts. 

Those  charms  are  greatest  which  decline  the 
sight; 
That  makes  the  banquet  poignant  and  polite. 

There  is  no  woman  where  there 's  no  reserve; 
And  'tis  on  plenty  your  poor  lovers  star\'e. 

But,  with  the  modern  ftiir,  meridian  merit 
Is  a  fierce  thing  they  call  a  nymph  of  spirit. 
Mark  well  the  rollings  of  her  flaming  eye, 
And  tread  on  tiptoe,  if  you  dare  draw  nigh. 
*'  Or  if  you  take  a  lion  by  the  beard*, 
**  Or  dare  defy  the  fell  Hyrcanian  pard, 
*'  Or  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  rough  Russian  bear," 
First  makeyourwill,  and  then  converse  with  her. 
This  lady  glories  in  profuse  expence. 
And  thinks  distraction  is  magnificence  ; 
To  beggar  her  gallant,  is  some  delight ; 
To  be  more  fatal  still,  is  exquisite. 
Had  ever  nymph  such  reason  to  be  glaxl  ? 
In  duel  fell  two  lovers  ;  one  ran  mad. 
Her  foes  their  honest  execrations  pour  ; 
Her  lovers  only  should  detest  her  more. 
Thrice  happy  they  who  think  I  boldly  feign, 
And  starlleat  a  mistress  of  my  brain. 

Flavia  is  constant  to  her  old  gallant. 
And  generoiisly  supports  him  in  his  want. 
But  marriage  is  a  fetter,  is  a  snare, 
A  hell  no  lady  so  polite  can  bear. 

She  '^  faithful,  she 's observant,  ai,id  with  pains 
Her  angel  brood  of  bastards  she  maintains, 
Nor  least  advantage  has  the  fair  to  plead. 
But  that  of  guilt  above  the  marriage  bed. 

Amasia  hates  a  prude,  and  scorns  restraint ; 
Whate'er  she  is,  she  '11  not  appear  a  saint ; 
Her  soul  superior  flies  formality  : 
So  gay  her  air,  her  conduct  is  so  free, 
,,  Some  might  snsj)ect  the  nymph  not  over  good  — 
'  Nor  would  they  be  mistaken  if  they  should. 
Unmarried  Abra  puts  on  formal  airs;  [pray'rs. 
Her  cushion  's  threadbare  with  h(<T  constant 


Her  only  grief  is,  that  she  cannot  b« 

At  once  ezigag'd  in  pray'r  and  charity. 

And  this,  to  "do  her  justice,  must  be  said  : 

''  Who  would  not  think  that  Abra  was  a  maid?'* 

Some  ladies  are  too  beauteous  to  be  wed  ; 
For  where 's  the  man  that's  worthy  of  their  bed? 
If  no  disease  reduce  her  pride  before, 
Lavinia  will  be  ravish'd  at  threescore. 
Then  she  submits  to  venture  in  the  dark  ; 
And  nothing  now  is  wanting- — but  her  spark. 

Lucia  thinks  happiness  consists  in  state  ; 
Slie  weds  an  idiot,  but  she  eats  in  plate. 

The  goods  of  fortune  which  her  soul  possess> 
Arc  but  the  grouml  of  mnnade  hapj)iness. 
The  riide  material  ;  wisdom  add  to  this. 
Wisdom  the  sole  artificer  of  bliss. 
She,  from  herself,  if  so  compeU'd  by  need, 
Of  thin  content  can  draw  the  subtle  thread  ; 
But  (no  detraction  to  her  sacred  skill) 
If  she  can  work  in  gold,  'tis  better  still. 

If  Tullia  had  been  blest  with  half  her  sense, 
None  could  too  much  admire  her  excellence. 
But  since  she  can  make  error  shine  so  bright. 
She  thinks  it  vr^gar  to  defend  the  right. 
With  understanding  she  is  quite  a'er-run  ; 
And  by  too  great  accomplishments  undone. 
With  skill  she  vibrates  her  eternal  tongue. 
For  ever  most  divinely  in  the  wrong. 

Naked  in  nothing  should  a  woman  be. 
But  veil  her  very  wit  with  modesty  ; 
Let  man  discover.  Let  not  her  display. 
But  yield  her  charms  of  mind  with  sweet  delay. 

For  jjleasure  furm'd,  perversely  some  believe, 
To  make  themsfl-vcs  important,  men  must  grieve. 
Le^bia  the  fair,  to  fire  her  jealous  lord, 
Fretends  the  foj)  she  laughs  at  is  ador'd. 
In  vain  she  's  ))roud  of  secret  innocence  ; 
The  fact  she  feigns  Avere  scarce  a  wofse  offence. 

INIira,  endow'd  with  ev'ry  charm  to  bless, 
lias  no  design  but  on  her  husband*!)  peace  ; 
He  lov'd  her  much,  and  greatly  was  he  mov'd 
At  small  inquietudes  ij^i  her  he  lov'd. 
"  How  charming  this'." — The  pleasure  lasted 

long; 
Now  ev'rv  <lay  th6  fit  comes  thick  and  strong  ; 
At  last  he  found  the  charmer  only  feign'd  ; 
And  was  diverted  when  he  should  lie  pain'd* 
What  greater  vengeance  have  the  Gods  in  store? 
How  tedif)us  life,  now  she  can  plague  no  more  ! 
She  tries  her  thousand  arts,  but  none  succeed} 
She's  forc'd  a  fever  to  procure  indeed  : 
Thus  strictly  prov'd  this  virtuous  loving  wife. 
Her  husbaiwis'  pain  was  dearer  than  her  life. 

Anxious  Mclania  rises  to  rtiy  view,  . 
Who  never  thinks  her  lover  ];ays  his  due  : 
Visit,  present,  treat,  flatter,  and  adore ; 
Her  majesty  to-morrow 'calls  for  more. 
His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill. 
As  unoil'd  hinges  querulously  shrill. 
'*  You  went  last  night  with  Celia  to  the  biJl," 
You  prove  it  falf.e.  "  NotGo?  that 's  worst  ofall.'' 
Nothing  can  pleat-e  her,  nothing  no(  infhane  j 
And  arrant  contradictions  are  tiie>a)i\e. 
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Her  lover  miast  be  sad,  to  please  her  spleen  ; 
His  mirth  is  aii  inexpiable  sin  : 
For,  of  all  rivals  that  can  pain  her  hreoPt,     [rest ; 
There's  one  that  wounds  far  deeper  than  the 
To' wreck  her  quiet,  the  most  dreadful  biielf 
Is,  if  her  lover  dares  enjoy  himseh". 

And  this,  because  siie  's  cx((nisitelv  fair  ; 
Shoidd  I  dispute  her  beauty,  jiow  slie  'd  stare  1 
Hov/  would  Melania  be  surpris'd  \o  hear 
She  's  quite  deform'd  !  and  yet  the  ease  is  clear. 

What 's  female  beauty  but  an  air  divine, 
Thro' which  the  nund's  all-gentle  graces  sliinc  ? 
They,  like  the  sun,  irradiutc  all  between  ; 
The  body  charms  because  tlie  soul  is  seen. 
Hence  men  are  often  Captives  of  a  face,  - 
They  know  not  why,  of  no  peculiar  y;race  ; 
Some  forms,  though  bright,  no  mortal  nian  can 

bear; 
Some  none  resist,  though  not  exceeding  fair. 

Aspasia's  liighly  born,  and  nicidy  bred, 
Of  taste  refin'd,  in  lite  and  maniiers  read, 
Yet  reaps  no  fruit  from  her  superior  sense, 
But  to  be  tea-'d  by  her  own  excellence. 
"  Folks  arc  so  awkward  !  tln'ngs  so  uujjolite  !." 
She  's  elegantly  pain'd  i'rom  morn  to  night. 
Her  delicacy's  shock'd  where'er  .she  goes  ; 
Each  creature's  imperfections  are  her  wv)es. 
Heaven  by  its  favors  has  the  fair  distre?s'd, 
And  pour'd  such  blessings  —  that  she  can't   be 
blest.     '  [spring, 

Ah  !  why  so  vain,  though   blooming  in  tlu' 
Thou  shining,  frail,  ador'di  and  wretched  thiiig! 
Old  age  will  come,  disease  may  coiuc  before  j 
Fifteen  is  full  ris  mortal  as  threescore: 
Thy  fortune  and  thy  charms  may  soon  decay  ; 
But  grant  these  fugitives  prolong  their  stay. 
Their  basis  totters,  their  foundation  sliakes. 
Life  thitt  supports  thcjn  in  a  moment  breaks. 
Then  wrouglit  into  tiie  soul  let  virtue  shine  j 
The  ground  eternal,  as  the  work  divine. 

Julia's  a  manager,  she  's  born  for  rule, 
And  knows  her  wiser  husband  is  a  fool  ; 
A.ssembries  holds,  and  spiuij  tlie  subtle  thread 
That  guides  the  lover  to  his  fair  one's  bed  3 
For  dilhcult  amours  can  smooth  the  \f&y, 
And  tetrder  letters  dictate  or  convey. 
But,  if  depriv'd  of  such  iuipoitant  carts, 
Her  wisdom  condescends  to  less  affairs. 
For  her  own  breakfast  she  Ml  [>roje<'t  a  scheme. 
Nor  take  her  tea  without  a  stratagem  ; 
pTesidt;s  o'er  triHes  with  a  serious  face. 
Important  by  the  virtue  of  grimace. 

Ladies  jjupreme  among  ainusenienti  reign. 
By  nature  born  to  soothe  and  entertain  ;  • 
Their  prudence  in  a  share  of  follv  liffs-, 
Why  will  thev  be  so  weak  as  tu  be  wise  ? 

Syrcnna  is  foi''ever  in  extremes, 
And  witli  a  venji^eance  she  commands  or  blames. 
Conscious  of  her  discernment,  which  is  good. 
She  strains  too  much  to  make  it  understood. 
Her  judgement  just,  her  sentenc^e  is  too  jtrong  ; 
Because  she  'ij  right,  she  ',s  ever  in  the  wrong. 

Brunctta  's  wise  in  actions  great  and  rare ; 
Bat  <=coms  ou  trilies  to  btigtow  her  care. 
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Thus  cv'ry  hour  I^runetta  is  to  blame. 
Because  .th'  occasion  is  beneath  her  aim. 
Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear; 
Small  sandsthemountain,momentsnntketlie.year. 
And  trifles  life.     Vour  care  to  trifles  give,         1 
Or  you  may  die  before  you  truly  live.      -    .      ' 

Co  breakfast  with  Alicia  ;  there  \ou  '11  see 
Simplex  munditiis,  to  the  last  degree. 
Unlac'd  her  stays,  her  nighi-gown  is  untied. 
And  what  she  has  of  head-dress  is  aside. 
She  dvawls  lier  Aords,  and  waddles  in  her  pace ; 
Unwash'dhcrhands,andmuchbcsnufrdherfacc. 
A  nail  vmout,  and  head  uncomb'd  she  loves  j 
And  would  draw  onjack-bootsassoon  as  gloves  j 
Gloves  by  queen  Bess's  maidens  might  be  mist. 
Her  blcss^ed  eyes  ne'er  saw  a  female  list. 
Lovers,  beware  !   to  wound  how  can  she  fall 
Witli  scarlet  finger  and  longjelLy  nail  ? 
For  Hervey  the  fust  wit  she  cannot  be  ; 
Nor,  cruel' Richard,  tlie  liist  toast  for  thee. 
Since  full  each  other  station  of  renown, 
Who  would  not  be  the  greatest  trapes  in  town? 
Women  were  made  to  give  our  eyes  delight ;  / 
A  female  sloven  is  an.  odious  sight.  / 

l^iir  Isabella  is  so  fond  of  fame. 
That  her  dear  self  is  her  eternal  theme ! 
Thrf)'  hopes  of  contradiction  oft  she  '11  say, 
'*  Mcthinks  I  look  so  v.vetchedly  to-day  !" 
)A'hen  nK)St  the  v/orld  applauds  vou,  most  be- 
'Tis  often  less  a  blessjiig  ifian  a  snare,     [ware  : 
Distrust  iriankind  ;  with  your  own  heart  confer^ 
And  dread  even  ihere  to  fmd  a  flatterer. 
T'.ie  breath  of  otliers  raises  our  rcno^\■n ; 
Our  own  as  surely  blows  the  pageant  down  ; 
Take  up  no  more  th.an  vou  by  worth  can  claim. 
Lest;  soon  you  prove  a  bankrupt  in  your  fame. 

But  own  I  must  in  this  perverted  age. 
Who  most  deserve  can't  always  most  engage. 
So  far  is  v.orth  from  making  glory  sure. 
It  often  In'nders  what  it  should  procure. 
Whofn  praisev.'e  most?  the  virtuous,  brave,  and 
No  ;  wretches  whom  in  secret  we  despise,  [wise? 
And  who  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  cause  ? 
No  rival 's  rais'd  by  such  discreet  applause  ; 
And  yet  of  credit  it  lays  in  a  store. 
By  which  our  spleen  may    wound  true  worth 

ilic  more. 
Ladies  there  arc  who  think  one  crime  is  all  ; 
Can  women  then  no  way  but  backward  fall  ? 
So  sweet  is  tlv^t  one  crime  t!iey  don't  pursue. 
To  |>ay  its  loss,  they  think  all  others  few. 
Who  hyld  that  crime  so  dear  must  never  claim 
Of  injur'd  modesty  the  sacred  name. 

But  Clio  thus:  *'  What!  railing  without  end.^ 
'•  Mean  task!  ho\y  much  more  gen'rous  to  com* 

**  mend  !" 
Yci,  to  commend  as  vou  are  wont  to  do. 
My  kind  instructor  and  example  too. 

•'  Daj)hnis,"  says  Clio,  "  has  a  charming  eye  ; 
'*  What  pity  'tis  her  shoulder  is  awry  ! 
"  A spafia's'shajje -indeed —  but  then  her  air  — 
•*  Ttie  man  has  parts  who  \\ndi\  destruction  there. 
"  Abneria's  ^yit  has  something  that 's  divijie  ; 
**  And  wit's euQugh"— how  few  in  all  ihingsshine! 

**  ScliiKU 
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Selima  serves  her  friends,  relieves  the  poor  — 
•*  Who  was  it,  said  SeHma's  near  tlireer^core  ? 
"  At  Lucia's  uialch  1  from  my  soul  rejoice, 
'*  The  world  congratulated  so  -^vise  a  choice ; 
**  His  lordsliip's  rent-roll  is  rxceeding  <i;reat : 
*'  But  mi)rt<;ages  will  sap  the  best  estate. 
'*  ]n  Shirley's  form  iYii<ji;ht  cher«biins  appear, 
•'  But  then  — she  has  a  freckle  ojj  her  car." 
Without  a  but,  Hortensia  she  com'.nenfls, 
The  first  of  women,  and  the  best  of  iViends  5 
Owns  her  in  ]:)erson,  wit,  fame,  vir4tie  bright; 
]5ut  1/ow  comes  this  to  pa-os? — she  died  last  ni;i;lit. 

Tims  nymphscommend,  v.dio  yet  at  satire  rail ; 
Indeed  that's  needless,  if  such  praise  prevail; 
And  whence  such  praise?  our  vindence  is  thrown 
On  otlicrs'  fame,  thro'  fondness  for  our  own. 

Of  rank  and  riches  proud,  CleOra  frowns  j 
For  are  not  coronet-  akin  to  crowns  ? 
Her  greedy  eve,  and  her  sublime  address, 
The  hieio-ht  of  avarice  and  joride  confes.*. 
You  seek  perfecti'.nis  wortliy  of  her  rank  ; 
(to,  seek  for  her  perfections  at  tlie  bank. 
By  wealth  untpiench'd,  by  reason  uncontroU'd, 
For  ever  burns*  her  sacred  thirst  of  <j;old. 
As  fond  of  fivcpence  as  tite  veriest  cit. 
And  quite  as  much  detested  as  a  wit. 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine'? 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wdsdom  from  the  n)ine? 
AVisdtmi  to  gold  ]n-ofer,  for  'tis  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune  tiian  our  happiness  ; 
That  happiness  wdiich  great  otiesnfien  see. 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree. 
Themselves  unblest :  the  poor  arc  only  poor  ; 
IJut  what  are  they  who  droop  amid  their  store? 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state. 
The  happy  only  are  the  truly  great. 
Peasanls  enjoy  like  appetites  w'ith  kings, 
And  those  be^t  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
i  'ould  both  our  InrUes  buy  but  one  new  sense. 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  large  exjience. 
Since  not,  those  pomps  wdiich  to  ihe  ,<j;re4t  belong 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  njark  them  frosn  the  throng. 
See,  how  ihcv  beg  an  alms  of  ilattcr\- ! 
They  lairguish  !  oh  support  them  vvitli  a  lye  I 
A  decent  competence  we  fidiy  taste  • 
Jt  strikes  our  sense,  and  gr\es  a  constant  feast  : 
More,  \re  perceive  by  dint  of  thought  alone  ^ . 
The  rich  must  labor  to  possess  their  own, 
To  feel  their  great  abundance  ;  and  request 
Their  humble  friends  to  help  them  to  be  blest ; 
To  see  their  treasurer,  hear  iheir  glory  told,^ 
Andaidthewretched  impotencii  of  gold,  [divine, 

But  some,grcal  souls!  and  touclt'd  with  warmth 
Give  g<dfl  a  i')rict?,  and  teach  its  beams  to  shine. 
All  hoarded  treasures  they  repute  a  load, 
Nor  tkink  their  wealth  their  own,  till  well  he- 
Grand  reservoirs  of  j)ul->lic  happiness,     [siow'd. 
Thro' secret  streams  ditTusively  they  l^less :  [view, 
^  And  vvhili'  their  bounties  glide  conceal'n  from 
^Relieve our  wants,  and  spare  our  blushes  too. 
But  satire  is  my  task,  and  these  destroy 
Uer  ^Fooijiy  province  and  malignant  joy. 
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lie!;)  me,  ye  misers  !  help  me  to  complain. 
And  blast  our  ctnnmon  enemy,  Germain  : 
But  our  invectives  mu^t  despair  success ; 
For  next  U)  praise,  she  values  nothing  less. 

Wliat  })icture  's   yonder,    looseii'd   from   its 
Or  is  't  Austuria,  that  aifecled  dame  ?    [frame? 
The  brightest  forms,  thro'  ati'ectaiion,  itide 
To  strange  new  tl  lings,  which  nature  tiever  made; 
l''rown  not  ye  fair !   so  umch  your  sex  we  prize. 
We  hate  those  arts  that  take  you  from  our  eyes. 
In  Albucinda's native  grace  is  seen 
VMiat  you,  who  labcr  at  perfection,  mean. 
Short  is  the  mie.  and  to  be  learnt  with  ease  ; 
Retain  your  gentle  selves,  and  you  must  please. 
Here  might  i  sing  (jf  Mennina's  mincing  mien. 
And  all  the  muveuients  of  the  soft  machine 
How  two  red  li[)S  alVectcd  zephyrs  blow. 
To  cool  the  bohea",  and  inflame  the  beau  ; 
While  one  white  finger  and  a  llumd)  consj)ire 
Vo  lift  the  cup  and  make  the  world  admire. 

Tea  !   how  I  treu)ble  at  thy  fatal  stream  ! 
As  Lethe^drciidful  to  the  love  of  fame. 
What  devastations  on  thy  banks  are  seen  1 
Wliat  shades  of  mighty  names  which  once  have 
A  hetacondj  of  characters  supplies  [been  ! 

Thy  painted  altar's  daily  sacrifice  ; 
H — ,  P — ,  B— ,  aspers'd  by  thee  decay. 
As  grains  of  finest  sugars  melt  away, 
Atid  recommend  tliee  more  to  mortal  taste  : 
Scandal 's  the  s^veeriier  of  a  female  feast. 

But  this  inhuman  triumph  shall  decline, 
y\nd  thy  revolving  Xiii^ids  call  for  wine; 
Spirits  no  lon";er  shall  serve  under  thee; 
But  reign  in  tny  o'>vn  cun,  exploded  tea  ! 
Gitronia's  nr>se  declares  tny  ruin'nigh  ; 
And  wdio  dares  gi\:e.  Gitronia's  nose  the  lye  *  ? 

The  ladies  long  at  men  of  drink  exclami'd. 
And  w  hat  impair'd  both  health  and  virtue  blam'tl. 
At  length, ,10  rescue  man,  thcgcn'rous  lass 
Sttde  from  her  consort  the  pernicious  glass. 
As  glorious  as  the  British  queen  rcnown'd, 
Who  suek'd  the  poison  ffomherhusband'swound. 

Nor  to  the  glass  alojie  are  nvmphs  incliii'd. 
But  cv'ry  bolder  vice  of  bold  mankind. 

O  .hncnal  !   for  thy  se\erer  rage, 
To  lash  the  ranker  follies  of  our  age  ! 
Arc  there  among  the, females  of  our  isle 
Such  faults  at  which  it  is  a  fault  to  smile? 
There  are.  Vice,  once  by  modest  nature  chain'd. 
And  legal  ties,  expatiates  unrc*strain'd  ; 
Without  thin  decencv  held  up  to  view, 
iVaked  she  stalks  o'er  law  and  gospel  too. 
Our  matrons  lead  such  exemplarv,  lives. 
Men  sigh  in  vain  f  n-  norie  but  for  their  wives  ; 
Who  marry  to  be  ^ree^.,  to  range  the  more, 
Atid  wed  oncvuian  to  wanton  with  a  score. 
Abroad  too  kiiH,  at  home  'tis  stcdfast  hate. 
And  one  eternal  tempest  of  delsate. 
W^hat  foul  eruj^tions  from  n.  look  most  meek! 
What  thunders  bursting  from  a  dimplerl cheek! 
Their  pa'^sjions  bear  it  with  a  lofty  hand  ; 
But  then  their  reason  is  at  due  command. 


*  S- 
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Is  there  whom  you  detest,  ami  seek  his  Hfe? 
Trust  no  soul  \\'ith  the  secret  —  but  his  wife. 
VV'i\«cs  wonder  that  their  conduct  I  condemn, 
And  ask,  what  kindred  is  a  spouse  to  them  ? 

What  swarms  of  am'rons  grandmothers  I  see, 
And  misses,  aniient.  in  iniquity!  ['''n- 

What  blasJing  whispers,  and  what  loud  deciaiin- 
V/hat!ying,drinking,ba\vdiup:,svvearing,ciaming! 
Friendship  so  cold,  such  warm  incontinence. 
Such  f'.riping  av'rice,  such  profuse  expence. 
Such  dead  devotion,  such  a  zeal  for  crimes, 
Sucii  hcens'd  ill,  such  masquerading  times. 
Such  venal  faith,  such  misa{:)^)li€d  applause, 
Such  flatter'd  guilt,  and  such  inverted  laws. 
Such  diss(>lution  thro'  the  whole  I  find, 
^'I'is  not  a  world,  hut  chaos  of  mankind,  [belle 
Since  Sundays  have  no  halls,  the  we!]-dresi'd 
Shines  in  a  [>cw,  but  sn)iles  to  hear  of  hell  j 
And  casts  an  eye  of  sweet  disdain  on  all 

Who  listen  less  to  C ns  than  St.  Paul. 

Atheists  have  been  but  rare  since  nature's  birth  j 
Til!  now  she-atheists  ne'er  apjjear'd  on  earth  ; 
Yc  n.cn'  of  deep  researches,  say  A\hence  springs 
Tiiis  daring  character  in  tim'rous  things, 
VVho  start  at  feathers,  from  an  insect  fly, 
A  match  for  nothing — but  the  Deity  ?'      [own 
But,  not  to  wrong  the  fair,  the  Aiuse  must 
Jn  this  pt'.rsuit  they  court  not  fame  alone; 
Bur  join  to  that  a  more  substantial  view  — 
*'  From  thii)king  free,  to  be  free  agents  too." 
They  strive  with  their  own  hearts,  and  keep 

them  down 
Jn  complaisance  to  all  the  fools  in  to%\-n. 
Oil  how  ilicy  trcnd)lc  at  the  name  of  j)rude! 
And  die  witn  shame  at  thought  of  being  good  ! 

I'or  what  will  Artimis,  the  ricii  and  gay, 
Wiiat  will  the  wits,  that  is,  the  coxcombs  say? 

'I  hey  heaxcii  defy,  to  earth's  vile  dregs  a  slave  j 
'i  hro*  cowardice  most  execrably  brave. 

With  our  own  judgements  durst  we  to  comply. 
In  virtue  should  we  live,  in  glory  die. 

iiise  tlien,  my  Muse,  in  honest  fury  rise ! 

They  djread  a  Satire  who  'lefy  the  sties. 

Atheists  are  few;  most  nymphs  a  go<i-head 

And  r,cthin:V  but  his  attributes  dethrone,   [own, 

Froui  Athci.sts  far,  they  stedflistly  believe 

God  is,  and  is  ahniglity— to  forgne. 

His  other  excellence  they  '11  not  dist>nte  ; 

But  mercy,  sure,  is  his  ciiief  attribute. 

Shall  pleasures  of  a  short  duration  chain 

A  lady'h  soul  in  CAcrlasting  pain? 

W  ili  the  great  Author  us  poor  worms  destroy", 

ror  now,  and  then,  a  sip  of  transient  joy  ? 

I^«'.  he  '?  for  c'  er  in  a  sn'.iling  mood  ; 

Jie  ';*  like  themselve.s,  «r  ho^v  could  he  be  good? 

And  they  bkvpheme  who  blacker  schemes  sup- 

Devoiiily,  tluis,  Jehovah  they  depose,        [pose. 

The  rui'^ !  the  jusl !  and  ser  up  m  hid  stead 

A  Ivciiy  :bai  's  perfectly  v.-eil-bred. 
* ' '  xj?.'  r  Tillotson!  ■ — be  sure  the  best  of  men — 

*'  Nor  ih-^ight  h^  more  than  thought  great  Ori- 

**  Tho'ouceupt>na  timehe  )nisbchav'd~  [gen. 

*^  poor  Satau !  doubtless  he'll  at  length  be  sav^d. 


•*  Let  priests  do  something  for  their  one  in  ten;i, 
"  It  is  tiieir  trade  ;  so  far  they're  honest  men.    ; 
"  Lettiiem  canton, since  they  havegotthe  knack,  • 
"  And  dress  their  notions  like  themsclvesinblack. 
"  Fright  us  v\ith  terrors  ofaA\t)vl(i  nnknown 
••  From  joys  of  this,  to  keep  them  all  their  own. 
"  Ot  earth's  fair  fruits,  indeed,  thcv  claim  a  fee  ; 
'*  But  then  they  leave  our  untilh'd  virtue  free. 
♦'  Virtue  's  a  jjretty  thing  to  make  a  show  : 
*'  Did  ever  mortal  write  likeRochefoucault  ?" 
Tlius  pleads  the  Devil's  fair  apologist. 
And  |)]eading,  safely  enters  on  his  list.  ^ 

Let  angel  forms  angelic  truths  nsaintain  ; 
Natvire  disjoins  the  beauteous  and  profane. 
For  what's  true  beauty  but  fair  virtue's  face.  , 
Virtue  made  visible  in  outward  grace  ? 
She,  then,  that's  haunted  with  an  impiousmind, 
Tiiemoreshecharms,themoresheshoeksmankind. 
Bui  charms  decline ;  the  fair  long  vigils  keep ; 
They  sleej)  no  more !  Qiaadrille  has  murdcr'd 

sleep  *. 
"  Poor  K — p  !  cries  Livia ;  Ihavenotbcen  there 
*'  These  two  nights ;  thepoorcreaturewilldcspair.. 
*'  I  hate  a  crowd — but  to  do  good,  yon  know — 
'*  And  people  of  condition  should  bestow." 
Convinc'd,  o'ercome,  to  K — p's  grave  matron's 
Naw  set  a  daughter,  and  now  stake  a  son  ;  [run. 
Let  health,  fame,  temper,  beauty,  fortune  fly  ; 
And  beggar  half  their  race  —  through  charity. 

hnmoital  were  we,  or  else  mortal  quite, 
I  less  s'hould  blame  this  criminal  delight ; 
But  since  the  gay  assenvbly's  gayest  room 
Is  but  an  upper  story  to  some  tomb,  j 

Mcthinks  we  need  not  our  short  beings  shun. 
And,  thought  to  fly,  content  to  be  undone  : 
Wc  need  not  buy  our  ruin  with  our  crime. 
And  give  eternity  to  murder  time.  | 

The  love  of  gaming  is  the  worst  of  ills  ; 
With  ceaseless  storms  the  bl^cken'd  soul  it  fills; 
Inveighs  at  heaven,  neglects  the  ties  of  blood. 
Destroys  the  pow'r  and  will  of  doing  good  ; 
Kills  health,  pawns  honor,  plunges  in  disgrace,' 
And, what  is  still  more  dreadful,  spoils  your  face. 

See  yonder  set  of  thieves  that  live  on  spoil. 
The  scandal  and  the  ruin  of  our  isle ! 
And  see  (strange  sight !)  amid  that  ruflF.anband, 
A  form  divine  high  wave  her  snowy  hand  ; 
That  rattles  loud  a  small  enchanted  box. 
V^'hich  lond  as  thunder  on  the  board  she  knocks. 
A 'ad  as  fierce  storms,  which  earth's  foundation 
From  iEolus's  cave  impetuous  broke,     [shook. 
From  thib  small  cavern  a  mix'd  tempest  flies, 
Fear,  rage,  convidslon,  tears,oaths, blasphemies! 
For  men,  I  tnean  the  fair  discharges  none  ; 
She.  g.uihless  creature !  swears  to  Heaven  alone. 
See  her  eyes  start,  cheeks  glow,  and  muscles 
Like  the  mad  maid  in  the  C\miean  cell,    [swell! 
Thus  that  divine  one  her  soft  nights  em[)loys ! 
Thus  tunes  her  soul  to  tender  nuptial  joys  ! 
xAiud  when  the  cruel  morning  calls  to  bed. 
And  on  her  pillow  lays  her  aching  head. 
With  the  dire  images  her  dreams  are  crown'd. 
The  die  spins  lovely,  or  the  cards  go  round  : 

imayinary 
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Imajrinary  niiii  cliarms  her  still ; 
}Ier  happy  lord  is  cuckold  hy  Spadiile  ; 
And,  if  she  's  bronfi;ht  to  bed,  'tis  ten  to  one, 
lie  itiarks  the  forehead  of  her  darhng  son. 

Oh  scene  of  horror,  and  of  wild  despair  ! 
AVhy  is  the  rich  Artides'  splendid  heir 
Constrain  d  to  quit  his  antient  lordly  seat. 
And  hide  liis  glories  in  a  mean  retreat? 
"Why  that  drawn  sword?  and  whence  thatdismal 
Why  pale  distraction  thro'  the  taniily  ?       [cry? 
See  my  lord  threatens  and  my  lady  weep. 
And  trembling  servants  from  the  iemj)est  creep. 
Why  that  gay  son  to  flistant  regions  sent? 
What  fiends  that  dau;j;httsr's  deslin'd  mMch  pre- 
Why  the  whole  house  in  sudden  ruin  laid  ?  [vent? 
Oh  nothing  b\it  —  last  night  my  lady  play'd. 

But  wanders  not  my  Satire  from  her  theme? 
Is  this  too  owing  to  the  love  of  fame  ? 
Tho'  now  your  hearts  on  lucre  are  bestow'd  ; 
'Twas  first  a  vain  devotion  to  the  mode. 
Nor  cease  we  here,  since  'tis  a  vice  so  strong. 
The  torrent  sweeps  all  womankinrl  along. 
This  may  be  said  in  honor  of  our  times. 
That  none  now  suvnddistinanish'd  by theircrlmes. 

If  sin  yon  must,  take  nature  for  your  guide. 
Love  has  some  soft  excuse  to  soothe  your  pride ; 
Ye  fiiir  apostates  from  love's  antient  pow'r! 
Can  nothin;r  ravish  but  a  golden  show'r  ? 
Can  cards  alone  5'our  e;lowing  i^uicy  seise? 
Must  CnjMd  learn  to  punt,  ere  he  can  please? 
When  you're  enamour'd  of  a  list  or  cast, 
What  can  the  preacher  more  to  make  us  chaste? 
Can  fame,  like  a  rcpique,  the  sou!  entrance  ! 
And  what  is  virtue  to  the  lucky  chance  ? 
^  Why  must  strong  youtlis  nruuarricd  pine  away? 
They  find  no  woman  disengag'd — from  j)lay. 
Why  pjue  the  married  ?  oh  severer  fate  ! 
They  find  from  play  no  disengag'd — estate. 
Flavia,  at  Imers  false  imtoucli'd,  and  hard. 
Turns  pale  and  trembles  at  a  cruel  card. 
Nor  Arria's  Bible  can  secure  her  age  ; 
Her  threescore  years  are  shnflfl^ing  with  her  page  : 
Wiiile  death  stands  by  but  till  the  game  is  done. 
To  sweep  that  stake  in  justice  long  his  own  ; 
Like  old  cards  ting'd  with  sulphur  she  takes  firej 
Or,  like  snufis  sunk  in  sockets,  blazes  higher. 
Ye  gods!  with  new  delights  inspire  the  fair; 
Or  give  us  sons,  and  snve  us  from  despair  1 

Sons,  brothers,  fathers,  husbands,  tradesmen, 
close 
In  my  complaint,  and  brand  your  sins  in  prose: 
[i    Yet  1  believe  as  firmly  as  my  creed, 

\n  spite  of  all  our  wisdom,  you  '11  proceed. 
Out  pride  so  great,  our  passion  is  so  strong, 
Advice  to  right  confirms  us  in  the  wroncj. 
I  hear  you  cry,  *'  This  fellow's  very  odd  !" 
When  you  chastise,  who  would  not  kiss  the  rod? 
But  I  've  a  charm  your  anger  shall  control. 
And  turn  your  eyes  with  coldness  on  the  vole. 

The  charm  begins!  To  yonder  flood  of  light 
That  bursts  o'er  gloomy  Britain,  turn  your  sight. 
Wiiat  guardian  pow'r  6'erwheleis  your  soul  with 
Her  deeds  are  precepts,  her  example  law.  [awe? 


'Midst  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Glows  with  a  love  of  virtue  and  of  art! 
Her  favor  is  diffus'd  to  that  degree, 
Kxcess  of  goodness  !  it  has  dawn'd  on  mc, 
When  in  my  page,  to  balance  num'rous  faults. 
Or  god-like   deeds   were   shown,    or   gcn'rous 

,  thoughts. 
She  smil'd,  mdustrious  to  be  pleas'd,  nor  knew 
From  \^  horn  my  pen  the  borrow'd  lustre  drew. 

*  TIjws  the  majestic  mother  of  mankind. 
To  her  own  charujs  most  amiably  blind. 
On  the  green  margin  innocently  stood. 
And  gnz'd  indulgent  on  the  crvstal  i\ood, 
Survey'd  the  stranger  in  the  painled  wave. 
And  siiiilingprais'd  the  beauties  which  she  gave. 

t  Inmoreilum  civil  war,  while  patriots  storm  j 
While  genius  is  but  cold  their  passion  warm  y 
While  jmblic  good  aloft,  in  pomp  tljey  wield  ; 
And  pri\ate  int'rest  shulks  bchinrj  the  shield  ; 
While  Mist  and  Wilkiui  rise  in  weekly  might. 
Make  presses  groan,  lead  senators  to  fiight ; 
l{xaltour  cofiee  with  lampoons,  and  treat 
The  pamper'd  mob  with  ministers  of  state  : 
*♦  X  WhileAie.botfromhellmakcsheroesshrink, 
**  Cries  havoc,  and  lets  loose  the  dogs  of  ink  :" 
Nor  rank  nor  sex  escajies  the  genVal  frown. 
But  ladies  arc  ripp'd  up  and  cits  knock'd  down: 
Tremendous  force!  where  even  the  victor  bleeds ; 
And  he  deserves  our  pity  that  succeeds  : 
hnmortal  Juvenal  !  and  thou  of  France  ! 
In  your  fam'd  field  my  Satire  dares  advance  j     . 
But  cuts  herself  a  track  to  you  unknown  ; 
Nor  crops  your  laurel,  but  would  raise  her  own: 
A  bold  adventure  !   but  a  safe  one  too  ! 
For  though  surpassed,  I  am  surpass'd  by  you. 

SATIRE    VII. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Rolert  TValpole. 
Carmina  turn  melius,  cum  venerit  Ipse,  canemus. 

VIRG. 

Ox  this  last  labor,  this  my  closing  strain. 
Smile,  Walpole,  or  the  Nine  inspire  in  vain. 
To  thee  'tis  due  ;  that  verso  how  justly  thine. 
Where  Brunswick's   glory  crowns   the  whole 

design ! 
That  glory  which  thy  counsels  njake  so  bright. 
That  glory  which  on' thee  reflects  a  light. 
Illustrious  commerce,  and  but  rarely  known  ! 
To  ";ive  and  take  a  lustre  from  the  throne. 

Nor  think  that  thou  art  foreia;n  to  my  themej 
The  fountain  is  not  foreign  to  the  stream. 
How  all  mankind  will  be  surpris'd  to  see 
This  flood  of  British  folly  charg'd  on  thee ! 
Yet,  Britain,  whence  this  caprice  of  thy  sons, 
Which  thro'  their  various  ranks  with  fury  runs  ? 
The  cause  is  plain,  a  caus(j  which  we  must  blessj 
For  caprice  is  the  daughter  of  success, 
(A  bad  elVect,  but  from  a  pleasing  cause) 
And  sivcs  our  rulers  undesign'd  applause  ; 
Tells  how  their  conduct  bids  our  wealth  increase, 
And  lulls  us  in  the  downy  laj)  of  ])eace. 

While  I  survey  the  blessings  of  our  isle, 
Her  arts  triumphant  in  the  Royal  smile. 
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Her  public  wounds  boiuid  up,  her  credit  high, 
Her  commerce  spreadinpi,  sails  in  ev'ry  sky. 
The  pleasing  scene  recalls  my  theme  again, 
And  shows  the  madness  of  ambitious  men. 
Who,  fond  of  bloodshed,  draw  the  nmrd'riiig 

sword, 
And  burn  to  give  mankind  a  single  lord. 
Tiie  foUics  past  are  of  a  private  kind,    , 
Their  sjdiere  is.  small,  their  mischief  is  confiu'd: 
But  daring  men  there  are.  (awake  my  Muse  ! 
And  raise  thy  verse) who  bolder  phrcnzy  choose  ; 
Who,  stung  by  glory,  rave  and  l)o»m("l  away  ; 
The  world  lhcirfriend,a4Kl  human  kindtheirprey. 
The  Grecian  chief,  th'  enthusiast  of  his  pride. 
With  Rage  and  Terror  stalking  by  his  side, 
Baves  round  the  globe;  he  soars  into  a  god ! 
Stand  fast,  Olympus!  and  sustsiin  his  hod. 
The  pest  divine  in  horrid  grandeur  reigns. 
And  thrives  on  mankind's  miseries  and  pains. 
Wliat  slaughter'd  hosts  !  what  cities  in  a  blaze  1 
What  w.-,sted  countries  !  and  what  crimson  seas! 
"With  orphans'  tears  his  impious  bowl  o'erllows, 
And  cric-s  of  kingdoms  lull  him  to  repose. 

AjkI  cannot  thrice  ten  hundred  years  unpraise 
The  boist'rous  boy,  and  blast  his  guihy  bays  ? 
Wliy  want  we  then  encomiums  on  the  siorrn, 
Or  famine,  or  volcano  ?  they  perform 
Their  mighty  deeds  ;  they,  hero-like,  can  slay, 
And  spread  their  ample  deserts  in  a  day. 
O  great  alliance  !  O  divine  renown  1 
With  dearth  and  pestilence  to  share  the  crown. 
When  men  extol  a  wild  destrover's  name, 
^Earth's  Builder  and  Preserver  they  blaspheme. 
One  to  destroy  is  uinrder  by  the  law  ; 
r"  Ai^d  gibl>ets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe. 
To  nmrder  thousands  take  a  specious  name, 
W^ar's  glorious  ar^^,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 

\Vhen  after  battle  I  the  field  h.aveseen  [men. 
Spread  o'er  the  ghastly  shaj)es,  which  (;ncc  were 
A  nation  crush'd  !  a  nation  of  the  brave  ! 
A  realm  of  death  !  and  on  this  ?ide  the  grave  ! 
Are  there,  said  I,  who, from  this  sad  survey, 
This  human  chaos,  carry  smiles  away  ? 
How  did  my  heart  with  indignation  rise  ! 
How  honest  nature  swell'd  into  my  eyes  I 
How  was  I  shock'd,  to  think  the  licro's  trade 
Of  such  materials  fame  and  triumph  made ! 
Mow  guilty  these  !  yet  not  less  guilty  they 
Who  reach  false  glory  by  a  smoother  way  ; 
W^ho  wrap  destruction  u])  in  gentle  wortls, 
Andbows,andsmiles,morefaLalthaniheirswords; 
Who  stifle  nature,  and  subsist  on  art; 
V\'ho  coin  the  face,  and  j)etrify  the  heart ; 
All  real  kindness  for  the  show  discard. 
As  marble  polish'd  and  as  marble  hard  : 
I'^'ho  do  fur  gold  what  Christians  do  thro'  grace, 
"  With  open  arms  their  enemies  embrace  ;" 
W!io  give  a  nod  when  broken  hearts  repine ; 
**  The  thinnest  food  on  which  aw  retch  c;yi  dine,'" 
.^    Or  if  they  serve  you,  serve  you  disinclin'd  ; 
/  And  in  their  height  of  kindness  are  unkind. 
Such  courtiers  were,  and  such  again  may  be, 
VValpole,  when  men  forgot  to  copy  thee. 
^  Here  cease,  my  ^Tusc  !   the  catalogue  is  wrii. 
Kor  one  more  candidate  for  fame  admit  3 


Tho'  disappointed  thousands  justly  blan'ie 
Tiiy  partial  pen,  and  boast  an  equal  clainu 
He  this  their  comfort  —  fools  omitted  lierc 
May  furnish  lau<^^hter  for  another  year. 
Then  let  C'ri-pino,  who  was  ne'er  refus'd 
The  justice  yet  of  being  well  abus"d, 
^^'ith, patience  wait,  and  be  content  to  rcig^i 
The  pmk  of  puppies  in^  some  future  strain  ; 

Some  future  strain,  in  whichtheMuse  shalltcll 
How  science  dwindles,  and  hov\^  \  olumes  swell ; 

How  connnentators  each  dark  passage  shun,  ^ 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  svm ; 

Mow  tort\n-'d  texts  to  speak  our  sense  aremade,  , 
And  ev'ry  vice  i^  10  the  scri))ture  laid  ; 

Mow  iniserss(p,iec/ea young volumptuous  peer. 
Mis  sins  to  Lucifer  wot  half  so  dear  ; 

How  Versus  is  less  qualified  to  steal 
With  sw-ord  and  jjistol,  than  with  wax  and  scalj 

How  lawyers'  ft;es  to  such  excess  are  nm. 
That  clients  are  redress'd  till  they  're  Undone  ; 

How  one  mans  anguish  is  another's  s[)ort. 
And  ev'n  ^denials  cost  us  dear  at  court ; 

How  man  eterr.ally  false  judgenients  makes. 
And  all  hisjo\s  nwd  sorrows  are  mistakes. 

This  swarm"  of  themes  that  settles  on  my  pen. 
Which  1,  like  sunnner-fiies,  shake  off  agam. 
Let  others  sing  ;  to  wlxjirt  my  weak  essay 
But  sounds  a  prelude,  aiul  points  out  their  prey. 
That  fluty  done,  I  hasten  to  complete 
My  own  designs  ;  for  Tonson's  at  the  gate. 

The  love  of  fame,  in  its  effects  survey'd. 
The  Muse),  has  sung' be  now  the  cause  display'd. 
Since  so  diffusive  an«5  so  wide  its  sway,- 
What  is  this  Pow'r  -whom  all  mankind  obey  ? 

Shot  from  above,  by  Meav'ns  indulgence  came 
Tiiis  gen'rocis  ardor,  this  imconquer'd  flame,  f 
To  warm,  to  rai.se,  to  deify  mankind,    ^  \ 

Still  burning  brightest  in  the  noblest  mind.  '* 
Hy  large-soufd  n»en .  f(jr  thirst  of  fame  renown'd. 
Wise  iaws  were  fram'd,  and  secret  arts  were 

found; 
Desire  of  ])raise  first  broke  the  patriot's  rret, 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  the  warrior's  breast; 
It  bids  Areyle  in  fields  and  senates  shine  :        Q^ 
What  more  can  prove  its  origin  divine? 

But,  oh!  this  j)assion  planted  in  the  soul,* 
On  eagles  wings  to  mount  her  to  the  pole, 
Tlic  flaming  minister  of  virtue  meant. 
Set  up  false  gods,  and  wrong'd  her  high  descent. 

Ambition^  hence,  exert*  a  doubtful  force. 
Of  blots  and  beauties  an  alternate  source  ; 
Hence  Gildon  rails,  the  raveuol"  the  pit. 
Who  thrives  ujion  the  carcases  of  wit : 
And  in  art-loving  Scarborough  is. seen 
Mow  kind  a  patron  Pollio  might  have  been. 
Pursuit  of  fame  with  i)edants  iilU  our  schools. 
And  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools  ; 
Pursuit  of  fame  makes  solid  lean,iing  bright. 
And  Newton  lifts  above  a  mortal  height: 
That  key  of  nature,  by  whose  wit  she  clears 
Mer  long,  long  secrets  of  liv(^ thousand  )cars'. 

Would  you  then  fully  comjirehend  the  whole 
Why,  and'in  what  degrees, Pride  sways  the  soul? 
(For,  tho'  in  all  not  equally  she  "reigns) 
.\wake  :o  kuQwledge,  and  attend  my  strains.  ^ 
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Ye  doctors  1  l^car  the  (loclrinc  I  disclose. 
As  true  iio  if  'twere  writ  in  dullest  prose  ; 
As  it'  a  letter'd  dunce  had  said,  "  'tis  right," 
And  iiupriwaiur  usher'd  it  to  light. 

To  glorious  deeds  this  passion  lires  the  mind, 
And  closer  draws  tiic  ties  of  huuwuikiud, 
C'onnruis  society  ;  since  what  we  prize, 
As  our  chief  hlessing,  must  from  others  rise. 

Amhition  in  the  truly  nohic  mind, 
'\A'ith  sister-virtue  is  for  ever  joiu'd  ; 
As  in  fuui'd  Liicrece,  who  with  equal  dread 
From  guilt,  and  shame,  by  her  last  conduct  Hed; 
Her  virtue  long  rehell'd  in  firm  disdain. 
And  the  sword  pointed  at  her  heart  in  \ain  ; 
But,  when  the  slave  was  threatened  to  be  laid 
Dead  by  her  side,  her  love  of  fame  obey'd. 

In  meaner  minds  ambition  worJ\S  alone  ; 
But  w  itli  sijcii  art  puts  a  irtue's  aspect  on. 
That  not  more  like  in  feature,  ai)d  in  mien, 
The  gofl  and  mortal  in  the  comic  scene*. 
False  Julius,  ambush'd  in  his  fair  disguii^e, 
Soon  made  the  Roman  liberties  liis  pri/e. 

No  mask  in  basest  minds  ambition  Avears, 
B:5t  in  full  light  j>rick  up  her  ass's -ears ; 
All  I  have  4ung  are  instances  of  this, 
And  prove  my  theme  unfolded,  not  amiss. 

Ye  vain  !  desist  froifi  vour  erroneous  strife  ; 
Be  wise,  and  quifthe  false  sublime  of  life. 
Tiie  true  ambition  there  alone  resides, 
^\' here  justice  vindicates,  and  wisdom  guides; 
Where  inward  digniiy joins  outv^^ard  state. 
Our  purpose  good,  as  our  achievement  great ; 
Where  public  blessings  public  praise  attend. 
Where  ^lory  is  our  motive, not  our  end.  [view% 
Wouldst  thou  be  fam'd?  have  those  high  deeds  in 
Brave  men  would  act,  tho'  scandal  should  ensue. 

Behold  a  prince  whom  no  swohi  thoughts  in- 
flame : 
No  pride  of  thrones,  no  fever  after  fame  ; 
But  when  the  Avelfare  of  mankinrl  inspires. 
And  death  in  view  to  dear-bought  glory  hres, 
Proud  conquest  then,  then  regal  jX)uips  deliiiht : 
Then  crimes,  then  iriimiphs, sparkle  in  his  sight; 
Tumulland  noisearedcar, which  with  them  bring 
His  people's  blessings  to  their  ardent  king  : 
But,  when  tliose  great  heroic  motives  cease, 
llis  swelling  soul  subsides  to  native  peace  ; 
From  tedious  grandeur's  faded  charms  withdraws, 
A  sudden  foe  to  splendor  and  applause, 
Greatly  deferring  his  arrears  of  fauje, 
Till  men  and  angels  jointly  shout  iiis  name. 
O  pride  celestial,  which  can  pride  disdain  ! 
O  blest  ambition,  which  can  ne'er  be  vain  ! 

From  one  fam'd  Alpine  hill,  which  ])rops  the 
In  wh()sedeep  womb  uvifathoui'd  waterslie,[?kv, 
Here  burst  thellhoneand  soundingPo,thereshinc 
III  infant  rills  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine  ; 
Jrom  the  rich  store  one  fruitful  urn  supplies, 
W'lK>ic  I<ingdom3  smile,  a  thousand  harvests  rise. 
In  Brunswick  such  a  source  the  Mu-e adores, 
Which  public-  bles;,ing3  thro'  lulf  ]uir<jj)e  pours, 


When  his  heart  burns  with  such  a  god-like  aim 
Angels  and  Geor;ii;e  are  rivals  for  the  fame; 
(ieorge,  who  in  foes  can  soft  afiections  raise. 
And  charm  envenom'd  Satire  into  praise. 

Nor  hunian  rage  alone  his  {mw'r  perceives, 
Ikit  tlie  mad  winds  and  the  tumultuous  waves-f*. 
Fven  storms  (deatli'sfieiTcsx  ministers!)  forb^-ar. 
And,  in  their  own  wild  empire,  learn  to  spare. 
Thus  nature's  self,  supporting  man's  decree. 
Styles  Britain's  Sovereign,  Sovereign  of  the  Sea, 

Wliile  sea  and  air,  great  Brunswick !  shook  our 
state, 
And  sported  \yith  a  king's  and  kingdom's  fate, 
Depriv'd  of  what  she  lov'd,  and  press'd  with  fear 
Of  ever  losing  what  she  held  most  dear. 
How  <lid  l>ritannia,  like  Achilles^;' weep. 
And  tell  her  sorrows  to  the  kindred  deep  1 
Hang  o  er  the  Hoods,  and  in  devotion  warm. 
Strive  for  thee  with  tiie  surge,  aiid  fight  triic 
storm ! 

W^hat  felt  thy  Walpole,  pilot  of  the  realm? 
Our  J\'dinurus  §  slept  not  at  the  helm. 
His  eyes  ne'er  clos'dj  long  since  inur'd  to  wake. 
And  outwaich  ev'ry  star,  for  Brunswick's  sake, 
liy  thwarting  passions  tost,  by  cares  opprest. 
He  f(nmd  thy  tempest  pictur'd  in  llis  breast. 
But  now  what  joys  that  gloom  of  heart  dispel, 
No  pow'rs  of  language  —  but  his  own,  can  tell ; 
His  (nvn,  which  >s'^ature,  and  the  Graces  form,  . 
At  will  to  raise  or  hush  the  civil  storm. 


§52. 


The  Castle  of  Jvdolaice.   An  Allegorical 
Pcem.     Thomson. 


The  Castle  Iiiofht  of  Indolance, 

And  its  false  luxury; 
Where  for  a  little  time,  alas  ! 
We  liv'd  riglit  jollily. 
O  MORTAL  man,  who  livcsthereby  toil. 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate  : 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  U'oil, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  antient  date; 
An-d,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  tho'sometimcsil  makes  thee  wcepandwail. 
And  cnrse  tUystar,  and  early  drudge  and  Ute; 
WitlvuUcn  that  would  come  an  heavier  bale, 
lA)0se  life,  unruly  passiQn^,  and  dibcasca  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompa^M  round, 

A  most  cncjjanting  wizav?l  did  abidie, 

Than  wliom  a  tiend  more  fell  is  no  where  found. 

It  Vvus,  1  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground  : 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prank t  v.ilh  s|>ring,  witii  summer'half 

injbcQ>vn'd, 
A  lioilcss  ciiinate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 
jNoliving  wiglucould  wojk,necared  even  forplay. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-aoothing  groves,  and  quiethtwns  between 
And   How'ry  beds  that  sluiiib'rous  iuHuence 
kest. 


*  Amphytrion.  f  The  King  iivdang-^r  by  sea. 

§  Eccc'i3eus  ramum  LcthaiO  rore  madentem,.  &c. 


\  Horn.  II.  lib.  I, 
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rrom  poppies  breath'd  ;  and  beds  of  pleasant 

green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen  ; 
Meantime  unnumiber'd  glittering  streamlets 

playVl, 
And  hurled  every  where  their  waters  sheen  ; 
That,  as  they  bicker'd  thro'  the  sunny  Hade, 

Tho'  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur 
made. 
JoinVl  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud-bkating  from  thedistant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  iii  the  dale  ; 
And  now  and  then  sweet  JPhilomclwould wail, 
Or  Stock-doves  '))l^in  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gjde  ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep  : 

Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclin'd  all  to  sleep. 
Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood  ;   [move. 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to 
As  Idleness,  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood  : 
And  up  the  hill?  on  either  side  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  ay  waving  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  thro'  the  blood  ; 
And  where  this  \  alley  wijided  out  bclftw. 

The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely 
heard,  to  flow. 
A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  \ra?, 
Of  dreams  that  v.ave  before  th«  half-shut  eycj 
And  of  gay  castles  in  ihe  clouds  that  pass. 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  skv  ; 
There  eke  the  sofi  delights  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  calm  the  pleasures,  always  hover'd  nigh, 
But  whate'er  smack'd  of  noyance,  or  unrest. 

Was  far,  far  offexpell'd  from  this  dclicio-js  nest. 
The  landscape  such,  inspiring  perfrct  ease. 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  bight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  'mid  ertihovr'ring  trce.^. 
That  halfshutoutthebeams  of  Vhocbus  bright, 
And  made  a  kindof  checqucr'd  day  and  night: 
Meanwhile,  unceasino;  at  the  massy  gate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  piUm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  plac'd  ;  and,  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate 

And  labor  harsh  eomplain'd,  lamenting  man's 
estate. 
Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  eartlrthat  pass  thereby  ; 
For,  as  they  chane'd  to  breathe  on  neighb'ring 

hiri,  ^ 

The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  over  and  anon  more  nigh  ; 
Till  clust'ring  round  th'  enchanter  false  they 

hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody  ; 
While  o'er  th'enfeeblinglurehishandheflung 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  those  tempting 

verses  sung  : 
'*  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earthy  behold ! 
**  Seeallbut'man,  with  unearn'd  pleasure  gay, 
•'  See  her  l^right  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
"  Brokefrom herwintry tomb hjpriuieof May! 
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*'  What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  ' 
•*  Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  ? 
*'  From  mead  to  meadwith  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
"  From  flow'r  to  flow'ron  balmy  gales  tofly» 
'  Is  ail  she  hath  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  skyj 
*'  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  ofthe  morn, 
**  7'heswarmiugsongstersoflhecarelessgrovc, 
*•  Tenthousand'throats!  that  from  the  l\o  we  r- 

*'  ing  thorn 
**  Hymn thcirgoodGod,and carol swcetof lore, 
'*  Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  eniove  : 
*'  They  neither  plough  norsow  \  ne,  tit  for  flail, 
*•  E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheaves  they 

*'  drove  ; 
*'  Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
*  W  haiever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the 

•*  vale. 
*'  Outcast  of  nature,  man!  the  wretched  thrall 
**  Of  hitter-dropping  sweat,  of  swellry  pain, 
*'  Of  cares  that  eat  away  tiiy  h^rt  with  gall, 
*'  And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train, 
"  That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain  : 
'*  F(>r  when  hard-heartv^d  iiucrest  fn^t  began 
"  To  poison  eanh,  Astrea  left  the  plain  ; 
*'  Guile,  violence,  and  nmrder,  seis'd  on  man, 
'*  And,  for  soft  nnlky  streams,  with  blood  the 

**  rivers  ran. 
"  Comeye  whoslill  thccumbrous  load  of  life 
•'  Push  hard  up  hill ;  hut,  as  the  farthest  steep 
'•'  You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
•*  Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty 

"  sweep, 
*'  And  hurls  your  labors  to  the  valley  deep, 
*•  For  ever  vaiu  ;  come,  and  withouten  fee 
'*  I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep, 
"  Your  cares,  your  toils;  willsleepyouin  a  sea 
'*  Of  full  delight :  oh  come,  ye  weary  wights  ly" 

"mel  ^/ 

**  With  me  you  need  not  rise  at^ariy^wn, 
**  To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  sounds ; 
**  Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
**  And  sell  fair  honor  for  some  paltry  pounds  ; 
**  Or  thro'  the  city  take  your  dlriy  rounds, 
**  To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay, 
**  Now   flattering   base,  now  giving  secret 

"  wounds  ; 
**  Or  proul  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
"  In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  high- 

**  way. 
*'  No  cocks  with  me  to  rnstic  labor  call, 
**  From  villaij;e  on  to  villaoje  sounding  clear  ; 
**  To  tardy  swains  no  shrlll'd-voic'd  matrons 

**  squall  ;  [ear  ; 

**  No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your 
**  No  hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmith 

feor ;  [start, 

*'  No  noisy  tradesmen   your  sweet  slumbers 
*•  With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear  : 
"  But  all  is  calm,  as  would  deli'ght  the  heart 
**  Of  vSvbarlte  of  old,  all  nature  and  all  art. 
'*  Here'  nought  but  candor  reigns,  indulgent 

*'  ease,  [down. 

"  Good-natur'd  lounging,  saunt'ring  up  and 

They 
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'i   *'  Tliey  who  are  pleas'd  themselves  must  al- 
"  wavs  please ; 
*♦  Oti  others  ways  ihey  never  squint  a  frown, 
*'  Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hanilct  or  in  town. 
*'  Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence, 
*'  With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overHown, 
' '  Is  snotVrd  and  sweeten'd  by  the  social  sense : 
*'  lor    uil'rest,    envy,    pride,    and    sirife    are 
banish'd  hence. 

"  What,  what  is  virtue,  hut  repose  of  mind  ? 
"  A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storn^ 
"  Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind, 
"  Above  those  passions  that  this  w^orld  deform, 
"  And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm! 
«•  But  here  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play, 
*'  And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
*'  A  quicker  sense  <»f  joy  ;  as  breezes  stray 
'^Across  th'  enliven'd  skies,  and  make  them 

**  still  more  gay. 
''  The  best  of  men  have  ever  lov'd  repose  ; 
*'  They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray  ; 
*•'  Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancor 

"  grows, 
'*  Embitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
* '  Ev'n  those  wlfom  fame  has  lent  lierfairestray, 
**  The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
*'  From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stol'n  away. 
*•  ^So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumxan  shore 
**  Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  kr.cw  before. 

"  But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose, 
**  Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
*'  Amid thegrovesyou may  indn]<2;e  the  Muse; 
*'  Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal 

**  year ; 
'*  Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  genr^ 
*'  Along  tiie  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
*  *  You  may  delude :  the  whilst  amus'd  yoVi  hear 
*'  Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  ze- 

"  phyr'ssigh, 
**  Attuned  to  the\jirdsand  woodland  melody. 
"  O  grievous  folly  I  to  heap  up  estate, 
*'  Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun  ; 
"  When,snddcn,comesblindunrelentingfate, 
"  Andgivesthemitastedportionyou  have  won 
*•  Witii  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  nn- 

*'  done,  [reign, 

**  To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to   Fiuto's 
* '  There  w  ilh  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows 

"dun: 
"  But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain,  [tain." 
^    To  toil  for  what  you  here  mitoiling  may  ob- 

Ileceas'd.  Butstillthcirtremblingearsretain'd 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  'witching  song  ; 
That  by  a  kind  of  magic  pAw'r  cnnslrain'd 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  list'ning throng. 
Ileapspour'donheaps,andye' they  slipp'd  along. 
In  silent  ease  ;  as  when  beneatn  the  beam 
Of  summer  moons,. the  distant  woods  among,  • 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam. 
The  soft  embodied  fays  thro'  airy  portal  stream. 

By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  order'd  was. 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began  : 
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Tho'  some  there  werovvho  would  not  further 
And  his  alluring  baits  suspected  ban.    [pass. 
The  wise  distrust  the  too  fair  spoken  man  ; 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  w  ishful  eye : 
Not  to  moAC  on,  fors«oth,  is  all  they  can  ; 
For,  do  their  very  best^  they  cannot  fiv  ; 

But  often  each  way  look,  and  often  sorely  sigh. 
When  this  the  watchful  wicked  \vizani  saw^, 
Withsuddenspringhclenp'dujionthcmstralght, 
And,  soon  ;is  lonch'd  by  his  unhallow'd  paws 
They  found  tliemselves  within  the  cursed  gate; 
Full  hard  to  be  repass'd,  like  that  of  fate- 
Not  stronger  were  of  old  the  giant  crew 
Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  state; 
Tlio'  feeble  wretch  he  seem'd  of  sallow  luxe, 

Certee,  who  bides  his  grasp,  will  that  encounter 
rue. 
For,  wliomsoe'er  the  villain  takes  in  Iiand, 
Their  joints  md^nit,  their  sinews  melt  apace, 
As  lithe  they  grow  as  any  willow  wand. 
And  of  thcirv;mquish'd  force  remains  no  trace. 
.So  when  a  maiden  fair,  of  modest  grace. 
In  all  her  buxom  blooming  May  of  charms. 
Is  seis'd  in  some  loscl's  hot  embrace. 
She  waxeth  very  weakly  as  she  warms. 

Then  sighing  yields  her  up  to  love's  delicious 

harms. 

Wak'd  by  the  crowd ,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 

A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep; 

His  cahn,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breath'd 

repose. 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  w\nfi  plunged  deq^. 
He  could  liimself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep: 

,   While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran. 
Thro'   which  his    half-wak'd    soul    would 

faintly  pec*ix 
Then  taking  his  black  staff,  he  call'd  his  man, 

Androus'dhimseifasmuehasrousehimselfhecan. 
The  lod  leap'd  lightly  at  his  master's  call. 
He  was,  to  weel,  a  little  roguish  page. 
Save  sleep  and  play  who  minded  not  at  all. 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  hisan-e. 
This  boy  he  kej)!;  eacYi  band  to  disengage. 
Garters,' and  buckles,  task  for  hii«  unfit. 
But  ill-becoming  his  grave  personage. 
And   which  his   portly  paunch   would  not^ 
permit ; 

So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it- 
Meantimc  the  ma;ster-porter  wide  display 'd 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  ofgcwns-; 
Wherewith  he  those  who  enter'd  in  arrav'd. 
Loose  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  ihe  dowQS, 
And  waves  the  summer- woods  when  evening 

frowns. 
O  fair  undress,  best  dress  !  it  checks  no  vein. 
But  ev'ry  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns, 
An^  heighiens  ease  with  grace.     This  done,  • 
right  fain, 

Sir  ))orter  sat  him  down,  and  tuin'd  to  sleep  again. 
Thus  easy  rob'd,  they  t-.^  -he  fountain  sped. 
That  in  the  mid<'le  of  the.  court  up-threw 
A  stream,  high  spouiing  from  its  liquid  bed. 
And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew  : 

There 
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Tiierc  each  dttp  draughts,  as  d- 

drew. 
It  was  a  tonfitain  of  Ne}->ent1ie  rare  :    (grew, 

■  Whence, as  ])auMomorsinsis,l>MCj;ep!easaLtilce 
And  sweet  oblivion  of  vile  eartlily  care  ; 

Fair  gladsonie   waking  ihoiighis,  and  joyous 
dreams  more  fair. 

This  rite  pc^rform'd,  all  inly  ploos'd  and  still. 
AVilhontCii  tronip  was  proclnnuuion  made  : 

*'  Ye  soils  of  Indolence,  do  i\'bat  yon  will  t, 

*'  And  wander  wbcreyou  list, thro' hall  orgbde! 

*'  Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another's  staid  ; 

**  Let  each  ns  likes  hiin  best  his  honrs  employ; 

"  And  cnrs'd  bo  he  who  minds  his  neigh- 
"  hour's  trade  ! 

■  **  Here  dwells  kind  ease  and  nnreprovingjoy: 
*'  IJe  Kttle  merits  bliiss  wlio  others  can  annoy." 

Stral'^'bt  of  those  cn<lless  numbers,  swarming 

roimd. 
As  thick  as  idle  mates  in  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  cfisoona  in  view  w«is  to  be  found, 
}>ut  ev'ry  man  stroll'd  off  his  own  glad  way. 
Wide  o'er  tins  ample  court' :>  blank  area. 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertain'd, 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray  ; 
While  solitnde  and  perfect  silence  reign'd  : 
So  that  to  think  you  dream'd  you  almost  was 

c'onstrain'd. 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  *  Hebrid  Isles, 
Plac'd  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
(Whether  il  be  lone  fancy  him  Ijegulles, 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand,  embodied,  to  our  senses  plain) 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low. 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Plutbus  dips  in  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro  : 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous 
show. 

Ye  gods  of  quiet  and  of  sleep  profoimd. 
Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  tnis  castle  sways. 
And  all  the  wildly  silent  places  round, 
Forgive  me  if  my  tremblinu;  pen  displays 
What  ncv(;r  yet  was  s\mg  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  1  attem]n  such  arduous  string. 
•  1  who  have  spent  my  nights  and  nightly  days 
In  this  soul-deadening  plare,  loose  loitering  r 
Ah!  how  shalllforthisuprearmymcmltedwing? 

Come  on,  my  Muse,  nor  stoop  tolow  despair 
Thou  imp  of  Jove,  tonch'd  by  eelestial  vfn-e  ! 
Thou  yet  shnll  sing  of  wnr,  and  actions  fair. 
Which  the  bold  sons  of  Britain  will  inspiie; 
Of  antient  bnrds  thou  vet  shall  sweep  the  lyre  ; 
Thou  yet  shah  tread  the  tragic  pall  the  stage, 

■  Paint  love's  enchaiitlng  woes,  the  hero's  ire, 
'I'he  Sages  calm,  the  patriot's  noble  rasje, 

Dashingcorruptiondownthro'ev'ry  worthless  age. 
The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell, 
Nc  ciirscd  knocker  plied  by  villain's  hand, 
Self-open'd  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 


high  flavor'd  and   rich   viands 


The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persian  land  ? 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  s))rcad. 
And  couches  stretch  around  in  seemly  band  ; 
And  eiVUess  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  bead  ; 
So  that  each  spacious  ronm  was  one  full-swelling 
bed. 

And  every  where  huge  covcr'd  tables  stood. 
With  wine: 

crown'd 

Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found. 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round  : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  display'd, 
F>'n  imdemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound  : 
Yon  need  but  wish  ;  and  instantly  ohey'd. 
Fair  rang'd  the  dishes  rose,  and  thiclc  the  glasses 

play'd. 

Here  freedom  reign'd  without  the  least  allo^-j 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  antient  maiden's  gall. 
Nor  saintly  spleen,  dutst  nmrmur  at  our  joy. 
And  with  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasures  pall. 
For  why  ?  there  w;is  but  one  gre;a  rule  for  all ; 
To  wit,  that  eacli  shoidd  work  his  o\\  n  desire. 
And  eat,  drink,  siady,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall. 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre. 
And  carol  what,  unbid,  the  Muses  might  inspire. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  being. 
Where  was  en  woven  many  a  gentle  tale  j 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale  : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Pour'd  forth  at  large  the  svyeetfy  tortur'd  heart. 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  sweld  the  gale, 
And  taught  charm'd  ech(jtt)resound  their  smart  j 
\Vhile  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around  repose 
and  peace  impart. 

Those  pleas'd  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning 
Depainred  was  the  patriarchal  age  ;  <  [hand, 
Whatti  meDan  Abra ham  left  the  Chaldce  land. 
And  pastur'd  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage. 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best 

engage. 
Toil  was  not  then.  Ofnothingtook  they  heed. 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  towage. 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to 

feed  : 
Blcstspns  of  Nature  they  !  true  golden  age  indeed! 

Sometimes  the  ]>encil,  in  cool  airy  halls. 
Bade  tire  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise, 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls: 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  th'  astonish'd 

eyes  ; 
Now  dow  n  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  files; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  nowrudemountains  frown  amid  iheskiesj 
Whate'er  Lorrain  Ugh t-touch'd  with  softning 
hue  v^ 
Or  savageLfOsa  dash'd,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 
Each  sound  too  here  to  languishment  inclin'd, 
LuU'd  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease. 


Those  islands  on  the  western  coa3t  of  Scotland,  called  the  Hebrides. 
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Aerial  niixslc  in  the  warblinc;;  wind, 
At  distance  i'ising  oft,  by  small  drq;rees 
Nairer  and  neart-r  came,'  till  o'er  the  trees 
It   hung,  and  breatii'd  such    soul-di^iulving 
As  did  alas  !  with  soft  perdition  pkase :  [»ir^, 
Entangled  deep  iu  its  euchantiiig  ;-i.kir-;s, 
Tiielist'ninghe.irt  forgot  all  diuies  and  ail  cares. 

A  certain  nuisic,  never  known  before. 
Here  luH'd  the  pensive  melancholy  mind, 
Ftdl  easily  obtain'd..    Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently-waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  well-tmi'd  instrument  reclin'd'; 
From  which  vviih  airy  flying  fingers  light, 
lieyond  each  mortar  toucii  the  most  refm'd, 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight: 
Whence,  wit!?  just  cause,  the  Harp  of  iEohis* 
it  hight. 

Ah  me  !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so 
^Vho  uj)  the  lofiy  diajKinon  roll  [Hue  ? 

Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine. 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  ? 
Xovvrisinglovclhevfaun'd  ;  now  pleasing  dole 
J'iicy  breath'd,  in  tender  nmsings,  thro;  the 

heart ; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole. 
As  when  serapiiic  hands  a  hynui  impart : 
\^'ilJ  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art! 

•    Such  the  gav  splendor,  the  luxmious  state    . 
Of  caliphs  old,  Avho  on  the  Tvgris'  shore,  ., 
In  mightv  Bagdat,  populous  and  great, [store; 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies 
And  verse,  ]ove,nnisic  still  the  garland  wore: 
When  sleep  wascoy,  the  bard  in  waiting  there 

-    Cheer'd  the  lone  mi'dniizht  with  the  iMuse'slorc; 
(Composing  music  bade  bis  dreams  be  fair. 

And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning 
airf. 

Xear  the  pavilllons  where  we  slept,  still  ran 
Soft  tinkling  streams,and  dashing  waters  fell. 
And  sobbing  breezes  sigh'd,  and  oft  began 
(Sowork'dthevv'izard)  wint'ry  storms  to  swell, 
;  As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  togeiher  meil : 
^At  doors  and  windows, 'threat'ninij;  seem'd  to 

call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growllug  fell. 
Yet  the  Icjist  entrance  found  they  none  at  uU; 
W  hence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy 
hall. 

And  hliher  Morpheus  sent  hlskindestdreams. 
Raising  a  world  ol' gayer  tinct  and  grace  ; 
O'er  which  were  shitdowy  cast  elysian  gleams 
That  play'd  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to 

place, 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  nature's  lacc; 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  eoulrj  so  array. 
So  fleece  with  clouds,  tlie  pure  ethereal  sj^ace  ; 
Nor  could  it  e'er  sucli  melting  forms  display, 
iU  loose  on  liow'ry  beds  all  languishiugly  lay. 
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No,  fair  illusions!  artful  phantoms,  no! 
My  Muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land  : 
Sii'e  has  no  colors  that  like  you  can  glow  ; 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes  loo  gross  her  hand. 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band    [riles, 
'I'han  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  spi- 
Who  thus  in  dreams  voluptuous,  sofumdbland, 
Pour'd  all  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights. 
And  blcss'd  tliem  oft  besides  with  more  refni'd 
delights. 

They  were,  in  sooth,  a  liiost  enchanting  train, 
Ev'n  feigning  virtue 2  skilful  to  imite 
W  itli  evil  good,  and  strew  w itli  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  these  fiends  whom  blood  an.d  broils 

delight. 
Who  hurt  ihe  wretch,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down,downblackgulphs.,  where  sullen  waters 


Sleep, 
Or  hold  him  c 


lamb 


all  tne  fearful  ni2;ht 


On  beetling  cjills,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep  :    ' 
They,  till  due  lime  should  serve,  were  bid  far 
hence  to  keep. . 

Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear, 
Frt)jn  these  foul  demfms  shield  tlic  midnight 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love  be  near,  [u:lo(nn: 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  difhise  a  bloom  : 
Kvoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  imjwrt : 
But  chief,  awhile,  oh  lend  us  from  the  tojr.b 
Those  long-lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we 
smart,    ^  '  [heart. 

And  fill  witK  pious  awe  and  joy-mixt  woe  the 

Or,  are  you  sportive,  bid  the  morn  of  youth 
Rise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afresh  the  davs 
Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth,  [ways. 
To  cares  estrang'd,  an'd  manhood's  thorny 
What  transport,  to  retrace,  our  boyish  plavs/ 
Our  easy  bliss,  when  each  thing  joy  supplied; 
The  woods,  the  m.ountains,  and  the  Marbling 
maze  [wide. 

Of  the  wild  brooks! — But,  fondly 'vvand'ring 
My  Museiresiime  the  task  thatyetdoth  thee  abide. 

One  grcad  amusement  of  our  household  was. 
In  a  "huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy. 
Still  as  you  turn'd  ir,  all  things  that  do  jxiss 
Upon  this  ant-hill  earth  ;  where  constantly 
Of  idly  busy  men  tlie  restless  fry 
Run  bustling  to  and  fro  in  foolish  haste. 
In  search  of  j)leasures  vain  that  from  them  fly. 
Or  wdiich  obtain'd  the  catili's  dare  not  taste  : 
When  nothuig  is  enjoy 'd,  can  there  b;;  greater 
waste  i 

Of  vanity  the  mirror  this  was  cnlTd  : 
Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  sec 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  ledgers  stall'd,    ■ 
Eat  up  with  carking  care  and  penuric  j 
Most  like  to  carcase  pitch'd  on  gallows-tree. 
*'  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gotj" 


'  This  js  not  an  imagination  of  the  author;  there  being  in  fact  mch  an  instrument,  called  ^-.olus'* 
A^V  V  >^'"*''^P'^<^^^  aj^air.st  a  little  rushing-  or  current  of  air,  produces  the  cfTectiiera  de^CTibed. 

t  The  Arabian  f^liphf  had  poets  aiftoftg  the  otficers  of  iheii  couitj  who»e  ulficc  it  was  U)  do  what 
bare  mentioned. 

Firm 
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Finn  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he, 
Ne  of  its  rigor  will  he  bate  a  jot> 
Till  it  hasqueuch'cl  ius  fire,  unci  banished  hispot. 

Straight  from  thejfihh-of  this  low  grub,  belioldj 
Comes   iluitering  forth  a  gaudy   spcndihrifi 

heir. 
All  glossj'  gay  ;  cnamcll'd  all  wiih  gold. 
The  silly  tenant  of  the  suamicr  air. 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care; 
Pimps,la\vyers,stewards,harl(>ts,  flattere<s  vile, 
And  tlueving  tradesmen  hifti  among   them 
share  : 
"^   His  fatiier's  ghost  from  limbo-lake,  the  while, 
SeesthisjWhichmoredamnationdoesnponhimpile. 
This  globe  portray'd  the  race  of  learned  men. 
Still  at  their  book's,  and  turning  o'er  the  page 
Backwards  and  fctrwards  :  oft  they  snatch  the 
As  if  inspir'd,  tmd  in  a  Thespian  rage  ;  [pen, 
Thenwriteand  blot,  as  would  your  rnthengage. 
Why,  Authors,  iill  this  scrawl  and  scribbling 
sore, 
3  To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age, 
'  t  Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  no  more. 
And   much  enrich'd  with  fame  whea   useless 
worldly  store. 
Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  \  iew. 
With  carts,  and  cars,  ajid  couches  roaring  all. 
Wide  pour'd  abroad  beiiold  the  giddy  crew  : 
See  how  tliey  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall ! 
At  ev'ry  door,  hark  1  how  they  thmurring  call! 
Good  Lord!  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  r 
Why  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fall ; 
A  neighbour  sf()rtune,fame,  or  peace  to  blight. 
And  make  new  tiresome  parties  for  the  conir 
ing  nigh  I. 
The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appcar'd, 
In  dark  cabals  and  nightlyjuntos  ntet;    [rcar'd 
And  now  they  whisper'd  close,  now  shrugging 
The  important  shoulder ;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eves  were  inward 
Nq sooner  Lucifer*  recals  aliuirs,  [set. 

Than  forth  they  various  rush  in  mighty  fret ! 
When,  lo  !  pusli'd  up  to  pow'r,  and  crown'd 
their  cares,  [?Ai\\r6 

In  comes  another  set,  and  kicketh  them  down 
But  what  most  show^'d  the  vanity  of  hfe. 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  tire. 
In  cruel  broils  engaged,  and  deadly  strife  : 
MostChristian  kings,  inflam  d  by  black  desire ! 
W^ith  honorable  ruffians  in  their  hire. 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to|X)ur: 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tjre, 
Theysit  them  down  j  ust  where  they  were  before, 
Till  for  new   scenes  of  woe  peace  shall  their 
force  restore. 
To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelUng  here. 
An  useless  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task  ; 
From  kings,  and  those  who  at  the  helm  appear. 
To  gypsies  brown  in  summer-glader,  nho  husk. 
Yea  many  a  man,  perdie,  I  could  iinraa^k, 
Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn  show, 
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With  tape-tied  trash,  and  suits  of  fools  that  ask 
For  place  or  pension,  laid  in  decent  row  ; 
But  these  I  passen  by,wiihnamelessiiumber3mo£^. 
Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark  : 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his  face,      ^ 
Pensive,  not  sad,  in  thought  involv'd  not  dark.' 
As  sooth  this  man  could  sing  a*  morning  lark, 
And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the  heart  j 
But  these  his  talents  were  yburied  stark  ; 
Of  die  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  impart, 
\Vhichorboonnaluregavc,or  nature-painting  art. 
To  noon-tldc  shades  incontinent  he  ran. 
Where  purls  the  brook  with   sleep-inviting 

sound. 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began. 
Amid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  the  ground. 
Where  the  wild  thymeand  camomile  arefound: 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's  bound j 
Thcnlioaicwardthro'liietwilightshadowsstray, 
Saunleringandslow.  So  had  he  passed  manyaday. 
Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  they  past. 
For  oft  the  heavenly  fire  that  lay  conceal'd 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  fast. 
And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd  : 
Oft  as  he  travers'd  the  coenilean  field,   [wind. 
And  mark'd  the  clouds  that  drove  before  the 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  Kvould  he  build. 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  fill'd  his  mind  ; 
But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no  tract 
behii\d. 
With  him  vvassometimesjoin'd  in  silent  walk 
(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke) 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk  : 
Oft,  ^tung  by  sj)leen,  at  once  away  he  broke 
T()t>;rovesof  pine,andbroado'ershadowingoak ; 
There,  inly  thrili'd,  he  wander'd  all  alone. 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroke, 
Tsje  ever  utter'd  word,  save  when  first  shone 
The  gliiterlng  star  of  eve — *•  TUauk  heaven  t 
♦'  the  day  is  done." 
Ilerelurch'da wretch whohad  not  creptabroad 
For  forty  years,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen  ; 
In  chainber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad : 
And  sure  his  linen  was  not  very  clean. 
Thro' secret  hoop-holes,  that hatlpractis'd been 
Near  to  his  bed,  his  dinner  vile  ne  took  ; 
I  ukcmpt.andrough,  of  squalidjface  and  mien. 
Our  castle's  shame  !  whence,  from  his  filthy 
nook. 
We  drove  the  villain  out  for  fitter  lair  to  look. 
One  day  there  chanc'd  into  these  halls  to  rove 
A  joyous  youth,  who  took  you  at  first  sight ; 
Ili.m  trie  wild  wave  of  pleasure  hither  drove. 
Before  the  e])rightly  tempest-tossing  light: 
Certcs,  he  was  a  most  engaging  wight. 
Of  social  ^T,'ec,  and  wit  humane  tho'  keen. 
Turning  the  night  to  day  and  day  to  night : 
For  biui  the  nitriy  bells  had  rung,  1  ween, 
If  in  this  nook  of  quiet  bells  had  ever  been. 


The  Mon-ung  Star* 


B'it 
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But  not  e'en  pleasure  U)  excess  is  good  : 


-tide  joy  pours  in  with  copious 


WIkU  most  elates  tiien  sinks  the  soul  as  low; 
%yhcn  spring 

flood. 

The  higher  still  the  exulting  billows  flow. 
The  farther  back  again  ibey  flagging  go, 
>     Anfl  leave  us  groveling  on  the  dreary  shore  : 
'J'aught  by  his  sou  of  joy,  we  found  it  so  ; 
Who,  whilst  he  staid,  kepi  in  a  gay  uproar 
Our  niadden'd  castle  all,  the  abode  of  sleep  no 

more. 
As  when  in  prime  of  June  a  burnish'd  fly 
Sprung  from  the  aie^ds,  o'er  which  he  sweeps 

along, 
Checr'd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky. 
Tunes  uji'amid  these  airy  liull-  his  song, 
Soolliing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng  : 
And  oft  he  sips  their  bowl ;  or  nearly  drown'd. 
He,  thence  recoveriiigjdrives  their  beds  auioug. 
And  srarat^  their  tender  sleep,    with  tromp 

profonnd  ; 
Tlien  ont  again  lie  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round. 

Another  guest  there  was,  of  sense  refin'd. 
Who  felt  each  worth,  fur  evVy  worth  he  had, 
Serene  yet  warm,  hvnnane  yet  firm  his  mind. 
As  little  touch'd  as  any  man's  with  bjiid  ; 
Him  thro'  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad, 
To  him  the  sacred  love  of  nature  leant, 
And  sometimes  would  he  makeour  valley  glad : 
Whenas  we  found  be  would  not  here  be  pent, 
Tj  hiin  the  better  sort  this  friendly  message  sent: 

"  Come,  dwell  with  us!  true  son  of   virtue, 

come ! 
**  But  if,  alas !  we  cannot  thee  persuade 
**  To  ly  content  beneath  our  peaceful  dome, 
**  Ne  ever  more  to  cpiit  our  quiet  glade  ; 
**  Yet  when  at  last  thy  toils  but  ill  apaid 
"  Slwll  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly 

"  spark, 
"  Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade, 
**  Then  to  Indulge  the  M  use,  and  nature  mark : 
**  We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  in  Hagley 

*'  Park." 

Here  whilom  ligg'd  the  Esopus  *  of  the  age  ; 
ikit  call'd  by  tluue,  in  soul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restor'd  him  to  the  stage. 
And  rous'd  him  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep. 
Kxen  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap  : 
With  double  force  ihcenliven'd  scene  hewakes, 
Yet  quits  not  nature's  bounds.      He  knows 

to  keej) 
Each  due  decorum  :  now  the  heart  he  shakes, 
Aitd  now  with  well-urg'd  sense  the  enlighteii'd 
judgemeirt  takes. 

A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat,thanbard  beseems; 
Who  t,  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  themes, 
Pourd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain  : 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain. 


Here  latigh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat: 
Here  quaft'd  encircled  with  the  joyoys  train 

*  Mr.  Quia.  -f  The  fallowing  Ikies  of  this  stanza  were  written  by  a  friend  of  the  author 


Oft  moralising  sage  :  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loathed  much  to  write,  he  ca.red  to  repeat. 

Full  oft  by  holy  feet  our  ground  was  trod. 
Of  clerks  good  pU'uly  here  you  mote  espy. 
\  A  little,  round,  lat,  oily  man  of  God, 
Wa^  one  I  chiefly  mark'd  among  the  fry  ; 
He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
And  ^ilonf.•  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew. 
If  a  tiglu  daniscl  chanc'd  to  trippen  by  ; 
Which  whenobserv'd,  lie shrimk into hisiaevr. 
And  staight  would  recollect  his  piety  anew. 

Nor  be  forgot  a  tribe,  -^^flio  minded  nought 
(Old  inmates  of  the  jdace)  but  sUite  afi'airs  : 
Tlicy  look'd,  perdre,  as  if  they  deeply  thought ; 
xVna  on  their  brow  sat  ev'ry  nation's  care  : 
The  w»>rld  by  thmri  is  parcell'd  out  in  shares. 
When  in  the  Hallor  Smoke  they  congress  hold. 
And  the  sage  berry  sun-burnt  Mocha  bears 
Has  clear'd  their  inward  eye:  then  smoke- 
enroll'd, 
Tiieir  oracles  break  forth  mysterions  as  of  old. 

Here  languid  beauty  kept  her  pale- fac'd  courti 
Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree. 
From  every  quarter  hitlier  made  resort ; 
W  here  frotJi  gross  Hiortal  care  and  business  free. 
They  hi*:-,  pour'd  out  in  ease  and  luxury. 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  assume, 
Alas  1  and  well-a-day  !  what  can  it  be  ? 
To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom: 
But  fariscastthcdistafljSpinning-wheel,  and  loom. 
Their  only  labor  was  to  still  the  time  : 
And  Inbor  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe. 
They  .^it,  they  loll,turn  o'er  some  idh  rhyme  i 
Then  rising  suddeji,  to  the  glass  they  go. 
Or  saijnler  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow; 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find  ; 
Straight  on  the  a^uch  tiUur  limbs  agaui  they 

throw. 
Where  1. ours  on  hours  they  sighingly  reclin'd. 
And  count  the  vapory  god   soft-breathing  m 

the  wind. 
Now  must  I  mark  the  villany  we  found. 
But  ah  !  too  late,  as  shall  eftsoons  be  shown. 
A  place  here  was, deep,  dreary,  underground  ; . 
Where  still  our   inmates,  when  uiiplcasing 

grown, 
Discas'd  and  loathsotue,  privily  were  thrown. 
Far  froin  tlie  light  of  heaven,  they  languish'rl 
Unpitk'd,  uttering  inanya  bitter  groan  ;  fthexe 
Foroftho?e  wretches  taken  was  no  care:  [were. 
Fierce  fiends,  and  hags  of  hell,  their  only  nurses 

Alas  !  tlie  change  !  from  scenes  of  joy  and  rest 
To  this  dark  den,  where  sickness  toss'd  alway. 
Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  deep  opprest, 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay, 
Hea\ing  his  sides,  and  snored  night  and  day  1 
To  stir  nim  from  his  trance  it  was  not  eath, 
And  his  half-opcn*d  eye  he  §hi.it  straigntway : 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death. 
And  taugl^.t  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yiel«l 
the  breath. 
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Of  limbs  enormous,  but  withal  unsound, 
Soft-ivvoin  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hy(lrc)j)liy: 
Unwqildy  uian  ;  with  belly  uionstrous  round, 
Toi-  ever  fed  wilh  vvator\'  si'.pjjly  ; 
For  ^till  he  drank,  and  vet  he  still  was  dry. 
And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  sii, 
Mother  of  spleen,  in  robes  of  various  dye. 
Who  vexed  was  full  ofi  with  ugly  fit,  [a  wit. 
And  some  her  franlicdee'.n'd,andsomehcrdeem'd 

A  lady  jnrnid  she  was,  of  antient  blood, 
Vet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  madecrouchen  low: 
She  felt,  or  fancied  in  her  iUittering  mood. 
All  the  diseiise:^  which  the  sjiittals  know. 
And  sought  all  physic  wiiich  theshops  bestow, 
And^lill  new  leeci'iesand  new  (Irup;^  would  try, 
Her  humor  ever  waveriiio;  to  and  iVo:      [cry, 
FufsiOiuetimes  she  would  iaugh,atuliomelin-*es 
Theu  sudden  waxed  wryih  j  and  all  she  knew 
,  not  why. 

Fast  bv  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pin'd,[lnKS; 
\Vlth;vchinu;head,  and  squeamish  heart-burn- 
Fale, bloated, cold, shes;-em'd  to  hate  mankind, 
Yet  iov'd  in  secret  all  forl)iddeu  thin;i;s. 
.  Ar.d  here  the  Teiiian  shakes  hi5chiiru>g  winpcs, 
The  sleepless  gout  here  counts  the  crowing 

rocks, 
A  wolf  nowgnavvs  bun, now  a  serpent  stinsjs; 
^Vluli<t;<poplexycramn^(iinleln]>■ranceknueks 
Down  to  the  ground  atonce,  as  butcher  felleth  ox. 

CANTO     II. 

The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry, 

And  his  ahievements  iHir; 
That,  by  this  castle's  overthrow, 

Secur'd  and  crowned  were. 

Escap'd  the  castle  of  the  sire  of  sin. 
Ah  !  where  shall  Iso  sv.-eet  a  dv.cllin^i'  find? 
For  all  around,  without,  and  all  within. 
Nothing  save  what  delightful  was  and  kind. 
Of  goodaess  favoring  and  a  tender  xiiind, 
K'er  rose  to  view.     But  now  anotlier  slri'.in. 
Of  dolefid  m)te,  alas  !  rejn:;ins  behind; 
1  now  must  sing  of  pleasure  tnrh'd  to  pain, 
And  of  the  false  inchanter  Indolence  couijilain. 

Is  there  no  ])atron  to  protect  the  Muse, 
And  fence  for  her  Parnassus'  barren  soil? 
To  every  labor  its  revvard  accrues. 
And  they  are  sure  of  bread  w  ho  sink  ami  nioii  ; 
But  a  fell  tribe  the  Aonian  hive  de-;j)(MJ, 
As  ruthkss  w;isps  eft  roi)  the  painful  bee. 
Thuswhile  the  laws  not  guard  that  noblest  toil, 
iMe  for  the  Muses  other  meed  decree. 

They  praised  are  alone,  and  starve  right  merrily. 
I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  yon  me  deny  : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Thro'which  Aurora  shows  her  bright'ningt'ace; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woodsand  lawns,  bylivingstream,  ateve  : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave; 

Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue, ouu<5htcaa  qRcbereave. 


Come  then,  my  Muse,  andl  raise  a  bolder  song; 
Oome,  lig  no  more  u])on  the  bed  of  sloth. 
Dragging  the  lazv  lan?;nid  line  along, 
Fond  to'beuiin,  but  still  to  finish  loili  j 
Thy  half-writ  scrolls  all  eaten  by  the  moth  : 
Arise,  and  sing  that  generous  imp  of  faufc. 
Who  with  the  sons  of  softness  nobly  wroth. 
To  sleep  t^way  this  human  lumber  cauje. 
Or  in  a  chosen  few  to  rouse  the  slumberingflamc* 

'  In  Fairy-land  there  liv'd  a  knight  of  old. 
Of  features  stern,  Selvagio  yclep'd  ; 
A  rough  unpolish'd  man,  robust  and  hold, 
But  wond'rous  poor  :    he  neither  sow'd  nor 

reap'd, 
Ne  stores  in  summer  for  cold  winter  heajfd  ; 
In  hunting  idl  hisV!y\s  awav  he  wore  ; 
No\vr,corct;'dbyJune,)iowinXovembersteep'd, 
Now  pinch'd  by  biting  January  sore, 
Hestill  in  woods  pursued  ihehbbardand  the  boar. 

As  he  one  morning,  long  before  the  dawn, 
Prick'd  thro'  ihe  forest  to  dislodge  his  prey. 
Deep  in  the  winding  bosom  of  a  lawn,  [ray. 
With  wood  wild-fringed,  he  mark'd  a  tajier's 
That  from  the  beating  rain,  and  wint'ry  fray. 
Did  to  a  lonely  cot  liis  steps  decoy  ; 
There,  up  to  earn  the  needments  of  the  day. 
Ho  found  dame  Poverty,  nor  fair  nor  coy  : 
1  ler  he  compress'd,  and  fill'dher  with  a  lusty  boy. 

Amid  thegrfcen-wofid  shade  this  bov  was  bred. 
And  ;j;revv  at  last  a  knight  of  muchel  fame. 
Of  active  mind  and  vigorous  lustyhed. 
The  Kniiht  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  name^ 
Earth  v.  as  lhsbed,the  boughs  his  roofdidframe ; 
He  knew  no  beverage  but  the  flowing  stream; 
His  tasteful  v\ell-earn"d  food  the  sylvan  game. 
Or  the  brovvu  fruit  with  which  the  woodlands 
teem;  [breme. 

The  same  to  him  glad  summer,  or  the  winter 

So  pass'd  his  youthly  morning,  voiif  of  care. 
Wild  as  the  colts  th:it  thro'  the  connnons  run  ; 
For  him  no  tender  parents  tro\ibled  were. 
He  of  the  forest  seem'd  to  be  the  son  j 
And  cer!;es  had  been  utterly  uiidone. 
But  that  iNiinen-a  pity  of  him  t»)ok. 
With  all  the  ^odo  that  loA-e  the  rural  wonne, 
Thafteach  totaraethe5oil  and  rule  the  crook  ; 
No  did  the  sacred  Nine  disdain  a  gentle  look. 

Of  fertile  genius  him  they  nurtur'd  well. 
In  ev'ry  science,  and  in  ev'ry^rt,         [excel, 
Bv  wiiich  inaakinii   the  thoughtless  brutes 
That  can  or  use',  or  joy,  or  grace  impart. 
Disclosing  all  the  powers  of  hcui  and  heart : 
Nc  were  the  goodly  exercises  spar'd. 
That" brace  the  nerves, or  make  the  limbs  alert. 
And  mix  clastic  force  with  finrincss  hard  : 
Was  never  knip;ht  on  ground  mote  be  with  him 
compar'd. 

•     Sometimes,  with  earlv  morn,  he  mounted  gay 
The  hunter-steed,  exulting  o'er  the  dale. 
And  drew  the  roseate  breath  of  orient  day  1 
Sometimes  retiring  to  the  secret  vufc, 
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YcJacl  in  steel  and  bright  with  burnish'd  mail, 
Hestraiu'd  the  how,ortoss'd  iheaoundingspear, 
Or  darting  on  the  goal  outstrijvp'd  the  gale. 
Or  wheel'd  the  chariot  in  its  mid  career. 
Or  steniTons  wrestled  hard  with  i  .  ny  a  tough 

compeer. 
At  other  times  he  pried  thro'  nature's  store, 
Wliate'er  she  in  th'  etherial  round  contains, 
Wiiate'er  she  hides  beneath  lier  verdant  tiour. 
The  vegetable  and  the  mineral  reigns; [mains, 
Or  else  he  scaun'd  the  globe,  those  small  do- 
'Where  restless  mortals  such  a  turmoil  keep, 
Its  seas,  its-floods,  its  mountains,  audits  plains, 
But  more  he  search'd  the  mind,  and  rous'd 

from  sleep 
Those  moral  seeds  whence  weheroicaclionsreap. 
Norwouldhescorn  tostoopfrom  hig;h  pursuits 
Of  heavenly  truth,  and  pracliscwhatshetaught. 
Vain  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fruits. 
Sometimes  in  hand  the  spade  or  plough  he 

caught,  [fraught; 

Forth-calhng  all  with  which  boon  earth  is 
Sometimes  he  plied  the  strong  mechanic  tool; 
Or  rear'd  the  fa)jric  from  the  Bnest  draught ; 
And  oft  he  put  himself  to  Neptune's  school, 
with  winds  and  waves  on  the  vex'd 

ocean  |X)ol. 
To  solace  then  these  rougher  toils,  he  tried 
To  touch  the  kindling  canvas  into  life; 
With  nature  his  creating  pencil  vied, 
With  nature  joyous  at  the  mimic  strife  ; 
Or,  to  such  shapes  as  grac'd  Pygmalion's  wife 
He  hew'd  the  marble  ;  or  with  varied  fire. 
He  rouib'd  the  trumpet  and  the  nuirtial  fife, 
Or  bade  the  lute  sweet  tenderness  inspire  : 
Or  verses  fram'd  that  well  might  wake  Apollo's 

lyre. 

Accomplish 'd  thus  he  from  the  woods  issued, 
FuU  (?f  great  aims,  and  bent  on  bold  emjirize  ; 
The  work  which  long  he  in  his  breast  had 

brew'd, 
Now  to  perforrn  he  ardent  did  devise  -, 
To  wit,  a  barbarous  world  to  civilize. 
Earth  was  till  then  a  boundless  forest  wild  ; 
Nought  to  be  seen  but  savage  wood  and  skies ; 
No  cities  nourish'd  arts,  no  culture  ^mil'd, 
Nogovernment.nolaws,  nogeptlemannersmild. 

A  rugged  wight,  the  worst  of  brutes  was  man: 
On  bis  own  wretched  kind  he  ruthless  prey'd:- 
The  stfougest  still  the  weakest  over-ran  ; 
In  ev'fy  country  n»ightv  robbers  sway'd, 
And  flails  and  rutfiaji  force  wore  all  their  trade. 
IJfe  was  a  scene  of  rapine,  want,  and  woe  ; 
iVhichthi;^ brave knig'lu,  in. noble  fii>ger,  made 
To  swear,  he  wQuld  the  rascal  rout  a'erthrow, 
Forj'by  thepow'rsdivine,itslapuld;no  iiK^rebe  so! 
It  would  exceed  the  purport  of  my  !«oi>g. 
To  sa^.how  this  best  sun  from  orient  climes 
.(]lame  beamiiig  jife  and  beauty  all- aloi>g, 
Before  him  chasing  indolence  and  crimes. 
Still  as  he  pass'd,  the  nations  he  sublimes. 
And  calls  forth  arts  and  virtues  with'h*S;isaky 


Then  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  their  golden 
Successive,  hadj  but  now  in  ruins  grey  [times 
They  ly  to  slavish  sloth  and  tyranny  a  prey. 
To  crown  his  toils.  Sir  Industry  then  spread 
The  swcllingsail,  and  made  for  Britain'seoast. 
A  sylvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led. 
In  the  brown  shades  and  greenwood  forest  lost. 
All  careless  nimbling  where  it  lik'dthem  most: 
Their  wealth  the  wild  deer  bouncing  thro* 

the  glade  : 
They  lodg'd  at  large,  and  liv'd  at  nature's  cost  j 
Save  spear  and  bow,  withouten  other  aid  ; 
Yet  not  the  Roman  steel  their  naked  breast  dis- 
may'd. 
He  lik'd  the  soil,  he  lik'd  the  clement  skies. 
He  lik'd  the  verdant  hills  and  flow'ry  plains. 
Be  this  my  great,  my  chosen  isle  (he  cries}; 
This,  whilst  njy  labors  Liberty  sustains. 
This  queen  of  ocean  all  assault  disdains. 
iNor  lik'd  he  less  the  genius  of  the  land. 
To  freedom  apt  and  jiersevering  pains  : 
Mild  to  obey,  and  gen'rous  to  command, 
Temper'd   by    forming    heaven    with   kindest 
firmest  hand. 
Here,  by  degrees,  his  master-work  arose. 
Whatever  arts  and  industry  can  frame  ; 
Whatever  finish'd  agriculture  knows,  [came. 
Fair  queen  of  arts  1    frona  heaven  itself  who 
When  Kden  flourish'd  in  unspotted  fame. 
And  still  with  her  sweet  innocence  we  find 
And  tender  peace,  and  joys  without  a  name,  •• 
'I'hat,  while  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind, 
Natureand  artat  once,  delight  and  use  combin'd. 
Then  towns  he  quicken'd  by  mechanic  arts. 
And  bade  the  fervent  city  glow  with  toil ; 
Bade  social  commerce  raise  renowned  ij;iarts. 
Join  land  to  land,  and  marry  soil  to  soil. 
Unite  the  j)oles,  and  without  bloody  sj)oiI 
Bring  home  of  either  Ind  the  gorgeous  stores; 
Or,  siiould  despotic  rage  the  world  embroil. 
Bade  tyrants  tremble  on  remotest  shores  ; 
While  o'er  th'  encircling  deep  Britannia's  thun- 
der roars. 
The  droo|)ing  Muses  then  he  westward  call'd. 
From  the  fam'd  city  *  by  Propontic  sea. 
What  time  the  Turk  the  enfeebled  .Grecian 
thrall'd  ;  .[free. 

Thence  froui  their  cloister'd  walks  he  set  !,hem 
And  brought  them  to  another Castalie," 
■Where  Isis  m;my  a  famous  noursUn^  breeds  ; 
Op  where  old  Cam  soft  paces  o'er  the  lea 
In  j)ensive  mood,  and  tune^  his  Doric  reeds, 
The  whilst  his  flocks  at  large  the  lonely  shep- 
herd feeds. 

Yet  the  fine  arts  were  what  be  ftnish'd; least. 
For  why  ?  thy  arc  the  quintessence  of  all  ; 
The  growth  of  laborijiig  tii^ie,  ami  &lovv  en- 

creast  ; 
Unless,  as  seldom  chances,  it  should  fall. 
That  mighty  patrons  the  coy  sisters  call 
Up  to  the sunsh inc of  uncumber'd  ease,  [thrall , 
W  here  no  rude  care  the  mounting  thought  may 
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And  where  they  noihinghaveto  do  but  please: 
Ah  !  gracious  God  1  thou  know'st  they  ask  no 
other  fees. 
But  now,  alas !  we  lite  too  late  in  time  : 
Our  patrons  now  even  grudge  that  liiileclaim, 
Except  to  such  as  sleek  the  soothing;  rhyme  ; 
And  yet,  forsooth,  they  wear  Maecenas' name: 
Poor  sons  of  puft-up  vanity,  not  fame. 
Unbroken  spirits  cheer  1  still,  still  remains 
The  eternal  patron.  Liberty  ;  whose  flame. 
While  she  protects,  inspires  the  nobleststrains. 
Tlicbest,  and  sweetest  far,  are  toil-created  gains. 
When  as  the  knighthad  fram'diu  Britain-land 
A  matchless  form  of  glorious  government. 
In  which  the  sov'reign  laws  alone  command, 
Laws  'stablish'd  by  the  public  free  consent. 
Whose  majesty  is  to  the  sceptre  lent ; 
Wiien  thisgreat  plan,  with  each  dependentart, 
Was  settled  firm,  and  to  his  heart's  content. 
Then  sought  he  from  the  toilsome  scene  to  part. 
And  let  life's  vacant  eve  breathe  q.uiet  thro'  the 
heart. 
For  this  he  chose  a  farm  in  Deva's  vale, 
W^herehis  long  alleys  pcep'd  upon  the  main  ; 
In  this  calm  seat  he  drew  the  nealthful  gale, 
Here  mfx'd  thechicf,  the  patriot,  and  iheswain. 
The  happy  monarch  of  his  sylvan  train, 
Here,  sided  by  the  guardians  ©f  the  fold. 
He  walk'd  his  rounds,  and  cheer'd  his  blest 

domain : 
His  days,  the  days  of  unstain'd  nature,  roll'd. 
Replete  with  peace  and  joy,  like  patriarchs  of  old . 
Witness  ye  lowing  herds,  who  gavehim  milk  ; 
W'itness,  ye  flocks, whose  woollv  vestment?  fnr 
Exceed  soft  India's  cotton,  or  ner  silk  ;  [car, 
Witncs-s,  with  autumn  charg'd,  the  noddhig 
That  homeward  came  beneath  sweetevening's 
OrofScptember moons theradiance mild  [star; 
O  hide  thy  head,  abominable  war  ! 
Of  crimes  and  ruflian  idleness  the  child! 
From  heaven  this  life  ysprung,  froua  hell  thy 
glories  wild  ! 
Nor  from  his  deep  retirement  banish'd  was 
The  musing  care  of  rural  industry. 
Still  as  with  grateful  cliangc  the  seasons  pass, 
Newscenes  arise,  new  landscapesstrike  theeye. 
And  all  the  enliven'd  country  beautify  : 
Gay  plains  extend  where  marshes  slept  before; 
O'er  recent  meads  the  exultinn;  streamlets  fly  ; 
Dark  frowning  heaths  grow  bright\>  ith  Ceres' 
store,  [the  shore. 

And  woods  embrown  the  steep,  or  wave  along 
As  nearer  to  his  farm  you  made  approach. 
He  polish'd  nature  with  a  finer  hand  : 
Yet  on  her  beauties  durst  not  art  encroach  ; 
Tis  art's  alone  these  beauties  to  expand. 
In  graceful  dance  immingled,  o'er  the  land. 
Pans,  Pales,  Flora,  and  Pomona  play'd  : 
Here  too,  brisk  gules  the  rude  wild  common 
fann'd. 
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An  happy  place  :  >vhcrc  free  and  unafraid. 
Amid  the  flow'ring  brakes  each  coyer  creature 
strav'd. 
But  in  prime  vigor  what  can  last  for  ay  ? 
That  soul-enfeebling  wizard  Indolence, 
J  whilom  sung,  wnmghtiu  his  works  decay  : 
Spread  far  and  wide  was  his  curs'd  inflnoiice  j 
Of  public  virtue  much  he  dull'd  the  sense. 
Even  much  of  private  ;  ate  our  spirit  out. 
And  fed  our  rank  luxurious  views  ;  whence 
The  land  was  overlaid  with  many  a  lout ; 
Not,  as  old  fan»c  reports,  wise,  gcn'rous,  bold, 
and  stout. 
A  rage  of  pleasure  madden'd  ev'ry  breast, 
Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran  : 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  nmst  be  bless'd. 
With  joy  be  fever'd  ;  snatch  it  as  he  can. 
Thus  vice  the  standard  rear'd  ;  her  arr\er-ban 
Corruption  call'd,  and  loud  she  gave  the  word, 
•*  Mind,  mind  yourselves!    why  should  the 

••  vulgar  man, 
*'  Thelacqueybe  more  virtuous  thon  his  lord> 
'*  Enjoy  this  span  of  life!  'tis  all  ihegodsafVord." 
The  tidings  reach'd  to  vvhere,  in  quiet  hall, 
The  good  old  knight  cnjoy'd  well-earn'd  repose. 
*'  Come,  come.  Sir  knight  I  thy  children  on 

**  thee  call ; 
•*  Come,  save  us  yet,  ere  ruin  round  u8  close; 
**  The  demon  Indolence  thy  toil  overthrows." 
On  this  the  noble  color  stain'd  his  cheeks. 
Indignant,  glowing  thro'  the  whitening  suovvs 
Of  venerable  eld  ;  liis  eye  full  speaks  [breaks. 
His  ardent  soul,  and  from  his  couch  at  once  he 
I  will  (he  cried),  so  help  me,  God!  destroy 
That  villain  Archimage.  —  His    page   then 
He  to  him  call'd,  a  fiery-footed  boy,  [stright 
Benempt  Dispatch.  "  Xly  steed  be  at  the  gale, 
•'  Mybardattend  ;  quick,bringthenet  ofFate." 
This  net  was  twisted  by  the  sisters  three  ; 
Which  when  once  cast  o'er  harden'd  wretch, 

too  late 
Repentance  comes  :  replevy  cannot  be 
From  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  destiny. 
He  came,  the  bard,  a  little  druid  wight. 
Of  wither'd  aspect ;  but  his  eye  was  keen, 
With  sweetness  mix'd.     in  russet  brown  bo- 
As  is  his  sister  in  the  copses  green  *,    [dight. 
He  crept -along,  unpromising  of  mien. 
Gross  he  who  judges  so.      tlis  soul  was  fair. 
Bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure  skcen. 
True  comehness,  which  nothing  can  impair. 
Dwells  in  the  mind  :  all  else  is  vanity  and  glare. 
Come  (quoth  the  knight),  a  voice  has  reach'U 

mine  ear : 
The  demon  Indolence  threats  overthrow 
To  all  that  to  mankind  is  good  and  dear  : 
Come,  Philomeltts  ;  let  us  instant  go, 
O'erturn  his  bowers,  and  lay  his  castle  low. 
Those  men,  those  wretched  men,  who  will 
be  slaves, 
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M list  drink  a  bitter  wrathful  cup  ol'  woe  :       1 
Butsonieth!3rcbc,thysong,a.strounheirgraves, 
Shall  raise.     Thrice  happy  he  1  who  without! 
rigor  saves. 
Issnin;;  forth,  the  knight  bestrode  his  steed,    | 
Of  ardent  bay,  and  on  whose  front  a  star 
Shone  blazing  bright :  sprung  from  the  gene- 
rous breed 
That  whirl  of  active  day  the  rapid  car. 
He  pranc'd  along,  disdaining  gale  or  b:ir. 
.Mean  linie,ilie  bard  on  miik-whitepalfreyrodej 
An  honest  sober  beast,  that  did  not  mar 
His  meditations,  but  full  softly  trode  : 
And  much  thev  moraliz'd  as  ihusyfere  ihey  yode. 
They  talk'tl' of  virtue,  and  of  human  bliss  ; 
What  else  so  fit  for  man  to  settle  well  ?  _ 
And  still  their  long  researches  met  in  this. 
This  truth  of  truths,  which  nothing  can  refel : 
'*  From  virtue's  fount  the  purest  joysout-well, 
"  Sweet  rills  of  thought  that  cheer  the  con- 

"  scions  soul ; 
*•  While  vice  pours  forth  the  tioubled  streams 

"  of  hell, 
' '  The  which, ho wye'erdisguis'd,atlastwithdole 
♦'  Will  tlirough  the  lortur'd  breast  then- fiery 
**  torrent  roll." 
At  length  it  dawn'd,  that  fiital  valley  gay, 
O'er  which  high  vvood-crown'd   hills   their 

sunmiits  rear. 
On  the  cool  height  awhile  our  palmers  stay, 
Andspiie  even  of  themselvej>  their  senses  cheer; 
Then  to  ihewizard'swonne  t!iie*irstepstheysteer. 
Like  a  Lrreen  isle, it  broad  beneath  the^n  spread, 
With  gardens  round,  and  wandering  currents 

clear. 
And  tufted  grores  to  shed  the  meadow  bed, 
^'wect  airs   and   song:  and  without  hurry  all 
secm'd  glad. 
**  As  God  shall]  udge  me,  knight,  we  must  for- 
(The  half-ei'.raptur'd  Philomelus  cried)  [give 
*'  The  frail  good  man  deluded  here  to  live, 
"  And  in  these  groves  his  musing  fancy  bide. 
<'  Ah  '.  nou'j;ht  is  pure.    It  cannot  be  denied, 
"  Tiiat  virtue  still  some  tincture  has  of  vice, 
"  Andviceofvirtue.  Whatshould  then  betide, 
"  But  that  our  charity  be  not  too  nice  ?    . 
'*  Come,  let  us  those  we  van  to  real  bliss  entice." 
'♦  Ay,  sicker  (quoth  the  knight)  all  flesh  is  frail, 
"  To  pleasant  sin  :md  joyous  dalliance  bent; 
**  But  let  not  brutish  vice  of  this  avail, 
"  And  think  to  'scape  deserved  punishment. 
"  Justice  were  cruel  weakly  to  relent : 
*'  l''rojn  mercy's  self  she  got  her  sacred  glaive: 
"  Grace  be  to  those  who  vvill,  and  can  repent : 
•*  But  penance  long,  and  dreary  to  the  slave, 
**  Who  mu!.i  in  floods  of  fire  liis  gross  foul  spirit 
*'  lave." 
Thus,holdinghighdiscour3e,theycamelowhere 
The  cursed  carle  was  at  his  wonted  tradc^ 
Still  tempting  hee<iless  men  into  big  snare. 


In  witching  wise,  as  1  before  have  said. 
But  when  he  saw,  in  goodly  geer  array'd, 
The  grave  niajestic  knight  approaching  nigh. 
And  by  his  side  the  ba'rd  so  sage  and  ^taid, 
His  count'uiknce  fell  ;  yet  oft  his  anxious  eye 
Mark'd  them,  like  wily  fox  who  loosted  cock  ^ 
doth  sj)y. 
Nathless.with  feign'd  respect, he  bade  ^ive  back 
The  rabble-rout, and  welcom'd  them  lull  kind; 
Struck  with  the  nobletwain,thcywerenot  slack 
His  orders  to  obey,  and  fall  behind. 
'J'hen  he  resum'd'  his  song  ;  and  unconfiiVd 
Pour'd  all  his  music,  ran  thro'  all  his  strings: 
With  magic  d«st  their  eyne  he  tries  to  bljrid. 
And  v-irtue's  tender  airs  o'er  nature  flingfs. 
What  pity  base  his  song  who  so  divinely  sings  1 
Elate  in  thought,  he  counted  them  his  own^ 
They  listen'd  so  intent  with  fix'd  delight  i 
But  they  instead,  as  if  transinew'd  to  stolie, 
Marvel'd  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 
The  lights  and  shades  of  manners,  wrong  and 

right. 
Meantime,  the  silly  crowd  the  charm  devour^ 
Wide  pressing  to  the  gate.  Swift  on  the  knight 
He  darted  fierce,  to  drag  hiin  to  his  bower, 
Wlio  back'ning  shunn'd  his  touch,  for  well  ho 
knew  it's  power. 
As  in  throng'd  amphitheatre  of  old. 
The  weary  Hetiarius  *  trapp'd  his  foe  ; 
Ev'n  so  the  knight,  returning  on  him  bold> 
At  once  involv'd  him  in  the  net  of  woe. 
Whereof  I  mention  made  not  long  ago. 
Enrag'd  at  first,  he  scorn'd  so  weak  a  jail. 
And  leap'd,  and  flew,  and  flounced  to  and  fro ; 
But  when  he  found  that  nothing  could  avail. 
He  sathim  felly  down,  and  gnaw'd  his  bitter  nail. 

Alarm'd,  the  inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Rais'd  ruefid  shrieks  and  hideous  yells  around; 
Black  stormy  clouds  deform'd  the  welkin's  face. 
And  frojn  beneath  was  heard  a  wailing  souhd, 
As  of  infernal  uprights  in  cavern  bound  ; 
A  solemn  madness  ev'ry  creature  slrook, 
And  lightnings  ftash'd,  and  horror  rock'd  the 

ground;  [mish'dlook. 

Huge  cnnvds  on  crowds  out-pour'd  with  ble- 

As  if  on  time's  last  verge  this  iVcime  of  things 

had  shook. 
Soon  as  the  short-liv'd  tempest  was  yspent, 
Sieam'd  from  the  jaw^s  of  vex'd  Avernus'  hole, 
And  hush'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rabblement. 
Sir  Industry  the  first  calm  moment  stole,: 
**  There  must  (he  cried)  amid  so  vast  a  shoal 
"  Be  some  who  are  not  tainted  at  the  heart, 
*'  Not  poison'd   quite  by  this  same  villain's 

*•  bowl  '.  [part: 

"  Come  then,  my  bard,  thy  heivenly  fire  inj- 
Touch  soul  with  soul,  till  forth   the  latent 

*'  spirit  start." 
The  bard  obey'd  ;  and  taking  from  his  side> 
Where  it  in  seemly  sort  depending  bun*. 


A  Gladiator,  wh'o  made  use  of  a  n«,  which  he  threw  over  his  adversary. 
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His  British  harp,  Its  speaking  strinss  he  tried. 
The  which  with  skilful  touch  he  deftly  iitruug, 
Till  tiukllng  in  clear  svinpliony  they  nuig. 
Then,  as  he  felt  the  ^iuses  couie  alorig, 
Lijiht o'er  the  cordshis  rantur'd  hand  he  flung, 
And  play'd  a  prelude  to  iii«  rising  song  : 
Tiie  vvhibi,  like  midnight  mule,  ten  thousands 
round  huii  throng. 

Thus  ardent  burst  his  strain 

♦*  Ye  hapless  race, 
''DIre-la])oring  here  to  smother  reason's  ray, 
*'  That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  face, 
"And  gives  us  wide  o'er  earth  uncjuestion'd 

"sway; 
**  What  is  the  ador'd  Sii])reme  Perfection,  say? 
'*  What,  but  eternal  never-resting  soul, 
'*  Ahuighty  |X)wer,  and  all  directing  day  ; 
*'  By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  planets  roll;, 
"  Who  fills,  Surrounds-,  informs,  and  agilutes 

"  the  whole  1 
**  Come,   to   the  beaming  God  your  hearts 

'«  unfoldj     '  ^  ^    [alone 

"Draw  fixjm  its  fountain  life!     'Tis  hence 

"■  We  can  excel.     Up  from  unfeeling  mold, 

■    "To  seraphs  burning  round  the  Almighty's 

"  throne, 
"  Life  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  ^one, 
"  Perfection  forms,  and  with  perff^ction  bliss. 
"  In  universal  nature  this  clear  shown, 
"  Not  needeth  proof :  to  prove  it  were,  I  wis, 
"To  prove   the    V)eauteous  world  excels,   the 

"  brute  abyss. 
"  Is  not  the  tirld,  with  lively  culture  greoo, 
"  A  joyous  sight  mofe  rhan  the  green  morass  ? 
"  Do  not  the'skies,  with  active  ether  clean, 
"  And  fann'd  by  sprightly  zephyrs,  far  sur- 

"  pass  [mass, 

"TheR>ul  November  fogs,  and  irlumb'rous 
"  With  which  4ad  Nuture  veils  her  drooning 

"face?  [glass, 

'*  Does  not  the  mountain-stream,  as  cfexir  us 

"  Gay  dancing;  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  ? 

"  The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  hu- 

"  man  race. 

"  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  In  ease  [art, 
"  That  Greece  obtain'd  the  brighter  palm  of 
"  That  soft  yetardent  Athens  learn'd  to  please, 
"  To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart, 
"  In  all  supreme  !  complete  in  every  part ! 
'*  It  was  not  thence  majestic  Home  arose, 
•*  And  o'er  the  nations  *hook  her  conquering 

"dart: 
"  For  sluggard's  6row  the  laurel  never  grows; 
"  RexiQwn  in  not  ths?  child  of  indolent  repoi-c. 
"  Had  unambitious  mortals  mlndal  nought, 
"  But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away  , 
"  Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 
"  Pleas'd  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay, 
"  Rude  nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to- 

"  NiJ  cities  e'er  their  tow'ry  fronts  had  rais'd,: 
"  No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  aad  gay ; 
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"  With  brother  brutes  the  human  race  had 

"graz'd; 
None  e'er  had  soar'd  to  fame,  norie  honor'*! 

**  been,  none  prais'd. 

"  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fir'd  the  breast 
*'  To  thirst  of  glory  and  heroic  dcc^ds  ; 
"  Sweet  Maro's  Muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest^ 
"  Had  siletU  sle|)t  amid  the  Mincian  reeds: 
"The  wits  of  ^modern  time  had  told   their 

"  beads, 
*,'  And  monkiiih  legendsbeenthelr  only  strains: 
"  Our  Milton's  Kflen  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds, 
"  Our  Shak«!]ieare  stroU'd  and  laugh'd  with 

"  \"\'^arwick  swains  ;  [plains. 

Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  charm'd  his  MuUa's 

"  Duud>  too  had,been  the  sag«  historic  Muse, 
*'  And  perish'd  all  the  sons  of  antient  fame  j 
"Those  starry  lights  o4' virtue  that  difluse 
"Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid 

"  llanie, 
"  Hadall  been  lost  with  such  ashaveno  name, 
"Who  then  had  scurn'd  his  ease  for  other's 

"  good  ? 
"  Who  then  had  toil'd  rapacious  men  to  tame? 
*•  Who  in  the  pid)!ic  breach  devoted  stood, 
And  for  his  <;ountry's  cause  been  prodigal  of 

"  blood  ? 

"  But  should  to  fame  votir  hearts  unfeeling  be, 
"  If  right  I  read,  vou  pleasure  all  require: 
"Then  hear  how  best  may  be  obtain'd  this 

"  tee, 
"  How  best  e^^']ov'^i  ihi?  nature's  wkle  desire. 
"  Toil,  and  be  glad  !  let  industry  inspire 
"  Into   your  quicken'd   linibs    her  buoyant 

"  breath  ! 
"  Who  does^not  act  is  dead  :  absrypt  entire 
"In  mirv  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath  ; 
O  leaden-hearted  men,tobein  love  with  death! 

"  Ah  !  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven 
"  \Vhej:i  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  .^ 
"  How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  I 
"Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 
"And  exercise  of  health'.  In  proof  of  this,- 
"  Btjiold  the  wretch,  who  slugs  his  life  away, 
"  Soon  swallow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss  ; 
"  While  he  whom  foil  has  brac'd,  or  manly 

"play,  [as  day. 

Has  lightas  aireach  limb,  each  thoughtas  clear 
"  O  who  CHn  speak  the  vigorousjoys  of  health? 
"  Unelogg'd  the  body,  unobscur'd  the  mind  ; 
"  The  morning  rises  gay;  withpleasingstealth, 
"  Thetemperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind 
"  In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladncssfind, 
"Seel  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the 

"  meads,  [wind ; 

**  As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy 
"  Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds  • 
Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  danciag 

"  plcasaunce  breeds  ? 
"  But  here,  instead,  is  fostered  ever}^  ill, 
"  Which  ordisteraper'd  minds  or  l)odicsknow 
"  Come  then,  my  kindred  spirits  1  do  not  spili 

"  Your 
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"*  Your  talents  hei-Q.  This  place  is  but  a  show, 
**  VVhose  charms  delude  you  to  tlic  den  of  woe: 
•*  Come,  follow  inc,  I  will  dirt-ct  you  ri2;ht, 
**  Where  pleasure's  roses    void    of   ser))enls 


(o 


this   'z 


ht 


*  grow, 
**  Sincere  as  sweet 
**  And  you  will  bless  the  day  that  broughtliim 

'*  to  your  sight. 
*'  Some  he  will  lead  to  courts,  and  some  to 

'   "  camps  ; 
*•  To  senates  some,  and  pnl»lic-'9age  deixites, 
"  Where,  by  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight 

"  lamj)s,  [states: 

**  The  world  i^  pois'd,  and  manag'd  mighty 
"  To  high-discovery  some,  that  new-creates 
*' Tiie  face  of  earth  ;    some  to  the  thriving 

"  mart ; 
**  Some  to  the  rural  reign,  and  softer  fates  ; 
*'  To  the  sweet  Mu.ies  some,   who  jaise  the 

"  heart  : 
"  All-glory  shall  be  yours,  all  nature  and  all  an. 
*'  There  are,  J  sec,  who  listen  to  my  lay, 
*'  W'iio  wretched  sigh  for  virtue,  but  despair. 
*'  All  may  be  done,  (methinks  I  hear  them 

"  say)  [fair : 

*'  Even  tleath   despis'd  by  generous   actions 
"  All,  but  fur  those  who  to  these  bowers  re- 
'*  Their  very  power  dissolv'd  in  luxury,  [pair, 
**  To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  lair, 
"  And  frt)m  the  powerful  arms  of  sloth  get 

?  free  [be ! 

'  'Tis  rising  from  the  dead — Alas !  —  It  cannot 

**  Would  you  then  learn  to  dissipate  the  band 

*'  Of  these  huge  threatening  dilhcuhies  dire, 

*'  That  in  the  weak  man's  way  like  lious 

**  stand, 
**  His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  rising  fire  ? 
*'  Resolve,  resolve,  and  to  lie  men  aspire. 
"  Exert  that  noblest  privilege,  alone 
"  Here  to  maukiud  indulgd 
'*  Let  godlike  Reason 

**  throne. 


*  Speak  the connnandiag  word —  I  will! 


couirol  desire : 

from  her    sovereign 

[is  done. 

audit 

"Heavens!    can   you  theii   thus  waste,  in 

"  shameful  wise, 
**  Your  few  important  days  of  trial  here  ? 
"  Heirs  of  eternity  !  yborn  to  rise 
"  Through  endless  states  of  being  still  more 

'*  near 
*'  To  bliss  approaching,  and  perfection  cltarj 
**  Can  you  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime, 
*'  Such  glorious  hopes,  your  backward  steps 

**  to  steer,  [and  slime? 

*'  And  roll,  with  vilest  brutes,  thiough  mud 
No !    no  !  — Your  heaven-touch'd  hearts  dis- 

"  dain  the  sordid  crime  !" 
**  Enough  !  enough  !"   they  cry'cl  —  straight 

from  the  crowd 
'i'he  better  sort  f)n  wings  of  transport  fly. 
As  when  amid  the  lifeless  summits  proiid 
Of  Alpine  clifls,  where  to  the  gelid  sky 
Snows  pil'd  on  snows  in  wint'ry  torpor  ly. 
The  rays  divine  of  rernul  Phoebus  ploy  j 
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Th'  awakcn'd  heaps,  in  etreamlets  from  on 
Rous'd  into  action,  lively  leap  away,     [high. 
Glad-warbling  through  the  vales,  in  their  new 
being  gay. 

Not  IcKS  the  life,  the  vivid  joy  serene. 
Thai. lighted  i*})  these  new  created  m-en. 
Than  thai  which  wings  th'  exulted  spirit  clean-- 
When,  just  deliverVi  from  this  fleshy  den„ 
It  soaring  seeks  its  native  skies  agen.  [pow'rs. 
How  light   its  essence  !    how  unclogg'd  its 
Beyond  the  blazon  of  my  moral  pen  ! 
I^yen  so  we  glad  forsook  these  sinful  bowers, 
Ev^'u  such  enraptur'd  life,  such  energy  was  ©urs. 

liut  far  the  greater  part,  with  rage  enflam'-d, 
Dire-muticrM  curses,  and  blasphem'd .  high 

Jove, 
'*  Ye  sons  of  hate  !  (ihey  bitterly  exclaim'd) 
**  What  brought  you  to  this  seat  of  peace 

'*  and  love? 
['■  Whilevvith  kind  nature, hereamid  thegrove, 
'*  Vve   pass'd   the  harmless  sabbath  of  our 

•*  time, 
''  What  to  disturb  it  could,  fell  men,  emove 
"Your   barbarous   hearts?     Is  happiness  a 

"crime?  [sublime." 

"  Then  do  the  fiends  of  hell  rule  in  yon  heaven 

"  Ye  impious  wretches,*.'  quoth  the  knight 

in  wrath, 
"  Your  happiness  behold  !"  — Then  straight 

a  wand 
He  wav'd,  an  anti-magic  power  that  hath. 
Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command. 
Sudden,  the  landscajie  sinks  on  ev'ry  hand  ; 
The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  puddles 

found  ;  [stand  ; 

On  baleful  heaths  the  groves  all  blacken'd 
And  o'er  the  weedy  soul  abhorred  ground. 
Snakes,  adders,  toad*,  each  loathsome  creature 

crawls  around. 

And  here  and  there,  on  trees  by  ligbtnjng 

scathM, 
Unhappy  wights  who  loathed  life  yhung  : 
Or,  ill  fresh  gore  and  recent  murder  bath'd, 
TIk'v  vvcli'ring  lay  ;  or  else,  infuiiatf  flung 
Into  the  gloomy 'flood,  while  ravens  sung 
The    funeral  dirge,  they  down  the  torrent 

rowl'd  : 
These,  by  distcmjjer'd  blood  to  madness  stung. 
Had  doom'd  themselves  j  whence  oft,  when 

night  control'd  [howl'd. 

The  world,  returning  hither  their  sad  spirits 

Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid  j 
That  la/ar  house,  I  whilom  in  my  lay 
Depainied  have,  its  horrors  iXqc^^  clisplay'd. 
And  gave  unnumber'd  wretches  to  the  day. 
Who  tossing  there  in  squalid  niiscry  lay. 
Soon  as  of  sacred  light  the  unwoDted  smile 
Pour'd  on  tlicse  living  catacombs  its  ray. 
Through  the  drear  caverns  stretching  many 

a  mile. 
The  sick  uprais'd  their  heads,  and  dropp'd  their 

\roe5  a  wltilc. 

Ee3  *'0  heaven! 
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•♦  O  heaven  !  (they  cried) 

*'  more  see 
**  Yonblesbcd  sun  and  this  green  earthsofair  ? 
**  Arewefromnoisonjedampsofpest-housefree? 
*'  And  drink  oflr  souls  the  sweet  ethereal  air  ? 
•'Othoul  or  Knight,  orGod!  whoholdestthere 
*'  That  fiend,  oh  keep  him  in  eternal  chains! 
*.*  But  what  for  us,  the  children  of  despair, 
•*  Brought  to  the  brink  of  hell,  what  hope 
*'  remains  ?  [pains." 

f  Repentance  docs  itself  hut  a^^gravate  our 
Thegentle  Kni!:j;ht,  w  ho  saw  their  rueful  case. 
Let  fall  adown  nis  silver  beard  some  tears. 
**  Certes  (qvioth  he)  it  is  not  even  in  grace 
*  *  T'  undo  the  past,  and  eke  your  broken  years : 
**  Nathlcss,  to  nobler  worlds  Repentance  rears, 
♦•  With  humble  hope,  her  eye  ;  to  her  is  given 
**  A  pow'r  the  truly  contrite  heart  that  cheers ; 
*' She  quells  the  brand  by  which  the  rocks 
"  are  riven  ;  [Heaven. 

J"  She  more  than  merely  softens,  she  rejoices 
**  Then  patient  bear  the  sufferings  you  have 

5,  •'  earn'd, 
**  And  bv  these  sufferings  purify  the  mind  ; 
'*  Let  wfsdom  be  by  past  misconduct  learn'd; 
*^  Or  pious  die,  with  penitence  resi^n'd; 
5*  Ana  to  a  life  more  happy  and  rehw'd, 
*'  Doubt  not,  you  shall  new  creatures  yctarise. 
*'  Till  then  you  may  expect  in  me  to  find 
*'  One  who  will  wipe  your  sorrow  from  your 
**  eyes  ; 
*'  Que  vylio  will  soothe  your  pangs,  and  wing 
ff  you  to  the  skies." 
They  silent  heard,  and  pour'd  their  thanks  in 
tears.  [lone) 

?'  For  you  (resum'd  the  Knight  with  sterner 
*•  Whose  hard  dry  hearts  th'  obdurate  demon 
^*  fears,  [aroan  : 

5?  That  villain's  gifts  will  cost  you  many  a 
*'  Li  <lolorf)us  mansion  long  yon  must  bemoan 
**  His  fatal  charms,  and  weep  your  stainsaway: 
**  Till  soft  and  pure  as  infant  goodness  grown, 
**  Y®ufeela  perfect  change;  then,  whocan  say, 
.*'  What  grace  may  yet  shine  forth  in  heaven's 
"  eternal  day  ?'■ 
.  This  said,  his  pow'rful  wand  he  way*d  anew  ; 
Instant  a  glorious  angel-train  descends, 
The  Charities,  to  wit,  of  rosy  hue  ; 
Sweet  |ove  their  looks  a  gentle  ratliancelend? ; 
And  with  seraphic  flame  compassion  blends. 
At  once,  delighted,  to  their  chjjrge  they  fly  : 
When,  lo  !   a  goo(|ly  ho.-<pital  ascends  j 
In  wliich  they  bade  each  lenient  aid  be  nigh, 
Thqit  could  the  sick-bed  smoothe  of  that   sad 
comply. 
It  wj^s  a  worthy  edifying  sight. 
And  gives  to  human  kind  peculiar  grace. 
To  see  kind  hands  att<>nding  day  and  night. 
With  tender  ministry,  from  place  10  nlacc. 
Some  prop  the  head  ;  some  from  the  pallid  face 
Wipe  offtiiefaint  colddcws weak  naturesheds: 
Some  reach  the  healing  draught ;  the  whilst, 
to  chase 
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d  their  soften'd  beds, 
cp'ning  Heaven 


The  fear  supreme  aroun 
Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all 
dispreds. 

Attended  by  a  glad  acclaiming  train, 
Of  those  he  rescued  had  from  gaping  hell. 
Then  turn'd  the  Knight,  and,  to  his  hall  again 
Soft- pacing,  sought  of  Peace  the  mossy  cell  : 
Yet  down  his  cheeks  the  gems  of  pity  fell. 
To  sec  the  helpless  wretches  that  remain'd. 
There  left  thro'  delves  and  desarts  dire  to  yeliv 
Amaz'd,  their  looks  with   pale  dismay  were 

stain'd. 
And  spreading  wide  their  hands  they  meek   re* 

pentnnce  feign'd. 
But,  ah!  their  scorned  day  of  grace  was  past: 
For  horrible  to  tell  !)  a  desart  wild        [vast ; 
Before  them  sirctch'd,  bare,  cf)mfort1ess,  and 
With  gibbets,  bones,  and  carcases  defil'd'. 
There  nor  trim  field,  jior  lively  culture  smil'd; 
Nor  waving  shade  was  seen,  nor  fountain  fair; 
But  sands  abrupt  on  sands  lay  loosely  pil'd, 
Tliro'   which    they  floundering  tojl'd  with 

painful  care. 
Whilst  Phoelms  smote  them  sore,  and  fir'd  the 

clov.dless  air. 
Then,  varying  to  a  joyless  land  of  bogs. 
The  sadden'd  country  a  grey  waste  appear'd  ; 
Where  nought  but  putrid  streams  aiid  noi- 
some fogs 
For  ever  hung  on  drizzly  Auster's  beard  ; 
Or  else  the  ground  by  piercing  Caurus  sear'd. 
Was  jagg'd  with  frost,  or  licap'd  with  glazed 

snow  : 
Thro'  these  extremes  a  ceaseless  round  they 

steer'd. 
By  cruel  fiends  still  hurried  to  and  frn. 
Gaunt  Beggary,  and  Scorn,  with  many  hell- 

hounos  moe. 
The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  ni^syclad, 
Taintiiigthcgale,  in  which  they  fluiier'dhghtj 
Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad  ; 
His  hollow  evne  sliook  forth  a  sickly  light  : 
And  o'er  his  Tank  jaw-bune,  in  piteous  plight. 
His  black  rough  beard  was  matted,  rank,  and 

vile  ; 
Direful  to  see!  and  heart-appalling  sight! 
Meantime  foul  scurf  and  blotches  him  defile; 
And  dogs,  wherc'ey  he  went,  still  barked  all  the 

while. 
The  other  was  a  fell  dcspightful  fiend  : 
Hell  holds  none  worse  in  baneful  bow'r below: 
By  pride,  and  wit,  and  raj^e,and  raukorkeen'd; 
ot  Man  alike  if  good  or  bad  the  foe: 
With  nose  up-turn'd,  he  always  made  a  show 
As  if  he  smelt  sorse  nauseous  scent ;  his  eye 
Was  cold  and'keen,  like  blast  from  boreal  snow; 
And  taunts  he  casten  forth  most  bitterly,  [fry. 
Such  were  the  twain  that  off  drove  this  ungodly 
Even  sothroughBrentfordtovvn,atownofinud, 
An  herd  of  bristly  swine  is  prick'd  along  ; 
The  filthy  beast,  "that  never  chew  the  cud, 
Slill  grunt  and  squeak,  and  sing  their  troublous 

""«•  And 
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And  ofttheyplunge  themselves  themireamong : 
But  ay  the  ruthless  driver  iroads  them  on. 
And  ay  of  barking  dogs  the  bitter  throng 
Makes  them  renew  their  unnielotlious  nioan; 
Ne  ever  tind  they  rest  from  their  unresting  sone. 

§  53.     Ty  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Nacion. 

Thomson. 
Inscrlhed  to  the  Ttii^Jit  Ilofiorable 
Sir  Rohert  tFalpolc. 
Small  the  great  soul  of  Newton  quitthis  earth. 
To  mingle  uitli  hi.s  stars  ;  and  every  Muse, 
Astonlsn'd  into  silence,  shun  the  weight 
Of  honors  due  to  his  illustrious  name  ? 
But  what  ran  man  ?  — Kvennowthesonsof light. 
In  strains  high  warbled  to  sera|)hic  lyre. 
Hail  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  bliss. 
Yet  am  I  not  deterr'd  though  high  the  theme, 
And  sang  to  harps  of  angels  ;   for  with  you, 
Kthereal  flames!  ambitious  1  aspire 
In  Natures  general  synjphony  to  join,    [guest? 
And  what  new  wonders  can  you  show  your 
Who,  while  on  thisdim  s])Ot,  where  mortals  toil 
Clouded  in  dust,  from  Motion's  simple  laws 
Could  trace  the  secret  hand  of  Providence 
Wide-working  thro'  this  universal  frame. 

Have  ye  not  listen'd,  while  lie  bound  the  suns 
And  pkmets  to  their  spheres?  th'  unequal  task 
Of  human  kind  till  then.     Oft  had  they  roH'd 
O'er  erring  tnan  the  year,  and  oft  disgrac'd 
The  pride  of  schools,  before  their  course  was 
Full  in  its  causes  and  eflfects,  to  him,     [known 
All-piercingsage !  who  sat  not  downand dream'd 
Romatuic  schemes,  defended  by  the  din 
Of  specious  words,  and  tyranny  of  names  ; 
But  bidding  his  amazing  mind  attend, 
And,  with  heroic  patience,  yc^^rs  and  years 
Deep  searching  saw  at  last  tlie  system  dawn. 
And  shine  of  all  his  race  on  him  alone,  [strong! 
M'hat  were  his  raptures  then  :  how  pure !  how 
And  what  the  triumphs  of  old  Greece  and  Rome, 
By  his  diminish'd,  but  the  |)ride  of  boys 
In  some  small  fray  victorious  !  when  instead 
Of  shatier'd  parcels  of  this  earth  usurp'd 
Br  violence  unmanly,  and  sore  deeds 
Of  cruelty  and  blood,  Nature  herself 
Stood  all-subdued  by  him,  and  open  laid 
Her  ev'ry  latent  glory  to  his  view. 
All  intellectual  eye,  our  solar  round 
First  gazing  thro',  he,  by  the  blended  pow'r 

f    Of  gravitiition  and  projection,  saw 
The  whole  in  silent  harmony  revolve. 
From  unassisted  vision  hid,  the  moons, 
To  cheer  remoter  planets  numerous  form'd, 
Bv  him  in  all  their  mingled  tracts  were  seen. 
He  also  fix'd  our  wand'rlng  queen  of  night  j 

/>M'hether  she  wanes  into  a  scanty  orb, 

jLOx,  waxing  broad,  with  her  pale  shadowy  light, 
»  In  a  soft  deluge  overflows  the  sky. 
Her  ev'rv  motion  clear  discerning,     He 
Adjusted  to  the  mutual  main,  and  taught 

^  Why  now  the  mighty  mass  of  water  swells 
\  Resistless,  heaving  on  the  broken  rocks. 
And  the  full  rjvcr  tuxnjng  ;  ijll  .ngajn 


The  tide  revertive,  unattracted  leaves 
A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind. 

I'hen  breaking   hence,   lie  4.00k   his  nrdei^ 
Thro'  the  blue  infinite ;  and  every  star,    [flight 
Which  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter's  night 
Pours  on  the  eye,  or  astronomic  tube, 
Far-stretching  snatches  from  the  dark  abyss. 
Or  such  as  farther  in  successive  skies 
To  fancy  shine  alone,  at  his  approach 
Blaz'd  into  suns,  the  living  centre  each 
Of  an  harmonious  system  :  all  conbin'd, 
And  ruled  unerring  by  that  single  pow'r 
Which  draws  the  stone  projected  to  the  ground 

O  un profuse  magnificence  divine  ! 
O  wisdom  truly  perfect  !   thus  to  call. 
From  a  few  causes  such  a  scheme  of  things, 
Efl'ects  so  various,  beautiful,  and  great. 
An  universe  complete  !  and,  O  belov'd 
Of  Heaven,  whose  well-purg'd  penetrative  eye, 
The  mystic  veil  transpiercing,  inly  scann'd 
The  rising,  moving,  wide-eslablish'd  frame. 

He  first  of  men,  with  awfrfl  wing  pursued 
The  Cornet  thro'  the  long  elliptic  curve, 
As  round  innum'rous  worlds  he  wound  his  way  ; 
Till,  to  the  forehead  of  our  evening  sky 
Return'd,  the  blazing  wonder  glares  anew. 
And  o'er  the  trembling  nations  shakes  dismay. 

The  heavens  are  all  his  own  ;  from  the  wild 
Of  whirling  vortices  and  circling  spheres,  [rule 
To  their  first  great  simplicity  restor'd 
The  schools  astonish'd  siooU  ;  but  found  it  vain 
To  combat  still  with  demonstration  strong. 
And,  unawaken'd,  dream  beneath  the  blaze 
Of  truth.     At  once  their  pleasing  visions  fled. 
With  the  gay  shadows  of  the  morning  mix'd. 
When  Newton  rose,  oin*  philosophic  sun. 

The  aerial  flow  of  sound  was  known  to  him. 
From  whence  it  first  in  wavy  circles  breaks. 
Till  the  touch'd  organ  takes  the  message  in. 
Nor  could  the  darting  beam,  of  spe-ed  immense 
Escape  his  swift  pursuit,  and  measuring  eye. 
Even  light  itself,  which  ev'ry  thing  displays. 
Shone  undiscover'd,  till  his  "brighter  mind 
Untwisted  all  the  shining  robe  of  day; 
And  from  the  whitening  undistinguish'd  blaze 
Collecting  ev'ry  ray  into  his  kind, 
To  the  charni'd  eye  educ'd  the  gorgeous  train 
Of  parent-colora.  ^  First  the  flaming  red 
Sprung  vivid  forth  ;  the  tawny  orange  next ;, 
And  next  delicious  yellow,  by  whose  side 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all-refrc&hing  green; 
Then  the  pure  blue,  that  swells  autumnal  skies, 
FJhcrcal  piny'd  ;  and  then,  of  sadder  hue, 
Emerg'd  the  deepen  d  indigo,  as  when 
The  heavy-skirted  evening  droops  with  frost ; 
While  the  last  glearriings  of  refracted  light 
Died  in  the  fainted  violet  away. 
These,  when  the  clouds  distil  the  rosy  show'f. 
Shine  out  distinct  adown  the  wat'ry  bow  ; 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  dewy  vision  bends 
Delightful,  melting  on  the  fields  beneath. 
Myriads  of  mingling  dyes  from  these  result 
And  myriad*  still  remain — Infinite  source 
Of  beoLTtv,  ever-flushing,  ever  new  j 
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Dkl  ever  poet  ituagc  aught  so  fair. 
Dreaming  in  whispeiiiig  groves  by 


[brook 


That  now  he  -vvanders  thro'  (h.o^e  endless  worlds 
the  hoarse  L  Be  liere  so^  well  descried,  and  vvond'rinu;  talks* 


Or  prophet,  to  whose  j-apture  heaven  descends  ! 
Even  now  the  setting  sun  and  sliifting  clo\ids. 
Seen, Greenwich, from  thyk^Vely  heights,  declare 
How  jnst,  h(»w  beauteous  the  refractive  law. 

The  noiseless  tide  of  time,  all  bearing  down 
To  vast  eternity's  unbounded  sea. 
Where  the  green  island  of  the  happy  shine, 
He  stemtn'd  alone  :  and  to  the  source  (involv'd 
Deep  in  primaeval  gloom)  ascending,  rais'd 
His  lights  at  equal  distances,  to  guide 
Historian,  wilder'd  on  his  darksome  way. 

But  who  can  number  up  his  labors  ?  who 
His  high  discov'ries  sing  ?  when  but  a  few 
Of  the  deep  studying  race  can  stretch  their  minds 
To  what  he  knew  :  in  fancy's  lighter  thought 
How  shall  the  Muse  then  gra?pl.he  mi£;hty  theme? 
What  wonder  thence  that  Ids  devotion  swell'd 
Responsive  to  his  knowledge  ?  for  could  he. 
Whose  piercing  niental  eye  diffusive  saw 
The  finish'd  university  of  things. 
In  all  its  order,  magnitude  and  jiarts, 
Forbear  incessant  to  adore  that  Pow'r 
Who  fills,  sustains,  and  actuates  the  whole  ? 

Say,  ye  who  best  Can  tell,  ye  happv  few, 
"Who  saw  him  in  the  softest  lights  of  life. 
All  unwithheld,  indulging  to  his  friends 
The  vast  unborrow'd  treasures  of  his  mind. 
Oh  speak  the  wond'rous  man  !  how  mild,  how 
How  gf'Catly  humble,  howdivinely  good;  [cahn. 
How  firm  establish'd  on  eternal  truth  ; 
Fervent  in  doing  well,  with  ev'ry  nerve 
Siill  pressing  on,  forgetful  of  the  past, 
And  pantirig  for  perfection  :  far  above 
ThoLie  little  cares  and  visionary  joys 
Thai  so  perplex  the  fond  impassion'd  heart 
Of  ever-ch*;ated,  ever-trusting  man  ! 

x\nd  3'Ou,  ye  hopeless  gloomy-minded  tribe,. 
Youy  who,  unconscious  o(  those  nobler  flights 
That  reach  impatient  at  innnortal  life, 
Again!?t  the  prime  endearing  privilege 
Of  being  dare  contend,  say,  can  a  soul 
Of  such  extensive,  deep,  tremendou*  povv'rs, 
linlarging  still,  be  but  Ji  finer  breath 
Of  spirits  dancing  thro'  their  tubes  awhile. 
And  then  for  ever  lost  in  vacant  air  ? 

But  hark  !  methinks  I  hear  a  warning  voice. 
Solemn  as  when  some  awful  change  is  come, 
Sound  thro'  the  world—'*  'Tis  done  !  the  mea- 
**  sure's  full  ;  [stones, 

'*  And  1  resign  my  charge."— Ye  mpuld'ring 
That  build  the  tow'ring  pVTamid,  the  proud 
Triumphal  arch,  the  monument  eH'ac'd 
By  ruthless  ruin,  and  whate'er  supports 
TKc  worshipp'd  naitie  of  hoar  antiquity, 
Down  to  the  dust  what  grandeur  can  ye  boast, 
While  Newtoh  iifts  his  column  to  the  skies, 
Beyond  the  waste  of  time  ?    Let  no  weak  drop 
Be  shed  for  liim.     The  virgin  in  her  bloom 
Cut  off,  the  joyows  youth,  and  darling  child, 
These  are  thetonibs  that  claim  the  tewder  tear 
And  elegiac  song.     But  Newton  calls 
For  other  notes  of  g!<fetuktion  high, 


And  hvrnns  their  Author  with  his  glad  compeers. 
O  Britah»'s  boast!   whether  with  angels  thou 
Sjttcst  in  dread  discourse.  Or  fellow-blest. 
Who  jov  to  see  the  honor  of  their  kind  ; 
Or  whether,  mounted  on  clierubic  witk;. 
Thy  swift  career  is  with  the  whirling  orbs. 
Comparing  things  with  things,  in  rapture  lost. 
And  grateful  adoration,  for  that  light 
So  plenteous  ray'd  into  thy  irtind  below, 
From  Light  himself;  C)  took  with  pity  down 
On  human  kind  a  frail  erroneous  racel 
Exnlt  the  spirit  of  a  downw«rd  world -i 
O'er  thy  dejected  country  chief  preside. 
And  be  her  Genivis  call'd  !  her  studies  raise. 
Correct  her  manners,  and  inspire  her  youth  : 
For,tho'deprav'd  and  sunk, slichroughtthecforth. 
And  glories  in  thy  name  ;  she  points  thee  out 
To  all  her  sons,  and  bids  them  eye  thy  star : 
While  in  expectance  of  the  second  life. 
When  time  shall  be  no  niorc,  the  sacred  dust 
Sleeps  with  her  kings,  and  dignifies  the  scene. 


§  54.     Ifi/mn  on  Soliiude.    Thomson. 

Hail,  mildly-pleasing  Solitude, 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good  : 
But  from  whose  holy  piercing  eye 
I'he  herd  of  fools  and  villains  fly. 

Oh  !  how  I  love  with  thee  to  wuilk, 
And  listen  to  thy  whisper'd  talk, 
Which  innocence  and  truth  imparts,  - 
And  melts  the  most  obdurate  hearts ! 

A  lhou!«and  th-ipcs  you  wear  with  ease^ 
And  still  in  ev'ry  shape  yoii  picase. 
Now  wraj'L  in  somejnysterious  dream, 
A  lone  philosopher  you  seem  ; 
Now  qrdck  from  hill  to  vole  yon  fly. 
And  now  you  sweep  the  vaulted  sky. 
A  shepherd  next  you  haunt  the  plain. 
And  warble  forth  your  oaten  strain  , 
A  lover  now,  with  all  the  grace 
Of  that  sweet  passion  in  your  face 
Then,  calm'd  to  frindship,  j-ou  assume 
The  gentle-looking  Hartford's  bloom. 
As,  with  her  Musidora,  she 
(Her  Musidora  fond  of  thee) 
Amid  the  long  withdrawing  vale 
Awakes  the  rival'd  nightingale. 

Thine  is  the  balmy  breath  of  morn, 
.lust  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  born  ; 
•And  while  meridian  fervors  beat 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retreat ; 
But  chief,  when  evening  scenes  decay  j 
And  the  faint  landscape  swims  away. 
Thine  is  the  doubtful  soft  decline, 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thine. 

Descending  angels  bless  thy  train, 
The  virtues  of  the  sage  and  sv/ain  j 
Plain  innocence,  in  white  array'd. 
Before  thee  lifts  her  fearless  head  :  ' 

Religion's  l>eanis  ftround  thee  shhie, 
Ai)d"cheer  -ihy  glooms  with  light  divine  : 

About 
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About  thee  sports  sweet  I>ihcrty  ; 
And  rapt  Urania  sings  to  thic. 

Oh,  let  me  pierce  thv  secret  cell 
And  in  thy  deep  recet^srs  dwell. 
Perhaps  from  Norwood's  oak-clad  hill, 
When  meditation  has  lier  lil!, 
I  ju&t  may  cast  my  careless  eyes 
Where  London's  spiry  turrets  rise; 
Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pajo. 
Then  shield  njc  in  tlw>  woods  again. 


§  ,55.     Ili/mn  to  Darkness.     Yalevex. 

Darkness,  thou  first  great  parent  of  us  all, 

Tliovi  art  our  great  original; 

Since  from  thy  universal  vvomb[springcome. 
Does  all  thou  shad'st  below,  thy  numerous  ofi- 

TTiy  wond'rous  birth  is  even  to  Time  unknown, 
Or,  like  eternity,  thoud's'.  none  ; 
Whilst  Light  did  its  first  being  owe 

Unto  that  awful  shade  it  dares  lo  rival  now. 

Say,  in  what  distant  region  dost  thou  dwell. 

To  Reason  inaccessible  ? 

From  form  and.  duller  matter  free, 
Thousoar'stiibove  the  reach  of  maii's  philosophy. 

Involv'd  in  thee,  we  iirst  receive  our  breath. 
Thou  art  a  refuge  too  in  death : 
Great  monarch  of  the  grave  and  womb! 

Wherc'eroursoulsshallgOjtotheeourbodiescoine. 

The  silent  globe  is  struck  with  awful  fear. 
When  thy  majestic  shades  appear : 
Thou  dost  compose  thd  air  and  sea,  [thee. 

And  Earth  a  sabbafh  keeps,  sacred  to  rest  and 

In  thy  serener  shades  onr  ghosts  delight. 
And  court  the  umbrage  of  the  night; 
In  vaults  and  gloomy  caves  ihey  stray, 

But  fly  the  morning  beams,and  sicken  attheday. 

Though  solid  bodies  dare  exclude  the  light. 
Nor  will  the  brightest  ray  admit ; 
No  su'bstance  can  thy.  force  rejx:!, 

THou  reign's  t  in  depths  below,  dost  in  the  centre 
dwell. 

riie  sparkling  scms,  and  ore  in  mines  l)elovv. 
To  thee  their  be;uiteous  lustre  owe  ; 
Tho'  form'd  within  the  tomb  of  njght. 

Bright  as  their  fire  they  shine,  with  native  rays 
of  light. 

When  thovi  dost  raise  thy  venerable  head. 
And  art  in  genuine  night  array'd. 
Thy  negro  beauties  then  delight  ; 

Beauties,  like  polish'djet,  with  their  o\\-n  dark- 
ness bright. 

Thou  dost  thy  smiles  impartially  bestow, 
And  know'st  no  din'rcuce  here  below  : 
All  things  apjicar  the  same  by  thee, 

Tlio'Lightdistinction  makes, thou  giv'stequality. 

Theu,  Darkness,  art  the  lover's  kind  retreat. 
And  do?t  the  nuptial  joys  complete  ; 
Thou  dost  iiispire  them  with  thy  shade, 

Giv'st  vigor   to   the   youth^   and   waiin'st  the 
yielding  maid, " 


Calm  as  the  bless'd  above  the  anchorites  dwell 
Within  their  peaceful  gloomy  cell  ; 
Their  minds  with  heavenly  joys  ar«  fill'd  ; 

The  pksisures  Light  denies,  thy  shades  for  ever 
yield. 

In  caves  of  night,  the  oracles  of  old 
Did  all  their  mysteries  unfold  : 
Darkness  did  first  Religion  grace, 

Gaveterrors  to  the  God, and  revt  rencc  to  the  place.. 

When  the  Almighty  did  on  Iloreb  stand, 
Thy  shades  inclos'd  the  hallow'd  land. 
In  clouds  of  night  he  was  arrayVl, 

And  venerable  darkness  his  pavillion  made. 

When  he  appear'darm'd  in  his  pow'rand  might. 
He  vqil'd  the  beatific  light; 
When,  terrible  with  majesty,  [thee. 

In  tempes-ts  he  gave  lows,  and  clad  himself  in 

Ere  the  foundation  of  the  earth  was  laid. 
Or  brighter  firmament  was  made  ; 
Ere  matter,  titne,  or  place  was  known. 

Thou,  Monarch  Darkness,  sway'dst  these  spa- 
cious realms  alone. 

Bat  now  the  moon,  (tho'  gay  with  borrow'd 
Invades  the  scanty  lot  of  Night :  [light) 
By  rebel  subjects  thou'rt  betray 'd. 

The  anarchy  ofstars  depose  their  moujjtch, Shade. 

Yet  fading  Light  its  empire  must  resign, 
And  Nature's  pow'r  submit  to  thine  : 
An  universal  ruin  shall  erect  thy  throne, 

And  Fate  confirm  thy  kingdom  evermorcthyown. 


§  56,     Education.     West. 
Written  in  imifation  of  fhc  Stifle  and  Mariner 

of  Spencer  s  Fairy  0,urrn. 
Jnscriled  to  Ladij  Langham,  icidoiQ  of  Sir  Jo. 

Langfiam,  Bart. 
"  Unum  stadium  vere  liberale  est,  quod  libcrym 
"  faqit.  Hoc  sapientiiK  studium  est,  sijblirriK, 
"  forte,  magnanimum:  c<Ttera  pusilla  et  puerilla, 
"  sunt.  —  Plus  scire  velle  quam  sit  satis,  intern-' 
"  perantiae  genus  est.  Quid,  quod  ista  lihera- 
"  lium  artium  consectatio  molestos,  verbosos, 
*'  intempestivos,  sibi  placentes  facit,  et  ideo  non 
"  dicentes  necessaria,  quia  supervacua  didice- 
"  runt."  SjCN.  Ep.  8B. 

O  GOODLY  Discipline  !  from  Heaven  ysprupg. 
Parent  of  Science,  queen  of  Arts  refirj'd  1 
To  whom  the  Graces  and  the  Nine  belong. 
Oh  !  bid  those  Graces,  in  fair  chorus  join'd 
With  each  bright  virtue  that  adorns  the  mind. 
Oh  !  bid  the  Muses,  thine  harmonious  train. 
Who  by  thy  aid  erst  humaniz'd  mankind. 
Inspire,  direct,  and  moralize  tlie  strain     [gain. 
That  doth  essay  to  teach  thy  treasure  how  \o 

Aud  thou,  whose  pious  and  maternal  care. 
The  substitute  of  heavenly  Providence, 
With  tend'rest  love  n)y  orphan  life  did  rear, 
And  train  nve  up  to  manly  strength  atid  seube. 
With  mildest  awe  and  virtuous  influence 
Directing  my  unpractis'd  waywar<l  feet 
To  the  smooth  walks  of  Truth  and  Innocence, 
WhereHappincss  heartfelt.  Contentment  swcgt. 
Philosophy  divine,  aye  hold  their  blest  retreat ; 

Thou, 


4^ 

Tho\i,  mostbelovM,  most  honor'd,  most  revcr'di 
Accept  this  Versf,  to  thy  larp;c  merit  duo  I 
And  blame  me  not,  if,  by  each  tie  cndcar'd 
Of  nature,  gratitude,  and  friendship  true, 
'i'he  whiles  this  moral  thesis  1  pursue. 
And  trace  the  plan  of  goodly  nurture  *  o'er, 
1  l)ring  thy  modest  virtues  into  view. 
And  proudly  boast  that  from  thy  precious  store, 
\Vhich  erst  eurich'd  my  heart,  1  drew  this  sacred 

lore. 
And  thus,  J  ween,  thus  shall  I  best  repay 
The  valu'd  gifts  thy  careful  love  bestow *d. 
If  imitating  thee  uell  as  I  may 
1  labor  to  diffuse  th'  important  good, 
Till  this  great  truth  by  all  be  understood — • 
•*  That  all  the  pious  ;.luties  wluch  we  owe 
**  Our  parents,  friends,  our  country,  and  our 
**  The  seeds  of  ev'ry  virtue  here  below,    [God, 
•*  From  discipline  alone  and  early  culture  grow." 

CANTO    I. 

THE    A  R  O  U  M  R  X  T. 

7'he  Knight,  as  to  Piedia's  f  house 
He  his  young  son  conveys, 

Is  staid  by  Custom,  with  him  fights, 
And  his  vain  pride  disdays. 

A  GENTILE  knight  there  was  whose  noble  deeds 
O'er  Fairyland  by  Fame  were  blazon 'd  round  ; 
For  warlilie  enterprise  aiul  ?age  arecds  J 
Among  the  chief  alike  was  he  renonn'd. 
Whence  with    the    marks   of  highest  honors 
By  Gloriana,  in  domestic  peace,  [crown'd 

That  port  to  wljich  the  wi?e  are  ever  bound, 
He  anchor'd  was,  and  chang'd  the  tossing  seas 
Of  bustling  busy  life  for  calm  «c(|uc.ster'd  ease. 
There  in  domestic  virtue  ricli  and  groat. 
As  erst  in  public,  'mid  his  wide  domain 
Long  in  primeval  patriarchal  state, 
The  lord,  the  judge,  the  father  of  the  plain 
He  dwelt ;  and  with  him  in  the  golden  chain 
()f  wedded  faith  ylink'd  a  matron  sage 
Aye  dwelt,  sweet  partner  of  his  joy  and  pain  I 
Sweet  charmer  of  his  youth,  friend  of  his  age, 
Skill'dtoimprovehisbli's,  his  sorrows  to  assuage! 
From  this  fair  union,  not  of  sorcUd  gain, 
But  merit  similar  and  mutua4  love. 
True  sonrce  of  lineal  virtue,  sprung  a  train 
Of  youths  and  vitgins,  like  the  beauteous  grove 
Which  round  the  temple  of  Olympic  Jove 
Begirt  Avith  youthful  bloom  the  parent  tree  §, 
The  saered  olive,  whence  old  Elis  wove 
Her  verdant  crowns  of  peaceful  victory, 
Theguerdons  |!  ofbold  strength  and  swift  activity. 
So  round  their  noble  parents  goodly  rose 
These  gen'rous  scions  j  they  with  w-atchful  care, 
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Still  as  the  swelling  passions  'gan  disclo.-e 
The  buds  of  future  virtues,  did  prepare 
With  prudent  culture  the  young  shoots  to  rear. 
And  aye  in  this  endearing  pious  toil 
They  by  a  palmer  «f[  sage  insirucled  were,  [while 
Who  from  deep  thought  and  si  odious  searciiere- 
Had  learnt  to  mend  the  heart  and  till  the  hu- 
man soil. 

For  by  celestial  Wisdom  wliiium  he] 
Thro'  all  the  apartmcjits  of  th'  immortal  mInH,' 
He  vicw'd  the  secret  stores,  and  inark'dthe  stcd** 
'I'o  judgement,  wit,  and  memory,  assizn'd  ; 
.\nd  now  sensation  and  reflection  joiu'd 
To  hll  the  iuKiges  her  darksome  i'.mttc, 
V\'here  variously  disjointed  or  cmnhiu'd, 
Asreason,  fancy,  or  opinion,  wrought, [thotlght. 
Thf  irvariousmasksthey  play'd,  and  fed  herpcrksive 
Alsffthro'  the  fields  of  Science  had  he  stj-ay'd 
With  eager  search,  and  sent  his  piercing  eye 
Thro' each  Icarn'd  school,  each  philosophic  shade. 
Where  Tru;h  and  Virtue  erst  w  ere  dcem'd  to  lie. 
If  haply  the  fair  vagrants  hf  mote  XI  spy. 
Or  hear  the  music  o{  their  charming  lore  ; 
Bnt  all  unable  there  to  satisfy 
liis  curious  soul,  he  turn'd  him  to  explore 
The  sacred  writ  of  Faith,  to  learn,  believe,  adore. 
Thence  foe  profess'd  of  Falsehood  and  Deceit, 
Those  sly  artificers  of 'I'yranny, 
Aye  holding  up  before  liucertain  feet 
His  faithful  light  to  knowlerlge.  Liberty, 
Mankind  he  led  to  civil  policy. 
And  mild  Religion's  charitable  law. 
That  fram'd  by  Mercy  and  Benignity 
The  persecuting  sworcl  forkids  to  draw. 
And  free-created  souls  with  penal  terrors  awe. 
Nc  with  the  glorious  gifts  tlatc  and  vain 
Lock'd  he  his  ^\  isdom  up  in  churlish  pride. 
But  stooping  from  his  heigiit  v.ould  even  deign 
The  feeble  steps  of  infancy  to  guide  : 
Eternal  glory  him  therefore  betide  ; 
Let  ev'ry  gen'roirs  youth  his  praise  proclaim. 
Whowand'ring  thro' the  world's  rude  forest  wide. 
By  him  hath  been  ytauglit  his  c»)urse  to  frame 
ToV^irtue'sswectabodesandheavenaspiringFame» 
For  this  the  Fairy  knight  Avith  anxious  thought 
And  fond  paternal  care  his  counsel  pray'd. 
And  him  of  tcntlest  courtesy  bt-songht 
His  guidance  to  vouchafe  and  friendly  aid, 
The  while  his  tender  oflspring  he  convey 'd 
Thro'  devious  paths  to  that  secure  retreat 
Where  sage  Paedia  with  each  tuneful  maid 
On  a  wide  mount  had  fix'd  her  rural  seat, 
'Mid  flow'rygardensplac'd,untr(»d  by  vulgar  feet. 
And  now  forth-p;4cing  with  his  blooming  heir, 
And  that  same  virtuous  palmer  them  to  guide. 


*  Nurture,  education.         f  Paedia  is  a  Greek  ivord,  si^lfyipg  education.          f  Aree^s,  counsel?,. 

§  Parent  tree  the  sacred  olive.]  This  tree  grew  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Olympic  Jupiter,  at 
Olympia,  having,  as  the  Eleans  pretended,  been  eriginally  planted  there  by  Hercules,  It  was  esteemed' 
sacred  ;  and  from  that  were  taken  the  Olympic  crowns. 

II  Guerdons,  rewards. 

<^  Palmer,  pilgrim.        The  person  here  slgulfiedis  Mr.  Locke,  characterized  by  liis  works, 

**  Sted,,p!aee,  station,  ff  Als,aIso,  further.  |i  Mpje,  plight. 
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ArmVl  all  to  point,  and  on  a  courser  lair 
Ymounterl  high,  in  military  pride, 
His  little  train  before  he  slow  did  ride. 
Him  eke  behind  a  gentle  'squire  ensues. 
With  iiis  young  lord  aye  marching  side  by  side. 
His  counsellor  and  guard  in  goodly  tl»e\vs*. 
Who  well  had  been  broughtup  and  nurs'd  by 
ev'ry  iMuse. 

Thus  as  their  pleasing  journey  they  pursu'd, 
WiiK  cheerful  argument  beguiling  pain, 
Krc  long  descending  from  an  hill  tliey  view'd 
Beneath  iheir  eyes  ouistretch'd  a  spacious  plain. 
That  fruitful  show'd  and  apt  for  ev'ry  grain. 
For  pastures,  vines,  and  flow'rs,  while  Naturefair 
Sweet  smiling  all  around  with  count' nance fainf 
Seem'd  to  demand  the  tiller's  art  and  care 
Her  wildncss  to  correct,  her  lavish  waste  repair. 
Right  good  I  ween  and  bounteous  was  the  soil, 
A\c  worn  in  happy  season  to  repay 
With  tenfold  usury  the  peasant's  toil. 
But  now  it  was  ruin  all  and  wild  decay  ; 
Untill'd  the  garden  and  the  fallow  lay,  [grown, 
The  sheep-shorne  down  W'ith  barren  brakes  I  o'er- 
The  whiles  the  merry  peasants  sport  and  play 
All  as  the  public  evil  were  unknown, 
Or  ev'ry  public  care  from  ev'ry  breast  was  flown. 

Astonish'd  at  a  scene  at  once  so  fair 
And  so  deform'd,  with  wonder  and  delight 
At  man's  neglect  and  Nature's  bounty  rare, 
lu  studious  thought  awhile  die  Fairv  knight 
Bent  on  that  goodly  If^ud  §  his  eager  fight, 
Then  forward  rush'd  impatient  to  descry 
What  towns  and  castles  therein  were  empightH  ; 
For  towns  him  seem'd  and  castles  he  did  spy[eye. 
As  to  ill'  horizon  round  he  stretch'd  his  roaming 

Nor  long  way  had  they  travcll'd  ere  they  came 

To  a  wide  stream  that  with  tunudtuous  roar 

Amongst  rude  rocks  its  winding  course  did  frame, 

Black'd  was  the  wave  and  sordid,  covcr'd  o'er 

V\'iih  angry  foam,  and  stain'd  with  infants'  gore: 

Thereto,  along  th'  unlovely  margin  stood 

A  birchen  grove  that  waving  from  the  shore 

Aye  cast  upon  the  tide  its  falling  hud. 

And  with  its  bitlerjuice  empoison'dall  the  flood. 

Right  in  the  centre  of  the  vale  empight 

Not  distant  far  a  forked  mountain  rose. 

In  outward  form  presenting  to  the  sight 

That  fam'd  Parnassian  hill  on  whose  fair  brows 

The  Nine  Aoniau  Sisters  wont  repose, 

List'ning  to  svveet  Castalia's  sounding  stream, 

Whichthro'theplainsofCirrhanmrm'ringflowsi 

But  this  to  that  compar'd  mole  justly  seem 

Nefittinghauntforgods,neworthyman'sestecm. 

For  this,  nor  founded  deep  nor  spredden  wide, 

Nor  high  uprais'd  above  the  level  plain. 

By  toiliijo;  art  thro'  tedious  years  applied,  ■ 

From  various  parts  compil'd  wiih  studious  pain,' 


VVas  erst  upthrown,  if  so  it  mote  attain, 

Like  that  poetic  mountain,  to  be  hight^ 

The  noble  seat  of  Learning's  goodly  train  ; 

Thereto,  the  more  to  captivate  the  sight 

It  like  a  garden  fair  most  curiously  was  dighi**.' 

In  tigur'd  plots  with  leafy  walls  enclos'd. 

By  measure  and  by  rule  it  was  outlay'd, 

\\'ith  svnametty  so  regular  dispos'd 

That  plot  to  plot  still  answer'd  shade  to  shade  ; 

Each  correspondent  twain  alike  array'd 

With  like  embellishments  of  plants  and  flow'rs. 

Of  statues,  vases,  sjwuting  founts,  that  play'd 

Thro'  shells  of  Tritons  their  ascending  show'rs. 

And     labyrinths    involv'd    and    trclice-w©vei\ 

bovv'rs. 
There  likewise  mote  be  seen  on  ev'ry  side 
The  yew  obedient  to  the  planter's  will. 
And  shapely  box  of  all  their  branching  pride 
Ungently  shorne,  and  with  prepost'rous  skill 
To  various  beasts  and  birds  of  sundry  quill 
Transform'd,  and  human shapesofmonstroussize. 
Huge  as  that  giant  race  who  hill  on  hill  [prize  ft 
High-hea|)ing,  sought  with  impious  vain  em- 
Dcspiteofthund' ring  Jove  to  scale  thesteepyskies. 
Als  other  wonders  of  the  sportive  shears 
Fair  Nature  misadorning  there  were  found 
Globes,  spiral  columns,  pyramids,  and  piers. 
With    sprouting    urns    and    budding    statues 
And  horizontal  dials  on  the  ground    [crovvn'd. 
In  living  box  by  cunning  artists  trac'd. 
And  gallies  trim  on  no  long  voyage  bound. 
Bill  by  their  roots  there  ever  anchor'd  fast, [blast. 
All  XX  were  their  bellying  sails  outspread  to  ev'ry 
O'er  all  appear'd  the  mountain's  forked  brows 
With  terrasses  on  terrasses  uj>thrown. 
And  all  along  arrang'd  in  order'd  rows 
xA.nd  vistos  broad  the  velvet  slopes  adown 
The  ever  verdant  trees  of  Daphne  shone  ; 
But  aliens  to  the  clime,  and  brou2;ht  of  old 
From  Latian  plains  and  Grecian  Helicon, 
They  shrunk  and  languish'^  in  a  foreign  mould. 
By  changeful  summers  starv'd,  and  pmch'd  by 

winter's  cold. 
Amid  this  verdant  grove  with  solemn  state. 
On  golden  thrones  of  antic  form  reclin'd. 
In  mimic  majesty  Nine  Virgins  sat. 
In  features  various  as  unlike  in  mind  : 
Als  boasted  they  themselves  of  heavenly  kind. 
And  to  the  sweet  Parnassian  Nymphs  allied  ; 
Thence  round  their  brows  the  Delphic  bay  they 

'twin'd. 
And  matching  with  high  names  thcirapish  pride. 
O'er  ev'ry  learned  school  a\e  claimH  they  lb 

preside. 
In  antic  garbs  (for  modern  they  disdain'd) 
By  Gleek  and  Roman  artists  whilom  §§  made. 
Of  various  woofs  and  variously  distain'd 
With  tints  of  ev'ry  hue  were  they  array'd ; 


*  Thews,  maHners.  f  Fain,  earnest,  eager.  \  Brakes,  briers.  5  Lond  land. 

II  Empight,  placed.  ^  Hight,  called,  named.  **  Dtght,  drest. 

ff  Emprize,  enterprise,  attempt.       \\  All,  u$ed  frequently  by  the  old  English  poets  for  although. 
§§  Whilom,  formerly. 

And 
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And  here  and  there  ambitiously  dis])laY'd 
A  purple  shred  ol' some  rich  robe,  prepar'd 
Erst  by  the  Muses  or  th'  Aoiiian  >lai(l. 
To  deck  great  TuIIius  or  the  Matituan  bard, 
Which  o'er  each  motley  vest   with   uncouth 

splendor  glar'd. 
And  well  their  outward  vesture  did  express 
The  bent  and  habit  of  tlreir  inward  mind,    - 
Affecting  Wisdom's  antiquated  dress, 
And  usages  by  time  cast  for  behind  : 
Thence  to  the  charms  of  younger  Science  blind, 
Thecustoms,  laws,  the  learning,  arts,  and  phrase, 
')f  ihcirown  countries  iheywit'u  scorn  declin'd  ; 
Ne  sacred  Truth  herself  \yould  they  embrace 
Unwarranted,  unknown  in  iheirforefathers days. 
Thus  ever  backxyard  casting  their  survey 
To  Rome's,  oild  ntins,  and  the  groves  forlorn 
Of  eUler  Athcu.%  which  in  prospect  lay     [turn 
StretchVl  out  against  the  mountain,  would  they 
Their  bu-y  search,  and  o'er  the  rubbish  mourn, 
Then  gatlVrlng  up  with  superstitious  care 
Kacb  Hitle  "icrap,  however  foul  or  torn, 
In  grave  harangues  they  boldly  would  declare, 
This  Kunius,  Vairo,  this  the  Stagirite,  did  wear. 
Yet  under  names  of  venerable  sound,         [rod, 
While  o'er  tlie  work}  they  stretch'd  their  awful 
Thro'  all  the  provinces  of  Lcarniug  own'd 
'  Fov  teachers  of  whjite'er  is  wisa  and  good  ; 
Als  from  each  region  to  their  drad  *  abode 
Came  3'outh  unnumbev'd,  crowding  all  to  taste 
The  streanis  of  Science,  w-hioh  united  fiow'd  . 
Adown  the  mount  from  nine  rich  sources  cast, 
And  to  the  vale  below  in  one  rude  torrpnt  past. 
O'er  ev'ry  soiirce,  protectress  of  the  stream. 
One  of  those  Vifgin  Sisters  did  preside, 
Who  dignifying  with  her  noble  name  ■ 
Her  proper  Hood,  aye  pouv'd  into  the  tide, 
The  ncady  vapors  of  scholastic  pride, 
Despotical  and  abject,  l>old  and  blind. 
Fierce  in  debate,  and  forward  to  decide. 
Vain  love  of  praise  with  adulation  join'd. 
And  disingenuous  scorn  and  impotence  of  mind. 

Extending  from  the  hill  on  ev'ry  side, 
In  circuit  vast  a  verdant  valley  spread. 
Across  w  hose  uniform  flat  bosom  glide 
Ten  thousand  streams,  In  winding  ma^^es  led 
By  various  sluices  from  one  common  head  ; 
A  turbid  mass  of  waters,  vast,  profound  1 
1  light  of  Philology  the  lake,  and  fed 
By  that  rude  torrent  which  with  roaring  sound 
Came  tumbling  from  the  hill,  and  iiow'd  the 
level  round. 

And  ev'ry  where  this  spacioi>s  valley  o'er, 
Fast  by  eaci)  stream  was  seen  a  numerous  throng 
Of  beardless  striplings,  tothebirch-crown'd  shore 
V,y  nurses,  guardians,  fathers,  dragg'd  along, 
V\  ho,  helpless,  meek,  and  innocent  of  wrong. 
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\\'ere  torn  reluctant  from  the  tender  side 
Of  their  fond  mothers,  and  by  faitourii  f  streng. 
By  pow'r  made  insolent  and  hard  by  pride,  [tide. 
W'credriv'n  with  furious  rage,  and  lash'd  into  the 
On  the  rude  bank  with  trembling  feet  they  stood. 
And  casting  round  their  oft  reverted  eyes. 
If  haply  they  mote  'scape  the  hated  flood, 
Fill'd  all  the  plain  with  lamentable  cries  : 
But  far  away  th'  unheeding  father  flies, 
Oonstraln'd  his  strong  compunctions  to  irepress ; 
While  close  behind,  assuming  the  disguise 
Ofnurt'ringCareandsmilingTenderness,  [press. 
VV^ith  secret  scourges  arm'd  those  grisly  faiiours 
As  on  the  steepy  margin  of  a  brook. 
When  the  young  Sun  with  Howry  Maia  rides. 
With  innocent  dismay  a  bleating  flock 
Crowd  back  aff'iighted  at  the  rolling  tides, 
The  shepherd -swain  at  first  cxtiorting  chides 
I'heir  seely^  fear;  at  length,  impatient  grown. 
With  his  rude  crook  he  wounds  their  tender  sides. 
And,  all  regardless  of  their  piteousmoan,  [down. 
Into  the  dashing  wave  compels  them  furious 
Thus  urg'd  by  mast' ring  fear  and  dolorous  teen  § 
Infiir>  the  currewt  plimg'd  that  infant  crowd  : 
Right  piteous  was  the  spectacle  I  ween, 
or  tender  striplings  stain'd  with  tears  and  blood. 
Perforce  conflicting  with  the  bitter  flood. 
And  lab'ring  to  attain  the  distant  shore. 
Where  holdmg  forth  the  gown  of  manhood  stood 
The  Siren  Liberty,  and  evermore 
Solicited  their  hearts  with  her  enchanting  lore. 
Irksome  and  long  the  passage  was,  perplex'd 
With  rugged  rocks,  on  which  the  raving  tide 
By  sudden  bursts  of  angry  tempests  vex'd 
Oftdash'd  theyouth,  whosestrength raoteillabide 
With  head  uplifted  o'er  the  waves  to  ride  ; 
Whence  many  wearied  ere  they  had  o'erpast 
The  middle  stVcam  (for  they  in  vain  have  tried) 
Again  return'd  astounded  ||  and  aghast, 
Ne  one  regardful  look  would  ever  backward  cast. 

Some,  of  a  rugged  more  enduring  frame. 
Their  toilsome  course  with  patient  pain  pursu'd, 
A  ndtho' with  many  a  bruise  and  muchel  ^  blame. 
Eft  hanging  on  the  rocks,  and  eft  embru'd 
Deep  in  the  muddy  stream,  with  hearts  subdu'd. 
And  quail'd  by  labor,  gain'd  the  shore  at  last; 
Butiu  life's  practis'dlear**  unskill'd  and  rude. 
Forth  to  that  forked  hill  they  silent  pac'd. 
Where   hid  in  studious  shades  their  fruitless 
hours  they  waste. 

Others  of  rich  and  noble  lineage  bred, 
Tho'  with  the  crowd  to  pass  the  flood  constraln'd, 
Yet  o'er  the  crags  with  fond  indulgence  led 
By  birelinK  guides,  and  in  all  depths  sustain'd, 
Stimm'd  lightly  o'er  the  tide,  undipt,  unstain'd, 
Save  with  the  sprinkling  of  the  wat'ry  spray. 
And  aye  their  proud  prerogative  mainlain'd 


*  Drad,  dreadful. 

f  Faitour,  doer,  from  filfr,  to  do,  and  fnit^  deed 
j  Seel y,  simple.  §  Teen,  pain,  grief.  ^ 

**  Lear,  learning. 


f  ommonly  used  by  Spenser  in  a  bad  sense. 
A.toundedj  astojaished.  ^  Muchel,  much, 


Of 
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Of  ignorance,  and  case,  and  wanton  play. 
Soft  harbingers  of  vice  and  ».renialiir('  decay. 

A  few,  alas!  how  few!  by  Heaven's  high  will 
With  subtle  spiriis  endow'd  and  sinews  strong, 
Albc*  sore  mated  f  by  the  tempests  slirill 
Tiiat  bellow 'd  fierce  and  rise  the  rocks  among, 
By  their  o\\n  native  vigor  borne  along, 
Cut  briskly  thro'  the  waves,  and  forces  new 
Catli'ring  from  toil,  and  ardor  from  the  thron;j[ 
Of  rival  youths,  outstript  the  lab'ring  crew. 
And  to  the  true  Parnassc  ;^  and  heaven-throng'd 
glory  flew. 

Dire  was  the  tumult!  a^d  from  ev'rj'  shore 
l)i:?cordant  echoes  struck,  the  deafen 'd  ear, 
Heart-thrillingcrics,  vviihsobs  and  singults§  sore 
Short  interrupted,  the  imploring  tear. 
And  furious  stripes  and  angry  threats  severe, 
Conius'dly  mingled  with  tfie  jarring  sound 
Of  all  the  various  speeches  that  whilcrc  ij 
On  Shinars's  widespread  cham])aign  did  a>tound 
High    Babel's  builders  vain,   and  their  proud 
works  confound. 

Much  was  the  knight  ernpassion'd  at  the  scenes 
But  more  his  blooming  son,  whose  tender  breast 
Kmpierced  deep  with  sympathizing  teen 
On  his  pale  cheek  the  si^^n  of  drad  impress'd, 
And  fill'd  with  tears  his  eyes,  with  sore  dis; 
Up  to  his  sire  he  rais'd  in  mournful  wise,  [tress'd, 
Who  with  sweet  smiles  paternal  soon  redress'd 
His  troublous   thoughts,  and  clear'd  each  sad 

surmise  : 
Then  turns  his  ready  steed,  and  onhisjourneyhies. 
But  far  he  had  not  march 'd  ere  he  was  stay'd 
By  a  rude  voice,  that  like  th'  united  sound 
or  shouting  myriads  thro'  the  valley  bray'd 
And    shook  the  groves,    the  flc^ods,    and  solid 
Thedistant  hills  rebellow'd all  around,   [ground  ; 
**  Arrest,  sirKnight,"it  cried,  "  thy  fond  career, 
"  Nor  with  presumptuous  disobedience  wound 
"  That  awful  majesty  which  all  revere  ! 
**  In  my  commands,  sir  Knight,  the  voice  of 

"  nations  hear." 
Quick  turn'd  the  knight,  and  saw  lipon  the  plain 
Advancing  towards  him,  Avith  impetuous  gait. 
And  visage  all  inflam'd  with  fierce  disdain, 
A  monstrous  giant,  on  whose  brow  elate 
Shone  the  bright' ensign  of  imperial  state  i 
Albeit  lawful  kingdom  he  had  none 
But  laws  and  kingdoms  wont  he  oft  create, 
And  oft  times  over  both  erect  his  throne. 
While  senates,  priests,  and  kings,  his  sovran  5[ 

sceptre  owii. 
Custom  he  hight,  and  aye  in  ev'ry  land 
Usurp'd  dominion  with  despotic  sway 
O'er  all  he  holds,  and  to  his  high  command 


Constrains  ev'n  stubborn  Nature  to  obey, 
W  hom  dispossessing  oft  he  doih  essay 
To  govern  in  her  right ;  and  with  a  pace 
So  soft  and  gentle  doth  he  win  his  way, 
That  she  unwares  is  caught  iji  his  embrace; 
And  tho'  deflouT'd  arid  thrall'd  nought  feels  her 
-  foul  disgrace. 

For  nurturing  even  from  their 'tJ^nderest  agfe 
The  doelle  sons  of  ujen  withouten  pain, 
By  disciplines  and  "rules  to  every  slag'e 
Of  life  accommodate,  he  doth  them  train 
Insensjinly  to  wear  and  hug  his  chahi; 
Als  his  behests  or  jientle  or  severe, 
Or  good  or  noxious,  rational  or  vain. 
He  craftily  persuades  them  to  revere 
As  institutions  sage  and  venerable  lear. 

Protector  tliereforc  of  that  forked  hill. 
And  mighty  |)atron  of  those  Sisters  Nine, 
Who  there  enthron'd  with  many  a  copious  rill. 
Feed  the  full  streams  that  thro'  the  valley  shine. 
He  deemed  was,  and  aye  with  rites  divine. 
Like  th(5se  which  Sparta's**  hardy  raceofyoi-e 
Were  wont  perform  at  fell  Diana's  shrine. 
He  doth  constrain  his  vassals  to  adore 
Perforce  their  sacred  names,  and  learu'  their  sa- 
cred lore. 

And  to  the  Fairy  knight  now  drawing  near 
Wiih  voice  terrfic  and  imperious  mien 
(All  was  he  wont  less  drejidful  to  a[>jjear  [seen) 
When  known  and  practis'd   than  at  distance 
And  kingly  stretching  forth  his  sceptre  sheen, 
Him  becommandeth  upon  threaten'd  pain 
Of  his  displeasure  high  and  vengeance  keen, 
From  his  rebellious  purpose  to  refrain,     [train. 
And  all  due  honors  pay  to  Learning's  rev'reiid 

So  saying,  and  fores lalli^lg  all  repiy. 
His  peremptory  hand  without  delay. 
As  one  who  little  car'd  to  justify 
His  princely  will,  long  us'd  to  boundless  ^\vviy. 
Upon  the  Fairy'  youth  with  great  dismay 
In  ev'ry  quaking  limb  convuls'd  he  lay'd. 
And  proudly  stalking  o'er  the  verdant  lay  ft 
Him  to  those  scientitic  streams  convey '»l. 
With  many  his  young  compeers,  therein,  to  be 
emlSay'd.j|. 

The  knight  his  tender  son's  distressftd  ^tour  §^ 
Peraci\  ing,  swift  to  hh  assijumcc  i\ew^ 
Ne  vainly  stay'd  to  deprecate  that  [wvv'r 
Which  from  submission  aye  more  hnughty  grew: 
For  that  proud  giant's  force  he  wisely  knew 
Not  to  be  nvcanly  dre.ided,  nor  defied 
With  rash  presunipiion;  and  wiih  counii^c:  true. 
Rather  than  stf  p  from  virtuc's'path  aside. 
Oft   had   he   singly   scorn'd    his  all-disniayi!-^ 
pride. 


*  Albe,  although.  f  Mated,  aniaTied,  scared.  .  i  Parna'ise,  Parnassus. 

§  Singults,  sighs.     _  i|   Whllerc,  formerly.  ^  S6'vran  for  sovereign. 

**  The  Lacedemonians,  in  order  to  make  their  children  hardy  and  endure  pain  with  coifttancy  an«i 

courage,  were  accustomed  to  cause  them  to  be  scourged  very  severely.  "  Aiid  ImyseJf,"-  sa^s  Plutarch, 

in  his  Life  of  Lycurgus,  "  have  seen  several  of  them  endure  wliipping  to  death  at  the  foot' of  the  altar 

"  Otjiia."  ft  Lay,  mead.  \\  Embay'd,  bathed,  dipt.  §§  Stour, trouble,  misfoittune,  &c. 
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And  now,  disdaining  parle,  his  courser  hot 
He  fiercely  prick'd,  and  couch'd  his  vengeful 

sjxiiir,  ' 

Wherewith  the  giant  he  so  rudely  smot, 
That  him  perforce  constrain'd  to  wend  *  a'rrear  ; 
Who  much  abash'd  at  such  rebuke  severe, 
Yet  his  accustom'd  pride  recovering  soon. 
Forthwith  his  massy  sceptrt  'gan  uprear, 
For  other  warlike  weapon  he  had  none, 
Ne  other  him  behov'd  to  quell  his  boldest  foncf. 
With  that  enormous  mace  the  Fairy  knight 
So  sore  he  bet  %  that  all  his  armor  bray'd  §, 
To  pieces  well  nigh  riv'u  with  the  might 
Of  so  tempestuous  strokes  ;  but  he  Avas  stay'd. 
And  ever  with  delib'rate  valor  weigh'd 
The  sudden  changes  of  the  doubtful  fray. 
From  cautious  jirudencc  oft  deriving  aul, 
Wheft  force  unequal  did  him  hard  assay  ; 
So  lightly  from  the  steed  heleap'dupon  the  lay. 
Tiien  swiftly  drawing  forth  his  trenchant  ]^  blade, 
High  o'er  his  head  he  held  his  fenceful  shield. 
And  warily  forecasting  to  evade 
The  giant's  furious  arm  about  him  wheel'd. 
With  restless  steps  aye  traversing  the  field. 
And  ever  as  his  foe's  intemp'ratc  pride 
Thro'  rage  defcMCcIess  nmte advantage  yield, 
With  his  sharp  sword  so  oft  he  did  him  gride  ^[, 
That  his  gold  sandal'd   feet  in  crimson  floods 

were  dy'd. 
His  baser  parts  he  maim'd  with  many  a  wound  ; 
But  far  above  his  utmost  reach  were  pight  ** 
The  sorts  of  life  ;  ne  never  to  confound 
With  utter  ruin,  and  abolish  quite 
A  pow'r  so  puinsant,  by  his  single  might 
Did  he  presume  to  iiope  ;  himself  alone 
From  lawless  force  to  free  in  bloody  fight 
He  stood,  content  to  bow  to  custom's  throne. 
So  reason  mote  not  blush  his  sovran  rule  to  own. 
€o  well  he  warded  and  so  fiercelv  prest 
His  foe,  that  weary  wax'd  he  of  the  fray. 
Yet  nould  he  algates  f  f  lower  his  haugKty  crest, 
But  masking  in  contempt  his  st»re  dismay. 
Disdainfully  releas'd  the  trembling  prey 
As  one  unworthy  of  his  princely  care  ; 
Then  proudly  casting  on  the  warlike  Fay  H 
A  smite  of*  scorn  and  pity,  thro'  the  air 
*Gan  blow  his  shrilling  horn ;  the  blast  was  heard 

afar. 
Eftsoons  astonish'd  at  th'  alarming  sound. 
The  signal  of  distress  and  hostile  wrong, 
Confus'dly  trooping  from  all  quarters  round, 
Came  pouring  o'er  the  plain  a  numerous  throng 
Of  ev'ry  sex  and  order,  old  and  young. 
The  vassals  of  great  Custom's  wide  domain. 
Who  to  his  lore  inur'd  by  usage  long 
His  ev'ry  summons  heard  with  pleasure  fiiin. 
And  felt  his  ev'ry  wound  with  sympathetic  pain. 


They,  when  their  bleeding  king  they  did  behold 
And  saw  an  armed  knight  him  standing  near. 
Attended  by  that  palmer  sage  and  bold. 
Whose  vent' rows  search  of  devious  truth  whilere 
Spread  thro'  the  realms  of  learning  horrors  drear, 
Yseised  were  at  first  with  terrors  great. 
And  in  their  boding  hearts  began  to  fear 
Dissension  factious,  controversial  hate, 
And  inuovatioub  strange,  in  Custom's  peaceful 

state. 
But  when  they  saw  the  knight  his  falcliion  sheath. 
And  climbing  to  his  steed"  march  thence  away 
With  all  hisliostile  train,  they  'gan  to  breathe 
With  freer  spirit,  and  with  aspect  py 
Soon  chas'd  the  gath'ring  clouih  ot  black  afray  i. 
\h  their  great  monarch,  cheered  with  the  view 
Of  myriads  who  confess  his  sovran  sway. 
His  riiiHt'd  pride  began  to  plume  anew 
And  on  his  ougle  clear  a  strain  of  triumph  blew. 
Thereat  the  multitude  that  st.»,od  around 
Sent  up  at  onoe  a  universal  roar 
Of  boistrous  joy  :  the  sudden-bursting  sound, 
Like  the  explosion  of  a  warlike  store 
Of  nitrous  grain,  th'  afflicted  welkin  §§  tore  : 
Then  turning  tow'rds  the  knight  with  scolhngs 
lieart-piercing  insults  and  revi lings  sore,  [lewd. 
Loud  bursts  of  laughter  vain,  and  hisses  rude 
As  tiiro'  the  throng  he  pass'd  his  parting  steps 

pursued. 
Als  from  that  forked  hill,  the  boasted  seat 
Of  studious  Peace  and  mild  Philosophy, 
Lidignant  uuirmurs  mote  be  heard  to  threat, 
Must'ring  their  rage  ;  eke  baleful  Infamy, 
Rous'd  from  her  den  of  base  ob=icurity 
Hy  those  fam'd  Maidt  ns  Nine,  began  to  sound 
Her  brazen  trump  of>black'ning  obloquy, 
WhileSatirc,with  dark  cloudsencompass'd  round 
Sharp  secret  arrows  shot,  and  aim'd  his  back  to 

wound. 
Rut  the  brave  Fairv  knight  nio  whit  disinay'd, 
Held  on  his  peaceful  journey  o'er  the  jdaift,. 
With  curious  rye  observing,  as  he  stray'd 
'i'liro"  the  wide  provinces  of  Custom's  reign. 
What  mote  afresh  admonish  him  remain 
Fast  by  his  virtuous  purjxjse  ;  all  around 
So  many  objects  mov'd  his  just  disdain, 
Himseem'd  tliat  nothing  serious,  nothingsoiind, 
In  city,  village,  bovv'r,  or  castle,  mote  be  found, 
In  village,  city,  castle,  bowV,  and  hall, 
Kach  sex,  each  age,  each  order  and  degree, 
To  vice  and  idle  sport  abandon'd  all, 
Kept  one  perpetual  gen'ral  jubilee, 
Ne  sufler'd  aught  disturli  their  merry  glee  ;. 
Ne  sense  of  private  loss,  ne  public  woes. 
Restraint  of  law,  religion's  drad  decree. 
Intestine  desolation,  foreign  foes, [vulsivetliroes. 
NorHeaveii'stempestuousthreals,norear'tlfscon- 


t  Fone,  foes.  ^  B^t; 

•y  Gride,  cut,  hack, 
ft  Nould  he  algates,  would  not  by  any  nieans.  ||  Fay,  Fairy 


*  Wend  arrear,  move  backwards. 
y  Trenchant,  cutting. 


beat.  §  Bray'd,  resounded, 

.**  Pight,  plac'd. 

§§  Welkin,  sky. 

But 
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But  chiefly  they  whom  Ik-aven's  disposina;  hand 
Had  sfLitetl  higli  on  iorlune's  upper  stage, 
And  plac'<l  Nviihin  their  call  the  sacred  bund 
'That  \vait=  oji  Xvirture  and  lusUuction  sage, 
If  hajdy  their  wise  liests  *  mote  them  enga<.',e 
To  climb  thro'  knowledge  to  more  noble  praise, 
And,  as  they  mount,  enlighten  ev'ry  age 
With  the. bright  Influence  of  fair  virtue's  rays. 
Which  from   the  awful  heights  uf  grandeur 

brighter  blaze  :  — 
They,  O  perverse  and  base  ingratitude  I 
De'^pising  the  great  ends  of  Providence, 
For  which  above  their  mates  they  were  endued 
With  wealth,  authority,  and  eminence. 
To  the  low.  services  of  brutal  sense 
Abus'd  the  means  of  pleasures  more  reGn'd, 
Of  Knowledge,  virtue,  and  beneficence  ; 
And,  fett'ring  on  her  throne  th'  immortal  Mind, 
The  guidanccofherrealmto  passions  wild  resigu'd. 
Ilence,thoughtless,  shameless, reckless, spiritless, 
Nought  worthy  of  their  kind  did  they  essay, 
But,  or  benunib'd  with  palsied  idleness. 
In  merely  living  lojter'd  life  away. 
Or  by  false  taste  of  pleasure  led  astray, 
For  ever  wand'ring  in  the  sensual  bow'rs 
Of  feverish  Debauch  and  lustful  Play, 
Spent  On  ignoble  toils  their  active  pow'rs, 
.And  with  untimely  blasts  discas'd  their  vernal 

houns. 
E'en  they  to  whom  kind  Nature  did  accord 
A  fraivie  more  delicate  and  purer  mind, 
Tho'  the  soul  brothel  and  the  wine-stain'd  board 
Of  beastly  (Tonms  loathing  they  declin'd, 
■  Yet  their  soft  hearts  to  idle  joys  resigu'd  ; 
Like  painted  insects  thro'  the  summer  air 
With  random  flight  aye  ranging  unconfm'd. 
And  tasting  cv'rj'  flow''r  and  blossom  fair 
WithoMtcn  any  choice,  withouten  any  care. 
For  choice  them  needed  none  who  only  sought 
W' ith  vain  amusements  to  beguile  the  day  ; 
Andwhcrefore  should  they  takeorcareor  thought 
Whom  Nature  prompts  and  Fortune  calls  to  play  ? 
**  Lords  of  the  earth,  be  happy  as  ye  may  !" 
So  learn'd,  so  taught,  the  leacfers  of  mankind 
Th'  unreasoning  vulgar  willingly  obey, 
'  And,  leaving  toil  and  poverty  behind,        [find, 
llan  forth  by  difi"'rcnt  ways  the  blissful  bobi\  to 

Isor  tedious  was  the  search  ;  for  ev'ry  where, 
A-s  nigh  great  Custom's  royal  tow'rs  the  knight 
Pass'd  thro'  th' adjoining  hamlets,  mote  he  hear 
The  merry  voice  of  festival  delight 
Saluting  the  return  of  morning  bright 
,  With  matin  revels  by  the  mid-day  hours 
Scarce  ended,  and  again  with  dewy  night 
Incover'd  theatres  or  leafy  bow'rs,        [pow'rs. 
Offering  her  ev'ning  vows  to  Pleasure's  joyous 

And  ever  oa  the  way  mote  he  espy 
Men,  women,  children,  a  promiscuous  throng 
Of  rich,  poor,  wise,  and  simple,  low  a-nd  high, 
By  land,  by  water,  passing  aye  along 
Withmurnmrs,  anticks,  muaic,  dance  and  song, 

"  Hests,  behests,  precepts,  coounands. 


To  Pleasure's  num'rous  teihplcs,  that  beside 
The  glist'ning  streams,  v;r  tufted  groves  among. 
To  ev'ry  idle  foot  stood  open  wide. 
And  ev'ry  gay  desire  with  various  joys  supplied- 
For  there  each  heart  withdiversecharras  to  move 
The  sly  enchantress  sutnmon'd  all  her  train  ; 
Alluring' Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love, 
The  boon  cora)Mmion  Bacchus  loud  and  vain. 
And  tricking  Hermes,  god  of  fraudful  gain, 
Who  when  blind  Fortune  throws  directs  the  die. 
And  Phoebus,  tuning  iiis  soft  Lydian  strain 
To  wanton  motions  and  the  lover's  sigh,     [r\'. 
And  thought-beguiling  ?how  and  masking  revel- 
Unmeet  associates  these  for  noble  jtjath 
[Who  to  true  honor  meaneth  to  aspire. 
And  for  the  works  of  virtue,  faith  and  truth., 
I  W  ould  keep  his  manly  faculties  entire  ; 
The  which  avizing  well  the  cautious  fire 
From  tkat  soft  Siren  land  of  pleasauncc  vain 
With  timelv  haste  was  minded  to  retire. 
Or  ere  the  sweet  contagion  mote  attain  [stain. 
llis  son's  unpractis'd  heart,  yet  free  from  viciouT? 
So  turning  from  that  beaten  road  aside, 
Tbro'  many  a  devious  path  at  length  he  pac'd. 
As  that  experienc'd  palmer  did  him  guide 
Till  to  a  mountain  hoarc  they  came  at  last. 
Whose  liigh-rais'd  brows,  with  sylvan   honori 
Majestically  frown'd  upon  their  plain,    [grac'd^ 
A.nd  over  all  an  awful  liorror  cast ; 
Seem'd  as  those  villas  gay  it  did  disdain,  [train^ 
Which  spangled  all  the  vale  like  Flora's  jxihited 
The  hill  ascended  straight,  ercwhilcthey  came 
To  a  tall  grove,  whose  thick  embow' ring  shade, 
Imi-jervioiis  to  the  sun's  meridian  llame, 
E'en  at  mid-noou  a  dubious  twilight  made. 
Like  to  that  sober  liirht  which,  disarray'd 
Of  all  its  gorgeous  robe,  with  blunted  beams  ; 
Thro'  windows  dim  with  holy  acts  pourtray'd 
Along  some  cloister'd  abbey  faintly  gleams. 
Abstracting  the  rapt  thought  from  vain  earth- 
musing  tiiemes. 


Beneath  this  high,  o'crarchlng  canopy 
Of  c:]ust'ring  oaks,  a  sylvan  colonnade. 
Aye  list'ning  to  the  native  melody 
Of  birds  sweet  echoing  thro'  the  lonely  sliau©. 
On  to  the  centre  of  the  grove  they  stray'd  ; 
Which  in  a  ^j)acioiiS  circle  op'ning  round. 
Within  its  sheh'ring  arms  securely  laid, 
Disrlos'd  to  sudden  view  a  vale  profound. 
With  Nature's  artless  smiles  and  tranquil  beau- 
ties crown'd. 

There  on  the  basis  of  an  antient  pile, 
W'hose  cross-surmotmted    spire   o'erlook'd  the 
A  venerable  matron  fhey  erewhlle  [wood, 

Discovcr'd  have  beside  a  murm'ring  fiood, 
Reclining  in  right  sad  and  pensive  mood  : 
Retir'd  within  her  own  abstracted  breast. 
She  seem'd  o'er  various  woes  by  turns  tobroo(j, 
I'he  which  her  changingoheer  bv  turns  express'd , 
Now  glowing  with  disduiji,  witli  grief  now  Qve^• 
kestf 


f  Ovcrkest,  for  overcas*. 


Her 
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Her  thus  iminersVl  ui  anxious  thoughts profoniuT 
AVhen  as  ihc  knight  perceiv'd,  he  nearer  (hew. 
To  weetvs'hat  bitter  hale  did  licr  astound, 
And  whence  th'  occasion  of  her  angui^li  ^rew; 
For  that  right  noble  matron  well  he  knew. 
And  many  perils  huge  and  labors  sore 
Had  for  her  sake  eudnr'd,  her  vassal  true, 
Train'd  iu  her  love,  and  practis'd  evermore 
Her  honor  to  respect,  and  reverence  her  h»rc. 
**  O  dearest  Dradl"  he  cried,  '*  frfir  Island  Queen! 
**  Mother  of  iieroes  !  Empress  of  the  main  1 
♦*  What  meuHS  that  stormy  brow  of  troublous 

'*  teen,  [train 

<*  Silh*  heaven-born  Peace,  with  all  her  smiling 
*♦  Of  Sciences  and  Arts,  adorns  thy  reign 
•<'  Wall  wealth  and  knowledge,  splendor  and 

*•  renown  ?  fplain  \ 

**  Each  port  how  throng'd  !  how  fruitfjil  ev'r^- 
**  How  blithe  the  country  !    and  how  gay  the 

**  town  ! 
"  While  Liberty  secures  and  heightens  ev'ry 

**  boon  '/* 
Awaken'd  from  her  trance  of  pensive  wo 
By  these  fair  flatt'ring  words,  she  rais'd  her  head. 
And  bending  on  the  knight  her  frowning  brow^, 
"  Mock'st  thou  my  sorrows,  Fairy  Son?"shesaid; 
*^  Or  is  thy  judgement  by  thy  heart  misled 
**  To  deem  that  certain  which  thy  hopes  suggest? 
"To  deem  them  full  of  life  and  lusiihead  f 
**  Whosecheeks  inHebe 'svividtintsaredress'd, 
•*  And  with  joy's  careless  mien  and  dimpled 

**  smiles  imprcss'd  ! 
'*  Thy  unsuspecting  heart  how  nobly  good 
**  I  know,  how  sanguine  in  thy  country's  cause, 
**  And  mark'd  thy  virtue  singly  how  it  stood 
**  Th'  assauks  of  mighty  custom,  which  o'erawes 
"  Thefaintand tim'rous mind, and oftwithdraws 
**  From  Reason's  lore  th'  ambitious  and  the  vain, 
*'  By  the  sweet  lureof  j)opular  applause, 
"  Against  their  better  knowledge  to  maintain 
*'  The  lawless  throne  of  Vice  or  Folly's  childish 

"reign. 
**  How  vast  his  influence,  how  wide  his  su-ay, 
**  Thyself  erewhile  by  proof  didst  understand, 
•*  And  saw'st,  as  thro'  his  realms  thou  took'st 

**  thy  way, 
*'  How  vice  and  folly  had  o'erspread  the  land  : 
"  And  canst  thou  then,  O  Fairy  Son  !  demand 
"  The  reason  of  my  wo  ?  or  hope  to  CAse 
**Thethrobbingsofmy  heart  wilhsj)eeches  bland, 
**  And  words  more  apt  my  sorrows  to  increase, 
*'  The  once-dear  names  of  wealthy  and  liberty, 

•*  and  peace? 
"Peace,  wealth,  and  liberty  that  noblest  boon, 
**  Are  blessings  only  to  the  wise  and  good  ; 
"  To  weak  and  vicious  minds  their  worth  un- 
known, 
"  And  thence  abus'd,  but  serve  to  furnish  ,food 
**  For  riot  and  debauch,  and  fire  the  blood 
**  Whh  high-spic'dluxury,  whence  strife,debate, 
**  jfVmbition,  env7,  Faction's  vip'rous  brood. 
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"  Contenrpt  of  order,  mnrrners  proihgate,[stat€. 
*'  The  symptoms  of  a  foul,  diseas'd  and  bloated 
"  V'v'n  Wit  ami  Genius,  with  their  learned  train 
**  Of  Arts  and  Muses,  tho'  from  heav'n  above- 
"  Descended,  when  their  talents  they  profane 
"To  varnish  folly,  kindle  want<u\  love, 
"And  aid  eccentric  sceptic  pride  to  rove 
"  Beyond  celestial  truth's  attractive  sphere, 
"  This  moral  system's  central  sun,  aye  prove 
**  To  their  fond  votaries  a  curse  severe, 
"  And  only  make  mankind  more  obstinately  err. 
"  And  stand  my  sf>i^s  herein  from  censure  clear? 
"  Have  they  consider'd  well  and  understood 
"  The  use  and  import  of  those  blessings  dear 
"  Which  the  great  Lord  of  Nature  hath  bestow 'd 
"  As  well  to  prove  as  to  reward  the  good  ? 
"  ^Vhence  arc  these  torrents  then,  these  billowy 
"  Of  vice,  in  which  as  in  his  proper  flood  fseas 
"  The  fell  Lcviatlran  licentious  ulays, 
"And   njx)n   shipwteck'd  Faitli   and  sinking 

"  Virtue  preys? 
"To  you,  ye  noble,  opulent,  and  great! 
"  With  friendlvj^  voice  I  call  an  Jioncstzeal ; 
*'  Upon  your  vital  influence  wait 
"  The  health  and  sickness  of  the  common  weal : 
"  The  maladies  you  cause  yourselves  must  heal. 
"  In  vain  to  the  unthinkii'ig  harden'd  crowd 
"  W^ill  truth  and  reason  make  their  just  appeal, 
"  In  vain  will  sacred  wisdom  cry  aloud, [blood. 
"  Andjusticedrench  invainhervengefulswordin 
"  With  you  must  reformation  first  take  .place  : 
"  You  are  the  head,  the  intellectual  mind 
"  Of  this  vast  body  politic,  whose  base 
"  And  vulgar  limbs  to  drudgery  consign'd, 
"  All  the  ricl:  stores  of  science  have  resign'd 
"  'jy.y^^'  ^^^^t,  by  the  craftsman's  various  toil, 
"  The  sea-worn  mariner  and  sweating  hind, 
"  In  peace  and  affluence  maintain'd,  the  while 
"  You  for  ^Tjurseh-es  and  them  may  dress  the 

"•mental  soil. 
"  Bethink  you  then,  my  children  !  of  the  trust 
"In  you  repos'd  ;  ne  let  your  heaven-born  mind 
"  Coiibume  in  pleasure  or  unactive  vust, 
"  But  nobly  rouse  you  to  the  task  assign'd, 
"  The  godlike  task,  to  leach  and  n)end  mankind! 
"  Learn,  that  ye  may  instruct :  to  virtue  lead 
"  Yourselves  the  way  ;  the  herd  will  crowd  be- , 

"hind, 
"And.  gather  precepts 'from  each  worthy  deed: 
"  Example  is  a  lesson  that  all  men  can  read. 
"  But  if  (to  all  or  most  I  do  not  speak,) 
"  In  vain  and  sensual  habits  now.gro\vn  old 
"  The  strong  Circasan  charm  you  cannot  break, 
"  Nor  reassume  at  will^your  native  mould  .J 
"  Yet  envy  noi  the  state  you  could  hot  hoW, 
"And  take  compassion  on  the  rising  age  ; 
"  In  them  redeem  your- errors  rrjanifoW, 
"And  by  due  discipline  and.  nurture  sage 
"  In  virtue'sdore  betimesyour docile  sonstingage. 
"  You  chiefly  who  like  me  in  secret  moiim 
"  The  prevalence ■of'custoni'lewti  and  vain. 


*  Slth,  since,  f  LuitUjead,  strong  health ,-vigi6r.  *^  MwW.'JhapejTonn, 
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**  And  you  who  tho'  by  the  rude  torrent  borne 
**  Unwillingly  along,  you  yield  with  pain 
*'  To  his  behests,  and  act  what  you  disdain, 
*♦  Yet  nourish  In  your  hearts  the  gen'rous.love 
*'  Of  piety  and  truths  no  more  restrain 
*'  The  manly  ?.eal,  but  all  your  sinews  move 
"  The  present  to  reclaim,  the  future  race  im- 
prove. 
♦*  Eftsoons  by  your  joint  efforts  shall  be  quell'd 
**  Yon  haughty  giant,  who  so  proudly  sways 
*'  A  sceptre  by  repute  alone  upheld, 
*'  Who  where  he  cannot  dictates  straight  obeys: 
*•  Accustoni'd  to  conform  his  flatt'ring  phrase 
*•  To  numbers  and  light-plafi'd  authority        . 
**  Your  party  he  will  join,  your  maxims  praise, 
'*  And,  drawing  after  all  his  menial  fry,  j 

'*  Soon  teach  the  gcn'ral  voice  your  act  to  ratify. 

*'  Ne  for  th'  achievement  of  this  great  emprize 
**  The  \tant  of  means  or  counsel  may  ye  dread  ; 
*'  From  my  twin-daugliters' fruitful  wombs  shall 
**  A  race  of  letter'd  sages  deeply  read  [irise 

**  In  learning's  various  writ,  by  whom  yled 
**  Thro'  caeh  well  cultured  plot,  each  beauteous 

**groYej 
**  Where  antic  Wisdom  whilom  wont  to  tread, 
•*  With  mingled  glee  and  j^rofit  may  ye  rove, 
**  And  cull  each  virtuous  plant,  each  tree  of 

**  knowledge  prove. 
**  Yourselves  with  virtue  thus  and  knowledge 

**  fraught, 
**  Of  what  in  antient  days  of  good  or  great 
**  Historians,  bards,  philosojihers,  have  taught, 
*'  Join'd  with  whatever  else  of  modern  date 
*•  Maturer  judgement,  search  niore  accurate, 
**  DiscQver'd  have  of  Nature,  Man  and  God, 
**  May  by  new  laws  reforni  the  time-worn  state 
*'  Of  cell-bred  discipline,  and  smooth  the  road 
**  That  leads  thro'  learning's  vale  to  wisdom's 

**  bright  abode. 
**  "By  you  invited  to  her  secret  bow'rs, 
*'  Then  shall  Pacdia  re-ascend  her  throne, 
**  With  vivid  laurels  girt  and  fragrant  flow'rs  ; 
**  Whilcfromthcirfoikedmountdescendingdown 
"  Yoii  supercilious  pedant  train  shall  own 
**  Her  empire  paramount,  ere  long  by  her 
**  Yuught  a  lesson  in  their  schools  unknown, , 
**  To  learning's  richest  treasure  to  prefer 
'  *•  The  knowledge  of  the  world  and  man's  great 

*'  business  there. 

**  On  this  prime  science,  as  the  final  end 
**"  Of  all  her  discipline  and  nurt'ring  care, 
*•  Her  eye  Pa?dia  fixing,  aye  shall  bend 
**  Her  ev'ry  thou^t  and  effort  to  prepare 
**  Her  tender  pupils  for  the  various  war 
**  Which  vice  and  folly  shall  iipon  them  wage 
"  As  on  the  perilous  march  of  life  they  fai'e, 
**  With  prudent  lore  fore-arming  ev*ry  age 
'*  'Gainst  Pleasure's  treach'rous  joys  and  Paih's 
"embattled  rage. 

*'  T\\tn  shall  my  youthful  sops,  to  wisdom  leil" 
•'  By  fair  example  and  ingenuous  ptaiie, 
**  Witli  willing  fcfet  the  gaths  ©fduty  ttead. 


waysi;' 


"  Thro'  the  world's  intricate  orrti^ 

'*  Conducted  by  Religion's  sacred  rays* 

'*  Whose  soul-invigorating  influence 

"  Shall  purge  their  mindsTrom  all  impute  allays 

**  Of  sordid  selfishness,  and  brutal  sense  ;[lence. 

*•  And  swell  th' ennobled  heartwithblestbenevo* 

**  Then  also  shall  this  emblematic  pile, 

**  By  magic  whilom  fram'd  to  sympathise 

**  With  all  the  fortunes  of  this  changeful  isle, 

'*  Still  as  my  sons  in  fame  and  virtue  rise,  [skies 

**  Grow  with  theirgrowth,  andtoth'  applauding 

*•  It's  radiant  cross  uplift ;  the  while  to  grace 

**  The  multiplying  niches  fresh  supplies 

*•  Of  worthies  shall  succeed,  with  equal  pace 

**  Aye  following  their  sires  in  virtue's  glorioils' 

**  race." 
FIr'd  with  th'  idea  of  her  future  fame. 
She  rose  majestic  from  her  lowly  stead. 
While  from  her  vivid  eyes  a  sparkling  flame 
Outbcaming,  with  unwonted  light  o'erspread 
That 'monumental  pile^  and,  as  her  head 
To  ev'ry  front  she  turn'd,  discover'd  round 
The  venerable  fi)rms  of  heroes  dead. 
Who  for  their  various  merit,  erst  renown'd. 
In  this  bright  fane  ofglory  shrines  of  honor  found., 
On  these  that  royal  dame  her  ravishTt^  eyes 
Would  often  feast ;  and  eve^  As  she  spied  [rise. 
Forth  from  the  ground  the  length'ning  structure 
With  ncw-plac'd  statues  deck'd  on  ev'ry  side, 
Her  parent  breast  would  swell  withgen'rous  [Vride, 
And  now  with  her  in  that  sequester'd  plain 
The  knight  a  while  constrahiing  to  abide. 
She  to  the  Fairy,  youth  with  pleasure  fain 
Those  scidptur'd  chiefs  did  show,  aird  their  great 

lives  explain. 


§  57.     A  Birth-Day  Thought. 

Can  I,  all-gracious  Providence  I 

Can  I  deserve  thy  care  ? 
Ah!  no:  I've  not  the  least  pretence 

To  bounties  which  I  share. 

Havel  not  been  defended  still 

From  dangers  and  from  death  ; 
Been  safe  preserved  from  ev'ry  ill 

E'er  since  thou  gave  me  breath  ? 

I  live  once  more,  to  see  the  day 

That  brought  me  first  to  light ; 

0  !  teach  my  willing  heart  the  way 

To  take  thy  mercies  right. 

Tlio'  dazzling  splendor,  pomp,  and  show. 

My  fortune  has  denied  ; 
Yet  more  than  grandeur  can  bestow 

Content  hflth  well  supplied. 

No  strife  has  e'er  disturb'd  my  peace. 

No  mis'ries  have  I  known  ; 
And,  that  I'm  bless'd  with  health  and  ease. 

With  humble  thanks  I  own : 

1  envy  no  one's  birth  or  fame, 

'JTheir  titles,  train,  or  dress  ; 
Nor  has  my  pride  e'er^stretch'd  its  aim 
Beyond  what  I  possess. 

F  f  I  ask 
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I  ask  and  wish,  not  to  appear 

More  beauteous,  rich,  or  gay  j 

Lord  make  me  wiser  ev'ry  year. 
And  better  ev'ry  day. 


§  56.  A  Moral  Beflecfion.  Writttn  on  thejtrst 
Day  of  the  Year  n%2. 

Seventeent  Hundred  Eighty-one 

Is  now  for  ever  past  : 
Seventeen  Hundred  Elglity-two 

Will  fly  away  as  fast. 
But  whether  life's  uncertain  scene 

Shall  hold  an  equal  pace  ; 
Or  whether  death  shall  come  between, 

And  end  my  mortal  race  : 

Cr  whether  sickness,  pain,  or  health, 

My  future  lot  shall  be  ; 
Or  whether  poverty  or  wealth 

Is  all  unknown  to  me. 

One  thing  I  know,  that  needful  'tis 

To  watch  with  careful  eye  ; 
Since  ev'ry  season  spent  amiss 

Is  register'd  on  high. 

Too  well  I  know  what  precious  hours 

My  wayward  passions  waste  ; 
And  oh  !  1  find  my  mort;\l  pow'rs 

To  dust  and  darkness  hasie. 

^iarth  rolls  her  rapid  seasons  round. 

To  meet  her  final  fire  j 
But  virtue  is  with  glory  crown'd, 

Tho'  suns  and  stars  expire. 

"What  awful  thoughts  !  what  truths  sublime  ! 

What  useful  lesson  this  ! 
O  1   let  me  well  improve  my  time ! 

Oh  1  let  me  die  in  peace  ! 


§59. 


The  Triumph  of  IsiSy  occasioned  ly  L 
an  Elegy.    T.  Warton. 


(Quidmihine8cIoquain,propriocumTybrideRomain 
Semper  in  ore  geris  ?  Referunt  si  vera  parentes, 
Hanc  Urbem  insano  nullus  qui  Marte  petivit, 
Lstatus  violasse  redit.    Nee  Numina  Sedem 
Destituent.  ■  Claudia  n. 

On  closing  flow'rs  when  genial  gales  diifuse 
The  fragrant  tribute  of  refreshing  dews ; 
When  chants  the  milk-maid  at  her  balmy  pail. 
And  weary  reapers  whistle  o'er  the  vale  ; 
Charm'd  by  the  murmurs  ofthe  quivering  shade, 
O'er  Isis  willow-fringed  banks  I  stray'd  : 
And.  calmly  musing  through  the  twilight  way, 
111  pensive  mood  I  fram'd  the  Doric  lay. 
When  lo !  from  op'ning  clouds  a  golden  gleam 
Pour'd  sudden  splendors  o'er  theshadowy  stream; 
And  from  the  wave  arose  its  guardian  queen. 
Known  by  her  sweeping  stole  of  glossy  green  -, 
While  in  the  coral  crown  that  bound  her  brow. 
Was  wove  the  t)elphic  laurel's  verdant  bough. 

As  the  smooth  snrface  of  the  dimply  flood 
The  silver-shpper'd  virgin  lightly  trod  j 


From  her  loose  hair  the  dropping  dew  she  press'd. 
And  thus  mine  ear  in  accents  mild  address'd  : 

No  more,  my  son,  the  rural  reed  employ. 
Nor  trill  the  tirdding  strain  of  empty  joy  ; 
No  more  thy  love-resounding  sonnets  suit 
To  notes  of  past'ral  pipe  or  oaten  flute. 
For  hark  1  hi^h-thron'd  on  jon  majestic  walls. 
To  the  dear  Muse  afflicted  I'rccdom  calls  : 
When  Freedom  calls,  and  Oxford  bids  thee  sing. 
Why  stays  thy  hand  to  strike  the  sounding  string  ? 
While  thus,  in  Freedom's  and  in  Phoebus'  spite. 
The  venal  sons  of  slavish  Cam  xmite  ; 
To  shake  yon  towers  when  malice  rears  her  crest, 
Shall  all  my  sons  in  silence  idly  reet? 

Silllsing,  O  Cam,  your  fav'ritefreedom*s  cause. 
Still  boast  of  frccdoin,  while  you  break  her  lawsjr 
"^Vo  Pow'r  your  songs  of  gratidation  pay  ; 
Fo  Courts  address  soft  flattery's  servile  lay. 
What  tho'  your  gentle  Mason's  plaintive  verse 
Has  hung  with  sweetest  wreaths  Museus'  herse  ;• 
What  tho'  your  vaunted  bard's  ingenuous  woe. 
Soft  as  my  stream,  in  tuneful  numbers  flow  ; 
Yet  strove  his  Muse,  by  fame  or  envy  led. 
To  tear  the  laurels  from  a  sister's  head  ?  — — •     • 
^lisguided  youth  !  wilh  rude  uuclassic  rage 
To  blot  the  beauties  of  thy  whiter  page ; 
A  rage  that  sullies  e'en  thy  guiltless  lays, 
And  blasts  the  vernal  bloom  of  half  thy  bays. 

Jxt  *  *  *  boast  the  pairons  of  her  name, 
]vich  splendid  .fool  of  fortune  and  of  fame  :    , 
Still  of  preferment  let  her  shine  the  queen^ 
Prolific  parent  of  each  bowing  dean  : 
Be  hers  each  prelate  ofthe  pamper'd  cheek, 
E:ich  courtly  chaplain,  sanctify'd  and  sleek  r 
Still  let  the  drones  of  her  e'xhaustless  hive 
On  rich  pluralities  stipindy  thrive  : 
Still  let  her  senatos  titled  slaves  revere. 
Nor  dare  to  know  the  pntriot  from  the  peer  j 
No  longer  charm'd  by  virtue's  lofty  song. 
Once  heanl  sage  Milton's  manly  tones  among. 
Where  Cam,  m^and' ring  thro'  the  matted  reeds, 
W'ith  loit'ring  w'ave  his  groves  of  laurel  feeds. 
'Tis  oiirs,  my  son,  to  deal  the  sacred  bay. 
Where  honor  calls,  and  justice  points  the  way  ; 
To  wear  the  well-earn'd  wreath  that  merithrings. 
And  snatch  a  gift  beyond  the  reach  of  kings. 
Scorning  and  sGorn'd  by  courtsj  yon  Muse's  bow'r 
Still  nor  enjoys  nor  seeks  the  smile  of  pow'r. 

Though  wakeful  vengeance  watch  my  crystal 
Tho'  persecution  wave  her  iron  wing,  [spring, 
And  o'er  yon  spirv'  temples  as  she  flies, 
*'  Those  destin'd  feats  bo  mine,"  exulting  criesj 
Fortune's  fair  smiles  on  Isis  siill  attend  : 
And,  as  the  dews  of  gracious  heaven  descend 
I'nask'd  unseen,  in  still  but  copious  show'rs. 
Her  biores  on  me  spontaneous  bounty  pou^s. 
See,  Science  walks  with  recent  chaplets  crown'd, 
With  Fancy's  strain  my  fairy  shades  resound  ; 
My  Muse  divine  still  keeps  her  custom'd  state^ 
The  mien  erect,  and  high  majestic  gait  ; 
Qreen  as  of  old  each  oliv'd  portal  smiles. 
And  still  the  graces  build  my  Grecian  piles  : 
My  gothic  spires  in  antient  glory  rise. 
And  dare  with  wonted  pride  to  rush  into  the  skie". 

E'en 
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E*en  late  when  Radcliffe's  delejiatecl  train 
Anspicious  slionc  in  Isis'  happy  pfain  ;  [shrine, 
AV'hon  you  proud  *  dbmc  fair  learning's  amplest 
IJeneath  irs  attic  roofs  received  ihe  Nine; 
Was  rapture  mute,,  or  ccas'd  the  glad  acclaim, 
To  Radcliffc  due,  and  Isis'  honor'd  name? 
-  What  frcc-born  crowds  adorn'd  the  festive  day, 
Nor  blush'd  to  wear  my  tributary  bay  ! 
How  each  brave  breast  with  honest  artforsheav'd, 
When  Shellon's  fane  the  patriot  band  receiv'd  ; 
While,  as  we  loudly  hail'd  the  chosen  few, 
Home's  awful  senate  rush'd  upon  the  view  ! 

O  mav  the  day  in  latest  annals  shine. 
That  made  a  Beaufort  and  an  Harley  mine; 
That  bade  tiiem  leave  the  loftier  scene  awhile, 
.  The  pomp  of  guiltless  state,  the  patriot  toil. 
For  bleeding  Albion's  aid  the  soge  design, 
To  hold  short  dalliance  with  the  tuneful  Nine! 
Then  music  left  her  silver  sphere  on  high, 
And  bore  each  strain  of  triumph  from  the  sky  ; 
Swell'd  the  loud  song,  and  to  my  chiefs  around 
Ponr'd  the  full  peans  of  mellifluous  sound. 
My  Naiads  biythe  the  dying  accents  caught. 
And  listening  danc'd  beneath  their  j)early  grot: 
In  gentler  eddies  play'd  my  conscious  wave. 
And  all  my  reeds  their  softest  whispers  gave  ; 
Each  lay  with  briahtcr  green  adorn'd  my  bow'rs, 
And  breath'd  a  fresher  Inigrance  oa  my  flow'rs. 

But  lo  !  at  once  the  pealing  concerts  cease. 
And  crowding  theatres  are  hush'd  in  peace. 
Sec,  on  you  sage,  how  all  attcn.tivc  stand. 
To  catch  his  parting  eye,  and  waving  hand. 
Hark  !  he  begins  with' all  a  Tully's  art. 
To  j)our  the  dictates  of  a  Cato's  heart,     [spire, 
Skill'd  to  pronounce  what  noblest  thoughts  in- 
He  blends  the  speaker's  with  the  patriot's  fire  ; 
Bold  to  conceive,  nor  tim'rous  to  conceal. 
What  Bntons  dare  to  think  he  dares  to  tell. 
'Tis  his  alike  the  ear  and  eyes  to  charm. 
To  win  with  action,  and  with  sense  to  warm. 
Untaught  in  flow'ry  periods  to  dispense 
The  lulling  sound  of  sweet  impertinence  : 
in  frowns  or  smiles  he  gains  an  equal  prize. 
Nor  meanly  fears  to  fall,  nor  creeps  to  rise  j 
Bids  happier  days  to  Albion  he  restor'd. 
Bids  antient  justice  rear  her  radiant  sword  ; 
From  me,  as  from  my  country,  claims  applause. 
And  niakes  an  Oxford's  a  Britannia's  cause. 

^V  hile  arms  like  these  my  stedfast  j^ages  wield, 
While  mine  is  Truth's  inipenetrable  shield  ; 
Say,  shall  the  puny  champion  fondly  dare 
To  wage  with  force  like  tnis  scholastic  war  ? 
Still  vainly  scribble  on  with  pert  pretence. 
With  all  the  rage  of  pedant  impotence  ? 
Say,  shall  I  foster  this  domestic  pest. 
This  parricide,  that  wounds  a  mother's  breast ; 
Thus  in  some  gallant  ship  that  long  has  bore 
Britain's  victorious  cross  from  shore  to  shore, 
By  chance,  beneath  her  close  sequester'd  cells 
Some  low-born  worm,  a  lurkino;  mischief  dwells; 
Eats  his  blind  way,  and  saps  with  secret  guile 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  floating  pile. 
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In  vain  the  forest  lent  its  stateliest  pride, 
Rear'd  her  tall  mast,  and  fram'd  her  knotty  side; 
The  martial  thunder's  rage  in  vain  she  flood. 
With  ev'ry  conflict  of  the  stormy  flood  j 
More  sure  the  reptile's  little  arts  devour 
Than  wars,  or  waves,  or  Eit.rus'  wintry  pow'r. 

Ye  fretted  pinnacles,  ye  fanes  sublime. 
Ye  tow'rs  that  wear  the  mossy  vest  of  time  I 
Ye  massy  piles  ofold  muiiificence. 
At  once  the  pride  of  learning  and  defence  : 
Ye  cloisters  pale,  that  length'ning  to  lire  sight 
To  contemplation,  step  by  stcp>  invite  ; 
Ye  high  arch'd  walks,  wriere  oft  the  whispers 

clear 
Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  pofet's  fear  y 
Ye  temples  dim,  where  piotis  duty  pays 
Her  holy  hymns  for  ever-echoing  praise  ; 
Lo  !  your  lov'd  Isis,  from  the  bord'ring  vale. 
With  all  a  mother's  fundness  bids  youhail!  — 
Hail,  Oxford,  hail !  of  all  that's  good 'rfnd  great  j 
Of  all  that  's  fair,  the  guardian  and  the'5<ffat  j 
Nurse  of  each  brave  pursuit,  each  geYr  rods  aiifi/ 
Bv  truth  exalted  to  the  throne  of  fame^^'^'^     '^, 
Like  Greece  in  science  and  in  liberty,''*,; 
As  Athens  learn'd,  as  Lacedcmon  freel  •  •'* 

Ev'n  now,  confess 'd  to  my  adoring  (?y?s. 
In  awful  ranks  thy  gifted  sons  arise. 
Tuning  to  knightly  tale  his  Bi'itish  reed's. 
Thy  genuine  bards  immortal  Chaucer  leads r^' 
His  hoary  head  o'erlooks  the  gazing  qmre,  :   •  , 
And  beams  on  all  around  celestial  tire;  ■  ' , 

With  graceful  step  sec  Addison  advance^ 
The  sweetest  child  of  Attic  elegance  f 
See  Chillingworth  the  depths  of  doubt  exploie/ 
And  Selden  ope  the  rolls  of  antient  lore  : 
To  all  but  his  belov'd  embrace  deny'd. 
See  Locke  read  Reason,  his  majestic;  bride  • 
See  Hammond  pierce  religion's  golden  mine. 
And  spread  the  treasur'd  stores  of  Truth  divine. 

All  who  to  Albion  gave  the  arts  of  peace. 
And  best  the  labors  plann'd  of  letter'd  ease  ; 
Whotaughtwith  truth, or  with  pursuasionmov'd, 
Whosooth'dwithnumbers,orwithscnseimprov'd, 
Who  rang'd  the  power  of  reason,  or  refin'd 
All  that  adorn'd  or  humaniz'd  the  mind  ; 
Each  priest  of  health,  that  mix'd  the  balmy  bowl. 
To  rear  frail  man,  and  stay  tlie  fleeting  soul ; 
Ail  crowd  around,  and,  echoing  to  the  sky. 
Hail  !  Oxford,'  hail !  with  filial  transport  cry. 
And  see  yon  sapient  train  !  with  lib'ral  aim, 
'Tvvas  theirs  new  plans  of  liberty  to  frame-, 
And  on  the  gothic  gloom  of  slavish  sway 
To  shed  the  dawn  of  intellectual  day. 
With  mild  debate  each  musing  feature  glows. 
And  well-weigh'd  counsels  mark  their  meaning 

brows. 
"  Lo  !  these  the  leaders  of  thy  patriot  line,'* 
A  Raleigh,  Hamden,  and  a  Somers  shinC. 
These  from  thy  source  the  bold  contagion  criught-, 
Their  future  sons  the  great  example  taught  j 
While  in  each  youth  th'  hereditary  flame 
Still  blazes,  unextinguiih'd,  and  the  same  ! 
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Nor  all  the  tasks, of  rlioiightful  peace  engage, 
'Tis  thine  to  form  the  hero  as  Uic  sage. 
I  see  the  sable-suited  prince  a<K'ance 
With  lilies  crovvn'(l,thespoils  of  hlccdingFrance, 
Edward.     Tlie  Muses  in  yon  cloister's  shade 
Bound  on  his  juaiden  thigh  the  niartial  blade  : 
Bade  him  the  steel  for  British  frcedoni  draw; 
And  Oxford  taught  the  deeds  that  Cressy  saw. 

And  see,  great  father  of  the  sacred  band. 
The  *  Patriot  King  before  me  seems  to  stand. 
He,  by  the  bloom  of  this  gay  vale  begnil'd. 
That  clieer'd  with  lively  green  the  shaggy  wild, 
Hither  of  yore,  forlorn  fovgotteu  maid, 
The  Muse  in  prattling  infLnicy  convey'd  ; 
From  Vandal  rage  ihc  helpless  virgiji  bore. 
And  fix'd  her  cradle  on  n)y  friendly  shore  : 
Soon  grew  the  maid  beneath  hi<  fost' ring  hand. 
Soon  streaq^'d  her  blessings  o'er  theenlighten'd, 
land,  f  dwell 

Though„smiple  was  the  dome,  where  first  to 
She  de^^n'd,  ,and  rude  her  early  Saxon  cell, 
\j^l  m|)v.sl:yilio'd3  her  state  in  sculpiur'd  bow'rs, 
And  proudly; lifts  ^  Heaven  her  hundred  tow'rs. 
'Twas  Atrred  first,  Avith  letters  and  with  laws,' 
Adorn'd,  as  he  advanc'd,  his  country's  cause: 
He  bade^relent  the  Briton's  stubborn  ioul. 
And  sooth'd  to  soft  society's  control 
A  rou^h]  untutor'd  age.     With  rap lur'd  eye      , 
Elate  ne^views  his  laurcl'd  progeny  : 
Serene  he  smiles  to  find,  that  not  in  vain 
He  form' d  the  rudiments  of  learning's  reign  : 
Himself  he  marks  in  each  ingenuous  breast, 
With  all  the  founder  in  the  race  express'd  ; 
Conscious  he  sees  fair  Fredom  still  survive 
IViyon  bright  dopies,  ill-fated  fugitive  ! 
(Glorious,  as  when    the   Gotldess   pourd   Hie 
X.Tnsully'd  on  his  antient  diadem)  [beam 

Well  pleas'd,  that  at  his  own  Pierian  springs 
She  rests  her  weary  feet,  and  plume*  her  wing?; 
That  here  at  last  she  takes  lier  destin'd  stand, , 
Here  deigns  to  linger  ere  she  leave  the  land. 


At  morn  I  take  my  custom'd  round. 
To  mark  how  buds  yon  shrubby  mound. 
And  ev'ry  op'ning  primrose  count 
That  trimly  paints  niy  blooming  mount : 
Or  o'er  the  sculptures,  quaint  and  rude. 
That  grace  my  gloomy  solitude. 
f  teach  in  winding  wreaths  to  stray 
Fantastic  ivy's  gadding  spray. 
At  eve,  within  yon  studious  nook, 
1  ope  mv  brass-embossed  book, 
Portrayed  with  nvduy  a  holy  deed 
Of  niartvrs,  crown'd  with  heavenly  meea. 
Then,  as  inv  ta])cr  waxes  dim, 
(Miant,  ere  1  sleep,  my  measur'd  hymn  j 
And,  at  the  close,  the  gleams  behold 
Of  parting  wings  bedropt  with  gold. 
While  such  pure  joys  my  bliss  create, 
\^'ho  but  woulfl  ^mile  at  guilty  state  ? 
Who  but  wotdd  wish  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  Oblivion's  humble  grot  ? 
Who  but  wonld  cast  his  pomp  away^ 
To  take  my  staff  and  mmce  gray  ; 
/\nd  to  the  world's  tumultuous  stage 
Preier  the  blameless  hermitage  ? 


§  60.     Inscription  in  a  Hermitage,  at  Andey- 
Jlall,  in  Ifarwkkihire.     T.  VVARTo>i. 

Beweath  this  stony  roof  reclin'd, 
X  sooth  to  peace  my  pensive  mind  r 
And  while  to  shade  my  lowly  cave, 
Emhow'rlng  elms  their  umbrage  wave  ; 
And  while  the  maple  dish  is  mine, 
The  beechcn  cup,  nnsUiin'd  with  wine  ; 
I  scorn  the  gay  licentious  crowd. 
Nor  heed  the  toys  that  deck  the  proud. 

Within  my  limits  lone  and  still. 
The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill 
Fast  by  my  couch,  congenial  guest, 
The  wren' has  wove  her  mossy  nest  ; 
From  busy  scenes  and  brighter  skies  ; 
To  lurk  with  innocence,  she  flies; 
Here  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell, 
iNfor  aught  suspects  the  sylvan  «elL 


§  61,     Monody,  icntfm  near  Strafford  upen 

Avon.    T.  Warton. 
Avov,  thy  rural  views,  thy  pastures  wild, 
lT»e  willows  that  o'erhang  thy  twilight  edge, 
Their   boughs  entangling  with  th'  embattledl 

sedge  ; 
Thy  brink  with  wat'ry  foliage  quaintly  fring'd, 
■^rivy  surfa:cewith  reflected  verdure  ting'd. 
Sooth  mc  with  njany  a  pensive  pleasure  mild. 
But  while  I  muse,  that  here  the  bard  divine 
Whose  sacred dustyon  high  arch'd  aisles  inclose. 
Where  the  tall  window?  rise  in  stately  rows 
Above  th'  embovv'ring  shade. 
Here  first,  at  Fancy's  fairy  circled  shrine. 
Of  daisies  pied  his  infimt  off'ring  made  ; 
Here  playful  yet,  in  stripling  years  unripe, 
Fram'd  of  thy  reeds  a  shrill  and  artless  pipe  : 
Sudden  thy  beauties,  Avon,  all  are  fled. 
As  at  the  Avaving  of  some  magic  wand ; 
An  holy  trance  my  charmed  spirit  wing?. 
And  awful  shape  of  warriors  and  of  kings 
People  the  busy  mead, 
Like  s])cctres  swarming  to  the  xvlzard's  hall ; 
,  And  slowly  pace,  and  point  with  trembling  hand 
The  wounds  ill-cover'd  by  the  purple  pall. 
Before  me  Pity  seems  to  stand 
A  weeping  mourner,  smote  with  anguish  sore. 
To  see  Misfortune  rend  in  franti?  mood 
His  robe  with  regal  woes  embroider'd  o'er. 
Pale  terror  lends  the  visionary  band, 
And  steridy  shakes  his  sceptre,  dropping  bloocf. 

§  62.  On  the  Death  of  King  George  the  Second. 

T.  Warton. 
So  stream  the  sorrows  that  embalm  the  brave. 
The  tears  that  scisace  slxcds  oa  Gioxj's  grave  I 
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So  pure  the  vows  which  classic  duty  pays 
To  bless  another  Brunswick's  rising  rays  ! 

O  Pitt,  if  chosen  strains  have  power  to  steal 
Thy  watchful  breast  awhile  from  iiritiiin's  wealj 
If  votive  verse,  from  sacred  Isis  sent. 
Might  hope  to  charm  thy  manly  mindi  intent 
On  patriot  plans,  which  aulient  freedom  drew, 
Awhiie  with  fond  attention  dei^u  to  view 
This  ample  wreath,  wluchall  ih' assembled  Nine 
With  skill  united  have  conspir'd  to  twine. 

Yes,  guide  and  guardian  of  thy  country's  cause ! 
Thy  conscious  heart  shall  hail  withjustappjause 
'ilie  dvitcous  Muse,  whose  haste  oihcious  brings 
Her  blameless  otFriiig  to  the  shrine  of  kings  : 
Thy  tongue,  well  lutor'd  in  historic  lore. 
Can  speak  her  office  and  her  use  of  yore  : 
For  such  the  tribute  of  ingenuous  praise 
Her  harp  dispcns'd  in  Grecia's  gotdci\  days  ; 
Such  were  the  jjalnjs,  in  isles  of  old  reijown, 
Shiscuird, to dtck  ihe guihiess  monarch'sorovvn; 
When  virtuous  Plndiu  told,  with  T^ascan  gore 
How  scepter'd  liiero  staiu'd  Sicilia's  shore. 
Or  to  tnild  Theron's  raptur'd  eye  dibclos'd 
Bright  vales,  where  spirits  of  tnc  brave  repos'd  : 
Yet  stijl  beneath  the  thnone,  unbj;;jb'd,  she  sat 
The  decent  handmaid,  not  the  slave,  of  state  ^ 
Pleas'd  in  the  radiance  of  the  regal  nanrxe 
To  blend  th.e  lustre  of  her  country's  fame  : 
For,  taughtlikeours,  she dar'd  with  prudent  pride 
Obedience  from  dependence  to  divide  : 
Though  princes  claim'd  her  tributary  lays, 
With  truth  severe  she  temper'd  partial  [)raise  ; 
Conscious  she  kept  her  native  dignity. 
Bold  as  her  flights,  and  as  her  numbers  free, 

And  sure  if  e'er  the  Muse  indulg'd  her  strains. 
With  just  regard  to  grace  heroip  reigws. 
Where  could  Iter  glance  a  theme  of  iriumphown 
So  dear  to  fanie  as  George's  trophy 'd  throne  ? 
At  whose  firm  base  thy  stedfast  soul  aspires 
To  wMke  a  mighty  nation's  anticnt  fires  : 
Aspires  to  baffle  Faction's  specious  claim, 
IlouseEngland's  rage,  and  give  her  thunder  aim  ; 
Oncemoretheinainhcrconqu'ringbauiiers  sweep, 
Again  her  Commerce  darkens  all  the  dee^). 
Thy  fix'd  resolve  renews  each  firni  decree 
That  made,  that  kept  of  yore,  thy  country  free, 
Call'd  by  thy  voice,  nor  deaf  to  war's  alarms. 
Its  willing  youth  the  rural  empire  arms  : 
Again  the  lords  of  Albion's  cultur'd  plains 
March  the  firnt  leaders  of  their  faithhil  swains  ; 
As  erst  stout  archers,  from  the  farm  or  fold, 
•plam'd  in  the  van  of  many  a  baron  bold. 

Nor  thine  the  ponip  of  indolent  debate. 
The  war  of  words,  the  soj)l|istries  of  slate  : 
Nor  frigid  caution  checks  thy  free  design. 
Nor  stops  thy  stream  of  eloquence  djvine  ♦ 
For  thine  the  privilege",  on  few  bestow'd. 
To  feel,  to  think,  to  speak,  for  public  good 
In  vain  Corruption  calls  her  venal  tribes  ; 
One  common  cause,  onecommon  end  prescribes  : 
Nor  fear  nor  fraud  or  spares  or  screens  the  foe, 
Jiut  spirit  prompts,  and  valor  strikes  the  blow. 


O  Pitt,  while  honor  points  thy  HVral  plan. 
And  o'er  the  Minister  exalts  the  Man, 
Isis  congenial  greets  thy  faithful  sway. 
Nor  scorns  to  bid  a  statesman  grace  her  lay. 
For  'tis  not  Hers,  by  fal>€  connexions  drawn 
At  splendid  Slavery's  sordid  shrine  to  fawn  ; 
Fach  n^ilivc  dlbft  of  the  feeling  breast 
To  fnends,  to  foes,  in  equal  fear,  ^upprest : 
'Tis  not  for  her  to  purchase  or  pursue 
The  phantom  favors  of  the  cringing  crew  : 
Morejjseful  toils  her  studious  hours  engage- 
And  fairer  lessons  till  her  spotless  page  : 
Beneath  ambiti(m,  but  above  disgrace. 
With  nobler  arts  she  forms  the  rising  race  : 
Willi  happier  tasks,  and  less  refin'd  pretence, 
III  eldnr  times,  she  woo'd  Munificence 
To  tear  her  arched  roofs  in  regal  guise. 
And  lift  her  teinples  nearer  to  the  skies  ; 
Princes  anM  prelates  stretch'd  the  social  hand 
To  form,  difl^use,  and  fix,  her  high  conunand  : 
From  kings  she  claim'd,  yet  scorii'd  to  seek,  the 

prize  :  •  [wise 

From  kuigs,  like  George,  benignant,  just,  and 

Lo,  this  hergenuine  lore.  —  Nor  thou  refuse 

This  humble  present  of  no  partial  Muse 

From    that  calm   Bow^r*,  which  iturs'd   thy 

thoughtful  youth    ^ 
In  the  pure  precepts  of  Athenian  truth: 
Where  first  the  form  of  British  Liberty 
Beam'd  in  full  radiance  on  thy  musing  eye  ; 
That  form,  whose  mien  sublime,  with  equal  awe, 
hi  the  same  shade  unblemish'd  Somers  saw  : 
Wliere  once  (for  well  she  lov'd  the  friendly  grove 
Which  cvVy  classic  Grace  had  learn'd  to  rove) 
Her  whispers  wak'd  sage  Harrington  to  feign 
The  blessings  of  her  visionary  reign  ; 
ThatreigH,  which  now,  nomorean  empty  theme^ 
Adorns  Philosophy's  ideal  dream. 
But  crowns  at  last,  beneath  a  George's  saiile, 
Ui  full  reality  this  favor'd  isle. 

§  Go.  On  the  Marriage  of  the  Kin^,  MDCCLX*!, 
to  her  Majesty.  T.  Warton. 

WiiEX  first  the  kingdom  to  thy  virtues  due 
B<)sc  froui  the  billowy  deep  in  distant  view  ; 
AVhen  Alburn's  isle,  old  Ocean's  peerless  pride, 
Tow'r'd  in  imperial  state  above  the  tide  ; 
What  bright  ideas  of  the  new  domain 
Form'd  the  fair  prospect  of  thy  promis'd  reign  I 
And  well  with  conscious  joy  thy  breast  might, 
Tiiat  Albion  was  ordain'd  thy  regal  scat :   [beat 
JiO  !  this  the  land,  where  Freedom's  sacred  rage 
Has  glow'd  untam'd  thro'  many  a  martial  age. 
Here  patriot  Alfred,  stain'd  with  Danish  blood, 
Rear'don  one  base  the  king's,  the  people's  good  : 
Hwe  Henry's  archers  frani'd  the  stubborn  bovy 
Tliat  laid  Alanzon's  jiaughty  helmet  l«w  ; 
Here  walk'd  the  flamv,  that  still  superior  braves 
The  proudest  threats  of  Gaul's  ambitio'\<«  slaves  : 
Here  Chivalrv,  stern  school  of  valor  old. 
Her  noblest  feats  of  knightly  fame  enroll'd  j 


•  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  in  which  also  Lprd  Somers,  aad  Sir  James  Harrington,  author  of  the 
TQceana,  were  educated. 
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Heroic  champioris  caught  the  clarion's  call,  , 
Andthrong'd  the  feast  in  Edward's  banner'd  hallj 
While  chiefs,  like  George,  approv'd  in  worth 

alone, 
Unlock'd  chaste  Beauty's  adamantine  zone. 
Lo  !  the  fam'd  isle,  which  hails  thy  chosen  sway, 
"What  fertile  fields  her  tenip'rate  suns  display  ! 
Where  Property  secures  the  conscious  swain. 
And  guards,  while  Plen  ty  gives,  the  golden  grain : 
Hence  with  ripe  stores  her  villages  abound. 
Her  airy  downs  with  scatter'd  sheep  resound  ; 
FreSh  are  her  pastures  with  unceasing  rills. 
And  future  navies  crown  her  darksome  hills. 
To  bear  her  formidable  glory  far, 
Behold  her  opulence  of  hoarded  war  ? 
See,  from  her  ports  a  thousand  banners  stream  ; 
On  ev'ry  coast  her  vengeful  lightnings  gleam  ! 
Meantime,  remote  from  Ruin's  armed  hand. 
In  peaceful  majesty  her  cities  stand  ; 
Whose  splendid  domes  and  busy  streets  declare 
Their  firmest  fort,  a  king's  parental  care. 

And  oh  !  blest  Queen,  if  e'er  ihe  magic  pow'rs 
Of  warbled  truth  have  won  thy  musing  hours  3 
Here  Poesy,  from  awful  days  of  ;^()re. 
Has  pour'd  her  genuine  gifts  of  raptuv'd  lore. 
JV|i'l  oaken  bow'rs,  with  holy  verdure  wreath'd, 
in  Druid  songs  her  solemn  spirit  breath'd  : 
While  cunning  }3ards  at  antient  bannuets  sung 
Of  paynim  fot:  defied,  and  trophies  hung. 
Here  Spenser  tun'd  his  mystic  minstrelsy. 
And  dress'd  in  fairy  robes  a  Queen  like  Thee. 
Here,  boldly  mark'd  with  ev'ry  living  hue, 
Nature'    unbounded  portrait  Shakspeare  drew  : 
But  chief  the  dreaded  group  of  human  woes 
The  daring  artist's  tragic  pencil  chose  ; 
Ex})ior'd  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breast. 
Those  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tissued  vest. 
Eo  !  this  the  land,  whence  Milton's  Muse  of  fire 
High  soar'd  to  steal  from  heaven  a.  seraph's  lyre  ; 
And  told  the  golden  tjes  of  wedded  love 
In  sarred  Edcu'is  amaranthine  grove. 

Thine  too!  majestic  Bride,  the  fa  vor'd  clime. 
Where  Spience  sits  enshrin'd  in  roofs  sublime. 
O  jpark,  how  green  her  wood  of  antient  bays 
O'er  Isis'  marge  in  many  a  chaplet  strays  ! 
Thither,  if  haply  some  distinguish'd  flow'r 
Of  these  mix'd  blooms  from  that  ambrosial  bow'r 
Mightcatch  thy  glance,  and, rich  in  Nature's  hue. 
Entwine  thy  diadem  with  honor  due ; 
If  seemly  gifts  the  train  of  Phoebus  pay. 
To  deck  imperial  Hymei/s  festive  dqy  ; 
Thither  thyself  shall  haste,  and  mildly  deign 
To  tread  vyithny  111 ph-ljke  step  theconscjousplain; 
Pleas'd  ii)  the  Muse's  nook,  with  decent  pride. 
To  throw  the  sceptred  pall  of  stale  aside. 
Nor  from  the  shade  shall  George  be  long  away, 
WhichclairnsCharlotta'slove,and  courts  hejstay. 
These  are  Britannia's  praises.    Deign  to  trace 
With  rapt  reflection  Freedom's  fav'rite  race ! 
But  ih<;ugh  the  gen'rous  isle,  in  arts  and  arms. 
Thus  stand  supreipein  Nature's choicestc)iarmsj 
Tho' George  and  Conquest  gward  her  sea-girt 

throne, 
One  happier  bl^ssipg  still  she  caljs  her  owp  -, 
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And,  proud  to  cull  the  fairest  wreath  of  Fame» 
Crowns  her   chief  honors  with  a  Charlotte'^ 


§  64.    0?z  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  nf  Wales. 

T.  Wartok. 

Written  after  the'  Installation  at   Windsor ,  in 
the  same -year. 

Imperial  Dome  of  Edward  wise  and  brave  ! 
Where    warlike    Honor's    brightest    banners 
wave;  [deeds. 

At  "whose  proud  tilts,   unmatch'd   for  hardy 
Heroic  kings  have  frown'd  on  barbed  steeds  ; 
Though  now  no  more  thy  crested  chiefs  advance 
In  arrii'd  array,  nor  grasp  the  glitt'ring  lance  j 
Though  Knighthood  boasts  the  martial  pomp 

no  more 
That  grac'd  its  gorgeous  festivals  of  yore  ; 
Say,conscioitsDome,ife'er  thy  marshall'd  knights 
So  nobly  deck'd  their  old  majestic  rites 
Aswhcn,high-thron'd amid  thy  trophy'd  shrine, 
George  shone  the  leader  of  the  garter'd  line  ? 

Yet  future  triumphs,  Windsor,  still  remain  j 
Still  may  thy  bow'rs  receive  as  brave  a  train  : 
For  lo  !  to  Britain  and  her  favor'd  Pair 
Heaven's  high  command  has  sent  a  sacred  Heir  ! 
Him  the  bold  pattern  of  his  patriot  sire 
Shall  fill  with  early  fame's  immortal  fire  : 
In  life's  fresh  spring  ere  buds  the  promis'd  prime,  > 
llis  thoughts  shallmounttovirtue's  meed  subluue: 
The  patriot  fire  shall  catch,  with  sure  presage. 
Each  lib'ral  omen  of  his  op'ning  age  ; 
Then  to  thy  courts  shall  lead,  with  conscious  joy. 
In  stripling  beauty's  bloom,  the  princely  boy  ', 
There  firmly  wreathe  the  Braid  of  heavenly  clye. 
True  valor's  badge,  around  his  tender  thigh. 

Meantime,  thy  royal  piles  that  rise  elate 
With  many  an  antique  tow'r,  in  massy  state. 
In  theyoung  champion's  musing  mind  sliall raise 
Vast  images  of  Albion's  elder  days  ; 
While,  as  around  his  eager  glance  explores 
Thycliambers,roughwithwar'sconstructeHstorc3, 
Rude  helms,  and  bruised  shieMs,  bafharic  spoils 
Of  antient  chivalry's  undaunted  toils  ; 
Amid  the  dusky  trappings  hung  on  high. 
Young  Edward's  sable  mail  shall  strike  hiseycj 
Shall  fire  the  youth  to  crown  bis  riper  ycaas 
With  rival  (Tressys,  and  a  new  Poictiers ; 
On  t'ne  same  wall,  the  same  triumphal  base. 
His  own  victorious  monuments  to  place. 

Nor  can  a  fairer  kindred  title  move 
His  emulative  age  to  glory's  love 
Than  Edward,  laureate  prince.  Jnletter'd  truth, 
Oxford,  sage  mother,  school'dhisstudious  youth: 
Her  simple  institutes  and  rigid  lore 
The  royal  nursling  unreluctant  bore  ; 
Nor  shunn'd,  at  pensive  eve,  with  lonesome  pace, 
Thecloister's  moon-light-chequer'd  floor  tojtracej 
Nor  scorn'd  to  make  the  sun,  at  matins  due. 
Stream  through  the  storied  windows  holy  hue. 
Andoh,  youngPri  nee,  be  thine  his  moralpraisej 
Nor  seek  in  fields  of  blood  his  warrior  bays- 
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War  has  its  charms  terrific.    Far  and  wide 
When  stands th'enibattled  hostinbanner'd  pride; 
t)'cctlie  vext  plain  when  the  shrill  clangors  run, 
And  the  long  phalanx  flashes  in  the  sun  : 
W'heu  now  no  dangers  of  the  dcathful  day 
Mar  the  bright  scene,  nor  break  the  firm  array ; 
Full  oft  too  rashly  glows  with  fond  delight 
The  youthful  breast,  and  asks  the  future  fi^ht ; 
Nor  know-s  that  Horror's  form,  a  spectre  wan, 
Stalks  yet  unseen,  along  the  gleamy  van. 

May  no  such  rage  be  thine!  no  dazzling  ray 
Of  specious  fame  thy  stedtast  feet  betray  ! 
Be  thine  doinestic  glory's  radiant  calm. 
Be  thine  the  sceptre  wreath'd  with  many  a  palm: 
Be  thine  the  throne  with  peaceful  emblemshung, 
The  silver  lyre  to  milder  conquests  strung ! 

Instead  of  glorious  feats  achiev'd  in  arms. 
Bid  rising  arts  display  their  mimic  charms  : 
Just  to  thy  country's  fame,  in  tranquil  days. 
Record  the  past,  and  rouse  the  future  praise  : 
Before  the  public  eye,in  breathing  brass. 
Bid  thy  fam'd  fatheVs  mighty  triumphs  pa^s  : 
Swell  the  broad  arch  with  haughty  Cuba's  fall, 
And  clothe  withMinden's  plain  th 'historic hall. 

Then  mourn  not,  Edward's  Dome,  thine  an- 
tient  boast. 
Thy  tournaments  and  listed  combats  lost ! 
From  Arthur's  Board,  no  more,  proud  castle, 

mourn 
Adventurous  Valor's  gothic  trophies  torn  ! 
Those  elfin  charms,  Uiat  held  m  magic  night 
Its  elder  fame,  and  dimm'd  its  genuine  light 
At  length  dissolve  in  Truth's  meridian  ray. 
And  the  bright  Order  burst  to  perfect  day  : 
The  mystic  round,  begirt  with  bolder  peers, 
On  Virtue's  base  its  rescued  glory  rears  ; 
Sees  civil  Prowess  mightier  acts  achievej 
Sees  meek  Humanity  distress  relieve  ; 
Adopts  the  W'orth  that  bids  the  conflict  cease. 
And  claims  its  honors  from  tlie  Chiefs  of  Peace. 


§  65.  Ode  to  Sleep.    T.  Warton. 

On  this  my  pensive  pillow,  geiitle  Sleep  ! 
Descend,  in  all  thy  downy  plumage  drest : 
Wipe  with  thy  wing  these  eyes  that  waketoweep. 
And  jdace  thy  crown  of  poppies  on  my  breast- 

0  steep  my  senses  in  oblivion's  balni, 
Andsoothmythrobbingpul.se  with  lenient  hand; 
This  tempest  of  my  boiling  blood  becalm  ! 
Despair  grows  mild  at  thy  supreme  command. 
Yet  ah  !  in  vain,  familiar  with  the  gloom, 
And  sadly  toiling  through  the  tedious  night, 

1  seek  sweet  slumber,  while  that  virgin  bloom. 
For  ever  hov'ring,  haunts  my  wretched  sight. 
Nor  would  the  dawning  day  my  sorrows  charm; 
Black  midnight,  and  the  radiant  noon,  alike 
To  me  appear,  while  with  uplifted  arm 
Death  stands  prepar'd,  but  still  delays,  to  strike. 

§  66.  The  Hamlet,  ivriilen  hi  Wkichwood  Forest. 

T.  Warton. 
The  hinds  how  blest,  who  ne'«r  beguil'd 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn-wild. 


Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main. 
For  splendid  care  and  guilty  gain ! 

When  morning's  twilight  tinctur'd  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam. 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue. 
To  dij)  the  scythe  in  fragrant  dew ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell. 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  dell. 

'Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear. 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear  ; 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue  : 
In  their  lone  haunts  and  woodland  romids. 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds  j 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay  : 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  solitude's  sequester'd  store. 
For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 
Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way: 
Their  weary  s})irits  to  relieve. 
The  meadows  incense  breathe  at  eve. 
No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare 
That  o'er  a  glimm'ring  hearth  they  snare  : 
But  when  the  curfew's  measur'd  roar 
Duly,  the  dark'ning  valleys  o'er. 
Has  echo'd  from  the  distant  town. 
They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnct-down. 
No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  blooia 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room. 
Or  through  the  primros'd  coppice  stray. 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine. 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest 
To  rob  the  raven's  antlent  nest. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honeyed  flow'rs  . 
The  curling  wooabine's  shade  embow'rs  . 
From  the  trim  garden's  thy  my  mound 
Tlieir  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound. 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time. 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime  ; 
But  when  their  temples^  song  have  wQr» 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar  ; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep. 
Beneath  a  flow'ry  turf  they  sleep. 


§  67.  Ode.  The  First  of  April.  T.  Wartoit^ 

With  dalliance  rude  young  Zephyr  woos 
Coy  May.     Full  oft  with  kind  excuse 
The  boist'rous  boy  the  Fair  denies. 
Or  with  a  scornful  smile  complies. 

Mindful  of  disaster  past. 
And  shrinking  at  the  northern  blast. 
The  sleety  storm  returning  still. 
The  morning  hoar  and  ev'ning  chill ; 
Reluctant  comes  the  timid  Spring. 
Scarce  a  bee,  with  airy  ring. 
Murmurs  the  blossom'd  boughs  around. 
That  clothe  the  garden's  southern  bound  : 

F  f  4  Scarce 
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Scarce  a  sipkly  straggling  flow'r 

Decks  the  rough  castle's'rified  tow'r  :     . 

Scarce  the  hardy  primrose  pcej)S 

Frorri  the  dark  dell's  entangled  steeps : 

O'er  the  field  of  waving  broom  : 

Slowly  shoots  the  golden  bloom  : 

And,  but  by  fttfe,  the  furze-clad  dale 

Tinctures  the  transitory  gale  : 

While  from  the  shrubb'ry's  nak'd  niaze. 

Where  the  vegetable  blaze 

Of  Flora's  brightest  'broidery  shone, 

Ev'ry  chequer'd  charni  is  flown  j 

^ave  that  the  lilac  hangs  to  view 

Its  bursting  gems  in  clusters  blue, 

Scant  along  the  ridgy  land 
The  beans  their  newrborn  ranks  expand  i 
The  fresh-tupi'd  soil  with  tender  bhdes 
Thinly  the  sprouting  barley  shades  : 
Fringing  the  forest's  devious  edge, 
jlalf-rob'd  appears  the  haw-.thoVn  hedge  j 
Or  to  the  distant  eye  displays 
Weakly  green  \u  budilihg  sprays. 

The  swallow,  for  a  moment  seen. 
Skims  in  haste  tlie  village  green  : 
Prom  the  grey  moor,  on  feeble  wing, 
The  screaming  ploveft  idly  spring  ; 
The  butterfly,  gay-painted  soon. 
Explores  awhile  the  tepid  noon. 
And  fondly  trusts  its  tender  dyes 
To  fickle  suns  and  flatt'ring  skies. 

Fraught  with  a  transient,  frozen  show'r, 
Jf  a  cloud  should  haply  lo\vV, 
Sailing  o'er  the  landscape  dark:. 
Mute  on  a  sudden  is  the  lark  ; 
But  when  gie^-^ms  the  sun  again 
O'er  the  pearl-besprinkled  plain,  ' 

And  from  behind  his  wat'ry  veil 
Looks  through  the  thin-descending  hail, 
She  mounts,  and  less'ning  to  the  sight. 
Salutes  the  blythe  return  of  light. 
Arid  high  her  tuneful  track  pursues 
Mid  the  dim  rainbow's  scattcr'd  hues. 

Where  in  venerable  rows 
Widely  waving  oaks  inclose 
The  moat  of  yonder  antique  hall. 
Swarm  the  rooks  with  clam'rous  call; 
And,  to  the  toils  of  nature  true. 
Wreath  their  capacious  nests  anew. 

Musing  through  the  lavyny  park, 
The  lonely  poet  loves  to  mark 
"How  various  gfeens  jn  faint  degrees 
Tin^e  the  tall  groups  of  various  trees ; 
While,  careless  of  the  changing  y^ar. 
The  pine  cerulean,  never  fear, 
Tow'rs  distinguish'd  fropi  the  rest^ 
And  proudly  f aiints  her  winter  vest. 

Within  some  whispering  osier  isle. 
Where  Glym's  low  banks  neglectedi  smiley 
And  each  tririi  meadow  ^till  r^ptaiij^sj 
The  wint'ry  tojrent's  oozy  stains':  ' 
Beneath  a  willow,  long  fbrso<>l^^' 
The  fisher  seeks  his  custom'd  nook  ; 
And  bursting  thr<^'  the'crackliik  !»efe 
Ihat  clowns  the  (juh^iiVs^c^^^^ 


He  startles  from  the  bordering  %vood 
The  bashful  wild-duck's  early  brood. 

O'er  the  broad  downs,  a  novel  race. 
Frisk  the  lambs,  with  faltering  pace. 
Add  with  eager  bleetings  fill 
The  foss  that  skirts  the  beacon'd  hill. 

His  free-born  vigor  yet  nnbrokc 
To  lordly  man's  usurping  yoke, 
The  bounding  colt  forgets'to  play  i 
Basking  beneath  the  nootide  ray^ 
And  stretch'd  among  the  daisies,  pride 
Of  a  green  dingle's  sloping  side  : 
While  far  beneath,  wnere  nature  spreads 
Her  boundless  length  of  level  meads. 
In  loose  luxuriance  taught  to  stray 
A  thousand  tuniblir.g  rills  inlay 
Willi  silver  a  eins  the  vale,  or  jiass 
Redundant  thro  the  sparklipg  gra^s. 

Yet  in  these  prci-agcs  rude, 
'^^idst  her  pensive  soliuule. 
Fancy,  with  prophetic  glance, 
Sees  the  teeming  months  advance  ; 
The  field,  the  forest,  green  and  gay. 
The  dappled  sjopc,  the  tedded  h;\y  i 
Sees  the  reddening  orchard  blow, 
The  harvest  nave,  the  vintage  ^low  ; 
Sees  June  unfpld  his  glossy  robe 
Of  thousand  hues  o'er  ;^1,1  ihe  globe  ; 
Sees  Ceres  grasp  her  crown  of  coruj 
And  plenty  load  her  ample  horn. 


§68.    Ode.     The  Suicide.    T,  Wartok. 

J^ENEATH  the  beech,  whose  branches  bare 
Smit  with  the  lightning's  vivid  glare, 

O'erhang  the  craggy  road. 
And  whistle  hollow  as  they  >vave; 
Within  a  solitary  grave, 
A  wretched  Suicide  holds  his  accurs'd  i\bode, 
Lower'd  \i\c  grim  morn,  in  murky  dies 
Damp  mists  involved  the  scowling  skies. 

And  dimm'd  the  struggling  day  ; 
As  hv  the  biook  that  ling'ring  laves 
Yon  rush-gro\vn  moor  with  sable  waves 
Full  of  the  dark  resolve  he  took  his  sullet]f  w§y, 
I  mark'd  hiii  desultory  pace. 
His  ij^estures  strange,  and  varying  face. 

With  many  a  mutter'd  sound  ; 
And  ah  !  too  late  aghast  I  view'd 
The  reeking  blade,  the  hand  embru'd  ; 
He  fell,  and  groaning  grasp'd  in  agony  the  ground. 
Full  many  a  melancholy  night 
He  watch'd  the  slow  return  of  light ; 

And  sought  the  pow'rs  of  sleep. 
To  spread  a  momentary  calm 
O'er  his  sad  couch,  and  in  the  bali^ri     [steep, 
Of  bland  oblivion's  dews  his  burning  eye^  to 
Full  oft,  unknowing  and  unHnown^ 
He  wore  his  endless  noons  alone. 

Amid  the  autumnal  wood  : 
Oft  was  hf  wont  in  hasty  fit, 
Abrupt  the  social  boar(l  to  quit. 
And  gaze?  with  eager,  glwiee  upoa.  the  tinnbhn^ 
flood. 
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Beck'ning  the  wretch  to  torments  new, 
Despair,  for  ever  in  his  view, 

A  spectre  pale,  appear'd  j 
While,  as  the  shades  of  eye  ajose 
And  brpughi  the  diiy's  unwcleonie  close. 
More  horrible  audhuge'hergiant-shape  shete^ir'd. 

*  Is  this,'  mistaken  Scorn  will  cry, 

♦  Is  this  the  youth,  wliose  genius  iiigh 

Could  build  the  genuine  rhyme? 

•  Whose  hosoui  mild  the  iav'ring  Muse 

*  Had  stor'd  with  all  her  ample  view?, 

'  Parent  of  fairest  deeds,  and  purposes  sublime  ?' 

Ah  !  from  the  Muse  that  bosoju  nuld 
By  treach'rous  magic  was  beguil'd. 

To  strike  the  dealhful  blow  : 
Shefiird  his  soft  ingenuous  mind 
"VVith  uiany  a  fceUng  too  refin'd,  [\Yoe. 

And  rous'd  to  livelier  pangs  his  wakeful  sense  of 

Though  doorn'd  hard  penury  to  prove, 
And  the  sharp  stings  of  ho])eless  love  j 

To  griefs  congenial  prone. 
More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  kne>y, 
Wiiile  misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  i^rrors  not  its  own. 

Then  wish  not  o'er  his  earthly  tomb 
The  baleful  nightshade's  lurid  bloom 

To  drop  its  deadly  dew  : 
Nor,  oh  J  forbid  the  twisted  thorn. 
That  rudely  binds  his  turf  forlorn,       [anew. 
With  spring's  green-swelling  bu^s  to  vegetate 

What  though  no  marble-piled  bust 
Adorn  his  desolated  dust. 

With  speaking  sculpture  wrought  ? 
Pity  shall  woo  the  weeping  Nine 
To  build  a  visionary  shrine,  [brought. 

Hung  with  unfading' iiovv'rs,  from  fairy  regions 

What  though  refus'd  each  chanted  rite  ? 

Here  viewless  mourners  shall  delight 
To  touch  the  shadowy  shell  : 
_  And  Petrarch's  harp,  that  wept  the  doom 

Of  Laura  lost,  in  early  bloom, 
in  melancholy  tones  shall  ring  his  pensive  knell. 

To  sooth  a  lone  unhallow'd  shade. 

This  votive  dirge  sad  tluty  paid, 
r       VVithui  an  ivy'd  nook  : 

Sudden  the  lialt-sunk  orb  of  day 

More  radiant  shot  its  parting  ray,  [took : 

And  thus  a  cherub-voice  my  charm'd  attention 

''Forbear,  fond  bard,  thy  partial  praise; 

*  Nor  thus  for  guilt  in  specious  lays 

*  The  vyreath  of  glory  twine  : 
'  In  vain  with  hues  of  gorgeous  glow 

*  Gay  Fancy  gives  her  vest  to  flow,  [confine. 
^  Unless  Truth's  matron-hand  the  fioaimg  folds 

*  Just  H«aven,  man's  fortitude  to  prov^, 

*  Permits  through  life  at  large  to  iQve 

'  The  tribes  of  hell -born  woe  ; 
«  Yet  the  same  pow'r  that  wisely  sends 
f  Life's  fierce-st  ills,  indulgent  lends  [foe. 

'  5^1  i^ion*»  golden  shield  to  break  th' enabattled 
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*  Her  aid  diyine  had  lull'd  to  rest 

*  Yon  foi^l  self-muriherer's  throbbing  breajt, 

'  And  siay'd  the  rising  storm  : 

*  Had  bade  the  sun  of  hope  appear 

*  To  gild  the  darken'd  hemisphere,       [form,. 
'  And  give  the  wonted  bloom  to  nature  «  blasted 

*  Vain  man  !  'tis  Heaven's  prerogative 

*  To  take,  what  first  it  deign'd  to  give, 

•  Thy  tributary  breath  : 

*  In  avyful  expectation  plac'd^ 

*  Await  thy  cfoom,  nor  impious  haste 

*  To  pluck  from  God's  ri^ht  hand  his  instru- 
•  ments  of  death.' 


§  69.  Ode.  Sent  to  a  Friend  on  Ids  leaving  a  fa" 
vorite  f'illage  in  Hampshire.    T.  Warton^ 

Ah,  mourn  thy  lov'd  retreat!  No  more 

Shall  classic  steps  thy  scenes  explore ! 

When  morn's  pale  rays  but  faintly  peep 

O'er  yonder  Oak-crown'd  airy  steep, 

Who  now  shall  climb  its  bro>vs,  to  vie^w 

Thy  length  of  landscapes  ever  new ; 

W^here  summer  flings,  in  careless  pride. 

Her  varied  vesture  far  and  wide  ? 

Who  mark,  beneath,  each  village-charm. 

Or  grange,  or  elm-encircled  farrii  : 

The  flinty  dove-cote's  crowded  roof, 

Watch'd  by  the  kite  that  fails  aloof: 

The  tufted  pines  whose  umbrage  tall 

Darkens  the  long-deserted  hall  • 

The  vet'ran  beech,  that  on  the  plain 

Collects  at  eve  the  playful  train  : 

The  cot  that  smokes  with  early  fire. 

The  low-roof 'd  fane's  embosom'd  spire  ? 

Who  now  shall  indolently  stray 

Through  the  deep  forest'.s  tangled  way  :  j 

Pleas'd  at  his  custom'd  task  to  find 

The  well-known  hoary-tressed  hind. 

That  toils  with  feeble  h.?nds  to  glean 

Of  wiiher'd  boughs  his  pittance  mean? 

Who  mid  thy  rwoks  of  nazle  sit. 

Lost  in  some  melancholy  fit ; 

And  list'rving  to  the  raven's  croak, 

The  distant  flail,  the  fallirjg  oak  ? 

Who,  through  the  sunshine  and  the  show*r. 

Descry  the  rair^bow- painted  tow'r? 

Who,  wandering  at  return  of  Mav, 

Catch  the  fitst  cuckow's  vernal  lay  ? 

Who,  musing  waste  the  sumnjerhour. 

Where  high  o'et-arching  trees  embew'r 

The  grassy  lane  so  rarely  pac'd, 

VVith  azure  flovv'rets  idly  grac'd  ? 

Unnotic'd  now,  at  twilight's  dawn 

Returning  reapers  cross  the  lawn : 

Nor  fond  attention  loves  to  note 

The  wether's  bell  from  folds  remote  ; 

While  oyyrn'd, by  no  poetic  eye. 

Thy  pensive  evening  shade  the  sky ! 

I     For  lo  !  the  "bard  wiio  rapture  found 

'From  ev'ry  rural  sight  or  sourid  ; 

:Who8e  genius  warm,  and  judgement  chaste, 

'No  charm  of  genuine  nature  pass'd  ; 
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Who  felt  the  IMuse's  purest  fires, 
Far  from  thy  favor'd  haunt  retires : 
Who  peopled  all  thy  vocal  bow'rs 
With  shadowy  sha|;)es  and  airy  pow'rs. 

Behold,  a  dread  repose  resumes, 
As  erst,  thy  sad  sequestered  glooms  ! 
From  the  deep  dell,  where  shaggy  roots 
Fringe  the  rough  brink  with  wreathed  shoots, 
Th'  unwilling  genius  flies  forlwrn, 
His  prim rosc-chaplct  rudely  torn. 
With  hollow-shriek  the  nymphs  forsake 
The  pathless  copse,  and  hedge-row  brake. 
Where  the  delv'd  mountain's  headlong  side 
Its  chalky  entrails  opens  wide. 
On  the  green  summit,  ambush'd  high. 
No  longer  echo  loves  to  lie. 
No  pearl -crown'd  maid,  with  wily  look. 
Rise  beck'ning.from  the  reetly  brook. 
Around  the  glow-worm's  glimm'ring  bank. 
No  fairies  run  in  fiery  rank  ; 
Nor  brush,  half  seen,  in  airy  tread. 
The  violet's  unprinted  head. 
But  Fancy,  from  the  thickest  brown, 
The  glades  that  wear  a  conscious  frown. 
The  forest-oaks,  that  pale  and  lone 
Nod  to  the  blast  with  hoarser  tone, 
Roug;h  glens,  and  sullen  waterfalls, 
Fler  bright  ideal  offspring  calls. 

So  by  some  sage  inchanter's  spell, 
(As  old  Arabian  fables  tell) 
Amid  the  solitary  wild, 
Luxuriant  gardens  gaily  smil'd  : 
From  sapphire  rocks  the  fountain  stream'd, 
W'ith  golden  fruit  the  branches  beani'd  , 
Fair  forms,  in  ev'ry  wondrous  wood. 
Or  lightly  tripp'd,  or  solemn  stood  ; 
And  oft,  retreating  from  the  view, 
Betray'd  at  distance,  beauties  new  : 
While  gleaming  o'er  the  crisped  boAv'rs 
Bich  spires  arose,  and  sparkling  tow'rs. 

If  bound  on  service  new  to  go. 
The  master  of  the  magic  show  . 
His  transitory  charm  withdrew. 
Away  th'  illusive  landscape  flew  : 
3)tm  clouds  obscur'd  the  groves  of  gold, 
Blue  lightning  smote  the  blooming  mold  ; 
In  visionaiy  glory  rear'd. 
The  gorgeous  castle  disappear'd  : 
And  a  bare  heath's  unfruitful  plain 
Usurp'd  the  wizard's  proud  domain. 


§70.  TkeArtofpreservingHeallh.  Armstrong. 

BO  O  K     I.       AIR. 

Daughter  of  Paean,  queen  of  ev'ry  joy, 
Hygeia*  ;  whole  indulgent  smiles  sustains 
rhe  various  race  luxuriant  nature  pours, 
.\nd  on  th'  immortal  essences  bestows 
immortal  youth  ;  auspicious,  O  descend  ! 
Thou,  cheerful  guardian  of  the  rolling  year. 


Whether  thou  wanton'st  on  the  western  gale. 
Or  shak'st  the  rigid  pin'ons  of  the  north, 
Diffiisest  life  and  vigor  thro'  the  tracts 
Of  airj  thro'  earih,  and  ocean's  deep  domain. 
When  thro'  the  blue  serenity  of  heaven 
Thy  pow'r  approaches,  all  the  wasteful  host 
Of  pain  and  sickness,  squalid  and  deform'd. 
Confounded  sink  into  the  loathsome  gloom. 
Where  in  deep  Erebus  involv'd  the  fiends 
Grow  more  profane.  Whatever  shapes  of  death. 
Shook  from  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe. 
Swarm  thro'  theshudderingair:  whatever  plagues 
Or  meagre  famine  breeds,  or  with  slow  wings 
Rise  from  the  putrid  wai'ry  element. 
The  damp  waste  forest,  motionless  and  rank. 
That  smothers  earth  and  all  the  breathless  winds. 
Or  the  vile  carnage  of  th'  inhuman  field  ; 
Whatever  baneful  breathes  the  rotten  south  ; 
Whatever  ills,  th'  extremes  of  sudden  change  •• 
Of  cold  and  hot,  or  moist  and  dry  produce  ; 
They  fly  their  pure  effulgence  :  they,  and  all 
The  secret  poisons  of  avenging  Heaven, 
And  all  the  pale  tribes  halting  in  the  train 
Of  vice  and  needless  pleasure  :  or  if  aught 
The  comet's  glare  amid  the  burning  sky, 
Movirnful  eclipse,  or  planets  ill  combin'd. 
Portend  disastrous  to  tne  vital  world. 
Thy  salutary  pow'r  averts  their  rage. 
Averts  the  general  banc  :  and  but  for  thee 
Nature  would  sicken,  nature  soon  would  die. 
Without  thy  cheerful  active  energy 
No  rapture  swells  the  breast,  no  poet  sings. 
No  more  the  maids  of  Helicon  delight. 
Come  then  with  me,  O  goddess,  heavenly-gay! 
Begin  the  song  ;  and  let  it  sweetly  flow. 
And  let  it  wisely  teach  thy  wholesome  laws: 
'  How  best  the  fickle  fabric  to  support 
'  Of  mortal  man  ;  in  hcalthrul  body  how 
■'  A  heathful  mind  the  longest  to  maintain. 
'Tis  hard,  in  such  a  strife  of  rules  to  choose 
The  best,  and  those  of  most  extensive  use  j 
Harder  in  clear  and  animated  song 
Dry  philosophic  precepts  to  convey. 
Yet  with  thy  aid  the  secret  wilds  1  trace 
Of  Nature,  and  with  daring  steps  proceed 
Thro'  paths  the  Muses  never  trod  before. 

Nor  should  I  wander  doubtful  of  my  way. 
Had  I  the  lights  of  that  sagacious  mind 
Which  taught  to  check  the  pestilential  fire. 
And  quell  th©  deadly  Python  of  the  Nile. 
O  thou,  belov'd  by  all  the  graceful  arts. 
Thou,  long  the  fav'rite  of  tlie  healing  pow'rs. 
Indulge,  O  Mead  !  a  well  deiign'd  essay, 
liowe'er  imperfect ;  and  permit  that  1 
My  little  knowledge  with  my  country  share. 
Till  you  the  rich  Asclepian  stores  unlock. 
And  with  new  graces  dignify  the  theme. 

Ye  who  amid  this  feverish  world  would  wear 
A  body  free  of  pain,  of  cares  a  mind. 
Fly  the  rank  city,  shun  its  turbid  air ; 


Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  Health,  was,  according  to  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  deities,  the 
^jughter  of  j^scuiajiusi  who,  as  well  as  Apollo,  was  distinguished  by' the  name  of  P«ean. 

Breathe 
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Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  eternal  smoke 
And  volatile  corruption,  froiu  the  dead. 
Tilt  dying,  sick'ning,  and  the  living  world 
Exhal'd,  to  buUy  heaven's  transparent  dome 
With  dun  mortality.     Jt  is  not  Air 
That  from  a  thousand  kings  reeks  back,  to  thine. 
Sated  with  exhalations  rank  and  fell. 
The  spoil  of  dunghills,  and  the  putrid  thaw 
Of  nature,  when  from  shape  and  texture  she 
Relapses  Into  fighting  elements  : 
It  is  not  Air,  but  floats  a  nauseous  mass 
Of  all  obscene,  corrupt,  oft'ensive  things. 
Much  moisture  hurts  j  but  here  a  sordid  bath, 
WiLh  oily  rancor  fraught,  relaxes  more 
The  solid  frame  than  simple  moisture  can. 
Beside,  immur'd  in  many  a  sullen  bay 
'J'hat  never  felt  the  freshness  of  the  breeze. 
This  slumbering  Deep  remains,  and  ranker  grow 
With  sickly  rest:  and  (tho'  the  lungs  abhor 
To  drink  the  dun  fuliginous  abyss) 
Did  not  the  acid  vigor  of  the  mine, 
RoH'd  from  so  many  thundering  chinmeys,  tame 
The  putrid  streams  that  over-swarm  the  sky. 
This  caustic  venom  would  perhaps  corrode 
Those  tender  cells  that  firaw  the  vital  air, 
In  vain  with  all  their  unctuous  rilU  bedew'd  ; 
Or  by  the  drunken  venous  tubes,  that  yawn 
In  countless  pores  o'er  all  the  pervious  skin, 
Imbib'd,  would  poison  the  balsanuc  blood. 
And  rouse  the  heart  to  ev'iy  fever's  rage. 
While  yet  you  breathe,  away  the  rural  wilds 
Invite ;  the  mountains  call  yon,  and  the  vales ; 
The  woods,  the  streams,  and  each  ambrosial 
That  fans  the  cver-imdulating  sky  ;         [breeze 
A  kindly  sky  !  whose  fostering  j)Ow'r  regales 
Man,  beast,  and  all  the  vegetiible  reign,  [smiles 
Find  then  some  woodland  scene  where  Nature 
Benign,  where  all  her  lionest  children  thrive. 
To  us  there  wants  not  many  a  happy  scat ; 
Look  round  the  smiling  land,  such  numbers  rise 
W^e  hardly  fix,  bewilder'd  in  our  choice. 
See  where,  enthron'd  in  adamantine  state. 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits  ; 
There  choose  thy  seat,  in  some  aspiring  grove 
Fast  by  the  slowly-winding  Thames  ;  or  where 
Broader  she  laves  fair  Richmond's  green  retreats 
(Riclunond,  that  sees  an  hundred  villas  rise 
Rural  or  gay).     Oh  !  from  the  sunnner's  rage. 
Oh  !  wrap  me  in  the  friendly  gloom  that  hides 
Umbrageous  Ham  !  But,  if  the  busy  Town 
Attract  thee  still  to  toil  for  pow'r  or  gold. 
Sweetly  thou  may'st  thy  vacant  hours  possess 
In  Hampstead,  courted  by  the  western  wind  ; 
Or  Greenwich,  waving  o'er  the  winding  flood; 
Or  lose  the  world  amid  the  sylvan  wilds 
Of  J)ulwich,  yet  by  barbanuis  arts  unspoil'd. 
Green  rise  the  Kentish  hills  in  cheerful  air ; 
Baton  the  marshy  plains  that  Essex  spreads 
Bi.ald  not,  nor  rest  too  long  thy  wandering  feet. 
For  on  a  rustic  throne  of  dewy  turf. 
With  baneful  fogs  her  aching  temples  bound, 
Quartana  there  presides  :  a  meagre  fiend, 
liegot  by  Earns,  when  his  brutal  force 
Ccuipresi'd  the  slothful  Naiad  of  the  fens. 
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From  such  a  mixture  sprung,  this  fitful  pest 
With  feverish  blasts  subdues  the  sick'ning  land! 
Cold  tremors  come,  with  mighty  love  of  rest. 
Convulsive  yawnings,  lassitude  and  pains 
That  sting  theburthen'd  brows,  fatigue  the  loins. 
And  rack  the  joints,  and  ev'ry  torpid  limb  ; 
Then  parching  heat  succeeds,  till  copious  sweats 
O'erflow  :  a  short  relief  from  former  ills. 
Beneath  repeated  shocks  the  wretches  pine  : 
The  vigor  sinks,  the  habit  melts  away  ; 
Tlie  cheerful,  pure,  and  animated  bloom 
Dies  from  the  face  with  sq»alid  atrophy 
Devour'd,  in  sallow  melancholy  clad. 
And  oft  the  sorceress,  in  her  sated  wrath. 
Resigns  them  to  the  furies  of  her  train  ; 
The  bloated  Hydrops,  and  the  yellow  fiend 
Tinged  with  her  own  accumulated  gall. 

lin  quest  of  sites,  avoidthe  mournful  plain 
Where  osiers  thrive,    and    trees  that  love  the 
Where  many  lazy  nuiddy  rivers  flow  :       [lake  ; 
Nor,  for  the  wealth  that  all  the  Indies  roll. 
Fix  near  the  marshy  margin  of  the  main. 
For  from  the  humid  soil,  and  wat'ry  reign. 
Eternal  vapors  rise ;  the  spungy  air 
For  ever  weej)s  ;  or,  turgid  with  the  weight 
Of  waters,  pours  a  sounding  deluge  down. 
Skies  such  as  these  let  ev'ry  mortal  shun 
Who  dreads  the  dropsy,  palsy,  or  the  gout. 
Tertian,' corrosive  scurvy,  or  moist  catarrh  ^ 
Or  any  other  injury  that  grows 
From  raw-spun  fibres  idle  and  unstrung. 
Skin  ill  perspiring,  and  the  purple  flood 
In  languid  eddies  loit'ring  into  phlegm. 

Yet  not  alone  from  humid  skies  we  pine  ; 
For  air  may  be  too  dry.     The  subtle  heaven. 
That  winnows  into  dust  the  blasted  downs. 
Rare,  and  extended  wide  without  a  stream. 
Too  fast  imbibes  ih'  attenuated  lymph, 
Which,  by  the  surface  from  the  blood  exiiales. 
The  lungs  grow  rigid,  and  with  toil  essay 
Their  flexible  vibrations  ;  or  inflam'd. 
Their  tender  ever-moving  structure  thaws. 
Spoil'd  of  hs  limpid  vehicle,  the  blood 
A  mass  of  lees  remains,  a  drossy  tide 
That  flow  as  Lethe  wanders  thro'  the  veins ; 
Unactive  in  the  services  of  life, 
Unfit  to  lead  its  pitchy  current  through 
The  secret  mazy  channels  of  the  brain. 
The  melancholy  Fienrl  (that  worst  despair 
Of  j)hysic)  hence  the  rnst-eomplexion'd  man 
Pursues,  whose  blood  is  dr\ ,  whose  fibres  gain 
Too  stretch'd  a  tone :  and  hence  in  climes  a  dust 
So  sudden  tumults  seise  the  trembling  nerves. 
And  burning  fevers  glow  -with  double  rage. 

Fly,  if  you  can,  these  violent  extremes 
Of  air,  the  wholesome  is  nor  moist  nor  dry. 
But  as  the  povi'r  of  choosing  is  denied 
To  half  mankind,  a  further  task  ensues  ; 
How  best  to  mitigate  these  fell  extremes, 
How  breathe  unhurt  the  withering  element. 
Or  hazy  atmosphere  :  tho'  custom  moulds 
To  ev'ry  clime  the  soft  Promethean  clay ; 
And  he  who  first  the  fogs  of  Essex  brcath'd 
(So  kind  is  native  air)  may  in  the  fens 
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Of  Essex  from  inveterale  ills  revive 
At  pure  Montpeiier  or  Bermiula  c;i light. 
But,  if  the  raw  and  oozv  heaven  olicnd, 
Correct  the  soil  and  dry  the  sources  up 
Of  wal'ry  exhalation  ;  wide  and  deep 
Conduct  your  trenches  thro'  the  quaking  bog; 
Jsolicitous,  with  all  your  winding  arts, 
Betray  ih'  unwilling  lake  int«  the  stream  ; 
And  weed  the  forest,  and  invoke  the  winds 
To  break  the  toils  where  strangled  vapors  lie  ; 
Or  thro'  the  thickets  send  the  crackling  flames 
Meantime  at  home  with  cheerful  fires  dispel 
The  humid  air :  and  let  your  table  smoke 
With  solid  roast  or  bak'd  ;  or  what  the  herds 
Of  tamer  breed  supply  ;  or  what  the  wilds 
Yield  to  the  toilsome  pleasures  of  the  chace. 
Generous  your  wine,  the  boast  of  rip'ning  years. 
But  frugal  be  your  cups  ;  The  languid  frame. 
Vapid  and  sunk  from  yesterday's  debauch. 
Shrinks  from  the  cold  embrace  of  wat'ry  hea- 
But  neUher  these,  nor  all  Apollo's  arts,    [vcns. 
Disarm  the  dangers  of  the  dropping  sky, 
Vntess  with  exercise  and  inanly  toil        [blood. 
You  brace  your  nerves,  and  spur  the  lagging 
The  fatt'ning  clime  let  iill  the  sons  of  ease 
Avoid  J  if  indolence  would  wish  to  live, 
Go,  yawn  and  loiter  o\U  the  long  slow  year 
In  fairer  skies.  If  droughty  regions  parch  [blood. 
The  skin  and  lungs,  and  bake  the  thick'ning 
Deep  in  the  waving  forest  choose  your  seat. 
Where  fumitig  trees  refresh  the  thirsty  air ; 
And  wake  the  fountains  frojn  their  secret  beds, 
And  into  lakes  dilate  the  rapid  stream. 
Kere  spread  your  gardens  wide  :  and  let  the  cool^ 
The  moist  relaxing  vegetable  store 
Prevail  in  each  repast :  your  food  supplied 
By  bleeding  life,  be  cently  wasted  down. 
By  soft  decoction  and  a  mellowing  heat. 
To  liquid  balm  ;  .or  if  the  solid  mass 
You  choose,  tormented  in  the  boiling  wtive  ; 
That  thro'  the  thirsty  channels  of  the  blood 
A  smooth  diluted  chyle  may  ever  flow. 
The  fragrant  dairy  from  its  cold  recess 
Its  nectar  acid  or  benign  will  pour 
To  drown  your  thirst;  or  let  the  mantling  bowl 
Of  keen  sherbet  the  lickle  taste  relieve. 
>'or  with  the  vicious  blood  the  simple  stream 
Will  hardly  mingle ;  and  fermented  cups 
Oft  dissipate  more  moisture  than  they  give. 
Yet  when  pale  seasons  rise,  or  winter  rose 
His  horrors  o'er  the  world,  thou  may'st  indulge 
In  feast  more  genial,  and  impatient  broach 
The  mellow  cask.     Then  too  the  scourging  air 
Provokes  to  keener  toils  than  sultry  droughts 
Allow.     But  rarely  we  such  skies  blaspheme. 
Steep'd  in  continual  rains,  or With  raw  fogs 
Bedew'd,  our  seasons  droop  :  incumbent  still 
A  pond'rous heaven  o'erwhelms  the  sinking  soul: 
Lab'ring  with  storms,  in  happy  mountains  rise 
Th'  embattled  clouds,  as  if  tiic  Stygian  shades 
Had  left  the  dungeon  of  eternal  night 
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Scarce  in  a  show'rles^s  day  the  heavens  hidulgc 
Our  melting  clime  ;  except  the  baleful  East 
Withers  the  tender  spring,  and  sourly  checks 
The  fancy  of  the  year.     Our  fathers  talk 
Of  summers,  balmy  airs,  and  skies  serene. 
Good  Heaven  !  for  what  unexpiated  crimes 
This  dismal  change  J  The  brooding  elements 
Do  they,  your  pow'rful  ministers  of  wrath, 
Prepare  some  fierce  exterminating  plague  ? 
Or  is  it  fix'd  in  the  decrees  ahovc 
That  lofty  Albion  melt  into  the  main  ? 
Indulgent  nature  !  O  dissoh'e  this  »loom1 
Bind  in  eternal  adamant  the  winds 
That  drown  or  wither :  give  the  genial  West 
To  breathe,  and  in  its  turn  the  sprightly  North ; 
And  may  once  more  the  circling  seasons  rule 
The  year  ;  not  mix'd  in  ev'ry  monstrous  day! 

Meantime,  the  moist  malignity  to  shun  [paign 
Of  burthen'd  skies,  mark  where  the  drycnam- 
Swclls  into  cheerful  hills;  where  marjorum    > 
And  thyme,  the  love  of  bees,  perfume  the  air  j 
And  where  the  *cynorrhodon  with  the  rose 
For  fragrance  vies  ;  for  in  the  thirsty  soil        ■ 
Most  fra'j:rant  breathe  the  aromatic  tribes. 
There  hid  thy  roofs  high  on  the  baskjng  steep 
Ascend  ;  there  light  the  hospitable  fires, 
And  let  thein  see  the  winter  morn  arise ; 
The  summer  evening  blushing  in  the  west : 
While  with  umbrageous  oaks  the  ridge  behind 
O'erhung,    defends    you    from    the   blust'ring 

north. 
And  bleak  afHiction  of  the  peevish  east. 
Oh  !  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm  • 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 
The  murmuring  rivulet,  and  the  hoarser  strain 
Of  waters  rushing  o'er  the  slippery  rocks. 
Will  nightly  lull  you  to  ambrosial  rest. 
To  please  the  fanc)-  is  no  trifling  good, 
V\'herc  health  is  studied  ;  for  whatever  moves 
The  mind  with  calm  delight,  promotes  the  jnst 
And  natural  movements  of  th'  harmonious  frame. 
Besides  the  sportive  brook  for  ever  shakes 
The  trembhng  air,  that  floats  from  hill  to  hill. 
From  vale  to  mountain,  with  incessant  change 
Of  purest  element,  refreshing  still 
Your  airy  seat,  and  uninfected  gods. 
Chiefly  tor  this  I  praise  the  man  who  builds 
Hiiih  on  the  breezy  ridge,  whose  lofty  sides 
Th'  ethereal  deep  with  endless  billows  chafes, 
His  purer  mansion  nor  contagious  years 
Shall  reach,  nor  deadly  putrid  airs 'annoy. 

But  may  no  fogs,  from  lake  or  fenny  plain. 
Involve  my  hill !  And  whereso'er  you  build  ; 
Whether  on  sun-burnt  Epsom,  or  the  plains 
Wash'd  by  the  silent  Lee ;  in  Chelsea  low, 
Or  highBlackheath  with  wint'ry  winds  a^sail'd. 
Dry  be  your  house ;  but  airy  more  than  warm. 
Else  ev'ry  breath  or  ruder  wind  will  strike 


Till  black  with  thunder  all  the  South  descends,/  Y»ur  tender  boily  thro'  with  rapid  pains ! 
♦  The  wild  rose,  or  that  which  grow  on  the  coxntnon  brier. 
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Fierce  coughs  will  tease  you,  hoarseness  bind 

your  voice. 
Or  moist  Gravcdo  load  your  aching  brows. 
These  to  defy,  and  all  the  fates  that  dwell^ 
In  eloister'd  air,  tainted  with  steaming  life. 
Let  lofty  cielings  grace  your  ample  rooms  ; 
And  still  at  azure  uooaiide  may  your  dome 
At  ev'ry  window  drink  the  liquid  sky. 

Need  we  the  sunny  situaiion  here. 
And  theatres  open  to'  the  south,  commend  ! 
Here,  where  the  morning's  misty  breath  infests 
More  than  the  torrid  noon  ?   How  sickly  grow, 
How  pale,  the  plants  in  those  ill-flited  vales 
Tiiat,  circled  roiuid  with  the  gigantic  heap 
Of  mountains,  never  felt,  nor  ever  hope 
To  feci,  the  genial  vigor  of  the  sun  ! 
While  on  the  neighb'ring  hill  the  rose  inflames 
The  verdant  spring  ;  in  virgin  beauty  blows 
The  tender  lily,  languishingly  sweet ; 
O'er  ev'ry  hedge  tlie  wanton  woodbine  roves. 
And  autumn  ripens  in  the  summer's  ray. 
Nor  less  the  warmer  living  tribes  demand 
The  fost'ring  sun  ;  whose  energy  divine 
Dwells  not  in  mortal  fire ;  whose  gen'rous  heat 
Grows  thro'  the  mass  of  grosser  elements. 
And  kindles  into  life  the  pond'rous  spheres. 
Cheer'd  by  the  fond  invigorating  warmth. 
We  court  thy  beams,  great  majesty  of  day  ! 
If  not  the  soul,  the  regent  of  this  world. 
First-born  of  heaven,  and  only  less  than  God ! 

BOOK    II.       DIET. 

Enough  of  Air.     A  desert  svibject  now, 
Rougher  and  wilder,  rises  to  my  sirht. 
A  barren  waste,  where  net  a  garland  grows 
To  bind  the  Muse's  brow  ;  nor  even  a  proud 
Stupendous  solitude  frowns  o'er  the  heath. 
To  rouse  a  noble  horror  in  the  soul  : 
But  rugged  paths  fatigue,  and  error  leads 
Through  endless  lain  rinths  the  devious  feet. 
Farewell,  ethereal  fields !  the  humbler  arts 
Of  hie  :  The  Table  and  the  homely  Gods 
Demand  my  song.  Elysian  gales,  adieu !   [flow, 
The  blood,  the  fountain  whence  the  spirits 
The  gen'rous  stream  that  waters  ev'ry  part. 
And  motion,  vigor,  and  warm  life  conveys 
To  every  particle  that  moves  or  lives  ; 
This  vital  fluid,  through  unnuoiber'd  tubes 
Pour'd  by  the  heart,  and  to  the  heart  again 
Refunded;  scourg'd  for  ever  round  and  round: 
Enrag'd  with  heat  and  toil,  at  last  forgets 
Its  balmy  nature  ;  virulent  and  thin 
,  It  grows  ;  and  now,  but  that  a  thousand  gat^s 
j  Are  open  to  its  flight,  it  would  destroy 
'  The  parts  it  cherisK'd  and  repair'd  before. 
Besides,  the  flexible  and  tender  tubes 
Melt  in  the  mildest  most  nectareous  tide 
That  ripening  nature  rolls ;  as  in  the  strffim 
Its  crumbling  banks:  but  what  the  vital  forw 
Of  plastic  fluids  hourly  batters  down. 
That  very  force,  those  plastic  particles 
Rebuild  :  so  mutable  the  state  of  mai;i. 
For  this  the  watchful  ap};>eti;G  was  §;iy«;B, 


Daily  with  fresh  materials  to  repair 

Tiiis  unavoidable  expence  of  life. 

This  necessary  waste  of  flesii  and  blood. 

Hence  the  concuctive  pow'rs,  with  vario«9  art. 

Subdue  the  cruder  aliments  to  chyle ; 

The  chyle  to  blood  ;  the  foamy  purj>l«  tide 

To  liquors,  which  thro'  finer  arteries 

To  different  parts  their  winding  course  pursue  ; 

To  try  new  changes,  and  new  forms  put  on. 

Or  for  the  public,  or  some  private  use. 

Nothing  so  fcureign  but  th'  athletic  hind 
Can  labor  into  blood.     The  hungry  meal 
Alone  he  fears  or  aliments  too  thin  ; 
By  vi'lent  powers  too  easily  subd<.i'd. 
Too  soon  expcll'd.     His  daily  labor  thaws 
To  friendly  chyle  the  most  rebellious  mass 
That  salt  can  iiavden,  or  the  smoke  of  years^ 
Nor  does  his  gorge  the  rancid  bacon  rue, 
Nor  that  which  Cestria  sends,  tenacious  paste 
Of  solid  milk.     But  ye  of  softer  clay. 
Infirm  and  delicate  !  and  je  who  waste 
With  pale  and  bloated  sloth  the  tedious  day  ! 
Avoid  the  stubborn  element,  avoid  *   v 

The  full  repast ;  and  let  sagacious  age 
prow  wiser,  lesson'd  by  the  dropping  teeth. 

Halfsubtiliz'd  to  chyle,  the  liquid  food 
Readiest  ol*eys  th'  assimilating  powers  j 
And  soon  the  tender  vegetable  mass 
Relents ;  and  soon  the  young  of  those  that  tread 
The  stedfast  earth,  or  cleave  the  green  abyss. 
Or  pathless  sky.     And  if  the  steer  mast  fall. 
In  youth  and  sanguine  vigor  let  him  die  j 
Nor  stay  till  risjid  age  or  heavy  ails 
Absolve  him  ill-requited  from  the  yoke. 
Some  with  high  forage  and  luxuriant  ease 
Indulge  the  vet'ran  ox  ;  but  wiser  thou. 
From  the  b:ild  mountain  or  the  barren  downs 
Expect  the  flocks  by  frugal  nature  fed  ; 
A  race  of  purer  blood,  with  exercise 
Refin'd,  and  scanty  fare  :  for,  old  or  young 
The  staird  are  never  healthy,  nor  the  cramm'd. 
Not  all  the  cuhnary  ai'ts  can  tame 
To  who]som,e  food  th'  abominable  growth 
Of  rest  and  gluttony  ;  the  prudent  laste 
Rejects  like  bane  such  loathsome  lusciousnes*.' 
The  languid  stomach  curses  even  the  pure 
Delicious  fat,  and  all  the  race  of  oil : 
For  more  the.  oily  aliments  relax 
Its  fecblo  tone  ;  and  with  the  eager  lymph 
(Fond  to  incorporate  with  all  it  meets) 
Coyly  they  mix,  and  shun  with  slipp'ry  wile* 
The  woo'd  embrace.     The  irresolublc  oil. 
So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  o'erflows  :  what  tumults  hence. 
What  horrors  rise,  were  nauseous  to  relate. 
Choose  leaner  viands,  ye  whose  jovial  make 
Too  faat  the  gummy  nutriment  imbibes : 
Choose  sober  meals,  and  rouse  to  active  life 
Your  cumbrous   clay  ;    nor  on  th*  enfeebling 
Irresolute,  protract  the  morning  hoiirs.  [down. 
But  let  the  man,  whose  bones  are  thinly  clad^ 
With  cheerful  ease  and  succulent  repriSt 
Improve  his  slender  habit.     Each  extreme 
Froia  ^hc  hti-K  mean  o>  sanity  dei^af  li. 

I  could 
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I  cotild  rcldtc  what  tabic  this  demands 
Or  that  complexion  ;  what  the  various  povv'rs 
Of  vailor.s  foods;  but  fifty  years  would  roll, 
And  fifty  more,  before  the  tale  were  done. 
I3i.'.sides,  there  often  1  urks  some  nameless,  strange, 
Peculiar  thino; ;  nor  on  the  skin  display'd. 
Felt  in  the  pulse,  nor  in  the  habit  seen  ; 
Which  finds  a  poison  in  the  food  that  most 
The  tcmp'rature  affects.  There,  are,  whose  blood 
Impetuous  rages  thro'  the  turgid  veins. 
Who  better  bear  the  fiery  fruits  of  Ind 
Than  the  moist  Melon,  or  pale  Cucumber. 
Of  chilly  nature  others  fly  the  board 
Supplied  with  slaughter;  and  the  vernal  pow'rs 
For  cooler,  kinder,  sustenanee  implore. 
fSoine  ev'n  the  gcu'rous  nutriment  detest 
Which  in  the  sliell,  the  sleeping  embryo  rears. 
Some,  more  unhappy  still,  repent  the  gifts 
Of  Pales — soft,  delicious,  and  benign  j 
The  balmy  quintessence  of  ev'ry  flow'r. 
And  ev'ry  grateful  herb  that  decks  the  spring  ; 
The  fost'ring  dew  of  tender  sprouting  life  j 
The  best  reflection  of  declining  age  ; 
The  kind  restorative  of  those  who  lie 
Half  dead,  and  panting  from  the  doubtful  strife 
Of  nature  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
Try  all  the  bounties  of  this  fertile  globe. 
There  is  not  such  a  salutary  food 
As  suits  with  ev'ry  stomach.     But  (except 
Amid  the  mingled  mass  of  fish  and  fowl. 
And  boird  and  bak'd,  you  hesitate  by  which 
You  sunk  oppress VI,  or  whether  not  by  all). 
Taught  by  experience,  "soon  you  mav  discern 
What  pleases  ;  what  ofl'ends.      Avoid  the  cates 
That  lull  the  sicken'd  appetite  too  long  ; 
Or  heave  with  feverish  flushings  all  the  face. 
Burn  in  the  palms,  and  parch  the  rough'ning 

tongue ; 
Or  much  diminish  or  too  much  increase 
Th'expence,  which  nature's  wise  oeconomy, 
Without  or  waste  or  avarice,  maintains. 
Such  cates  abjurd,  let  prowling  hunger  loose. 
And  bid  the  curious  palate  roam  at  will ; 
They  scarce  can  err  amid  the  various  stores 
That  burst  the  teeming  entrails  of  the  world. 

Led  by  sagacious  taste,  the  ruthless  king 
Of  beasts  on  blood  and  slaughter  only  lives ;    '■ 
The  tiger  form'd  alike  to  cruel  meals. 
Would  at  tiie  manger  starve  :  of  milder  seeds, 
The  generous  horse  to  herbage  and  to  grain 
Confines.his  wish  ;  tho'  fabling  Greece  resound 
The  Thracian  steeds  with  human  carnage  wild. 
Prompted  by  instinct's  never-erring  pow'r 
E^ich  creature  knows  its  proper  alinient  j 
But  man,  th'  inhabitant  of  ev'ry  clime, 
Willi  all  the  commoners  of  nature  feeds, 
Directed,  bounded,  by  this  pow'r  within. 
Their  cravings  are  well  aini'd :  voluptuous  Man 
Is  by  superior  faculties  misled. 
Misled  from  pleasure  e'eij  in  quest  of  joy. 
Sated  with  nature's  boons, .what  thousands  seek. 
With  dishes  tortur'd  from  their  native  taste, 
And  mad  variety,,  to  spur  beyond 
Its  wiser  will  tlie  jaded  appetite! 


Is  this  for  pleasmc?  Learn  a  justcr  taste  ; 
And  krtow  that  rcm|)erance  is  true  luxury. 
Or  is  it  pride  >  Pursue  some  nobler  aim  : 
Dismiss  your  parasites,  who  praise  for  hire  ; 
A  nd  cam  the  fair  esteem  of  honest  men,  [yorirs, 
Vv'hose  praise  is  fame.     Form'd  of  such  clay  as 
The  sick,  the  famish'd,  shiver  at  your  gates, 
l^vcn  modest  want  may  bless  your  hand  unseen, 
Tho'  hush'd  in  patient  wretchedness  at  horne, 
Is  their  no  virgin  grac'd  with  ev'ry  charm 
Rut  that  which  binds  the  mercenary  vow.^ 
No  youth  of  genius,  whose  neglected  bloom 
ITiifoster'd  sickens  in  the  barren  shade  ? 
No  worthy  man,  by  fortune's  random  blows. 
Or  by  a  heart  too  gen'roxis  and  humane, 
('onstrain'd  to  leave  his  happy  tiatal  seat. 
And  sigh  for  wants  more  bitter  than  his  own? 
^riicre  are,  while  human  miseries  abound, 
A  thousand  ways  to  waste  superfluous  wealth, 
Without  one  fool  or  flatterer  at  your  board. 
Without  one  hour  of  sickness  or  disgust. 

But  other  ills  th'  aiubiguous  feast  pursue. 
Besides  provoking  the  lascivious  taste. 
Such  various  foods,  tho'  hartnless  each  alone, 
l^ach  other  violate  ;  and  oft  we  see 
What  strife  is  brevv'd,and  what  pernicious  bane. 
From  combinations  of  innoxious  things. 
Th'  unbounded  taste  I  mean  not  to  confine 
To  hermit's  diet,  needlessly  severe. 
But  would  you  long  the  sweets  of  health  enjoy. 
Or  husband  pleasure  ;  at  one  impious  meal 
Exhaust  not  half  the  bounties  of  the  year, 
Of  ev'ry  realm.     It  matters  not  meanwhile 
How  much  to-morrow  difler  from  to-day  j 
So  far  indulge:  'tis  fit,  besides,  that  man. 
To  change  obnoxious,  be  to  change  inur'd. 
But  stay  the  curious  ap])etite,  and  taste 
\'\'ith  caution  fruits  you  never  tried  before. 
For  want  of  use,  the  kindest  aliment 
Sometimes  oft'ends;  while  custom  tames  the  rage 
Of  poison  to  mild  amity  with  life. 

So  Heaven  has  form'd  us  to  the  general  t.^.ste 
Of  all  its  gifts,  so  custom  has  improv'd 
This  bent  of  nature,  that  few  simple  foods. 
Of  all  that  earth,  or  air,  or  ocean  yield. 
But  by  excess  oftcnd.     Beyond  the  sense 
Of  lio;ht  refection,  at  the  genial  board 
Lidtdge  not  often  ;  nor  protract  the  feast 
To  dull  satiety  ;  till  soft  and  slow 
A  drowsy  death  creeps  on,  th'  exjiansive  soul 
Oppress'd  and  smother'd  the  celestial  fire. 
The  stomach,  urg'd  beyond  its  active  tone, 
Hardly  to  nutrimental  chyle  subdues 
The  softest  food  ;  unfinish'd  and  deprav'd. 
The  chyle  in  all  its  future  wand'rings  owns 
Its  turbid  fountain  ;  not  by  purer  streams 
So  to  be  clear'd,  but  foulness  will  remain. 
To  sparkling  wine  what  fernejit  can  exalt 
Th'  onripen'd  grape  ?  Or  what  mechanic  skill 
From  thecrude'ore  can  spin  the  ductile  gold  J 

Gross  riot  treasures  up  a  wealthy  fund 
Of  plagues  ;  but  more  immedicable  ills, 
Attend  the  lean  extreme.     For  phasic  knows 
How  to  disburden  the  too  tumid  veins^ 

jEv'n 
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Ev'n  how  to  ripen  the  half-labor'd  blood  : 
But  to  unlock  the  elemental  tubes, 
Coilaps'd  and  shrunk  with  long  inanity. 
And  with  balsamic  nutriment  repair 
The  dried  and  worn  out  habit,  were  to  bid 
Old  age  grow  green,  and  were  a  second  s))ring  ; 
Or  the  tiill  ash,  long  nuish'd  from  the  soil. 
Thro'  wither'd  veins  imbibe  the  vernal  dew. 
When  hunger  calls,  obey  j,  nor  often  wait 
Till  hunger  sharpen  to  corrosive  pain  : 
For  the  keen  appetite  will  feast  beyond 
What  nature  well  can  bear;  and  one  extreme 
Ne'er  without  danger  meets  its  own  reverse. 
Too  greedily  th'  exhausted  veins  absorb 
The  recent  chyle,  and  load  enfeebled  pow'rs 
Oft  to  th'  extinction  of  the  vital  flame. 
To  the  pale  cities,  by  the  firm-set  siege 
And  famine  humbled,  may  this  verse  be  borne. 
And  hear,  ye  hardiest  sons  that  Albion  breeds  ! 
Long  toss'd  and  famish'd  on  the  wint'ry  main  ; 
The  war  shook  off,  or  hospitable  shore 
Attain'd,  withtemp'rance  bearthe  shock  of  joy; 
Nor  crown  with  festive  rigl\tsth'  auspicious  day: 
Such  feasts  might  prove  inorefatalthanthewave's. 
Than  war  or  famine.     While  the  vital  fire 
Burns  feebly,  heap  not  the  green  fuel  on  ; 
But  prudently  foment  the  wand'rin^  sj)ark 
AVitn  what  the  soonest  feels  Its  kindred  touch  : 
Be  frugal  e'en  of  that ;  a  little  give 
At  first :  that  kindled,  add  a  little  more  ; 
Till  by  delib'rate  nourishing,  the  flame 
Revivd  with  all  its  wonted  vigor  glows. 

But  tho'  the  two  (the  full  and  the  jejune) 
Extremes  have  each  their  vice  ;  it  much  avails 
Ever  with  gentle  tide  to  ebb  and  flow 
From  this  to  that :  so  nature  learns  to  bear 
Whatever  chance  or  headlong  appetite 
May  bring.     Besides,  a  meagre  day  subdues 
The  cruder  clods  by  sloth  or  luxury 
Collected,  and  unloads  the  wheels  of  life. 
Someilmes  a  coy  aversion  to  the  feast 
Comes  on,  while  yet  no  blacker  omen  low'rs; 
Then  is  a  time  to  shun  the  tempting  board. 
Were  it  your  natal  or  your  nuptial  day. 
Perhaps  a  fast  so  seasonable  starves 
The  latent  seeds  of  woe,  which  rooted  once 
Might  cost  you  labor.     But,  the  day  return'd 
Of  festal  luxury,  the  wise  indulge 
Most  in  the  tender  vegetable  breed  : 
Then  chiefly  v>hen  the  summer  beams  inflame 
The  brazen  heavens,  or  angry  Sirius  sheds 
A  fev'rish  taint  thro'  the  still  gulph  of  air. 
The  moist  cool  viands  then,  and  flowing  cup 
From  the  fresh  dairy-virgin's  lib'ral  hand. 
Will  save  your  head  from  harm,  tho'  round  the 

world 
The  dreaded  *  Causos  roll  his  wasteful  fires, 
Pale  humid  Winter  loves  the  gen'rous  board. 
The  meal  more  copious,  and  a  wanner  fare ; 
And  longs  with  old  wood  and  old  wine  to  cheer 
His  quaking  heart.     The  seasons  which  divide 
Th'empiresof  heatandcold  3  by  neither claim'd. 


In  fluenc'd  by  both  ;  a  middle  regimen 
Impose.     Thro'  autumn's  languishing  domain 
Descending,  natiue  by  degrees  invites 
To  growing  luxury.     But  from  the  depth 
Of  winter  when  tn'  invicrorating  year 
Emerges  ;  when  Favonius,  flu&h'd  with  love, 
Toyful  and  young,  in  every  breeze  descends 
More  warm  and  wanton  on  his  kindling  bride  ; 
Then, shepherds, then  begin  to  sjxireyour  flocks  j 
And  learn,  with  ^\'ise  humanity,  to  check 
The  lust  of  blood.  Now  pregnant  earth  commits 
A  various  oflfspring  to  th'  indulgent  sky: 
Now  bounteous  nature  feeds  with  lavish  hand 
The  prone  creation  yields  what  once  suffic'd 
Their  dainty  sov'reign,  when  the  world  was 

young,      . 
Ere  yet  the  barb'rous  thirst  of  blood  had  seis'd 
The  human  breast.  Each  rolling  month  matures 
The  food  that  suits  it  most :  so  does  each  clime. 

Far  in  the  horrid  realms  of  winter,  where 
Th'  establish'd  oceans  heaps  a  monstrous  waste 
Of  shining  rocks  and  mountains  to  the  pole. 
There  lives  a  hardy  race,  whose  plainest  wantsi 
Relentless  earth,  tlieir  cruel  step-molher, 
Regards  not.     On  the  waste  of  iron  fields, 
Untam'd,  intractable,  no  harvests  wave  ; 
Pomona  hates  them,  and  the  clownish  god 
Who  tends  the  garden.     In  this  frozen  world 
Such  cooling  gifts  were  vain  :  a  fitter  meal 
Isearn'd  with  ease ;  for  here  the  fruitful  spawn 
Of  Ocean  swarms,  and  heaps  their  genial  board 
With  gen'rous  fare  and  luxury  prgfuse. 
These aie  their  brcad,theonly  bread  they  know; 
These,  and  their  willing  slave,  the  deer  that  crops 
The  shrubby  herbage  on  their  meagre  hills. 
Girt  by  the  burning  zone,  not  thus  the  South 
Her  swarthy  sons  in  either  Ind  maintains  ; 
Or  thirsty  Libya,  from  whose  fervid  loins 
The  lion  bursts,  and  ev'ry  fiend  that  roams 
Th'  aftrighted  wilderness.  The  mountain  herd. 
Adust  and  dry,  no  sweet  repast  affords ; 
Nor  does  the  tepid  main  such  kinds  produce. 
So  perfect,  so  delicious,  as  the  shoals 
Of  icy  Zembla.     Rashly  where  the  blood  [tain 
Brews  fev'rish  frays ;  where  scarce  the  tubes  sus- 
Its  tumid  fervor  and  tempestuous  course. 
Kind  Nature  tempts  not  to  such  gifts  as  these. 
But  here  in  livid  ripeness  melts  the  grape  ; 
Here,  finish'd  by  invigorating  suns, 
Thro'  the  green  shade^the  golden  orange  glows! 
Spontaneous  here  the  turgid  melon  yields 
A  gen'rous  pulp  ;  the  coco  swells  on  high 
With  milky  riches  ;  and  in  horrid  mail  ' 
The  crisp  ananas  wraps  its  poignant  sweets  : 
Earth's  vaunted  progeny  ;  in  ruder  air 
Too  coy  to  flourish,  ev'n  too  proud  to  live. 
Or  hardly  rais'd  by  artificial  fire 
To  vapid  life.     Here,  with  a  mother's  smile. 
Glad  Amalthea  pours  a  copious  horn  :     ,         . 
Here  buxom  Ceres  reigns :  th*  autumnal  sea    - 
In  boundless  billows  fluctuates  o'er  their  plains. 
What  suits  the  climate  best,  what  suits  the  men, 
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Nature  pfofuses  most,  and  most  the  tastfe 
Demands.    The  fouhtain,  edgd  with  racy  wine 
Or  acid  fruit,  bedews  their  thirsty  souls; 
The  breeze  eternal  breathing  round  their  limbs 
Supports  in  else  intokrable  air  j 
While  the  cool  palm,  the  plantain,  and  the  grove 
That  waves  on  gloomy  Lebanon,  assuage 
The  torrid  hell  that  beams  upon  their  heads. 

Now  come,  yc  Naiads,  to  the  fcnmtain  lead  ; 
Now  let  me  wander  thr6'  your  gelid  reign. 
I  burn  to  view  th'  enthusiastic  wilds 
By  mortal  else  untrod.     I  hear  the  din 
Of  waters  thund'ring  o'er  the  ruin'd  cliffs. 
"t\'ith  holy  rev'rencel  approach  the  rocks  [song. 
Whence  glide  the  streams  renown'd  hi  antient 
Here  from  the  desert  down  the  rumbling  steep 
First  springs  the  N  ile ;  here  bursts  the  sounding  Po 
In  angry  waves ;  Euphrates  hence  devolves 
A  mighty  flood  to  water  half  the  east ; 
And  there,  in  Gotaic  solitude  reclin'd> 
The  cheerless  Tanais  pours  his  hoary  nfn. 
What  solemn  twilight,  what  stupendous  shades, 
Inwrap  these  infant  floods !  Thro'  ev'ry  nerve 
A  sacred  horrOr  thrills,  a  pleasing  fear 
Glides  o'er  my  frame.  The  forest  deepens  round ; 
And,  more  gigantic  still,  th'  impending  tree^ 
Stretchtheir  extravagant  arms  at  hwart  the  gloom. 
Are  these  the  confines  of  some  fairy  world, 
A  land  of  Genii?  Say,  beyond  these  wilds 
What  unknown  nations,  if  indeed  beyond 
Aught  habitable  lies  ?  And  whither  leads. 
To  what  strange  regions,  or  of  bliss  or  pain. 
That  subterraneous  way  ?   Propitious  maids. 
Conduct  me,  while  with  fearful  steps  I  tread 
This  trembling  ground.  Thetask  remainstosing 
Your  gifts  (so  Paean,  so  the  pow'rs  of  health 
Command)  to  praise  your  crystal  element : 
The  chief  ingredient  in  Heaven's  various  works  ; 
Whose  flexile  genius  sparkles  in  the  gem. 
Grows  firm  in  oak,  and  fugitive  in  wine ; 
The  vehicle,  the  source,  ofnutriment 
And  life  to  all  that  vegetate  or  live. 

O  comfortable  streams  !  With  eager  lip?, 
And  trembling  Rand,  the  languid  thirsty  quaff 
New  life  in  you  :  fresh  vigor  fills  their  veins. 
No  warmer  cups  the  rural  ages  knew ; 
None  warmer  sought  the  fires  of  human  kind 
Happy  in  temperate  peace  1  Their  equal  days 
Felt  not  th'  alternate  fits  of  fev'rish  mirth 
And  sick  dejection.     Still  serene  and  pleas'd, 
They  knew  no  pains  but  what  the  tender  soul 
With  pleasure  yields  to,  and  would  ne'er  fOrgct. 
Blest  with  divine  immunity  from  ails, 
Long  centuries  they  liv'd  ;  their  only  fate 
Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  sleep  than  death. 
Oh  !  could  those  worthies  from  the  world  of  gods 
Return  to  visit  theit  degen'rate  sons, 
How  would  they  scorn  the  joys  of  modern  time, 
With  all  our  art  and  toil  improv'd  to  pain  I 
Too  happy  they  !  But  wealth  brought  luxury, 
Aiid'  luxury  ou  sloth  begot  disease.        [disdain 

L^in  tcnJp'farice,  friends ;  and  heai  without 
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The  choice  of  water.     Thus  the  Goan  *  sag* 
Opin'd,  and  thus  the  learn'd  of  ev'ry  school; 
What  least  of  foreign  principles  partakes 
Is  best ;  the  lightest  then  ;  what  bears  the  toucU 
Of  fire  the  least,  and  soonest  mounts  in  air  j 
The  most-insipid,  the  most  void  of  smell, 
Such  the  rude  mountain  from  its  horrid  side* 
Pours  dotrn  ;  such  watefs  in  the  sand^  vale 
For  ever  boil,  alike  of  winter  frosts 
And  summer's  heat  secure.    The  crystal  stream^ 
Through  rocks  resounding^  or  for  many  a  niile 
O'er  the  chaf'd  pebbles  hurl'd,  yields  wfiolcsomtt 
pure,  [thavvs. 

And  mellow  draughts  ;    except  when  winteif 
And  half  the  mountains  melt  into  the  tide. 
Tho'  thirst  was  ne'er  so  resolute^  avoid 
The  sordid  lake,  and  all  such  drowsy  floods 
As  fill  from  Lethe  Belgia's  slow  canals 
With  rest  corrupt,  with  vegetation  green  j 
Squalid  with  generation,  and  the  birth 
Of  little  monsters,  till  the  pow'r  of  fire 
Has  from  })rofane  evnbraces  disengag'd 
The  violated  lymph.     The  virgin  stream^ 
In  boihng,  wastes  its  finer  soul  in  air. 

Nothing  like  simple  element  dilutes  ' 

The  food,  or  gives  the  chyle  so  soon  to  flow. 
But  where  the  stomach,  indolently  given> 
Toys  with  its  duty,  animate  with  wine 
Th'  insipid  stream  :  tho'  golden  Ceres  yields 
A  more  voluptuous",  a  more  sprightly  draught. 
Perhaps  more  active.     Wine  unmix  d,  and  al 
The  gluey  floods  that  from  the  vex'd  abyss 
Of  fermeiitation  spring  ;  with  spirit  fraught 
And  furious  with  intoxicating  fire  ; 
Retard  conc<iction,  and  preserve  unthaw'd 
Th' embodied  mass'.  You  see  what  countlessyears^ 
Embalm'd  in  fiery  quintessence  of  wine. 
The  puny  wonder?  of  the  reptile  w^rld. 
The  tender  rudiments  of  life,  the  slim 
Unravellin^s  of  minute  anatomy. 
Maintain  their  texture^  and  unchang'd  remain^ 
We  curse  not  wine  ;  the  vile  excess  we  blame. 
More  fruitful  than  th'  accumulated  board 
Of  pain  and  qpisery.     For  the  subtle  draught 
Faster  and  surer  swells  the  vital  tide  ; 
And  with  more  active  poison,  than  the  floods 
Of  grosser  crudity  convey,  pervades 
The  far  remote  meanders  of  our  frame. 
Ah  !  sly  deceiver  1  branded  o'er  and  o'er. 
Yet  still  believ'd  !  exulting  o'er  the  wreck 
Of  sober  vows  !  But  the  Parnassian  Maids 
Another  time,  f  perhaps,  shall  sing  the  joys. 
The  fatal  charms,  the  many  woes,  of  wine  j 
Perhaps  its  various  tribes  and  various  pow'rs. 

Meantime,  I  would  iiot  always  dread  the  bowf, 
Nor  ev'ry  trespass  shun.     The  fev'rish  strife, 
Rous'd  by  the  rare  debauch,  subdues,  expels 
The  loit'ring  crudities  that  burthen  life ; 
And  like  a  torrent  full  and  rapid,  clears 
Til' obstructed  tubes.  Besides,  this  restleSs  worli 
Is  full  of  chances,  which  bv  habit's  pow'r 
To  learn  to  bear,  is  easier  tnan  t6  shun. 
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Ah  !  when  ambition,  meagre  love  of  gold, 
Or  sacred  country  calls,  with  mellowing  wittc 
To  moisten  well  the  thirsty  suffrages  ; 
Say  how,  unseason'd  to  the  midnight  frays 
Of  Comus  and  his  rout,  wilt  thou  contend 
With  Centaurs  long  to  hardy  deeds  invir'd  ? 
Then  learn  to  revel,  but  by  slow  degrees  ; 
Bv  slow  degrees  the  lib'ral  arts  are  won. 
And  Hercules  grew  strong.  Butv^hen  you  smooth 
The  brows  of  care,  indulge  your  festive  vein 
In  cups  by  well-inform'd  experience  found 
The  least  your  bane,  and  only  with  your  friends 
-There  are  sweet  follies  j   frailties  to  be  seen 
By  friends  alone,  and  men  of  gen'rous  minds. 

'Oh  seldom  may  the  fated  hours  return 
Of  drinking  deep  ?  I  would  not  daily  taste. 
Except  when  life  declines,  ev'n  sober  cups. 
Weak  withering  age  no  rigid  law  forbids. 
With  frugal  nectar,  smooth  and  slow,  with  balm 
The  sapless  habit  daily  to  bedew,  - 
And  give  the  hesitating  wheels  of  life 
Glibber  to  play.     But  youth  has  better  joys  : 
And  is  it  wise,  whenyoulh  with  pleasure  flows. 
To  squander  the  reliefs  of  age  and  pain  ?    [goal 
What  dext'rous  thousands  just  within  the 
Of  wild  debauch  direct  their  nightly  course  ! 
Perl»ps  no  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days, 
No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 
But,  ah !  what  woes  remain  !  Life  rolls  apace. 
And  that  incurable  disease,  old  age. 
In  youthful  bodies  more  severely  felt. 
More  sternly  active,  shakes  their  blasted  prime, 
Except  kind  Nature  by  some  hasty  blow 
Prevent  the  lingering  fates.  For  know,  whatc'er 
Beydiid  its  natural  fervor  hurries  on 
The  sanguine  tide  ;  whether  the  frequent  bowl. 
High  seasou'd  fare,  or  exercise  to  toil 
Protracted  ;  spurs  to  its  last  stage  tir'd  life. 
And  sows  the  temples  with  untimely  snow. 
When  life  is  new,  the  ductile  fibres  feel 
The  heart's  increasing  force ;  and  day  by  day. 
The  growth  advances  :  till  the  larger  tubes. 
Acquiring  (from  their  *  elemental  veins 
Condens'd  to  solid  chords)  a  firmer  tone, 
Sustain,  and  just  sustain,  th'  impetuous  blood. 
Here  stops  the  growth.    With  overbearing  pulse 
And  pressure,  still  the  great  destroy  the  small  ; 
Still  with  the  ruins  of  the  small  grow  strong. 
Life  glows  meantime  amid  the  grinding  force 
Of  viscous  fluid^  and  elastic  tubes ; 
Its  various  functions  vigorously  are  j)lied  . 
Bv  strong  machinery  ;  and  in  solid  health 
The  man  confirm'd  long  triumphs  o'er  disease. 
But  the  full  ocean  ebbs ;  there  is  a  point,  [tend. 
By  nature  fix'd,  whence  life  must  downwards 
For  still  the  beating  tide  coDsolidates 
The  stubborn  vessels^  more  reluctant  still 


To  the  weak  throbs  of  th'  ill-supported  heart. 
rhese  languishing,  these  strength'ningby  degrees 
To  hard  unyielding,  unelastic  bone. 
Thro'  tedious  channels  the  congealmg  flood 
Crawls  lazily,  and  hardly  wanders  on  : 
It  loiters  still ;  and  now  it  stirs  no  more. 
This  is  the  period  few  attain,  the  death^        _ 
Of  nature.     Thus  (so  Heaven  ordam'd  it)  life 
Destroys  itself:    and,  could  these  laws   have 

chang'd, 
Nestor  might  now  the  fates  of  Troy  relate. 
And  Homer  live  innnortal  as  his  song. 

What  does  not  fade  ?    The  tow't  that  long 
had  stood 
The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warrin^  winds. 
Shook  by  the  slow  but  sure  destroyer  Time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruius  o'er  its  base  ; 
And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass. 
Descend  :  the  Babylonian  spires  arc  sunk  ; 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones. 
And  tottering  empires  rus'h  by  their  own  weight 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old. 
And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun. 
The  sun  himself  shall  die,  and  antient  night 
Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss. 
Till  the  great  Father  thro'  the  lifeless  gloom 
Extend  his  arm  to  liglit  another  world. 
And  bid  new  planets  roll  by  other  laws. 
For  thro'  the  regions  of  unbounded  space. 
Where  unconfin'd  Omnipotence  has  room. 
Being,  in  various  systems,  fluctuates  still 
Between  creation  and  abhorr'd  dcjcay  ; 
It  ever  did,  perhaps,  and  ever  will. 
New  worlds  are  still  emerging  from  the  deep  ; 
The  old  descending,  in  their  turns  to  rise. 


BOOK   III.      EXERCISE.  ' 

Thro'  various  toils  th'  adventurous  Muse  has 

])ass'd ; 
But  half  the  toil,  and  more  than  half,  remains, 
llude  is  her  theme,  and  hardly  fit  for  song  j 
Plain,  and  of  little  ornament ;  and  I 
But  little  practis'd  in  the  Aonian  arts.  ^ 
Yet  not  in  vain  such  labors  have  we  tried. 
If  aught  these  lays  the  fickle  health  confirm. 
To  you,  ye  delicate,  I  write  ;  for  you 
I  tame  my  youth  to  philosophic  cares. 
And  grow  still  paler  by  the  midnight  lamp. 
Not  to  debilitate  with  timorous  rules 
A  hardy  frame  ;  nor  needlessly  to  brave 
Inglorious  dangers,  proud  of  mortal  strength, 
Is  all  the  lesson  that  in  wholesome  years  [stow'd, 
Concerns  the  strong.     His  care  were   ill    be* 
Who  would  with  warm  effeminacy  nurse 
Thethrivingoak  which  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Bcarsall  the  blasts  thatsvveepthe  vvint'ry  Heaven. 


*  In  the  human  body,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  animals,  the  larger  blood-vessels  are  composed 
of  smaller  ones ;  wh^ch,  by  the  violent  motion  and  pressure  of  the  fluids  in  the  large  vessels  lose  their 
cavities  by  degrees,  and  degenerate  into  imperv?ous  chords  or  fibres.  In  proportion  as  these  small 
vessels  become  solid,  the  larger  must  of  course  grow  less  extensile,  more  rigid,  and  make  a  stronger 
resistance  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  force  of  the  blood.  From  this  gradual  condensation  of  the 
•mailer  vessels,  and  consequently  rigidity  of  thC  larger  Qpes,  the  progress  of  the  human  body  from 
infancy  to  old  age  is  accounted  for. 
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BehoM  tlie  laborer  of  the  glebe,- who  toils 
In  dust,  hi  rain,  in  cold  and  sultry  skies  : 
Save  but  the  grain  from  mildews  ind  the  flood, 
Nought  anxious  he  what  sickly  stars  ascend. 
He  knows  no  laws  by  Esculapius  ojiven. 
He  studies  none.  Yet  him  nor  midnight  fogs 
Infest,  nor  those  envenom'd  shafts  that  fly 
Wheu  rapid  Sirins  fires  th'  autumnal  noon. 
His  habit  pure  with  plain  and  temperate  meals, 
Kobust  with  labor,  and  by  custom  stcel'd 
To  ev'ry  casualty  of  Varied  life  ; 
Serene  he  bears  the  peevish  Eastern  blast. 
And  uninfected  breathes  the  mortal  South. 

Such  the  reward  of  rude  and  sober  life. 
Of  labors  such.     By  health  the  peasant's  toil 
Is  well  repaid,  if  exercise  were  pain 
Indeed,  and  temp' ranee  pain.   By  arts  like  these 
I.aconia  nurs'd  of  old  her  hardy  sons  ; 
And  Rome's unconquer'd  legionsurg'd  their  way 
Unhurt,  thro'  ev'ry  toil,  in  ev'ry  clime. 

Toil,  and  be  strong.  By  toil  the  flaccid  nerves 
Crow  firm,  and  gain  a  more  compacted  tone; 
The  greener  juices  are  by  toil  subdued, 
MellowM  and  subtiliz'd  ;  the  vapid  old 
Expell'd,  and  all  the  rancor  of  the  blood, 
(nnne,  my  companions,  ye  who  feel  the  charms 
Of  nature  and  the  year;  come,  let  us  stray 
AVhere  chance  or  fancy  leads  our  roving  walk  : 
Come,  while  the  soft  voluptuous  breezes  fan 
The  fleecy  heavens,  inwrap  the  limbs  with  balm, 
And  shed  a  charming  langour  o'er  the  soul. 
Nor  when  btight  Winter  sows  the  prickly  frost 
The  vigorous  ether,  in  unmanly  warmth 
Indulge  at  home  ;  nor  even  when  Eurns'  blasts 
This  way  and  that  convolve  the  lab'ring  woods. 
My  liber:al  walks,  save  wheh  the  skies  in  rain 
Or  fogs  relent,  no  season  should  confine 
Or  to  the  closter'd  gallery  or  arcade.        ^source 
Go,  climb  the  mountain  :   from  the  ethereal 
Imbibe  the  recent  gale.     The  cheerful  morn 
Beanrso'er'thehills;  go  mount  the  exulting  steed. 
Already,  see,  the  (leep-mouth'd  beagles  catch 
The  tainted  mazes  j  andy  on  e^ger  sport 
Intent  with  emulous  impatience  tiy 
Elach  doubtful  trace.     Or,  if  a  nobler  prey 
Delight  you  more,  go  chase  the  desp'ratc  decT  ; 
And  thro*  iis  deepest  solitudes  awake 
The  vocal  forest  with  the  jovial  horn. 

But  if  the  breathless  chace  o'er  hill  and  dale 
Exceec!  your  strength ,  a  sport  of  less  fatigue. 
Not  less  delightful,  the  prolific  streaim 
Affords.     The  crystal  rivulet,  that  o'er 
A  stony  channel  rolls  its  rapid  maze,      [bounds 
Swarms  with  the  silver  fry.     Such  thro'   the 
Of  pastoral  Stafibid,  runs  the  brawling  Trent ; 
Such  Eden,  sprung  from  Cumbrian  mountains: 
^  such  [stream 

The  EsU,  o'erhung  with  woods;  and  such  the 
On  wlioie  Arcadian  banks  I  first  drew  air, 
Liddal  J  till  now^.excepi  in  Doric  lays 
Turn'd  toher  ynurmurs  by  her  love-sick  swains, 
UnknoVvn  i'n  songs  ;  tho'  not  a  pm-er  stream. 
Thro'   meads  more  flow'ry,  or  Cwre  roiftantic 
groves,  -  , 
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Rolls  toward   the  westc^fh  main.    Hail,  sacred 
May  still  th^  hospitable  swains  be  blest    [flood'. 
In  rural  innocence;  thy  mountains  still 
Teem  whh  the  fleecy  race ;  thy  tuneful  woods 
For  ever  flourish  ;  and  thy  vales  look  gay 
VV  ith  painted  meadows,  and  the  golden  grain ! 
Oft,  with  thvbloomingsons,  when  life  was  new,  • 
Sportive  ancl  petulant,  and  charmed  with  toys,    ' 
In  thy  transparent  eddies  have  I  lav'd  ; 
Oft  trac'd  with  patient  steps  thy  fairy  banks. 
With  the  well-imitated  fly  to  Hook 
The  eager  trout,  and,  with  the  slender  line 
And  yielding  rod,  solicit  to  the  shore       [clouds 
The  struggling    panting    prey;    while    vernal- 
And  tepid  gales  obscur'd  the  ruffled  pool, 
AndfromthedcepscaH'dforththewanton  swarms. 
Farin'd  on  the  Samian  school,  or  those  of  Ind, 
There  are  who  think  these  pastimes  scarce  hu- 
Yet  in  my  mind  (and  not  Relentless  1)    [mane  j 
His  life  is  pure  that  wears  no  fouler  stains. 
But  if  thro'  genuine  tenderness  of  heart. 
Or  secret  want  of  relish  for  the  game, 
You  shun  the  glories  of  the  chace,  nor  care- 
To  haunt  the  peopled  stream ;  the  garden  yickb 
A  soft  amusement,  an  humane  delight. 
To  raise  th'  inspid  nature  of  the  ground. 
Or  tame  its  savage  genius  to  the  grace 
Of  careless  sweet  rusticity,  that  seems 
The  amiable  result  of  happy  chance, 
Is  to  create  :  and  gives  a  godlike  joy. 
Which  ever\'  year  improves.    Nor  thou  disdain 
To  check  the  lawless  riot  of  the  trees. 
To  plant  the  grove,  or  turn  the  barren  mould. 
O  happy  he,  whom,  when  his  years  decline, 
(His  fortune  and  his  fame  by  worthy  means 
Attain'd  and  equal  to  his  mod'raie  mind  : 
His  life  apprcrv  d  by  all  the  wise  and  good. 
Even  envied  by  the  vain)  the  peaceful  grOve& 
Of  Epicurus,  from  this  stormy  world. 
Receive  to  rest,  of  all  ungrateful  cares 
Absoh'd,  and  sacred  from  the  selfish  crowd  ! 
Happiest  of  menj  if  the  same  sorl  invites 
A  chosen  few,  companions  of  his  youth. 
Once  fcllow-rakes  perhaps,  now  rural  friends  j 
With  whom  in  easy  commerce  to  pursue 
Nature's  free  charms,  and  vie  for  sylvan  fame  I 
A  fiiir  ambition,  void  of  strife  or  guile. 
Or  jealousy,  or  pain  to  be  out^-lone. 
Who  plans  th'  enchanted  garden,  who  directs. 
The  visto  best,  and  best  conducts  the  stream  ; 
Vyhose  groves  the  fastest  thicken  and  ascend  ; 
VVhpm  first  the  welcomes  pringsalutcsjwhoshows 
The  earliest  bloom;  the  sweetest,  proudest  charms 
Of  Flora ;  wlvo  best  gives  Pomona's  j  nice 
To  match,  the  sprightly  genius  of  champaign. 
Thrice  happy  day  in  rural  bus'ness  pass'd  ; 
Blest  winter  nights- 1  when,  as  the  genial  fire 
Cheers  the  wide  hall,  his  cordial  family 
With  soft  domestic  -trts  the  hours  bt^guile. 
And  pleasing  tit\k,  that  starts  no  timorous  fiime; 
With  witless  w;antoriness  to  hunt  it  down  j 
Or  through  the  fairy-land  of  tale  or  song 
Delighlcd  wander,  m  fictitious  fates 
Engaged,  and  all  that  strikers  humajiity ;         _  >  *.; 
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Till,  lost  ill  flible,  they  the  stealing  hour 
Of  timely  rest  forget.     Sometimes,  at  eve, 
His  oeighbonrs  lift  the  latch,  and  bless  mibid 
His  festal  roof;  while,  o'er  the  light  repast 
And  sprightly  cups,  they  mix  in  social  joy. 
And,  thro*  the  maze  of  conversation,  trace 
Whate'er  amuses  or  improves  the  mind. 
Sometimes  at  eve  (for  1  delight  to  taste 
iThe  native  zest  and  flavor  of  the  fruit 
Where  sense  grows  wild, and  takes  of  no  manure) 
The  decent,  honest,  cheerful  husbandman 
Should  drown  his  labors  in  my  friendly  bowl, 
1  And  at  my  table  find  himself  at  home. 
^     Whate'er  you  study,  in  whate'er  you  sweat, 
Indulge  your  taste.     Some  love  the  manly  foils  ; 
The  tennis  some  ;  and  some  the  graceful  dance : 
Others,  more  hardy,  range  the  purple  heath 
Or  naked  stubble,  where  from  field  to  field 
The  sounding  coveys  urge  the  lab'ring  flight  j 
Eager  amid  the  rising  cloud  to  pour 
The  gun's  unerring  thunder  :  and  there  are 
Whomslillthemeed*ofthegreenarchercharms. 
He  chooses  best,  whose  labor  entertains 
His  vacant  fancy  most :  the  toil  you  hate 
Fatigues  you  soon,andscarce  improves  your  limbs. 
•     As  beauty  still  has  blemish,  and  tHc  mind 
The  mostaccomijlish'd  it's  imperfect  side. 
Few  bodies  are  there  of  that  happy  mould 
But  some  one  part  is  weaker  than  the  rest  : 
The  legs  perhaps,  or  arms,  refuse  their  load. 
Or  the  chest  labors.     These  assiduously. 
But  gently,  in  their  proper  arts  emjjloy'd. 
Acquire  a  vigor  and  springy  activity 
To  which  they  were  not  born.  But  weaker  parts 
Abhor  fatigue  and  violent  discipline. 

Begin  with  gentle  toils  ;  and,  as  your  nerves 
Grow  firm,  to  hardier  by  just  steps  aspire. 
The  prudent,  ev'n  in  ev'ry  moderate  walk. 
At  first  but  saimter,  and  by  slow  degrees 
Increase  their  pace.     This  doctrine  of 'the  wise 
Well  knows  the  master  of  the  flying  steed. 
First  from  the  goal  the  manag'd  coursers  play 
On  bended  reins  ;  as  yet  the  skilful  youth 
Repress  their  foamy  pride  :  but  ev'ry  breath 
I'he  race  grows  warmer,  and  the  tern |)est  swells  ; 
Till  all  the  fiery  mettle  has  its  way. 
And  the  thick  thunder  hurries  o  er  the  plain. 
When  all  at  once  from  indolence  to  toil 
You  spring,  the  fibres  by  the  hasty  shock 
Arc  tir'd  and  crack'd, before  their  unctuous  coats, 
Compress'd,  can  pour  the  lubricating  balm. 
Besides,  collected  in  the  passive  veins. 
The  purple  mass,  a  sudden  torrent  rolls, 
O'erpow'rs  the  heart ,  and  deluges  the  lungs 
With  dangerous  inundation  :  oft  the  source 
jj    Of  fatal  woes ;  a  cough  that  foams  with  blood, 
?1     Asthma,  and  feller  peripneumonvt. 
If     Or  the  slow  minings  of  the  hectic  fire. 
7        Th'  athletic  fool,  to  whom  what  heaven  denied 
i    Of  soul  is  well  compensated  in  limbs, 
Ofi,  from  his  rage  or  brainless  frolic,  feels 


His  vegetation  and  brute  force  decay. 
The  men  of  better  clay  and  finer  mould 
Know  nature,  feel  the  humdn  dignity. 
And  scorn  to  vie  with  oxen  or  with  apes. 
Pursu'd  prolixly,  e'en  the  gentlest  toil 
Is  waste  of  health  :  repose  by  small  fatigue 
Is  earn'd  ;  and  (where  your  habit  is  not  prone 
To  thaw)  by  the  first  mQisture  of  the  brows  : 
The  fine  and  subtle  spirits  cost  too  much 
To  be  profus'd,  too  much  the  roscid  balm 
But  when  the  hard  varieties  of  life 
You  toil  to  learn,  or  try  the  dusty  chace. 
Or  the  warm  deeds  of  some  important  day : 
Hot  from  the  field,  indulge  not  yet  your  limbs 
In  wish'd  rejiose  ;  nor  court  the  fimning  gale. 
Nor  taste  the  spring.     Oh  1  by  the  sacred  tears 
Of  widows,  orphans,  mothers,  sisters,  sires. 
Forbear !  no  other  pestilence  has  drivea 
Such  myriads  o'er  th'  irremeable  deep 
Why  this  so  fatal,  the  sagacious  Muse 
Thro'  nature's  cunning  labyrinths  could  trace. 
But  there  are  secrets  which  who  knows  not  now. 
Must,  ere  he  reach  them,  climb  the  heavy  Alps 
Of  science,  and  devote  seven  years  to  toil. 
Besides,  I  would  not  stun  your  patient  ears 
With  what  it  little  boots  you  to  attain. 
He  knows  enough,  the  mariner,  who  knows 
Wliere  lurk  the  shelves,  and  where  the  whirl- 
pools boil. 
What  signs  portend  the  storm:  to  subtler  minds 
He  leaves  to  scan  from  what  mysterious  cause 
Chary bdis  rages  in  th'  Ionian  wave  ; 
Whence  those  im))erious  currents  in  the  main, 
W  hich  neither  oar  nor  sail  can  stem  j  and  why 
The  rongh'ning  deep  expects  the  storm,  as  sure 
As  red  Orion  mounts  the  shrouded  heaven. ^ 

In  antient  times, when  Rome  withiVthensvied 
For  polish'd  hixury  and  useful  arts  ; 
All  hot  and  reeking  from  th'  Olympic  strife. 
And  warm  Palestra,  in  the  tepid  bath 
Tlr  a,thletic  youth  relax'd  their  wearied  limbs. 
Soft  oils  bedew'd  them,  with  the  grateful  pow'rs 
Of  nard  and  cassia  fraught,  to  sor)th  and  heal 
The  cherish'd  nerves.  Our  less  voluptuous  clime 
Not  nuich  invites  us  toi  such  arts  as  these. 
'Tis  not  for  those  vvhom  gelid  skies  embrace. 
And  chilling  fogs  ;  whose  perspiration  feels 
Such  frequent  bars  from  Eurus  and  the  North. 
'Tis  not  for  those  to  ciiltivate  the  skin 
Too  soft,  or  teach  the  recremental  fume 
Too  fast  to  crowd  thro'  such  precarious  w^ays ; 
For  thro'  the  small  arterial  mouths,  that  pierce' 
In  endless  millions  the  close-woven  skin. 
The  baser  fluids  in  a  constant  stream 
Escape,  and  viewless  melt  into  the  winds. 
While  this  eternal,  this  most  copious  waste 
Of  blood,  degen'rate  into  vapid  brine, 
Maintains  its  wonted  naeasure,  all  the  pow'rs 
Of  health  befriend  you,  all  the  wheels  of  life 
With  ease  and  pleasure  move;  hut  this  restiain'd 
Or  more  or  less,  so  more  or  less  you  feel 


*  Tills  word  is  much  used  by  soine  of  the  old  English  poets,  and  signifies  reward  or  prize, 
t  The  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
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The  functions  lr\bor  :  from  this  fatal  source 
What  woes  rle^ceml  is  never  to  be  sung. 
To  take  their  numbers  were  to  count  the  sands 
That  ride  in  whirlwind  the  parch'd  L^blan  aif; 
Or  waves  that,  when  the  blust'ring  North  em- 

broils 
Tlie  Baltic,  thunder  on  the  German  shore 
Subject  not  then,  by  s!>ft  enjollient  arts, 
This  grand  expejice.on  which  your  fates  depend. 
To  ev'ry  caprice  of  the  sky;  nor  thwart 
The  genius  of  your  clime  :  for  from  the  blood 
Least  fickle  rise  the  rccremental  streams, 
And  least  obnoxious  to  the  styptic  air,       [pores , 
Which  breathe  thro' straiter  and  more  callous 
The  temper'fl  Scythian  hence  half  naked  triads 
His  boundless  snows,   nor  rues  tb'  inclement 
And  hence  our  painted  ancestors  defied  [heaven: 
The  East;  nor  curs'd,  like  us,  their  fickle  sky. 

The  body,  moukled  by  the  clime,  endures 
Th'  equator  hears  or  hyperborean  frost : 
Kxcept,  by  habits  foreign  to  its  turn, 
Unwise  you  counteract  its  forming  pow'r. 
Rude  at  the  first,  the  \Vlnter  shocks  you  less 
By  long  acquaintance  :  study  then  your  sky. 
Form  to  its  manners  your  obsequious  frame. 
And  learn  to  suffer  what  you  cannot  sJijun. 
Against  the  rigors  of  a  damp  cold  heaven 
To  fortify  their  bodies,  some  frequent 
The  gelid  cistern  ;  and,  where  nought  forbids, 
X  ptaise  th^ir  dauntless  heart  -,  a  frame  so  steel'd 
Dreads  not  the  cough,  nor  those  ungenial  blasts 
That  breathe  the  Tertian  or  fell  Ilheiunatism  j 
The  nerves  so  tem[>er'd  never  quit  v;lieir  tone  ; 
No  chronic  languors  haunt  such  hardy  breasts. 
But  all  things  have  their  bounds  :  and  he  who 
By  daily  use  the  kindest  regimen  [makes 

Essential  to  his  healtli,  should  never  ijaix 
With  human  kind,  nor  art  nor  trade  pursue. 
He  not  the  safe  vicissitudes  of  life 
Without  some  shock  endures ;  ill-fitted  he 
To  Want  the  known,  or  bear  unusual  things. 
Besides,  the  povv'rful  remedies  of  pain 
(Since  pain  in  spite  of  all  our  cares  will  come) 
Should  never  with  your  prosp'rous  days  of  health 
Grow  too  familiar  :  for  by  frequent  use 
The  strongest  med'cines  lose  their  healing  pow'r, 
And  eJen  the  surest  poisons  theirs  to  kill. 

Let  those  who  from  the  frozen  Arctos  reach 
Parch'd  Mauritania,  or  the  sultry  west. 
Or  the  wide  flood  thro'  rich  Indostan  roU'd, 
Plunge  thrice  a  day,  and  in  the  tepid  wave 
Untwist  their  stubborn  pores  ;  that  full  and  free 
Th'  evaporation  thro'  the  soften'd  skin 
May  bear  proportion  to  the  swelling  blood  : 
So  shall  tliey  'scape  the  fever's  rnpid  flames, 
So  feel  untainted  the  hot  breath  of  hell. 
With  us,  the  man  of  no  coinplaiut  demands 
The  warm  ablution,  just  enough  to  clear 
The  sluices  of  the  skin,  enough  to  keep 
The  body  sacred  from  indecent  soil. 
Still  to  be  pure,  ev'n  did  it  not  conduce 
(As  much  It  does)  to  health,  were  greatly  worth 
Your  daily  pains.     'Tis  this  adorns  the  rich ; 
The  want  of  this  is  Poverty's  worst  woe  j 


With  this  external  virtue  age  Maintains 
A  decent  grace  ;  without  it,  youth  and  charms 
Arc  loathsome.     This  the  venal  Graces  know ; 
So  doubtless  do  your  wives  :  for  married  sires. 
As  well  as  lovers,  still  pretend  to  taste  ;     , 
Nor  is  it  less  (all  j)rudent  wives  can  tell) 
To  lose  a  husband's  than  a  lover's  heart. 

But  now  the  hours  and  seasons  when  to  toil 
From  foreign  themes  recall  my  wand'ring  sonj- 
Some  labor  fasting,  or  l^it  slightly  fed. 
To  lull  the  grinding  stomach's  hungry  rage, 
W  here  nature  feeds  too  corpulent  a  frame ; 
"l^s  wisely  done  :  for  while  the  thirsty  veins. 
Impatient  of  lean  penury,  devour 
The  treasur'd  oil,  then  is  the  happiest  time 
To  shake  the  lazy  balsam  from  its  cells. 
Now  while  the  stomach  from  the  full  repast 
Subsides,  but  me  the  returning  hunger  gnaws, 
Ye  leaner  habits,  give  an  hour  to  toil ; 
And  ye  whom  no  luxuriancy  of  growth 
Oppresses  yet,  or  threatens  to  oppress. 
But  from  the  recent  meal  no  labors  please, 'i 
Of  limbs  or  mind.     For  now  the  cordial  pow'rs 
Claim  all  the  wand'ring  spirits  to  a  work 
Of  strong  and  subtle  toil  and  great  event, 
A  work  of  time ;  and  you  may  rue^hc  day 
You  hurried,  with  untimely  exercise, 
A  half-concocted  chyle  into  the  blood. 
The  body  overcharg'd  with  unctuous  phlegm 
Much  toil  demands  ;  the  lean  elastic  less. 
While  winter  chills  the  blood, and  binds  the  veins. 
No  labors  are  too  hurd  ;  by  those  you  'scape 
The  slow  diseases  of  the  torpid  year. 
Endless  to  name  ;  to  one  of  which  alone. 
To  that  which  tears  the  nerves,  the  toil  of  slaves 
Is  pleasure.     Oh,  from  such  inhuman  pains 
May  all  be  free  who  merit  not  the  wheel  I 
But  from  the  burning  Lion  when  the  sun 
PoutsdowB  his  sultry  wrath ;  now  while  the  blobd 
Too  much  already  maddens  in  the  veins. 
And  all  the  finer  fluids  thro'  the  skin 
Explore  their  flight ;  me,  near  the  cool  cascade 
Reclin'd,  or  saunt'ring  in  the  lofty  grove. 
No  needless  slight  occasion  should  engage 
To  pant  and  sweat  beneath  the  fiery  noon. 
Now  the  fresh  morn  alone  and  mellow  eve 
To  shady  walks  and  active  rural  sports 
Invite.     But,  while  the  chilling  dews  descend. 
May  nothing  tempt  you  to  the  cold  embrace 
Ol'  "humid  skies  ;  tho'  tis  no  vulgar  joy 
To  trace  the  horrors  of  the  solemn  wood 
While  the  soft  ev'ning  saddens  into  night; 
Tho'  the  sweet  Poet  of  the  vernal  groves 
Melts  all  the  night  in  strains  of  am'rous  woe. 
The  shades  descend,andmidiiighto'er  the  world 
Expands  her  sable  wings  ;  great  Nature  droops 
Thro'  all  her  works.     Now  happy  he  whose  toil  . 
Has  o'er  his  languid  pow'rless  limbs  difJus'd 
A  pleasing  lassitude  :  he  not  in  vain 
Invokes  the  gentle  Deity  of  dreams. 
Hiii  pow'rs  tlic  most  voluptuously  dissolve 
In  soft  repo4c  :  .on  him  the  balmy  dews 
Of  sleep  with  double  nutriment  descend. 
But  would  you  sweetly  waste  the  blank  ^Jii^ht 
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In  t^cep  oblivion  ;  or  on  Fancy's  wings 
Visit  the  paradise  of  happy  dreams, 
And  waken  cheerful  as  the  lively  morn; 
Oppress  not  nature  sinking  down  to  rest 
W  ith  feasts  too  late,  too  solid,  or  too  full ; 
But  be  the  first  concoction  half  matur'd 
Ere  you  to  mighty  indolence  resign 
Your  passive  faculties.     He  from  the.  toils 
And  trouble  of  the  day  to  heavier  toil      [rocks 
Retires,  whom  trembling  from  the  tovv'r  that 
Amid  the  clouds,  or  Calpe's  hideous  height, 
The  busy  demons  hurl,  or  in  the  main 
O'erwhe'lm,  or  bury  struggling  under  grounds 
Not  all  a  monarch's  luxury  the  woes 
Can  counterpoise  of  that  most  wretched  man, 
Whose  nights  are  shaken  with  the  frantic  fits 
Of  wild  Orestes  ;  whose  delirious  brain, 
Stungbythc  Furies, works  with  poison'd  thought; 
While  pale  aud  monstrous  panting  shocks  the 
And  mangled  consciousness  bemoans  ilscU'  [soul. 
For  ever  torn,  and  ciiaos  Hoaling  round. 
W^hat  dreams  presage,  what  dangers  these  or 
Portend  to  sanity,  the'  prudent  seers         [th<)se. 
Reveal'd  of  old ,^  and  men  of  deathless  fame, 
We  would  not  to  the  superstitious  nnnd 
Suggest  new  throbs,  new  vanity  of  fear  : 
*Tis  ours  to  teach  yoti  from  the  peaceful  uight. 
To  bafiish  omens  and  all  restless  woes. 

In  study  some  protract  the  silent  hours. 
Which  others  consecrate  to  mirth  and  wine  : 
And  sleep  till  noon,  and  hardly  live  till  night. 
But  surely  this  redeems  not  from  the  shades 
One  hour  of  life.     Nor  does  it  nought  avail 
What  season  you  todrousy  Alorpheus  give 
Of  th'  ever-varying  circle  of  the  day  : 
Or  whether,  thro'  the  tedious  winter  gloom. 
You  tempt  the  midnight  or  the  morning  damps. 
The  body,  fresh  and  vigorous  from  rej)ose. 
Defies  the  early  fogs  ;  but,  by  the  toils 
Of  wakeful  day  exhausted  and  unstrung, 
Weakly  resists  the  night's  unwholesome  breath: 
The  grand  discharge,  ih'  eftusion  of  tlie  skin, 
Slowly  impair'd,  the  languid  maladies 
Creep  on,  and  thro' the  sick'ning  functions  steal. 
So,  when  the  chilling  East  invades  the  spring. 
The  delicate  Narcissus  pines  away 
In  hectic  languor,  and  a  slow  disease 
Taints  all  the  family  of  flow'rs,  condemn'd. 
To  cruel  heavens.     But  why,  already  prone 
To  fade,  should  bea\it)r  cherish  its  own  bane  ? 
Oh  shame  !  oh  pity  !  nipt  with  pale  Quadrille 
And  midnight  cares,  the  bloomof  Albion  dies  ! 
By  toil  subdued,  the  warrior  and  the  hind 
\  Sleep  fast  and  deep:  their  active  functions  soon 
Witti  generous  streams  the  sublle  tubes  supply, 
And  soon  the  tonic  irritable  nerves ' 
Feel  the  fresh  impulse,  and  awake  the  soul. 
Tile  sons  of  Indolence  with  long  repose 
Grow  torpid  ;  and,  with  slmyest  Lclhe  drunk, 
Feebly  and  ling'ringly  return  to  life. 
Blunt  ev'Ty  sense,  and  pow'rless  ev'ry  limb. 
I     Ye  prone  to  sleep  (whom  sleeping  most  annoys) 
I     On  the  hard  mattrass  or  elastic  couch       [^sloth  ; 
j    Extend  your  limbs,  and  wean  yourselt  from 


Nor  grudge  the  lean  projector,  of  drs'  brain 
And    springly    ncr\es,    the    blandishments    of 
iCor  envy  while  the  buried  Bacchanal    [down  j 
Exhales  hir  surfeit  in  prolixer  dreaius. 
He  without  riot,  in  the  balmy  feast 


Of  life,  the  wants  of  nature  has  supi)lied. 


Who  ri^es  cool,  serene,  and  full  of  soul. 

But  pliant  nature  more  or  le^s  demaiKia 

As  custom  forms  her;  and  all  sudden  change 

She  hates  of  habit,  ev'n  from  bad  to  good. 

If  faults  in  life,  or  new  emergencies 

From  habits  urge  you  by  long  time  confirm'd. 

Slow  may  the  change  arrive,  and  sXage  Ijy  stagey 

Slow  as  the  shadow  o'er  the  dial  moves. 

Slow  as  the  stealing  progress  of  tj^ie  year. 

Observe  the  circlin^year.     How  uni)ercelY*4 
Her  seasons  change!  Behold,  by  slow  degrees. 
Stern  Winter  tam'd  into  a  ruder  Spring  ; 
The  ripen'd  Spring  a  milder  Summer  glows  ; 
Departing  Summer  sheds  Pomona's  i^iore ; 
And  aged  Autumn  brews  the  Winter  storm. 
Slow  as  theycome,  these  changes  come  not  void 
Of  mortal  shocks  :  the  cold  and  torrid  reigus. 
The  two  great  periods  of  th'  important  year. 
Are  in  their  first  approaches  seldom  safe  : 
F\mereal  Autumn  all  the  sickly  dread. 
And  the  black  fates  deform  the  lovely  Spring. 
He  well  advis'd,  who  taught  our  wiser  sires 
Early  to  borrow  Muscovy's  warm  spoils. 
Ere  the  first  frost  has  touch'd  the  tender  blade  y 
And  late  resign  them,  tho'  the  wanton  Spring  . 
Should  deck  her  charms  with  all  her  sister's  rays 
For  while  the  effluence  of  the  skin  maintains 
Its  native  measure,  the  ])leuritic  Sprhig 
Glides  harmless  by  ;  and  Autumn,  sick  to  death 
With  saliov/  quartans,  no  contagion  breathes. 

I  in  prophetic  numbers  could  unfold 
The  omens  of  the  year  :  what  seasons  teem 
With  what  diseases  ;  wliat  the  humid  South  : 
Prepares,  and  what  the  I)em«n  of  the  East ; 
But  you  perhaps  refuse  the  tedious  song. 
Besides,  whatever  plagues,  in  heat,  or  cold. 
Or  drought,  or  moistvne  dw-ell,  they  hurt  not 
Skill'd  to  correct  the  vices  of  the  sky,        [you. 
And  taught  already  how  to  each  extreme 
To  bend  your  life.     But  should  the  public  bane 
Infect  you  ;  or  some  trespass  of  your  own. 
Or  flaw  of  nature,  hiiit  mortality  : 
Soon  as  a  not  mi])leasii^  horror  glides 
Along  the  spine,  through  all  your  torpid  limbs; 
When  first  the  head  throbs,  or  the  stomach  feels 
A  sickly  load,  a  weary  pain  the  loins. 
Be  Celsus  call'd:  the  fates  come  rushing  on  j 
The  rapid  fates  admit  of  no  delay. 
While  wilful  you,  and  fatally  secure, 
Expect  to-morrow's  niore  auspicious  sun. 
The. growing  pest,  whose  infancy  was  weak 
And  easy  vanquish'd,  with  triumphant  sway 
O'eruow'rs  your  life.     For  want  of  timely  care, 
Milhons  have  died  of  medicable  wounds. 

Ah  1  in  what  perils  is  vain  life  engag'd  ! 
What  flight  neglects,  what  trivial  faults,  destroy 
The  hardiest  frame  !  Of  indolence,  of  toil. 
We  die  j  of  want,  of  superfluity  : 
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The  all-surrounding  heaven,  the  vital  air. 
Is  big  with  death.    And,  tho'  the  putrid  South 
Be  shut  ;  tho'  no  convulsive  agony 
Shake,  from  the  deep  foundation  of  the  world, 
Th'  imprisoned  plagues,  a  secret  venom  oft 
Corrupts  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  land. 
What  livid  deaths  has  sad  Byzantium  seen  ! 
How  oft  has  Cairo,  with  a  mother's  woe. 
Wept  o'er  herslaughter'd  sons  and  lonely  streets! 
Even  Albion,  girt  with  less  malignant  skies, 
Albion  the  poison  of  the  gods  has  drank, 
And  felt  the  sting  of  monsters  all  her  own. 

Ere  yet  the  fell  Plantagenets  liad  spent 
Their  antient  rage  at  Bos  worth's  purple  field  ; 
While,  for  which  tyrantEnrland  should  receive. 
Her  legions  in  incestuous  murders  mix'd, 
And  daily  horrors ;  till  the  fates  were  drunk 
With  kindred  blood  by  kindred  hands  profus'd  :' 
Another  plague  of  more  gigantic  arm 
Arose  ;  a  monster  never  known  before 
llear'd  from  Cocytus  its  portentous  head. 
This  rapid  fury  not,  like  other  pestsv 
Pursued  a  gradual  course,  but  in  a  day 
Hush'd  as  a  storm  o'er  half  the  asionish'd  isle. 
And  strew'd  with  sudden  carcases  the  land. 

First  thro'  the  shoulders,  or  whatever  part 
Was  seis'd  the  first,  a  fervid  vapor  sprung. 
With  rash  combustion    thence   the   quiv'ring 
Shot  to  the  heart,  andkindled  all  within  :  [spark 
And  soon  the  surface  caught  the  spreading  fires. 
Thro'  all  the  yielding  pores  the  melted  blood 
Gush'doutinsmokysweats;  butnougiit  assuag'd 
The  torrid  heat  within,  nor  aught  reliev'rl 
The  stomach's  anguish.     With  incessant  toil, 
Desperate  Of  ease,  impatient  of  their  pain. 
They  toss'd  from  side  to  side.  In  vain  the  stre:im 
Ran  full  and  clear,  they  burnt  and  thirsted  still ; 
The  restless  arteries  with  rapid  blood 
Beat  strong  and  frequent.    Thick  and  pantingly 
The  breath  was  fetch'd,  and  with  hugelab'rings 
At  last  a  heavy  pain  oppress'd  the  head,  [heav'd  : 
A  wild  delirium  came  ;  their  weeping  friends 
VVere  strangers  now,  and  this  no  home  of  theirs. 
Harass'd  with  toil  on  toil,  the  sinking  pow'rs 
Lay  prostrate  and  o'erthrown  ;  a  pond'rous  sleep 
Wrapp'd  all  the  senses  up:  they  slept  and  died. 

In  some,^a  gentle  horror  crept  at  first 
O'er  all  the  limbs ;  the  sluices  of  the  skin 
Withhekl  their  moisture,  till  by  art  provok'd 
The  sweats  o'erflow'd,  but  in  a  clanuny  tide  : 
Now  free  and  copious,  now  re^traiu'd  and  slow  j 
Of  various  tinctures,  as  the  tem])'rnture 
Had  mix'd  the   blood,    with    rank    and    fetid 
,  As  if  the  peiit-up  humors  by  delay        [steams  : 
Were  grown  rr^ore  fell,  more  putrid,  and  malign. 
Here  lay.  their  hopes  (tho'  litle  hope  remain'd), 
With  full  efFusiori  of  perpetual  sweets 
To  drive  the  Venom  out.     And  here  the  fates 
Were  kind,  that  long  they  linger'd  not  in  pain; 
Por  who  surviv'd  the  sun's  diurnal  race. 
Rose  from  the  dreary  gates  of  hell  redeem'd  : 
Some  the  sixth  hour  oppress'd,  and  soiiie  the  third. 

Of  many  thousands  fewiintainted  scap'd  j 
Of  those  infected  fewer  'scap'd  alive; 


Of  those  who  liv'd  some  felt  a  secoml  blow ; 
And  whom  the  second  spar'd  a  third  destroy'd. 
Frantic  witl]  fear,  they  sought  by  flight  to  shun 
The  fierce  contagion.  "  O'er  the  mournful  land 
Th'  infected  city  pour'd  her  hurrying  swarms  : 
Rous'd  by  the  flames  that  fir'd  her  seats  around, 
Th'  infected  country  rush'd  into  the  town. 
Some,  sad  at  home,  and  in  the  desert  some, 
Abjur'd  the  fatal  commerce  of  mankind 
In  vain  :  where'er  they  fled  the  fiites  pursued. 
Others,  with  hopes  more  specious,  cross'd  the 
To  seek  protection  in  far  distant  skies  ;    [main. 
But  none  they  fnvmd.  Itseem'd  the  general. air. 
From  pole  to  pole,  from  Atlas  to  the  East, 
Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood. 
F®r,  but  the'race  of  England,  all  were  safe  ^ 

In  foreign  climes;  nor  did  the  fury  taste  [tain'd.  ■ 
The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  con-  i 
Where  should  they  fly?    The  circuman»bicnt    | 

heaven 
Involv'd  them  still  ;  and  ev'ry  breeze  was  bane. 
Where  find  relief?  The  salutary  art 
Was  mute  ;  and,  startled  at  the  new  disease. 
In  fearful  whispers  hopeless  omens  gave. 
To  heaven  with  suppliant  rites  they  sent  their 
pray'rs ;  [priv'd  ; 

Heaven  heard  them  not.     Of  ev'ry  hope  de- 
Fatigued  with  vain  resources ;  and  subdued 
With  woes  resistless  and  enfeebling  fear  ; 
Passive  they  sunk  beneath  the  weighty  blow. 
Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  were  heard. 
Nor  aught  was  seen  but  ghastly  views  of  death. 
Infectious  horror  ran  from  fiice  to  face. 
And  i)ale  despair.     'Twas  all  the  bus'ness  then 
To  tend  the  sick,  and  in  their  turns  to  die. 
In  heaps  they  fell  :  and  oft  one  bed,  they  say. 
The  sick'ning,  dying,  and  the  dead  contain'd  ! 

Ye  guardian  gods,  on  whom  the  fates  depend 
Of  tort'ring  Albion  !  ye  eternal  fires       [])Ow'rs 
That  lead  thro'  heaven  the  wand'rino;  year  !  ye 
That  o'er  the  encircling  elements  preside  ! 
May  nothing  worse  than  what  this  age  has  seen 
Arrive !  Enough  abroad,  enough  at  home. 
Has  Albion  bled.     Here  a  disteniper'd  heaven 
Has  thinn'd  her  cities  ;  from  those  lofty  cliffs 
That  awe  proud  Gaul,  toThule's  wiut'ry  reign: 
While  in  the  west,  beyond  th'  Atlantic  foaiu. 
Her  bravest  sons,  keen  for  the  fight,  have  died 
The  death  of  cowards  and  of  common  men  : 
Sunk  void  of  wounds,  and  fall'n  without  renown. 

But  from  these  views  the  weepingMuses  turn. 
And  other  themes  invite  my  wand'ring  song. 

BOOK    IV.      THE    PASSIONS. 

The  choice  of  aliment,  the  choice  of  air. 
The  use  of  toil,  and  all  external  things. 
Already  sung  ;  it  now  remains  to  trace 
What  good,  what  evil,  from  ourselves  proceeds. 
And  how  the  subtle  principle  within 
Inspires  with  health,  or  mines  with  strange  de- 
The  passive  body.     Ye  poetic  shades,  [cay 

That  know  the  secrets  of  the  world  unsceii. 
Assist  mv  J^onG; !   for,  in  a  doubtful  theme 


Eugag'd,  1  Avunder  thro'  mysterious  ways 


There 
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There  is,  they  say  (and  I  beUeve  there  is), 
-y  A  spark  within  us  of  th'  immortal  fijie. 
That  animates  and  moulds  the  grosser  frame  ; 
And  when  the  body  sinks,  escapes  !to  heaven,  > 
.Its  native  seat,  and  mixes  with  the  Gods, 
Meanwhile  this  heavenly  particle  pervades 
The  mortal  elements  ;  iii  ev'ry  nerve 
J  t  thrills  with  pleasure,  or  grows  jnad  with  pain : 
And,  in  its  secret  conclave,  as  it  feels 
The  body's  woes  and  joys,  this  riding  pow'r 
Wields  at  its  will  the  dull  material  world, 
Jind  is  the  body's  health  or  malady, 
^     By  its  own  toil  the  gross  corporeal  frame    • 
Fatigues,  extenuates,  or  destroys  itself 
Nor  less  the  labors  of  the  mind  corrode 
The  solid  fabric  ;  for  by  subtle  parts, 
And  viewless  atoins,  secret  Nature  moves 
The  mighty  whecls/if  this  stupendq.us  world.  , 
By  subtle  fliiids  pour'd-  thro'  subtle  tubes. 
The  nat'rgi,  vital  functions  qre  perform'd, 
By  tbese  the  stubborn  ajiments  are  taui'd  ; 
The  toiling  heart  distributes  life  and  streijgih  ; 
,  These  thestill-crumbiing  frame  rebuild,  and  these 
Are  lost  in  thinking,  and  dissolve  in  air. 

But   'tis   not  Thoiighj;    (for  still  the  soul's 
employ 'd), 
'Tis  painful  thin}ving  fhaj;  corrodes  our  clay. 
xMl  day  the  vacant  eye  without  fatigue 
Strays  o'er  the  hcav.ei)  and  ppth  ;  but  long  intent 
On  'microscopic  arts  its  vigor  fails, 
Just  so  the  niind,  y/ith  various  thought  amus'd, 
Nor  aches  ilse|f,  nor  gives^the  body  pain. 
Jiut  anxious  Study,  }>iscontent,  and  Care, 
Love  without  Hope,  and  If  ate  w'itliout -reyeiige. 
And  Fear,  and  .T.ealousy,  fatigue  th,e  soul, 
^  Engross  the  subtle  ministers  of  life, 
'  And  spoil  the  li^b'ring  functions  of  their  share. 
Hei)ce  the  lejin  gfooin  that  IVJelancholy  wears, 
,  tThe  lover's  paleness,  and  the  sallow  hue 
Of  Envy,  Jealovsy,  the  meagre  stare 
Of  gore  Revenge  :  th.e  canker'd  body  hence 
Betrays  each  fretfuj  motion  of  the  mind,     [day 
The  strong-built  peasant,  who  both  nigjit  and 
Feeds  on  the  coarsest  fare  thp  schoojs  laestow. 
And  crudely  fatten?  at  gross  Burnjan's  stall ; 
.O'erwhelm'd    Avith    phlegm    lies  in   a  dropsy 
Or  sinks  in  lefhargy  l^efore  his  time,  [4rQwn'd, 
J  With  youthful  stnd'jcs  you,  and  arts  that  please, 
Employ  your  rnind  ;  ajuuse,  but  not  fatigue. 
JPeace  to  each  drowsy  metaphysic  sage  ! 
•And  ever  may  all  heavy  systems  rest ! 
'Yet  some  there  are,  ev'n  of  elastic  parts,    . 
.  Whom  strong  and  obstinate  ainbition  Ipads  ^ 
.  Thfo'  all  the  nidged  roads  of  barren  lore,        • 
'  And  gives  to  relish  what  their  gen'rous  taste:  i 
Would  else  refusa.  But  n^ay  nof^hirst  of  fiaplc, 
Nor.loveof  knowledge,  urge  you  t(J  fatigue   ! 
With  constant  drudgery  the  lib'ral  soul 
"H^oy  with  your  books  ;  ^nd,  as  the  various, .fit^ 
Of  humor  seise  vou,  from  Philpsopl^y  > 

To  fable  shift,  from  seruuis  Antonine.  *  i 

'J'o  Habelais'  ravings,  and  from  prose  to  sona  j 
While  reading  pleases,  but  np.longer,  reaqi, 
^iy\  rend  aloud  resounding, Ugmcy's  stravii,   .  ; 


And  wield  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes, 
The  chest  so  exercis'd  improves  its  strength  ; 
And  quick  vibrations  thro'  the  bowels  drive 
The  restless  blood,  which  in  unactive  days  " 
\\'ould  loiter  else  thro'  unelastjc  tubes. 
Deem  it  not  trifling  while  I  reconniicnd 
What  posture  suits :  to  stand  and  sit  by  turns, 
As  nature  prompts,  is  best.  But  o'er  your  leaves 
To  lean  for  ever,  cramps  the  vital  parts. 
And  robs  the  fine  machinery  of  its  play. 

'Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  well 
The  restless  mind.     For  ever  on  pursuit 
Of  knt)vvledge  bent,  it  starves  the  grosser  pow'rs ; 
Quite  uncmploy'd,  against  its  own  repose 
It  turns  its  fatal  edge,  and  sharper  pangs 
Than  what  the  body  knows  enibitter  life, 
Chiefly  where  Solitude,  sad  nurse  of  Care, 
To  sickly  musing  gives  the  j)ensive  mind. 
There  INladness  enters ;  and  the  dim-eyed  Fiend, 
Sour  Melancholy,  night  and  day  provokes 
Her  own  eterfial  wound.    The  sun  grows  pale^ 
A  inournful  visionary  light  o'erspreads 
The  cheerful  face  of  nature;  earth  becontCii 
A  dreary  desert,  and  heaven  frowns  above. 
Then  various  shapes  of  curs'd  illusion  rise  i 
VVhate'er  tlie  wretched  fears,  creating  Fear 
Fornis  out  of  nothing  ;  and  with  nionstcrs  teem 
Unknown  in  hell.     The  prostrate  soul  beneath 
A  load  of  huge  imagination  heaves  ; 
And  all  the  horrors  that  the  murd'rer  feels 
With  anxious  flutt'rings  wake  the  guiltless  breast. 

Such  phantoms  Pride  in  solitary  scenes. 
Or  Fear,  «fi  delicate  Self-love  creates. 
From  other  cares  absolv'd,  the  busy  mind 
Finds  in  yourself  a  thepe  to  pore  upon  j 
'It  finds. you  niiserable,  or  makes  you  so. 
For  while  yourself  you  anxiously  explore, 
Timorous  Self-love,  with  sick'ning  Fancy's  aid. 
Presents  the  danger  that  you  dread  the  most. 
And  ever  galls  you  in  your  tender  part. 
Hence  some  for  love,  and  some  for  jealousy. 
For  grim  religion  some,  and  some  for  pride/ 
Have  lost  their  reason  ;  some  for  fear  of  want. 
Want  all  their  lives  ;  and  other's  ev'ry  day. 
For  fear  of  dying,  suft'er  worse  than  death, 
Ah  !  from  your  bosoms  banish,  if  you  can, 
Thpse  fatal  guests  ;  and  first  the  demon  Fear, 
That  trendiles  at  impossible  events. 
Lest  aged  Atlas  should  resign  his.  load. 
And  heavfin's  eternal  battlenients  rush  down. 
Is  there  an  evil  worse  than  Fear  itself? 
And  what  avails  It  that  indulo;ent  Heaven 
From  mortal  eyes  has  wrapt  tne  woes  to  come. 
If  we,  ingei^ious  to  torment  ourselves. 
Grow  pale  i^t  hideous  fictions  of  our  own  ?    ; 
Knjoy  the  present ;  nor  >vitH  needlqi^s  cares 
Of  whoin  may  fpring  froii^  bli^d  misfortaii^'s 

Ayomb, 
Appal  the  purest  hour  that  life  bestow.s. 
Serene,  and  master  of  yourself,  prepare 
Forwhat  may  come,  and  leave  \\ic  resttollcaiten. 

Oft  from  "the^body,  by  lon:^ails  mistunVK 
These  evils  spring,  tlie  .most  hn{K)rlanI  health. 
That  of  tlie  mind,  destroy;  and  when  the  niind 
C$4  Thu 
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They  first  invaJe,  the  con.^cious  body  soon 
In-sympatlietic  languishiuent  declines. 
These  chronic  passions,  wiille  from  real  woes 
They  rise,  and  yet  without  the  body's  fiiult 
Infest  the  soul,  adniil  one  only  cure ; 
Diversion,  hurry,  and  a  restless  life  : 
Vain  are  the  consolations  of  the  wise ;      [pain. 
In  vain  your  friends  would  reason  down  your 
O  ye,  wnose  souls  relentless  love  has  tam'd 
To  soft  distress,  or  friend* untimely  slain  ! 
Court  not  the  luxury  of  tender  iliought ! 
Nor  deem  it  impious  to  forget  those  pains 
That  hurt  the  living,  nought  avail  the  dead. 
Go,  soft  enthusiast !  quit  the  cypress  groves. 
Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  moannigs  tune 
Your  sad  complaint.  Go,  seek  tlic  cheerful  haunts 
Of  men,  and  n)ingle  with  the  bustling  crowd  ; 
Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  pow'r,  or  fame,  the 

wish 
Of  noble  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  day, 
Or  join  the  caravan  in  quest  of  scenes 
New  to  your  eyes,  and  shifting  ev'ry  hour, 
Beyond  the  Aips,  beyond  the  Apennines. 
Or,  more  advent'rous,  rush  into  the  field 
"Where  war  grows  hot;  and, raging  thro'  the  sky, 
The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  madd'ning  smil ; 
And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilsome  march 
Porget  all  softer  and  less  manly  cares. 

But  most  too  passive,  when  the  blood  runs  low. 
Too  weakly  inuolent  to  strive  with  pain. 
And  bravely  by  resisting  conquer  Fate, 
Try  Circe's  arts,  and  in  the  tempting  bowl 
Of  poison'd  nectar  sweet  oblivion  drink. 
Struck  by  the  pow'rfnl  charm,  the  gloom  dissolves 
Jn  empty  air  ;  Elysium  opens  round. 
A  pleasing  phrensy  buoys  the  lighten'd  soul. 
And  sanguine  hopes  dispel  your  fleeting  care  ; 
And  what  was  difficult  and  what  was  dire. 
Yields  to  your  prowess  and  superior  stars : 
The  happiest  you  of  all  that  e'er  were  mad. 
Or  are,  or  shall  be,  could  tjiis  folly  last. 
But  soon  your  heaven  is  gone  5  a  heavier  gloom 
Shuts  o'er  your  head  ;  and,  as  the  thund'ring 

stream, 
Swoln  o'er  its  banks  with  sudden  mountain  rain, 
Sinks  fVom  its  tumult  to  a  silent  brook  ; 
So,  when  the  frantic  raptures  in  your  breast 
Subside,  you  languish  into  mortal  man  : 
You  sleep,  and  waking  find  yourself  imdone. 
For,  prodigal  of  life,  in  one  rash  night 
Youlavish'd  more  than  might  support  three  days. 
A  heavy  morning  cojiies ;  your  cares  return 
With  tenfold  rage.     An  anxious  stomach  well 
May  be  endur'd  ;  so  may  the  tlwobbiiig  heart : 
But  such  a  dim  delirium,  such  a  dream. 
Involves  you  ;  such  a  dastardly  despair 
Unmans  your  soul,  and  madd'ning  Pentheus  felt 
When,  baited  round  Githa;ron's  crr.el  sides. 
He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes,  ascend. 
You  curse  the  sluggish  Port;  you  curse  the  wretch, 
The  felon,  with  n'rinat'ral  mixture  first 
Who  dar'd  to  violate  the  virgin  wine. 
Or  on  the  fugitive  Champr^ign  you  pour 
A  thousand  curses ;  for  to  heaven  it  rapt 


Your  soul,  to  plunge  ynu  deeper  in  despair. 
Perhaps  you  rue  ev'n  that  divincbt  gift, 
The  gay,  serene,  good-nalur'd  Burgundy, 
Or  thefrcfh  fragrant  vintage  of  the  Rhine  ; 
And  wish  that  Heaven  from  mortals  had  withheld 
The  igra}>e,  and  all  intoxicating  bowls. 

Besides,  it  wounds  you  sore  to  recollect 
What  foUies  in  your  loose  unguarded  hour 
Escap'd.     For  one  irrevocable  word. 
Perhaps  that  meant  no  harm,  you  lose  a  friend  ; 
Or  in  the  rage  of  wine  yonr  iiJisty  hand 
Performs  a  deed  to  haunt  you  to  your  grave. 
Add,  that  your  means,  your  health,  your  parts 

decay  : 
Your  friends  avoid  you;  brutishly  transform'd. 
They  hardly  know  you  ;  or,  if  one  remains 
To  wish  you  well,  he  wishes  you  in  heaven. 
Despis'd,  unwept,  you  fall:  who  migUt  have  left 
A  sacred,  cherish'd,  sadly-pleasing  name  ; 
A  name  still  to  be  utter'd  with  a  sigh. 
Ypur  last  uugracc  ful  scene  has  quite  effaced 
All  sense  and  niem'ry  of  your  former  worth. 

How  to  live  happiest ;  how  avoid  the  paips. 
The  disappointments,  and  disgusts  of  those 
Who  wovdd  in  pleasure  all  their  hours  employ ; 
The  precepts  here  of  a  divine  old  man 
1  could  recite.     Tho'  old,  he  still  retain'd 
His  manly  sense  and  energy  of  mind. 
Virtuous  and  wise  he  was,  but  not  severe; 
He  still  remember'd  that  he  once  was  young  ; 
His  easy  presence  check'd  no  decent  joy. 
Him  ev'n  the  dissolute  admir'd  :  for  he 
A  graceful  looseness,  when  he  pleas'd,  put  on  ; 
And  laughing  could  instruct.  Much  had  ne  read, 
Miich  more  had  seen  :  he  studied  from  the  life. 
And  in  tli'  original  perus'd  mankind. 

Vers'd  in  the  woes  and  vi.nities  of  life. 
He  pitied  Man  :  and  much  he  pitied  those 
VVlioin  falsely-smiling  Fate  hascurs'd  with  means 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy. 
Our  aim  is  happiness :  'tis  yours,  'tis  mine. 
He  said ;  'tis  the  pursuit  of  all  thnt  live  : 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if 'twas  e'er  attain'd." 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark. 
Who  tliro'  the  fiow'ry  paths  of  saunt'ringjoy 
Seek  this  coy  goddcs'^ ;  that  from  stage  to  stage 
Invites  us  siill,  but  shifts  as  we  pursue. 
For,  not  to  njime  the  pains  that  pleasure  brings 
To  counterpoise  itself,  relentless  Fate 
Forbids  that  we  thro'  gay  voluptuous  wilds 
Should  ever  roam  ;  and  were  the  fiites  more  kind, 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  be  stale. 
Were  these  exhau8tless,Nat.ure  would  grow  sick; 
Aiid  cloy'd  with  pleasure,  squeamishly  complain 
That  all  was  vanity,  and  like  a  dream. 
Let  liature  rest  :  be  busy  for  yourself. 
And  for  your  friend  ;  be  busy  ev'n  in  vain. 
Rather  than  tease  her  sated  apj^etites. 
Who  never  fasts,  no  banquets  e'er  enjoys ; 
Who  never  toils  or  watches,  never  sleeps. 
Let  iifttnre  rest :  and  when  the  t^ke  of  joy 
Grows  keen,  indulge;  but  shun  satiety. 

'Tis  not  for  mortals  f^lways  to  be  blest. 
iBut  him  the  l^u^t  the  di;i)  or  dainful  hours 
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Of  lirp  oppress,  whom  sober  S«nse  coilflucts. 
And  Virtue,  thro'  this  labyriutli  we  tread." 
Virtue  and  Sense  I  mean  aot  to  (li^)oin  ; 
Virtue  and  Sense  areoue:  and,  trust  nic,  still 
||A  faithless  heart  betrays  the  head  unsound. 
Virtue  (for  mere  good-nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  Sense  and  Spirit,  with  Humanity : 
*Tissoineiimes  anjziry,  and  its  frown  confounds 
'Tis  ev'n  vindictive,  but  in  vengeance  just. 
Knaves  fain  would  laugh  at  it;  some  great  one 
But  at  his  heart  the  most  undaunted  son  [dare 
Of  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awful  charuis. 
To  noblest  uses  this  determines  wealth  ; 
This  is  the  solid  pomp  of  prosp'rous  days. 
The  peace  and  shelter  of  adversity. 
And,  if  you  pant  for  glory,  build  for  fame 
On  this  foundation,  which  the  secret  shock 
Defies  of  Envy  and  all-sapping  Time. 
The  gaudy  gloss  of  Fortune  only  strikes 
The  vulvar  eye  ;  the  suft'ragc  of  the  wise. 
The  praise  that's  worth  ambition,  is  attain'd 
By  sense  alone,  and  dignity  of  mind. 

Virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soul. 
Is  the  l>est  gift  of  Ileaven  ;  a  happiness 
That  ev'n  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate 
Exalts  great  Nature's  favorites  ;  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  to  basef  hands 
Can  be  transferr'd  :  it  is  the  only  good 
Man  justly  boasts  of,  or  can  call  his  own. 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  earn'd  ; 
Or  dealt  by  chance,  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 
Or  throw  a  cruel  sun-shine  on  a  fool. 
But  for  oim;  end,  one  much-neglected  use. 
Aire  riches  worth  your  care,  for  Nature's  wants 
Arc  few,  and  without  opulence  supplied)  : 
This  noble  end  is,  to  produce  the  soul ; 
To  show  the  virtues  in  the  fairest  light ; 
To  make  humanity  the  minister 
Of  bounteous  Providence :  and  teach  the  breast 
That  gen'roHs  luxury  the  gods  enjoy. 

Thus,  in  his  graver  vein,  the  friendly  sage 
Sometimes  declaitn'd.     Of  right  and  wrong  he 

taught 
Truths  as  refin'd  as  ever  Athens  heard  ; 
And    (strange  to  tell !)    he  practis'd  what  he 

preach'd. 
Skill'd  in  the  passions,  how  to  check  their  sway 
He  knew,  as  far  as  reasoi>-can  control 
The  lawless  [)Ow'rs.    But' other  cares  are  mine . 
Form'd  in  the  school  ©f  Paean,  I  relate 
What  passions  hurt  the  body,  what  improve: 
Avoid  them,  or  invite  them,  as  you  may. 

Know  then,  whatever  cheerful  and  serene 
Supports  the  nuitd,  svipports  the  body  too. 
Hence,  the  most  vital  movement  mortals  feel 
Is  Hope,  the  balm  and  life-blood  of  the  soul : 
It  pleases,  and  it  lasts.     Indulgent  Heaven 
Sent  down  the  kind  delusion,  thro'  the  paths 
Of  rugged  life  to  lead  us  patient  on. 
And  make  our  happiest  state  no  tedious  thuig. 
Our  greatest  good,  and  what  we  least  can  spare, 
Jb  Hope  ;  the  last  of  all  our  evils,  Fear. 

But  there  are  passions  grateful  to  the  breast. 
And  yet  no  friends  to  life :  pertiaps  they  please 


Or  to  excess,  and  dissipate  the  sotjl ;      [clown. 
Or  while  they  please,  torment.    The  stubborn 
The  ill-tamed  ruffian,  and  pale  usurer. 
(If  love's  omnipotence  such  hearts  could  mould) 
May  safely  mellow  into  love  ;  and  grow 
Rehn'd,  humane,  and  gen'rous,  if  they  can.. 
Love  in  such  bosoms  never  to  a  fault 
Or  pains  or  pleases.     But,  ye  finer  souls, 
Form'd  to  soft  luxury,  and  prompt  to  thrill 
With  all  the  tumults,  all  the  joys  and  pains^ 
That  beauty  gives  ;  with  caution  and  reserve 
Indulge  the  sweet  destroyer  of  repose, 
Norcourt  too  much  the  Queen  of  charming  cares^ 
For,  while  the  cherish'd  poison  in  your  breast 
Ferments  and  maddens;  sick  with  jealousy. 
Absence,  distrust,  or  even  with  anxious  joy. 
The  wholesome  appetites  and  pow'r?  of  life 
Dissolve  in  languor.     The  coy  stomach  loaths 
The  genial  hoard ;  your  cheerful  days  are  gone  j 
The  gen'rous  bloom  that  flush'd  your  cheeks  is 
To  sighs  devoted,  and  to  tender  pains,       [fled. 
Pensive  you  sit,  or  solitary  stray, 
And  waste  your  youth  in  musing.    Musing  first 
Toy'd  into  care  your  unsuspecting  heart ; 
It  found  a  liking  there,  a  sportful  fire. 
And  that  fomented  into  serious  love ; 
Which  musing  daily  strengthens  and  improves 
Thro'  all  the  heights  of  fondness  and  romance  : 
And  you're  undone,  the  fatal  shaft  has  sped, 
If  once  you  doubt  whether  you  love  or  no  : 
The  body  wastes  avvay  ;  th'  infected  mind, 
Dissolv'df  in  female  tervlerness,  forgets 
Each  manly  virtue,  and  grows  dead  to  fame. 
Sweet  Heaven  !  from  such  intoxicating  charms 
Defend  all  worthy  breasts !  Not  that  I  deem 
Love  always  dangerous,  always  to  be  shunn'd. 
Love  well  repaid,  and  not  too  weakly  sunk 
In  wanton  and  unmanly  tenderness. 
Adds  bloom  to  health;  o'er  ev'ry  virtue  sheds 
A  gay,  humane,  and  amiable  grace. 
And  brightens  all  the  ornaments  of  man. 
But  fruitless,  hopeless,  disappointed,  rack'd 
With  jealousy,  fatigu'd  with  hope  and  fear. 
Too  serious,  or  too  Tariguishingly  fond. 
Unnerves  the  body,  aud  unmans  the  soul. 
And  some  have  died  for  love,  and  some  run  mad ; 
And  some  with  desp'rate  hand  themselves  have 
Some  to  extinguish,  others  to  prevent,    [slain. 
A  mad  devotion  to  one  dang'rous  Fair, 
Court  all  they  meet ;  in  hopes  to  dissipate 
The  cares  of  love  amongst  an  hundred  brides. 
Th'  event  is  doubtful :  for  there  are  who  find 
A  cure  in  this  ;  there  arc  who  find  it  not. 
'Tis  no  relief,  alas  !  it  rather  galls 
The  wound,  to  those  who  are  sincerely  sick. 
For  while  from  fev'rish  and  tumultuous  joys 
The  nerves  grow  languid,  and  the  soil  subsides, 
The  tender  fancy  smarts  with  ev'ry  sting. 
And  what  was  love  before  is  madness  now. 
Is  health  your  care,  or  luxury  your  aim  ? 
Be  temp' rate  still :  when  Nature  bid?,  obey ; 
Tier  wild  impatient  sallies  bear  no  curb  : 
But  when  the  prurient  habit  of  delight. 
Or  loose  imaginutiou,  spurs  you  oa 
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To  deeds  above  your  strength,  impute  it  not 
To  Nature;  Nature  all  compulsion  hates. 
Ah  !  let  not  luxiu'y  nor  vain  renown 
Urge  you  to  feats  you  well  might  sleep  without  j 
To  make  what  should  be  rapture  a  fatigue, 
A  tedious  task  ;  nor  in  the  wanton  arms 
Of  twininc:  Lais  melt  your  manhood  down. 
I^or  from  tlie  colliquation  of  soft  joys 
Ilowchang'dyourifee!  theghostofwhatyouwas! 
Languid  and  melancholy,  gaunt  and  wan, 
Vour  veinscxhausted,  and  your  ncives  unstrung. 
SpoiPd  of  its  balm  and  sprightly  zest,  the  blood 
(jrrows  vapid  phlegm  :  along  the  tender  nerves 
(To  each  slight  impulse  tremblingly  av/ake) 
A  subtle  fiend  that  mimics  all  the  plagues, 
Kapid  and  restless,  springs  from  part  to  part. 
The  blooming  honors  of  your  youth  are  fallen  ; 
Your  vigor  pines  ;  your  vital  pow'rs  decay  ; 
Diseases  haunt  you  ;  and  untimely  age 
Creeps  on,  unsocial,  impotent,  and  lewd. 
Infatuate,  impious  epicure  !  .to  waste 
The  stores  of  pleasure,  cheerfulness,  and  health  : 
Infatuate  all  who  make  delight  their  trade, 
And  coy  perdition  ev'ry  hour  pursue, 

Who  pines  with  love,  or  in  lascivious  flames 
Consumes,  is  with  his  own  consent  undone  : 
He  chooses  to  be  wretched,  to  be  mad, 
And  warn'd  proceeds  imd  ^^•jlful  to  his  fate. 
"But  there's  a  passion,  wljose  tempestuous  sway 
Tears  up  each  virtue  plantecj  in  tne  breast. 
And  shakes  to  ruin  ])roud  Philosophy. 
For  Pale  and  trenihling  Anger  rushes  in. 
With  faltering  speech,  and  eyes  thqt  wildly  stare 
Fierce  as  the  tiger,  madder  than  the  seas, 
Desperate,  and  arm'd  with  more  than  human 

strength 
How  soon  the  calm,  huiiiaiie;  findpolish'd  man 
Forgets  compunction,  and  starts  "up  a  fiend  ! 
Who  pincis  in  love,  or  wastes  with  silent  cares, 
Envy,  or  ignmniny,  or  tender  grief,  ,  ■. 

Slowly  descends,  and  ling'ring,  to  the  shades, 
But  he  whonVanger  stings,  drops,  if  he  dies. 
At  once,  and  ru.^hes  apoplectic  down  ; 
Or  a  fierce  fever  hurries  him  to  belli 
For,  as  the  body  thro'-unnumber'd  strings 
Reverber'ates  each  vibration"  of  the  soul  „/ 
•  As  is  the  passion,  such  is  still  \he  pain 
The  body  feels  ;  or  cronic,  or  acute. 
And  ofi  a  sudden  storm  at  once  o'erpow'rs 
The  life,  or  gives  your  reason  to  the  winds. 
Such  fates  attend  the  rash  alarm  of  fear. 
And  sudden  grief,  pnd  rage,  and  sudden  jpy. 

'  Tl^crearc,  inciintiine,  towhoixitheboistTOusfit 
Is  health,  and  only  fills  the  s^ils  of  life  ; 
For  where  the  mind  a  torpid  winter  leads. 
Wrapt  in  a  hoc]y  corpulent  and  cold. 
And  each  clogg'd  function  lazily  moves  on, 
"A  generous  sally  spurns' th'incumbent  load^ 
Unlocks  tile  breast,  and  giyes  a  cordial  glow. 
Rut  if  your  wrathful  blood  is  qpt  to  boil, 
.  Or  are  your  nerves  loo  irritably  stf  ung, 
Wave  all  dispute  ;  be  cautious  if  you  joke, 
Keep  Lent  for  ever,'apd  forswear  tbe  bowh; 
Fur  one  psh  moinc'ut  sends  you  to  tbe  shades. 


Or  shatters  ev'ry  hopeful  scheme  of  life. 
And  gives  to  horror  all  your  days  to  come. 
Fate,  arm'd  with  thunder,  fire,  and  ev'ry  plague 
That  ruins,  tortures,  or  distracts  mankind. 
And  makes  the  happy  wretched,  in  an  hour 
O'erwhelms  you  not  with  woes  so  horrible 
A?  your  own  wrath,  nor  gives  more  suddet}  blows. 
While  choler  works,  g«od  friend,  you  niay  be 
wrong ; 
Distrust  yourself,  and  sleep  before  you  fight, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to-morro\v  to  be  brave  ; 
If  honor  bids,  to-morrow  kill  or  die.  , 
But  calm  advice  against  a  raging  fit 
Avails  too  little  ;  and  it  braves  the  pow'r 
Of  all  that  ever  taught  in  prose  or  song. 
To  tame  the  fiend  that  sleeps  a  gentle  lamb. 
And  wakes  a  lion.     Unprovok'u  and  calm. 
You  reason  well,  see  as  yoii  ought  to  see. 
And  wonder  at  the  madpess  of  mankind  ; 
Seis'd  with  the  comirion  rfige^  you  soph  forgejt 
The  speculation  pf  vour  wiser  hours.  . 
Beset  with  fiiries  ot  all  deadly  shapes,, 
Fierce  and  insidious,  violent  and  slow,. 
With  all  that  urge  or  lure  u?  on  to  fate. 
What  refuge. shall  wc  s,eek,  what  arms  prepare? 
Where  reason  proves  too  weak,  or  void  of  wiles. 
To  cope  with  subtje "or  iitipetuous  poyv'rs, 
I  would  invoke  ne\v  pa«;sions  to  your'aid  ; 
With  indignation  would. extinguish  fear. 
With  fear  or  generous  nity  vanquish  rage. 
And  love  with  pride  ;  and  force"totorc'epp|)osq. 
lliere  is  a  charm,  a|)Ovv'r  that  sways  the  bretut.j 
Bids  every  passion  r^x'^'l  or.  be^  s\ill^' 
Inspires  with  rage,  or  alf  yoiv'r 'cares  dissolves  ; 
Can  sooth  distraction,  and, almost  despair  ;  ^ 
Tliat  pow'r  is.  Music  :  far  beyond' the  stretch 
Of  those  unmcaiiing' warblers  ori  tlie  stage  ; 
Those  etumsy  heroes,  those'  fat-lieaded  gods, 
Who.inoye  no  passi9n  justly  but*'ponteirij)t  j 
Wh*o,  like  our  dancers  (light  indeed  atiil  strong!) 
Dq  wpnd'rqus  tfeats,  but  never  heard  of  grace. 
The  fault  is  ours;  we  bear  ^hose  monstrous  arts  : 
Good  Heaven!  we  praise  them i  .we  with  loudest 

peals         .  ^  .   ■    . . 

Applatid' tj,ie  fool  that  thghest  lifts  his  heels, 
And  with  insipid  show  of  rapture  die 
Of  idiot  notes  impertinently  long. 
But  he  the  iM  use's  laurel  justly  sjiares, 
A  poet  he,  and  touch'd  with  Heaven's  own  fire, 
\Vho  with  bold  rage,  or  solemn  pomp  of  sounds, 
Inilames,,  exalts,  and  ravishes  the  sou| ; 
Now  tencl*r,  plaintive,  sweet  alniost  to  pain, 
Iri  love  dissolyes  you.;  now  in  sprio;htly  strains 
Breathes  a  gay  rapture  thro'  your'  thrillih;' breast, 
Or  melts  the  heart  with  airs  divinely  sad, 
Or  v,akcs  to  horrpr  the  tremendous  strings. 
Such  was  the  bard  whose  heavenly  strains  ofold 
Appeas'd  the,  fiend  of  melancholy  Saul. 
Such  was,  if  old  and  heatbcn  fainp  say  true. 
The  man  who  bade  the'riicban  dories  ascend. 
And  tam'd  the  savage  nations  v.  ith  liis  song  » 
And  such  the  Thracian  whose  harmonious  lyre» 
Tun'd  to  soft  woe,  made  all  the  mountains  weep;^ 
Sooth'd.ev'a  ih'  inexorable  p.ow'rs  of  liellj, 
'*   ■     ■       "       '  AdcJ 
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And  half  redeem'd  his  lost  Eiirydice. 
Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief, 
Exj^els  diseases,  softens  every  pain. 
Subdues  the  rage  of  [)oi3on,  and  the  plague  ; 
And  hence  the  wise  of  antient  days  ador'd 
One  povv'r  of  physic,  melody  and  song. 


§71.     Ode  on  the  Spring.     Gray. 

I.o  !  where  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours, 
Fair  V^enus'  train,  apj)ear  ; 
Disclose  the  long-expected  flow'rs. 
And  wake  the  purple  year  ! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat. 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note. 
The  untaught  harmony  of  spring  j 
While,  whisp'ring  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cnol  Zephyrs  thro'  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling. 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  strclc^i 

A  broader,  browner  shade  ; 

Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'ercanopies  the  glade ; 

Besides  some  water's  rushy  brink 

With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state) 

How  vain  the  ardor  of  the  crown. 

How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud. 

How  indigent  the  great ! 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care  j 

The  panting  herds  repose  : 

Yet,  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 

Tlie  busy  murmur  glows  ! 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing. 

Eager  to  taste  the  honey'd  spring. 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 

Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim. 

Some  show  their  gaily  gilded  trim 

Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 

To  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  of  man  ; 

And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly. 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 

Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 

But  flutter  thro'  life's  little  day. 

In  fortune's  varying  colors  drest : 

Brush'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  mischance. 

Or  chill'd  by  age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear,  in  accents  low, 

The  sportive  kind  reply : 

Poor  moralist!  and  what  art  thou? 

A  solitary  fly ! 
'  Thy  joys  no  glitt'ring  female  meets, 
*'Na  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets. 

No  painted  plumage  to  display  ; 

On  nasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown  ; 

Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone  — 

We  frolic  while  'tis  May. 


§72.     Ode  on  the  Heath  of  a  favor  lip  Cat, 
drowned  in  a  Tub  of  Gold  Fishes.    GrAY. 

'TwAS  on  a  lofty  vase's  side. 
Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dyenl 

The  azure  flow'rs  that  blow ; 
Demiurcst  of  the  tabby  kind. 
The  pensive  Selima,  reclin'd, 

Gaz'd  on  thfe  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declar'd ; 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws ! 
Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 
Her  ears  of  jet,  her  em'rald  eyes. 

She  saw,  and  purr'd  applause. 

Still  had  she  gaz'd  ;  but  'midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide. 

The  Genii  of  the  stream  : 
Their  scaly  armor's  Tyrian  hue. 
Thro'  richest  purple,  lo  the  view 

Belray'd  a  golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw  : 
A  whisker  first,  and  then  a  claw, 

With  many  an  ardent  wish. 
She  stretch'd  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize  ; 
What  female  heart  can  G;old  despise  ? 

What  cat's  averse  to  fish  ? 

Presumptuous  maid  !  with  looks  intent 
Again  she  stretch'd,  again  she  bent, 

"Nor  knew  the  gulph  between  : 
(Malignant  Fate  sat  by  and  smiVd) ; 
The  stipp'ry  vecge  her  feet  beguil'd. 

She  tumbled  headlong  in.  ^ 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood. 
She  mew'd  to  ev'ry  wat.'ry  god. 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr'd  ; 
Nor  cruel  Tom  nor  Susan  heard :  — 

A  fav'rite  has  no  friend  ! 

From  hence,  ye  beauties,  tmdeceiy'd. 
Know,  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retriev'd. 

And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all  that  tempts  your  wand'ring  eyes. 
And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize  ; 
Nor  all  that  glitters,  gold. 


§73. 


Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton. College. 

GkAY 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  tow'rs, 

That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade, 

Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade  ; 

And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow^ 

Of  Windsor's  heights  th'exjiansc  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn',  of  mead  survey. 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flow'rs  among 

Wanders  the  hpary  Thames  along 

Mis  silver-winding  way  1 
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Ah  hapm'  hills !  ah  pleasing  shade. ! 

Ah  fielfls  belov'd  in  vain  ! 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  1 

I  feel  the  gales  that  from  you  blow 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow  ; 

As  -waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth. 

And,  recfolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race. 

Disporting  on  thy  margent  green. 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace ; 

Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 

M^'ith  pliant  arms,  thy  glassy-wave? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthrall  ? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  some  on  earfest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labors  ply 

*Gainst  graver  hours  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty : 

Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 

^lie  limits  of  their  little  reign. 

And  unkown  regions  dare  descry : 

Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind. 

They  hear  a  voice  in  ev'ry  wind. 

Amf  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 
Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 
And  lively  cheer,  of  vigor  born  ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 
That  fly  th*  approach  of  morn. 

Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  victims  play  1 

No  sense  have  they  of  jjls  to  come, 

Kor  care  beyond  to-day  : 

Yet  see,  how  all  arround  *«m  wait 

The  ministers  of  human  fate. 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  ! 

Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand. 

To  seise  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  band  ! 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  ! 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear. 
The  vultures  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  anger,  pallid  fear, 
And  shame  that  skulks  behind  ; 
Or  pining  love  shall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  jealousy  with  rankling  tooth. 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart  j 
And  envy  wan,  and  faded  care, 
Grim-visag'd  comfortless  despair, 
And  sofrow's  piercing  dart. 


Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise ; 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice. 
And  grinning  infamy. 
And  stings  of  falsehood  those  shall  try. 
And  hard  unkindness'  alter'd  eye. 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forc'd  to  flow  ; 
And  keen  remorse  with  blood  defil'd. 
And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  seierest  woe. 

Lo  !  in  the  vale  of  years,  beneath, 

A  grislj^  troop  are  seen. 

The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen  : 

This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins. 

That  ev'ry  laboring  sinew  strains. 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage  : 

Lo !  po\erty,  to  HI  I  the  band. 

That  'numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand  : 

And  slow  consuming  age. 

To  each  his  snff 'rings  :  all  are  men, 
Condemn'd  alike  to  groan  ; 
'Jlie  tender  for  another's  pain, 
Th'.unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate? 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more  —  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 


§74.    Ode  to  Adveratiy.     Gray. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  pow'r. 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge  and  tort'ring  hour 
'Hie  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best"! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain,  '' 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain  j 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  Sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  child,  design'd. 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth. 
And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stern  rugged  nurse  !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  hiany  a  year  she  bore  ; 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know, 
And  from  her  own  she  learnt  tomelt  at  others  woe. 

Scar'd  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 
Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood. 
Wild  laughter,  noise,  and  thoughtless  joy, 
And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse.;  and  with  them  go 
The  suminer-friend,  the  flatt'ring  foe  ; 
By  vain  prosperity  receiv'd,  [liev'd. 

To  her  they  vow  their  tmth,  and  are  again  be- 

Wisdom  in  sable  garb  array'd, 
Innners'd  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound. 
And  melancholy,  silent  maid. 
With  leaden  eye  t|iat  loves  the  ground. 
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Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend  ; 
VVann  Charity,  the  general  friend, 
"With  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 

And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 
Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 
Dread  Gocidess,  lay  thy  chast'ning  hand  ! 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad. 
Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  see») 
With  thund'ring  voice,  and  threat'niugmien, 
With  screaming  Horror's  fun'ral  cry. 

Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 
Thy  form  benign,  O  Goddess,  wear. 
Thy  milder  influence  impart ; 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 
To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart. 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive  j 
Teach  me  to  love,  and  to  forgive  ; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan ; 

What  others  a  re,  to  feel  ;audknown  myself  a  man 


§  75.  The  Progress  of  Poesy.  A  Pindaric  Ode. 

Gray. 
I.    1. 
Awake,  ^olian  lyre,  awake, 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings. 
From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 
A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take  : 
The  laughing  flow'rs  that  round  them  blovf. 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along, 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 
Thro'  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres*  golden  reign  : 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain. 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour  j  [roar. 

The  rocks  ana  nodding  groves  re-bellow  to  the 

I.     2. 

O  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul. 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs. 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  cares 
And  frantic  passions  hear  thy  soft  control. 
On  Thracia's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car. 
And  dropp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 
With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing: 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  eye, 

I.     3. 
Thee  the  voice,  t1ie  dance  obey, 
Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
O'er  Idalia's  velvet  green 
The  rosy-crowned  loves  are  seen 
On  Cytnerea's  day, 

With  antic  sports,  and  blue-eyed  pleasures, 
Friskling  light  in  frolic  measures  j 
Is^ow  pursuing,  now  retreating. 
Now  in  circlinor  troops  they  meet ; 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 
Glance  their  many-twinkling  feel. 


Slow  melting  strains  iheir  Queen's  approach  (ie- 

clare  : 
Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  tl;e  air. 
In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way  : 
O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosotu,  move 
The  bloom  ef  youtig  desire,  and  purple  light  ot 

love. 

II.     1. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await ! 
Labor,  and  penury,  the  raclcs  of  pain. 
Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train  ; 
And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  fate! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove. 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  -in  vain  the  heavenly  Muse? 
Night  and  all  her  sickly  dews. 
Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry. 
Ho  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky  • 
Till  down  the  eastern  clifts  afar 
Hyperion's  march  they  «py,  and  glitt'ring  shafts 
of  war. 

11.     2. 
In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road,  [roam. 

Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom. 
To  cheer  the  shiv'ring  native's  dull  abode, 
And  oft,  beneath  the  od'rous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid. 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat. 
In  loose  numbers,  wildly  sweet. 
Their  feather-cinctur'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  lovesi 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves. 
Glory  pursues,  and  gen'rous  shame,        [flame. 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom  s  holy 

IL     3. 

Woods,  that  w\iv6  o'er  Delphi's  steep  j 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  Egean  deep  j 
Fields,  that  cool  llissus  laves. 
Or  where  Meander's  amber  waves  — 

In  ling'ring  lab'rinths  creep. 
How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish  ! 
Mute  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish  1 
W' hwe  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breath'd  around ; 
Ev'ry  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain 
Murmur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound  : 
Till  the  sad  Nine,  in  Greece's  evil  hour. 
Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains  ? 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  pow'r. 
And  coward  vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost,     [coast. 
They  sought,  O  Albion !  next  thy  sea-cncircled 

IIL    1. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer  pale. 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid. 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray 'd. 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awfid  face ;  the  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms  and  smil'd. 
This  pencil  take,  (she  said),  whos^ colors  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 

Thine 
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Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy  I 

This  can  unlock  the  o;ates  ot"  joy  ; 

Of  horror,  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears. 

III.     2. 

Nor  second  he,  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph  wings  of  ectasy, 
The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 
He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time. 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze. 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw  :  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night.  - 

Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,  [sounding  pace. 
With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd,  and  long  re- 

III.      3. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  exptore  1 
Bright-eyed  foncy,  ho\''ring  o'er. 
Scatters  from  her  pictur'd  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn. 
But  ah  !  tis  heard  no  more  — 
O  lyre  divine !  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  ?  Tho'  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride  nor  ample  pinion, 
That  the  Theban  eagle  bear, 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Thro'  the  azure  deep  of  air  : 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray. 
With  orient  hues,  wnborrow'd  of  the  sun. 
Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate,        [Great ! 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far  —  but  far  above  the 


§  76.   The  Bard.    A  Pindaric  Ode.    Gray. 
I.      1. 

*  lluiN  seise  thee,  ruthless  king! 

*  Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 

*  Tho'  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing, 

*  They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state  ! 

*  Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 

«  Nor  even  thy  virtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 

*  To  save  thy  secret  soul  fiom  nightly  fears, 

"«  FromCambria's.curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  T 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay. 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array, 
^tout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance: 
To  arms!  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  qui- 
vering lance. 

I.      2.  ■ 

On  a  rock  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Rob'd  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 
With  has;gard  eyes  the  poet  stood 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) ; 


And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 

*  Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave 
'  Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 

*  O'er  thee,  .O  king !  their  hundred  arms  they 

*  wave", 

*  Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  j 

*  Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 

'  To  high-born  Hocl's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's 

[lay. 

I.  3. 

'  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 
'  That  hush'd  the  stormy  main  : 

*  Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed: 
'  Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 

'  Modred,  whose  magic  song 

*  Made  huge  Plinliinmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd 

*  On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  thoy  lie,  [head. 
^  Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale  ; 

*  Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail : 

*  The  famish'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 

*  Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

*  Dear,  as  the  light  ihat  visits  these  sad  eyes, 

*  Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  rny  heart, 

*  Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries  — 

*  No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep. 

*  On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 

*  I  see  them  sit:  they  linger  yet, 
'  Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 

'  With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 

*  And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy 

rUne. 
U.      1. 
**  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
*'  The  winding  sheet  of  Edward's  race  : 
'*  Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
"  The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
'*  Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
"  When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
'*  The  shrieks  of  <ieath,  thro'  Berkley's  rooft*  that 
**  Shrieks  of  a»  agonizing  king !  [ring  ' 

"  She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
**  That  tear'st  the  bowers  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
"  From  thee  be  born  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
"  The  scourge  of  heaven.   What  terrors  round 

**  him  wait! 
"  Amazement  in  his  van  with  flight  combin'd, 

*  *  Andsorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind 

II.  2. 

**  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 
"  Low  on  his  fun'ral  coucn  he  lies ! 
**  No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
*'  A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
**  Is  the  sable  warrior  flcci  ? 
**  Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
"  The  swarm  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were 
**  Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn.  [born  ? 

'*  Fair  lauglis  the  morn,and  soft  the  zephyrblows, 
**  While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
**  In  gallaaittrim  the^ilded  vessel  goes  ; 
y  Youth  on  thepjow,and  pleasure  at  the  helm; 

*  *  Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
*•  That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  even- 

<*  ing  prey, 
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II.     3. 

*'  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl^ 
*'  The  rich  repast  pre])are, 
•*  Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  tiie  feast : 
•*  Close  by  the  repl  chair 
**  Fell  thirst  and  tamine  scowl 
**  A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 
**  Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
**  Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ? 
**  Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destin'd  course, 
**  And  thro'  their  kindred  squadrons  mow  their 

**  way. 
**  Ye  tow'rs  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
*'  With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murd<'r  fed, 
**  Revere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 
**  And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head. 
**  Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow. 
**  Twin'd  with  her  blushing  foe  we  spread  ; 
**  The  bristled  boar  in  infant  gore 
**  Willows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
*'  Now,brothers,bending  o'er  th' accursed  loom, 
**  Stamp  wo  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his 

**  doom. 


III. 


1. 


*'  Edward,  lo  !  to  sudden  fate 
"  Weave  We  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun.) 
**  Half  (»f  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 
**  (The  web  is  wove.     The  work  is  done.)" 

*  Stay,  oh  stay  !  nor  thus  forlorn, 

*  Leave  me  unblest,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn  : 

*  In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 

*  They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes.  • 

*  But  oh  !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's 

*  height 

*  Descending  slow  their  glitt'ring  skirts  unroll? 

*  Visions  of  glory,  spare  «iy  aching  sight  I 

*  Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul! 

*  No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 

*  All-hail,  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia's  issue, 

*  hail! 

in.    2. 

*  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold 

*  Sublitne  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 

*  And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
'  In  bearded  majesty  appear. 

*  Iti  the  midat  a  form"  divine  ! 

«  Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 

*  Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 

*  Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 

«  What  string  syriiphonious  tremble  in  the  air! 
«  What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 
'  Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear  3 

*  They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 

*  Bright  Rapture  calls,  and,  soaring  as  ^rhe  sings, 

*  Wave  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  her  many-ccrlor'd 

*  wings. 

-       IIL  .    3. 

*  The  verse  adorn  again 

*  Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 

*  And  Truth  severe,  by  fair^  Fiction  dreas'd. 
«Tn  buskin'd  measures  move 

Jj?alc  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pahtji *■-'"'•  ♦^  ' 


'  With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 

*  A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir, 

*  Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear  ; 

'  And  distant  vvarblings  lessen  on  my  ear, 

*  That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire.  [cloud, 
'  Fond  impious  man!  think'st  thouyon  sanguine 
'  Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  qncnch'd  the  orb  of 
'  To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood,  [day? 

*  And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
'  Enough  for  nic  :  with  joy  I  see 

'  The  d'lff'rent  doom  our  fates  assign. 
'  He  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  Care  ; 
'  To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine,      [height. 
He  spoke  ;  and,  headlong  from  the  mountain's. 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  i)lung*d  to  endless; 
nisht. 


§77.    The  Fatal  Sisters.    An  Ode,    Gray. 
Now  the  storm  begins  to  low'r 
(Haste,  the  loom  of  hell  jjrepare) ; 
Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  show'r 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air. 

Glitt'ring  lances  are  the  loom 
V\'here  the  dusky  warp  we  strain. 
Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  woe,  and  Ilandver's  bane. 

See  the  grisly  texture  grow  ! 
('Tis  of  human  entrails  made) 
And  the  weights  that  play  below. 
Each  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore. 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along  : 
Sword,  that  once  a  monarcli  bore. 
Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong. 

Mista,  black  terrific  maid, 
Saugrida,  and  Hilda,  see! 
Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid  : 
'Tis  the  woof  of  victory. 

Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set. 
Pikes  must  shiver,  jav'lings  sing. 
Blade  with  clatt'ring  buckler  meet, 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war.) 
Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly. 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  sliare, 
Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

As  the  paths  of  fate  we  tread. 
Wading  thro'  th'  ensanguin'd  field, 
Gondula,  and  Geira,  spread 
O'er  the  youthful  king  your  shield. 

We  the  reigns  to  slaughter  give. 
Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare  : 
Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live- 
'(Wea\'t  the  crimson  web  of  war.) 

TheVj  whom  once  the  desert  beach 
Pent  within  its  bleak  domain. 
Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch) 
O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain. 

Low  the  dauntless  carl  is  laid, 
,  Gor'd  with  many  a 'gaping  wound; 

F-.\ie 
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Fate  demands  a  nobler  head  j 
Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  ground. 
Long  his  loss  shall  Kirin  weep. 
Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see  j 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep. 
Strains  of  immortality  ! 
Horror  covers  all  the  heath,      * 
Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sim. 
Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death. 
Sisters,  cease !  the  work  is  done. 
Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands ! 
Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  sing  : 
Joy  to  the  victorious  bands  ; 
Triumph  to  the  younger  king. 
•  Mortal,  thou  that  hear'st  the  tale. 
Learn  the  tenor  of  our  song. 
Scotlandjp  through  each  %vinding  vale. 
Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong. 
Sisters,  hence  with  spurs  of  speed  ! 
Each  her  thund'ring  falchion  wield  ; 
Each  bestride  htr  sable  steed. 
Hurry,  hurry,  to  the  field  I 


§  78.  The  Descent  of  Odin.  An  Ode.    Gray. 

Uprose  the  kin^  of  men  with  speed, 

And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed: 

Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode. 

That  leads  to  Hela's  drear  abode. 

Him  the  dog  of  darkness  spied  ; 

His  shaggy  throat  he  open'd  wide ; 

While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  fiU'd, 

Foam  and  human  gore  distill'd. 

Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din. 

Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin ; 

And  long  pursues,  with  fruitless  yell. 

The  father  of  the  powerful  spell. 

Onward  still  his  way  he  takes 

(The  groaning  earth  beneath  him  shakes). 

Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes 

The  portals  nine  of  hell  arise. 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate. 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sat. 
Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  Maid. 
Facing  to  the  northern  clime. 
Thrice  he  trac'd  the  Runic  rhyme ; 
Thrice  pronounc'd,  in  accents  dread ; 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead  j 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breath'd  a  sullen  sound. 

PROPHETES  S. 

What  call  unknown,  what  charms,  presume 
To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  ? 
Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite. 
And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night? 
Long  on  these  ijiould'ring  bones  have  beat 
The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat, 
The  drenching  dews,  and  driving  rain ! 
Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again. 
Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest. 
That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  rest  > 


o  D  r  N. 
A  traveller  to  thee  unknown 
Is  he  that  calls,  a  warrior's  son. 
Thou  the  deeds  of  light  shall  kuonf ; 
Tell  me  what  is  done  below, 
For  whom  yon  glitt'ring  board  is  spread, 
Drest  for  whom  yon  golden  bed  ? 

PROPHETESS. 

Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  bev'rage  ot  the  bee  ; 
O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold  : 
'Tis  the  drink  of  Raldei  bold. 
Raider's  head  to  death  is  given. 
Pain  can  reach  the  Sons  of  Heaven  I 
Unwilling  T  my  lips  unclose  : 
Leave  me,  leave  nie  to  repose. 

ODIN. 

Once  again  my  call  obey  j 
Prophetess,  arise,  and  say 
What  dangers  Odin's  child  await. 
Who  the  author  of  his  fate  ? 

PR  OPHETESS. 

In  Hodcr's  hand  the  hero's  doom  j 
His  brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

ODIN. 

Prophetess,  my  spell  obey  ; 
Once  again  arise,  and  say 
Who  th'  avenger  of  his  guilt. 
By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spilt? 

PROPHETESS. 

In  the  caverns  of  the  West* 
By  Odin's  fierce  embrace  comprest, 
A  wondrous  boy  shall  Rinda  bear, 
Who  ne'er  shall  comb  his  raven  haii. 
Nor  wash  his  visage  in  the  steam, 
Nor  see  the  sun's  departing  beam. 
Till  he  on  Hoder's  corse  shall  smile. 
Flaming  on  the  funeral  pile. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

ODIN. 

Yet  awhile  my  call  obey  j 
Prophetess,  awake,  and  say 
What  virgins  these,  in  speechless  woe. 
That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow» 
That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear. 
And  snowy  veils,  that  float  in  air. 
Tell  me  whence  their  sorrovv's  jrose  i 
Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose. 

PROPHETESS. 

Ha  !  no  traveller  art  thou. 
King  of  Men,  I  kuow  thee  nowf 
Mightiest  of  a  mighty  line— — 

ODIN. 

No  boding  maid  pf  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  nor  prophetess  of  good. 
But  mother  of  tlie  giant  brood  I 

PROPHETESS. 

Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast  at  home 
That  never  shajl  intjuirer  cotoe 
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To  hrcak  my  iron  sleep  a<^ain, 
Till  Lok  has  burst  his  tenfold  chain 
Never,  till  subatantial  Night 
Has  re-ass«ni'cl  her  antient  ri^ht ; 
Till  wrapt  in  flames,  in  ruin  hurl'd. 
Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 


§  70.     The  Triumphs  of  Owen. 


A  FragmcJit. 
Gray. 


Owen's  praise  demands  my  song, 
Owen  swift,  and  Owen  strong  ; 
Fairest  flow'r  of  Roderic's  ?tem 
Gwyneth's  shield,  and  Britain's  gem. 
He  nor  heaps  his  brooded  stores, 
N'lr  on  all  profusely  pours ; 
Lord  of  ev'ry  regal  art, 
Lib'ral  hand,  and  open  heart.. 

Big  with  hosts  of  mighty  name. 
Squadrons  three  against  hiin  came; 
Tiiis  the  force  of  Eirin  hiding  j 
Side  by  side  as  proudly  riding, 
On  her  shadow  long  and  gay 
I.ocklin  ploughs  the  wat'ry  way  ; 
'J'here  the  Norman  sails  afar 
C'atch  the  winds,  and  join  the  war  : 
Black  and  huge  along  they  sweep. 
Burthens  of  the  angry  deep. 

Dauntless  on  his  native  sands 
The  draooii-son  of  Mona  stands ; 
In  glitt'ring  arms  and  glorj^  drcst. 
High  l>e  rears  his  ruby  crest. 
There  the  thund'ring  strokes  -begin. 
There  the  press,  and  there  the  din  ; 
Talymalfra  s  rocky  shore 
Echoing  to  xha  battle's  roar. 
Where  his  glo^ring  eye-balls  turn. 
Thousand  banners  round  him  burn  ; 
Where  he  points  his  pui-ple  spear. 
Hasty,  hasty  Ront  is  tliere  ; 
Marking  with  indignant  eye 
Fear  to  stop,  and  shame  to  fly  : 
There  Confusion,  Terror's  child  ; 
Conflict  fierce,  and  nun  wild  ; 
Agony,  that  pants  for  Ijreatli ; 
I3espair,  and  honorable  death. 


80.     Ode  on  the  Installa/ion  of  ike  Duke  of 

Grafton.     Irregular.     Gray. 
Hence,  avaunt  ('tis  holy  ground  !) 
Comus,  and  his  midniglit  crew. 
And  Ignorance  wjth  looks  profound. 
And  dreaming  Sloth  of  palid  hue. 
Mad  Sedition's  cry  profane. 
Servitude  that  hugs  her  chain  ; 
Nor  in  these  consecrated  bow'rs 
Let  painted  Flatt'ry  hide  h*:r  serpent-train  in 

•*  riow'rs. 
Nor  Envy  base,  nor  creeping  Gain, 
Dare  the  Muse's  walk  to  stain, 
While  bright-eyed  Science  watches  round  ; 
Hence  away,  'tis  holy  ground  1" 


From  yonder  realms  of  empyreian  day 
Bursts  on  my  ear  th'  indignant  lay  : 
There  sit  the  sainted  Sage,  the  Bard  divine. 
The  few  whom  Genius  gave  to  shine 
Thro'  ev'ry  unborn  age,  and  undiscovcr'd  clime. 
Rapt  in  celestial  transport  they  ; 
Yet  hither  of  a  glance  from  high 
They  send  df  tender  sympathy. 
To  bliss  the  place  where  on  their  op'riingsoul 
First  the  genuine  ardor  stole. 
'Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep-ton'd  shell ; 
And,  as  the  choral  vvarblings  rourfd  him  swell. 
Meek  Newton's  self  bends  froan  his  state  sublime. 
And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  listens  to  the 
rhyme. 

"  Ye  brown  o'er-arch'rag  groves, 
'•  That  contemplation  loves, 
**  Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight! 
"  Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 
"  I  trod  your  level  lawn, 

**  Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver  bright 
"  In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 
'*  With  Freedom   by  my   side,    and  soft-eyed 
^'  Melancholy." 

But,  hark  !  the  portals  sound,  and  pacing  forth, 

With  solemn  steps  and  slow. 

High  Potentates,  and  Dames  of  royal  birth. 

And  mitred  Fathers,  in  long  order  go  : 

Great  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow 

From  haughty  Gallia  torn  ; 

And  sad  Chatillon,  on  her  bridal  morn 

That  wept  her  b'l^eding  love ;  and  princely  Clafe^ 

A.nd  Anjnu's  heroine  ;  and  the  paler  Rose, 

The  rlvrJ  of  lur  crown  and  of  her  woes  j 

And  Gitlur  Her  ry  there, 

Tiic  nnir.'.erM  Saint,  and  the  majestic  Lord 

T.ip.t  brcvic  the  bonds  of  Rome 

( Ths  ir  t(*ars,  their  little  triumphs  o'er 

'i'l.c  if  hti.nan  passions  now  no  more, 

Sav>^  Charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb). 

All  ;n<it  en  Granta's  fruitful  plain 

Rich  streams  of  regal  bounty  ]X>ur'd, 

And  bade  these  awful  fanes  and  tttrrets  rise. 

To  hail  their  Fitzroy's  festal  morning  com«  f 

And  thus  they  speak  in  soft  accord 

The  liquid  language  of  the  skies  : 

"  What  is  grandeur  ?  what  is  pow'r  ? 

"  Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 

"  What  the  bright  reward  we  gain  ? 

'*  The  grateful  memory  of  the  Good. 

"  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  show'r, 

"  The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweet, 

"  Sweet  music's  melting  full,  but  sweeter  yet 

**  The  still  small  voice  of  Gratitude." 

Foremost,  and  leaning  from  hergold'n  cloud. 

The  venerable  Margaret  see  I 

*  Welcome  mv  noble  son  (she  Cries  aloud), 

*  To  this  thy  kindred  train,  and  me: 
'  Pleas'd  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 
'  A  Tudor's  fire,  a  Beaufort*s  grace. 
'  Thy  lib'ral  heart,  thy  judging  eye, 

*  The  flow'r  unheeded  shall  descry. 

Hh  "And 
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**  And  bid  it  rouml  heaven's  altars  shed 
*'  Tlie  fragrance  of  its  bhisbina;  head  : 
**  Shall  raise  from  earth  the  latent  gem 
*'  To  glitter  on  the  diadem. 

**  Lo,  Granta  waits  to  lead  her  bloom  hi  g  band : 

*'  Not  obvious,  not  obtnisive,  she 

**  No  vulgar  praise,  no  venal  incense  fling?  j 

*'  Nor  dares  with  courtly  tongue  refln'd 

*^  Profane  thy  inborn  royalty  of  mind: 

**  She  revere,s  herself  and  thee.  [brow 

**  With  modert   pride  to   grace   thy   youthful 

*•  The  laureate  wreath,    that  Cecil  wore,  she 

**  And  to  thy  just,  thy  gentle  hand         [brings, 

**  Submits  the  fasces  of  her  sway, 

*'  While  spirits  blest  above,  and  men  below, 

**  Join  with  gladvoicetheloud  symphonious  lay. 

*•  Thro'  the  wild  waves,  as  they  roar, 

"  With  watchful  eye  and  dauHtless  mien 

•'  Thy  steady  course  »f  honor  keep, 

'*  Nor  fear  the  rocks,  nor  seek  the  shore  : 

*•  The  star  of  Brunswick  smile?  serene, 

*•  And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deep." 

§81.  A  Prayer  for  Indifference.  Greville. 

Oft  I  *ve  imj^or'd  the  gods  in  vain. 

And  prav'd  till  I  've  been  weary  j 
For  once  I  '11  try  my  wish  to  gain 

Of  Oberon  the  Fairy. 

S\yeet  airy  being,  wanton  sprite, 

Tiiat  lurk'st  in  woods  unseen. 
And  oft  by  Cynthia's  silver  light, 

Tripp'st  gaily  o'er  the  green  ; 

If  e'er  thy  pitying  heart  was  mov'd, 

As  antient  stories  tell, 
And  for  th'  Athenian  maid  who  lov'd 

Thou  sought'st  a  wondrous  spell ; 

Oh  deign  once  more  t'  exert  thy  pow'r  ! 

Haply  some  herb  or  tree, 
Sov' reign  as  juice  of  western  flow'r. 

Conceals  a  balm  for  )nc. 

I  ask  no  kind  return  of  love, 

No  tempting  charm  to  please  j 
Far  from  the  heart  those  gifts  remove 

That  sighs  for  peace  and  ease  : 

Nor  peace  nor  ease  the  heart  can  know. 

Which,  like  the  needle  true. 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  of  woe. 

But,  turning,  trembles  too. 
Far  ai  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 

'Tis  pain  in  each  degree  : 
*Ti3  bliss  but  to  a  certain  bound  j 

Bejond,  is  agony..  ■*  . 

Take  then  this  treachcrou9  seu'ie  of  mine, 

VVhich  dooms  me  still  fo  smart; 
Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  reline, 

To  pains  new  pangs  imp;irt. 
Oh  haste  lo  shed  the  sacred  balm  \ 

My  shatter'd  nerves  new  string; 
And  for  my  guest,  serenely  calm. 

The  nymph  Indifference  bring". 


At  her  approach,  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 

See  Expectiition  fly  ; 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear, 

That  blasts  the  proinis'd  joy. 

The  tear  which  pity  raiight  to  flow 

Theej-e  shall  then  (Lii»own  ; 
The  heart  that  melts  for  others'  woe 

Shall  then  scarce  Tecl  its  own. 

The  wounds  which  now  each  moment  bleed,' 

Each  moment  then  shall  close  ; 
And  tranquil  days  sliall  still  succeed 

To  nights  of  calm  repose. 

O  fairy  elf!  but  grant  me  this, 

This  one  kind  comfort  send  ; 
And  so  may  never-fading  bliss 

Thy  flow'ry  paths  attend  I 

So  may  the  glow-jvonn's  glimm'ring  light 

Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 
To  some  new  region  of  delight. 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread  : 

And  be  tliy  acorn  goblet  fill'd 

With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew  ; 
From  sweetest,  freshest,  flow'rs  distill'd. 

That  shed  fresh  sweets  for  you  ! 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me 

r  11  pass  in  sober  ease  y 
Half-plea»'d,  contented  will  I  be, 

Content  but  half  to  please. 


§  82.     TJic  Fairi/'s.  Answer  to  Mrs.  Creville'i 
Prayer  fur  hidifference. 

By  the  Countess  of  C . 

Without  preamble,  to  my  friend 
These  hasty  lines  1  'm  bid  to  send, 

Or  give,  if  I  am,  able  :  . 

I  dare  not  hesitate  to  say, 
Tho'  I  have  trembled  all  the  day  — > 

It  looks  so  like  a  fable. 

Last  night's  adventure  is  my  theme  ; 
And  should  it  strike  you  as  a  dream. 

Yet  soon  its  high  import 
Must  make  you  own  the  matter  such, 
So  delicate,  it  were  too  much 

To  be  compob'd  in  sj)OTt. 

The  moon  did  shine  serenely  bright. 
And  cv'r)-  star  did  deck  the  night. 

While  Zephrr  futm'd  the  trees  ; 
No  more  assail'd  my  mind's  repose. 
Save  thai  yon  stream,  which  murmuring  flavv^ . 

I3id  echo  to  the  breeze. 

Eilrapt  in  s<51emn  thoughts  I  sate, 
Kevolvi nu  o'er  the  turns  of  fate, 

Yet  void  of  hope  or  fear  ; 
When,  lo  !  behold  an  airy  throng. 
With  liahtest  sicj^s,  and  jocund  song. 

Surpri^'d  my  eye  and  ear. 

A  form  superior  to  the  rest 
His  little  voice  to  me  address'd. 
And  gently  thus  began  : 
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*'  I  Ve  heard  strange  things  from  one  of  you, 
"  Pray  tell  nie  if  you  think  'tis  true  ; 
"  Kxplain  it  if  you  can. 

**  Such  incense  has  perfum'd  my  throne  ! 
**  Such  elo([nence  my  heart  has  won  ! 

•'  I  think  1  guess  the  hand  : 
**  I  know  her  wit  and  beauty  too, 
*'  But  whv  she  sends  a  pray'r  so  new, 
*  I  cannot  understand. 

*'  To  light  some  flames,  and  some  revive, 
•'  To  keep  some  others  just  alire, 

•*  Full  oft  I  am  implor'd  ; 
**  But,  with  peculiar  pow'r  to  please, 
"  To  supj)licate  for  nought  but  ease  ! 

*'  Tis  (xld,  upon  my  word  ! 

**  Tell  her?  with  fruitless  care  I  've  sought  ; 
*'  And  tho'  my  realms,  with  wonder  fraught, 

"In  remedies  abound, 
•'  No  grain  of  cold  indiftcrence 
**  Was  ever  yet  allied  to  sense 

•*  In  all  iny  fairy  round. 

**  The  regions  of  the  sky  I'd  trace, 
**  I'd  ransack  ev'ry  earthly  place, 

"  Each  leaf,  each  herb,  each  flow'r, 
**  To  mitigate  the  j)angs  of  fear, 
*'  Dispel  the  clouds  of  black  despair, 

*'  Or  luU  the  restless  hour. 

**  I  would  be  generous  as  I  'm  just ; 
**  But  I  obey,  as  others  miist, 

'*  Those  laws  which  fate  has  made. 
**  My  tiny  kingdom  how  defend, 
*'  And  what'might  be  the  horrid  end, 

*'  ShoiJd  man  my  state  invade  ? 

**  'T  would  put  your  mind  into  a  rage, 
*'  And  s\ich  unequal  war  to  wage 

*', Suits  not  my  regal  duty  • 
*♦  I  dare  not  change  a  first  decree  : 
**  She's  doom'd.to  please,  nor  can  be  free  : 

*♦  Such  is  the  lot  of  Beauty  1" 

This  said,  he  darted  o'er  the  plain. 
And  after  follow'd  all  his  train  : 

No  glimpse  of  him  I  find  : 
But  sure  I  am,  the  little  sprite 
These  words,  before  be  took  his  flight. 

Imprinted  on  my  mind. 


§  83.     The  Beggar's  Petition.     Anon. 
Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your 

door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortesit  span  ; 
Oh  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store ! 
These  tattcr'd  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 
These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthen'd  years  j 
And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek 
lias  been  a  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears. 
Yon  house  erected  on  the  rising  ground, 
With  tem))ting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road  : 
For  Plenty  there  a  residence  has  found. 
And  Grandeur  a  magnificGnt  abode. 


Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor ! 
Here  as  1  crav'd  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 
A  pamper'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  door 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  an  humbler  shed. 

Oh  take  me  to  your  hospitable  doom  ! 
Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold  I 
Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb ! 
I'or  I  am  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  mv  grief, 
I f  soft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  your  breast, 
Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kiud  relief. 
And  tears  of  pity  would  not  be  repress'd. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes  j  why  should  we  re- 
pine } 
'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see; 
And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine. 
The  Child  of  Sorrow  and  of  Misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot  ; 
Then  like  the  lark  1  sprightly  hail'd  the  morn  ; 
But,  ah  !  oppression  lorc'd  me  from  my  cnt  3 
My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 

My  daughter,  once  the  comfort  of  my  age, 
Lur'd  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home. 
Is  cast  abandon'd  on  the  world's  wide  stage. 
And  doom'd  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife,  sweet  soother  of  my  care  ! 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stern  (Iccree, 
Fell,  ling'ring  fell,  a  victim  to  despair! 
And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows- of  a  poor  old  man,  [door. 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your 
W' hose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  spjrn  ; 
Oh  give  relief  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store ! 


84.    PoU'io.   En  Elegiac  Ode;  jvriitcn  to  the 
IVoud  near  R Castle, -1762.  MickLe. 


Hxc  Jovem  sentire,  depsque  cunctos,  . 
Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reporto. 


HOR. 


The  pcaceftd  evening  breathes  her  .balmy  store^- 

The  playful  school-boys  wanton  o'erthe  green. 
Where  spreading  poplarsshade  the  cottage-door. 

The. villagers  in  rustic  joy  cpiiveire. 
Amid  the  secret  windipgs  of  the  wood. 

With  solemn  Meditation  let  me  strav  ; 
This  is  the  hour  when  to  the  wise  and  "good 

The  heavenly  maid  repays  the  toils  of  day. 
The  river  murmurs,  and  the  breathing  gale 

W'hispers  the  gently-heaving  bouglis  among; 
The  star  of  evening  jglinurcrs  o'er  tlie  dale. 

And  leads  the  silent  host  of  heaven  along. 

How  bright,   emerging   o'er   yon  bToom-clad 

.  .htight. 
The  silver  empress  of  the  night  appears  I 
Yon  lini],i<l  pool  reflects  ^  stream  of  light, 
And  faintly  in  its  breast  the  woodland  bears. 

The  waters  tumbling  o'er  their  rockv  bed, 
Solemu  a/id  constant,  from  yon  dell  resound  ; 
H  h  2  The 
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Tlie  lonely  hearths  blaze  o'er  the  distant  glade  ; 

The  hit,    low-wheeling,    skims    the    dusky 
ground, 
Aiitiust  and  hoary,  o'er  the  sloping  dale. 

The  Gothic  abbey  rears  its  sculptur'd  tow'rs ; 
Dull  thro'  the  roofs  resounds  the  whistling  gale. 

Dark  solitude  amohg  the  pillars  low'rs. 

Where  yon  old  trees  bend  o'er  a  place  of  graves, 
And  solemn  shade  a  chapel's  sad  remains, 

Where  yon  scath'd  poplar  through  the  win- 
dows waves. 
And,  twining  round,  the  hoary  arch  sustains. 

There  oft,  at  dawn,  as  one  forgot  behind, 
Who  longs  to  follow,  yet  unknowing  where. 

Some  hoary  shepherd,  o'er  his  stalF  reclin'd. 
Pores  on  the  graves,  and  *jighs  a  broken  pray'r. 

High  o'erthe  pines,  that  with  their  dark'ningshade 
Surround  yon  craggy  bank,  the  c-astle  rears 

Its  crumbling  turrets  j  still  its  low'ry  head 
A  warlike  mien,  a  sullen  gramUnir  wears. 

So,  'midst  the  snow  of  age,  a  boastful  air 
Still  on  the  war-worn  vet'ran's  brow  attends ; 

Still  his  big  bones  his  youthful  prinje  declare, 
The'  treniblingo'er  the  feeble  crutch  he  bends. 

Wild  round  the*  gates  the  duskywall-flow'rscreep, 
Where  oft  the  knights  the  beauteous  dames 
have  led ; 

Gone  is  the  bow'r,  the  gr®l  a  ruin'd  heap, 
W^herc  bays  and  ivy  o'er  the  fragments  spread, 

'Twas  here  our  sires,  exulting  from  the  fight, 
Great  in  thtirbloodyarms,march'd  o'er  ti\e  lea, 

Eyeing  their  rescued  fields  with  proud  delight ! 
JSov^  lost  to  them !  and,  ah  1  how  chang'd 
to  me ! 

This  bank,  the  river,  and  the  fanning  breere, 
The  deit  idea  of  my  Pollio  bring ; 

So  shone  the  inoon  thro'  these  soft-nodding  trees, 
When  here  we  wander'd  in  the  tvcs  of  spring. 

When  April'i  smiles  the  flow*ry  lawn  adorn. 
And  modest  cowslips  deck  the  streamlet's  side; 

When  fragrant  orchards  to  the  i-oseate  morn 
Unfeld  their  bloom,  in  heaven's  own  colors 
jyed  : 

So  fair  a  blossom  ^ntic  f*ollio  wore, 

Th  ese  %^re  the  emblcffi  s  of  h  i  <  health  f ul  nj  ind ; 

To  him  the  ktter'd  page  display'd  its  lore. 
To  him  bright  Fancy  iill  her  wealth  resign'd ; 

Him  with  h'er^urcs't  fiames  the  Muse  endowM, 
Flames  nercT  to  th'  illiijQ-al  thought  allied  : 

The  sacred  sisters  led  where  ViYttre  glow'd 
111  all  her  charms;  he  tfaw,  he  felt,  imd  died. 

O  mrtner  of  toy  infant  griefs  and  joys  I 

Bigwith  theseeneshow  past,ftiyhcarto*eTflows; 

Bids  each  endearment,  fair  as  once,  to  rise,     , 
And  dwelk  lusn".rious  on  hfer  mtlling  woes. 

Oft  with  the  rising  sun,  \vhen  life  was  new. 
Along  the  woodland  have  I  roam'd  with  tliec ; 

CTi  bv  the  moon  hkve.  brush'd  the  evening  dew, 
Wneu  all  was  fearless  innocence  and  glee. 


The  sainted  well,  where  yon  bleak  hill  declines. 

Has  oft  been  conscious  of  those  happy  h()urs ; 
But  now  the  hill,  the  river  crown'd  with  pines. 

And  sainted  well  have  lost    their    cheering 
pow'rs ; 
For  thou  art  gone.     My  guide,  my  friend!  oh 
where. 

Where hasi  thou  flcd.and  left  me  here  behind? 
My  tend'rest  wish,  my  heart  to  thee  was  bajrc  j 

Oh  now  cut  off"  each  passage  to  my  mind  ! 

How  dreary  is  the  gnlph  !  how  dark,  how  void. 
The  trackless  shores  that  never  were  repass'd  I 

Dread  separation  !  on  the  depth  untried, 
Hope  laltcrs,  and  the  soul  recoils  aghast ! 

Wide  round  the  spacious  heavens  T  cast  my  eyes : 
And  shall  these  stars  glow  with  innnortal  fire? 

Still  shine  the  lifeless  glories  of  the  skies  ? 
And  could  thy  bright,  thy  living  soul  expire  ? 

Far  be  the  thought  I  The  jilcasurcs  most  sublime. 
The  glow  of  friendship,  and  the  virtuous  tear. 

The  low'ring  wish  that  scorns  the  hounds  of 
time, 
Chlirdln  this  vale  of  death,  but  languish  here. 

So  plant  the  vine  in  Norway's  wlnt'ry  land, 
The  languid  stranger  feebly  buds,  and  dies  : 

Vet  there 's  a  clime  where  Virtue  shall  expand 
With  godlike  strength  beneath   her   native 
skies  ! 

The  lonely  shepherd  on  the  mountain's  side 
With  patience  waits  the  rosy-op'ning  day  ; 

The  marmer  at  midnight's  darksoine  tide 
With  cheerful  hope  expects  thc''moming  ray  % 

Thus  I,  on  life's  storm-beaten  ocean  toss'd. 
In  mental  vision  view  the  hapj)y  shore. 

Where  Pollio  beckons  to  the  peaceful  coast, 
Where  fate  and  death  divide  the  friends  no 
more ! 

Oh  that  some  kind,  some  pitying  kindred  shade. 
Who  how  perhaps  frequents  this  solemn  grove. 

Would  tell  the  awful  secrets  of  the  dead. 
And  from  my  eyes  the  mortal  film  remove  I 

Vain  is  the  wish  —  yet  surely  not  in  vain 
Man's  bosom  glows  with  that  celestial  fire 

Which  scorns  earth's  lu'xaries,  which  smiles  at 
pain. 
And  wings  his  spirit  with  sublime  desire  ! 

To  fan  this  spark  of  heaven,  this  ray  divine. 
Still,  O  my  soul !  still  be  thy  dear  employ ; 

Still  thus  to  wander  thro'  the  shades  be  thine, 
And  well  thy  breast  with  visionary  joy ! 

So  to  th^  dark^brow'd  wood,  or  sacred  mount, 
In  antient  days,  the  holy  seers  rctir'd  ; 

And,  led  in  vision,  drank  at  Siloe's  founts 
While  rising  ecstasies  tlieir  bosoms  fir'd. 

Restor'd  creation  bright  before  them  rose. 
The  burnirig  deserts  smll'd  as  Eden's  plains; 

One  friendly  shade  the  wolf  and  lambkin  chose; 
The  fiow'ry  niounrabstnig,  *  Messiah  reigns!^' 
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Tho'  fainter  raptures  my  cold  breast  inspire. 

Yet  let  me  oft  frequent  this  solemn  scene ; 
Oft  to  the  abbey's  shatter'd  walls  retire,  [tween. 

What  time  tlie  moonshine  dimly  gleams  be- 
There,  where  the  cross  in  hoary  ruin  uods. 

And  weepingyevvso'ershade  the  Ictter'd  stones. 
While  midnight  silence  wraps  thesedrearabodes. 

And  souths  me  wandering  o'er  my  kindred 
bones. 

Let  kindled  Fancy  view  tlie  glorious  morn. 
When  from  ihebiirstins;  graves  the  jubt  shall 

All  Nature  smiling;  and,  Ijy  angels  borne,  [rise, 
Messiah's  cross  far  blazing  o'er  the  skies  I 

§  83.     The  Tears  of  Scot/and.     Smollet. 
Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  toru  ! 
Thy  sons,  fur  valor  long  renown'd. 
Lie  slauij;hier'd  on  their  native  gromid: 
Thy  Uo^pi table  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie. 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees,  afar. 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war  : 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babe  and  wife  ; 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famish'd  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wantoii  flocks  : 
Thy  ravish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain  ; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it,  then,  in  ev'ry  clime, 
Thro'  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time. 
Thy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise. 
Still  shone  with  undiminish'd  blaze  ? 
Thy  tow' ring  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke  : 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell. 
By  civil  rage  and  rancor  fell. 
The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay. 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day  : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night : 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe  ; 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

Oh  baneful  cause,  oh  fatal  morn, 
Accurs'd  to  ages  yet  unborn  ! 
The  sons  against  their  fathers  stood  ; 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Yet  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceas'd. 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeas'd  ; 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames  and  murd'ring  steel  I 
The  pious  mother  doom'd  to  death. 
Forsaken,  wanders  o'er  the  heath  ; 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head. 
Her  hflplcss  orphans  cry  for  bread  j 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend, 
91ie  views  the  shades  of  night  descend  j 


And,  stretch'd  beneath  th'  inclement  skie-s, 
\Veeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

Whilst  the  warm  blncjd  bedews  my  veins. 
And  imiuipair'd  remembrance  reigns  j 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
^^'ithiu  my  filial  "breast  shall  beat  ; 
And,  spite'of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathising  verse  shall  flow  : 
•'  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
*'  'I'hy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn!" 


§  8G.     Ode  to  MirLh.    Smollet. 

Parent  of  joy !  heart-easing  Mirth  ! 

Whether  of  Venus  or  Aurora  born, 
Yet  Goddess  sure  of  heavenly  birth. 
Visit  benign  a  son  of  Grief  forlorn  : 
Thy  glitt'ring  colors  gay 
Around  him,  Mirth,  display; 
And  o'er  his  raptur'd  sense 
Diffuse  thy  living  influence  : 
So  shall  each  hill,  in  purer  green  array'd. 
And  flower-adorn'd  in   new-born  beauty 
glow ;  [the  shade. 

The  grove  shall  smooth  the  horrors  of 
And  streams  in  murmurs  shall  forgettoflow. 
Shine,Goddess,  shine  with  unremitted  ray,[day. 
And  gild  (a  scicond  sun)  with  brighter  beam  our 

Labor  with  thee  forgets  his  pain. 
And  aged  Povcny  can  smile  with  thee  ; 
If  thou  be  nigh,  Grief's  hate  is  vain. 
And  weak  th'  uplifted  arm  of  tyranny. 
The  morning  opes  on  high 
His  universal  eye ; 
And  on  the  world  doth  pour 
His  glories  in  a  golden  show'r. 
LolDarknesstrembling'forethehojtiler^y, 
Shrinks  to  the  cavern  deep  and  wood  forlorn: 
The  brood  obscene,  that  own  her  gloomy 
sway, 
Troop  i  n  her  rear,  and  fly  th'  approach  «f  morn . 
Pale  shiv'ring  ghosts,  that  dread  th'  all-cheering 
light,  [iiight. 

Quick  as  the  lightning's  flash  glide  to  sepulchral 

But  whence  the  gladd'ning  beam 
That  pours  his  purple  stream 

O'er  the  long  prospect  wide? 
Tis  mirth.     1  see  her  sit 
In  majesty  of  light, 
AVith  llaughter  at  her  side. 
Bright-eyed  Fancy  hovering  near 
Wide  waves  her  glancing  wing  in  air  ; 
And  young  Wit  flings  his  pointed  dart. 
That  guiltless  strikes  the  willing  heart. 

Fear  not  now  Affliction's  jx)w'r. 
Fear  not  now  wild  Passion's  rage ; 
Nor  fear  ye  aught,  in  evil  hour, 
pave  the  tardy  hand  of  Age 
NowMirthhathheardtliesuppliantPoet'spray'r: 
No  cloud  that    rides  the  blast  sliaU  vex   the 
t^-oublcd  air. 

H  h  3  §  87. 
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§87.    Ode  to  Leven  Water.     Smollet. 

On  Licven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipelo  love, 
1  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream  !  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  lo  la\  e  ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source, 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course. 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed. 
With  white,  round,  polit.h'd  pebbles  spread  ; 
While,  lightly  pois'd,  the  scaly  broody 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood  : 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride  ; 
The  salmon,  monarch  ©f  the  tide  ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war ; 
The  silver  eel  and  mottled  par. 
I)evt>lving  from  thy  parent  lake. 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters,  make. 
By  bow'rs  of  birch,  and  groves  of  })ine. 
And  hedges  flower'd  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks,  so  gaily  green, 
May  num'rous  herds  and  flocks  be  seem  j 
And  lasses,  chanting  o'er  the  pail ; 
And  shepherds,  piping  in  the  dale  ; 
And  antient  faith,  that  knows  no  ^uile ; 
And  industry,  embrown'd  with  toil  ; 
And  hearts  resolv'd,  and  hands  prepar'd. 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


And  neighe  tobeamengedthc  poyncleddspceres, 
Orr  ynne  blacke  armourc  stauike  arounde 
Embattel'd  Brystowe,  once  thie  grounde. 

And  glowe  ardurous  onn  the  Castje  stteres ; 

Or  fierye  round  the  mynsterr  glare  ; 

Let  Brystowe  stylle  be  uiade  thie  care  ; 
Guardeyttfroramefoemenneandconsumyrigefyre; 

Lvclie  Avones  streme  ensyrke  \tlc  rounde, 

Ne  lette  a  flame  cnharnie  the  grounde, 
Tyllynne  caeflanje  all  the  whole  worlde  expyre; 


§  88.  SoTifre  to  MUa,  horde  of  the  Castelof.Bry- 

stoive  ipinc  dales  of  yore.  From  Chatterton, 

under  the  name  of  Rowley. 
Oh  thou,  orr  what  remaynes  of  thee, 

JElla,  the  darlynge  of  "futurity, 
Lett  thys  mie  songe  bolde  as  thic  courage  be. 

As  everlastynge  to  posterityt", 

WhanncDacya's  sonne8,whosehayresof  bloude- 

redde  hue  [ing  due, 

I.,yche  kynge-cuppes  brastynge  wythe  the  moi  n- 

Arraung'd  ynne  dreare  arraie, 

Upponhe  tne  lethale  daie, 
Sj)redde  faVre  and  wyde  onne  Watchcts  shore  ; 

Than  dyddst  thou  furiousc  stande. 

And  bie  thie  valyante  hande 
Beesprpngedda|l  the  mees' wythe  gore. 

Drawn  bie  thyne  anlace  felle, 
Downfc  10  the  depthe  of  heile 
Thousands  of  Dacyanns  went ; 
Brystowannes,  menne  of  myghte, 
Ydar'd  the  blou(He  f\ghte, 
And  actedd  deeds  full  quent. 

Oh  thou,  whereer  (thie  bones  att  reste) 

Thye  Spryte  to  haunte  delvghteth  beste, 
\yhetherr     upponne     the     bloude-embrevvedd 

Or  whare  tnou  kennst  fron»  fajre       [pleyne. 

The  dysmall  crye  of  warre, 
Or  seest  somme  mouniayne  made  of  corse  of 
sleyne  ; 

Orr  seest  the  hatchedd  stede, 

Yprauiiceynge  o'er  the  mede. 


§  89.  BristoweTragcdie ;  or,  The  Dethe  of  Syr 
Charles  B  aw  din. 

Chatterton,  under  the  name  ^^  Rowley. 

The  feather'd  songster  chaunticleer 

1-1  ad  wounde  hys  bugle  home. 
And  told  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  morne  j 

Kynge  Edwarde  saw  the  rudie  streakcs 

Of  lyght  eclypse  the  greie  •, 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  daie. 

"  Thou'rtryght,"  quod  hee,  "for,  by  the  Go  Jde, 
"  That  syttes  enthron'd  on  hyghe, 

"  Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellowes  twaine, 
**  To-daie  shall  surelie  die." 

Then  ^yythe  a  jugge  of  nappy  ale 

His  Knyghtesdydd  onne  hymn  w'aite; 

*'  Goe  tell  the  traytour  thatt  to-daie 
**  Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state." 

Syr  Canterlonc  thcnne  bendedd  lowe. 

Wythe  hart  bryinm-fulle  of  woe  ; 
Ht-e  jouruey'd  to  the  castle-gate  ; 

And  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 

But  whenne  hee  came,  his  children  twaine. 

And  eke  hys  lovynge  wyfe. 
Wythe  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore. 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

"  O  goode  Syr  Charles !"  sayd  Canterlone, 

*'  Badde  lydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 
**  Speke  boidlie,  nianne,"sayd  brave SvrCharlcs, 

♦'  Whatle  says  thie  traytour  kynge?" 

''  I  greeve  to  telle  :  Before  yonnc  &on4ie 
"  Does  fronune  the  welkinnC  flye, 

"  Ilee  hath  uponne  hvs  hoimor  sworne 
"  Thatt  thou  shalt  "surelie  die." 

'*  Wee  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles; 

"  Of  thatte  I  'in  not  affcarde  : 
'•  What  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space? 

*'  Tlianke  Jesu,  \  *m  prepar'd. 

"  Butte  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  hee's  not, 

*'  I  'de  ^iMinerdie  to-daie 
**  Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are, 

♦•  Tho'  1  should  lyve  for  aie." 

Thenne  Canterlone  hee  dydde  goe  out. 

To  telle  the  maror  straiie 
To  gett  all  thyiiges  ynne  rcddyness 

For  goode  Syr  Chajiescs  faic. 

Thcnne 
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Thcnne  Maister  Canynge  saughte  the  kynge. 

And  felle  down  onne  hys  knee  ; 
*'  I  'm  come,"  quoth  hee,  "  uiiio  your  i^race 

*•  To  move  your  clernencye." 

Thenne  quod  the  kynge,  **  Your  tale  spekeout, 
**  You  have  been  much  oure  friende  j 

'*  Wliatever  youre  requeste  may  bee, 
*'  We  vvylle  to  ytte  attende." 

* '  My  nobile  Hege  !   all  my  request 

*'  Ys  for  a  nobile  knyglite, 
"  Who,  tho'  may  hap  lie  has  done  wronge, 

*'  He  thoghte  ytte  stylle  was  ryghie  : 

•*  Hee  has  a  spouse  and  children  twaine, 

**  xMle  rewyn'd  are  for  a'ie  ; 
*•  Yff  thatt  you  are  resolv'd  to  lett 

**  Charles  Bawdin  die  to  daie." 

*'  Speke  nott  of  such  a  tray  tour  vile," 

The  kynge  ynne  fiiry  sayde  ; 
'*  Before  the  ev'uing  starre  doih  sheene, 

**  Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde ; 

"  Justice  does  loudlie  for  hym  calle 
•'  And  hee  shall  bave  hys  meede ; 

*'  Speke,  Maister  Canynge  !  wliatte  thynge  el^e 
"  Atte  present  doe  you  neede  ?'* 

**  My  nobile  liege  I"  goodc  Canynge  s^ayde, 

"  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
"  And  kiye  theyronne  rule  asyde, 

'*  Be  thyne  the  olyve  rodde. 

*'  Was  Godde  to  seiche  our  hertes  and  reines, 

••  The  best  were  synners  grete; 
*'  Cbrist's  vycarr  only  knowes  ne  synnc- 

"  Ynne  alle  tbys  mortall  state. 
f*  Let  mercie  rule  thyne  infante  roignc, 

'*  'Tvvylle  faste  thyecrovvnc  fulie  sure  ; 
'*  From  race  to  race  thy  faihrlie 

"  Alle  sov' reigns  shall  endure  : 
"  But  yff  wythebloode  and  slaughter  thou 

'•  Beginne  thy  infante  rejgne, 
'  Thy  crowne  uponne  thy  ctiildrennes  brows 

**  VV^yll  never  lohng  remayne."' 
'  Canynge,  awaie !  thys  traytour  vile 

•*  Has  scorn'd  my  pow'r  and  mec  j 
*'  Howe  c^nst  thou  thenne  for  such  a  manne 

"  Intrcate  my  clemehcye?" 
*•  My  noble  liege!  the  truly  brave 

"  Wylle  val'rous  actions  prize, 
"  Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  myndc, 

**  Altho'ynne  enemies." 
♦*  Canynge,  awaie  !  By  Godde  ynne  hcav'a 

*'  That  dydd  mce  beinge  gyve, 
*'  I  will  nott  taste  a  bitt  of  breade 

'*  Whilst  thys  8yr  Charles  dothe  lyve. 
*'  By  Marie,  and  all  Seinctps  ynne  heav'n,  . 

•*  Thys  sunne  shall  be  hys'Ia=te." 
Thenne  Canynge  dropt  a  brinie  tcaie. 

And  from  the  preseiice  paste. 
With  hertebrimm-fulle  of  gnawyhgc  grief, 

Hee  to  i^ir  Charles  dydd  goe, 
^nd  satte  hymm  down  uponne  a  stoole, 

^nd  teare*  beganac  to-flowe.  • 


'*  We  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles; 

**  Whatt  bootes  ytt  howe  or  wheime  ? 
**  Dethe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaine^fate 

*'  Of  all  wee  mortall  menne. 

*'  Save  why,  my  friend,  t hie  honest  soul 

'*  Kuns  overr  att  thyne  eye  ; 
**  Is  vtie  for  my  most  welcome  doome 

*'  Thatt  thou  dost  child-lyke  cryer" 

Quod  godlie  Canynge,  **  I  do  weepe, 

"  Thatt  thou  soe  soone  must  dye, 
**  And  le^tvethy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfc  j 

'•  'Tis  thys  thatt  wettes  myne  eye." 

**  Thenne  drie  the  tear«^  thatt  out  thyne e^c 
•'  From  godlie  fountaines  sprynge  ; 

**  Dethe  1  despise,  and  alle  the  pow'r  .  • 

*'  Of  Ldwarde,  traytour  kynge. 

**  Whan  throgh  the  tyrant's  welcom  means 

"  I  sliall  resjgne  my  lyfe, 
'*  The  fJodde  I  serve  wylle  soon  [^rovyde 

"  For  b4)the  mye  soinies  and  wife. 

'*  Before  1  sa^e  thy  lyghtsome  sunne, 

*'  Thys  was  appointed  mee  ; 
**  Shall  mortal  manne  repine  or  grudge 

**  What  Godde  ordeynes  to  bee? 

**  Howe  oft  ynne  battaile  have  I  stoode, 
**  Whan  thousands  dy'd  arounde  ; 

*'  Whan  smokynge  streams  of  crimson  bloode 
"  Imbrew'd  the  fatten'd  grounde  ! 

"  Howe  dydd  1  knowe  that  ev'ry  darte, 

"  That  cutte  the  airie  waie, 
*'  ii^Iyghte  notte  findc  passage  toe  my  harte,    . 

"  And  close  myne  eyes  for  aie  ? 
'*  And  shall  I  now,  for  feere  of  dethe, 

'*  Looke  wanne  and  bee  dysmasM? 
**  Ne  !  fronnn  my  herte  flie  childlyshe  feere, 
'    *<-  Be  alle  the  manne  display'd. 
"  Ah,  goddelyke  Henrie  1  Godde  forefende, 

•*  And  guarde  thee  and  thvne  sonne, 
"  Yff  'tis  hys  wylle  ;  but  vfiP  'tis  nott, 

**  Why  thenne  hys  wylle  be  doime, 
"  My  honeste  friende,  my  faulte  has  beene 

*'  To  serve  Godde  and  mye  prynce  ; 
**  And  thatt  I  no  tyme-ser^^eram, 

*'  My  dethe  wylle  soone  convynce, 
'*  Ynne  London  citye  was  1  borne, 

*'  Of  parents  of  gretc  note ; 
<*  My  fadre  dydd  a  nobile  arms 

"  Emblazon  onne  hys  cote  : 
"I  make  no  doubte  butt  he  ys  gone 

"  Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe  ; 
"  Where  wee  for  ever  shall  bee  blest, 

*'  From  oute  the  reech  of  woe  ; 
V  He  taught  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

**  Wylh  pilie  to  unite  ; 
'•  And  eke  hee  taughie  mce  howe  to  knowc 

*'  The  wronge  cause  fronnn  the  ryghte  ; 
**  Hee  taught  mee  wythe  a  prudent  hande 

**  To  feede  the  hungrie  poore, 
'*  Nc  lette  mye  servants  drive  awaie 

*'  Tin;  hangrie  froinme  my  doore  : 

11  h  4  ''  Ana 
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*  And  none  can  saye,  butt  all  mye  lyfe 
*'  Ihave  hys.w(jr(lyes  kept  j 
I  •**  And  sunam'q  the  actyonns  of  the  dale 
I      •*  Eche  nyghte  before  I  slept. 
*'  I  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her 

*' Yffldefyl'dherbeddc? 
*'  I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laie 
*•  Blacke  treason  onne  my  hedde. 
f*  Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  holie  eve, 

^'  Fromm  fleshe  I  dydd  refrayne; 
f  Whie  should  I  thenne  appea're  disraay'd 
**  To  leave  thys  worlde  of'payne? 

f*  Ne !  liapless  Henrie  !  I  rejoyce, 

"  I  shalle  ne  see  thye.dethe3 
^*  Moste  w^illynglie  in  thy  just  cause 

**  Do  I  resign  my  brethc. 

'*  Oh  fickle  people  !  rewyn'd  londe ! 

"  Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe  j 
**  While  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves, 

**  Thyie  brookes  wythe  bloude  wylle  flovve. 

**  Saie,  were  y^e  tyr'd  of  godlic  peape, 

•*  And  godlie  Ilenrie's  reigne, 
*'  Thatt  yon  dydd  choppe  your  easie  daies 

**  For  those  of  bloude  and  peyne? 

^*  Whatte  tho'  I  onne  a  sledde  bee  drawne, 

**  And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
**  I,  do  defye  the  traytoiir's  pow'r, 

**  He  can  ne  harm  my  rayndej 

•*  Wyatte  tho',  uphoisted  onne  a  pole, 
**  Mye  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  ayre, 

*'  And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 
*'  Charles  Bav^-din's  name  shall  bear; 

?*  Yet  ynne  the  holie  booke  above, 

*'  Whyche  tyme  can't  eat  awai, 
^*  There  wythe  the  servants  of  the  i,orde 

••  Mye  name  shall  lyve  for  aie 
**  Thenne  welcome  dethe  !  for  lyfe  eterne 

"  I  leve  thys  mortall  lyfe  3 
•*  Farewell,  vayne  worlde,  and  alle  that's  dcajre. 

**  Mye  sonnes  and  loving  wyfe  ! 
•'  Now  dethe  as  welcome  tomee  comes, 

'*  As  e'er  the  month  of  Male  j 
^'  Nor  woulde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyvp, 

"  Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  staie." 
Quod  Ganynge,  "  'Tys  a  goodjie  thynge 

*•  To  bee  prepar'd  to  die; 
f^  And  from  thys  worlde  of  peyne. and  grefe 

**  To  Godde  ynne  heaven  to  flie." 
And  riowe  the  bell  beganne  to  tolle. 

And  claryonnes  to.sounde; 
Syr  Charles  hee  hcrde  the  horses  feete 

A-prauncyng  onne  the  groiinde; 
And  juste  before  the  officers, 

Hys  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teeres  of  woe, 

Wythe  loude  and  dysmalle  dymie. 
V  Sweet  Florence  !  nowe  I  praie  forbere, 

"  Ynne  quiet  lett  mee  die  ; 
f  •  Praie  Godde,  that  every  Christian  soule 

?'  iV^aye  looke  onne  dethe  as  I 
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'*'  Sweet  Florence  !  why  these  brinie  tears  ; 

'     **  Theye  washc  my  soule  awaie, 

'f*  And  almost  make  mee  wishe  for  lyfe, 

'*  Wyth  thee,  swecte  dame,  to  staie. 
*'  'Tys  but  ajournie  I. shalle  goe 

'*  Untoe  the  laade  of  blyssc  ; 
•*  Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  hushande's  love, 

**  Receive  ihys  holie  kysse." 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'ring  ynne  he^  saie, 
Tremblynge  these  wordyes  spoke, 

"  Ah,  cruele  Edwarde  I  bloudie  kynge ! 
••  My  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke  : 

"  Ah,  sweete  Syr  Cha^lcis!  why  wylt  thou  gGe», 

**  Wythoute  thye  lovyinge  wyfe  ! 
*'  The  cruelle  a%-c  thatt  cuttes  thye  necke, 

**  Ytteke  shall  eiade  mye  lyfe>" 

And  nowe  the  officers  came  ynne 

To  brynge  Syr  Charles  awaie, 
Who  tnrnedd  toe  hys  lovynge  wyfe. 

And  thus  toe  her  dydd  saie  : 

**  I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe  ; 

**  Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above, 
'*  And  teache  thye  sonnes  to  feare  the  LtOrdej 

**  And  ynne  tfieyre  hertes  hym  love  : 

**  Teache  them  to  runue  the  nobile  race 

**  Thatt  I  theyre fader  runue: 
**  Florence!  should  dethe  thee  take— adiea! 

*'  Yee  officers,  lead  onne." 

Thenne  Florence  rav'd  as  anic  madde. 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tere  ; 
'*  Oh  !  staie,  my  husbande!  lordg!  and  lyfe!" 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  tearc ; 

'Till  tyredd  oute  wyth  ravyngejoiide, 

Shee  fellen  onne  the  llore ; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte. 

And  march'd  fromm  oute  the  dore. 
Upomie  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 

Wythe  lookes  fulle  brave  and  swete  ; , 
Lookes,  thatt  enshoone  ne  moe  concern 

Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 
Before  him  wient  the  conncil-mjenne, 

Ynne  scarlette  robes  and  golde. 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the.sujme, 

Muche  glorious  to  beholde  : 
The  Freers  of  Seincte  Auguslync  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghte, 
Alle  cladd  ynn  homehe  russett  vreedes^ 

Of  godlie  monkysh  plyghte  : 
Ynn  diffiraunt  paries  a  godlie  psaume 

Most  sweetlie  theye  dydd  chaunt ; 
Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles  came. 

Who  tun'd  the  strunge  batuunt. 
Thenne  fyve-apdr twenty  archers  came; 

Echone  i\ie  bowe  dydd  bende, 
From  rescue  of  kyugp Henries  friends, 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend. 
Bold  as  a  Jyon  came  Syx  Charles, 

Drayvn  on  a  clothe'-jayde  sledde. 
By  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  wj^ifce, 

W^yth  plumes  uponnc  theyre  hedde-^: 

Behynde 
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3ehynd  hyme  five-and-twentye  moe 

Of  archers  strouge  and  stouie, 
Wyth  beaded  bowe  echone  yniie  hande. 

Marched  ynne  goudlie  route  : 

Scincte  Janieses  PVeers  marched  next, 

Echone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunt.j 
Behynde  theyre  backs  syx  mynst relics  came, 

VVho  tun'd  the  strange  bataunt : 

Thence  came  the  maior  and  eldermcnne, 

Ynne. clothe  of  scarlett  deckt ; 
And  theyre  attendyng  menne  echone, 

Lyke  Easterae  princes  trickt : 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  dydd.thronge  ; 
The  wyndowes  were  all  full  of  heddcs. 

As  Ace  dydd  passe  alonge. 

And  wherine  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  crosse, 
Syr  Charles  dydd  turne  and  saie, 

**  O  Thou,  thatt  s^ivest  manne  fromme  synne, 
**  Wash  maye  soulc  clean  thys  daye." 

Att  the  grete  mynster  windovve  sat 

The  kynge  ynn  mycle  state. 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  mogt  welcom  fate. 

Soon  as  the  sledde  drewe  nygh  enowe, 
Thatt  Edwardc  hee  rnyghte  heare. 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  uppe. 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare  : 

**  Thou  seest  mee,  Edwarde!  tray  tour  vile ! 

*•  Expos'd  to  infaniie; 
•*  But  be  assiir'd,  disloyall  manne  ! 

*•  I  'm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee. 
"  Bye  fonk  prncecdyngs,  murtlre,  bloude, 

**  Thou  weaxest  nowc  a  crovvne, 
'•  And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  dye, 

**  By  powc^  nott  thync  owne. 
"  Thou  thynlsest  I  shall  dye  to-daie ; 

"  1  have  beene  dede,  till  nowe, 
"  And  soon  shall  ly  ve  to  weare  a  crowne 

**  For  aie  uponne  my.  browe  : 

"  "J^Vhylst  tbo.u,  perhapps  forsome  few  yeares, 

•*  Shalt  rije  ,thys  fickle  lande 
'•*•*  To  lett  theij;!  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rule 

**  Twixt  kynge  and  tyrant  hande  : 
*»*:*  Thj'e  pow'r  ,uiiju6t,'thou  traytour  slave  ! 

**  Shall  faUe  onne  thy  owne  hedde." 
Fronmxi  out  of  Jiea/yng  of  the  kynge 

Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 

Kyngc  lidwarde's  soule  rush'd  to  hys  face  , 

Hee  tum'd  hys  head  awaie. 
And  to  hys  brpjer  Gloucester 

Hee  thus  dyd(^.  spckti  and  saie  : 

"  To  hina  that  soe-much-dreaded  dethe 

^  Ne  i^hastlie.  terrors  brynge, 
*  Beholde  the  ma«ne!  hee  spake  the  truthe, 

' '  Hee's  greater  than  a.  kynge ! 


"  So  lett  hym  die !"  Duke  Richard  sayde ; 

'*  And  maye  echone  our  foes 
*'  Bcnde  downe  Uieyre  nccke?  to  blovidie  cxe, 

*'  And  feede  the  carryon  crowes." 
And  now  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 

Syr  Charles  uppe  tiie  hyghe  hylle ! 
The  exe  dydd  gtisterr  ynne  the  sunne, 

Hys  prelious  bloude  to  spylie. 
Syr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaffold  goe. 

As  uppe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  victorye,  bye  val'rous  chiefs 

Gain  d  in  the  bloudie  warre  : 
And  to  the  people  hee  dydd  saie» 

*'  Beholde  you  see  mee  dye 
"  For  servynge  loyally  mye  kyiige, 

**  Mye  kynge  most  rightfullie. 
**  As  longe  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  lande, 

'*  Ne  c[uiet  you  wyllc  knowe  ; 
'  *  Your  sonnes  and  husbaudes  shall  be  sbynef, 

**  And  brook es  withe  bloude  shalle  flowe. 
•*  You  leave  youre  goode  and  lawfulle  kynge, 

*'  Whenne  ynne  adversitye  ; 
'*  Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  true  cause  stycke, 

*'  And  for  the  true  cause  dye." 
Thenne  hee,  wyth  preestes,  uponne  his  knees, 

A  pray'r  to  Godde  dydd  make, 
Beseechynge  hym  unto  hymselfe 

Hys  partynge  soule  ta  take. 
Then  kneelynge  tbwne,  he  layd  hys  keede 

Most  seemlie  onne  the  blocke  ; 
Whyche  fromme  hys  bodie  fayre  at  once 

The  able  heddes-manne  stroke  ! 
And  oute  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe. 

And  rounde  the  scaffolde  twyne ; 
And  tfars,  enow  to  washe  't  awaie, 
•     Dydd  flowe  fromme  each  mann's  eyne. 
'Tlic  bloudie  exe  hys  bodie  fayre 
(     Ynnto  foure  parties  cutte ; 
jAnd  ev'rye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde 
'     Upon  a  pole  was  putte. 
One  parte  dydd  rotte  onne  Kynwulph-hylle^ 

One  onne  the  mynster-tower. 
And  one  from  ofl"  the  castlc-gate 

The  crowen  dydd  devoure  : 
The  other  onne  Seyncte  Powlc's  goode  ^te, 

A  dreery  spectacle ; 
•His  hedde  was  plac'd  onne  the  hygh  crosse, 

Ynne  hyghe-streete  most  nobile. 
Thus  was  the  end  of  BaAvdin's  fate  j 

Godde  prosper  long  our  kynge, 
And  grant  hee  may,  wyth  Bawdin's  saule, 

Ynne  heaven  Godd's  mercie  synge ! 


§  90.    The  Mijnstrclles  Son^e  in  ^IIa,  aTn^ 

gycal  Enterludc.    Chatterton,  &j:. 
O  !  SYNGE  untoe  mv  roundelaie, 
O  !  droppe  the  bryrue  teare  wythe  Ulte,. 

(Daunce  ne  moe  itta  hallie  dale, 
Lycke  a  reynynge  (a)  r^ver  bec» 
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Mie  love  ys  deride, 
Gonnc  to  hvs  doathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 
Black  hys  cryne  (h)  as  the  wyntcre  nyght, 
Whyte  liys  rode  (c)  as  tlie  sommer  snowe, 
Rodclc  hys  face  as  ttie  moniynge  lyghte, 
Cale  he  lyes  ynne  the  ]e;rave  belowe. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 
Swote  hys  tongue  as  the  throstles  note, 
Quycke  ynne  daunce  as  thought  cann  bee, 
i)ertc  his  tabonre,  codgelle  stole, 

0  !  hee  lys  hie  the  vvyllowe-tree. 

Mie  love  ys  detde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Harke!  the  ravenne  fla|)pes  hys  \vynge. 

In  the  briered  dell  belowe  ; 

Ilarke  !  the  dethe-owlo  loude  dothe  synge. 

To  the  nvghte-niares  as  theie  goe, 
ISlie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gone  to  hvs  deaihe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-iree. 

See  !  the  whyte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie  j 

VVhyterre  ys  mie  true  loves  shroude  ; 

Whytorre  yanue  the  inornynge  skie, 

Whyterre  yainie  the  eveuynge  cloude. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  vvyllowe-tree, 

Heere,  upon  mie  true  loves  grave, 

Schalle  the  baren  tlcurs  be  jayde, 

]S"e  onehallie  scynctc  to  save 

Al  the  celness  of  a  mayde. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  his  deatlie-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Wythe  mie  hondes  1  '11  dent  the  bricres 

Bouuile  hys  hallie  corse  tp  gre, 

CJupliante  fairie,  lyghte  your  fyres, 

Heere  mie  boddie  stille  schalle  bee. 
^lie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acorne-coppe  and  thorne, 

Drayne  niy  hartys  bla>dde  awaie  j 

Lyfe  andall  yttesgoode  I  scorne, 

Daunce  hie  nete,  or  feaste  by  dale. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Water  Avytches,  crownede  wythe  reytes  ((l)^ 

Bere  mce  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 

1  die  ;  I  comme  ;  mie  true  love  w 
Thos  the  damselle  spake,  and  dyed. 
(h)  Hair.  (h)  Arme4i  Rpinted. 
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Churns  in  Goddwyn,  a  Tragedie.  ' 
Chatterton,  &c. 

Whan    Freedom,    dreste    yn    blodde-steyned 
veste. 
To  everie  knyghte  her  warre-songc  sunge, 
Uponne  her  hedde  wvlde  wedes  were  spredde  ; 
A  gorie  anlace  by  her  honge. 

She  daunced  onne  the  heathe  ; 
She  hearde  the  voice  of  deatlie ; 
Pale-eyned  Affryghte,  hys  harte  of  silver  hue, 
In  vayneassayledfpj  herl>osomtoacale^]);[woe. 
She  hearde  o'nflemed  (gj  the  shriekynge  voice  of 
And  sadnesse  ynne  the  owlette  shake  the  dale. 
She  shooke  the  burled  (h)  speere. 
On  hie  she  jestefz";  her  sheelde. 
Her  foemenfjj  all  apnere, 
And  fi\r/.e(k)  along  tne  feclde. 
Power,  wythe  h:s  htd(od(I)  straught  ('m j  ynto 
the  skyes,  [starre. 

Hys  speere  a  sonne-beame,  and  hys  sheelde  a 
Alyche  (n)     twaie  (oj    brendeyng  (p)    gron- 
fyres  (q)  rolls  hys  eyes,  [to  waf . 

Chaftes  (r)  with  hys  yronue  feete,  ^nd  soundes 
She  syitcs  upon  a  rocke, 
She  bendes  before  hys  speere 
She  ryses  from  the  shocke, 
V\  ielflyng  her  own  yn  ay  re. 
Hardcas  the  thonder  dothe  she  drive  ytte  on,_ 
VVytte  scillye  f.O  wympled  ('/^  gies  ("«>  ytte  to 
hvs  crowne,  (ys  gon, 

Mys  longe  sharpe  speere,  his  spreddyng  sheelde 
lie  falles,  and  fallynge  roUeththousandesdown. 
War,  goarc.-faced  war,  bip  envie  burld  (xj, 
arist  (if), 
Hys  feerie  heaulme  fzj  poddynge  to  the  ayre, 
Tenne  bl^ddie  arrowes  ynne  hvs  streynynge  fyst, 


§  94.     Grongar  Hill.    Dy,er, 

SiLjiNT  Nymph  !  with  curious  eye. 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van. 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man, 
V^ainting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
W  hile  the  yellow  linnet  sings  j 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  T\Iuse. 
Now,  Avhile  Phrebus  riding  high,  - 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  ^nd  sky, 
Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song. 
Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong  j 
Grongar  !  in  whose  mossy  cells. 
Sweetly  musing  Quiet  dwells ; 
Grongar  !  in  whose  silent  shade. 
For  the  mo^ost  iVluse^  made. 


00  Like. 

(c)  Complexion.  jfOHoistedonhighjraised.^o)  Two. 

(d)  Water- flags.  (j)  Foes,  enemies.  (p)  Flaming. 
(*)  Endeavoured.             Ck)  Fly.                               (q)  Meteors. 

(/)  Freeze.  (l)  Head.  (r)  Beats,  stamps. 

C^j  Undismayed.  fmj  Stretched.  (s)  Clqsely. 


(t)  Mantled,  covered, 
(w)  Guides. 
(x)  Armed. 
(11)  Arose. 
(i)  Hplpiet. 


Sq 


BooKlI.        DIDACTIC,  DESCRIPTIVE,    &c. 

So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still. 

As  the  fountain  of  a  rill, 

Sal  upon  a  flow'ry  bed, 

"With  my  liand  boiieaih  my  head, 

■yVhile  stray'd  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood. 

Over  mead  and  over  wood. 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Till  contemplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  chequer'd' sides  1  wind, 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind  ; 
And  groves  and  grottos,  where  I  lay. 
And  vistas  shooting  i)eams  of  day. 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale, 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal ; 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fate  ! 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height, 
Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  skies, 
And  lessen  as  the  others  rise. 
Still  the  prospect  wider  spread«. 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads  j 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still, 
And  sinks  »he  newly-risen  hill. 
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Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow 
What  a  landscape  lies  l)elovv  ! 
No  clouds,  no  vapors,  intervene  ; 
But  the  gay,  the  open  scene 
5  the  face  of  Nature  sho 


Does  the  face  ot  lAJaturc  snow 
Jn  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow  ; 
And,  swelling  lo  embrace  the  lights 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  cHH's  arise. 
Proudly  tow'ring  in  the  skies  ; 
Rushing  from  the  vvwods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires  : 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain  head?. 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  tiie  flocks, 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rock?. 

Below  me  trees  unnumber'd  rise. 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes  : 
'J'he  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew  : 
The  slender  fjr  that  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak  w  ith  broad  spread  boughs 
And,  beyond  the  purple  grove. 
Haunt  of  PhilUs,  queen  of  love  ! 
jGaudy  as  the  op'ning  dawn. 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 
On'wlilch  a  dark  hill,  sleep. and  high,    • 
Ijolds  and  charms  the  wand'ring  eye. 
l^eep  are  his  feet  iii  Towy's  flood ; 
His  sides  are  cloth'd  with  waving  wood  j 
And  antient  towiTs  crown  his  brow. 
That  cast  an  awfid  look  below  ; 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps. 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps : 
So  both  in  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  hnd.' 

'Tis  now  the  jraven's  bleak  abode, 
'Tis  now  til'  apartment  of  the  toad  ; 
xVnd  there  the  fo.K  securely  feeds. 
And  there  the  pois'nous  adder  breeds, 
ronceal'd  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 
WHiile,  ever  and  anon,  there  fidls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  aioulder'd  walls. 


Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low. 
And  level  lays  the  Uifty  brow, 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete. 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  : 
But  transient  is  the  sijiile  of  Fate  I     . 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sun-beam  in  a  w  inter's  day, 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
lietween  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 
And  see  the  rivers,  how  they  run 
Thro'  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun  1 
Sometimes  swift,  sonietimes  slow, 
W^ave  succeedingwave,  .they  go, 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep, 
1  Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep  I 
I  Th4is  is  Nature's  vesture  wrought. 
To  instruct  our  wand'ring  thought, 
I  Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay, 
I  To  disperse  our  cxires  away. 
i      luer  charming,  ever  new. 
When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view  ! 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow. 
The  woody  vallie:},  warm  and  low  ; 
The  \vindy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushmg  on  -the  sky  I 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruin'd  tow'r. 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bow'r  ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm. 
Each  give  each  a  double  charm, 
As  pearls  upon  an  Klhiop's  arm. 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side. 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evennig  gilds  the  tide. 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  !  , 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye  I 
A  step-,  methinks  may  pass  the  stream. 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem  : 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  face, 
Ey'd  through  Hope's  deluding  glass 
As  yon  sunnnits  soft  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colors  of  the  air, 
Which,  to  those  who  journey  near, 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear  ; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way  ; 
The  present  's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

Omay  I  with  myself  agree. 
And  never  covet  what  I  see  ! 
Content  me  with  a  humble  shade, 
My  passions  tam'd, my  wisiies  laid  : 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 
'Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high, 
As  on  the  mo.urHarn  turf  I  lie  ; 
While  the  wanton  Zephyr  sings. 
And  in  the  v.vle  perfumes  his  wings  j 
Wbile  the  waters  umrtnur  deep  ; 
\^*hile  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep  j 
While  the  l)irds  mdiounded  fly, 
.\nd  with  music  till  the  sky, 
N<Jw,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts  !   be  great  who  will ; 
Search  fur  peace  with  all  \our  skill ; 


OpGT) 
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Open  wifk:  the  lofty  daor, 

Stek  her  on  the  marble  floor : 

In  vain  ye  search,  she  is  not  there  ; 

In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  Care  I 

Grass  and  flower  Quiet  treads, 

On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads, 

Alonjj  with  Pleasure  close  allied. 

Ever  l)y  each  other's  side  ; 

And  otien,  by  the  murm'rijig  rill. 

Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still. 

Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 


§  Q3.     A  Monodtf  on  the  Death  of  his  Lady. 
By  George  Lord  Lyttleton. 

•  Ipse  cava  solans  agrum  testudine  amorem, 
'  Te,  dulcis,  conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  secum, 

*  Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat.' 

At  length  escap'd  from  ev'ry  human  eye. 
From  ev'ry  duty,  ev'ry  care,  [share, 

That  in  my  mournful  thoughts  might  claim  a 
Or  force  my  tears  their  flowing  stream  to  dry; 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  this  embow'ring  shade. 
This  lone  retreat  for  tender  sorrow  made, 
I  now  may  give  my  burthen'd  heart  relief. 

And  pour  forth  all  my  stores  of  grief ; 
Of  grief  surpassing  every  other  woe, 
Faras  the  purest  bliss,  the  happiest  love. 

Can  on  the  ennobled  mind  bestow. 

Exceeds  the  vulgar  joys  that  move 
Our  gross  desires,  inelegant  and  low. 
Ye  tufted  groves,  ye  gently-falling  rills. 

Ye  high  o'crshadowing  hills, 
Ye  lawns  gay-smiling  with  eternal  green. 

Oft  have  you  my  Lucy  seen  ! 
But  never  shall  you  now  behold  her  more : 

Nor  will  she  now,  with  fond  delight. 
And  taste  refin'd,  your  rural  charms  explore. 
Clos'd  are  those  beauteous  eyes  ia  endless  nijj,ht, 
Thosebeauteouse)^s,wherebeaming  us'd  toshme. 
Hcason's  pure  light,  and  Virtue's  spark  divine. 

Oft  would  the  Dryads  of  these  woods  rejoice 

To  hear  her  heavenly  voice  ; 
For  her  despising,  when  she  deigned  to  sing. 

The  sweetest  songsters  of  ihe  spring  ; 
The  woodlark  and  the  linnet  plcas'd  no  more: 
The  nightingale  was  mute, 
A.nd  ev  ry  slicpherd's  flute 
Was  cast  in  silent  scorn  away. 
While  all  attended  to  her  sweeter  lay. 
Ye  larks  and  linnets,  now  resume  your  song: 
And  thou,  melodious  Philomel, 
Again  thy  pUintive  story  tell  ; 
For  death  has  stopp'd  that  tuneful  tongue. 
Whose  music  could  alone  your  warbiing  notes 
In  vain  I  look  around,  Lt'xcel. 

O'er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  descry  : 
Where  oft  we  us'd  to  walk  ; 
Where  ©ft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky ; 


Nor  by  yon  fountain's  side. 

Nor  where  its  wMters  glide 
A.lon{^  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  found  : 
In    all    the     widc-stretch'd    prospects    ample 

No  more  my  mournful  eye         [bound. 

Can  aught  of  her  espy. 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 

O  shades  of  Hagley,  where  is  now  your  bo?5t  ? 

Your  bright  inhabitant  is  lost. 
You  she  prcferr'd  to  all  the  guy  resorts 
Where  female  vanity  might  wish  to  shine. 
The  pomp  of  cities,  and  the  pride  of  courts. 
Idcr  modest  beauties  shimn'd  the  public  eye; 

To  your  sequester'd  dales. 

And  flower-embroider'd  vales. 
From  an  admiring  world  she  chose  to  fly. 
With  Nature  there  retjr'd,  and  Nature's  Gpdj 

The  silent  paths  of  wisdom  trod. 
And  banish'd  cvcr>'  passion  from  her  breast ; 

But  those,  the  gentlest  and  the  best, 
Whose  holy  flames  with  energy  divine 
The  virtuous  heart  enliven  and  improve. 
The  conjugal  and  the  maternal  love. 

Sweet  babes!  who  like  the  little  playful  fawns. 
Where    wont  to    trip  along  these    verdant 
By  your  delighted  mother's  side,  ri»Avns, 
Who  now  your  infant  steps  shall  guide? 
Ah!  where  is  now  thehand,whose  tender  care. 
To  every  virtue  would  have  form'd  your  youth. 
And  strew'd  with  flow'rs  the  thorny  ways  of 
truth  ? 
O  loss  beyond  repair  I 
O  wretched  father  !  left  alone. 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune,  and  thy  own! 
How  shall  thy  weaken'd  mind,  oppress'd  witli 
And, drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  grave,  [woe, 
Perform  the  duties  that  ypy  doubly  owe. 
Now,  she,  alas !   is  gone, 
FromfoUyandfrom  vice  theirhclpless  age  to  save  ? 

Where  were  ye,  Muses,whenrelentlessFat« 
From  these  fond  armsyour  fair  disciple  tore; 
From  these  fond  arms,  that  vainly  strove 
With  hapless  ineffectual  love. 
To  guard  her  bosom  from  the  mortal  blow? 
Could  not  your  ftivoring  pow'r,  Aonian 
maids, 
Couldnot,alas!  your  power  prolong  her  date; 
For  whom  so  oft, in  these  mspiring  shades. 
Or  under  Camden'smoss-clad mountains  hoar. 
You  open'd  all  your  sacred  store  ; 
Whate'er  your  antient  sages  taught, 
Your  antient  bards  sublimely  thought 
And  bade  her  raptur'd  breast  with  all  your 
spirit  glow  ? 

Nor  then  did  Pindus  or  Castalia's  plain. 
Or  Aganippe's  fount,  your  steps  detain, 
Nor  in  the  Thespian  valleys  did  you  play  j 

Nor  then  on  Mincio's  *  bank 

Beset  with  osier's  dank. 


The  Mincio  runs  by  Maatua,  the  birth-place  of  VirgU, 


Nof 
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Nor    where  Clitiimnus  *  rolls  his  gentle 
stream. 

Nor  where,  through  hanglno;  woods. 
Steep  Anio  f  pours  his  floods, 
Kor  yet  where  Meles  |  or  llissus  §  stray. 
Ill  does  it  now  beseem, 
That,  of  yoiir  guardian  care  bereft. 
To  dire  disease  and  death  your  darling  should 
be  left. 
Now  what  avails  it,  that  in  early  bloom. 
When  light  fantastic  toys 
Arc  all  hcT  sex's  Joys, 
With  you  she  search'd  the  wit  of  Greece 
and  Rome ; 
And  all  that  in  her  latter  days. 
To  emulate  her  antient  praise, 
ItaUa's  happy  genius  could  produce; 
Or  what  the  Gallic  fire 
Bright  sparkling  could  inspire, 
By  all  the  Graces  temper'd  and  refin'd  3 
Or  what,  in  Britain  's  islo. 
Most  favor'd  with  your  smile. 
The  pow'rs  of  Reason  and  of  Fancy  join'd 
To  full  perfection  have  conspir'd  to  raise  ? 

Ah  !  what  is  now  the  use 
Of  all  those  treasures  that  cnrich'd  her  mind. 
To  black  Oblivion's  gloom  for  ever  now  con- 
signed ! 
At  least,  ye  Nine,  her  spotless  name 

'Tis  yours  from  death  to  save, 
And  in  the  temple  of  immortal  Fame 
With  golden  characters  her  worth  engrave. 

Come  then,  ye  virgin  sisters,  come. 
And  strew  with  choicest  flow'rs  her  hal- 

iow'd  tomb ; 
But  foremost  thou,  in  sable  vestment  clad, 
Witli  accents  sweet  and  sad,  [urn 

Thou  plaintive  Muse,  whom  o'er  his  Laura's 

Unaappy  Petrarch  eall'd  to  mourn  ; 
O  come,  and  to  this  fairer  Laura  pay 
A  more  impassion'd  tear,  a  more  pathetic  lay  ! 
Tell  how  each  beauty  of  her  mind  and  face 
Was   brighten'd    by  some   sweet  peculiar 
How  eloquent  in  ev'ry  look  [grace  ! 

Thro'  her  expressive  eyes  her  soul  distinctly 

spoke ! 
Tell  how  her  manners,  by  the  world  refin'd, 
l^eft  all  the  taint  of  modish  vice  behind. 
And  make  each  charm  of  pollsh'd  courts 
With  candid  Truth's  simplicity,        [agree 
And  uneorrupted  Innocence  I 
Tell  how  to  more  than  manly  sense 
'I         She  join'd  the  sofi'ning  influence 
;         Of  more  than  female  tenderness  : 

How,  in  the  thoughtless  days  of  wealth  and  joy, 
i     Which  oft  the  care  of  others'  good  destroy ; 
Her  kindly-melting  heart. 


To  every  want,  and  every  woe, 
To  guilt  itself  when  in  distress, 
The  balm  of  pity  would  impart : 
And  ail  relief  that  bounty  could  be-^tow  ! 
E'en  for  the  kid  or  lamb,  that  pour'd  its  life 
Beneath  the  bloody  knife. 
Her  geulle  tears  would  fall  ;  [to  all. 

Tears,  from  sweet  V^irtue's  source,   benevolent 
Not  only  good  and  kind, 
But  strong  and  elevated  was  her  mind  ! 
A  spirit  that  with  noble  pride 
Could  look  superior  down 
On  Fortune's  suiile  or  frown  ; 
That  could,  without  regret  or  pain. 
To  Virtue's  lowest  duty  sacrifice 
Or  Interest  or  Ani-bition's  highest  prize  j 
That,  injur'd  orotlendetl,  never  tried 
Its  dignity  by  vengeance  to  maintain. 
But  by  magnanimous  disdain, 
A  wit  that,  temperately  bright. 
With  inoffensive  ligiit 
All  pleasing  shone  ;  nor  ever  pass'd 
The  decent  bounds  tliat  W'isdom's  sober  hand, 
And  sweet  Benevolence's  mild  command. 
And  basliful  Modesty,  before  it  cast. 
A  prudence  undeceiving,  imdecciv'd. 
That  nor  too  little  nor  too  nmch  believ'd  ; 
Tliat  scorn'd  unjust  Suspicion's  coward  fear. 
And,  without  weakness,  knew  to  be  shjcere. 
Such  Lucy  was,  when  in  her  fairest  days, 
Amidst  th'  acclaim  of  universal  praise. 

In  life's  and  glory's  freshest  bloom,  [tomb. 
Death  came  remorseless  on,  and  sunk  her  to  the 
So,  where  the  silent  streams  of  Liris  glide, 
In  the  soft  bosom  of  Campania's  vale, 
When  now  the  wint'ry  tempests  all  are  fled. 
And  genial  summer  breathes  her  gentle  gale. 
The  verdant  orange  lifts  its  beauteous  head  ; 
From  ev'ry  branch  the  balmy  flow'rets  rise. 
On  ev'ry  bough  the  golden  fruits  are  seen  ; 
With  odors  sweet  it  fills  the  smiling  skies. 
The  wood-nymphs  tend  it,  and  th'  Idalian 

queen : 
But,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  blooming  pride, 
A  sudden  blast  from  Apenninus  blows. 
Cold  with  perpetual  snows  ;         [aud  di«s. 
The  tender  blighted  plant  shrinks  up  its  leaves. 
Arise,  O  Petrarch !  from  th'  Elysian  bow'rs. 
With  never-fading  myrtles  twin'd. 
And  fragrant  with  ambrosial  flow'rs. 
Where  to  thy  Laura  thou  again  art  join'd  ; 
Arise,  and  hither  bring  the  silver  lyre, 

Tun'd  by  ihy  skilful  hand. 
To  the  soft  notes  of  elegant  desire. 
With  which  o'er  many  a  land 
Was  spread  the  fame  of  thy  disast'rous  love  ; 
To  me  resign  the  vocal  -shoil. 


•*  The  Clitumnus  1«  a  river  of  Umbria,  tlie  residence  of  Propertius. 
t  The  Anio  runs  Through  Tibur  or  Tivoli,  where  Florace  had  a  villa. 

i  The  Meles  is  a  river  ol  Ionia,  from  whence  Homer,  supposed  to  be  born  oa  it*  bank*,  i-s  called 
JMellisigenes. 
S  The  Uiisus  is  a  r'tvet  at  Athens* 

And 
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And  teach  my  sorrows  to  relat« 
Their  melancholy  tale  so  well, 
As  may  e'en  things  inanimate. 


Rough  mffinitain  oaks,  and  desert  rock 


[move, 
to  piiy 

Whatwcre,alas !  thyw^oescomparMtomine  ? 
To  thee  thy  mistress  in  the  hlissfnl  band 

Of  Hymen  never  gave  lier  hand  ; 
The  joy?  ofwedded  love  were  never  thine. 
In  thy  flomestic  care 
She  never  bore  a  share, 
Nor  with  endearing  art 
Would  heal  thy  wounded  heart 
Of  every  secret  grief  that  fester'd  there  : 
Nor  did  her  fond  aftection  ©n  the  bed 
Ofsickness  waich  thee,and  thy  languid  head 
Whole  nights  on  her  unwearied  armsustain. 
And  charm  away  the  sense  of  pain  : 
Nor  did  she  crown  your  mutual  Hame 
With  pledges  dear,  and  with  a  lather's  tender 
name. 
O  best  of  Avives !  O  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  when  thy  virgin-charms 
Were  yielded  to  my  arms  : 
How  can  my  soul  endure  the  loss  of  thee  ? 
How  m  the  world,  to  me  a  desert  grown, 

Aijaiidon'd  and  alone. 
Without  my  sweet  companioa  can  I  live! 

Without  thy  lovely  smile. 
The  dear  reward  of  every  virtuous  toil, 
W'hat  j)leasure  now  can  pall'd  Ambition  give? 
EVn  the  dellohiod  sense  of  well-earn'd  praise, 
Unshar'd  by  the«,  no  more  my  lifeless  thoughts 
could  raise. 
For  my  dlsiracted  mind 
What  succor  can  1  find  ? 
Oh  whom  for  consolation  shall  I  call  ? 
Support  me,  ev'ry  friend  ; 
Your  kind  assistance  lend. 
To  bear  the  weight  of  this  oppressive  woe. 

Alas  !  each  friend  of  mine, 
INfy  dear  de[)arted  love,  so  much  was  tliine, 
Tiiiat  none  has  any  comfort  to  bestow. 
;My  books,  the  best  relief 
In  every  other  grief. 
Arc  now  with  your  idea  sadden'd  all  : 
Each  favorite  author  we  together  read 
My    torlur'd    memory  wounds,  and  speaks  of 
Jjuey  tlead. 
We  were  the  happiest  pair  of  human  kind  : 
The  rolling  year  its  various  course  perform'd 

And  back  returned  again  ; 
Another,  and  another,  smrHng  came, 
And  saw  our  happiness  unchang'd  remain. 

Still  in  her  golden  chain 
Harmonious  Concord  did  our  wishes  bind  : 
Our  studies,  pleasures,  taste  the  same. 

O  fatal,  fatal  stroke! 
That  all  this  pleasing  fabric  Love  had  rais'd 

Of  rare  felicity. 
On  which  even  wanton  Vice  with  envvgar'd, 
ATjdeveryichemeof  blis?ourheartshudform'd, 
With  soothing  hope  for  many  a  future  day, 
i  n  unc  sad  moment  broke  I 


Yet,  O  my  soul  !  thy  rising  murmurs  stay  ; 
Nor  dare  th'  all-wise  Disposer  to  arraign. 
Or  against  bis  supreme  decree 
With  impious  grief  complain, 
That  all  thyfull-blownjoysat  once  shouldiade. 
Was  his  most  righteous  will — and  be  that  will 
obey'd. 

Would  thy  fond  love  his  grace  to  her  control. 
And,  in  these  low  abodes  of  sin  and  pain. 

Her  pure  exalted  soul, 
Unjustly,  for  thy  partial  good,  detain  ? 
No  —  rather  strive  thy  grovelling  mind  to  raise 

Up  to  that  vmclouded  blaze. 
That  heavenly  radiance  of  eternal  night. 
In  which  enihron'd  she  now  with  pity  sees, 
How  frail,  how  insecure,  how  slight. 
Is  every  .mortal  bliss  ? 

Even  Love  itself,  if  rising  by  degrees 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  this  imperfect  state. 

Whose  fleeting  joys  so  soon  must  end. 
It  does  not  to  its  sovereign  good  ascend. 

Rise  then,  my  soul,  with  hope  elate. 
And  seek  those  regions  of  serene  delight. 
Whose  peaceful  })ath,  and  ever-open  gate. 
No  feet  but  those  of  harden'dGuilt shall  miss: 
There  Death  himself  thy  Lucy  shall  restore; 
There  yield  up  all  his  pow'r  ne'er  to  divide  you 
more. 


§  94.     A  JVintcr  Piece.    Anon. 

It  was  a  winter's  evening,  and  fast  came  down 
the  snow,  [did  blow  ; 

And  keenly  o'er  the  wide  heath  the  bitter  blast 

When  a  damsel  all  forlorn,  quite  bewilder'd  in 
herwav,  [did  say : 

Press'd  her  baby  to  her  bosom,  and  sadly  thus 

'*  Oh!  cruel  was  my  father,  that  shut  his  door 
on  me,  [could  see  ; 

And  cruel  was  my  mother,  that  such  a  sight 

And  cruel  is  the  wini'ry  wind,  that  chills  my 
heart  with  cold  ;  [for  gold! 

But  crueller  than  all,  the  lad  that  left  my  love 

Hush,  hush,  my  lovely  baby,  and  warm  thee  in 
my  breast ;  [distrest ! 

Ah,  little  thitiks  thy  father  how  saflly  we're 
For,  cruel  as  he  is,  did  he  know  but  how  we  fare. 
He'd  shield   us  in    his  arms  from  this  bitter 
piercing  air. 

Cold.coldmydearestjewcl !  thy  little  life  is  gone: 
Oh  let  my  tears  revive  thee,  so  warm  that  trickle 

down  :  [fore  they  fall : 

My  tears  that  gush  so  warm,  oh  they  freeze  be- 
Ah  wretched,  w  retched  mother !  thou  'rt  now 

bereft  of  all.'' 

Then  down  she  sunk  despairing  upon  the  drift- 
ed snow,  [loud  her  woe  : 

And,   wrung  with    killing  anguish,  lamented 

She  kiss'd  her  babe's  pale  lips,  and  laid  it  by 
her  side : 

Then  cast  her  eye?  to  heaven,  then  bow'd  her 
head,  anct  died. 

§97. 
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5  95.     The  School  Mistress. 


hi  Imitathn  of  Spenser. 
Shenstone. 


Auditae  voces,  vagitus  et  ingens, 
[nfantumque  animaE  fi^ntes  in  limine  primo.  Virg. 
Ah  i^e  !  full  socely  is  my  heart  forlorn. 

To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies, 
While  partial  Fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 
Dee<ls  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprize  : 

Lend  me  thy  clarion,  Goddess  !  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies  ; 
Such  as  r  oft  have  chanced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dtill  obscurity. 

In ev'ry  village,  mark'd  with  little  spire, [fame, 
i      Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shade  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  School-misiress 
name ; 
"Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame  : 
They  gri even  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Aw'd  by  the  pow'r  of  this  relentless  dame. 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent,[shent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely 
And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchin  tree, 

WhichLearningnearherlittle  dome  did  stow, 
Whrlome  a  twig  of  small  regard  lo  see, 

Tho'  i>ow  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flovr. 
And  work  the.  simple  vassals  mickle  woe  ^ 
.For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  thai 
blew;  -  [lovj  ; 

But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat 
And,  as  they  look'd,  they  found  tlieir  horror 
grew. 
And  shap'd  it  into  rocfs,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 
So  have  I  seen.  Cwho  has  not^  may  conceive) 
A  lifeless  phantom  near  a  garden  plac'd  ;. 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave, 

Of  sport,  of  song,  oi  pleasure,  of  repast  f 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  whe«l,  they  look 
aghast ; .  ' 
Sad  servitude  !  Such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e'er  taste  ! 
Ne  superstition  clog  his  da<ice  of  ^y, 
Ne  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy  ! 
Neat -to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 
On  which  the  tribe  theirgambols  do  display ; 
And'at  the  door  impris'ning  board  is  seen. 

Lest  weakly  wightriofsmallersizcshouldstray, 
Eiigpr,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day!  [sound. 
The  noises,  intermix'd,  which  thence  re- 
Do  Learning's  little  tenement  betray; 

Where  sits  the  dame,  disguis'd  in  look  pro- 
found [around. 
\nd  eyes  her  Fair)"  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel 
Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 

lMnl)kMn  right -uieet  of  decency  does  yield  : 
llrr  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowc, 
>    As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field  : 
Arid  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
;     Tway  birqhin  sprays,  with  anxious  fearen- 
tn  iii*d» 
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With  dark  distrust, ^jnd  sad  repentance  fiU'd, 
And  sted  fast  hate,  and  sharp  affl  iction  join'd , 
And  fury  uncontrol'd,  and  chastisement  unkind, 
r    Few  but  have  kcnn'd,  in   semblance    meet 
pourtray'd. 
The  childish  faces  of  old  JEol's  train. 
Libs,  Notus,  Anster  *  :  these  in  frowns  array'd. 
How  then  would  fareonearth,orsky,ormain» 
Were  the  stern  God  to  give  his  slaves  therein  ? 
And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasts  tt)  quell. 
And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintain, 
Thecot  no  more,  1  Avcen,  weredeem'd  thccell 
Where  comelv  peace  of  mind  and  decent  order 
dwell. 
A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown, 

A  russet  kirtle  fenc'd  the  nipping  air  ; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own, 

'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair; 
'Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  prepare. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  rang'<l around. 
Thro'  pious  awe  did  term  it  passing  rare  ; 
For  thev  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  iio  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  vvijjht 
on  ground. 
Albeit,  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth  ; 
Ne  pomj)Ous  title  did  debauch  her  oar  ; 
Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'aimt, forsooth. 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear  ; 
Yet  these  she  challeng;'d,  these  she  held  right 
dear ; 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  moughtbehovc. 
Who  should  not  honor'd  eld  with  these  revere; 
For  never  title  vet  so  mean  could  prove, 
Buttherewasekeamindwhichdidthat  title  la\e. 
One  antient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 

The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame. 
Which  qverand  anon,  inipell'd  by  need,- 

Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came; 
Such  favor  did  her  past  deportment  claim  : 

And  if  neglect  had  lavish'd  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same  j 
F'or  well  she  new,  and  quaintly  cold  ex- 
pound. 
WJuit  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb 
she  found. 
Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could 
speak, 
That  in  her  garden  sipp'd  the  silv'ry  dew, 
Where  no  vain  flow'r  disclos'd  a  gaudy  streak, 

But  herbs  for  use  and  physic  not  n  few. 
Of  grey  renown,  within  those  bordersi  grew  ; 

The  tufted  basil,  pun-])rovoking  thyme, 
Fresh  baiun,  and  marygold  of  cheerful  hue, 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb, 
And  more  1  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  hereto 
rhyme. 
Yet  euphrasv  may  not  be  left  umungs 

Thatglvesdime'ye?  to  wander  league*;  around; ' 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue; 
And  plaintain  ribb'd,  that  heals  the  reaper's 
wound : 


The  south-west  wind,  south,  &c. 


And 
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And  mrtTJ'ram  sweet,  in  shepherds'  posle  foimd ; 
And  lavender,  whosespikes  of  azure  bloom 
SluiU  be,  ercwhile,  in  arid  bundles  bound, 
'I'o  lurk  amidst  the  labors  of  her  loom* 
And  crown  her  'kerchiefa  clean  with  mickle  rare 
perfume.  [crown'd 

And    here   trim    rosemarine,    that  whilom 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  [)eer. 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  sttcred  shelter  for  its  branches  here. 
Where  ed^'d  with  gold  its  glitt'ring  sliirts 
appear. 
'O  wassel  days !  O  customs  meet  and  well ! 
Ere  this  was  banish'd  from  its  lolly  sphere  ; 
Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell, 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  ihane  and  iord- 
ling  dwell. 
Here  oft  the  dame,  o!i  Sabbath's  decent  eve. 
Hymned  such  psidiiis  as  Steenhold  ibrlh 
did  mete. 
If  winter  'twere  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave: 

But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer  scM  : 
Sweet  melody  !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 

How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 
While  taiuiting  foe-men  did  a  song  entreat. 
All  for  the  nonce  untuning  every  string, 
Uphuug  their  useless  lyres  —  sjjjall  heart  had 
they  to  sing. 
For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And  in  those  elfms'  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times  wheii  Truth  by  Popish  rage  did 
bleed, 
Ai^d  tortious  I>iath  was'true  Devotion's  meed; 
And  simple  Faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn. 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smould'ring flames  did 
burn  :  [return. 

Ah !  dearest  Lord  1  forefend  thilk  days  Siliould  e'-er 
In -elbow  chair,  Uke  that  of  Scottish  stem, 

By  the  sharp  tooth  of  caiik'ring  Eld  defcic'd 
In  which,  when  lie  receives  jiis  diadeiti, 

Our  sov'rei^n  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  plac'd, 
The  matron  «itc  :    and  some  with  rank  abe 
grac'd, 
The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtier's 
pridej  [pass'd) 

Redrese'd   af&ontg  (for  vile  affronts  there 
And  wara'd  them  npt  the  fretful  to  deride. 
But  loY^  <jach  other  dear,  xvhatever  them  betide. 
Right  well  she  knew  -each  temper  to  descry, 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  thesubmisstoraise; 
Some  with  vile  copixrr  prize  exalt  on  high, 

AndspmeenLJce  with  pittance  small  of  praise; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'fiays  ; 
E'en  absent,  she  thereinsjof  pow'rdoth  hold. 
While  witlrt  quaint  arts  tlie  giddy  crowd  she 
sways  ; 
Forewarn'd,  if  littlcbird  their  prauksbchold, 
'Twili  whisper  in  iier  ear,  and  ail  tire  scene  un- 
fold. 


Lo!  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command  I 

Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair ; 

Their  books  erf  stature  small,  they  take  in  hand^ 

Which  with  j>elkicid  horn  secured  are,  " 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair. 

The  word  so  gay  that  on  their  back  is  seen 

St.  George's  high  achievements  docs  declare. 

On  which  thilk  wight  thathasygazingbeen„ 

Kens  the  forth-coming  rod  ;  unpleasing  sight,  I 

ween ! 

Ah!  luckless  he,  and  born  beneath  the  beam 

Of  evil  star !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ! 

As  erst  the  bard  *  by  MuUa's  silver  stream. 

Oft  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  phght, 

Sigh'd  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite  ; 

For,  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  de- 
light! 
And  down  they  drop ;  appears  his  dainty -skin. 
Fair  as  the  furry  coat  of  whitest  ermiliu. 
O  ruthful  scene  !  when  from  a  nook  dbsutc 

His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see  : 
All  playful  as  she  sate,  she  grows  demure, 

She  linds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee  j 
She  medilatcs  a  pray'r  to  set  him  free  : 

Not  gende  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  Scid  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wrings  her -so,  that  ^11  for  pity  she  could  die» 
No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command. 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  thro'  awful  fear* 
To  ruslicn  forth ,  and,with  presumptuous  hand„ 

To  stay  harshjustice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thoeftlie  calls,  on  thee,  her  parent  dear! 

(Ahl  tooremotc  to  ward  tlie shameful  blowl) 
Slie  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  iiear. 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow. 
And  ^ivcs  a  loose  at  last  to  una^-ailing  woe. 
Butah!  wkatpenbis  piteous  plight  may  trace? 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  Explain? 
TIkj  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face? 

The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain? 
Thejilenteom%how'rthm.doeshi?cheekdistain? 
When  he  in  abject  wise  implores  thedame, 
Nc  hopetii  arglit  cff  sweet  reprieve  to  gain  ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim, 
And,  thro'  the  thatch,    his  cries  etch  fdlUng 
stroke  proclaim. 
The  other  tribe,  aghast  with  sore  dismay 

Attendjftndconrrtheirtaskswithmicklecaie, 
By  turns,  estonied,  ev'ty  twig  survey. 
And  from  their  fellmvs  hateful  wounds  be- 
ware. 
Knowing, Iwist, how  eachthe  samemayshare; 
Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance 
meet. 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  thedame  re]«ir, 
Whewce  oft  with  sugar'd  cates  she  doth 
'em  greet. 
And  .gingerbread  y-rare  i  tlpw,  ccrtes,  doubly 
sweet  I 


See, 
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See,  to  their  scats  they  hye  with  merry 

And  in  bcseeinly  order  sitten  there. 

All  but  the  wight  of  bum  y-gallcd  ;  he 

Abhorrcth  bench,  and  stool,  and  form,  and 

chair  [hair).; 

(This  hand  in  mouth  y-fixcd,  that  rends  his 

And  eke  with  snubs  profound,  and  heaving 

breast. 

Convulsions  intermitting  !  does  declare 

His  grievous  wrong,his  dame's  unjustbehestj 

Andscorxisherofier'd  iove,and shuns  to  becaress'd. 

His  face  besprent  witli  liquid  crystal  shines  ; 

His  blooming  face,  that  secmsa  purple  flow'r, 
Whicii  low  to  earth  hisdrooping  head  decines, 

x\ll  smear'd  and  sullied  by  a  vernal  show'r. 
Oh  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  pow'r  ! 

All,  all  but  she,  the  aiithor  of  his  shame, 
All,  all  but  she,  regret  this  mournful  hour : 

Yet  h'cnce  the  youth,  and  hence  the  flovv'r 

shall  claim,  [iluiie. 

If  so,  I   deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and 

Behind  some  door  in  melancholy  thought. 

Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff!  pines; 
Ne  for  his  fellows  joyauncc  careth  ought. 

But  to  the  wind  all  merriment  resigns. 
And  deems  it  shame  if  he  to  peace  inclines ; 

And  many  a  sullen  look  askaunce  is  sent. 
Which  for  his  dame's  annoyance  he  designs  ; 

And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she's  bent, 
1  he  more  doth  he,  perverse,  her  'haviour  past 
resent. 

Ah  me !  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be  ! 

But  if  that  pride  it  be  which  thus  inspires. 
Beware,  ye  dames!  with  nice  discernmentsee, 
Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires: 
Ah  !  better  far  than  all  the  Muse's  lyres 

(All  coward  arts)  is  valor's  gen'rous  heat , 
The  firm  fix'd  breast  which  fit  and  right  re- 
quires, 
Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul,  morejustly  great 
Tlian  craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  fiow'ry  false 
deceit. 

Yet,  nurs'd  with  skill,    what    dazzling    fruits 
appear ! 
K'en  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here. 

And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 
Or  bard  suhKme,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so  ; 
As  Milton,  Shakspeare,  names  that  ne'er 
shall  die ! 
Tho'  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low  -, 
Nor  weetiug  how  the  Muse  should  soar  on 
high,  ,     [fly. 

Wisheth,  poor  starv'ling  elf !  his  paper  kite  may 

And  this  perhaps,  who  cens'ring  the  design, 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards 
dotli  build, 

Shall  Dennis  be,  if  rigid  Fates  inrcllne  ; 
Aiid  many  au  epic  to  iu&  rage  shall  yield,    ; 


And  many  a  poet  quit  th'  Aonlan  field  : 

And.so-ur'dbyage,  profound  heshall  appear. 

As  he  who  now,  with  'sdaiuful  fury  thrill'd, 

SurN'eys  mine  work,  and  levels  many  a  sneer. 

And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  ♦  What 

stuff  is  here!" 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky. 

And  liberty  unbars  the  prison-door  ; 

And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly, 

And  now  the  grassy  cirque  ban  cover'd  o'er 
With  boist'rou*  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar. 

A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 

Heaven  shield  their  short  iiv'd  pastimes,  I  im-» 

])lore ! 

For  well  may  Freedom,  erst  so  dearly  won. 

Appear  to  British  elf  moregladsomethan  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps !  enjoy  your  sportive  trade, 

Andchasegayflies,and  cull  the  fairest  flow'rs. 

For  when  my  bones  in  grass  green  sods  are  laid. 

For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hour* 

In  knightly  castles,  or  in  ladies'  bow'rs. 

O  vain,  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  things! 
But  most  in  courts,  where  proud  Ambitioa 
tow'rs  ; 
Deluded  wight !  who  weens  fair  peace  can 
spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  various  bent  appear  f 

These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay  j 
Those  saunt'ring  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer. 

Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way  : 
Some  builden  fragile  tenements  of  clay  ; 

Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  heri/J, 
With  pebbles  sniooth,  at  duck  and  drake  19 
play ; 

Thilk  to  the  huxter's  sav'ry  cottage  tend, 
Inpastykingsand  queens  th'  allotted  mite  to  spend* 

Here,  as  each  season  yields  a  diflcrent  store. 

Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been  ; 
Apples  with  cabbage  net  y-cover'd  o'er, 

Gallingfullsoreth'unmonied  wight, are  seen;  \ 
And  gooseb'rie,  clad  in  liv'ry  red  or  green  :    " 

And  here  of  lovely  dye  the  Cath'rine  pear; 
Fine  pear  !  as  lovely  fur  thy  juice  t  \vecn  ; 

O  may  no  wight  e'er  pennyless  come  there. 
Lest,  smit  with  ardent  love,  he  pine  with  hope- 
less care  1 

See  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound. 

With  thread  so  white  in  templing  posies  tied,    _, 
Scatt'ring  like  blooming  maid  their  glances 
round,  < 

With  pamper'd  look  draw  little  eyes  aside. 
And  must  be  bought,  tho'  j^enury  betide  ; 

The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  nil  brown  ; 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide. 
Whose  honor'd  names  th'  inventive  cit^ 
own , 
Rend'ring  ihro'  Britain's  isle  SuWpia's  *  praise* 
known. 


♦  Sihxe.wsbury  Cakei. 
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AdmirM  fialopia  !  that  with  venial  pride 

J'^•csherl)rightforminSevern'sambic^t\vnve, 
Fain'd  for  hor  loyal  cares  in  periL-:  tried  ; 

1  [crdjn2hterslovely,nnd  licrstriplinss  brave: 
Amidst  the  rest,  may  fion'rs  adorn  his  jivave 

\V  hose  art  did  first  these  dulcetooWs  display! 
A  motive  fair  to  Learning's  imps  lie  gave, 

VVIiocheerless o'er  herdarkling  rep;lon  stray, 
Till  Ileason's,  niont  arise,  and  light  ihcm  on 
their  w.iy. 

§  q6.    Oriental  Eclogues.     Bii  Mr.  Collixs. 

>>  c  L  o  G  u  R     I. 

Sflim  ;  or  the  Shepherd':   Moral. 

Scene,  a  Valley,  near  Ba^ijdat. — Tjme,  the 
Morning'. 

'  YL  (Persian  maids,  attend  your  Poet's  lars, 
■*  And   hear  how  shepherds  pass  their  goKlen 
'  davs. 

*  l^otallarebleftv,  whom  Fortnne's  hand  sustains 

*  With  Avealtk  in  .courts,  nor  all  that  haunt  the 

•  plains' 
'  Well  n^ay  your  hearts  Jjclievc  the  truths  I  tell ; 

*  "Vh  virtue  makes  the  hljss,  where'er  we  dwell.' 
'I'luis  Selini  sung,  by  sarredTrutli  inspir'd  ; 

Nor  praise  hut  such  as  Truth  hestow'd,  dcsir'd: 
Wise  in  hinj-self,  his  meaning  sonp;>,  rouvey'd 
Informing  morals  to  thcshep!;erd  maid  ; 
Or  taught  the  swains  that  t-urtst  bliss  to  hnd, 
AVhatgroves  nor  streams  bestow, avirtuous  mind. 

When  sweet  and  blushing,  like  a  virgin  bride. 
The  radiant  morn  re:^um'd  her  orient  j)ride  ; 
^Vhen  wanton  gales  along  the  \  allies  play, 
I3re.Htheoneachrtow'r,aad  bear  tluiir sweets  away; 
Bv  T}gris'  wandering  wiives  he  sat^  aaid  sung» 
Tlns'isseful  lea^son  for  the  fair  and  young  : 

'  Ve  Persian  dames,'  he  said,   '  to  }ou  belong 
'  (Well  may  they  please)  the  morals  of  my  song: 

*  No  faircrrnaids,  I  trust,  than  vou  are  found, 

*  (jrac'dwithsofiartsjth-epeojde.l  world  artiuud  ! 

*  The  morn  that  lights  you  to  your  lovt'A  iitjjplies 

*  Lach  gentler  ray,  dt  lieiows  to  your  eves 4 

*  For  vou  those  flow'r?  her  iVasranthandsbestov/. 

*  And  vours  the  love  that  kings  delight  to  know. 

*  Vet  think  not  these,  all  beauteoixsas  they  are, 
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*  Blest  were  the  days  wiicn  Wisdom  held  her 

'  reign, 
And  shepherds  sought  heron  the  silent  plain  ; 
\\  ith  Truth!    she  wedded  in"the  sceret  grov«, 
Lnmoriul  Truth  !    and  daughters  blest  theif 

•  love, 

*  O  haste,  fair  maid*!  ye  \  irtues,  ronje  away? 
Sweet  peace  and  Plenty  lead  you  on  your  wayl 
The  bahny  shnib  for  you  shall  love  ourshtMe, 
By  Ind  execH'd  or  Araby,  no  more. 

'  Lvvst  to  our  fiekls,  for  so  the  fuies  ordain. 
The  dear  deserters  sliall  return  aaain. 
j  *  Come  thou,  whose  thoughts  as  limpid  springs 
'  are  clear  j 
'  To  lead  the  train,  sweet  Modesty,  appear: 
'  Here  make  thy  court  amidst  our  riiral  scene, 
'  A  ndshcpherdgirlsshall  own  thee  for  their  queen, 

*  With  thee  be  Chastity,  of  all  afraid, 

Distrusting  all,  a  >vi>c  suspicious  maid; 
'  But  man  the  most  —  not  more  the  mountain  doe 

*  Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  her  deadly  foe. 

*  Cold  ishcv  brea.st:,tikeffow'rsthat  drink  thedew; 
'  A  oilken  \ei[  conceals  her  from  the  view. 

'  No  wikl  desires  amidst  thy  train  be  known, 

*  But  Faith,  whose  lit^rt  is  fix'd  on  one  alone  : 
'  Despoiuiiug  Meek  ness ,  w ith  her  down-casteyes , 

*  And  friendJiy  Pity,  full  of  tender  irighs  ; 

'  And  Love  the  last.  Bvthvseyonrheartsapprove; 
'  These  are  the  virtues  that  mi»st  lead  to  love.' 
'I'hus  sung  the  swain;  and  antient  legends  say. 
The  maids  of  liagdat  verihed  the  lay  : 
Dear  t(»  the  plains,  the  Virtues  came  along  ; 
The  shepherds  lov'd,  and  Selim  bkss'd  his  song. 

li  c  L  o  a  u  E    ir. 

Hassan  ;  or  the  Camel-  Driver. 
Scene,  the  Desert.  —  'J'ime,  Mid-day. 

In  silent  horror  o'er  the  boundless  M'astc, 
The  dri\  er  Hassan  with  liis  camels  pass'tl  : 
(Jne  cruse  of  water  on  his  back  he  bore,. 
And  his  light  scrip  cx)ntain'd  a  scanty  store  ; 
A  fan  of  painted  feathers  in  his  bawd. 
To  guard  his  shaded  face  from  scorch inc:  sand. 
The  sultry  sun  had  gain'd  the  middle  sky. 
And  not  a  tree,  and  not  an  herb,  was  nigh  : 
The  beasts  with  pain  their  dvistv  way  pursue. 


*  Thebe.'tkind  blessings  lieavencangranttliefair;  I  Shrill  roar'd  the  winds,  and  drean,'  was  the 


\V  ho  triist  jvlonc  i:n  beauty's  iVeble  r.ay, 

*  Boast  but  the  worth  Balsora's*  })earls  display  I 

*  Drawn  from  the  deep,  we  owathcsurfacehriffht: 
'  Bat,  dar"k  wilhrn,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light. 

*  Such  are  the  maids,  and  such  the  charms  they 

*  By  sense  unaided,  or  to  virtue  lost,    *    j^lxxist, 

*  ScU'-flatt'ring  sex  !  your  he«irts  Mieve  in  vain 

*  That  Love  shall  blind,  Avhen  once  he  fires  the 
'  Or  hope.  3.  lovef  Uy  your  faults  to  win, [swain; 

*  As  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin; 

*  Whci  seeks  secure  to  rule,  be  first  her  care 
'  Each  softer  virtue  that  adorns  the  fair  ; 

'  b!ach  tender  passion  man  delights  to  find 
'  The  lov'd  perfection  of  a  female  mind  ! 


With  desjierale  sorrow  wild,  th'  affrighted  man 
Thrice  sigh'd,  thrice  struck  his  breast,  and  thus 
began  ; 

*  S.id  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  dav, 

*  When  first  from  Schiruic'  walls  I  bent  my 

*  Avny  ! 

*  Ah  !   little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 
'  The  thirst  or  pinching  hunger  that  I  find  ! 

*  Ikihiuk  thee.Hassan,whGreshall  thirstassuage, 

*  W^hen  fails  this  cruse,  his  unrelenting  rage? 

*  Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  precious  load  resign : 

*  Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine? 

*  Ve  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  ihat  b«ar 
'  In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share  I 


•f  The  Gulf  of  that  name,  famoui  for  the  pearl  fishery. 
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ireie,\vhcrc'nr^>priii<!:.<iniiujrmnrsbro:ika\vay,  j 
Or  iiioss-crovvii'tl  founfains  militate  the  tlay,  i 
In  vain  ve  hope  tlio  ^recu  (k-lii^lus  lo  know,  I 
Which  plains  more  blest,  or    verdant    vales  j 

*  bestow  :  j 
Here  rocks  alone,  and  tasteless  sands  are  fonnd,  \ 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  forever  howl  aronrid.  I 

*  Sad  was  the  luMir,  and  hiekless  was  the  day, 

*  When  iirst  from  Schirtii'  wulls  1   hcnl  im 

*  way  ! 

*  Curst  he  the  gold  and  silver  which  j)ersuade[ 
Weak  men  to  follow  far-faiii>nin^  iradi- !  j 
'I'hc  lily  Peace  ontshines^the  silver  store, 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore  : 

Vet  rnonev  tempts  lis  o'er  the  desert  brown, 
To  evry  distant  mart  and  wenlihy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  oft  the  sea  j 
And  are  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thee  ? 
Ah  !   \\  hv  this  ruin  so  attractive  made  ? 
Or  why,  fond  man,  so  easily  betray 'd  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  Avhilenuul  we  haste  along, 
Thc'jientle  voice  of  l^eaCe^  or  Pleasure's  song? 
Or  whereforethiid<  thert<»w''ry  moutUain'*  si«le, 
'J'lie  fountain's  niuruiufs,  and  the  valleys  pride: 
Whv  think  we  these  Uss  pleasinc;  to  heliold 
Than  drearv  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  sold  ? 
'  Sad  was  ihe  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
'  \Vhcn  first  from  i^-chivaz'  walls  I   bent  iu\ 
'  \\  ay  !  "  I 

*  O  cease,  my  fcaf s !  —  all  frantic  as  T  n;i>, 
When  thouiilu  creates  unnumi)er'd  scenes  of 

*  woe. 

What  if  the  lion  in  his  ra'j;e  I  meet  J 
Oft  in  the  dnst  1  view  his  printed  fret  i 
And,  fearful  !   oft,  when  day's  declining;  light  j 
^'ields  her  pale  empire  to  lire  mourner  Night,  1 
Hv  hun^:evrons'd,  he  scfuU's  the  trro-ining  |)lain, 
(rau'iVt  wolves  and  sulieu  ligers  in  his  train  ^ 
Before  them  Death,  with  shrieks,  directs  their  i 

*  way  1  \ 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  io  iheir  prey,  j 

'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luekles'-  was  the  day, . 
'  ^Vh1nl  first  friMn  Sciiirax'  vvulls  1  bent  mv ! 

*  N\-ay !  I 
'  At  that 'dead  hour  the  silent  as[)  shidlcrcep,  i 

If  aught  «if  rest  I  find  upon  mv  sleep  : 
()r  soutc  sV.oln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around, 
An'i  Av;ike  to  anuuish  with  a  burning  wound. 
'J'hriee  happy  thev,  the  wise,  contented  poor: 
From  lusiof Wealth,  and  dread  of  death  secnrel 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  arielV  ihey  And  ; 
Feacerules  the  dav,  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 

*  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 

*  When  hrst  ironi  Schiraz'  wa'lls  1  took  my 

*  way  ! 

*  O  hapless  vouth  I  for  slie  thy  love  halh  won. 
The  tender  Kara,  w^li  be  most  un«lone  [ 

J^i;.^  ftwcll'd my  heart,  and  owu'd  the  pow'rful 

'  maid, 
When  fast  ?hc   dropp'd   her   tears  and  thus 

'  she  said  :* 


"Farewel  the  \-r)nth,whorn  sighs  coutdnotdctaiM* 
**  Vyhom|Zara's  breaking  heart  implor'd  invainj 
"  Vet  as  thou  go'st,  may  ev'ry  blast  ari«ie 
*'  Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs  ! 
"  Safe  o'er  the  wild,  no  perils  mavst  thou  see  ; 
**  No  griefs  endure  5  lior  weep,  false  yo\uli>  like 

"  me!" 
•  O  let  me  saf«*ly  to  the  Fair  return, 
'  Say,  with  a  kiss,  she  n\u?t  not,  shall  not  mourn! 
'  ()  let  me  leach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears, 
'  IJecall'd  by  Wisdom's  Voice,  -dnil  Zara'^  tears  1* 
[Te  said  ;  and  Call'd  on  heaven  to  bless  the  day 
W^heti  back  to  Schicaz'  walls  he  bent  his  way, 

u  c  L  0  G  u  B    If  r. 

Aha  ;  or,  the  Georgian  Sultana. 

Scene,  a  Fi^rest.  — Timcj  the  Evening. 

Tx  (Georgia's  land  5  where  Teffl  is' to  w'rsatx"  seen 
In  distant  view  along  the  level  green  '. 
\^'hik'  evening  dew*  enrich  the  gUtt'ring  glade, 
\\\d  the  tall  fon-sis  cast  a  longer  shade  ; 
What  time  'tis  sw  eet  o'eV  iields  of  rice  to  stray. 
Or  scent  the  breathing  maize  at  setting  day  ; 
Amidst  the  maids  of  ^agen's  peaceful  grove 
Fmvra  "ung  the  pk-asing  eares  of  love. 
(if  A  bra  ih's»  be^^an  the  ttjnder  strain, 
Who  leil  her  yoiult  with  flocks  upoji  the  plain  ; 
At  morn  she  t-amc,  tlm^e  willing  ilocks  to  lead, 
\Miere  lilies  rear  tlietn  in  the  wat'ry  mead  : 
From  early  dawn  the  live-long  hours  she  told. 
Till  hue  at  silx2nt  eve  she  penn'd  the  f(»ld. 
Deep  in  the  grove,  beneath  the  secret  shade, 
\  various  \yreath  of  od'rous  ilowera  she  made., 
Gayjmotiev'dpinksandsweet  jonquils  she  chose,* 
The  viokt'blue,  that  on  the  moss-Uudv  grows  ; 
All  sweet  to  sense,  the  Haunting  rose  v\as  there: 
The  ftnish'd  chapkt  well  adorn'd  her  hair. 

'(^reat  Abbas  clianc'd  that  fated  morn  to  stray. 
By  love  conducicnd  from  the  chacc  away  : 
Among  the  vocal  vales  he  heard  her  song, 
And  sought  the  valesand  echoing  groves  among. 
At  k-ngih  he  found,  and  wooM  the  rural  maid  j 
She  knew  the  monarch,  and  v.ilh  fear  obey Vk  , 
*  Re  ev'ry  \onth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd, 
'  And  ev^ry  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd  I 
'J'he  royal  lover  bore  lier  from  the  j«dain  ; 
Yet  still  her  crook  and  bleating  flock  remain  : 
Oft  as  she  went  she  backward  turn'd  her  \  iew. 
And  bade  that  crook  and  bleating  flock  adieu, 
l-'air,  happy  maid  !  to  other  scenes  remove  ; 
To  richer  scenes  of  golden  pow'r  and  love  I 
(k),  leave  the  simple  pipe, and  shepherd's  slriiin  \ 
Wiih  love  delight  thee,  and  with  Abbas  feign.' 
'  Pyc  cv'rv  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd, 
'  And  cv'rv  (^eorgian  maid  like  Abra  U>\\\\ 
Yet,  midsuhc  bla/.eof  courts,  she  fix'd  herldve 
On  the  cool  fountain,  or  the  shady  grove; 
Still,  with  the  shepherd's  innocence,  her  mhid 
To  the  sweet  vale  and  flow'ry  mead  incliii'd 


*  That  these  flowen  arc  found  in  very  e:reat  abundance  in  some  of  the  provmces  of  Persia,  sec  the 

Modern  History  yf  the  ingeniyas  Mr.  f3»hiM*n,  /        .  v        ' 

lis  ■■'  And 
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And oftas Spring renewM the  plains  with  flovv'rs, 
Brcath'dhissoUgaJes,  and  led  ihe.  fras^rant  hours, 
AViih  sure  return  she  sought  the  sylvan  scene. 
The  breezy  mountains,  and  the  forests  green. 
Her  maids  aroiuul  lier  raov'd,  a  duteous  band  I 
Each  bore  a  crook  all-rural  in  her  hand  : 
Some  simple  lay  of  flocks  and  herds  they  sung  : 
With  joy  the  mountain  and  the  forej^t  rung. 

*  Be  ev'rj'  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd, 

*  And  ev'ry  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  iov'd  !' 
And  oft  the  royal  lover  left  the  care 

And  thorns  of  state,  attendant  on  the  Fair  ; 
Oft  to  the  shades  and  low-roof'd  cots  rctir'd, 
Or  sought  the  vale  where  first  his  heart  was  fir'd: 
A  russet  mantle^  like  a  swain,  he  wore  ; 
And  thought  of  crowns  and  busy  courts  no  more. 

*  Be  ev'ry  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'il, 

*  And  ev'ry  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  Iov'd  1' 
Blest  was  the  life  that  royal  Abbas  led  : 

Sweet  was  his  lo^»c,  and  innocent  his  bed. 
What  if  in  wealth  the  noble  maid  excel ; 
Tlie  simple  shepherd-girl  can  love  as  well. 
Let  those  who  rule  on  Persia's  jewcird  throne 
Be  fam'd  for  love,  and  gentlest  love  alone  ; 
Or  wreathe,  like  Abbas,  full  of  fair  renown, 
The  lover's  myrtle  with  the  warrior's  crown. 

*  O  happy  days  !'  the  maids  around  her  say  ; 

•  O  haste,  profuse  of  blessings,  haste  away  I 

*  Be  ev'ry  youth  like  nryal  Abbas  mov'd, 

*  And  ev'ry  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  Iov'd  1' 

ECLOGUE     IV. 

Agih  and  Secandcr ;  or,  the  Fugitives. 
Scene,a  Mountain,  in  Circassia.  —  Tiine,MidBiglit. 

IN  fair  Circassia,  where,  to  love  inclin'd, 
Each  swain  was  blest,  for  ev'ry  maid  was  kind  ; 
At  thai  still  hour  when  awful  midnight  reigns, 
And  nonebutwretches haunt  the  twilight  plains, 
What  time  the  moon  hadhung  her  lamp  on  high; 
And  pass'd  in  radiance  thro'  the  cloudless  sky  ; 
Sad  o'er  the  dews  two  brother  shepherds  fled. 
Where  'wild'ring  fear  and  dcsp'rate  sorrow  led  : 
Fast  as  they  prcss'd  their  flight,  behind  them  lay 
WideraVagd  plains,  and  valleys  stole  away. 
Along  the  mountain's  bending  eide  they  ran- 
Till,  faiiit  and  weak,  Secander  thus  began  : 
s  E  c  A  N  u  T.  M, 

Oh  stay  thee,  Agib  ;  for  ray  feet  deny. 
No  longer  friendly  to  my  life,  to  fly. 
I'riend  of  my  heart,  oh  turn  thee,  and  survey. 
Trace  our  sad  flight  thro'  all  its  length  of  way  ! 
And  first  review  that  long  extended  plain. 
And  yon  wide  groves,  already  pass'd  with  pain  ! 
Yon  ragged  cliff,  whose  dang'rous  path  we  tried! 
And,  last,  this  lofty  mountain's  weary  side  ! 

A  G  1  B. 

Weak  as  thou  art,  yet  hapless  must  thou  know 
The  toils  of  flight,  or  some  severer  woe  ! 
Still  as  I  haste,  the  Tartar  shouts  behind. 
And  shrieks  atid  sorrows  load  the  sadd'ning  wind  3 
In  rage  of  lieart,  with  ruin  in  his  hand. 
He  blasts  our  harvests,  and  deforms  our  land. 
Yon  citron  grove,  whence  first  in  fear  we  came, 
Dropj  iu  fair  honors  to  the  conquering  flLamc : 


Far  fly  the  swains,  like  us,  in  deep  despair  ; 
And  leave  to  ntiViau  bands  titeir  fleecy  care. 

S  K  C  A  N  D  F.  R. 

Unhappy  land !  whoseblessingstemptthesword; 


In  vain,  mihcard,  thou 
I 


thy  Persian  lord ! 


n  vain  thou  court  him,  helpless,  to  thine  aid. 
To  shield  the  shepherd,  and  protect  the  maid  1 
Far  f)ft",  in  thoughtless  iitdolence  resign'd. 
Soft  dreams  of  love  and  pleasure  sooth  his  mind  : 
.Midst  fair  Sultanas  lost  in  idle  joy. 
No  wars  alarm  him,  and  no  fears  annoy. 

AGIB. 

Yet  these  green  hills,  in  summer's  sultry  heat. 
Have  lent  the  monarch  oft  a  cool  retreat. 
Sweet  to  the  sight  is  Zahra's  flow'ry  j)lain. 
And  once  by  maids  and  shepherds  Iov'd  in  vain  I 
No  more  the  virgius  shall  delight  to  rove 
By  Sargis'  banks.  Or  Irwan's  shady  grove  ; 
On  Tarkie's  mountain  catch  the  cooling  gale. 
Or  breathe  the  sweets  of  Aly's  flow'ry  vale  ; 
I'air  scenes!  but  ah  !  no  more  with  peace  possest. 
With  case  alluring,  nnd  with  plenty  blest. 
No  niore  the  shepherds'  whit'ning  tents  appear. 
Nor  the  kind  prod\icts  ()f  a  bounteous  year  ; 
No  more  the  date,  with  snowy  blossoms  crow  n'd; 
But  Ruin  spreads  her  baleful  fires  around. 

SECANDER. 

Ii\  vain  Circassia  boasts  her  spicy  groves. 
For  ever  fam'd  for  pure  and  happv  loves  : 
In  vain  she  boasts  her  fairest  of  the  fair  ; 
Their  eyes'  blue  languish,  and  their  golden  hair, 
Thoseeyes  in  tears  their  fruitless  grief  must  send; 
Those  hairs  the  Tartar's  cruel  hand  shall  rend. 


Ye  Georgian  swains,  that  piteous  learn  from 
^Circa^^sia's  ruin,  and  the  waste  of  war;  [far 
Some  weightier  arms  than   crooks    and    stains 

prepare. 
To  shield  your  harvest,  and  defend  your  fair  ; 
The  Turk  and  Tartar  like  designs  pursue, 
Fix'd  to  destroy,  and  stedfast  to  undo. 
Wild  as  his  laiid,  in  native  deserts  bred. 
By  lust  incited,  or  by  malice  led. 
The  villain  Arab,  as  he  prowls  for  prey, 
Oft  marks  wiihbloodandwastingflames  thewavj 
Yet  none  so  cruel  as  the  Tartar  foe,  ^ 

To  death  iniar'd,  and  nurs'd  in  scenes  of  woe. 

He  said  ;  when  loud  along  the  vale  was  heard, 
A  shriller  shriek,  and  nearer  fires  appear'd  ; 
The  aff"righted  shepherds,  thro*  the  dews  of  nighty 
Wideo'erthemoon-light  hills  renew 'd  their  flight. 


§  97.     The  Splendid  Shilling.    J.  Phillip. 

"  —— Sing  heavenly  Muse  ! 

*'  Thing-s  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme;" 

A  iShilhng,  Breeches,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife; 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling.    He  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale  : 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mist:^  arise,. 
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To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town  Ilan,  *  repairs ; 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nyaiph  whose  wanton  eye 
Transtix'd. his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phillis,  he  each  circiinq;  glass 
Wishes  her  lioahh,  and  joy,  and  ecjual  love. 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale. 
Or  pun  ainhiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds. 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want,     , 
With  scanty  oftiils,  and  bmall  acid  t)fi", 
(Wretched  repast !)  my  meagre  corse  sustain  : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  chill'd  fingers  ;  or,  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter  chimney,  or  well-polish'd  jet, 
Kxhale  mundungus,  ill  perfuming  scent ; 
Kot  blacker  tube,  nor  o/  a  shorter  size. 
Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (vers'd  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kings. 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff. 
Upon  a  cargo  of  fam'd  Cestrian  cheese. 
High  overshadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Arvonian  mart, 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  nntient  town 
Yclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga's  stream 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil  ! 
Whenceflow  nectarcous  wines,  that  well  may  vie 
W'itli  IMassic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falern. 

Thus,  while  uiy  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow, 
Willi  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  Dim, 
Horrible  monster  !  hated  by  Gods  and  men, 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends  : 
Witii  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate, 
W'iih  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls  ;  1  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solenm  sound. 
What  should  I  do  ?  or  whither  turn  ?  Amazxl, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Thro' sudden  fear  ;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shudd'ring  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell  !) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  fiundty  of  speech  ; 
So'horrible  he  seems  !  His  faded  brow 
Entrench'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard. 
And  spreading  band.admir'd  by  modern  saints. 
Disastrous  acts  fore  bode  ;  in  his  right  hand 
Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves, 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscrib'd. 
Grievous  to  mortal  eyes  (yc  gods,  avert 
Such  plagtiei  from  righteous  men  !f:  Behindhim 
Another  monster  not  unlike  himself,        [stalks 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  call'd 
A  Catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms. 
Erst  have  endued  :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont). 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd. 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains, 
In  durance  strict  detain  him  !  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware  ye  debtors  !  when  ye  walk  beware. 
Be  circumspect :  oft  with  insidious  ken 


This  caitiff  eyes  your  steps  aloof;  and  oft 
liies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave. 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  Avretch 
VMth  his  unhallow'd  touch.     S(»  ({)oets  suig). 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everiusling  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
I/ies  rvightly  brooding  o'er  a  clunky  gap. 
Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.     So  her  disembowcll'd  web 
Arachne  in  a  hall  or  kitchen  spreads. 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies  :  she  secret  stands 
Witkiti  her  woven  cell;  the  humming  prey. 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  wr  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue  \ 
The  w  asp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone. 
And  butterfly,  ))roud  of  expanded  winga 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares. 
Useless  resistance  make  :  with  eager  strides. 
She  tow'ring  flies  to  her  expected  spoils  ; 
rhen  with  envenom'd  jaws  the  vital  bl^od 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcases  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.    But  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  envelop,  and  th'  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  vvines,and  crackling  blaze-ofwoodj 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimoiering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friends,  delights ;  distress'd,  forlor-n. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night. 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades. 
Or  desp'rate  lady  near  a  purling  stream. 
Or  lover  pendant  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meaiiwhile  1  labor  with  eternal  drought. 
And  restless  wish,  and  rave  ;  my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose  : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy  's  still  aw^ake, 
Thoughtfid  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream. 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale. 
In  vain  :  awake,  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse;' 
Thus  do  1  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarr'd. 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun's  genialravs 
Mature  — john-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach, " 
Nor  walmit  in  rough  furrow'd  coat  secure. 
Nor  medlar  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 
Afflictions  great !  yet  greater  still  remain  : 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury,  and  encroaching  frosts, 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  ?) 
A  horrid  chasm  disclose,  with  orifice 
VVide,  discontinuous  ;  at  which  the  winds. 
Euros  and  Austcr,  and  the  dreadful  foice 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves, 
runudtuous  enter  .with  dire  chillirjg  blasts. 
Portending  agues.     Thus  a  well-fratight  ship, 
r^ong  sail'd  secure,  or  thro'  th*  ^gean  deep, ' 
Or  the  Ionian,  till  cruising  near 
The  Lilybean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla  or  Charybdis  (dang  rous  rocks) 
Two  noted  alehouses  in  Oxford,  1700. 
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hhe  stvikcs  re1)0iin{ling;  "vvlicnce  the  shntter'dorik 
So  fierce  a  shock  luuihle  to  withsUind, 
Afhnits  the  sea  ;  in  at  the  gaping  si(le 
The  crowdinji;  M-aves  rush  with  impel  nons  rage, 
I{esistless,  overvvhelmiuii !  Horrors  seise 
M'he  mariners  j  death  in  tlieir  eyc>;  apni-ars  ; 
I'hcy  8tar«i,  they  rave,  they  piiii^p,  tney  swear, 

they  pvay ; 
(Vain  efl'orts !)  still  the  hatt'ring  waves  rusli  hi, 
jmplacahlc  ;  till,  dc'lu^'d  hv  the  foam, 
"I'ht  ship  sinks  fomid'ring  in  the  vast  abyss. 


§  ()8.     An  JEpisile  to  aLadij.   Nuciint. 

Clakin'da,  dearly  lov'd,  attend 
The  pounsels  of  a  faithful  friend  ; 
M'ho  \vith  the  \varmc^t  wishes  frau^lit, 
Feels  all,  at  least,  that  friendship  ou'.dil  I 
J^ut  since,  by  riding'  Heaven's  design, 
Another's  fate  shall  inflnence  thine  ; 
ph  may  these  lines  for  him  prepare, 
A  bliss,  which  1  would  die  to  share! 
Man  may  for  ueohh  or  glorv  roam, 
:  But  woman  n>ust  be  hlesi  at  home  ; 
To  this  should  all  her  stndivs  tend, 
Thi*  her  great  object  and  her  end. 
Distaste  unnnngled  pleasures  bring, 
And  iwe  can  blunt  Affliction's  >tintr ; 
Hence  perfect  hU^s  no  mortals  knoAV, 
And  few  arc  plung'd  in  utter  woe  : 
While  Nature,  arm'd  against  Desjiiur, 
Gives  pow'rto  mend,  or  sirengtli  to  bear; 
And  half  the  thought  content  may  gain, 
Wiiieh  spleen  eni|)loys  to  purchase  pain. 

Trace  not  the  fair  I'.onie^tic  plan 
From  what  you  would,  hut  what  you  can  ! 
Nor,  p(,'evish,  spurn  tlic  scanty  shore, 
Becanse  you  think  you  merit  mort  1 
IRliss  ever  differs  in  degree, 
Thv  share  alone  is  meant  for  thee  ; 
And  thou  should'st  think,  however  sniall. 
That  share  enough,  for  'lis  thy  all ; 
Vain  scorn  will  aggravate  distress. 
And  only  make  that  little  less. 

Admit  whatever  trifles  come  ; 
t^nites  cofupose  the  lar?e<^t  sum  : 
Oh  tell  ihi-iii  o'er,  and  say  how  -vain 
Are  thosiC  who  form  Ambition's  train  ; 
Which  swell  the  monarch's  gorgeous  state. 
And  briVx?  to  ill  the  guilty  great ! 
But  thou,  morr  bleet,^nore  wise  than  these, 
Shah  build  ijp  happiness  On  ease. 
Hail,  sweet  Content !  where  joy  serene 
Gilds  the  mild  soul's  unruffl'd  scene  ; 
And,  with  blithe  Fancy's  pencil  wrought, 
S})reads  the  white  web  of  flowing  thought, 
bhiues  lovely  in  the  cheerful  face, 
\nd  clqtlies  each  charm  with  i^^Uvp  grace; 
i'"rl'u-iion  pufc  of  bliss  sincere, 
A  sestment  for  a  god  to  we;ir. 
I'ar  other  ornainents  Compose 
The  garb  that  >hr/>nds  dissembled  woes, 
PitcM  out  with  ifiotlev  dves  and  sorts, 
Freaks,  Avhi^usies,  jV-^tiyals,  and  sports  ; 


The  troubled  mind's  fantanic  dress. 
Which  madness  titles  Happiness; 
While  the  gay  wretch  to  revels  benj-s 
The  pale  remains  of  sighs  and  tears  ; 
And  seeks  in  crowds,  like  her  undone. 
What  onlv  can  be  found  in  one. 

liut  chief,  mv  gentle  friend  !   rpmovc 
Far  from  thy  ciiueh  seducing  Love  : 
Oh  shun  the  false  niagicinn's  art. 
Nor  tr«ist  thy  yet  unguanled  heart ! 
Charm'd  by 'his  spells  fair  H<moi  flies, 
And  thousand  treach'rous  phantoms  ri~?  , 
Where  Guilt  in  Beauty's  ray  beguiles. 
And  Kuiu  lurks  in  Friendship's  smiles. 
[,o  1  where  th'  enchanting  captive  drearr»s  . 
Of  w  arbling  groves  and  purling  strecm\s  ; 
0(  painted  mead.^,  of  flovv'rs  that  shed     . 
Their  odors  round  her  fragrant  bed. 
Quick  shifts  the  scene,  the  charm  is  lost, 
site  w  akes  upon  a  desert  coast ; 
No  friendly  hand  to  lend  its  aid. 
No  guardian  bow'r  to  spread  its  shade  j 
Expos'd  to  ev-'ry  chilling  blast. 
She  treads  ih"  inhospitable  waste  ; 
And  down  the  drear  decline  of  life 
Sinks,  a  forlorn,  dishonor'd  wife. 
Neglect  not  thou  the  voice  of  Fame, 
liut,  clear  from  crime,  be  free  frou^  bbm^' 
'J'ho'  all  were  innocene-e  vvithin, 
'Tis  guilt  ti»  wear  the  garb  of  sin  ; 
Virtue  rejects  the  foul  disguise  : 
None  merit  praise  who  praise  despise. 
Slight  not,  in  supercilious  strain, 
Fong  praelis'd  modes,  as  low  or  vain!   ■ 
The  world  will  vindicate  their  cause, 
And  claini  bliud  faith  in  Cuhtom'a  laws. 
Safer  with  multitudes  to  stray, 
Than  tread  alone  a  fairer  way  ; 
To  mingle  with  the  erring  throng, 
Thap  boldlv  speak  ten  millions  wrong. 

Ikware  of  the  relentless  train 
Who  forms  adore,  who  forms  maiut.ain,! 
Fesl  prudes  clenuire,  or  eoxeond»s  loud. 
Accuse  thee  to  the  partial  crowd  ; 
Foes  who  the  laws  of  honor  slight, 
A  judge  who  measures  Kuilt  by  s})ite. 

'Reh(dd  the  ?aee  Aiirelia  stand, 
Di>gr;u:e  and  fame  at  her  e-onuoand  \ 
A*i  if  Heavens  <kligale  design'd, 
Stde  aibiter  of  all  her  kind. 
Whether  she  try  some  favor'd  piece 
By  rules  <levis'd  in  anlient  Greece  ; 
Or  whether,  modern  in  her  flight. 
She  tells  what  Paris  thinks  polite  : 
For  much  her  talents  to  advance. 
She  studied  Greece,  and  travdl'd  France  , 
There  learn'd  the  h.ippy  art  to  |)lease 
With  all  the  charms  of  labo^'d  ease  ; 
Thro'  looks  and  nods,  with  meaning  fra«;ghlj 
To  leach  \vliat  she  was  r.cyer  taught. 
By  her  each  latent  spring  is  ^een  ; 
The  workings  foul  of  sacret  spleen  ; 
The  guilt  that  skulks  in  fair  preteng^  j 
Of  follv  veil'd  in  specious  sense 
■  '"    "  And 
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An<]  much  her  righteous  spirit  gric\es, 
When  worthlessiifss  the  world  decei\es  j 
A\  heihtr  tlie  erring  crowd  commends 
Some  palriot  sway'd  by  private  endi- ; 
Or  fiu^baiid  trust  a  faithless  wife. 
Secure,  in  ignorance,  from  strife. 
A\erse  she  brines  their  <!eeds  to  view, 
f)ut  justice  claims  tlie  rig'rous  due  j 
Humanely'  anxious  to  produce 
At  least  some  pi»ssible  excuse. 
Oh  ne'er  may  \  irtue's  dire  disgrace 
iVe[)arc  a  triumph  for  the  base  ! 

^iere  forms  ttie  fool  implicit  sway, 
\\'lneh  witlings  with  contempt  survey; 
Blind  tolly  no  defect  can  see, 
1  lalf  u  iscfom  \  icM  s  but  one  degree. 
^I'he  wise  remoter  uses  reach, 
W  Inch  judge  UK.' nt  and  experience  teach. 
AV  lioever  Avould  be  pleas'd  and  please, 
Must  do  what  others  do  witli  e;ise. 
Great  precept,  undelin'd  by  rule. 
And  oniv  Karn'4in  Custom's  school ; 
To  no  peculiar  form  contin'd, 
It  spreads  thro'  all  the  human  kiird  ; 
Beauty,  and  wit,  and  worth  supplies. 
Vet  tiraceful  in  the  good  and  \\  ise. 
Tlich  with  thiseift,  and  none  beside, 
In  Fashion's  stream  how  many  glide  ! 
Secure  from  ev'ry  menta,!  woe, 
From  ?  reach' rous  friend  or  open  f(->e; 
From  social  sympathy,  that  shares 
'i'he  j)ublic  lo^s  or  private  cares ; 
Whether  the  barh'rous  foe  invade, " 
Or  Merit  pine  in  Fortune's  shade. 

Hence  gentle  Amia,  ever  gay, 
The  same  lo-inorrow  as  to-day. 
Save  where,  ])erchance,  when  others  \vcep, 
Iler cheek  the  decent  sorrow  steep; 
Save  when,  perhaps,  a  melting  lale 
Ocr  ev'ry  lender  breast  prevail  : 
i'iie  ROtjcl,  the  bad,  the  great,  the  small, 
She  likes,  she  loves,  :~lic  hotiors  all. 
And  yet,  if  sland'rous  malice  blame, 
J'atient  she  yields  a  sister's  uune. 
Alike  if  satire  or  if  praise, 
>ihe  says  whate'er  the  circle  says  ; 
Implicit  does  whate'er  they  do. 
Without  one  point  in  wnn  or  view. 
Sure  test  of  others,  faithful  glass, 
'I'hro'  wliich  the  various  phantoms  pass. 
Wide  blank,  unfeeling  when  alone  ; 
No  care,  no  joy,  uo  thought  her  own. 

Not  thus  succeeds  the  peerless  dame. 
Who  looks  atid  talks,  and  acts  for  f;une  ; 
Intent  so  wide  her  cares  extend. 
To  make  the  imiverse  her  friend. 
Now  with  the  gay  in  frolics  shines, 
Now  reasons  deep  with  deep  divines  : 
^•Vith  courtiers  now  extols  the  great, 
\\'ith  patriots  si^jihs  o'er  Britain's  fate: 
Now  breathes  with  zealots  holy  fues. 
Now  melts  in  less  refm'd  desires  : 
Oooni'd  to  exceed  in  each  degree, 


Too  various  for  one  single  vvdni., 
TIk-  Ihgh  sublime  of  deep  absurd  ; 
U  Idle  ev'ry  talent  .nature  grants 
Just  serves  to  slww  how  inuch  she  v;ants. 

.Ahho'  in combine 

The  viriues  of  our  sex  and  thine  : 

Mer  hand  restrains  thcw  idow's  tears ; 

Her  sense  informs,  and  sooths,  and  cheers  : 

Vet,  like  an  angel  in  disgui.se. 

She  shines  but  to  some  favor'd  eyes ; 

Nor  is  the  distant  herd  allow'd 

To  view  the  radiance  thrt*'  the  cloud. 

Bnt  thine  is  ev'ry  wiiming  art ; 
Thine  is  the  friendly,  honest  heart; 
And  should  the  g'en'rous  spirit  flow 
Ueyond  where  prudence  fears  to  go  ; 
Such  sallies  arc  of  Hobler  kind 
Than  virtues  of  a  narrow  miud, 

§  99.  Alexander's  Feast;   or  the  Poicfr  of 
Music.  An  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia  s  Day.  Dryd^n. 
'TwA.s  at.  the  royal  fcvist,  for  Persia  won, 
Tjy  Philip's  warlike  son  : 
Aloft  in  awful  .state 
The  godlike  hgro  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne : 
Hi^  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  aroimd; 
/rheir  brows  with  rose.s  and  with  myrtle  bound  ; 
.So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crovvn'd. 
The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  u  blooming  eastern  bride, 
In  llow'r  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Haj)py,  happy,  happy,  pair ; 
None  but  the  brave, 
Nqj^c  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 
Timoiheus,  plac'd  on  hi^h 

Amid  the  tnncfid  choir, 
With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre: 
The  treml)ling  notes  ascend  the  sky. 
And  heavenly  joys  mspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove  : 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above. 
Such  is  the  pow'r  of  rhighty  love  ! 
A  draii;on's  liery  form  belieJ  the  god  5 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode. 

When  he  to  fair  01ymj)ia  press'd. 
And  stamj)'d  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign 
of  the  Avorld. — . 
The  list'ning  crowd  admires  the  lofty  sound; 
A  present  deity,  ^ihe  vaulted  yoofs  rebound  : 
With  ravish'd  ears 
The  iiionarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god, 
Afleots  to  nod, 
Aiid  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 
The  prai,sc  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician 
sung ; 
Of  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young  : 
The  jolly  god  in  tritnnph  comes; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums ; 


'loo  wise, 


too  weak,  too  j^roud,  too  fn 


IHusli'd  with  a  purple  grace 
lie  shows  his  honest  face. 
li  4 


Now 
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Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  ;  he  comes,  he 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young,    [comes  ! 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  : 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure  j 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure  ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 
Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  ^iri ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  j 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes ;    and  thrice 
he  slew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise : 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ; 
And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth  deKed, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 
Soft  pity  to  infuse  : 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 
Bv  too  severe  a  fate, 
Pall'n,  fall'n,  falTn,  fall'n, 
Fall'n  from  his  high  estate. 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood  ; 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 
On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  thejoyless  victor  fate. 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 
The  various  turns  of  fate  below  ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole  j 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War  he  sung  his  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honor  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying  : 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  oh  think  it  worth  enjoying! 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause; 
So  love  was  crown'd,  but  music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again  : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed. 
The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast, 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  ; 

And  louder,  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  soun4 

Has  rais'd  up  his  head, 

A^  awftk'd  from  the  dead, 

Aii4  amw'd,  he  stjir^s  ai:omid  \ 


Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries. 
See  the  furies  arise. 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  the  air. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes ! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand,    ^  [slain. 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  thut  In  battle  were 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain ; 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  : 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  !  — 

The  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
Ai^d  the  King  seis'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal,-  to 

[destroy ; 


Tliais  led  tlic  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 

Thus,  long  ago. 

Ere  heaveidy  bellows  learnt  to  blow. 

While  organs  vet  were  mute  ; 

Timotheus  to'  Iiis  breathing  flute 

And  sounding  lyre  [sire. 

Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  solt  dc- 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inveniress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 

Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds,. 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown 

Eet  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize,  [before. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

§  100.  Jn  Epistle  from  Mr.  Phillips  to  the 
Earl  of  Dorset.  CopenhageUj  March  Q,  IJOg. 
From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow. 
From  streams  that  northern  winds  forbid  to 

flow. 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring. 
Or  how,  so  near  the  Pole,  aitempt  to  sing? 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
All  pleasing  objects  that  to  verse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods. 
The  flow'ry  plains,  and  silver  streaming  floods. 
By  snow  disguis'd,  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle  breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring. 
No  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmov'd,  the  boist'rous  winds  defy. 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  Leviathan  wants  room  to  play. 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
Tiie  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl^ 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
For  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main, 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain; 
There  solid  billows,  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  iee,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 
And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  e'e;i  here. 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  a^ipear. 
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Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  trensur'd  snow. 
Or  winds  begun  thro'  hazy  skies  to  blow. 
At  ev'ning;  «'i  keen  eastern  breeze  arose  ; 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  witlidrew. 
The  ruddy  morn  disclos'd  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature,  in  a  rich  disguise. 
And  brighten'd  ev'ry  object  to  my  ejes  : 
For  ev'ry  shrub,  and  ev'ry  blade  of  grass. 
And  ev'ry  pointed  thorn, seem'd  wrought  in  glass  ; 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show. 
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The  thick-sprwng  reeds  the  wat'ry  mairshes  yield 
Seem  polish'd  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  flag,  in  limpid  currents,  v^ith  surprise 
Sees  ciystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise. 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  tow'ringpine, 
Glaz'd  over,  in  the  freezing  aether  shine. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun. 
That  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sua. 
When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies ; 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends, 
And  in  a  spangled  show'r  the  prospect  ends  j 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm. 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm. 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees, 
And  journey  sad  beneath  the  dropping  trees. 

Like  some  deluded  peasant  Merlin  leads 
Thro^  fragrant  bow' rs,  and  thro'delicious  meads  ; 
While  here  enchanting  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  air}'  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wand'ring  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue  j 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true, 
7^he  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air. 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear, 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  virion  mourns. 


§  101.  The  Man  of  Sorrow.     Greville. 

An !  what  avails  the  lengthening  mead^ 
By  Nature's  kindest  bounty  spread 

Along  tlvs  vale  of  flow'rs  ! 
Ah  !  what  avails  the  darkening  grove. 
Or  Philomel's  melodious  love. 

That  glads  the  midnight  hours ! 

For  me,  alas !  the  god  of  day, 
ISVer  glitters  on  the  hawthorn  spray. 

Nor  night  her  comfort  brings: 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  rose  ; 
For  me  no  vernal  beauty  blows. 

Nor  Philomela  sings. 

See  how  the  sturdy  peasants  stride 
Adown  yon  hillock's  verdant  side. 

In  cheerful  igu'raiace  blest  I 
Alike  to  them  the  rose  or  thorn. 
Alike  arises  every  morn. 

By  gay  contentment  drest. 

Content,  fair  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Or  gives  spontaneous,  or  denies, 
Jfer  choice  divinely  free  j 


She  visits  oft  the  hamlet  cot, 
\\  hen  Wvmt  and  Sorrow  are  the  lot 
Of  Avarice  and  me. 

Bat  sec — or  is  it  Fancy's  dream  ? 
Methought  a  bright  celestial  gleam 

Shot  sudden  thro'  the  groves  j 
Behold,  behold,  in  loose  array, 
Euphrosyne,  more  bright  than  day. 

More  mild  than  Paphian  doves  \ 

Welcome,  oh  welcome.  Pleasure's  queen! 
And  see,  along  the  velvet  green 

I'he  jocund  train  advance  : 
With  scatter'd  flow'rs  they  fill  the  air  ; 
The  wood-nymph's  dew-bespangled  hair 

Plays  in  the  sportive  dance. 

Ah  !  baneful  grant  of  angry  Heaven, 
When  to  the  feeling  wretch  b  given 

A  soul  alive  to  joy  ! 
Joys  fly  with  every  hour  away. 
And  leave  th'  unguarded  heart  a  prey 

To  cares  that  j)eace  destroy. 

And  see,  with  visionary  haste 
(Too  soon)  the  gay  delusion  past. 

Reality  remains  I 
Despair  has  seis'd  my  captive  soul  ; 
And  horror  drives  without  control. 

And  slackens  still  the  reins. 

Ten  thousand  beauties  round  me  throng  ; 
What  beauties,  say,  ye  nymphs,  belong 

To  the  distemper'd  soul  ? 
I  see  the  lawn  of  hideous  dye  ; 
The  towering  elm  nods  misery  j 

With  groans  the  waters  roll. 

Ye  gilded  roiofs,  Palladian  domes. 
Ye  vivid  tints  of  Persia's  looms. 

Ye  were  for  misery  made. — 
Twas  thus,  the  Man  of  Sorrow  spoke* 
His  wayward  step  then  pensive  took 

Alons  th'  unhallow'd  shade. 


§  102.  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  a  Yountr  lady; 

Shaw. 
Yet  do  I  live  ?  Oh  how  shall  I  sustain 
This  vast  unutterable  weight  of  woe? 
This  worse  than  hunger,  poverty,  or  pain. 

Or  all  the  complicated  ills  below  ? 
She,  in  whose  life  my  hopes  were  treasur'd  all. 
Is  gone — for  ever  fled  — 
My  dearest  Emma's  dead  ; 
These  eyes,  these  tear-swoln  eyes  beheld  her  fall. 
Ah  no  —  she  lives  on  some  far  hap|)ier  shore. 
She  hves — but  (cruel  thought!)  she  lives  for 

me  no  more. 
I,  who  the  tedious  absence  of  a  day         [sight ; 
Remov'd,  would  languish  for  my  charmer's 
Would  chide  the  lingering  mojnents  for  delay, 
Aud  fondly  blame  the  slow  return  of  night  | 
How,  how  shall  I  endure 
(O  misery  past  a  cure !) 
Kours,  days,  and  years,  successively  to  roll. 
Nor  ever  more  behold  the  comfort  of  my  soul  ? 

Was 
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Was  she  not  all  my  fcr.ulost  -^sUh  could  frame?  | 

Did  ever  nnnd  so  mwch  of  lieavon  pariake? 
Did  slie  not  love  nic  with  tlic  jmrcst  flame  r 
And  a;ivo  up  friends  and  fortune  for  my  sake  ? 
Thoutrli  mild  as  c\eninix  skies, 
\\  irh  dounca-t,  sireatniny,  eves, 
Stoo<l  tlie  stern  fr«n\  n  of  sujx:reilious  brows. 
Deaf  to  dieir  brutal  liircais,  and  faithful  to  hty 
vows. 


Had  Innocence  or  Virtne  been  their  care, 
She  had  not  died,  nor  had  I  liv'd  to  weep  : 
Come  then,  some  Muse,  the  saddest  of  the  train   Mov'd  by  my  tears,  and  by  her  patience  mov  a, 

(Xo  more  vour  bard  t-hail  dwell  on  idle  lays)  To  see  or  force  ih'  tndeariiig  smile, 

Teaeli  me  each  mo\  iii4£  mekmclioly  strain,  j  My  sorrows  to  beguile, 

And  oh  discard  the  jja-reanirv  of  piirase  :  j  W  hen  Torture's  keenest  rage  she  j>rov'd  ; 

lUsuiiktheflowVsofspcecljwithwoesiikeuiine!  ISure  they  had  warded  that  untimely  dart. 


But,  ah  !  in  vain — no  change  of  time  or 
Tlie  niemnry  can  efljice  [place 

Of  all  that  sweetness,  that  enehantinp.  air, 
Now  lost ;    and   nought  remains  but  anguish 
and  despair. 

Where  were  the  delegates  of  Henv'n,  oh  where 
Appointed  Virtue's  children  safe  to  keep  ? 


Thus,  hapjy,  as  I  paint 
■  'l^he  source  of  my  complaint, 
^fv•  soul  may  <»wn  th'  iinpassion'd  line  : 
A  fl^xvJ  of  tears  may  gush  to  u)y  relief,  [of  urief. 
Aiwl  from  my  swelling  heart  di.Ncharge  tliis  load 

Forbear,  my  fond  olhcious  friends,  forbear 

To  wotmd  my  ears  with  the  sad  tales  y(m  tell  ; 
**  How  good  she  was,  how  'j:entlc,aud  howfair!" 

In  pity  cease — -alas  !  1  know  too  well 
How  in  Iter  sweet  expressive  face 

Beam'd  forth  the  beauties  of  her  niiud. 
Yet  heigluen'd  bv  exterior  grace, 

Of  manners  most  engaging,  most  refin'd  ', 

ISo  piteous  object  could  she  see, 
But  her  soft  bosom  siiar'd  the  woe. 

While  smiles  of  aflability 

Kndear'd  whatever  boon  she  might  bestow. 

\\  hate'er  th'  emotions  of  her  heart, 
Still  shone  conspicuotis  in  her  eyes. 

Stranger  to  every  female  art, 
Alike  to  feign  or  to  dissrtiise  : 

And,  oh  the  boast  iiow  rare  ! 

The  secret  in  her  faithful  breast  reiKi>M 

She  ne'er  with  lawless  tongue  disclos'l. 

In  secret  silence  lodg'd  inviolate  there. 

Oh  feeble  words — imablc  to  express 

Her  matchless  virtues,  or  my  own  distress  ! 

Relentless  death  !  that,  steel'd  to  human  woe, 

With  murd'rous  hands  deals  havoc  on  man- 
kind. 
Wlty  (cruel !)  strike  this  deprecated  blow. 

And  leave  such  wretched  nuiltitudes  hohind? 
Hark  !  groans  come  wing  d  on  ev'ry  breeze  ! 

The  sons  of  irrief  prefer  their  ardent  vow, 
Oj>press'd  with  sorrow,  want,  or  dire  disease, 

And  suj)plicate  thy  aid,  as  1  do  now  : 
In  vain  —  perverse,  still  on  th'  unvveellng  hea4 
'Jjs  thine  ii\y  vengpful  darts  to  shed  ; 
Hope's  infant  blossuiiis  to  destrov, 
And  drench  in  tears  the  face  of  joy, 
But  oh,  full  tyrant!  yet  expect  the  lioUr 
W  hen  Virtue  shall  renounce  thv  pow'r  ; 
When  thou  no  more  shall  blot  tlie  face  of  d;iv, 
Kor  ntortab  tremble  at  thv  rigid  swav. 
Alas  the  day  I-t:- where'er  1  turn  my  eves. 

Some  sad  memento  of  mv  loss  appears  ; 
1  fly  the  fatal  house— suppress  my  sighs^ . 

Rojolv'd  to  dry  my  unavailing  tears : 


j  Which  broke  her  thread  of  life,   and  rent  a 

I  husband's  heart. 

I  How  shall  I  e"er  forget  that  dreadful  hour. 
When,  feeling  Death's  resistless  pow'r, 
My  hand  she  press'd,  wet  with  her  falling  tears. 
And  thus,  in  filt'ring  accems,  spoke  her  fears  : 
**  Ah,  my  lov'd  lord,  the  transient  scene  is  o'er, 
'*  And  Ave  must  pari,  alas !  to  meet  no  more  ! 
'*  But  oh  !  if  e'er  thv  I'Lmma's  name  ^vas  dear. 


Ife'. 


,h'd 


thv  vows  have  charui'd  m\ 
-ear; 
"^If,  from  thy  lov'd  embrace  my  heart  to  gain, 
^*  Proud  friends  have    frown'd,   and    Fortune 

"'*  smil'd  in  \ain  ; 
"  If  it  has  been  my  sole  endeavour  still 
"  To  act  in  all  obsequious  to  thy  will ; 
"To  watch  thy  very  smiles,  thy  wish  to  know, 
'*  Then  only  truly  i)lesl  when  thou  wert  so  ; 
*^'  If  I  have  doated  with  that  fond  excess, 
*'  Xor  Love  could  add,  nor  Fortune  make  it  less; 
*•  If  this  I've  done,  and  more — oh  then  be  kind 
"  To  the  dear  loM^Iy  babe  I  leave  behind. 
"  When  ti me  lUNonce-loy'd  memory  shall  efface, 
*'  Some  happier  maid  may  take  thy  Kmma's 

'*  place, 
*•  With  en\ious  eyes  thv  partial  fondness  sec, 
*^*  And  hate  it,  for  the  love  thou  bor'st  to  me  : 
*'  My  dearest  Shaw,  forgixe  a  woman's  fears; 
"  IhitoneA\«)rdmore  —  1  cannot  bear  thy  tears— 
*'  Fromise — and  I  will  trust  thy  faithful  vow 
'*  (Oft  have  I  tried,  and  Aever  found  thee  irue) 
"  That  to  sonu'  distant  spot  thou  wilt  remove 
"This  fatal  pledge  of  hapless  J-!mma's  love, 
"  Where  safe  thy  blandishments  it  ntay  partake, 
*'  And,  oh  !  be  tender,  for  its  mother's  sake. 

^'  Wilt  thou  h 

"  I  know  thon  wilt  —  sad  silence  speaks  assent, 
•*  And,  in  that  pleasing  hope,  thy  Emma  dies 

^<  content."" 
J,  who  with  more  than  manly  strensth  have  bore 

The  various  ills  im{)os'd  by  cruel  Fate, 
Sustain  the  lirnntess  of  juy  soid  no  more. 

But  sink  beneath  the  weight : 


Just  Heav'n  !   1  cried,    from  memory's  earliest 
Xoeomfort  has  thy  wretched  suppliant  known  i 

Misfortune  still,  with  unrelenting  sway, 
Has  claiind  me  for  her  own. 

But  oh!  in  pity  to  my  yirief,  restore 

Thisonlj'soiiyceof  Uliis;  lask«— I  atk  no  inojc — 


Yaia 
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Vain  hope  —  th'  irrcvociihlc  <loom  is  past, 

Ev'n  now  she  looks  —  she  sighs  lier  last 

^^;lirl^y  i  strive  to  stay  her  fleeting  hreath, 
And,  with  rebellious  heart,  proiest  agaiuit  her 
death. 

^^'hcn  the  stern  tyrant  closM  her  lovely  eyes, 

llou-  Jill  1  rave,  uulauiiht  to  bear  tlic  [)lo\v  1 
With  iui]>ious  wish  to  tear  her  IVoni  the  skies. 
How  curse  my  faie  in  hiuemcss  of  woe  ! 
But   whither  "would    this   dre.idiul    phrensy 
Fonil  man  forbear,  [lead? 

Thy  fruitless  sornnv  spare,  [creed  ; 

Dare  not  ttj  ask  what  Heaven's  hish  will  de- 
Jn  humble  rev'rencc  kiss  th'  atUiclive  rod. 
And  prostrate  bow  to  an  ofl-endcd  God. 

Perhaps  kind  Heaven  in  mercy  dealt  the  blow, 
Se)nie  saving  truth  thy  roviiio;  soul  to  leach  ; 
To  wean  thy  heart  from  groveUinu  views  below, 
And    }M:)int    out    bliss    be\ond    misfortune's 
rcdcii  : 
io  show  that  all  the  flalt'ring  schemes  of  joy. 
Which  tow'ring  Il(»peso  f<»ndly  builds  hi  air, 

One  fatal  mojneal  can  destroy, 
And  plunge  th'  exulting  maniac  in  despair. 
Then,  oh!  with  pious  forlriude  sustain 
Thy  present. loss  —  haply  thy  future  gain  ; 

Nor  let  thy  Kmma  die  in  vain  : 
Time  shall  administer  its  wonted  balm,   [calm. 
And  hush  this  storm  of  grief  to  no   unpleasing 

Thus  the  poor  bird,  by  some  disastrous  fate 

Caught,  and  imprison'd  in  a  lonely  cage, 
Torn  from  its  native  fiekls,  and  dearer  mate, 

flutters  awhile,  and  spends  its  little  rage  : 
But  hnding  all  its  cH'orts  weak  and  yain, 

No  more  it  pants  and  rages  for  the  jdain ; 
Moping  awhile,  in  sullen  mood 

Droop*  the  sweet  mourner  —  but  ere  long 
Prunes  its  light  wings,  and  {Kcks  its  food, 

And  me<litates  the  song  : 
Serenely  sorrowing,  breathes  its  piteous  case, 

And  with  its  |)lairitive  wprblings  saddens  all 
the  place. 

Forgi  veme ,I|  eaven  j-^yet ,  yet  i  he  tears  will  flow , 
To  think  how  sooii  rny  scene  of  bliss  is  past  ! 
-My  budding  joys,  just  promising  to  blow, 

All  ni])p*d  and  w  ither'd  by  one  envious  blast  I 
My  iiours,  that  laushing  wont  to  lleot  away, 

Move  lieavily  alon^  ;  [sunc  r 

W  here's  now  the  s[)rightly  jest,  the  jocund 
,     Time  creeps,  unconscious  of  <leUght : 
JIow  shall  I  cheat  the  tedious  day  ; 

And  oh r-thejovless  night  ! 

Where  shall  I  rest  my  veary  hea<l  ? 
ilovv  shall  1  tind  repose  oil  a  sc^d  ^vidow'd ^)ed? 

,Coi)].ti  Th('ban  drug^,  the  wretch's  only  aid, 
V     To  my  lorn  heart  its  furaier  peace  restiye  ; 
Thy  votary,  wrapj)'<l  in  thy  Lethean  shade, 
Awliile  shall  c*risc  his  sorrows  to  deplore  : 
Haply,  when    lork'd  in  slee[)'s  embrace, 
Aguiii  i  shall  behuld  my  iuuma's  fuce. 


Again  with  transport  hear 
Her  voice  soft  whispering,  in  my  ear  ; 
May  steal  once  more  a  balmy  kiss. 
And  taste  ;it  least  of  visionary  blis?. 

But,  ah  1  th'  uiiAvelcome  morn's  obtruding  light 
Will  all  my  shadowy  schemes  of  bliss  depose. 
Will  tear  the  dear  illusion  from  my  sight. 
And  -vxake  me  to  the  sen^e  of  aU'my  woes  : 
If  to  the  verdant  fields  I  stray. 
Alas  !  what  pleasures  now  can  these  convey  ? 
Her  lovely  form  pursues  whertj'cr  1  go, 

And  darkens  all  the  scene  with  woe. 
13y  Nature's  la\ish  bom)ties  cheer'd  no  more. 
Sorrowing  1  ro\e 
Through  valley,  grot,  and  grove; 
Xought  can  their  beauties  or  my  loss  restore  ; 
So  herb,  no  plant,  can  med'cine  inv  disease. 
At  id  my  sad   si; 
breeze. 


;lis  are  borne  On  ev'ry  passing 


Sickness  and  sorrow  hov'ring  round  my  bed. 

Who  now  withanxioushasteshall  bring  relief. 
With  lenient  hand  support  my  drooping  liead,  ^ 

.\ssuagc  my  pains,  and  mitigate  niv  grief? 
Should  worldly  business  call  away, 

W  ho  no\v  shull  in  my  absence  fondly  mourn, 
Coimt  ev'ry  miimtc  of  the  loit'ring  day. 

Impatient  for  my  quick  return  r 
Should  ought  mv  bosom  disconipose, 

^^  ho  now,  with  sweet  complacent  air. 
Shall  smooth  the  rugged  brow  of  Care, 


And  soften  all 


mv  woes 


Too  faithful  Memory cease,  oh  cease —• 

How  shall  1  e'er  regain  iny  peace  ? 
(  Oh,  to  forget  herf) — but  how  vain  each  art. 
Whilst  ev'ry  virtue  lives  imprinted  on  my  heart ! 
.Vnd  thou,  my  little  cherub,  left  behind. 

To  hear  a  father's  plaints,  to  share  his  woes, 
W'hen  reason's  dawti  informs  thy  infuit  mind. 
And  thy  sweetlispina;  tongue  shall  ask  thccause, 
H«)w  oft  with  sorrow  shall  mine  eyes  rim  o'er,] 
\\  lien,  twining  round  my  knees,  I  trace 
Th\  mothers  smile  up(Mi  thy  face  ! 
How  oft  U)  mv  full  heart  sluli  thou  restore 
j  Sad  memory  of  luy  joys  —  ah,  now  no  more  ! 
Hy  blessirtffs  once  enjoy'd  now  morcdistrcss'd, 
.\fore  beggar  by  the  riches  once  j)05sess'd, 
Mv  little  flarlinor !  — dearer  to  me  grown 
liy  all  the  tears  thou'st  caus'd  —  oh,  stfange 
to  hear ! 
Bougltt  with  d  life  yet  dearer  than  ihv  own. 
Thy  cradle  purchas'd  with  thy  mother's  bier  : 
Who  now  shall  seek,  w  itli  fond  delight. 
Thy  infant  steps  to  nuide  aright  ? 
Slje,  who  with  doaiiuo;  eyes  would  gaze 
On  ajl  thy  little  artless  ways, 
iiy  all  thy  soft  etulcirments  blest. 
And  clasp  thi-e  oft  with  tnuisport  to  her  breast 


Ah 


is  gone yet  shalt  thou  prove 


A  father's  dearest,  tenderest  love  ; 
And,  O  sweet  senseless  smiler,  (envied  stale  I) 
As  yet  uncoiiscious  of  ihy  hapltTab  f4ie. 


^  Laudanuq, 
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AVlien  years  thy  judgement  shall  maUivc, 
And  Reason  sIkavs  those  ills  it  cannot  cure. 

Wilt  tliou  a  father's  grief  t'  assuage. 
For  virtue  prove  llie  Phoenix  of  the  earth 
(Like  her,  thy  mother  died  to  give  thee  birth) 

And  be  the  comfort  of  liiy  age  ? 

When  si'ck  and  langutshiug  I  lie, 

Witt  thou  my  Emnia\s  ^vonted  care  supply  ? 

And  oft  as  to  thy  listening  ear 
Thy  mother's  virtues  and  her  fate  I  tell, 

Say  wilt  thou  drop  the  tender  tear, 
Whilst  on  the  mournful  theme  1  dwell  ? 
Tlien,  fondly' stealing  to  thy  father's  side. 

Whene'er  thou  seest  the  soft  distress. 
Which  1  would  vainly  seek  to  hide. 

Say,  wilt  thou  strive  to  make  it  less  ? 
To  sooth  my  sorrows  all  thy  cares  employ. 
And  in  my  cup  of  ^rief,  infuse  one  drop  of  joyi 


J  103.    An  Eve7ung  Address  to  a  Nightingale. 

Shaw- 
Sweet  bird  !  that,  kindly  perching  near, 
Pourcst  thy  plaints  melodious  in  mine  ear; 
Not.  like  base  worldlings,  tutor'd  to  forego 
The  melancholy  haunts  of  woe  ;     .  . 

Thanks  for  thy  sorrow-soothing  strain  : 
For,  suroly,  thou  hast  known  to  prove, 
Like  me,  the  pangs  of  hapless  love ; 

Else  why  so  feelingly  comnlain,  [grove  ? 
And  with  thy  piteous  notes  tnus  sadden  all  the 
Say,  d«/St  thou  mourn  thy  ravish'd  mate, 

That  oft  enamour'd  on  thy  strains  has  hung  ? 
Or  has  the  cruel  hand  of  Fate 
Bereft  thee  of  thy  darlii^  young  ? 
Alas!  for  hothT  weep  : 
In  all  the  pride  of  youthful  charms, 
A  beauteous  bride  torn  from  my  circling  arms 
A  lovely  babe,  that  should  have  liv'd  to  bless. 
And  till  my  doating  eyes  with  frequent  tears. 
At  once  the  source  of  rapture  and  distress. 

The  flattering  prop  of  my  declining  years ! . 
In  vain  from  death  to  rescue  I  essay'd, 

By  ev'ry  art  that  science  could  derise  j 
Alas  1  it  languish'd  for  a  mother's  aid. 

And  wing'd  its  flight  to  seek  herHw  the  skies. 
Then,  oh  !  our  comforts  be  the  same. 

At  evening's  peaceful  hour. 
To  shun  the  noisy  paths  of  wealth  and  fame, 
A^d   breathe    our    sorrows   in    this    lonely 
bow'r. 
But  why,  alas  !  to  thee  complain. 
To  thee  —  unconscious  of  my  pain  ? 
Soon  shalt  thou  cease  to  mourn  thy  lot  severe. 
And  hail  the  dawning  of  a  happier  year  : 

The  genial  warmth  of  joy  renewing  spring 
Agrtin  shall  plume  thy  shatter'd  wing; 
Again  thy  litilo  heart  shall'  transport  prove, 

A:iain.;rhall  flow  thy  notes  responsive  to  thy 
3ut,  oh  !  fur  me  in  vain  niav  seasons  roll,  [love. 
Noupjn  can  dry  up  the  fountain  of  my  tears: 
Deplorujti  still  the  comfort  of  my  soul, 
1  count  my  sorrows  by  incitasing  years. 


Tell  me,  thou  Syren  Hope,  deceiver,  say. 

Where  is  thy  promis'd  period  of  my  woes  ? 
Full  three  longling'ring  years  have  ro'll'd  away, 
And  yet  I  weep  a  stranger  to  repose  : 

O  what  delusion  did  thy  tongue  employ! 
"  That  Emma's  fatal  pledge'of  love, 

"  Her  last  bequcKt,  with  all  a  mother's  care, 
*'  The  bitterness  of  sorrow  should  remove, 
'*  Soften  the  horrors  of  despair, 

**  And  cheer  a  heart  long  lost  to  joy  !'* 
How  oft,  when  fondling  in  my  arms. 
Gazing  enraptur'd  on  its  angel-face. 

My  soul  the  maze  of  Fate  would  vainly  trace. 
And  burn  with  all  a  father's  fond  alarm*i ! 
And  oh  what  flatt'ringscenes  had  fancy  feign'd  ! 
How  did  I  rave  of  blessings  yet  in  stoic  ! 
Till  e.v'ry  aching  sense  was  sweetly  pain'd. 
And  my  full  heart  could  bear,   nor  tongue 
could  utter  more. 
"  Just  Heaven!"  I  cried,  with  recenthopes  elate, 
**  Vet  will  I  live — will  live  thro'Emma'sdeadj 
*'  Solongbow'd  down  beneath  the  storms  of  fate, 

♦*  Yet  will  I  raise  niy  woe-dejected  headl 
*•  Mv  little  Emma,  now  my  all, 

**"  Will  want  a  father's  care ; 
**  Her  looks,  her  wants,  my  rash  resolves  recal, 

•"  And,  for  her  sake,  the  ills  of  life  I'll  bear: 
"  And  oft  together  we  '11  complain, 

**  Complaint  the  only  bliss  my  soul  can  know: 
**  Fr^m  me  my  child  shall  learn  the  mournful ^ 
"strain,  . 

"  And  prattle  tales  of  woe. 

*•  And,  oh  !  in  that  auspicious  hour, 
"  When  fate  resigns  her  persecuting  pow'r, 
'*  With  duteous  zeal  her  hand  shall  close, 

"  No  more  to  weep,  mysorrow-streamingeyes, 
"  When  death  gives  misery  repose, 

**  And  opes  a  glorious  passage  to  the  skies." 
Vaiii  thought !  it  must  not  be — she  too  is  dead. 

The  flattering  scene  is  o'er; 
My  hopes  for  ever,  ever  fled  ; 

And  vengeance  can  no  more. 
Crush'd  by  misfortune,  blasted  by  disease. 

And  rione-r  none  left  to  bear  a  friendly  part! 
To  meditate  my  welfare,  health,  or  ease. 

Or  sooth  the  anguish  of  an  aching  heart ! 
Now-  all  one  gloomy  scene,  till  welcome  death, 
.    With  lenient  hand  (oh  falsely  deem'd  severe). 
Shall  kindly  stop  my  grief-exhausted  breath. 

And  dry  up  ev'ry  tear. 
Perhaps,  obsequious  to  my  will. 

But  ah  !  from  my  aff"ections  far  remov'd ! 
The  last  sad  office  strangers  my  fulfil. 
As  if  I  ne'er  had  been  belov'd  ; 
As  if  unconscious  of  poetic  fire, 
I  ne'er  had  touch'd  the  trembling  lyre  ; 
As  if  my  niggard  hand  ne'er  dealt  relief, 
Nor  my  heart  melted  at  another's  grief. 
Yet,  while  this  weary  Ufe  shall  last. 

While  yet  my  tongue  can  form  th'  impassion'd 

strain. 
In  piteous  accents  shall  the  muse  complain. 
And  dwell  w  ith  fond  delay  oii  blessings  past : 

For 
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For  oh,  how  grateful  to  a  wounded  heart 

The  uile  of  misery  to  impart ! 

From  others'  eyes  bid  artless  sorrows  flow. 

And  raise  esteem  upon  the  base  of  woe  ! 
Ev'n  He*,  the  noblest  of  the  tuneful  throng, 

Shall  deign  my  love-lorn  tale  to  hear, 
Shall  catch  the  soft  contagion  of  my  song. 
'  And  pay  my  pensive  Muse  the  tributeof  atear. 


rose 


§  104.     An  Ode  to  Narcissa.     Smollet. 
Thy  fatal  shafts  unerring  move  ; 
1  bow  before  thine  altar.  Love  J 
1  feel  thv  soft  resistless  flame 
Glide  swift  thro'  all  my  vital  frame  ! 
For  while  I  gaze  my  bosom  glows. 
My  blood  in  tide*  impetuous  flows  ; 
Hoj>e,  fear,  and  joy,  alternate  roll. 
And  floods  of  transport  whelm  my  soul ! 
My  fault'rincr  tongue  attempts  in  vain 
In  soothing  murmurs  to  complain  j 
My  tongue  some  secret  magic  ties. 
My  murmurs  sink  in  broken  sighs  1 
Condemn'd  to  nurse  eternal  care. 
And  ever  drop  the  silent  tear  ; 
Unheard  I  mourn,  unknown  I  sigh. 
Unfriended  live,  unpitied  die  I 


Smollet. 


§  105.     T.leg\j  in  Imitation  of  Tibullus, 

Where  now  are  all  my  flatt'ring  dreams  of 

joy?  **. 

!Monimia,  give  my  soul  her  wonted  rest : 
Since  first  thy  beauty  fix'd  my  roving  eye, 
Hcart-gnawiug  cares  corrode  my  pensive  breast, 

liCt  happv  lovers  fly  where  pleasures  call. 
With  fcsiive  songs  beguile  the  fleeting  hour, 
Lead  beauty  thro'  the  mazes  of  the  ball, 
Or  press  her  wanton  in  love's  roseate  bow'r. 

For  me,  no  more  I'll  range  th'  empurpled  mead, 
Where  shepherds  pipe  and  virginsdaiice  around. 
Nor  wander  thro'  the  woodbine's  fragrant  shade. 
To  hear  the  music  of  the  grove  resound. 

I'll  seek  some  lonely  church,  or  dreary  hall. 
Where  fancy  paints  the  glimm'ring  taper  blue. 
Where  damps  hang  mould'ringonthe  ivy'dwall, 
And  sheeted  ghosts  drink  up  the  midnight  dew  : 

There,  Icagu'd  with  hopeless  anguish  and  des- 
Awhile  in  silence  o'er  my  fiUc  repine  :       [pair. 
Then,  with  a  long  farewel  to  love  and  care, 
To  kindred  dust  my  weary  limbs  consign. 

Wilt  thou,  Monimla,  shed  a  gracious  tear 
On  the  cold  grave  where  all  my  sorrows  rest ; 
Strew  vernal  flow'rs,  applaud  my  love  sincere. 
And  bid  the  turf  lie  easy  on  my  br^^ast  ? 


Fir'd  with  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigor  of  a  polar  sky, 
jVnd  plant  successfully  swcel  Sliaron'; 
On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal  snows. 
Oh,  blest  within  th'  inclosure  of  your  rocks, 
A'or  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks  J 
No  fertilizing  streams  yotir  fields  divide. 
That  show  reverfi'd  the  villas  on  their  side  ; 
No  groves  have  ye  j  no  cheerful  sound  of  bird. 
Or  voice  of  turtle^  in  your  land  is  heard  ; 
Nor  grateful  eglantine  regales  the  smell 
Of  tho^e  that  walk  at  ev'ning  where  you  dwell : 
But  winter,  arm'd  with  terrors  here  unknown, 
Siis  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne  j 
Files  up  his  stores  amidst  the  frozen  waste. 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  has  built  stand  fustj 
Beckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
From  happier  scenes,  to  make  your  land  a  prey; 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  he  has  won. 
And  scorns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 

Yet  truth  is  yours,  remote,  nnenvied  isle  ; 
And  peace,  the  genuine  ofl's|)ring  of  her  sniils  : 
The  pride  of  Ictter'd  ignorance,  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  our  accomplish'd  minds  ; 
That  decks  with  all  the  splendor  of  the  true 
A  false  religion  —  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature  indeed  vouchsafes  ibr  our  delight 
The  sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night ; 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field,  fruit,  and  flow'r,  and  ev'ry  creature  here. 
But  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  skies 
Have  ris'n  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes. 
That  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day 
From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away. 
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Tfie  Propagation  efthe  Gospel  in  Greenland. 

COWPER. 

And  still  it  spreads.     Se«  Germany  send  forth 
Her  sons,  to  pour  it  on  the  farthest  north  f  : 

*  Lord  Lyttleton. 

f  The  Moravian  missianarJes  in  Greenlwid,    Vide  Krattz* 


§  107,     On  Slavertfy  and  the  Slave  Trade.     Cowper, 
But,   ah!     what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what, 
pray'r,       ^      ^  .  ». 

For  merchants,  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair,    (M\-/< 
Who  diive  a  loathsome  traffic,  gage  and  span. 
And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man  ? 
The  tender  ties  of  father,  husband,  friend. 
All  bonds  of  nature  in  that  moment  end  ; 
And  each  endures  while  yet  he  draws  his  breath, 
A  stroke  as  fatal  as  the  scythe  of  death. 
The  sable  warrior,  frantic  with  regret 
Of  her  he  loves,  and  never  can  forget. 
Loses  in  tears  the  far  receding  shore, 
But  not  the  thought,  that  they  must  meet  no 
Depriv'd  of  her  and  freedom  at  a  blow,  [more. 
What  has  he  left  that  he  can  yet  forego  ? 
Yes,  to  deep  sadness  sullenly  resign'd, 
He  feels  his  body's  bondage'  In  his  mind  ; 
Puts  off"  his  gcn'rous  nature;  and  to  suit 
His  manners  with  his  fate,  puts  on  the  brute. 
Oh  most  degrading  of  all  ills  that  wait 
On  man,  a  mourner  in  his  best  estate  1 
AlJ  other  sorrows  virtue  may  endure. 
And  find  submission  more  than  half  a  cure  ;• 
Grief  is  itself  a  med'clnc,  and  bestow'd 
T'  improve  the  fortitude  that  bears  a  load ; 
To  teach  the  wand'rer,  as  liis  woes  increase, 
The  path  of  wisdo;n,  all  whose  paths  are  peace. 
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But  slav'r\  I— -\lrlne  tlfeads  it  iis  lier  grave; 
Patioiice  itjolf  is  nuMuness,  in  a  slave  : 
Or  if"  the  will  and  so^c•r^•iJi;rlty  of  God 
Bid  snfiVr  it  awhile,  and  kiss  the  rod  j 
Wait  lor  the  dawnintcof  a  briiihter  dav, 
And  snap  the  chain  the  moment  nher«  vou  may. 
Nature  imprints  iip<m  whate'er  Ave  see, 
'['hat  has  a  heart,  and  life  in  it.  lie  free  ! 
'I'lie  beasts  are  eharter'd — neither  a,2;e  nor  foret 
Can  quell  the  love  of  freedom  in  a  horse  : 
lie  breaks  the  cord  that  held  him  at  ihe  rack. 
And,  conscious  of  an  unencumbcr'd  back, 
.Snufts  up  tbe  morning  air,  forgets  the  rein, 
Loose  Hy  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane  ; 
Responsive  to  the  distanis  nei2;h  lie  neighs,     T 
Mor  stops  till,  overleaping;  all  delays,  >■ 

He  finds  the  pasture  where  his  fellows  graze. 3 


§  108.  On  Liberttj  yiindln  Praise  of  Mr  .Howard. 

^^  COWI'KR. 

Oil  could  I  worship  rtuc^ht  beneath  the  skies 
'J'hat  earth  hndseen,  or  fancy  could  <lcvise, 
Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand,  - 
Built  l)y  lit'  mercenary,  vulvar  hand. 
With  fragrant  turf,  and  Howrs  as  wild  and  fair 
As  ever  clressd  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air. 
Duly  as  ever  on  the  mountain's  height 
The  f)ecp  of  morning  shed  a  dawning  light  ; 
Auiain,  when  evening  in  her  sober  vest 
Drew  the  grey  curtain  of  the  fadiug  West ; 
]My  soul  should  viehl  thee  willing  thanks  and 
For  the  chief  blessings  of  my  fairesldavs :  [praise 
Jiut  that  were  sacrilege  —  praise  is  not  thine, 
Jiuthiswho  gave  tliee,and  preserves  thee  mine: 
J'lk^e  I  would  sav,  and  as  I  j.pake  bid  fly 
A  captive  bivil  into  the  boundless  skv, 
Tliis  triple  reahn  adores  tliee — thou  art  come 
J-Voni  Sparta  liilher,  and  art  here  at  Iiomk-; 
^V'e  feel  iliy  force  still  active,  at  this  hour 
Lnjoy  inunuitity  from  priestly  pow'r; 
A\'hiie  conscience,  happier  than  inantleut  years, 
Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  I'ears. 
Propitious  Spirit !   yet  expunge  a  wrong 
'J'hy  riles  luue  sufl'er'd,  and  our  land,  too  long; 
'J'eacli  mcrcv  to  ten  thousand  hearts  that  share 
The  fears  and  hopes  of  a  commercial  care  : 
Prisons  expect  the  wicked,  and  \vere  built 
']'<!  bind  the  lawless,  and  to  pimish  guilt  ; 
But  shipwreck,  earthquake,  l>atile,nre,and  flood, 
Are  mightv  mischiefs,  not  to  be  withstood  : 
j\nd  iionest  nrerlt  siatuls  on  shpp'ry  ground 
\\  here  covert  guile,  and  arritice  abound  : 
Let  just  restraint,  for  public  peace  ties igu'd. 
Chain  up  the  wohqs  and  tigers  of  liiankiud  ; 
The  foe  of  virtue  has  no  claim  to  thee. 
But  let  insolvent  innocence  go  free. 

Patron  of  else  the  most  despis'd  of  men, 
x\ccept  the  tribute  of  a  stranger's  pen  ; 
Verse,  like  the  laurel,  its  Immortal  meed. 
Should  Ixe  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed  : 
]  may  alarm  thee,  but  1  fear  the  shame 
("Charily  chosen  as  my  theme  and  aim) 
J  nuisl  incur,  foriietting  Howard's  name. 
Bles-t  with  all  wealth  can  give  thee  —  to  resign 
Joys,  doubly  sweet  to  feelings  quick  as  thine  i 


To  quit  the  bliss  thy  rural  scenes  bestow 
I'o  seek  a  nobler,  auiidst  scenes  of  woe;  [home. 
To   traverse  isea-i,    range  kingdoms,   ana   bring 
Not  the  proud  monumejits  ot  Greece  or  Rome, 
But  knowledge,  such  as  only  <lungeons  teach. 
And  only  svmpathy  like  thine  coidd  reach  j 
That  grief,  setiuester'd  from  the  public  stage, 
Mighismoothiurfeaibers,  and  enjoy  her  cage-— 
Spt-aks  a  divine  ambition,  and  a  zeal 
Ihe  boldest  patriot  tniglit  be  proud  to  feel. 
Oh  that  the  voice  of  clamor  and  debate. 
That  pleads  for  peace  till  it  disturbs  the  state. 
Were  hush'd,  in  favor  of  thy  gen'rous  plea. 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  Heaven's  sinile  thy  fee ! 

§  109.  On  Domestic  Happiness,  as  the  Friend 
of  ririue ;  and  of  the  falsa  Good-nature  «f 
the  A'^e.  Cowj  liR. 

Domes  ric  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  surviv'd  the  fall ! 
Tho'  few  now  taste  the  nnimpair'd  and  pure, 
f)r,  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee  :  too  infirm 
Or  too  incautious  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Umnix'd  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  iuto  thy  chrystal  cup. 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue.     In  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Ileaven-born,  anddestin'd  to  the  skies  ajiain. 
Th«»u  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  ador'd, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wand'ring  eyes,  still  leaniuat  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  iickle,  iVnil  suj)port  ; 
|N»r  thou  art  meek  and  coirftant,  haling  change^ 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tied  love 
.Foys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  «hij)wreck  have  we  made 
Of  honor,  diguitv,  and  fair  reuowu, 
'iill  nrostiiutiou  elbows  us  aside 
|ln  all  our  crowded  streets',  and  senates  seem 
Couveti'd  for  j)urj)o^es  of  em])ire  le$s 
Than  to  release  th'  adult' ress  from  her  bond  ! 
Th'  adult'ress !  what  a  theme  for  angry  Terse, 
'What  ])rovocation  to  the  indignant  heart 
That  feels  for  injur'd  love  !     ]5ut  I  disdaiii 
'J'he  nauseous  task  to  paint  her  as  she  is. 
Cruel,  abandon'd,  glorying  in  lier  shame. 
No.     Let  her  pass  ;  and,  charioted  along, 
\n  guilty  splendor  shake  the  public  ways : 
the  frequency  f>f  crime?  has  wash'd  tliem  vhlif^ 
And  verse  of  nunc  shall  never  hrandihe  wretch 
Whocn  matrons  now,  of  character  unsmirctt'd. 
And  chaste  themselves,  are  not  ashasn'd  to  own/ 
Virtue*  anrl  vice  had  bound'rie^  in  old  time 
Not  to  be  pass'd  :  and  she  tltat  had  renounc'd 
Her  sex's  honor,  was  rcnotmc'd  herself 
l>y  all  that  prrz'd  it  :  not  for  Prudery's  <ake, 
liul  Di^uitj"^  resentful  of  the  wrong. 
"I'was  hard,  perhaps,  ou  here  and  there  a  waif 
Desirous  to  return,  and  not  reCeiv'd  j 
But  was  an  whoh-sonre  rigor  in  the  main. 
And  tauiiht  th'  unblemishf^fl  to  preserve  ^vlth 
That  purity,  whose  k>s5  was  loss  of  all.       [care 
Men  too  Avere  nice  in  honor  in  those  days, 
And  judgd  oftfenders  well  t  and  he  that  shiirp'd 
And  pocketed  a  prize,  by  fraud  obtain'd^ 
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Was  mark'tl,  and  shunn'das odious.  Ileihatsold 
Mis  country,  orwiis  slack  when  sho  rcr^uii'd 
His  cv'ry  nerve  inaction  and  at  stretch, 
Paid  with  the  hlood  that  he  had  ha»ely  spar'd 
The  price  of  hi;^  dctault.     Be  now  —  yes,  now, 
AV  e  are  become  5o  candid  and  eo  lair. 
So  liheral  in  construction  and  so  ri<'h 
In  Oiristian  charity,  a  good-natnrd  age! 
That  they  are  safe  :  sinners  of  either  sex  [bred, 
Transgress  what  jaws  they  inay-Welldress'd,  well 
Well  equipag'd,  is  ticket  good  eiumgh 
To  pass  us  reachly  through  ev'rv  door, 
ilypocrisy,  detect  her  as  we  niay, 
(And  no  man's  hatred  ever  wrong'd  her  yet) 
May  claiinOiis  merit  still,  that  she  admits 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care, 
And  thus  gives  virtue  indirect  aj)[)]ausc  :        ^ 
But  she  has  burnt  her  masks,   not  needed  here, 
\\'here  vice  has  such  allowance,  that  her  siiifts 
And  specious  semblances  have  lost  their  use. 
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§  110. 


On  the  Emplnymvnls  of  what  is  called 
an  Idle  Life.  Cow  per. 

How  various  his  employments  wliom  the  world 
Calls  idle,  and  who  justiv,  in  return, 
]\>teen>s  the  busy  world  an  idler  too  ! 
I'riends,  books,  a  garden,  and  pcrluips  his  pen, 
Deliizhlful  industry  ttiiu\'d  at  home, 
And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
DtvjssVi  to  his  taste,  inviting  hiin  ai)road  — 
i'i\w  he  want  occupation  who  has  these? 
^V"ill  he  be  idle  who  has  much  t'  enjoy? 
Me  therefore,  studious  of  laborous  ease, 
N<»t  slothful  ;  happy  to  deceive  the  time, 
XotTwaSte  it,  and  aware  that  hunian  life 
Js  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  w  iih  use, 
AVhen  he  shall  call  his  d<*btors  to  account 
Fron^  whom  are  allour  blessings — business  finds 
I'lv'n  here.  Wiiil*;  sedulous  I  seek  t'  improve. 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unetuplov'd 
Tlie  mind  lie  gave  me;  driving  it,  though  slack 
Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  wofk 
By  causes  not  to  be  de\  uig'd  in  vain. 
To  its  jest  point  —  the  service  of  mankind. 
He  that  attends  to  his  interior  self. 
That  has  a  h<-art,  aiul  keeps  it  ;  has  a  mind 
That  hungers,  and  sup.plieri  it;  and  who  seeks 
A  social,  not  a  disslp:itcd  life — 
Has  business :  feels  hirn-eif  engag'U  t'  achieve 
No  unlinport;int,  though  a  silent  task. 
A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem. 
To  him  tli-at  leads  it,  wise,  and  lo'be  prai-.'d  j 
Butvvisdom  is  a  pearl  with,  most  succe--s 
Soi4ght  in  still  water,  and  beneath  clear  skies- 
He  that  is  ever  occupied  In  storm? 
Or  drives  not  for  it,  (jr  brings  up  instead, 
Vaiidy,  industrious,  a'disgmccful  prize. 


Jill.     The  Post  comes  In — the  Kcivs-papcris 
read — the  fVorld  contcmijUted  at  a  distance. 

CouPtR. 
Hark!    'tis  the  twanging  liorn  !    o\r  yoruler 

bridge, 
iThat  with  iVs  weariiome  bainecdful  length 


j-Restrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  wliich  ilic  moon 
!  Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  l:;rigiit, 
j  He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world,  [locks. 
With  spatter'd  l>oois,  stra[)p'(l  waist,  and  frozen 
!  News  froui  all  nations  liunb'riiigat  his  back. 
i  True  to  his  charge,  the  closc-pack'd  load  behind 
}  Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  hi.>^  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destin'd  inn  ; 
And,  having  dropp'd  lit'  e:vpe>cted  bag,  pass  on, 
i  He  whistles  as  he  goe^,  liglu-huarted wretch, 
{.'old,  and  yet  cheerful  ;  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  tO  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  somcj 
To  him  indifi"'rent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears  that  trick  led  diown  the\vriter's  cheek* 
I'ast  as  the  periods  from  hi^^  fluent  quilt. 
Or  charif'd  w iih  am'rouj 
Oi  nymphs  respon,<ive,  equally  afllct, 
His  hor>;e  and  bin),  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But  oh  th'  im])ortaul  budget!  usherd  in 
\\  iih  such  heart->haking  music,  who  can  sav 
What  are  its  tidings  :   have  our  troops  awak'd  ? 
Ol-do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugg'd. 
Snore  to  the  nuumursof  th'  Atlantic  wase? 
is  India  free  ?  and  does  she  v\ear  her  plum'd 
And  jewell'd  turban  with  a  smile  of  [R-ace, 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ?     The  grand  debati-,  \ 
The  popidar  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  w  isdoui,  ani^l  ilie  w  it, 
And  the  loud  laugh  —  1  long  to  know  them  all  j 
I  burn  to  set  th'  imprison'd  wrai^glers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  ml' ranee  once  again. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
f  .el  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbliiig  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
Thatclicer  not  to  inebriate,  wail  on  each. 
So  let  us  w{lc<»m€  peaceful  ev'ning  in. 
Not  such  his  ev'ning,  who,  with  shining  face,  ' 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  andsquet-zM, 
I  Andbor'tlwith  elbow-poiiUs  thro' boih  his  sides, 
OtUscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  slag:.e. 
Nor  his,  who  [)atient  stands  till  his  feet  throb, 
\  And  his  liead  thumps,  to  ked  upon  the  breath 
j  Of  patriots  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 
Or  placemen  all  iranquIHity  and  smiles. 
Thi<,  folio  of  four  paues,  happy  work  ! 
Which  not  ev'n  critics  crilici^C,  that  holds 
Inquisitive  Attention,  while  I  read, 
Fast  bound  in  chairis  of  silence,  which  the  filr. 
!  ThougheloqucnUhemselve-', )  ei  fear  to  break  — - 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 
Its  tUict nations,  and  its  vast  concerns  ? 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  cratjey  ridge 
That  tempts  ambiuon.     On  ihesumuut,  see 
The  seal.s  ofolhec  alitter  in  his  eyes  ;        [heels, 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  )ic  grasjjs  them.     At  his 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 
Ar\d  with  adexi'roujjerk  soon  twists  hitn  down, 
And  wins  thcrn,  but  to  lose  ihem  in  bis  turn. 
Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  S4ilt 
Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take: 
The  modest  speaker  is  a.lum'd  and  jiilev'd  - 
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T'  engross  a  moment's  notice  :  and  yet  begs. 
Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts. 
However  trivial  all  thai  he  conceives. 
Sweet  bashfalncss !  it  claims  at  least  ihis  praise: 
The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense 
That  it  foretels  ns,  always  comes  to 'pass. 
Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here. 
The  forests  of  iio  meaning  spread  the  page 
In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost; 
While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  ns  there 
With  merrv  descants  on  a  nation's  woes.. 
The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
But  gay  confusion — roses  for  the  cheeks 
And  lillies  for  the  brOwsof  faded  age, 
Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 
11  eaven, earth, andocean*|)limdcr'd  of  their  sweets, 
Nectareous  essences,  Olvnipian  dews  ; 
Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  fav'rite  airs, 
iEthereal  journies,  submarine  exploits. 
And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wond'ring  for  his  bread. 

'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world  :  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  : 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance  where  the  dying  sound 
Fails  a  soft  nmrmur  on  th'  uninjur'd  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  1  seem  advanc'd 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
That  lib'rates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  \  iew,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations;  I  behold 
The  tumult,  and  am  still ;  the  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me  ; 
Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not.  I  mourn  the  pride 
And  av'rice  that  makes  man  a  wolf  to  man. 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart. 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 
He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 
From  flow'r  to  flow'r,  so  he  from  land  to  land  3 
The  manners,  customs,  policy  of  all 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  ne  gleans ; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  evVy  clime. 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 
At  his  return,  a  rich  repast  for  nie  ! 
He  travels,  and  I  too.     1  tre.ad  his  deck. 
Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suffer  his  woes,  and  share  In  his  escapes. : 
While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock, 
Huns  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  At  home. 


§  112.     A  Fragment.     Mallet. 

Fair  morn  ascends  :  /resh  zephyr's  breath 
Blows  lib'ral  o'er  yOn  bloomy  heath, 
Where,  sown  profusely,  herb  and  flow'r. 
Of  balmy  "smell,  of  healing  pow'r, 
Their  souls  in  fragrant  dews  exhale. 
And  breathe  fresh  life  in  cv'ry  gale. 
Here  spreads  a  green  exjxinse  of  plains, 
Where,  sweetly  pensive,  Silence  reigns  j 


And  there,  at  utmost  stretch  of  eye, 
A  mountain  fades  into  the  sky  ; 
While  winding  round,  diifus'd  and  deep, 
A  river  rolls  vvith  sounding  sweep. 
Of  human  heart  no  traces  near, 
I  seem  alone  with  nature  here  ! 

Here  are  thy  walks,  O  sacred  Health  ! 
The  Monarch's  bliss,  the  Beggar's  wealthj, 
The  seas'ning  of  all  good  below. 
The  sovereign's  friend  in  joy  or  wf>e. 
O  Thou,  most  courted,  most  despis'd. 
And  but  in  absence,  duly  priz'd  ! 
Pow'r  of  the  soft  and  rosy  face  ! 
The  vivid  pulse,  the  vermeil  grace. 
The  spirits,  when  they  gayest  shine. 
Youth,  beauty,  ])leasurei  all  are  thine  5 
O  sun  of  life  whose  heavenly  ray 
Lights  up  and  cheers  our  various  day. 
The  turbulence  of  hopes  and  fears. 
The  storm  of  fate,  the  cloud  of  years. 
Till  nature  with  thy  parting  lights 
Reposes  late  in  Death's  calm  nif>;ht : 
Fled  from  the  tro))hied  roofs  of  state. 
Abodes  of  splendid  pain  and  hate  ; 
Fled  from  the  conch,  where,  in  sweet  sleep,; 
Hot  Riot  would  his  anguish  steep, 
Iiut  tosses  through  the  midnight  shade. 
Of  death,  of  life,  alike  afraid  ; 
For  ever  fled  to  shady  cell. 
Where  Temp' ranee,  where  the  Muses  dwell. 
Thou  oft  art  seen  at  early  dawn. 
Slow -pacing  o'er  the  breezy  lawn  ; 
Or,  on  the  brow  of  mountain  high. 
In  silence  feasting  ear  and  eye 
With  song  and  prospect  which  abound 
From  birds,  and  woods,  and  waters  round. 

But  when  the  sun,  with  noon-tide  ray. 
Flames  forth  intolerable  day  ; 
While  Heat  sils  fervent  on'the  plain. 
While  Thirst  and  Langour  in  his  train 
(All  nature  sick'ning  in- the  blaze). 
Thou  in. the  wild  and  woody  maze 
That  clouds  the  vale  with  umbrage  deep, 
Impendent  from  the  neighb'ring  steep. 
Wilt  find  betimes  a  calm  retreat. 
Where  breathing  Coolness  has  her  scat. 

1  here  plung'd  amid  the  shadows  brown. 
Imagination  lays  him  down  j 
Attentive  in  his  airy  mood. 
To  ev'ry  murmur  of  the  wood  ,: 
The  bee  in  yonder  flow'rv  nook  ; 
The  chidings  of  the  hendlong  brook  ; 
The  green  leaf  quiv'ring  in  the  gale  ; 
The  warbling  hill,  the  lowing  vale  ; 
The  distant  woodman's  echoing  stroke  ; 
The  thunder  of  the  falling  oak. 
From  thought  to  thought  in  virion  led. 
He  holds  high  converse  with  the  Dead  j 
Sages  or  Poets.     See,  they  rise ! 
And  shadowy  skim  before  his  eyes. 
Hark  I  Orpheus  strikes  the  lyre  again. 
That  sofien'd  savages  to  men  : 
Lo  !  Socrates,  the  Sent  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  its  moral  will  was  given, 
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Fathers  and  Friends  of  human  kind  !  ■ 
They  fonn'd  the  nations,  or  refin'd^ 
With  all  that  mends  the  head  and  heart, 
Enlight'ning  truth,  adorning  art. 

Thus  musing  in  the  solemn  shade, 
At  once  the  sounding  breeze  was  laid  : 
And  nature,  by  the  unknown  law. 
Shook  deep  with  reverential  awe  ; 
Dumb  silence  grew  upon  the  hour ; 
A  brighter  night  involv'd  the  bow'r  t 
When  issuing  from  the  inmost  wood, 
Appeared  fair  Freedom's  Genius  good. 
O  Freedom  !  sov'rcign  boon  of  Heav'n, 
Great  Charier  with  our  being  giv'n  ; 
For  which  the  patriot  and  the  sage 
Have  plann'd,  have  bled,  thro'  ev'ry  age  ! 
High  privilege  of  human  race. 
Beyond  a  mortal  monarch's  grace  : 
Who  cou'd  not  give,  who  cannot  claim. 
What  but  from  God  immediate  came  ! 


§  1 13.  Ode  to  Evening.  Dr.  Jos.  Warton. 
Hail,  meek-ey'd  maiden,  clad  in  sober  grey,  , 
Whose   soft  approach    the    weary    woodman 

loves  ; 
As  homeward  bent' to  kiss  his  prattling  babes 
Jocund  he  whistles  through  the  twilight  groves. 
When  Phoebus  sinks  behind  the  gilded  hills. 
You  lightly  o'er  the  misty  meadows  walk  ; 
The  drooping  daisies  bathe  in  dulcet  dews. 
And  nurse  the  nodding  violet's  tender  stalk. 
The  panting  Dryads,  that  in  day's  fierce  heat 
To  inmost  bow'rs  and  cooling  caverns  ran. 
Return,  to  trip  in  wanton  ev'ning  dance  ; 
Old  Sylvan  too  returns,  and  laughing  Pan. 
To  the  deep  wood  the  clamorous  rocks  repair, 
Light  skims  the  swallow  o'er  the  wat'ry  scene, 
And  from  the  skeei)-cot,  and  fresh-furrow'd  field, 
Stout  ploughmen  meet,  to  wrestle  on  the  green. 
The  swain,  that  artless  sings  on  yonder  rock. 
His  supping  sheep  and  leng^th'ningshadow  spies, 
Pleas'd  with  the  cool,  the  calm,  refreshing  hour. 
And  with  hoarse  humming  of  unnumber'd  flies. 
Now  ev'ry  Passi(»n  sleeps  :  desponding  Love, 
And  pining  Envy,  ever-restless  Pride  ; 
And  holy  Calm  creeps  o'er  my  peaceful  soul. 
Anger  and  mad  Ambition's  storm  subdue. 
O  modest  Evening  !  oft  let  me  appear 
A  wandering  votary  in  thy  pensive  train  ; 
List'ning  to  every  wildly-warbling  note 
That  fills  with  farewell  sweet  thydark'ning  plain. 


§  114.  Lis.     An  FAegi/.     By  iWr.MASON,  of 

Camhridgc. 
Far  from  her  hallo w'd  grot,  where,  mildly 

bright. 
The  pointed  chrystals  shot  their  trembling  light ; 
From  dripping  moss,  where  sparkling  dew-drops 

fell,  [shell, 

Where  coral  gbw'd,  where  twin'd  the  wreathed 
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Pale  Isis  lay  ;  a  willow's  lowly  shade 
Spread  its  thin  foliage  o'er  the  slee|)ing  maid ; 
Clos'd  was  her  eye,  and  from  her  heaving  breast 
In  careless  folds  loose  flow'd  her  zoneless  vest ; 
While  down  her  neck  her  vagrant  tresses  flow. 
In  all  the  awful  negligence  of  woe ; 
Her  urn  sustain'd  her  arm,  that  sculptur'd  vase 
Where  Vulcan's  art  had  lavished  all  his  grace. 
Here,  full  with  life,  was  heaven-taught  Science 

seen, 
Know-n  by  the  laurel  wfcath  and  musing  mien  ; 
There  cloud-crown'd  Fame,  here  Peace,  sedate 
and  bland,  [wand  ; 

Swell'd  the  loud  trump,   and  wav'd  the  olive 
While  solemn  domes,  arch'd  shades,  and  vistas 

green, 
At  well-ma rk'd  distance  close  the  sacred  scene. 

On  this  the  goddess  cast  an  anxious  look. 
Then  dropp'd a  tender  tear,  and  thus  she  spoke: 
Yes,  I  could  once  with  pleas'd  attention  trace 
The  miinic  charms  of  this  prophetic  vascj 
Then  lift  my  head,  and  with  enraptur'd  eyes 
Vievv  on  yon  plain  the  real  glories  rise. 
Yes,  Isis!  oft  nast  thou  rejoic'd  to  lead 
Thy  liquid  treasures  o'er  yon  fav'rite  mead  : 
Oft  hast  thou  stopp'd  thy  pearly  car  to  gaze. 
While  ev'ry  Science  nurs'd  its  growing  bays  ; 
Whileev'ry  Youth,  with  fame's  strong  impulse 
Press'd  to  the  goal,  and  at  the  goal  untir'd,  [fir'd> 
Snatch'd  each  celestial  wreath  to  bind  his  brow 
The  Muses,  Graces,  Virtues,  could  bestow. 

E'en  now  fond  Fancy  leads  th'  ideal  train, 
i\nd  ranks  her  troops  on  Memory's  ample  plain  j 
See!  the  firm  leaders  of  my  patriot  line. 
See!  Sidney,  Raleigh, Hampden,  Somers, shine. 
See  Hough,  superior  to  a  tyrant's  doom. 
Smile  at  the  menace  of  the'slave  of  Rome  : 
Eachsoul  whom  truth  could  fire,and  virtue  move. 
Each  breast  strong  panting  with  its  country's  lovc^ 
All  that  to  Albion  gave  their  heart  or  head. 
That  wisely  counselld,  or  that  bravely  bled. 
All,  all  appear;  on  me  they  grateful  smile. 
The  well-earn'd  prize  of  every  virtuous  toil 
To  me  with  filial  reverence  they  bring. 
And  hang  fresh  trophies  o'er  my  honor'd  spring. 
Ah  1  I  remember  well  yon  beechen  spray. 
There  Addison  first  tun'd  his  polish'd  lay  ; 
'Twas  there  great  Cato's  form  first  met  his  eye. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  free-born  majesty;      [avve, 
**  My  son,"  he  cried,  "  observe  this  mien  with 
**  In  solemn  lines  the  strong  resemblance  draw; 
**  Thepiercing  notes  shall  strike  each  British  ear, 
*'  Each  British  eye  shall  drop  the  patriot  tear  I 
*'  And,  rous'd  to  glory 'by  the  nervous  strain, 
"  Each  youth  shall  spurn  at  slavery'sabjectreig^, 
"  Shall  guard  with  Cato's  zeal  Britannia's  laws^^ 
"  An<l  speak,  and  act,  and  bleed,  in  freedom's 
'*  cause." 

The  Hero  spoke  ;  the  bard  assenting  bow'd  ; 
The  lay  to  Liberty  and  Cato  flow'd  ; 
While  Echo,  as  she  rov'd  the  vale  along, 
Join'd  the  strong  cadence  of  his  Roman  song. 

But,  ah !  how  Stillness  slept  upon  the  ground. 

How  mute  attention  check'd  each  rising  sound, 

K  k  Scarce 
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Scarce  stole  a  breeze  to  wave  the  leafy  spray, 
Scarce. trillM  sweet  Philomel  her  softest  lay, 
Wlien  Locke walk'ri  musing  forth!  e'en  now  I 
JNlajesiic  Wisdom  thron'd  upon  his  brow  ;  [view 
View  Candor  smile  upon  his  modest  cheek, 
A  nd  from  his  eye  all  Judgement's  radiance  break. 
'Twas  here  the  sage  his  manly  zeal  express'd, 
Here  stripp'd  vain  Falsehood  of  her  gaudy  vest ; 
Here  Truth's  collected  beams  first  fill'd  his  mind. 
Ere  long  to  burst  in  blessings  on  mankind  ; 
Kre  long  to  show  to  reason's  purged  eye, 
'J'hat  •*  Nature's  first  best  gift  was  Liberty." 

Proud  of  this  won'drous  son,  sublime  I  stood, 
(While  louder  surges  swell'd  my  rapid  flood); 
Then,  vain  as  Niobe,  exulting  cried, 
Ilissus  !  roll  thy  famVl  Athenian  tide  ; 
Tho'  Plato's  steps  oft  mark'd  thy  neighb'ring 
Tho'  fair  Lycaeum  lent  its  awful  shade,     [glade, 
Tho'  ev'ry  Academic  green  impress'd 
Its  image  full  on  thy  reflecting  breast. 
Yet  my  ptire  stream  shall  boast  as  proud  a  name. 
And  Britain's  Isis  flow  with  Attic  fame. 

Alas  !  how  chang'd  !  where  now  that  Attic 

boast  ? 
See  !  Gothic  I<icence  rage  o'er  all  my  coast ; 
See !  Hydra  Faction  sjircads  its  impious  reign. 
Poison  each  breast,  and  madden  ev'ry  brain  : 
Hence  frontless  crowds  that,  not  content  tofri":ht 
The  blushingCynthia  from  her  throne  of  night, 
Blast  the  fiur  face  of  day;  and,  madly  bold. 
To  Freedom's  foes  infernal  orgies  hold  ; 
To  Freedom's  foes,  ah !  see  the  goblet  crown'd, 
Hear  |>hnisive  shouts  to  Freedom's  foes  re5«)und  ; 
The  horrid  notes  my  refluent  waters  daunt, 
The  Echoes  groan,  the  Dryads  quit  their  haunt; 
Learning,  that  once  to  all  dift'us'd  her  hcim. 
Now  sheds,  by  stealth,  a  partial  private  'gleam 
In  some  lone  cloister's  melancholy  shade. 
Where  a  firm  few  support  her  sickly  head, 
Despis'd,  insulted,  by  the  barb'rous  train, 
Who  scour,  like  Thracia's  moon-struck  rout, 

the  ))!ain, 
Sworn  foes,  like  them,  to  all  the  Muse  approves. 
All  Phoebus  favors,  or  Minerva  loves. 

Are  these  the  sons  my  fost'ringbreastmustrear, 
Grac'd  with  my  name,  and  nurtur'd  by  my  care? 
jVIust  these  go  forth  from  my  maternal  hand 
To  deal  llielr  insults  thro'  a  peaceful  land  ; 
And  boast,  while  Freedom  bleeds,  and  Virtue 

greans, 
That  *'  Isis  taught  Kebellion  to  her  Sons  ? 
Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  and  let  my  rising  waves 
Indignant  swell,  and  whelm  the  recreant  slaves! 
In  England's  cause  their  patriot  floods  employ. 
As  Xanthus  delug'd  in  the  cause  of  Troy. 
Is  this. denied  ;  then  point  some  secret  way 
Where  far,  far   hence  these  guiltless  streams 

may  stray ;  [spreads 

Some  unknown  channel  lend,  where  Nature 
Inglorious  vales,  and  unfrequented  meads: 
There.wherealiindscarces  tunes  hisrusticstrain, 
AVhere  scarce  a  pilgrim  treads  the  pathless  plaia^ 
Content  I  '11  flow  ;  foraret  that  e'er  my  tide 
Saw  von  majestic  structures  crown  its  side  j 


Forget  that  e'er  my  wrant  attention  hung 
Or  on  the  Sage's  or  the  Poet's  tongue  ; 
Calm  and  resfgn'd  my  humbler  lot  embrace. 
And,  pleas'd,  prefer  oblivion  to  disgrace. 


§115.  Epistolary  Verses  to  Georp;e  Colman,  tlsq. 
written  in  the  Year  17^6. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd. 

You  know,  dear  George,  I'm  none  of  those 
That  condescend  to  write  in  prose  : 
Inspir'd  with  pathos  and  snblime, 
I  always  soar — in  doggrel  rhyme  ; 
And  scarce  can  ask  you  how  you  do. 
Without  a  jingling  line  or  two. 
Besides,  I  always  took  delight  in 
What  bears  the  name  of  easy  writing  j 
Perhaps  the  reason  makes  it  please 
Is,  that  I  find  'tis  writ  w  ith  ease. 

I  vent  a  notion  here  in  private, 
VVhich  public  taste  can  ne'er  connive  at. 
Which  thinks  no  wit  or  judgement  greater 
Than  Addison,  and  his  Spectator; 
Who  says  (it  is  no  matter  where, 
But  that  he  says  it  I  can  swear) 
With  easy  verse  most  bards  arc  smitten. 
Because  tliey  think  it 's  easy  written  j 
Whereas,  the  easier  it  appears. 
The  greater  marks  of  care  it  wears  ; 
Of  which  to  give  an  explanation. 
Take  this,  by  way  of  illustration  : 
The  fam'd  Mat.  Prior,  it  is  said. 
Oft  bit  his  nails,  and  scratch'd  his  head. 
And  chang'd  a  thought  a  hundred  times. 
Because  he  did  not  like  die  rhymes  •• 
To  make  my  meaning  clear,  and  please  ye. 
In  short,  he  labor'd  to  write  easy. 
And  yet  no  Critic  e'er  defines 
His  poem's  into  labor'd  lines." 
I  have  a  simile  will  hit  him  ; 
His  verse,  like  clotlies,  was  made  to  fit  him  ; 
Which  (as  no  taylor  e'er  denied) 
The  better  fit  the  more  they  're  tried. 

Though  I  have  mentioned  Prior's  name. 
Think  not  I  aim  at  Prior's  fame. 
'Tis  the  result  of  admiration 
To  spend  itself  in  imitation  ; 
If  Imitation  may  be  said, 
Which  is  in  me  by  nature  bred, 
And  you  have  better  proofs  than  these 
That  I  'm  idolater  of  Ease. 

Who,  but  a  madman  would  engage 
A  Poet  in  the  present  age  ? 
Write  what  we  will,  our  works  bespeak  us 
Tmitatores,  servum  Pecus. 
Tale,  Elegy,  or  lofiy  Ode, 
We  travel  in  the  beaten  road  : 
The  proverb  still  sticks  closely  by  us. 
Nil  dictum,  quod  non  dictn?n prius. 
The  only  comfort  that  I  know 
Is,  that  'twas  said  an  age  ago, 
Ere  Milton  soar'd  in  thought  sublime, 
Ere  pope  refin'd  the  chink  of  rhyme. 

Ere 
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Ere  Cnlmnii  wrote  in  style  so  pure. 

Or  the  great  Town  the  'Connoisseut-j 

Kre  1  buriesqu'd  the  rural  cit, 

Proud  to  iiedfi;e  in  my  scraps  of  wit, 

-And,  hrtppy  in  the  close  connexion, 

T'  acquire  some  name  from  their  reflectioii  : 

So  (the  similitude  is  trite) 

The  moon  still  shines  witii  borrow'd  light; 

And,  like  the  race  of  modern  beaux. 

Ticks  vvitli  the  sun  for  her  lac'd  clothes. 

Mcthinks  there  is  no  better  time 
To  sliow  the  use  I  make  of  rhyme, 
Than  now,  when  I,  who  from  besiinning 
Was  always  fond  of  couplet-si nn:n<^j' 
Presuming  on  good-nature's  score, 
Ttms  Jay  my  bantling  at  your  door. 

The  first  advantage  which  1  see 
Is,  that  I  ramble  loose  and  free: 
The  bard  indeed  full  oft  complains 
That  rhymes  are  fetters,  links,  and  chains  ; 
And,  when  he  wants  to  lean  the  fence. 
Still  keeps  him  i)ris'ner  to  the  sense. 
Howe'er  in  common-place  he  rage. 
Rhyme  's  like  your  fetters  on  the  stage. 
Which,  when  the  player  onc^  hath  wore. 
It  makes  him  only  strut  the  more, 
-While,  raving  in  pathetic  strains, 
Pie  shakes  his  legs  to  clank  his  chains. 

From  rhyme,  as  from  a  handsome  face. 
Nonsense  acquires  a  kind  of  grace  j 
I  therefore  give  it  all  its  scope. 
That  sense  may,  unperceiv'd,  elope. 

So  M rs  of  basest  tricks 

(I  love  a  fling  at  politics) 

Amuse  the  nation,  court,  and  king,  . 

With  breaking  F — kes,  and  hanging  Byng; 

And  make  each  J^uny  rogue  a  prey. 

While  they,  the  greater,  slink  away. 

This  simile,  perhaps,  would  strike. 

If  niatch'd  with  something  more  alike  j 

Then  take  it  dressVl  a  second  time 

In  Prior's  Ease,  and  my  Sublime. 

Say,  did  you  never  chance  to  meet 

A  mob  of  pcojile  in  the  street, 

Heady  to  give  the  rohb'd  relief. 

And  in  all  haste  to  caicb  a  thief; 

While  the  sly  rogue  who  filch'd  the  prey. 

Too  close  beset  to  run  away, 

Stop  thief!  stop  thief!  exclaims  alowd. 

And  so  escapes  among  the. crowd? 

So  Ministers,   8:c. 

O  England,  howl  mourn  thy  fate! 
For  sure  thy  losses  now  are  great ; 
Two  such  what  Briton  can  endure  ?  - 
Minorca,  and  the  Connoisseur  ! 

To-day*,  or  e'er  the  sun  goes  down, 
Will  die  the  Censor,  Mr.  Town ! 
He  dies,  whoe'er  takes  pains  to  con  him, 
Willi  **  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  :" 


O  may  his  name  these  verSes  save. 
Be  these  inscrib'd  upon  his  grave  : 

*'  Know,  Reader,  that  on  Thursday  died 
*'  The  Connoisseur,  a  Suicide  ! 
"  Yet  think  not  that  his  soul  is  fled, 
'*  Nor  ratdc  him  'rriongst  the  vulgar  dead, 
'*  Howe'er  defunct  you  set  him  down, 
"  He  's  only  going  out  of  I  own" 


§   ll6.     Ode  to  Arfhtir  Onslow,  Usqf. 

This  goodly  frame  vvhat  virtue  so  approves, 
And  testifies  the  pure  ethereal  spirit. 
As  mild  Benevolence! 
She,  with  heir  sister  Mercy,  still  awaits 
Beside  th'  eternal  throne  of  Jove, 
And  measures  forthwith  unwithdrawinghand 
The  blessings  of  the  various  year, 
Sunshine  or  show'r,  and  chides  the  madding 
tempest.  ['"'ty, 

With,  her  the  heaven-bred  nymph,  meek  Cha- 
Shall  fashion  Onslovv  forth  in  iairest  portrait; 
And  with  recording  care 
Weave  the  fresh  wreath  that  flow'ring  virtue 
claims. 
But,  oh,  what  Muse  shall  join  the  band? 
He  long  has  sojourn'd  in  the  sacred  haunts. 
And    knows    each    whisp'ring   grot  and 
glade 
Trod  by  Apollo  and  the  light-foot  Graces, 

How  then  shall  awkward  gratitude. 
And  the  presumption  of  unluior'd  duty. 
Attune  my  numbers,  all  too  rude  ? 
Little  he  recks  the  meed  of  such  a  song ; 
Yet  will  I  stretch  aloof. 
And  when  I  tell  of  Courtesy, 
Of  well-attemj)cr'd  Zeal, 
Of  awful  Prudence  soothing  fell  Contention, 
AVheje  shall  the  lineaujents  agree 
But  in  thee,  Onslow?  You  your  wonted  leave 
Indulge  me,  nor  misdeem  a  soldier's  bold  em- 
prize. 
Who,  in  the  dissonance  of  barb'rwus  war 
Long  train'd,  revisits  oft  the  sacred  treasures 
Of  antique  memory  ! 
Or  where  sage  Pindar  reins  his  fiery  car 

Through  the  vast  vault  of  Heaven  secure. 
Or  what  thi'  Attic  Muse  that  Homer  fiH'd, 
Her  other  son,  thy  Milton  taught, 
Or  range  the  flow'ry  fields  of  gentle  Spei.cer, 

And,  ever  as  I  go,  allurements  vain 
Cherish  a  feeble  fire,  and  feed  my  idle 
Fancy  :  oh  could  I  once 
Charm  to  their  nielodv  my  shrilling  reeds ! 

To  Henries  and  to  lid  wards  old. 
Dread  names!  I  'd  meditate  the  faithful  song; 
Or  tell  what  limeBritamiia, 


*  September  SOrh,  1756,  when  Mr.  Town,  author  of  the  Connoisseur,  a  pieriodical  Essay  (since 
published  in  four  volumes,  printed  for  R.  Baldwin,  London),  took  leave  of  his  readers,  witn  an  hu- 
morous account  of  himself. 

f  This  elegant  Poem  was  written  bya  Gentleman  well  known  in  the  learned  world,  as  a  token  of  gra- 
ti  tjitude  for  favors  c©nfer  red  on  kis  father  during  the  last  war,  whose  character  he  has  thwrtin  assumed. 

K  k  2  Whilom 
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Whilom  tlie  fairest  daughter  of  old  Ocean, 

In  loathly  disarray,  dull  eyes, 
And  faded  cheek,  wept  o'er  her  abject  sons  : 

Till  William,  great  deliverer  ! 
L»d  on  the  comely  train,  gay  Liberty, 
lieIij';ion,  raatron  staid, 
With  all  her  kindred  goddesses  ; 
Justice,  with  steady  brow. 
Trim  Plenty,  laureat  Peace,  and  green-halr'd 
Commerce, 
In  flowing  vest  of  thousand  hues. 
Fain  would  I  shadow  out  old  Bourbon's  pile 
Tott'ring  with  doubtful  weight,  and  threatening 
cumb'rous  fall ; 
Or  trace  our  navy,  where  in  tow'ring  pride 
O'er  the  wide  swelling  waste  it  rolls  avengeful. 
As  when  collected  clouds 
Forth  from  the  gloomy  south,  in  deep  array. 
Athwart  the  dark'ning  landscape  throng. 
Fraught  with  loud  storms,  and  thunder's  dread- 
ful peal. 
At  which  the  murd'rer  stands  aghast. 
And  wasting  Riot  ill  dissembles  terror. 

How  headlong  Rhone  and  Ebro,  erst  distain'd 
With  Moorish  carnage,  quakes  thro'  all   her 
branches  ! 
Soon  shall  1  greet  the  morn,         [name, 
When,  Europe  sav'd,  Britain  and  George's 
Shall  sound  o'er  Flandria's  level  field. 
Familiar  in  domestic  merriment ; 

Or  by  the  joljy  mariner 
Be  carol'd  loud  adown  the  echoing  Danube. 

The  just  memorial  of  fair  deeds 
Still  flourishes,  and,  like  th'  untainted  soul, 
Blossoms  in  freshest  age  above 
The  weary  flesh,  and  envy's  rankling  wound. 
Such,  after  years  mature. 
In  full  account  shall  be  thy  meed. 

Oh  may  your  rising  hope 
W^ell  principled  in  ev'ry  virtue  bloom  ! 
Till  a  fresh-springing  flock  implore 
With  infant  hands  a  grandsire'spow'rfulpray'r, 
Or  round  your  honor'd  couch  their   prattling 
sports  pursue. 


§  117.    OdetoMelanchohj.    Ogilvie. 

Hail,  queen  of  thought  sublim.e !  propitious 
pow'r,  ^  [roam, 

Who  o'er  the  unbounded  waste   art  joy'd  to 
Led  by  the  moon,  when,  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Her  pale  rays  tremble  thro'  the  dusky  gloom. 
O  bear  rae,  Goddess,  to  thy  j^eaceful  seat ! 
Whether  to^iecla's  cloud-wrapt  brow  convey'd, 
Orlodg  d  where  mountains  screen  thydeepretreat, 
Or  wand'ripg  wild.thrd'  Chili's  boundless  shade. 
S&y,  rove  thy  steps  o'er  Libya's  naked  waste  ? 
Or  seek  some  distant  solitary  shore  ? 
Or,  on  the  Ande's  topmost  mounta,in  plac'd. 
Dust  sit,  and  hear  the  solemn  thunder  roar  ? 
FixM  on  some  hanging  rock's  projected  brow, 
Hear'st  thou  low  murmursfrom  thedistantdome? 
Or  stray  thy  feet  where  pale,  dfejected  Woe 
Pours  n^rlong  wail  ftora' some  lamented  tomb-? 


EXTRACTS,  B  0  o  K  IL 

Hark !  yon  deep  echo  strikes  the  trembling  ear ! 
See  night's  dun  curtain  wraps  the  darksome  pole! 
O'er  heaven's  blue  arch  yon  rolling  worlds  ap- 
pear, '         -  _         _ 
A.nd  rouse  to  solemn  thought,  th'  aspiring  soul. 
O  lead  my  steps  beneath  the  moon's  dim  ray, 
WhereTadmor  stands  all  desert  and  alone  ! 
While  from  her  time-shook  tow'rs  the  bird  of 
prey     '  [moan. 
Sounds  thro'    the  night    her   long-res»unding 
Or  bear  me  far  to  yon  dark,  dismal  plain, 
Wliere  fell-eyed  tigers,  all  athirst  for  blood. 
Howl  to  the  desert :  while  the  horrid  train 
Roams  o'er  the  wild  where  once  great  Babel 

stood ; 
That  queen  of  nations !  whose  superior  call 
Rous'd  the  broad  East,  and  bid  her  arms  destroy ! 
When  warm'd  to  mirth,  let  judgement  mark  her 
And  deep  reflection  dash  the  lip  of  joy.      [fall. 
Short  is  Ambition's  gay  deceitful  dream, 
Through  wreaths  of  blooming  laurel  bind  her 

brow  : 
Calm  thought  disp»els  the  visionary  scheme. 
And  Time's  cold  breath  dissolves  the  wiih'ring 

bough.    ^  ^^ 
Slow  as  some  minif  saps  th'  aspiring  tow'r. 
When  working  secret  with  destructive  aim. 
Unseen,  unheard,  thus  moves  the  stealing  hour. 
But  vvorks  the  fall  of  empire,  pomp,  and  name. 
Then  let  thy  jjencil  mark  the  traits  of  man ; 
Full  in  the  draught  be  keen-eyed  Hope  por- 

tray'd : 
Let  flutt'ring  Cupids  crowd  the  growing  plan  : 
Thcngiveone  touch, anddash  it  deep  with  shade. 

Beneath  the  plume  that  flames,  with  glancing 

rays 
Be  Care's  deep  engines  on  the  soul  impress'd  ; 
Beneath  the  hemlet's  keen  refulgent  blaze     ' 
Let  Grief  sit  pining  in  the  canker'd  breast. 

Let  Love's  gay  sons,  a  smiling  train,  appear, 
Wiih  beauty  picrc'd — yet  heedless  of  the  dart ; 
While,closcly-couch'd,pale,8ick'ning  Envy  near 
Whets  her  fell  sting,  and  pohits  it  at  the  heart. 

Perch'd,  like  a  raven,  on  some  blasted  yew. 
Let  Guilt  revolve  the  thought-distracting  sin  ; 
Scar'd  —  while  her  eyes  survey  th'  ethereal  blue. 
Lest  heaven's  strong  lightning  burst  the  dark 

within. 
Then  paint,  Impending  o'er  the  maddening  deep 
That  rock,  where  heart-struck  Sappho,  vainly 

brave. 
Stood  firm  of  soul — then  from  the  dizzy  steep 
Impetuous  sprung,  and  dash'd  the  boiling  wave. 
Here,  wrapt  in  studious  thought,  let  Fancyrove, 
Still  prompt  to  mark  Suspicion's  secret  snare  ; 
To  see  where  x-Vnguish  nips  the  bloom  of  Love, 
Or  trace  more  Grandeur  to  the  domes  of  Care. 

Should  e'er  Ambition's  tow'ring  hopes  inflame, 
Letjudgipig  reason  draw  the  veil  aside  ; 
Or,  fir'd  with  envy  at  some  mighty  name. 
Read  o'er  the  monument  that  tells  —  He  d  ed. 

What 
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VlhiLt.  are  the  ensigns  of  Inftperial  sway  ? 
What  all  that  Fortune's  tib'ral  hand  has  brought? 
Teach  they  tlie  voice  to  })oar  a  sweeter  lay  ? 
Or  rouse  the  soul  to  more  exalted  thought  ? 
When  bleeds  the  heart  as  Genius  blooms  un- 
known ?  '  N 
When  melts  the  eye  o'er  Virtue's  mournful  bier? 
Not 
Not  po^ 


wealth,  but  pity,  swells  the  bursting  groan? 
pow'r,  but  whisi/ring  Nature,  prompts  the 


promp 


tear. 


Sav,  gentk-  mourner,  in  yon  mouldy  vault, 
Where  the  worm  fattens  oti  some sccptcr'd  brow, 
Beneath  that  roofwithsculptur'd  marble  fraught. 
Why  sleeps  unmov'd  the  breathless  dust  below? 
Sleeps  it  more  sweetlv  than  the  simj)le  swain 
Beneath  some  mossv  turf  that  rests  his  head  ; 
Where  the  lone  widow  tells  the  night  her  pain. 
And  eve  with  dewy  tears  embalms  tlic  dead  ? 
The  lily,  screen'd  from  ev'ry  ruder  gale. 
Courts  not  the  cultur'd  spot  v.here  roses  spring; 
But  blows  neglected  in  the  peaceful  vale. 
And  scents  the  zephyr's  balmy  breathing  wing. 
The  busts  of  grandeur,  and  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
Can  these  bid  Sorrow's  gushing  tears  subside  ? 
Can  these  avail  in  that  tremendous  hour, [tide? 
When  Death's  cold  hand  congeals  the  purjile 
Ah  no  !  the  mighty  names  are  heard  no  more  : 
Pride'l  thought  sublime,  and  Beauty's  kindling 

bloom. 
Serve  but  to  sport  one  flying  moment  o'er, 
And  svyell  with  pompous  verse  th'  escutcheon'd 

tomb. 
For  me —  may  Passion  ne'er  mv  soul  invade, 
Nor.be  the  wnims  of  tow' ring  Phrcnzy  a;iv'n  ; 
Let  Wealth  ne'er  court  me  from  the  peaceful 

shade  [ven  ! 

Where  Contemplation  wings  the  soul  to  Ilea- 
Oh  guard  me  safe  from  Joy's  enticing  snare  ! 
With  each  extreme  that  Pleasure  tries  to  hide 
The  poison'd  breath  of  slow-consuming  Care, 
The  noise  of  Folly,  and  the  dreams  of  Pride. 
But  oft,  when  midnight's  sadly  solemn  knell 
Sounds  long  and  distant  from  the  sky-topt  tow'r. 
Calm  let  me  sit  in  Prosper's  lonely  cell*. 
Or  walk  with  INFdtou  thro'  the  dark  obscure. 
Thus,  when  the  transient  dream  of  life  is  fled. 
May  some  sad  friend  recal  the  former  years ; 
Then,  stretch'd  in  silence  o'er  my  dusty  bed, 
Pour  the  warm  gush  of  sympathetic  tears. 


§  118. 


Ode  to  the  Genius  of  Shakspmre. 

Ogilvie 

I,     1. 
Rapt  Iropii  the  glance  of  mortal  eye. 
Say,  bursts  thy  Genius  to  the  world  of  light  ? 
Seeks  it  yon  star-bespangled  sky  ? 
Or  skims  its  fields  with  rapid  flight  ? 
Or,  mid  yon  plains  where  Fancy  strays. 
Courts  it  the  balmy  breathing  gale  ? 

*  See  Shakspeare's  Tempest. 


Or  where  the  violet  pale 

Droops  o'er  the  green-embroider'd  stream^ 

Or  where  young  Zephyr  stirs  the  rustling  spraj'S, 

Lies  all  dissolv'd  in  fairy  dream. 

O'er  you  bleak  desert's  »mfrcquented  round 

Seest  thou  where  Nai^ire  treads  the  deep'ning 

gloom. 
Sits  on  yon  hoary  tow'r  with  ivy  crown'd. 
Or  wildly  wails  o'er  thy  lamented  tomb  ? 
llear'st  thou  the  solemn  music  wind  along?  [song? 
Or  thrills  the  warbling  note  in  thy  mellifluous 

I.     2. 
Oft,  while  on  earth,  'twas  thine  to  rove 
Where'er  the  wild-ey'd  goddess  lov'd  to  roam^ 
To  trace  serene  the  gloomy  grove, 
Or  haunt  meek  Quiet's  simple  dome  ; 
Still  hovering  round  the  Nine  appear. 
That  pour  the  soul  transporting  strain; 
Join'd  to  the  Loves'  gay  train. 
The  loose  rob'd  Graces,  crown'd  with  flow'rs. 
The  light  wing'i  gales  that  lead  the  vernal  year, 
Auxl  wake  the  rosy-featur'd  hours. 
O'er  all  bright  Fancy's  beamy  radiance  shone. 
How  flam'd  thy  bosom  as  her  charms  reveal  1 
ller  fire-ciad  eye  sublime,  her  starry  zone. 
Her  traces  loose,  that  wanton'd  on  the  gale  : 
On  thee  the  goddess  fix'd  her  ardent  look. 
Then  from  her  glowing  lips  these  melting  ac- 
cents broke : 

I.  3 

**  To  thee  my  favorite  son,  belong 

*'  The  lays  that  steal  the  list'ning  hour  ; 

"  To  pour  the  rapture-darting  song, 

"  To  paint  gay  Hope's  Elysian  bower. 

^•'  From  Nature's  hand  to  snatch  the  dart, 

"  To  cleave  with  pangs  the  bleeding  heart; 

"  Or  liglitly  sweep  the  trembling  string, 

'*  And  call  the  Loves  with  purple  wing 

'*  From  the  blue  deep,  where  they  dwell 

*'  With  Naiads  in  the  j)early  cell. 

"  Soft  on  the  sea-born  goddess  gazef  ; 

"  Or  in  the  loose  robes'  floating  maze, 

*'  Dissolv'd  in  downy  slumbers  rest ; 

"  Or  flutter  o'er  her  panting  breast. 

"  Or  wild  to  melt  the  yielding  soul, 

**  Let  Sorrow,  clad  in  sable  stole, 

*'  Slow  to  tljy  musing  thought  appear; 

*'  Or  j)ensive  Pity,  pale ; 

'*  Or  Love's  desponding  tale  [tear." 

♦'  Call  from  th'  intender'd  heart  the  sympathetic 

II.  1. 

Say,  whence  the  magic  of  thy  mind  ? 

VVhy  thrills  thy  music  on  the  springs  of  thought? 

Why,  at  thy  pencil's  touch  refm'd, 

Starts  into  life  the  glowing  drauglu? 

On  yonder  fairy  carpet  laid, 

Where  beauty  pours  eternal  bloom. 

And  zephyr  breathes  perfume  ; 

There  nightly  to  the  tranced  eye 

Profuse  the  radiant  goddess  stoo<l  display 'J, 

With  ul]  her  smiling  ofl'spring  nigh. 


f  Venus. 
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Sudden 
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Sudden  the  raantlins:  cliff,  the  arching  wood, 
The  broider'd  mead,  the  landscape  and  the  grove, 
Jlills,  vales,  and sky-chpt  seas,  and  torrents  rude, 
Grots,  rills,  and  shades, and  bow' rs, that  breath'd 

of  love. 
All  burst  to  si^'ht!  while  glancing  on  the  view, 
Titania's  sporluig  train  brush'd  hghtly  o'er  the 

n.     2.  [dew. 

The  pale  ey'd  Genius  of  the  shade 
Led  thy  bold  step  to  Prosper's  magic  bow'r  ; 
Whose  voice  the  howling  winds  obey'd. 
Whose  dark  spell  chain'd  the  rapid  hoar  : 
Then  rose  serene  the  ?ea-girt  isle  ; 
G^y  scenes,  by  Fancy's  touch  refin'd, 
Glow'd  to  the  musing  mind  : 
Such  visions  bless  the  hermit's  dream, 
When  hoyerin*^  angels  prompt  his  placid  smile. 
Or  paint  §ome  high  ecstatic  theme. 
Th(^n  flam'd  Miranda  on  th'  enraptur'd  gaze, 
Thcnsail'dbrightArielonthe  bat's  fleet  wing : 
Or  starts  the  h3t'ning  throng  in  still  amaze, 
The  wild  note  trembling  on  the  aerial  string ! 
The  form,  in  heaven's  resplendent  vesture  gay, 
Floats  on  the  mantling  cloud,  aud  poujrs  the 
melting  lay  *. 

II.     3. 
Oh  lay  me  near  yon  Hmpid  stream, 
Whose  murmur  soothes  the  ear  of  woe ! 
Tiierc  in  some  sweet  poetic  dream 
Let  Fancy's  bright  Elysium  glow  ! 
Tis  done — o'er  all  the  blushing  mead 
The  dark  wood  shakes  his  cloudy  head  : 
}kkm',  the  lily-fringed  dale 
Breathes  its  mild  fragrance  ori  the  g^ile  j 
While,  in  pastime  all  unseen, 
Titania,  rob'd  in  mantle  green, 
Sports  on  the  mossy  bank  :  her  train 
Skims  light  along  the  gleaming  plain  : 
Or  to  the  flutt'ring  breeze  unfold 
The  blue  wing  streak'd  with  beamy  gold  ; 
Its  pinions  op'ning  to  the  light !  — 
Say,  burets  the  vision  on  my  sight  ? 
Ah,  no  !  by  Shakspeare's  pencil  drawn. 
The  beauteous  shapes  appear  ; 
While  uicek-eyed  Cynthia  near  [lawnf . 

Illumes  with  streamv  ray  the  silver  mantled 

in.   I. 

But  hark  !  the  tempest  hou Is  afa)*,         [waste! 
Bursts    the    loud  whirlwind  o'er  the   pathless 
What  cherub  blows  the  trump  of  war  I 
What  demon  rides  the  stormy  blast? 
Red  from  the  lightning's  livid  blaze, 
Th|5  bleak  heath  rushes  on  the  sight  j 
Then,  wrapt  in  sudden  night 
Dissolves.- — I^ut,  ah  I  what  kingly  form 
■  Roams  tlve  lone  desert's  desolated  uiaze  X    i 
IJnaw'd,  nor  heeds  the  sweeping  storm  ? 
Ye  pale-ey'd  lightnings,  spare  the  cheek  of  age! 
Vainwish !  tho'anguishheavesthebnirstinggroan, 
peaf  as  the  flint,  the  marble  ear  of  rage 
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Hears  not  the  mourner's  unavailing  moan  : 
Heart-pierc'd  he  bleeds  j  and,  stung  with  wild 

despair,  [hair. 

Bares  his  time-blasted  head,  an^  tears  his  silver 

III.     2. 
Lo  !  on  yon  long-resounding  shore. 
Where  the  rock  totters  o'er  the  headlong  deep  ; 
What  phantoms  bath'd  in  infant  gore 
St'md  mutt'ring  on  the  dizzy  sleep  1 
Their  murnmr  shakes  the  zephyr's  wing  ! 
The  storm  obeys  their  powerful  spell ; 
See  from  this  gloomy  cell 
Fierce  Winter  starts  !  his  scowling  eye 
Blots  the  fair  mantle  of  the  breathing  Spring, 
And  lowers  along  the  ruffled  sky, 
To  the  deep  vault  the  yelling  harpies  run  §  ; 
Its  yawning  mouth  receives  th'  infernal  crew, 
Diih  thro'  the  black  gloom  winks  the  glimmei;- 

ingsun. 
And  the  palefurnacegleamswithbrimstoneblue. 
Hell  howls ;  aridfiends.thatjoin  the  dire  acclaim. 
Dance  on  the  bubbling  tide,  und   point  the 

livid  flame. 

III.     3. 
But,  ah  !  on  Sorrow's  cypress  bough 
Can  beauty  breathe  her  genial  bloom  ? 
On  Death's  cold  cheek  will  passion  glow  ? 
Or  Music  warble  from  the  tomb  ? 
There  sleeps  the  Bard,  whose  tuneful  tongue 
Pour'd  the  full  stream  of  mazy  song. 
Young  Spring,  with  lip  of  ruby,  here 
Show'rs  from  her  lap  the  blushing  year  j 
While,  along  the  turf  reclin'd. 
The  loose  wing  sw  imming  tm  the  wind. 
The  Loves,  with  forward  gesture  bold. 
Sprinkle  the  sod  with  spangling  gold  : 
And  oft  the  blue-eyed  Graces  trim 
Dance  lightly  round  on  downy  limb, 
Oft  too,  when  eve,  denmre  aiul  still. 
Chequers  the  green  dqle's  purling  rill, 
Sweet  Fancy  pours  tite  plaintive  strain ; 
Or,  wraj)^  in  soothing  (Ireani, 
By  Avon's  rnfHed  stream,  [the  plain, 

Hears  the  low-murmuring  gale  that  dies  along 

§119,     Ode  fp  Time ;  occasioned  hj  seeing  the 
Ruins  of  an  old  Castle.     Ogilvie. 

O  THOU,  who  mid  the  world-involving  gloom, 

Sitt'st  on  yon  solitary  spire  ! 

Or  slowly  .^hak'st  the  sounding  dome. 

Or  hear'st  the  wildly-warbling  lyre; 

Say,  when  thy  musing  soul 

Bids  distant  times  unrol. 

And  marks  the  flight  of  each  revolving  year. 

Of  years  whose  slow-consuming  pow'r 

Has  clad  with  moss  yon  leaning  tow'r 

That  saw  the  race  of  Glory  run, 

That  mark'd  Ambition's  setting  sun, 

That  shook  old  Empire's  tow'ring  pride. 

That  swept  them  down  the  floating  tide- 


Ariel  :  5ee  tlje  Tempest. 


f  See  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
^  The  Witches  iij  Ma,cbeth, 


\  Lear. 


Say; 
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Say,  when  these  lonir-unfolding  scenes  appear, 
Streams  down  thy  hoary  cheek  the  pity-darting 
tear  ? 

I.     2. 
Cast  o'er  yon  trackless  waste  thy  wand'ring  eye  : 
Yon  hill,  whose  gold-illumiu'd  brow. 
Just  treuibhng  thro'  the  bending  sky, 
O'erlooks  the  boundless  wild  below. 
Once  bore  the  branching  wood 
That  o'er  yon  muruuirijig  flood 
Hung  wildly  waving  to  the  rustling  gale  ; 
The  ruked  heath  with  ihoss  o'ergroAvn, 
That  hears  the  lone  owl's  nightly  moan. 
Once  bloom'd  with  summer's  copious  store. 
Once  rais'd  the  lawn-bespangled  llow'r  ,; 
Or  heard  some  lover's  plaintive  lay, 
When,  by  pale  Cynthia's  silver  ray, 
AH  wild  he  wander'<l  o'er  the  lonely  dale,    [tale. 
And  taught  the  lisi'ning  n)oon  the  nielanclioly 

I.     3. 
Ye  wilds  where  heaven-rapt  Fancy  roves  ! 
Ye  sky  cn)wn'd  hills,  and  solenm  groves  1 
Ve  low-brow'd  vaults,  ye  gloomy  cells  ! 
Ye  caves  where  night-bred  Silence  dwells! 
Ghosts  that  in  yon  lonelv  hall 
Liiihtly  glance  along  the  wall ; 
Or  beneath  yon  iw'd  tow'r. 
At  the  silent  midnight  hour. 
Stand  array'd  in  s]»otless  white, 
And  stain  the  dusky  robe  of  Night  ; 
Or  with  slow  solemn  pauses  roam 
O'er  the  long-soimding  hollow  dome ! 
Say,  mid  yon  desert  solitary  round, 
AVhcn  ilarkness  wraps  the  boimdless  spheres. 
Docs  ne'er  some  dismal,  dying  sound 


The  vale  where  musing  Quiet  treads, 

The  How'r-clad  lawns,  and  bloomy  meads. 

Or  streams  where  Zephyr  loves  to  stray 

Beneath  the  pale  eve's  twinkling  ray  j 

Or  waving  woods  detain  the  sight  — 

When  from  the  gloomy  cave  of  night 

Some  cloud  sweeps  shadowy  o'er  the  dusky  skies. 

And  wraps  the  flying  scene,    that  fades,  and 

swims,  and  dies. 

11.    3. 
Lo !  rising  from  von  dreary  tomb. 
What  spectres  stalk  across  the  gloom  I 
With  haggard  eyes,  and  visage  pale. 
And  voice  that  moans  with  feeble  wail! 
O'er  yon  long  resounding  plain 
Slowly  moves  the  solemn  train; 
Wailing  wild  with  shrieks  of  woe 
O'er  the  bones  that  rest  below  ! 
While  the  dull  night's  startled  ear 
Shrinks  aghast  with  tluilling  fear  ! 
Or  stand  with  thin  robes  wasting  soon. 
And  eyes  that  blast  the  sick'ning  moon  I 
Vet  these,  ere  Time  had  roU'd  their  years  away. 
Ere  Death's  fell  arm  had  mark'd  its  aim, 
llul'd  yon  proud  tow'rs  with  ample  sway, 
Beheldi  the  trembling  swains  obey. 
And  wrought  the  glorious  dqed  that  swell'd  the 

trump  of  Fame. 

iir.  1, 

Rut  why  o'er  these  indulge  the  bursting  sigh  ? 
Feels  not  each  shrub  the  tempest's  pow'r  ? 
Rocks  not  the  dome  when  whirlwinds  fly  ? 
Nor  shakes  the  hill  when  thunders  roar? 
Lo  !   mould'ring,  wild,  unknown. 
What  fanes,  what  tow'rs  o'erthrown. 


On  Night's  dull  serious  ear  rebonn<l  ;       [years  ?  i  What  tumbling  chaos  marks  the  waste  of  Time ! 


lapse  of  life-consuming 


That  mourns  the  ceasele 

II.     1. 

O  call  th'  inspiring  glorious  hour  to  view. 
When  Caledonia's  martial  train 
From  yon  steep  rock's  high-arching  brow 
Pour'd  on  the  heart-struck  flying  l)ane  ! 
When  War's  blood-tinctur'cl  spear 
Hung  o'er  the  trembling  rear  ;  [flight : 

When  light-heel'd  Terror  wing'd  their  headlong 
Yon  tow'rs  then  rung  with  wild  alarms  I 
Yon  ^esert  gleam'd  with  shining  arms  !  • 
While  on  the  bleak  hill's  bright'ning  spire 
Bold  Victory  flain'd,  with  eyes  of  fire  ; 
Her  limbs  celestial  robey  enfold. 
Her  wings  were  ting'd  with  spangling  gold, 
She  spoke  :  her  words  infus'd  resistless  might, 
And  warm'd  the  bounding  heart,  and  rous'd  the 
soul  of  fight* 

II.    e. 
But,  ah !  what  hand  the  smiling  prospect  brings  t 
What  voice  recals  th'  expiring  day  ? 
See,  darting  swift  on  eagkv wings'. 
The  glancing  moment  bursts  away  J 
So  from  some  mountain's  head. 
In  mantling  gold  array'd. 
While  bright-eyed  Fancy  stands  in  sweet  surprise: 


on  the 

[gale? 


1  see  Palmyra's  temples  fall  , 
Old  Ruin  shakes  the  hanging  wall  ! 
Yon  waste  where  roaming  lions  howl, 
Yon  aisle  where  moans  the  grey-eyed  owl. 
Shows  the  Proiid  Persian's  great  abode  *  ; 
W^hcre  sceptred  once,  an  earthly  god  !     [clime. 
His    pow'r- clad   arm   control'd    each   happier 
Where  e')orts  the  warbling  Muse,  and  Fancy 
toars  sublime. 

in.  2. 

Hark  !  what  dire  sound  rolls  murm'ring 
Ah  1  what  soul-thirsting  scene  appears  ? 
I  see  the  column'd  arches  fail ! 
And  structures  hoar,  the  boast  of  years  I 
What  mould'ring  piles,  decay 'd, 
Gleam  through  the  moon-stfeak'd  shade. 
Where  Rome's  proud  genius  rear'd  her  awful 
Sad  monument !  —  Ambition  near  [brow  I 

Rolls  oh  the  dust,  and  pours  a  tear ; 
Pale  Honor  drops  the  fluit'ring  plume. 
And  Conquest  weeps  o'er  Cxsar's  tomb  j 
Slow  Patience  sits,  with  eye  deprest. 
And  Courage  beats  his  sobbing  breast ;      [flovi^j 
Ev'n  War's  red  cheek  the  gushing  streams  o'er- 
And  Fancy's  list'ning  ear  attends  the  plaint  of 
Woe. 


Persepollg, 
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Lo,  on  yon  pyramid  sublime. 
Whence  lies  Old  Egypt's  desert  clime. 
Bleak,  naked,  wild!  where  ruin  low'rs, 
'Mid  fanes,  and  wrecks,  and  tumbling  tow'rs, 
On  the  steep  height,  waste  and  bare, 
Stands  thePow'r  with  hoary  hair  I 
O'er  his  scythe  he  bends  ;  his  hand 
Slowly  shakes  the  flowing  sand. 
While  the  hours,  and  airy  ring 
Lightly  flit,  with  downy  wing, 
And  sap  xhe  works  of  man  ;  and  shade 
With  silver  locks  his  furrow'd  head  ; 
Thence  rolls  the  mighty  pow'r  his  broad  survey 
And  seals  the  nations'  awful  doom  : 
He  sees  proud  grandeur's  meteor  ray  ; 
He  yields  to  joy  the  festive  day  ; 
Then  sweeps  the  lenglh'ning  shade,  and  marks 
them  for  the  tomb. 


§  120.     Ode  to  Evening.     Ogilvie. 

Meek  Pow'r,  whose  balmy-pinion'd  gale 
Steels  o'er  the  flow'r-enamell'd  dale  ! 
Whose  voice  in  gentle  whispers  near 
Oft  sighs  to  Quiet's  list'ning  ear; 
As,  on  her  downy  qouch,  at  rest. 
By  Thought's  inspiring  visions  blest 
She  sits,  with  white-rob'd  Silence  nigh. 
And  musing  heaves  her  serious  eye. 
To  mark  tiie  slow  sun's  glinnn'ring  ray. 
To  catch  the  last  pale  gleam  of  day  ; 
Or,  sunk  in  sweet  repose,  unknown 
Lies  on  the  wild  hill's  van  alone  : 
Ami  sees  thy  gradual  pencil  flow 
Along  the  heaven-illumin'd  bow. 

Come,  Nymph  demure,  with  mantle  blue, 
Thv  traces  bath'd  in  balmy  dew. 
With  step  smooth  sliding  o'er  the  green. 
The  graces  breathing  in  thy  mien; 
And  thy  vesture's  gather'd  fold 
Girt  with  a  zone  of  circling  gold  ; 
And  bring  the  harp,  who.ee  solemn  string 
Dies  to  the  wild  wind's  murm'ring  wing  ; 
And  the  Nymph,  whose  eye  serene 
Marks  the  calm-breathing  woodland  scene  ; 
Thought,  mountain  sage  !  who  loves  to  clinib. 
And  haunts  the  dark  rock's  summit  dim; 
Let  Fancy,  falcon-wing'd,  be  near  : 
And  through  the  cloiidrenvelop'd  sphere. 
Where  musing  roams  Retirement  hoar, 
LuU'd  by  the  torrent's  distant  roar. 
Oh  bid  with  trembling  light  to  glow 
The  raven-plume  that  crowns  his  brow," 
Lo,  where  thy  meek-ey'd  train  attend  \ 

8acen  of  the  solemn  thought,  descend  \ 
h  hide  me  in  romantic  bow'rs  ! 
Or  lead  my  step  to  ruin'd  tow'rs ! 
Where  gleaming  through  the  chlnky  door 
The  pale  ray  gilds  the  moidder'd  floor; 
While  beneath  the  hallow'd  pile, 
peep  in  the  desei't  sh^iekin^  aisle^ 


Rapt  Contemplation  stalks  along. 

And  hears  the  slow  clock's  pealing  tongue  ; 

t)r,  'mid  the  dun  diseolor'd  gloom. 

Sits  on  the  hero's  peaceful  tomb. 

Throws  life's  gay  glitt'ring  robe  aside. 

And  tramples  on  the  neck  of  Pride. 

Oft,  shelter'd  by  the  rambling  sprays. 
Lead  o'er  the  forest's  winding  maze  ; 
Where,  thro'  the  mantling  boughs,  afar 
Glimmers  the  silver-streaming  star  ; 
And,  ahower'd  from  ev'ry  rustling  blade. 
The  loose  light  floats  along  the  shade  :     * 
So  hov'ring  o'er  the  human  scene 
Gay  Pleasure  sports  with  brow  serene : 
By  Fancy  beam'd,  the  glancing  ray 
Shoots,  flutters,  gleams,  and  fleets  away: 
Unsettled,  dubious,  restless,  blind. 
Floats  all  the  busy  busthng  mind ; 
While  Mom'ry's  unsfain'd  leaves  retain 
No  trace  from  all  th'  ideal  train. 

But  see,  the  landscape  op'ning  fair 
Invites  to  breathe  the  purer  air ! 
Oh  when  the  cowslip-scented  gale 
Shakes  the  light  dew-drop  o'er  the  dale. 
When  on  her  amber-dropping  bed 
Loose  Ease  reclines  her  downy  head  ; 
How  blest !  by  fairy-haunted  stream 
To  melt  in  niild  ecstatic  dream  ! 
Die  to  the  pictur'd  wish,  or  hear 
fBreath'd  soft  on  Fancy's  trembling  ear) 
Such  lays  by  angel-harps  refin'd. 
As  half  unchain'd  the  flutt'ring  mincf. 
When  on  life's  edge  it  eyes  the  shore. 
And  all  its  pinions  stretch  to  soar. 

Lo,  where  the  sun's  broad  orb  withdrawn 
Skirts  vviih  pale  gold  the  dusky  lawn  ; 
While,  led  by  ev'ry  gentler  pow'r. 
Steals  the  slow,  solemn,  musing  hour. 
Now  from  the  green  hill's  purple  brow 
Let  me  mark  the  scene  below ; 
Where,  feebly  glancing  thro'  the  gloom. 
Yon  myrtle  shades  the  silent  tomb  : 
Not  far,  beneath  the  evening  beam 
The  dark  lake  rolls  his  azure  stream. 
Whose  breast  the  swan's  white  plumes  divide. 
Slow-sailing  o'er  the  floating  tide. 
Groves,  meads,  and  sj)ires,  and  forests  bare. 
Shoot  glimm'ring  thro'  the  misty  air  ; 
Dim  as  the  vision-pictur'd  bow'r 
That  gilds  the  saint's  expiring  hour. 
When,  rapt  to  ecstasy,  his  eye 
Looks  through  the  blue  ethereal  sky  : 
All  heaven  unfolding  to  his  sight ! 
Gay  forms  that  swim  in  floods  of  light ! 
Thesun-pav'd  floor,  the  balmy  clime. 
The  riiby-beaming  dome  sublime  ; 
The  tow'rs  in  gliit'ring  pomp  display 'd  -^ 
The  bright  scene  hovers  o'er  his  bed  : 
He  starts  —  but  from  his  eager  gaze 
Black  clouds  obscure  the  lessening  rays; 
On  mem'ry  still  the  scene  is  wrought. 
And  lives  in  Fancy's  featur'd  thought. 

On  the  airy  mount  reclin'd 
What  wishes  sooth  the  musing  mind  J 
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How  soft  the  velvet  lap  of  Spring 
How  sweet  the  Zephyr's  violet  wing  ! 
Goddess  of  the  plaintive  song, 
That  leads  the  melting  heart  along  I 
Oh  bid  the  voice  of  genial  pow'r 
Reach  Contemplation's  lonely  bow'r  ; 
And  call  the  sage  with  tranced  sight 
To  climb  the  nionntain's  steepy  height; 
To  wing  the  kindling  wish,  or  spread 
O'er  Thought's  pale  check  cnliv'ning  red  ; 
Come,  hoary  Pow'r,  with  serieus  eye. 
Whose  thought  explores  yon  distant  sky  ; 
Now,  when  the  busy  world  is  still, 
!Nor  passion  tempts  the  wav'ring  will, 
.When  sweeter  hopes  each  pow'r  control. 
And  quiet  whispers  to  the  soul, 
Now  sweep  from  life,  ih'  illusive  train 
That  dance  in  Folly's  dizzy  brain: 
Be  Reason's  simple  draught  portray'd. 
Where  blends  alternate  light  and  shade  ; 
Bid  dimpled  Mirth,  with  thought  belied. 
Sport  on  the  bubble's  glitt'ring  side  ; 
Bid  Hope  pursue  the  distant  boon, 
And  Phrensy  watch  the  fading  moon  ; 
Paint  Superstition's  starting  eye. 
And  Wit  that  leers  with  gesture  sly  ; 
Let  Censure  whet  her  venom'd  dart, 
And  green-eyed  Envy  gnaw  the  heart ; 
Let  Pleasure  lie  on  flow'rs  reclin'd. 
While  anguish  aims  her  shaft  behind. 

Hail,  Sire  sublime  !  whose  hallow'd  cave 
Hovels  to  the  hoarse  deep's  dashing  wave  j 
Thee  Solitude  to  Phoebus  bore. 
Far  on  the  lone,  deserted  shore. 
Where  Orellano's  rushing  tide 
Roars  on  the  rock's  projected  side. 
Hence  bursting  o'er  thy  ripen'd  mind, 
Beams  all  the  father's  thought  rehn'd  ; 
Hence  oft,  in  silent  vales  unseen. 
Thy  footsteps  print  the  lairy  green  j 
Or  thy  soul  melts  to  strains  of  woe. 
That  from  the  willow's  quiv'ring  bough 
Sweet  warbling  breathe — the  zephyrs  round 
O'er  Dee's  smooth  current  waft  the  sound. 
When  soft  on  bending  osiers  laid 
The  broad  sun  trembling  through  the  bed  j 
All  wild  thy  heav'n-rapt  fancy  strays. 
Led  thro'  the  soul-dissolving  maze  ; 
Till  slumber  downy-pinion'd,  near 
Plants  her  strong  leilocks  on  thy  ear ; 
The  soul  unfetter'd  bursts  away, 
And  basks  enlarged  in  beamy  day. 


§  121.     Ode  to  Innocence.     Ogilvie. 

i^WAS  when  the  slow-declining  ray 
Had  ting'd  the  cloud  with  evening  gold  j 
No  warbler  pour'd  the  melting  lay. 
No  sound  disturb'd  the  sleeping  fold: 

Vv hen  by  a  murm'ring  rill  reclin'd. 
Sat,  wrapt  in  thought,  a  wand'ring  swain  j 
Calm  peace  compos'd  his  musing  mind  ; 
^^vi  thus  he  uib'd  the  flowing  strain : 


*  Hail,  Innocence!  celestial  Maid  ! 

*  What  joys  thy  bhishing  charms  reveal ! 

*  Sweet  as  the  arbor's  cooling  shade, 

*  And  milder  than  the  vernal  gale. 

*  On  Thee  attends  a  radiant  choir, 

*  Soft  smiling  Peace,  and  downy  ReSt; 

'  With  Love,  that  prompts  the  warbling  lyre; 
■'  And  Hope,  that  sooths  the  throbbing  breast. 

'*  Oh  sent  from  heaven  to  haunt  the  grove, 

''  Where  squinting  Envy  ne'er  can  come  ! 

'*  Nor  pines  the  cheek  with  luckless  love, 

"  Nor  anguish  chills  the  living  bloom. 

'*  But  spotless  Beauty  rob'd  in. white, 
'*  Sits  on  yon  moss-grown  hill  reclin'd  : 
"  Serene  as  heaven's  unsullied  light, 
"  And  pure  as  Delia's  gentle  mind. 

**  Grant,  heavenly  Pow'r!  thy  j)e.aceful sway 

•*  May  still  my  ruder  thoughts  control ; 

'*  Thy  hand  to  point  my  dubi®us  way, 

"  Thy  voice  to  sooth  the  melting  soul. 

**  Far  in  the  shady,  sweet  retreat, 

'*  Let  Thought  beguile  the  ling'ring  hour; 

"■  Let  Quiet  court  the  mossy  seat, 

'*  And  twining  olives  from  the  bow'r  : 

♦*  Let  dove-eyed  Peace  her  wreath  bestow, 

•*  And  oft  sit  list'ning  in  the  dale, 

*'  While  Night's  svyeet  warblerfrom  the  bough 

**  Tells  to  the  grove  her  plaintive  tale. 

"  Soft,  as  in  Delia's  snowy  breast, 

'*  Let  each  consenting  passion  move  ;• 

'*  Let  Angels  watch  its  silent  rest,. 

**  And  all  its  blissful  dreams  be  Love  1'* 


§   122..    Morning;    oVy  The   Complaint,     An 
American  Eclogue.  Gregory. 

Far  from  the  savage  bandit's  fierce  alarms. 
Or  distant  din  of  horrid  despot's  arms, 
Tho'  Pennsylvania  boasts  her  peaceful  plain. 
Yet  there  in  blood  her  petty  tyrants  reign. 

Withwaving pines  tho'  vocal  woods  becrown'd 
And  stream-feel  vales  with  livingwealthabound,   \ 
To  golden  fields  tho'  ripening  rays  descend. 
With  blushing  fruit  tho'  loaded  branches  benJ 
To  thosewho  ne'er  mustfreedom'sblessing.-t.idie, 
'Tis  barren  all,  'tis  all  a  worthless  waste. 

Whilehoarse  the  cataract  murmur'd  on  the  gale 
And  chilling  dews  swept  thro'  the  murky  dale; 
AloMg  the  hills  the  dismal  tempest  howl'd, 
And  lightnings  flash'd,  and  deep  the  thuudet 

roU'd  ; 
Beneath  a  leafless  tree,  ere  tnnrn  arose. 
The  slave  Adala  thus  laments  his  uoes  . 
Ye  grisly  spectres  gather  rciund  my  scat. 
From  caves  unblest  that  wretch's  groans  re- 
peat ! 
Terrific  forms,  from  misty  lakes  arise! 
And  bloody  meteors  thn-aton  thro'  the  skies ! 
Oh  curs'd  (k^'royers  r.f  our  hapless  race, 
Of  human  kind  the  terror  and  disgrace ! 

Lo! 
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I^o  !  hosts  of  dusky  captives,  to  my  view. 
Demand  a  deep  revenge  !  demand  their  due  ! 
And  frowning  chiefs  now  dart  athwart  the 

gloom 
And  o'er  tlie  salt  sea  wave  pronounce  your  doom. 
But  Gods  arejust,  and  oft  the  strokes  forbear, 
To  plunge  the  guilty  in  tenfold  despair. 

Lift  high  the  scourge,my  soul  the  rack  disdains; 
I  pant  for  freedom  and  my  native  plains  ! 

With  limbs  benumb'd  my  poor  companions 

lie; 
Oppress'd  by  pain  and  want  the  aged  sigh  ; 
Thro'  reedy  huts  the  driving  teuipest  pours. 
Their  festering  wounds  receive  thesickly  show'rs; 
la  madd'ning  draughts  our  lords  their  senses 

steep. 
And  doom  their  slaves  to  stripes  and  death  in 

sleep  ; 
Now,  while  the  hitter  blasts  surround  my  head. 
To  times  long  past  my  restless  soul  is  led. 
Far,  fir  beyond  the  azure  hills,  to  groves 
Of  ruddy  fruit,  where  beauty  fearless  roves  — 
O  blissful  seats  !  O  stlf-approving  joys  ! 
Nature's  plain  dicfates  !  ignorance  ot'vice  ! 
Oguiltless  hours!  Ourcares  and  wants  werefcw, 
No  arts  of  luxury  or  deceit  avc  knew. 
Our  labor,  sport —  to  tend  our  cottage  care. 
Or  from  the  palm  the  luscious  juice  prepare  ; 
To  sit  indul^mg  love's  delusive  dreain. 
And  snare  the  silver  tenants  of  the  stream  ; 
Or  (nobler  toil)  to  aim  the  deadly  blow 
With  dext'rous  art  against  the  spotted  foe  ; 

0  days  with  youthful  daring  mark'd !  'twas  then 

1  dragg'd  the  shaggy  monster  from  his  den, 
And  boldly  down  the  rocky  mountain's  side 
Ilurl'd  the  grim  j)anther  in  the  foaming  tide. 
Our  healthful  s})orls  a  daily  least  aftiird. 
And  ev'n  still  found  us  at  the  social  board. 

Can  I  forget,  ah  me !  the  fatal  day. 
When  half  the  vale  of  peace  was  swept  awavl 
Th'  afiVighted  maids  in  vain  the  gods  implore. 
And  weejiing  view  from  far  the  happy  shore  ; 
The  frantic  dames  imjiatient  ruffians  seise, 
And  infants  shriek,and  clasp  their  mothers  knees; 
With  galling  fetters  soon  their  limbs  are  bound, 
Audgroansthroughoutthe  noisome  bark  reiiound 
Why  was  I  bound  !  why  did  not  VVhydah  see 
Adala  gain  or  death  or  victory  I 
No  storms  arise,  no  waves  revengeful  roar, 
To  dash  the  monsters  on  our  injur'd  shore 
Long  o'er  the  foaming  deep  to  worlds  unknown, 
By  envious  winds  the  bulky  vessels  blown, 
\\  hile  by  disease  and  chains  the  weak  expire. 
Or  parch'd  endure  the  slow  consumina;  fire. 
Who  'd  in  this  land  of  many  sorrows  Hve, 
Where  death's  the  only  comfort  tyrants  give  ? 
Tyrantsunblest!  Each  proud  of  strict  command, 
Nor  age  nor  sickness  holds  the  iron  hand  ; 
Whose  hearts,  in  adamant  involv'd,  despise 
Tile  drooping  females  tears,  the  infant's  cries. 


From  whose  stern  brows  no  grateful  look  e'er 

beams,  [shames. 

Whose  blushless    front  nor  rape  nor  murder 

Nor  all  I  blame  ;  for  Nastal,  friend  to  peace. 
Thro'  his  wifle  pastures  bids  oppression  cease*  j 
No  drivers  goad,  no  galling  fetters  bind. 
No  stern  compulsion  damps  th*  exalted  mind. 
There  strong  Arcona's  fated  to  enjoy 
Domestic  sweets,  and  rear  his  progeny  ; 
To  till  his  glebe  employs  Arcona's  care. 
To  Nastal's  God  he  nightly  makes  his  pray'r ; 
His  mind  atease,  of  Christian  truths  he '11  boast— - 
He  has  no  wife,  no  lovely  offspring  lost. 
Gay  his  savannah  blooms,  while  mine  appears 
Scorch'd  up  with  heat,  or  moist  with  blood  and 

tears . 
Cheerful  his  hearth  in  chilling  winter  burns. 
While  to  the  storm  the  sad  Adala  mourns. 

Lift  high  the  scourge,  my  sold  I  he  rack  disdains; 

I  pant  for  freedom  and  my  native  plains  ! 

Shall  1  his  holy  Prophet's  aid  implore, 
And  wait  for  jnstice  on  another  fhore  ? 
Or,  rushing  down  yon  mountaiii's  craggy  steep. 
End  all  my  sorrows  in  the  sullen  deep  ? 
A  cliff  there  hangs  in  you  grey  morning  cloud. 
The  dashing  wave  beneath  roarsharsh  and  loud—- 
But  doubts  and  fears  involve  my  anxious  mind, 
Thegulphofdeathonce  pass'd, what  shore  wefmd; 
Dubious,  if  sent  beyfmd  th'  expanded  main. 
This  soul  shall  seek  its  native  realms  again  : 
Or  if  in  gloomy  mists  cf)ndertm'd  to  lie. 
Beyond  the  limits  ef  yon  lirching  sky, 
A  better  prospect  oft  my  spirit  cheers. 
And  in  my  dreams  the  vale  of  peare  appears,     x 
And  fleeting  visions  of  my  fonner  life  : 
My  hoary  sire  I  clasp,  my  long-lost  wife, 
And  oft  I  kiss  my  gentle  babes  in  sleep,  [weep. 
Till,  with  the  sounding  whip,  I'm  walv'd  to 

Lift  high  thescourge.my  soul  the  rack  disdains; 

1  pant  for  freelom  auduiy  native  plains! 

Chiefs  of  the  earth,  and  monarchs  of  the  sea. 
Who  vaunt  your  hardv  ancestors  were  free  ; 
Whose  teachers  plead  th*  oppress"d  and  injur'd's 

cause. 
And  prove  the  wisdom  of  your  Prophet's  laws  ; 
To  force  and  fraud  if  justice  must  give  place. 
You're  dragg'd  to  slavery  by  some  rougher  race,' 
Some  rougher  race  your  flocks  shall  force  away. 
Like  Afric's  sons  your  children  must  obey  ; 
The  very  Gods  that  view  their  constant  toil. 
Shall  see  your  offspring  till  a  ruder  soil, 
The  pain  of  thirst  and  pinching  hunger  know. 
And  all  the  torments  that  from  bondage  flow. 
When  far  rem  ov'd  from  Christian  worldsweprove 
The  sweets  of  peace,  the  lasting  joys  of  love. 

But, hark !  the  whip's  har>h  eclio  thro'  the  trees! 


vmp 
On  every  trembling  limb  fresh  horrors  seise  — 
Alas  !  'tis  morn,  and  here  I  sit  alone  — 
Be  strong,  my  soul,  and  |)art  withf)ui  a  groan  ! 
Ruffians  proceed  1  Adala  ne'er  shall  srwerve, - 
Prepare  the  rack,  and  strain  each  aching  nerve! 

*  The  Quakers  in  America  hav«  s^t  free  all  their  NegroeSj  and  allow  them  wages  as  other  servants. 
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I/ift  high  the  scourge,  my  soul  the  rack  disdains; 

I  pant  for  freedom  and  my  native  plains. 

ThouGodjwhogild'stwithlighttheir  rising  day! 
Who  hfe  dispenseit  by  the  genial  ray  ! 
Wii)  thy  slow  vengeance  never,  never  fiUI, 
Bin  umlistinguish'd  favor  shine  on  all  ? 
O  hear  a  supi>liant  wretch's  last,  sad  pray'r  ! 
Dart  fiercest  rage  !   infect  the  ambient  air  ! 
This  pallid  race,  whose  hearts  arc  bound  in  steel, 
Uy  dnit  of  suffering  teach  them  how  to  feel. 

Or  to  some  despot's  lawless  will  betray 'd 
Give  them  lo  know  what  wretches  they  have 

made ! 
Beneath  the  lasli  let  them  resign  their  breath, 
Or  court,  in  chains,  the  clay-cold  hand  of  death, 
Or,  worst  of  ills  !  within  each  callous  breast 
Cherish  uncurb'd  the  dark  internal  pest; 
Bid  av'rice  swell  with  undiminish'd  rage, 
While  no  new  worlds  th'  accursed  thirst  assuage; 
Then  bid  the  monsters  on  each  other  turn. 
The  fury  passions  in  disorder  burn  ; 
Bid  Discord  flourish,  civil  crimes  iucrease. 
Nor  one  fond  wish  arise  that  pleads  for  jjcace  — 
Till,  with  their  crimes  in  wild  confusion  hurl'd. 
They  wake  t'  eternal  anguish  in  a  future  world*. 

§  123.    A  Description  of  a  Parish  Poor  House. 

Crakbe. 
Thbre  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor. 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken 

door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapors  flagging  play. 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  thro  the  day  : 
There  children  dwell,  who  knowno  parents'  care; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell 

there  : 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
l*"orsnken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed  ; 
Dejected  widows,  with  unheeded  tears,  [fears! 
And  crippled  a^e,  with  more  than  childhood 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they! 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay. 

Plere  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive, 
Here  brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve: 
%V^here  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber 

flow,      . 
Mix'd  w  ith  the  clamors  of  the  crowd  below  : 
Here,  sf)rrowin;i;,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 
And  the  cold  cfyirities  of  man  to  man  : 
V^'hose  lav/s  indeed  for  rnin'd  age  prov  ide. 
And  stron^^  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from 

pride  ;      '    . . 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh, 
_j^nd  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 

Say  ye,  op])ress'd  by  some  fantastic  woes. 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  bafties  your  repose  ; 
W'hopressthe  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 
With  timid  eye,  to  read  the  distant  glance  ; 
Who  with  sacl  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease  ; 
Whowithmock-i)atiencedirecomplaints  endure, 
"yVhich  real  pain,  and  that  alone,  can  secure  ; 


How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Despis'd,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 
Mow  would  ye  boar  to  draw  your  latest  breath, 
VVhereall  tha'i's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  deathr 
Such  is  thui  room  which  one  rude  beimidivides. 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides  ; 
VVhere  the  vile  bands  that  bindt  he  thatch  areseen. 
And  lath  atui  mud  are  all  that  lie  between  ; 
Save  one  d ul  1  pane , that , coarsely  patch'd,givesway 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day  : 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  du^t  o'erspread, 
riie  drooping  wretcli  reclines  his  languid  head; 
For  him  no  liand  the  cordial  cup  applies. 
Nor  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  puin  beguile, 
Nor  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

§  124.  *" 


Description  of  a  (Jounfry  Apothecary, 
Crabbe. 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls. 
Shakes   the  thin  roof,    and  echoes  round  the 
Anon  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat,        [walls : 
All  pride  and  bus'ness,  bustle  and  conceit  ; 
With  looks  unaltcr'd  by  these  scenes  of  woe. 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go; 
He  bids  the  gazing  throng  armuid  him  fly, 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye; 
A  pstent  quack,  long  vers'd  in  human  ills, 
VViio  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills  ; 
Whose  murd'rous  hand  a  drowsy  bench  protect^ 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy,  is  neglect. 
Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here, 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer  ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  misery  lies. 
Impatience  mark'd  in  his  averted  eyes  ; 
And,  some  ha'aiiual  queries  hurriocl  o'er. 
Without  reply,  he  rushes  on  the  door; 
His  droojiingjiatient,  long  inur'd  to  ])ain, 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstrance  vain; 
He  ceases  now  ihc  leeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man,  and  mutely  hastens  to  the  grave. 


§   125.    Description  of  a  Country  Clergy rnan 

visiting  the  Sick.     CKAiiUE. 
But,  ere  his  deaih,  some  pious  doubts  arise. 
Some  simple  fears  which    "  bold    bad"    mer; 

despise ; 
Fain  would  he  ask  the  parish  priest  to  prove 
His  title  certain  to  the  joys  above  ; 
For  this  hesends  theu)urnumngnursc,  'svho  callsi 
The  holy  stranger  to  these  dismal  walls  : 
And  doth  not  he,  the  pious  man,  appear. 
He,  *'  passing  rich  with  forty  pftunds  a-year  ?" 
Ah  no  !  a  shepherd  of  a  difl'ereiu  stock. 
And  far  unlike  hi'»,  feeds  this  little  flopk  ; 
A  jovial  yputh,  who  thinks  his  Smulay's  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask  ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves,  and  labors  light, 
To  fields  the  morninii;,  and  to  feasts  the  night ; 
None  better  skill'd  the  noisy  pack  to  guide, 
IV)  urge  their  chacc,  to  cheer  them,  or  to  chide ; 
Sure  in  his  shot,  his  game  he  seldom  miss'd. 
And  seldomfail'd  to  win  his  game  at  "\vhist ; 


Thi§  Eclogue  \vas  written  during  the  AiRcrican  v^^i^r. 
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Then ,  while  such  honors  bloom  around  h  is  head, 
Shall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sick  man's  bed. 
To  raise  the  hope  fie  feels  not,  or  with  zeal 
To  combat  fears  that  ev'n  the  pious  feel  ? 
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§  126.     The  Reason  ford  escribing  Ihe  Pices  qf 

the  tillage.     Craebe. 
Yet  why,  you  ask,  these  humble  crimes  relate, 
\Vhy  make  the  poor  as  guilty  as  the  great? 
Toshov/  thegreat^  those  mightier  sons  of  pride, 
How  nekr  in  vice  the  lowest  are  allied  : 
Such  are  their  natures,  and  their  passions  such. 
But  tliChC  disi^uise  too  little,  those  too  much  : 
bo  shall  the  man  of  pow'r  and  jileasure  see     . 
In  his  own  slave  as  vile  a  wretcli  as  he  ; 
In  his  luxuriant  lord  the  servant  find 
His  own  low  pleasures  and  degenerate  mind  : 
And  each  in  all  the  kindred  vices  trace 
Of  a  poor,  blind,  bewilder'd,  erring  race  ; 
Who,  a  short  time  in  varied  fortune  past. 
Die,  and  are  equal  in  the  dust  at  last. 
And  vou,  ye  poor,  who  still  lament  your  fate. 
Forbear  to' envy  those  you  reckon  great ; 
And  know,  amid  thoa^  blessiugs  tlsey  possess, 
They  are,  hke  you,  the  victims  of  distress  ; 
WhileSloth  wiih  many apangtorrnentsherslave, 
Fear  waits  on  guilt,  and  Danger  shakes  the  brave. 


§  127.  Apology  for  Vagrants.    Anon. 
For  him,  who,  lost  to  ev'ry  hope  ftf  life. 
Has  long  with  fortune  held  unequal  strife. 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human  care. 
The  friendless,  homeless  object  of  despair  ; 
For  the  poor  ,va<:;rant  feel,  while  he  complains. 
Nor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
Alike,  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Those  last  of  woes  his  evil  days  have  wrought  j 
Relieve  with  social  mercy,  and,  with  me. 
Folly's  misfortune  in  tiie  tirst  degree, 
Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  wretch  a  widow'd  parent  bore  ; 
Who,  then  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led. 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begg'd  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold,  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Miuden's  plain, 
Perhaps  that  parent  mourn'd  her  soldier  slain  ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  di^solv'd  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew. 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years. 
The  child  of  misery,  bapliz'd  in  tears  ! 


§  128.     Epistle  toa  7/oung  Gentlemaiiy  on  his 
leaving  Eton  School.  By  Dr.  Roberts. 

Since  now  a  nobler  scene  awakes  thy  care, 
aince  manhood  dawning,  to  fair  Granta's  tow'rs, 
Where  once  in  life's  gay  spring  I  lov'd  to  roam. 
Invites  thy  willing  steps  ;  accept,  dear  youth. 
This  parting  strain  ;  accept  the  fervent  pray'r 
Of  him  who  loves  thee  with  a  passion  pure 
As  ever  friendship  dropp'd  in  human  heart ; 
The  jnay'r.  That  hewhoguides  the  hand  of  youth 
Thro'  all  .the  puzzled  and  perpkxtd  round 


Of  life's  meand'ring  path,  upon  thy  head 
May  shower  down  every  blessing,  every  joy 
Which  health,  which  virtue,  and  which  fame 
can  give ! 

Yet  think  not  I  will  deign  to  flatter  thee  : 
Shall  he,  the  guardian  of  thy  faith  and  truth. 
The  guide,  the  pilot  of  thy  tender  years, 
Teacli  thy  y«ung  heart  to  feel  a  spurious  glow 
At  undeserved  praise  ?    Perish  the  slave 
VVhwse  venal  breath  in  youth's  unpractis'd  ear 
Poors  poison'd  flattery,  and  corrupts  the  soul 
With  vain  conceit ;  whose  base  ungenerous  art 
Fawns  on  the  vice,  which  some  withlionest  hand 
Have  torn  for  ever -from  the  bleeding  breast ! 

Say,  gentle  youth,  remember'st  thou  the  day 
When  o'er  thy  tender  shoulders  first  I  hung 
!  he  golden  lyre,  and  taught  thy  trembling  hand 
To  touch  th'  accordant  strings  ?  From  that  blest 
I'veseen  thee  panting  up  the  hill  of  fame  ;  [hour 
Thy  litle  heart  beat  high  with  honest  praise. 
Thy  cheek  was  flush'd,  and  oft  thy  sparkling  eye 
Shot  flames  of  young  ambition.    Never  quench 
That  generous  ardor  in  thy  virtuous  breast. 
Sweet  is  the  concord  of  harmonious  sounds. 
When  the  soft  lute  or  pealing  organ  strikes 
The  well-aitempcr'd  ear;  sweet  is  the  breath 
Of  honest  love,  when  nymph  and  gentle  swain 
Waft  sighs  alternate  to  each  other's  heart : 
But  not  the  concord  of  harmonious  sounds. 
When  the  soft  lute  or  pealing  organ  strikes 
The  well-attemper'd  ear  ;  nor  the  sweet  breath 
Of  honest  love,  when  nymph  and  gentle  swain 
W^aft  sighs'alternate  to  each  other's  heart. 
So  charm  with  ravishment  the  raptur'd  sense. 
As  does  the  voice  of  well-deserv'd  report 
Strike  with  sweet,  melody  the  conscious  soul. 

On  ev'ry  object  thro'  the, giddy  world 
W^hich  fashion  to  the  dazzled  eye  presents. 
Fresh  is  the  gloss  of  newness;  look,  dear  youth, 
O  look,  but  not  admire  :  O  let  not  these 
llase  from  thy  noble  heart  the  fair  records 
W'hich  youth  and  education  planted  there  : 
Let  not  affection's  full,  impetuous  tide. 
Which  riots  in  thy  generous  breast,  be  cheek'J 
r3y  selfish  cares  ;  I'lor  let  the  idle  jeers 
Of  laughing  fools  make  thee  forget  thyself. 
When  didst  thou  hear  a  tender  tale  of  woe. 
And  feel  thy  heart  at  rest  ?    Have  I  not  seen 
In  thy  swoln  eye  the  tear  of  sympathy, 
The  milk  of  human  kindness?  \Vhen3idst  thou. 
With  envy  rankling,  hear  a  rival  prais'd  ? 
When  didst  thou  slightthe  wretched  ?  whendes- 
The  modest  humble  suit  of  poverty  ?  [pise 

These  virtues  still  be  thine  ;  nor  ever  learn 
To  look  with  cold  eye  on  the  charities 
Of  brother,  or  of  parents ;  think  on  those 
Whoseanxiouscarethro'  childhood's  slippery  path 
Sustain'd  thy  feeble  steps  ;  whose  every  wish 
Is  wafted  still  to  thee  ;  remember  those. 
Even  in  thy  heart,  while  memory  holds  her  seat. 
And  oft  as  to  thy  mind  thou  shah  recal 
The  sweet  companions  of  thy  earliest  years. 
Mates  of  thy  sport,  and  rivals  in  the  strife 
Of  every  gener(^JS  art,  remember  me. 
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London.     A  Poem. 

By  Dr.  Jounsom. 


In  Imitation  of  the   third  Satire  of  Jiwerial, 
1733. 


Quis  ineptze 


*'  Tam  patJens  urbis,  tarn  ferreus  ut  tencat  se  ? " 

-Juv. 

Though  2;ricf  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel 
When  injuF'dTiiales  birls  the  town  farevvel. 
Yet  siill  my  cahner  thoughts  his  choice  com- 
mend, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  reo^ret  the  friend  ; 
Who  now  resolves,  from  vice  and  London  far. 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air  ; 
And  fix'd  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more. 
For  who   would    leave,    unbrib'd,   Hibernia's 

land,    . 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand? 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away. 
But  all  whom  hunger  spares,  with  a<2;e  decay  ; 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident,  conspire. 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire  j 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay, 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowds  for  prey  j 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head. 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 
While  Thalcs  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains. 
On  Thames 's   banks  in  silent  thought  we 

stood. 
Where  Greenwich  smiles   upon    the    silver 

flood ; 
Struck  with  the  seal  that  gave  Eliza  *  birth, 
W'e  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth  ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew. 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main. 
The   guard  of  commerce,   and    the  dread 

Spain ; 
Ere  masquerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppress'd. 
Or  English  honor  grew  a  standing  jest. 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  woe. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown, 
liidignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town. 
Since  worth,  he  cries,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
Wants  e'en  thecher^p  reward  of  en)pty  praise; 
In  those  cttrs'd  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain. 
Since  unrewarded  science  toils  in  vain  ; 
iSincehope  but  sooths  to  double  my  distress. 
And  ev'iy  moment  leaves  my  little  less  ; 
While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  staff  sustains, 
And  life,  still  vig'rous,  revels  in  mv  veins  ; 
Grant  me,  kind  heaven,  to  find  some  happie^j 

place, 
J^'^here  honesty  aad  sense  ai^t  no  disgrace ; 


Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play. 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  nature's  jiaintinp;  gay. 
Where  once  the  Iwras-^'d  Briton  found  repose. 
And  safe  in  powrty  deiy'd  his  toe.-, ; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  povv'rs  indulgent,  give. 

Let live  here,  tor has  learn'd  to  live. 

Here  let  those  rei^u  whom  pensions  can  incite- 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  while  ; 
Explain    their    country's    dear-bought    rights 

away. 
And  plead  for  pirates  in  the  face  of  day ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth. 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 
Let  such  raise  palaces,  aiwl  ujanors^buy. 
Collect  a  tax,  or  farm  a  tottery  ; 
V\  ith  warbling  eunuchs  fill  a  liceiis'd  stage. 
And  lull  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age. 
Heroes,  proceed  !  what  bounds  your  pride  shall 

hold? 
What  check  restrain  your  thirst  of  power  and 

gold?  /  ■ 

Behold  rebellious  virtue  quite  o'erthrown, 
Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives  your 
own. 
To  such  a  groaning  nation's  spoils  are  given. 
When  public  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  hea- 
ven. [»ie. 
But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  blush  at  perjury  ? 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Britain's  court  he 

sing. 
To  pluck  a  titled  poet's  borrow'd  wino, ; 
A  statesman's  logic  unconviii'd  can  hear. 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  Gazetteer  ; 
Despif^e  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  dress'd. 
And  strive  in  vain  to  laugh  at  H — y's  jest. 

Others,  with  softer  smiles,  and  subtler  art, 
Caii  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 
W^ith  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey. 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away. 
Well   may    they  rise,   while   I,   whose  rustic 

tongue 
Ne'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  varnish  wrong  ; 
Spurn'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy. 
Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 
For  what  but  social  guilt  the  friend  endears  ? 
Who  shares  Orgelio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares. 
But  thou,  should  tempting  wllanv  present 
All  Marlborough  hoarded,  cr  all  Viiliers  sj-.ent. 
Turn  from  the  elitt'ring  bribe  thy  scornful  eye. 
Nor  sell  for  gold  vvhat  gold  could  never  buy. 
The  peacefitl  slumber,  self-approving  day, 
Unstillied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gjiy. 

The  ^cheated  nation's  hajjpy  fav'rites  see  ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  oa 

nie ! 
London,  the  needy  villain's  gen'ral  home 
The  common -sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome ; 
With  eager  tlfirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  C(jrruptcd  state. 
Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
I  cannot  bear  a  I'rench  metropolis. 


of 


♦  Queen  Elizabeth. 


Illustrious 
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Illustrious  KtUvard,  from  the  realms  of  day, 
The  land  of  henjes  and  of  saints  survey  ; 
Nor  hope  theC^ritiah  lineaments  to  trace,    . 
TUe  rustic  grandeur  or  the  surly  grace, 
lint  lost  in  ihougluless  ease  and  empty  show. 
Behold  the  warrior  dwindled  to  a  beau  j 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refin'd  away. 
Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal. 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel  ; 
Hiss'd  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  court, 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics  import ; 
Obsequious,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay. 
On  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  prey. 
No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'scape. 
They  sing,  they  dance,  clean  slioes,  or  cure  a 

clap. 
All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows. 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes. 
Ah  !  what  avails  it,  that  from  slav'ry  far, 
1  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air; 
Waa  early  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  prize. 
And  lisj>\he  tale  of  Henry's  victories  ; 
If  the  guU'd  conqueror  receives  the  chain. 
And  flattery  subdues  when  arms  are  vain  ? 

Stuslious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit. 
The  subtle  Gaul  was  born  a  parasite  : 
Still  to  his  int'rest  true  where V-r  he  goes. 
Wit,  brav'ry,  worth,  his  lavish  tongue  bestows; 
In  ev*ry  face  a  thousand  graces  shine, 
From  ev'ry  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 
These  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try, 
Strain  out,  with  falt'ring  diflidence,  a  lie. 
And  gain  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

Besides,  with  justice,  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wond'rous  talents  for  the  stage  : 
Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art. 
What  play  from  morn  to  night  a  borrow'd  part; 
Practis'd  their  master's  notions  to  embrace; 
Kcpeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face; 
With  ev'ry  wild  absurdity  comply, 
And  view  its  object  with  another's  eye  ; 
To  shake  with  laughter  e'er  the  jest  they  hear, 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear  ; 
And  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat, 
To  shake  m  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 

How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 
Can  surly  virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend  ? 
Slaves  that  with  serious  imjmdence  beguile. 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  smile; 
lExalt  each  trifle,  ev'ry  vice  adore. 
Your  taste  in  snuff",  your  judgement  in  a  whore; 
Can  Balbo's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  monarch's  air. 

For  arts  like  these  preferr'd,  admir'd,  caress'd. 
They  first  invade  your  table,  tiien  your  breast ; 
Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art. 
Watch  the  weak  hour,  and  ransack  all  the  heart; 
Then  soon  your  ill-plac'd  confidence  repay. 
Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  betray. 

By  numbers  here  from  shame  and  censure  free. 
All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty. 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues. 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  Muse. 


The  sober  trader  at  a  lattcr'd  cloak, 

Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labors  for  a  joke  ; 

With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze. 

And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distress'd, 

Sure  the  most  biiler  is  a  scornful  jest ; 

Fate  never  wounds   more  deep   the  gen'rous 

heart, 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. 

Has  Heaven  rcservd,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste  or undiscover'd  shore? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim'd  by  Spain  ? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  liap])y  seats  explore. 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournlul  truth  is  every  where  coufcss'd, 
Slo7V  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depressed  : 
But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  to  gold. 
Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smiles  arc 

sold  ; 
Where  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implor'd. 
The  groom  retails  the  favors  of  his  lord. 
But  hark  !  the  afiVighted  crowd's  tumultuous 

cries  [skies  : 

Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  the 
Uais'd  from  stmie  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and 

pow'r, 
.Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blissful  lx)w'r,  " 
Aghast  you  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire's  tremendous  lightj 
Swift  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way. 
And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey  ; 
Then  through  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant 

roam. 
For  where  can  starving  merit  find  a  homer 
In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose, 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 
Should    Heaven's  just  bolts,   Orgilio's  wealth 

confound. 
And  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ground. 
Swift  o'er  the  laud  the  dismal  rumor  flies. 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies. 
The  laureat  tribe  in  servile  verse  relate, 
I^ow  virtue  wars  with  persecuting  fate  ; 
With  well-fei2;nd  irratitude  the  pcnsion'd  band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar'd  land. 
See  !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come. 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore  ; 
And  raise  his  treasure  higher  than  before  ; 
Now  bless'd  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  groat. 
The  polish'd  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 
Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire. 
And  ho})es  from  ,;^ngry  Heav'n  another  fire. 
Could'st  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  con- 
tent. 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent ; 
There  mighi'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat. 
Some  hireling  Senator's  deserted  seat ; 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land, 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the^trand  ; 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy  drooping 

flow'rs. 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bow'rs ; 

And, 
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And,  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afford. 
Despise  tlie  dainties  of  a  venal  lord : 
There  ev'ry  bush  with  nature's  music  rings, 
'inhere  ev'ry  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wint's; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile, 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil, 
Prepare  for  death  if  here  at  tiii^hl.  you  roam. 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 
Some  fiery  fop,  ^vith  new  commission  vain, 
AVho  sleeps  on  brauiblcs  till  he  kills  his  man  ; 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 
Yet  e'en  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay, 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  w.iy  ; 
Flush'das  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine, 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine  ; 
Af|^)*they  mark  the  flambeaux's  bright   ap- 
proach. 
And  shun  the  shining  train,  and  golden  coach. 
In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  you 
close. 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose  : 
C'ruel  wiih  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair, 
The  midnight  murd'rer  bursts  the  faithless  harj 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest. 
And  plants,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast. 
Scarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Tyburn 
die, 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band. 
Whose  ways  and  means  support  the  sinking 

land  ; 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring, 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king  *. 

A  single  gaol  in  Alfred's  golden  reign. 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain  ; 
Fair  justice  then,  without  constraint  ador'd. 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the 

sword  ; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known. 
Blest  age!    bat  ah!   how  dlfi'rent  from  our 
own ! 
Much  could  I  add — but  seethe  boat  at  hand, 
The  tide  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land  :  . 
Farewell !  —  When  youth,  and  health,  and  for- 
tune spent, 
Thou  fly'st  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent ; 
And  tir  d  like  me  with  follies  and  with  crimes, 
^n  angry  numbers  warn'st  succeeding  liin  o. 
Then  shall  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid, 
StUl  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade  j 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage. 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 


i  §130.  Great  Cities i  and  London  in  particular, 
V     allowed  their  due  Praise.     Covvper. 

1  But  tho'  true  worth  and  virtue  in  the  mild 

And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life 
|.  Thrive   most,   and  may    perhaps   thrive    only 
I  there. 


Yet  not  in  cities  oft ;  in  proud  and  gav. 

And  gain-devoted  cities.     Thither  flow. 

As  to  a  common  aiW  most  noisome  sewer, 

Tlie  dregs  and  sqculence  of  ev'ry  land. 

In  cities,  foul  example  on  most  minds 

Begets  its  likeness.     Rank  abundance  breeds 

In  gross  and  pamper'd  cities  sloth  and  lust. 

And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess. 

In  cities,  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease. 

Or  seen  with  least  reproach;  and  virtue,  taught 

By  frequent  laj)se,  can  hojje  no  triumph  there 

Beyond  th'  achievement  of  successful  flight. 

I  do  confess  them  uurs'ries  of  the  arts. 

In  which  they  flourish  ifiostj    where,  in  the 

beams 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  th'  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size. 
Such  London   is,    by    taste   and  wealth    pro- 

claim'd 
The  fairest  capital  of  all  tlie  world. 
By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst. 
There,  touched  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  be- 
comes 
A  lucid  mirror,  In  which  Nature  sees 
All  her  reflected  features.     Bacon  there 
Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone. 
And  Chatlviim's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  pow'rs  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much; 
Each  province  of  her  art  her  equal  c;»re. 
With  nice  incision  of  lier  guided  r-teel 
She  ploughs  a  brazen  held,  and  clothes  a  soil 
So  sterile  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will. 
The  richest  scenery,  and  the  loveliest  forms. 
Where  finds  Philosoj)hy  her  eagle  eye, 
With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 
Undazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots  ? 
In  London.     Where  her  implements  exact. 
With    which   she  calculates,  ■  computes,    and 

scans 
All  distance,  motion,  magnitude;  and  now 
Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world  } 
In   London.     Where   has   commerce  such  a 

mart. 
So  rich,  so  tlifong'd,  so  drain'd,  and  so  supplied 
As  London,  opulent,  enlarg'd,  and  still 
Increasing  L«mdun?     Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth-,  than  she 
h  more  accomplish'd  world's  chief  glory  now. 
She  has  her  praise.  Now  mark  a  spot  or  two 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge,  j 
And  show  this  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fair. 
May  yet  be  foul,  so  witty,  yet  not  wise. 
It  is  not  seendy,  nor  of  good  report. 
That  she  is  slack  in  (liscij)!ine  ;  more  prompt 
T'  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law. 
That  she  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  pctiy  robbers,  and  indulges  life 
AtKl  liberty,  and  ofi-times  honor  too. 
To  peculators  of  the  jiublic  gold. 
That  thieves  at  home  must  hang;  bat  he  that 
puts 


*  The  nation  was  discontented  at  the  visits  made  by  George  II.  to  Hanoven 
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Into  his  ovcrgorg'd  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  ot"  Jndiaii  provinces,  escajies. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good. 
That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt . 
Of  holy  \vri%  she  has  pa.rfinn'd  i'  annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may. 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God  ; 
Advancing  fashion  to  the  post  of  trutli. 
And  centering  all  authority  in  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  Sabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled  into  tmrespected  forms, 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well-nigh  divorc'd. 
God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town.  [gifts 

What  woniler  then  that   health  and   virtue, 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all  should  most  abound, 
And  least  be  threaten'd,  in  the  fields  and  groves? 
Possess  ye  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about. 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fiitigue 
But  that  of  Idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Your  element ;  there  only  ye  can  shine. 
There  only  minds  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
Th^  pensive  wand'rer  in  their  shades.     At  eve 
The  moon-beam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
Tiie  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  sight  they  wish  ; 
Birds  warbling,  all  the  music.     We  can  spare 
The  splendor  of  your  lamps  ;  they  but  eclipse 
•Our  softer  satellite.     Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes.     The  thrush  de- 
parts 
Scar'd,  and  th'  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  vour  mirth  ; 
It  plagues  youv  country.     Folly  such  as  yours, 
Grac'd  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan, 
Has  made,  vvliich   enemies   could  ne'er  have 

done. 
Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfiist  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fall. 


§  131.    The  1f\int  of  D'lscipUnc  in  the  English 
University.     Covvter. 

In  colleges  and  halls,  in  anticnt  da,ys. 
When  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  iruth 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care, 
There  dwelt  a  sage,  call'd  Discipline.  His  head. 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silvered  o'er. 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  3'Outh, 
But  strong  for  service  still,  and  uniuipair'd. 
His  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
Play'd  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  speech  was  heard 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity,  and  love. 
The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness.     He  would  stroke 
The  head  of  iiiodcst  and  ingenuous  worth 
That  blush'd  at  its  own  praise,  and  press  the 
youth  [grew. 

Close  to  his  side  that  pkas'd  him.     Learning 
Beneath  his  care,  a  thriving  vigorous  plant; 
The  mind  was  well  inform'd,  the  passions  held 
Subprdinate,  and  diligence  was  choice. 


If  e'er  it  chanc'd,  as  sometimes  chance,  it  must^ 
That  one,  among-  so  many,  overleap'd 
The  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 
Grew  stern,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke  ; 
His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe 
As  left  him  iiot,  till  penitence  had  won 
Lost  favor  back  again,  and  clos'd  the  breach. 
But  Discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long, 
Declin'd  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years  : 
A  palsy  struck  his  arm  ;  his  sparkling  eye 
Was  quench'd  in  rheums    of  age ;    his  voice 

unstrung, 
Grew  tremulous,  and  mov'd  derision  more 
The  rev'rence  in  perverse  rebellious  youth. 
So  colleges  and  halls  neglected  mucli 
Their  good  old  friend  ;  and  Discipline  at  len^th^ 
O'erlook'd  and  unemploy'd,  fell  sick,  and  died. 
Then  Study  languish'd, 'Emulation  slept, 
And  Virtue  fled.     The  schools  became  a  scene 
Of  solenni  farce,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts. 
His  cap  well  lin'd  with  logic  not  his  owi.. 
With  p.yrot  tongue  perform'd  the  scholar's  part. 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  Dunce. 
Then  Compromise  had  place,,  and  Scrutiny 
Became  stone  blind.  Precedence  went  in  truck. 
And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 
A  dissolution  of  all  bonds  ensued  : 
The  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  ipouth 
Of  headstrong  youth  were  broken;  bars  and  bolts 
Grew  rusty  by  disuse  ;  and  mass^^  gates 
Forgot  their  office,  op'ning  with  a  touch  ; 
Tilt  gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade; 
The  tassel'd  cap  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest, 
A  mock'ry  of  the  world.     What  need  of  these 
For  gamester's,  jockies,  brothcllers  impure, 
Spendihrifts,  and  booted  sportsmen,  oft'ner  seen 
With  belted  waist,  and  pointers  at  their  heels. 
Than  in  the  boimd,sof  duty?  What  was  learn'd. 
If  aught  was  learn'd  in  childhood,  is  forgot ; 
And  such  expence  a?  pinches  parents  blue. 
And  mortifies  the  lib'ral  hand  of  love. 
Is  sqnander'd  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasures  ;  buys  the  bov  a  name 
That  sits  a  stigma  to  his  fa'ther's  hoiise^ 
And  cleaves  through  life  inseparably  close 
To  him  tliat  wears  it.     What  can  after-games 
Of  riper  joys,  and  commerce  with  the  world, 
The  lewd  vain  world  that  must  receive  him  soon. 
Add  to  such  erudition  thus  acquir'd. 
Where  science  and  where  virtue  are  profess'd  ?• 
They  may  confirm  his  habits,  rivet  fast 
His  folly  ;  but  to  spoil  him  is  a  task 
That  bids  defiance  to  th'  united  pow*rs 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews. 
Now,  blame  we  most  the  nurslings  or  the  nurse? 
The  children,  crook'd.  and  twisted, and  deform'd  , 
Through  want  of  care,  or  her,  whose  winkingeye 
And  slumb'ring  oscitancy  mars  Jhe  brood  ?^ 
The  nurse,  no  doubt.   Regardless  of  her  charge. 
She  needs  herself  correction  ;  needs  to  learn, 
That  it  is  dang'rous  sporting  with  the  world. 
With  things  so  sacred  as  a  nation's  trust. 
The  nurture  of  her  vouth,  her  dearest  pledge. 

§"l35..    ! 
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§  132.  Happy  the  Freedom  of  the  Man  whom 
Griiee  maiies  free — His  relish  (f  the  Jivrls 
of  God  —  Address  to  the  Creator.    Cowper. 

Hk  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.      There's  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes  confed"rate  for  his  harm 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
^A'ith  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
Kc  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  Nature ;  and  tho'  poor,  perhaps,  compar'd 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  iu  his  sight. 
Calls  the  delightful  scen'ry  all  his  own. 
Mis  are  the  mountiiins,  and  the  valleys  his. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers  5  his  t'  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel. 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspir'd, 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye. 
And  smiling  say —  My  Father  made  them  all  •• 
Are  they" not  his  by  a  pecidiar  right  ? 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  int'rest  his, 
\Vhose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 
"Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exulted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 
That  plann'd,and  built, and  still  uj)hold>a  world 
So  cloath'd  with  beauty,  for  rebellious  man  ? 
Yes — ye  may  fill  your  garners  ;  ye  that  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye 
in  senseless  riot ;  but  yc  will  not  find 
In  feast  or  in  the  chace,  in  song  or  dance, 
A  liberty  like  his,  who,  miimpeach'd 
Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong. 
Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father's  work. 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 
lie  is  indeed  a  freeman  ;  free  by  birth 
Of  no  mean  city,  plann'd  or  ere  the  liills 
Were  built,  the  fountains  open'd,  or  the  sea, 
W'ith  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  ev'ry  state  ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life. 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whoso  ev'ry  doy 
Wrings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less  :       f 
For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Xor  penury  can  cripple  or  confine  ; 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  sj^reads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  Is  at  lar;2;e.'     Th'  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  s])irlt  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain  ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt, 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  hedwells. 
Acf[uaint  thy^^elf  with  God,   if  thou  would':jt 

ta5^e 
His  works.     Admitted  ouce  to  his  embrace. 
Thou  shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before: 
Thine  eye  snail  be  instru'^tcd  ;  and  thine  heart, 
Made  pure,  shall  relish  with  divine  delight, 
Till  thenunfeh,  what  handsdlvineha'^  wrought. 
Brutes  graze  (hcnumntain-top  with  faces  prout;, 
And  eyes  intent  upon  the  scanty  herb 
It  yields  them  ;  or,  recumbent  on  its  brow. 
Ruminate,  heedless  of  the  scene  outspread 
Betxeath,  beyond,  and  stretching  far  away 
From  inland  regions  lo  the  distant  main. 
Man  views  it  and  iiduiircs,  bat  rests  content 


^13 

With  what  he  views.    The  landscape  has  hia 

praise. 
But  noi  its  Author.     tJnconcern'd  who  form'd 
The  paradise  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such  ; 
And,  such  vvell-pleas'd  to  firid  it,  asks  no  more. 
Notsothemindthathasbeentouch'dfromHeav'ii, 
And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught 
To  read  his  wonders,  in  whose  thought  the  world. 
Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was  : 
Not  for  its  own  sake  merely,  but  for  his 
Much  more  who  fasl,iion'd  it,  he  gives  it  j)raise ; 
Praise  that,  froni'earth  resulting,  as  it  ought. 
To   earth's  acknovvledg'd   Sovereigp,  finds    at 

once  ' 

Its  only  just  proprietor  \^  Him. 
I'he  soul  that  sees  him,  or  receives  subllm'd 
New  faculties,  or  learns  at  least  t'  employ 
More  worthily  the  pow'rs  she  own'd  before. 
Discerns  iri  all  things,  what,  with  stupid  gaze 
Qf  ignorance,  till  then  she^verlook'd, 
Array  of  heavenly  light  gilding  all  forms 
Terrestrial,  in  the  vast  and  the  minute. 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  a,n  insect's  wing. 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  tlie  rolling  worlds. 
.Much  cunvcrsant  with  Heaven,  she  often  holds 
With  those /air  ministers  of  light  to  riKui, 
That  fill  the  skies  nig^btly  yvith  sifenl  pomp, 
Swcci  confejeiitce  1  inquires  what  strains  Vyere 

they    " 
With  which  ^leaven  rang,  when  ev'ry  star,  ia 

baste 
To  gratulate  the  new  created  earth. 
Sent  forth  a  voice,  and  all  tJie  sons  of  God 
loutcd  for  joy  —  *♦  Tell  me  ye  shining  hosts. 
That'  navigate  a  sea  that  knows  no  storms, 
"  Beneath  a  vault  unsullied  with  a  cloud, 
*^  If  from  your  elevation,  whence  ye  view 
"  Distinctly  scenes  invisible  to  man, 
*^  And  systems,  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 
"  Have  reach'd  this  nether, world,  yc  spy  a  race 
"  Favor'd  as  ours,  transgressors  from  the  womb, 
*•  And  hasting  to  a  grave,  vet  dooin'd  to  rise, 
*'  And  to  possess  a  brighter  Heaven  than  yours? 
'*  As  one  who,  long  detain'd  on  foreign  shores, 
'•  Pants  to  return,  and  when  he,  sees  aflir 
**  His  country's  weather  bleach'd  and  battcr'd 

rocks 
"  From  the  green  wave  emerging,  darts  an  eye 
"  Radiant  with  joy  towards  the  nappy  land  ; 
"  So  1  with  animated  hopes  behold, 
**  And  many  an  aching  wish,  your  beamy  fires, 
*'  Tliat  show  like  beacons  in  the  blue  ;ibyss, 
*♦  Ordain'd  to  guide  th'  embodied  spirit  home 
•*  From  toit^omelife  to  never-ending  rest. 
"  Love  kindles  as  1  gay.c.     I  fc 
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csires 


"  That  gi^e  assurance  of  their  own  success, 
"  And  that  infus'd  from  Heav'n  must  thither 
lend." 
So  reads  he  nature,  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Illuinin.ites  ;  thy  lamp,  mysterious  Word  ! 
Which  whoso  sees  no  longer  wanders  lost. 
With  intellects  bi-ina/,'d,  in  endless  doubt. 
But  runs  the  toad  of  wii,dom.    Thou  hast  built, 
L  I  With 


su 


■  V/ith  means  that  were  not,  till  by  thee  cmploy'd. 
Worlds   that  had  never  been,  hadst  thou  in 

strength 
Been  less,  or  less  benevolent  than  strong. 
■■I'hcy  afe  thy  witnesses,  who  speak  thy  pow'r 
And  TOodncss  infinite,  bnt  speak  in  ears 
Thatlicar  not,  or  receive  not  their  report. 
In  vain  thy  creatures  testify  of  thee 
Till  thou  proclaim  thj-sclf.     Theirs  is  indeed 
A  teaching  voice  ;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  tliine. 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  learn. 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 
Till  thoti  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 
Possess  the  heart,  and  fables  false  luhcll, 
Yetdeem'd  oracular,  lure  down  to  death 
The  uninform'd  and  heedless  sons  of  men. 
We  give  to  chance,  blind  chance,  ourselves  as 
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blind, 

The  glory  of  thy  work,  which  yet  appears 
Perfect  and  nni'mpeachable  of  blame, 
Challehging  human  scrutiny,  and  prov'd 
Then  skilful  most  when  most  severely  jud,ti;'d. 
But  chance  is  not,  or  is  not  where  thou  reigh'st: 
Thy  providence  forbids  that  tickle  pow'r 
(If  pow'r  she  be  that  works  but  to  confound) 
To  mix  her  wild  vagaricis  with  thy  laws. 
Yet  thus  we  dote,  refusing,  while  wc  can, 
Instruction,  and  inventing  to  ourselves 
Gods  such  as  guilt  makes  welcome,  Gods  that 

sleep. 
Of  disregard  our  folTies,  or  that  fit        ;    •  ■ 
Anuis'd  spectators  of  this  bustling  stage.    '     .^, 
Thee  we  reject,  unable  to  abide  ''i-Vj  f  i 

T.hy  purity,  till  pure  as  thou  art  pure;      ■ 
Made  such  by  thee,  wc  love  thee  for  that  cause 
For  which  we  shunn'd  and  hated  thee  before. 
Then  we  are  free  :  then  liberty,  like  day. 
Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  flash  •;froni  •  Hea- 
ven ■  '•'  ''•■'•' 
yires  all  the  faculties  with  glorious  joy; 
A  voice  Is  heard,  that  mortal  ears  h^-ar  riot 
Till  thou  hast  touch'd  them  ;  'tis  the  voice  of 

song,  • 

A  loud  Hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  work j^. 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  rt  shout  repeats. 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  gen'ral  praise. 
In  that  blest  moment.  Nature,  throwing  wide 
ilcr  veil  opake,  discloses  with  a  smile 
Tlie  Author  of  her  beauties  ^vho,  retir'd 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  his  pow'r  denied. 
Thou  art  the  source  and  centreof  all  minds. 
Their  only  point  of  rest.  Eternal  Wortl  ! 
If'rom  thee  departing,  they  are  lost,  to  rove 
At  random,  without  honor,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  thee  is  all  that  sooths  the  life  of  man, 
His  high  endeaVoitr,  and  his  glad  r>ucce^s. 
His  strcngtVi  to  suffer,  and  hk  will  to  tivrvc. 
Bin,  O  !  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good. 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown  ! 
Cive  wh.'it  thou  canst,  without  tiiee   we   are 

poor ; 
Aad^vith  thee   rich,    take  what  thou 


away. 
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wilt 


§  133.    Thai  Philosophy  which  siojys  at  Sccov." 
clary.  Causes  reproved.     CowPEk. 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer  life  ! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wire  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  nil  things  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns  (since  from  the  least 
'Fhe  greatest  oit  originate);  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dijjpose 
One  lawless  particle  to  ihvvart  his  plan  ; 
Then  God  might  be  surpris'd,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 
This  truth,  philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks  ; 
And,  luuuug  found  his  instrument,  forgets 
Or  disregards,  or,  n^orc  presumptuous  still. 
Denies  the  pow'r  thatweilds  it.  God  proclaims 
His  liot  displeasure  against  foolish  men 
That  live  an  atheist  life  ;  involves  the  heaven 
In  tempests  ;  quits  hjs  grasj)  upon  the  winds. 
And  gives  them  all  tlieir  fury ;  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  bile  upon  the  skin, 
And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health, 
lie  calh  kiv  famine  ;  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blovys  mildew  from  between  his  shrivcH'd  li])s. 
And   taints  the  golden   ear:    he  springs  his 

mines. 
And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast. 
Forth  steps  the  spruce  ])hilosopher,  and  tell^ 
Of  hoHiogeneal  and  die^cordant  3j)rings 
And  principles;  af causes,  how  they  work 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects. 
Of  action,  dnd  re-action,     lie  has  found 
The  source  of  the  dii»ease  that  Nature  feels. 
And   bids  the  world   take  heart  and    banish 

fear. 
Thovi  fool !  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 
Suspend  th'  effect,  or  heal  it  /     Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the 

world  ? 
And  did  he  not  of  old  emptoy  liis  means 
To  dij^wn  it  ?     What  is  his  creation  less 
Thart  a  capacious  reser>oir  of  means 
Forrn'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ? 
Go,    dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-sahe;   ask  of 

Or  ^sk  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught. 

And  learn,  tho'  late,  the  genuirie  cause  of  all. 


5   134.     Tixmd  Sounds  as  well  as  Sight$  ddiphiful 

COWPER. 

XoR  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Fxhihuale  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.     Mighty  winds, 
That  sv.eep   the   skirt  of  some  far  spreading 

wood 
O  f  an  t  i  en  t  crro wth ,  ma  k  e^  mwsic  n  ot  im  b^v  e    ) 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spiritwhile  they  fill  the  mind, 

Unnuniber'd: 
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imber'd  branches  waving  in  the  blast. 


Aufl  all  their  leaves  fast  flutt'ring  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neiji;hb'ring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  atid  chiming  as  they 

^fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselres  at  length 
In  matted  grass^  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 
To  sooth  and  satisly  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  vvar()lers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  live-long  night :  nor  these  alone,  whose 

notes 
Nicc-iinger'd  art  must  emulate  in  vain, 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites,  that  swim  sublime 
Jn  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 
The  jaye,  the  pye,  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,   have  charms  for 

me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Yet,    heard    in   scenes   where   peace   for  ever 

reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 


They  love  it,  and  yet  loath  it ;  fear  to  die, 
Yet  scorn  the  purj)Oses.  for  which  they  live. 
Then  wherefore  not  renounce   them !  No—^ 

the  dread, 
The  slavish  dread  of  solitude,  that  breeds 
Reflection  and  remorse,  the  fear  of  shame, 
And  their  Lnvet'rate  habits-— all  forbid; 

Whom  call  we  gay?     That; honor  has  been 

long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay — -the  lark  is  gay. 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew. 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  .while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  i\c3t. 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song. 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those 
Whose  head-achi  nail  them  to  a  noon-day  bed; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs  whose  haggard 
■  eyes 

Flash  desperation^  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stript  off  by  cruel  chance  ; 
From  gaiety  thai  tills  the  bones  with  pain. 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with 

woe. 


languid 


§  135       The   Wvarisomeness  of  ivhat  is  com- 
moldy  called  a  Life  of  Pleasure.     Cowper. 

The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns ; 
The  low' ring  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
And  iiullen  sadness,  that  o'ershade,  distort 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  where  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  woe  appears  ; 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  smiles  and  bloom,  less  iransient  than  her 

own. 
It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteless,  of  the  same  repeated  joys, 
That  palls  and   satiates,   and  makes 
life 

1  A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
\  Health  suffers,  and  the  spirits  ebb;  the  heart 
Hecoils  from  its  own  choice — at  the  full  feast 
;  Is  famisird  —  finds  no  music  in  the  song, 
•  No  smartness  in  the  jest,  and  wonders  why. 
Yet  thousands  still  desire  tojonrney  on, 
i  Though   halt,   and  weary  of  the  path    they 
I  tread. 

The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards. 
But  cannot  j)Iay  them,  borrows  a  friend*s  hand 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences,  and  sits. 
Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  silent  cypher,  while  her  proxy  plav'^. 
Others  are  draiig'd  into  the  crowded  rouni 
Between  supporters  ;  and,  once  seated,  sit, 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise. 
Till  the  stout  bearers  lift  the  corpse  agaip, 
These  speak  a  loud  memento.     Vet  even  these 
Themstivfes  love  life,  and  cling  to  it;  «ts  h^ 
That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  ^  twig. 


§  iSG.     Satirical  Review  of  our  Trips  to  Frayicc. 

Cowper. 

Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  float 


Upf 


the  wanton  breezes.     Strew  the  deck 
With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets. 
That  no  rude  favor  maritime  invade  .  > 

The  no|se  of  nice  nobility.     Breathe  soft         : 
Ye  clarionets,  and  softer  still  ye  flutes. 
That  winds  and  waters,  lall'd  by  magic  sounds. 
May  bare  us  smoothly  to  the  Gallic  shore.   . 
True,  we  have  lost  an  empire — let  it  pass. 
True,  we  may  thank  the  perfidy  of  France, 
That  pick'd  ilie  jewel  out  of  England's  cro\vn. 
With  all  the  cunning  of  an  enviou-i  shrew  : 
And  let  that  pa^s  —  'twas  but  a  trick  of  state. 
A  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at  onc^ 
Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war. 
And  gives  his  distrest  foe  a  friend's  embrace. 
And,   sham'd  as  we   ha v,c  been,  to  the  very 

beard  i 

Brav'd  and  defied,  and  in  our  own  sea  prov'd 
Tt)o  weak  for  those  decisive  blows  that  once 
Insur'd  us  mast'ry  there,  we  yet  retain 
Some  small  pre-eminence  :  we  justly  boast 
At  least  superior  jockeyship,  and  claim 
The  honors  of  the  turf  as  all  our  own. 
Go  then,  well  w  orthy  of  the  jjraise  ye  seek, 
Aad  show  the   shame  ye   might  conceal 

home, 
In  foreign  eyes !  —  be  grooms,  and   win 

plate. 
Where  once  your  nobler  fathers  won  a  crown  1 


at 


the 


/'I.  i 


iL   h.'i 


,/frv^^ 


§  137.  The  Pulpit  the  Engine  of  Pcformation. 

Cowper. 

The  Pulpit  therefore  (and  I  name  it,  fill'd 
With  solemn  uvvc,  t)»ai  bids  me  wcii  beware 
L  1  2  Willi 
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With  what  intent  I  toiifli  the  holy  thhig) — 

The  Pulpit  (when  the  srtt'rist  has  at  Lifit, 

S^riittinp;  and  vap'ring  in  an  empty  school, 

Spent  all  his  force  and  made  no  proselyte) — 

]  say  the  Pulpit  (in  the  sober  asc 

Of  its  legitimate  peculiar  pow'rs) 

Must  stand   acknowlcdg'd    while    the    world 

shall  stand 
The  rpost  important  and  effectual  gua^d, 
Support  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 
There   stands  the   messenger  of  truth  j  there 

stands 
Th^  lec;ate  of  the  skies :  his  theme  divine. 
His  ofiWe  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders, and  by  him  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace. 
He  stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak. 
Reclaims    the    wand'rer,    hinds    the   broketi 

heart. 
And,  arm'd  himself  in  panoply  complete, 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own  j  and  trains,  by  ev'ry  rule    • 
Of  holy  disciplme;  to  glorious  war. 
The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect. 


§  138.  The  Petit-Maitrc  Clergyman.  Cowper. 

r'vENERATi'.  the  man  whose  heart  is  warrn. 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and 

whose  life        '.'J'" 
Coincident,  exhibit  lii'dM  proof  _      /^ 

Tliat  he  is  honest' ip. the  sacred  cause,    ;" ,  r  /,  / 
Tq  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect*,',  .^: 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themseliesj 
But,  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vaiti. 
In  conversation  frivoJow,  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  once  .rapacious  and  profuse; 
Frequent  in  park,  with  fa'dy  at  his  sidcy  ' . 
Ambling  ana  prattling  scandal  3s  he  goes;    ', 
Bat  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books,  '  j  "',' 
Or  with  his  pen,  sKv(?  when  he  scrawls  si  cajd  j 
Constant  at' Tout^,  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyship's,  a  straliger  to  the  poor  ; 
Ambitioui  of  prefcrinent,  for  its  gold. 
And  well  prcpar'd  by  ignorance  yn'd  sloth. 
By  infidelity  and  love  o'  th'  world'  .'  ■ 
To  make  Cod's  w^rk  a  sinecure  :  a.'slave 
To  his  own  pleasure?,  and  his  palroRs  pride  — 
From  such  apostle^,  O  te  miired  lieads,       "  ^ 
Preserve    tbe    church.!     a;rid  lay  not   carjjlpse 

hands .        ''  '[  .';',,'.'    .^'.j  '    > 

On'  sculfs  thar  car/ndt'  tfeAih,,  iiid    Wili   i)ot 

learn.^    ■'^•'  "^'^         •       ■'•       '"■ 


§  139.     Armine  and  Ehirn^  a  Lsgendnry  Talc. 

Cartwright. 
PART     I. 
A  HERMIT  on  the  banks  of  Trent, 

I'ar  from  the  world's  bewildering  maze. 
To  hnmbler  scenes  of  calm  content 
Had  fled,  from  brighter,  busier  days. 


If  haply  from  Kis  gup.rded  breast 
Should  steal  the  un»us[)ectcd'sigh  ; 

And  Memorv,  an  unbidden  .s;uest. 
With  fonner  passions  fill'd  his  eye  ' 

Then  pious  hope  ancl  duty  prais'd 
The  wisdom  of  th'  unerring  swav  ; 

And  while  his  eye  to  heaven  he  rais'd. 
Its  silent  waters  sunk  away. 

Life's  gayer  ensigns  once  he  bore  — > 
Ah  !  what  avails  the  mournful  tale? 

Suffice  it,  when  the  scene  was  o'er, 
lie.fled  to  the  sc^ucster'd  vale. 

'*  What  tho'  the  joys  I  lov'd  so  well, 

"  The  charms,"  'he  cry'd,  ••  that  youth  has 

;  known, 

i<*  Fly  from  the  hermit's  lonely  cell ! 
•*  Vet  is  not  Armine  still  my  own  ? 

i'*  Yt^y  Armine,  yes,  thou  valued  youth  ! 

**  'Midst  every  grief  thou  still  art  mine  ! 
**  Dear  pledge  of  W'inifreda's  truth, 

*'  And  solace  of  my  life's  decline. 

"  Tho'  from  the  worl<l  and  worldly  care 
"  My  wearied  mind  I  mean  to  free, 

'*  Yet  ev'ry  hour  that  heaven  can  spare, 
**  My  Armincr  f  devote  to  thee. 

■**  And  sure  that  heaven  my  hopes  shall  bless, 
•'  And  tnake  thee  fam'd  for  virtues  fair, 

'*  And  hspjjy  too,  if  happiness 
**  Depend  upon  a  parent's  pray'r  : 

"  Last  hope  of  life's  departing  day, 
*•*  In  whom  its  future  scenes  I  see  ! 

**  No  truant  thought  shall  ever  stray 
«'  Fi-om  this  lone  hermitage  and  thee." 

Hius,  to  his  hunible  fate  resign'd. 

His  breast  each  anxious  care  foregoes  j 
AH  but  the  care  of  Armine's  mind, 
.    The  dearest  task  a  parent  knows  ! 

And  well  were  all  his  cares  repaid  ; 

In  Armine's  breast  each  virtue  grewj, 
]n  full  maturity  display 'd 
To  fond  Affection 's  anxious  view. 

Nov  yet  neglected  were  the* charms 
To  jjoUsh'd  life  that  grace  impart . 

Virtue,  he  knew,  but  feebly  warms 
Till  science  humanize  the  heart. 

And,  when  he  saw  the  lawless  train 
Of  passions  in  the  youthful  breast. 

He  curb'd  them  not  with  rigid  rein. 
But  strove  to  sooth  them  into  rest. 

"  Think  not,  my  son,  in  this,"  he  cry'd, 
**  A  father's  precept  shall  displease  ; 

**  No — ^^be  each  jiassion  gratify 'd 
♦'  That  tends  to  happiness  or  ease. 

"  Nor  shall  th'  ungrateful  task  be  mine 
*'  Their  nathc  iren'roas  warmth  to  blame, 

"  That  warmth  if  reason's  suffrage  join 
•'  To  point  the  oMect  and  the  aim.  ' 

«'  Thi* 
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**  This  suiFragc  wantlnj^,  know,  fond  boy,' 
*'  That  evcrv  passion  proves  a  toe  : 

•*  The'  niueh  it  deal  in  proiuis'd  joy, 
"  If  pays,  ala^i  in  certain  woe. 

"  Complete  Ambition's  wildest  scheme  ; 

*•  Jn  Power's  most  brilliant  robes  appear  j 
**   Indul-;e  in  Fortnne's  golden  dream  ; 

'*  Then  ask  thy  breast  if  Peace  be  there, 

*'  No  ;  it  shall  tell  thee,  Peace  retires 
'*   If  once  of  lier  lov'd  friends  depriv'd  ; 

*'  Coutemment  calm,  subdu'd  desires, 
*'  And  happiness  that's  self-deriv'd." 

To  temper  thus  the  stron.ser  fires 

Of  youth  h(*  strove  ;   for  well  he  knevy. 

Boundless  a^  thought  tho'  man's  desires, 
The  real  wants  of  life  were  few. 

And  oft  revolving  in  bis  breast 

Th'  insatiate  lust  of  wealth  or  fame, 

}lc,  with  no  common  care  opprest^ 
To  fortune  thus  would  oft  exclaim  : 

*<  O  Fortune  !  at  thy  crowded  shrine 

"  What  wretched  worlds  of  si)i)pliants  bow! 

*'  For  ever  hail'd  thy  p(Aver  divine, 
"   For  ever  breath'd  the  serious  vow. 

**  With  tottering  pace  and  feeble  knee, 
"  See  age  advance  in  shameless  hasie, 

•*  The  palsy'd  hand  is  stretch'd  to  thee 
"  For  wealth  he  wants  the  power  to  tnsfie. 

"  See,  led  by  Hope,  the  youthful  train, 

*'   Her  fairy  dreams  tlieir  hearts  have  won  ; 

**  She  points  to  what  they  ne'er  siiall  gain, 
**  Or  dearly  gain  —  to  be  undone. 

*'  Must  I  loo  form  the  votive  prayer, 

"  And  wilt  thou  hear  one  suppliant  more? 

'*  His  prayer,  O  Fortune!  deign  to  hcaf, 
*'  To  thee  who  never  pray'd  before. 

*'  O  m:)y  one  dear,  one  favor'd  youth, 
*'   May  Armine  still  thy  power  disclaim  ; 

*'   Kneel  only  at  the  shrine  of  truth, 

*'  Count  ireedom  wealth,  and  virtue  fame  !" 

Lo  !  to  his  utmost  wishes  blest. 

The  prayer  was  heard  ;  and  freedom's  flame, 
And  truth  the  sunshine  of  the  breast, 

VVere  Armine's  wealth,wcre  Arniine*s  fame. 

His  heart  no  selfish  cares  confin'd. 

He  felt  for  all  that  feci  distress  ; 
And,  still  benevolent  and  kind. 

He  bless'd  them,  or  he  wish'd  to  bless. 

For  what  tho'  Fortune's  frown  deny 

^  With  wealth  to  bid  the  sufferer  live. 
Yet  I'itv's  hand  can  oft  supply 
A  balm  she  never  knew  to  give  : 

Can  oft  with  lenient  drops  assuage 
The  wounds  no  ruder  hand  can  heal. 

When  grief,  despair,  distraction,  raeje. 
While  Death  the  lips  of  love  shall  seal. 


I  Ah  then,  his  anguish  to  remove, 
De]iriv'd  of  all  his  heart  holds  dear. 
How  sweet  the  still  suvviyini^  iove 
j      Of  Friendship's  buiiie,  of  Pity's  tear  \ 

This  knew  the  sire  :  he  oft  would  cry, 
"   From  these,  my  i-ou,  O  ne'er  depart  I 

'*  These  tender  charities  that  tic 

•*  in  mutual  league  the  human  heart. 

"  He  thine  those  feelings  of  the  mind, 

"  That  wake  at  lionur's.  Friendships  call^ 

"  Benevolence,  tlnit  unconfin'U 
"  Extends  her  Uberal  hand  to  all. 

**  By  Sympathy's  untutor'd  voice 
**  Be  taught  her  social  laws  to  keep  ; 

'*  Rejoice  if  human  heart  rejoice, 

"  And  weep  if  human  eye  shall  weep. 

'*  The  hetirt  that  bleeds  for  otliers'  woes 
*'  Shall  feel  each  selfish  sorrow  less  j 

'*  His  breast,  who  happiness  bestows, 
"  Reflected  happiness  shall  bless. 

"  F.ach  ruder  passion  still  withstood 
**  That  breaks  o'er  virtue's  sober  line, 

'*  The  tender,  noble,  and  the  good, 
"  To  cherish  and  indulge  be  thine. 

''  And  yet,  my  Armine,  might  1  n.une 
"  One  passion  as  a  dangerous  guest, 

"  Well  inay'st  thou  wonder  vviien  I  blame 
*'  The  tenderest,  noblest,  and  the  best. 

'*  Nature,  'tis  true,  with  love  designed 
**  To  smooth  the  race  our  fathers  rtui  j 

**  Tlie  savage  of  th&  human  kind 
"By  love  was  soften'd  into  man. 

"^  As  feels  the  ore  the  searching  fire, 

**  Flvpanding  and  refining  too, 
'*  So  fairer  glow'd  each  fair  desire, 

*'  Each  gentle  thought  so  gentler  grew. 

'*  How  chang'd,  alas  !  those  happy  days! 

"  A  train  how  different  now  succeeds! 
'*  While  sordid  xVvarice  betrays, 

**  Or  empty  Vanity  misleads. 

"  Fled  from  the  heart  each  nobler  guest, 
"  Each  genuine  feeling  we  forego  j 

"  What  nature  planted  in  the  breast 
**  The  flowers  of  love>,are  weeds  of  woe. 

*'  Hence  all  the  pangs  the  heart  must  feel 
•*  Between  contendinjT  passions  tost, 

**  Wild  Jealousy's  avenging  steel, 

**  And  life,  and  fame,  and  virtue  lost ! 

'*  Yet  falling  life,  yet  fading  fame, 
"  Compar'd  trt  what  his  heart  annoy, 

"  Who  cherishes  a  hopeless  flame, 
"  Are  terms  of  happiness  and  joy. 

"  Ah,  then,  the  soft  contas:ion  fly! 

"  And  timely  shun  th'  alluring  baitl" 
The  rising  blusn,  the  downcast  eye, 

Proclaim'd  —  the  precept  was  too  late, 
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Peep  in  th.e  l)osom  of  a  vyood, 

Where  art  had  forin'd  the  moated  Isle, 

An  antique  castle  tow'ring  stood, 
In  Gothic  grandeur  rose  the  pile. 

Here  Raymond,  lonp;  in  arms  rcnown'd. 
From  scenes  of  ivar  would  oft  repair  ; 

His  bed  an  only  daughter  crown  d. 
And  smil'd  awav  a  father's  care. 

^y  Nature's  happiest  pencil  »hawn. 
She  wore  the  vernal  morning's  ray  ; 

The  vernal  morning's  blushing  dawn 
Breaks  not  so  beauteous  into  day. 

Jlcr  breast,  impatient  of  control, 
Scorn'd  in  its  silken  chains  to  lie, 

And  the  soft  language  of  the  sfuil 
Flovvrtfrom  hejr  neverrsilei^t  eye. 

The  bloom  that  opcn'd  on  her  face 
Well  seem'd  the  emblem  of  her  mind^ 

Where  snowy  innocence  we  trace 
With  blushing  modesty  combin'd. 

To  these  resisj,less  grace  iinpart 

That  look  of  sweetness  form'd  to  please, 

That  elegance  devoid  of  art. 
That  dignity  that's  lost  in  ease. 

What  youth  so  cold  coiild  view  unmov'd 
The^maid  that  ev'ry  beauty  shar'd  ? 

Her  Armine  saw  j  he  saw,  he  lov'd  ; 
He  lov'd — aUs !  and  he  despair'd  I 

Unhappy  youth  !  he  sunk  opprest  j 

For  mucli  he  labor'd  to  coricral 
That  gentle  passion  of  the  breast. 

Which  all  can  feign,  but  few  can  feel. 

Ingenuous  fe^irs  supnress'd  the  ttame. 
Yet  sijll  he  own  a  its  hidden  power ; 

With  transport  dwelling  on  her  name. 
He  sooth  d  the  solitary  hour. 

**  How  Ipng,''  he  cry'd,  "  must  I  concoal 
**  What  yet  my  heart  could  wish  wereknovk^n? 

*'  How  long  the  truest  passion  feel, 
*\  And  yet  that  pp,ssioi>  fear  to  own  ? 

**  Ah,  might  J  bjreatbe  my  humble  vow  ! 

*•  iVIigl)''  ''^ic  too  deigii  to  lend  an  ear ! 
*'  Elvira's  self  should  thpn  allow 

**  That  Armine  was  at  least  sincere. 

**  Wild  wish  !  \Q  deeni  the  iivuchless  maitj 
**  Would  listt^ii  to  a  yopth  Hkjiriie, 

"  Or  that  my  vows  eoufd  e'er  persuade, 
**  Sinae}:e  ;m4  constant  iW  they  be  ! 

**  Ah  !   what  ava|l  rjiy  love  or  truth  ? 

*'  She  listens  to  i{o  lowly  swain ; 
**  liei  chanvjs  must  bless  some  happier  youth, 

**  ijpme  youtii  of  Foruinels  titled  train. 


**  Then  go,  fallacious  Hope!  adieu  '. 

**  The  flattering  prospect  1  resign  ; 
**  And  bear  froui  \\\y  deluded  vitw 

*'  The  bliss  thfit  never  jiiust  be  mine  1 

'*  Yet  will  the  youth,  whoe'er  he  be, 

**  In  truth  or  tenderness  excel  ? 
'*  Or  will  he  on  thy  charnis  like  me 

"  With  fondness  never-dying  dwell  ? 

"  Will  he  with  tlyne  his  hopes  unite? 

**  With  ready  ztal  thy  joys  inipro\e  ? 
"  With  fond  attention  and  delight 

♦*  Each  wish  prevent,  each  fear  remove? 

'*  Will  he,  still  faithful  to  ihy  charms, 
**  F'or  constant  love  be  long  rever'd  ? 

**  Nor  quit  that  heaven  within  thy  arms 
**  By  every  tender  tie  endcar'd  ? 

"  What  tho'  his  boastful  heart  be  vain 
*•  Of  all  that  birth  or  fortune  gave, 

"  Yet  is  not  uiine,  thg'  rude  and  plain, 
*'  At  least  as  nob}e  and  as  brave  ? 

**  Then  be  its  gentle  suit  preferr'd-1 

*^'  Its  tender  sighs  Elvira  hear  ! 
*'  In  vain  —  1  sigh- — but  sigh  imh^ard  j 

*♦  Unpi lied  falls  this  lonely  tear  1" 

Twice  twelve  revolving  inqons  had  pass'd. 
Since  first  he  caught  thp  fatal  view  j 

Unchang'd  by  tipie  his  sorrows  last, 
Unpheer'd  by  hope  his  passipn  grew. 

That  passion  to  indulge,  he  sought 

In  liaymond's  groves  the  deepest  shade  ; 

There  fancy's  haunting  spirit  brought 
The  image  of  his  longrlov'd  maid. 

But  hark  !  what  more  than  jnortal  sound 
Steals  on  Attention'*  raptiir'd  ear? 

The  voice  of  harmony  around 

Swells  in  wild  whispers  soft  z.n^  clear. 

Can  human  har^d  a  tone  so  fine 

S\yecp  from  the  string  with  touch  prophane  J 
Can  human  lip  with  breath  divine 

Pour  on  the  gale  so  sweet  a  strain  ? 

'Tis  she  —  the  source  of  Armine's  woe — 
^  'Tis  she  —  whence  all  his  joy  ipnst  s|>fing  -r 
From  her  loy'd  lips  the  nunToers  flow, 
Hpr  magic  hand  awakes  the  string. 

Now,  Armine,  now  thyloye  proclaim. 
Thy  instant  suit  the  lime  demands; 

Delay  not: — Tumult  shakes  his  frame. 
And  lost  in  ecstasy  he  stands. 

What  mao;ic  chains  thee  to  thp  ground  ? 

What  star  malignant  rules  tlie  hour. 
That  thus  in  fix'tj  delirium  drovvn'd 

Each  sen^c  entranp'd  hath  lost  its  pow'r^ 

The  trance  dispel  I  awake  !  arise ! 

Speak  what  uniutor'd  love  inspires  ! 
The  momerij;'s  past  —  thy  w  ild  surprise 

She  seesj  uor  unal^rm'd  Retires, 
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**  Stay,  sweet  illusion  !  stay  thy  flight  ! 

*'  'Tis  goiiei — Elvira's  form  it  wore — 
*'  Yet  one  more  pflimpse  of  short  delight  1 

**  'Tis  gone,  to  Jae  beiicld  no  more  1 

*'  Fly»  loitering  feet !  the  charm  pursue 
"  That  plays  ujjon  my  hopes  and  tears  ! 

**  Hah  !  — no  illusion  mocks  my  view  ! 
*'  "Tis  she  —  lllvira's  self  appears  ! 

**  And  shall  I  on  her  ste}>s  intrude? 

*'  Alarm  her  in  these  lonely  shades? 
'*  O  stay,  fair  uyaiph  !  dq  rutfian  rude 

**  With  base  intent  your  walk  invades. 

"  Far  gentler  thoughts" — his  faltering  tongue. 

By  humble  diffidence  restrain'd, 
Paus'd  in  suspense  — •  but  thus  ere  long. 

As  love  impell'd,  its  power  regain'd  : 

**  Far  gentler  thoughts  that  form  inspires  j 
"  With  me  far  gentler  passions  dwell ; 

'*  This  heart  hides  only  blameless  tires, 
*'  Yet  burns  with  what  it  fears  to  tell. 

**  The  falterir%g  voice  that  fears  control, 
"  Blushes  that  inward  (ires  declare, 

**  l;ach  tender  tumult  of  the  e(ml 
*'  In  silence  owns  Elvira  there." 

He  said  ;  and  as  the  trembling  dove 
Sent  forth  t'  explore  the  wat'ry  plain. 

Soon  fear'd  her  flight  might  fatal  prove. 
And  sudden  sought  her  ark  again. 

His  heart  recoil'd ;  as  one  that  rued 

What  he  too  hastily  confess'd. 
And  all  the  rising  soul  subdued 

Sought  refuge  in  his  inmcst  breast. 

The  tender  strife  Elvira  saw 

Distrest ;  and'lirtme  parent  mild, 
"When  arm'd  with  words  and  looks  cf  awe. 

Melts  o'er  the  terrors  of  her  child. 

Reproof  prepar'd  and  angry  fear 

In  soft  sensations  died  away ; 
They  felt  the  force  of  Arminc's  tear. 

And  fled  from  pity's  rising  sway. 

*'  That  niournful  voice,  that  modest  air, 

"  Young  stranger,  speak  the  courteous  breast- 

''  Then  why  to  these  rude  scenes  repair, 
**  Of  shacies  the  solitary  guest  ? 

*'  And  who  is  she  whose  fortunes  bear 

'*  Elvira's  meVmcholy  name  ? 
**  O  may  those  fortunes  prove  more  fair 

**  Than  hers  who  sadly  owns  the  saineT* 

*^  Ah  gentle  maid,  in  mine  survey 

**  A  heart,"  he  cries,  **  that's  yours  alone  j 

•*  Long  has  it  own'd  Elvira's  sway, 
*'  The'  Igng  unnoiic'd  and  unknown, 

**  On  Sherwood's  old  herf)ic  j)lalu 

•*  Elvira  grnc'd  the  festal  day  ; 
**  There,  foremost  of  the  youthful  train, 

♦^  Her  Armiue  bore  the  priz^  away. 


'•  There  first  that  form  my  eyes  survey'd, 
*'  With  future  hopes  that  fill'd  my  heart ; 

*'  But  ah  !  beneath  that  frown  they  fade  — 
*'  Depart,  vain,  vaiK^uisli'd  hope  1  depart  1'* 

lie  said  ;  and  on  the  ground  his  eyes 
Were  fix'd  abash'd  :  th'  attentive  maid. 

Lost  in  the  tumult  of  surprise, 
The  well-remember'd  youth  survey'd. 

i'he  transient  color  went  and  came  ; 

The  struggling  bosrjm  sunk  and  rose  j 
The  trembling  tumults  of  her  frame 

The  strong  conflicting  soul  disclose* 

The  time,  the  scene  she  saw  with  dread. 
Like  Cynthia  setting  glanc'd  away  : 

But  scatter'd  blushes  as  bhe  fled, 
Blushes  that  spoke  a  brighter  day. 

A  friendly  shepherd's  neighbouring  shed 
To  pass  the  live-long  night  he  sought ; 

And  hope,  the  lover's  downy  bed, 

A  sweeter  charm  than  slumber  brought. 

On  every  thought  JUvira  dwelt. 

The  tender  air,  the  aspect  kind, 
The  pity  that  he  found  she  felt. 

And  all  the  angel  in  her  mind, 

yo  self-plum'd  vanity  was  there. 

With  fancy'd  consequence  elate  ; 
L^n known  to  her  the  haughty  air 

That  means  to  speak  superior  state,  i 

Her  brow  no  stern  resentments  arm,  i 

No  swell  of  empty  pride  she  knew. 

In  trivial  minds  that  takes  th' alarm. 
Should  humble  Love  asj)ire  to  sue. 

Such  Love,  by  flattering  charms  betray 'd. 

Shall  yet,  indignant,  soon  rebel. 
And,  blushing  for  the  choice  he  made, 

Shall  fly  where  gentler  virtues  dwell, 

'Tis  then  the  mind,  from  bondage  free,  '  ' 

And  all  its  former  weakness  o'er,  1 

Asserts  its  native  dignity. 
And  scorns  what  folly  priz'd  before. 

The  scanty  pane  the  rising  ray 

On  the  plain  wall  in  diarnofids  threw  , 

The  lover  hail'd  the  welcome  day, 
Alid  to  his  favorite  scene  he  flew. 

There  soon  Elvira  bent  her  way, 

Wliere  long  her  lonely  walks  had  been  j 

Nor  less  had  the  preceding  day, 
Nor  Armine  less  endear'd  the  scene; 

Oft'  as  she  passM,  her  rising  heart 

Its  stronger  tenderness  confesi'd. 
And  oft  she  lingcr'd  to  impart 

To  some  soft  shade  her  secret  breast, 

"  How  slow  the  h^avy  hours  advance," 
She  cry'd,  "  since  that  eventful  day, 

*'  When  first  I  caught  the  fatal  glance 
**  That  stole  Bic  from  myself  away  I 
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**  Ah,  youth  belov'd!  tho'  low  thy  birth, 
**  The  noble  air,  the  manly  grace, 

"  That  look  that  apeaks  superior  worth, 
*'  Can  fiishion,  folly,  fear  erase? 

*•  Yet  sure  from  no  ignoble  stem 

**  Thy  lineage  springs,  the'  now  unknown  : 
'*  The  world  censorious  may  condemn, 

"  But,  Armine,  I  am  thine  alone. 

**  To  splendor  only  do  we  live? 

**  Must  pomp  alone  our  thoughts  employ? 
**  All,  all  that  pomp  and  splendor  give 

**  Is  dearly  bought  with  love  and  joy  ! 

'♦  But  oh!  —  the  favor'd  youth  appears  — 
**  In  pensive  grief  he  seems  to  move  ; 

**  My  heart  forebodes  imnumber'd  fears  j 
**  Support  it  Pity,  Virtue,  Love! 

*'  Hither  his  footsteps  seem  to  bend  — 
*'  Come,  Resolution,  to  my  aid! 

**  My  breast  what  varying  passions  rend! 
"  Averse  to  go  —  t^  stay  —  afraid  !" 

"  Dear  object  of  ieach  fond  desire 

"  That  throbs  tumultuous  in  my  breast! 

*'  Why  with  averted  glance  retire? 
**  At  Armine's  presence  why  distrest? 

'*  What  tho'  he  boast  no  titled  name, 
'*  No  wide  extent  of  rich  domain, 

*'  Yet  must  he  feed  a  hopeless  flame, 
*'  Must  truth  and  nature  plead  in  vain?'* 

*■*  Think  not,"  she  said,  *'  by  forms  betray'd, 
"  To  humbler  worth  my  heart  is  blind  ; 

"  For  soon  shall  every  splendor  tade, 

*'  That  beams  not  from  thy  gifted  mind. 

**  But  first  thy  heart  explore  with  care, 
*'  With  faith  its  fond  emotions  prove  j 

'*  Lurks  no  unworthy  passion  there  ? 
"  Prompts  not  ambition  bold  to  love  ? 

*•  Yes,  lovely  maid,"  the  youth  replies, 
**  A  bold  ambition  prompts  my  breast, 

**  The  towering  hope  that  love  supplies, 
*'  The  wish  in  blessing  to  be  blest. 

**  The  meaner  prospects  I  despise 

*'  That  wealth,  or  rank,  or  power  bestow .3 
^*  Be  yours  the  grovelling  bliss  ye  prize, 

**  Ye  sordid  winds  that  stoop  so  low ! 

**  Be  mine  the  more  refin'd  delights 
**  Of  love  that  banishes  control, 

**  When  tlie  fond  heart  with  heart  unites, 
*'  And  soul 's  in  unison  wltii  soul." 

lElvira  blush'd  the  warm  reply, 

(To  love  a  language  not  unknown) 

The  milder  glories  fillVl  her  eye. 
And  there  ^.  softer  lustre  shone. 

The  yielding  smile  that 's  half  supprcst, 
The  short  quick  breath,  the  trembling  tear. 

The  swell  tumultuous  of  the  breast, 
Jn  Armine's  favor  all  a-ppeiir. 


At  each  kind  glance  their  souls  unite, 
While  love's  soft  sympathy  imparts 

That  tender  transport  of  delight 
That  beats  in  undivided  hearts. . 

Respectful  to  his  lips  he  prtsfi'd 
Her  yielded  iK^nd  ;  in  luite  away 

Her  yielded  hand  she  drew  distrest, 
With  looks  that  ^^  itness'd  wild  disraay. 

'*  Ah  whence,  fair  excellence,  those  fears? 

**  Wha-t  terror  unforeseen  alarms?" 
**  See  !  where  a  father's  frown  appears"  — 

She  said,  and  suulf  into  his  amis. 

•*  My  dauglitel" !  heavens !  it  cannot  be  — 
"  And  yet  it  muSt  —  O  dire  disgrace ! 

'*  Elvira  have  I  liv'd  to  see 

**  Ciasp'd  in  a  peasant's  vile  embrace! 

**  This  daring  guilt  let  death  repay" — 
Mis  vengeful  arm  the  javelin  threw. 

With  erring  aim  it  wing'd  its  way. 
And  tar,  by  Fate  averted,  flew. 

Elvira  breathes  —  her  pulses  beat. 

Returning  life  illumes  her  eye  : 
Trembling  a  father's  view  to  meet. 

She  spies  a  reverend  hermit  nigh. 

**  Your  wrath,"  she  cries,  "  let  tears  assuage-— 

**  Unheeded  mustFMvira  pray? 
"  O  let, an  injur'd  father's  rage 

*'  This  hermit's  sacred  presence  stay! 

**  Yet  deem  not,  lost  in  guilty  love, 
"  1  plead  to  save  my  vngin  fame  ; 

"  My  weakness  Virtue  might  ajjproA  e, 
"  And  smile  on  nature's  holy  iiame." 

"  O  welcome  to  my  hopes  again, 

'*  My  son  !"  the  raptur'd  hermit  cries  ; 

'*  I  sought  thee  sorrowing  on  the  plain," 
And  all  the  father  till'd  his  eyes, 

"  Art  tliou,"  the  ragino;  Raymond  said, 
"  Of  this  audacious  boy  the  sire? 

"  Curse  oti  the  dart  that  idly  sped, 
*♦  Nor  bade  his  peasant  soul  expire  !" 

*'  His  peasant  soul !"  —  indignant  fire 
Flash 'd  from  the  consciouJs  .father's  eye  : 

'*  A  gallant  earl  is  Armine's  sire, 

*'  And  know,  proud  chief,  that  earl  am  T. 

'*  Tho'  here,  within  the  hermit's  cell, 
"  1  long  have  liv'd  unknown  to  faule, 

**  Yet  crowded  camps  and  courts  can  tell  — 
'•  Thou  tod  hast  heard  of  Egbert's  name." 

'♦  Hah  !  Egbert !  he,  whom  tyrant  rage 
**  Forc'd'from  his  country's  bleeding  breast? 

'•  The  patron  of  my  orphan  age, 

*'  My  friend,  my  warrior  stands  qonfest ! 

**  But  why  ?"—  '*  The  painful  story  spare  : 
*•  That  prostrate  youth,"  said  Egbert,  **  itej 

"  His  angui^h  asks  a  parent's  care, 
•'  A  parent,  once  who  pitied  thee !" 

Raymond, 
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Let  me  partake  tl.e  blessings  I  rehearse, 
And  grant  me  iove,  the  just  reward  of  verse. 

As  beaiuv's  potent  queen,  with  ev'ry  grace, 
That  once  \vas  Kuuaa's,  has  adorn'd  thy  face  ^ 
And  as  her  son  has  to  my  bosom  dcuU 
'I'hat  Constant  flame, nliich  faithful  Henry  felt; 
O  let  the  story  with  thy  life  agree  :  "^ 

Let  men  once  more  the  bright  example  see  ;  > 
W  hat  Emma  was  to  him,  be  thou  to  me.  J 
Nor  send  me  by  thy  frown  from  her  1  love. 
Distant  and  sad,  a  banish'd  man  to  rove, 
liut  oh!  with  pity  long-entreated  crov»n  'i 
My  pains  and  hopes;  and,  when  thou  say'stf 
that  one  [alone.  T 

Of  all  mankind  thou  lov'st,  oh!  think  on  nieJ, 
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Raymond,  as  one  who,  glancing  round, 
I^eems  from  some  sudden  trance  to  start, 

Snatch'd  the  pale  lovers  from  the  ground. 
And  held  tlicm  trembling  to  hij>  heart. 

Joy,  Gratitude,  and  Wonder  shed 

United  tears  o'er  llvnicn's  reign, 
And  nature  her  best  triumpl 


led, 


For  Love  and  Virtue  joiud  her  train. 
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§  140.     /In  Italian  So?ig. 

Dear  Is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  ring-do\e  builds  and  war!)Ies  tliere; 

C^lose  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  froui  tree  to  tree, 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 


In  orange-groves  aiid  uurtle-bowers, 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  charm  the  fairy-fooiwl  hours 
With  n)y  lov'd  lute's  romantic  sound  j 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave, 
For  tliose  thai  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day. 
The  ballet  danc'd  in  twilight  glade. 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  grccjiwood  shade  ; 
The.-e  simple  joys,  tiiat  never  fail, 
Shall  bind  uje  to  my  native  vale. 


Where  Ixauteons  tsis  and  her  husband  Tame 
With  mingled  waves  for  ever  flow  the  same. 
In  times  of  yore  an  antient  baron  liv'd  ; 
Great  gifts  bestow'd,  and  great  respect  receiv'd. 
V\"hen  dreadful  Edward  with  successful  care 
Led  his  free  Britons  to  the  Gallic  war  ; 
This  lord  had  headed  his  appointed  bands. 
In  firm  allegiance  to  the  king's  commands ; 
And  (all  due  honors  feithfully  discharged) 
Mad  brought  back  his  paternal  coat,  enlarged 
With  a  new  mark,  the  witness  of  his  toil, 
!  And  no  inglorious  part  of  foreign  spoil. 
}     From  the  loud  camp  retir'd  and  noisy  courc 
|!In  honorable  ease  and  rural  sport. 
The  remnant  of  his  days  he  safely  pass'd  ; 
Nor  found  they  lagg'd  too  ^low,  nor  flew  toofuit. 
He  made  his  wish  with  his  estate  comply, 
Hcnrj/  and  Emma,  a  Poem  upon  Mc  |  J<^'.vful  to  li\«,  yet  not  afraid  to  die. 

"  '  One  child  he  had,  a  daughter  chaste  and  fair, 

His  age'.s  comfort,  and  his  fortune's  heir. 
They  call'd  her  JMuma  ;  for  the  beauteous  dame, 
"\\  ho  gave  the  virgin  birth,  had  borne  the  name* 
The  name  ih'  indulgent  father  doubly  lov'd ; 
For  iri  the  chiKl  the  mother's  charms 


Prior. 
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Model  nf  the  ^ut-Brown  Maid. 

TO    CHLOE. 

'tliou,  to  whose  eyes  I  bend ;  at  whose  coin 

mand  - 
(Tho'  low  my  voice,  tho'  artless  b 
1  take  the  sprightly  reed,  and  sing,  an 
Caielessof  what  the  censuring  world  may  say: 
Bright Chloe,  object  of  my  constant  vow. 
Wilt  thou  a  while  unbend  thy  serious  brow  ? 
Wilt  ihoa  with  pleasure  hear  thy  lover's  strains. 
And  with  one  hcav'nly  smile  o'erpay  his  pains? 
JCo  longer  shall  the  ISut-Brown  Maid  be  old; 


ny  nana 
id  play ; 


Tho  since  her  youth  three  hundred  years  liave  Ku(!LV.ii\\\\di?ii\(\ theNut -Br oicnM aid w^rconfi 


j)rov'd. 

Yet  as  when  little  round  his  knees  she  play'd. 
He  call'd  her  oft,  in  sport,  IvsN ut- BroicnMaid ; 
The  friends  and  tenants  took  the  fondling  word 
(As  still  tliey  please,  who  imitate  their  lord)  ; 
I'sageconlirm'd  what  fancy  had  begun  ;  "^ 

Tlic   mutual  terms   around   the  lands  wercf 
known:  C 


roird. 

At  thv  desire,  she  shall  again  bo  rais'd  ; 
And  her  reviving  charms  in  lasting  verse  be 

prais'd. 
No  longer  man  of  woman  shall  coniplain, 
That  he  may  love  and  not  be  lov'd  again  : 
That  we  in  vain  the  tickle  sex  pursue, 
VV  ho  change  the  constant  lover  for  the  new. 
Whatever  has  been  writ,  whatever  syid. 
Of  female  passion  feign'd,  or  faith  decay'd  : 
Henceforth  shall  in  my  verse  refuted  stand. 
Be  said  to  winds,  or  writ  upon  the  sand. 
And,  while  my  notes  to  future  limes  proclaim 
Unconquer'd  love  and  cvcr-during  flame  ; 
O  fairest  of  the  sex  1  be  thou  my  Muse : 
i)eign  on  my  work  ihy  influence  tii  diffuse  : 


As  with  her  -stature, still  her  charms  increased; 
Thro'  all  the  i^le  her  beauty  was  confess'd. 
Oh  !  what  perfectibH.^  must  that  virgin  share. 
Who  fairest  is  csieem'd,  where  all  are  fair! 
From  distant  shires  repair  the  noble  youth. 
And  find  report,  for  once,  had  lessened  truth. 
By  wonder  lirst,  and  tiieti  ))y  passion  raov'd, 
Tney  came;  they  saw  ;  they  marvcU'd;  and  they 
By  public  praises,  and  by  secret  sighs,      [lov'd, 
Eachown'd  ihegen'ral  power  of  lunma's  eyes. 
In  tilts  and  toaarnaments  the  valiant  strove, 
By  glorious  deeds  to  purchase  F.m ma's  love- 
in  gentle  verse,  the  witty  told  their  flame, 
Andgrae'dtheirchoieestsongswithEmnria'snamo. 
In  vain  tliey  combated,  in  vain  they  writ: 
Useless  their  strength,  and  impotent  their  Avlt. 
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Great  Venus  only  must  direct  the  dart, 
Which  else  will  never  r^ach  the  fliir  one's 

heart. 
Spite  ofth'  attempts  of  force,  and  soft  effects 

ofa^t. 
Great  Venus  must  prefer  the  happy  one  :        '^ 
In  Henry's  cause  her  favor  musi  be  shown  :    / 
And  Emma,  of  mankind,  must  love  biit  himl" 
'    alone.  3 

Willie  these  in  public  to  the  castle  came. 
And  by  their  grandeur  justify'd  their  flame  j 
More  secret  ways  tiie  careful  Henry  takes  ; 
His  squires,  his  arms,  and  eqnipaji,c  forsakes  : 
In  borrow'd  name  and  false  attire  array'd, 
Oft  he  finds  means  to  see  the  beauteous  maid. 
When  Emma  hunts,  in  huntsman's  habit 

drest, 
Henry  on  foot  pursues  the  bounding  beast. 
In  his  right  hand  his  becchen  j)ole  he  bears  : 
And  graceful  at  his  side  his  horn  he  wears. 
Still  to  the  glade,  wher^  siie  has  bent  her  way. 
With  knowing  skill  he  drives  the  future  prey  ; 
Bids  her  decline  the  hill,  and  shun  the  brake  ; 
And  sliows  the  path  her  steed  may  safely  take 
Directs  her  spear  to  fix  the  glorious  wound  j 
rieas'd,   in  liis  toils,    to  have  her  triumph 

crovvn'd  ; 
And  blows  her  praises  with  no  common  sound 
A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emnu  hawks : 
AVith  her  of  tarricU  and  of  lures  he  talks. 
Upon  his  wrist  the  tow'ring  merlin  stands, 
Praclis'd  to  rise,  and  stoop,  at  her  commands. 
And  when  superior  now  the  bird  has  flown,      ^ 
A«d  headlong    brought  the  tumbling  quarry 

down  ; 
AVith  humble  rev'rcncc  he  accosts  ihe  fair. 
And  with  the  honor'd  feather  decks  her  hair.  • 
YeY 'still,  as  from  the  sporiive  field  he  goes. 
His  downcast  eye  reveals  his  inward  woes  j 
And  by  his  look  and  sorrow  is  exprest, 
A  nobler  game  pursued  than  bird  or  beast. 

A  shepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves  ; 
And,  with  his  jolly  pipe,  delights  the  groves. 
'ihe  neighb'ring  swains  around   the   stranger 

throng, 
Or  to  admire  or  emulate  his  song  : 
While,  with  soft  sorrow,  he  renews  his  lays, 
Nor  heedful  of  their  envy,  nor  their  praise, j 
But,  soon  as  Enima's  eyes  adorn  the  plain. 
His  notes  he  raises  to  a  nobler  strain  ; 
With  dutiftd  respect,  and  studious  fear. 
Lest  any  careless  sound  oifend  her  ear. 

A  frantic  gipsy,  now  the  house  he  haunts. 
And  in  wild  plirases  speaks  dissembled  wants. 
With  the  fond  niaids  in  pahnistry  he  deals  : 
They  tell  the  secret  first,  v/hich  he  reveals  : 
Says  who  shall  wed,  and  who  shall  be  beguil'd  ; 
What  gro()m'sh:;il!  get, '  and  squire  maintain  the 

•child'.-  .     '-■    ■ 

But  when  bright'' Elnina  would  her  fortune 

know,    '  ^•'      •*'■ 
A  softer  look  unbends  his  op'ning  brow  ; 
With  trembling  awe  he  gazes  ori  her  eye, 
ij^ncj  in  •softf-.iccents  foji^is'  tkc  kind  jep'ly  j 


That  she  shnll  prove  as  fortunate  as  fair. 
And  Hymen's  choices!  gifts  are  all  reserv'd  for 
her. 

Now  oft  had  Henry  chang'd  his  sly  disguise, 
Umnark'd  by  all  but  beauteous  Emma's  eyes  j 
Olt  had, found  means  alone  to  see  the  dame,. 
A  Jul  at  her  feet  to  breathe  his  am'rous  flame  j 
And  oft,  the  pangs  of  absence  to  remove 
By  letters,  soil  interpreters  of  love  : 
Till  time  and  industry,  the  mighty  two 
That  bring  our  wishes  nearer  to  our  view) 
Made  him  perceive  that  the  inclining  fair 
Keceiv'd  his  vows  with  no  reluctant  ear ; 
That  Venus  had  couiirmd  her  equal  reign. 
And  dealt  to  Ennna's  heart  a  share  of  Henry's 
pain. 

While  Cupid  shiil'd,  by  kind  occasion  blest. 
And,  with  the  secret  kept,  the  l<ve  increas'd  ; 
The  amorous  youth  frequents  the  silent  groves 
And  much  he  meditates,  for  much  he  loves.   ^ 
He  loves  :  'tis  true  ;  and  is  belov'd  again ; 
Great  are  his  joys  ;  but  willthey  long  lemain? 
Eunna  with  smiles  receives  his  present  flame ; 
F3ut,  smiling,  will  she  ever  be  the  same  ? 
Beautiful  looks  are  rul'd  by  fickle  minds  ; 
And  summer  seas  arc  tuj-n'd  by  sudden  witjds.  ' 
Another  love  may  gain  her  easy  youth  : 
Time  changes  thought ;  and  'fl'att'ry  conquers 
trutli. 

O  impotent  estate  of  human  life ! 
Where  hope  and  fear  maintain  eternal  strif«i ; 
Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire  ; 
And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire. 
Amongst  thy  various  gifts,  great  heaven,  besto\fr 
Our  cup  of  love  unmix'd  ;  forbear  to  throw 
Bitter  ingredients  in  ;  nor  pall  the  draught 
With  nauseous  grief:  for  onr  ill-judging  thought 
Hardly  enjoys  tlie  pleasurable  taste  ; 
Or  deems   it  not  sincere ;    or  fears   it  cannot 
last. 

With  wishes  rais'd,  with  jealousies  opprest, 
(Alternate  tyrants  of  the  human  brejist) 
j  By  one  great  trial  he  resolves  to  j/rove 
;  The  faith  of  women,  and  the  force  of  love. 
If,  scanning  Emma's  virtues,  he  may  find 
That  beauteous  frame  inclose  a  steady  niind,     i 
He  '11  fix  his  hope,  of  future  joy  secure  ;  "^ 

And  live  a  slave  to  Hymen's  hiqipy  pow'T- 
But  if  the  fair  one,  as  he  fears,  is  frail ;  ^ 

If,  pois'd  aright  in  reason's  equal  scale,  > 

Light  fly  her  merits,  and  her  fault';  prevail ;  j 
His  mind  he  vows  to  free  from  am'rous  care,  ^ 
The  latent  mischief  from  his  heart  to  tear,  > 
Resume  his  azure  arms, and  shine  again  in  war.3 

South  of  the  castle,  in  a  verdant  glade, 
A  spreading  beech  extends  her  friendly  shade  : 
Here  oft  the  nymph  his  breathing  vows  had 

heard  ; 
Here  oft  her  silence  had  her  heart  declared. 
As  active  spring  awakVl  her  infant  buds. 
And  genial  life  inform'd  the  verdant  woods  j 
Henry,  in  knots  involving  Emma's  nnme, 
Had  half  express'd  andhajf  conceal'd  his  flame 
Upon  the  tr^'  j  a.ad,  as  ihe  tender  inark 

Qrew 
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Gnew  with  ihe  year,  and  widen'tl  witli  the  bark, 
Venus  had  huard  the  virgui's  soft  address, 
That  us  the  wound,  the  passion  might  increase. 
As  potent  niiture  shed  Ikt  kindly  show'rs. 
And  dock'd  the   various    mead   Avith    op'iiing 

riowers  ; 
Upon  tlie  tree  the  nyn)ph's  obHging  care 
Had  left  a  frefjuent  wreath  for  Henry's  hair  ; 
W'hich  as  wiili  gay  dehght  the  lover  found, 
Plcas'd  witli  his  comjuest,    with   her   present 

crown'd, 
Glorious  thro'  ail  the  plains  he  oft  had  gonc,l 
And  to  each  swain  the  invstic  honor  shown  ;r 
The  gift  still  prais'd,  the  giver  still  unknown. 3 

His  secret  note  the  troubled  Henry  writes  ; 
To  the  known  tree  the  lovely  maid  invites  : 
Imperfect  words  and  dubious  terms  express. 
That  unforeseen  mischance  disturb'd  his  ])eare  ; 
That  he  must  something  to  her  ear  commend. 
On  which  her  conduct  and  his  life  depend. 

Soon  as  the  fair  one  had  the  note  receiv'd. 
The  remnant  of  the  day  alone  she  griev'd  : 
For  dift'rcnt  this  from  ev'ry  former  note. 
Which  Venus  dictated,  and  Henry  wrote  ; 
"Which  told  her  all  his  future  hopes  were  laid 
On  the  dear  bosom  ontis  Nut-hrotun  Maid; 
"Which  always  bless'd  her  eyes,  and  own'd  her 

pow'r ; 
And  bid  her  oft  adieu,  yet  added  more,     [laid  ; 
I^ow  night  advanc'd-    The  house  in  sleep  were 
The  nurse  expcrienc'd,  and  the  prying  inaid  : 
At  last  that  sprite,  which  does  incessant  haunt 
The  lover's  steps,  the  antient  maiden  aunt. 
I'o  her  dear  Henry  Emma  wings  her  way. 
With  quicken'd  pace  repairing  forc'd  delay  ; 
For  Love,  fantastic  power,  that  is  afraid 
To  stir  abroad  till  watchfulness  be  laid. 
Undaunted  then,  o'er  cliffs  and  valleys  strays. 
And  leads  his  \ot'iies  safe  thro'  pathless  ways 
Not  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes  shall  find 
Where  Cupid  goes;  tho'  he,  poor  guide,  is  blind. 

The  maiden,  first  arriving,  sent  her  eye 
T'^  assk,  if  yet  its  chief  deliglit  were  nigh  : 
With  fear,  and  with  desire,  with  joy  and  pgin. 
She  sees,  and  runs  to  meet  him  on  the  plain. 
}5ut  oh  !  his  steps  proclaim  no  lover's  haste  ; 
On  the  low  ground  his  fix'd  regards  arc  cast  i 
His  artful  bosom  heaves  dissembled  sighs  ; 
And  tears  suborn 'd  fall  copious  from  his  eyes. 

With  ease,  alas  !  we  credit  what  we  love  : 
Plis  painted  grief  does  real  sorrow  movQ 
In  the  uiflicied  fair;  adown  her  cheek 
Trickling,  the  genuine  tears  their  current  break; 
Attentive  stood  the  mournful  nyr/iph  :  themaQ 
Brokc.silencc  first :  the  tale  allernatc  ran  : 

HENRY. 

Sincere,  O  tell  me,  hast  thou  felt  a  pain, 
Emma,  beyond  what  woman  knov%s  to  feign  ? 
Has  thy  uncertain  bosom  ever  strove 
With  the  first  tumults  of  a  real  love  ? 
Hast  tl^ou  wo\'j  dreaded,  and  now  blest  his  sway, 
Bv  turns  averse  and  joyful  to  obey  ? 
Thy  virgin  softness  hast  thou  e'er  bewail'd, 
As  f e^son  yicldLd,  and  us  love  picvail'd  ?    ' 


i 


And  wept  the  potent  god's  resistless  dart. 
His  killing  pleasure,  his  ecstatic  sm^rt. 
And  heav'nly  poison  ihriiling  thro'  thy  heart :. 
If  so,  with  pity  view  my  wretched  state  -, 
At  least  deplore,  and  then  forget  my  fate  : 
To  some  more  happy  kniglu  reserve  thy  charms, 
J3y  fortune  favor'd,  and  successful  arms: 
And  only,  as  the  sun's  revolving  ray,  ^ 

Brings  back  each  year  this  melancholy  day. 
Permit  one  sigh,  and  set  apart  one  tear. 
To  an  abandon'd  exile's  endless  care. 
F«r  me,  alas  !  out-cast  of  human  race. 
Love's  anger  only  waits,  and  dire  disgrace  ; 
For  lo  !  these  hands  in  murder  are  imbru'd 
Thtic  trembling  feet  by  justice  are  pursu'd  ; 
Fate  calls  aloud,  and  hastens  me  away  ; 
A  sliameful  death  altcntls  my  longer  stay  ; 
And  1  this  night  must  fly  from  thee  and  love, 
Condeinn'd  in  lonely  woods  a  baiiish'd  man  to 
ro\e. 

EMMA. 

V\'hat  is  our  bliss  tliatchangeth  with  the  moon  ; 
And  day  of  life,  that  darkens  ere  'tis  noon? 
What  is  true  passion,  if  unblcst  ii  dies  ? 
And  where  is  Emma's  joy,  if  Henry  flies? 
If  love,  alas !  be  pain  ;  the  pain  I  bear 
No  thouglit  can  figure,  and  no  tongue  declare, 
Ne'er  faithful  woman  i'elt,  nor  false  one  feign'd, 
I'he  flames  A^•hich  long  have  in  iny  bosom  reign'i^ 
The  god  of  love  himself  inhabits  there,  [cure,' 
With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and 
His  compliment  of  stores,  and  total  war. 

O !  cease  then  coldly  to  suspect  my  love  ; 
And  let  my  deed,  at  least,  my  faith  approve. 
Alas  !  no  youth  shall  my  endearments  share  ; 
Nor  day  nor  night  shall  interrupt  my  care  ; 
No  future  storv  shall  with  truth  u])braid 
The  cold  indifterence  o{ ihe Nui-hrown  Maid' 
Nor  to  hard  banishment  shall  Henry  run  ; 
While  careless  Emma  sleeps  on  beds  of  Ciown. 
View  me  resolv'd,  where-e'cr  thou  lead'st,  to  go. 
Friend  to  thy  pain,  and  partner  of  thy  woe  ; 
For  I  attest,  fair  V^enus  and  her  son. 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  will  love  but  thee  alone. 

HENRY, 

Let  prudence  yet  obstruct  thy  vent'rous  way  ; 
And  takegood  heed,  what  met)  will  thinkandsay: 
I'hat  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took  ; 
Her  father's  house  and  civil  life  forsook  ; 
That,  full  of  youthful  blood,  and  fond  of  man. 
She  to  the  wood-land  with  an  exile  ran. 
Rellcct,  that  lessen'd  fame  is  ne'er  regain'd  ; 
And  virgin  honor  once,  is  always  stain'd  : 
Timely  advis'd,  the  coming  evil  shun  : 
Better  not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done. 
No  penance  can  absolve  our  guilty  fame  ; 
Nor  tears,  that  wash  out  sin,  canwash  out  shame     t 
Then  fly  the  sad  eflects  of  desp'rate  love  ;  [rove. 
And  leaveabaqish'd  man  through  lonely  woods  t9 

EMMA. 

Let  Emma's  hapless  case  be  falsely  told  ■     ' 
By  the  rash  young,  or  the  ill-natnr'u  old  :      'I 
Let  ev'ry  tongue  its  various  censures  choose  ; 
Absolve  with  coldness,  or  with  spite  accijse  j   < 

Fair 
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Fair  Truth  at  last  her  radiant  beams  will  raise  ; 
And  malice  vanquisli'd  heightens  virtue's  praiee. 
Let  then  thy  favor  but  indui^e  mv  flight ; 
O  !  let  my  presence  make  tliy  travels  light  ; 
And  potent  Venus  shall  exalt  my  name 
Above  the  rumors  of  censorious  Fame  ; 
ISor  from  that  busy  demon's  restless  pou  'r 
Will  ever  Emma  other  grace  implore,   [known, 
Than  that  this  truth  should  to  the  world  be 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  hare  iov'd  but  thee  alone. 

HENRY. 

But  canst  thou  wield  the  sword,  and  bend  thq 
With  active  force  repel  the  sturdy  foe  ?     [bow  ? 
When  the  loud  tumult  speaks  the  battle  nigh. 
And  winged  death  in  whistling  arrows  ily  ; 
Wilt  (hou,  tho' wounded,  yet  undaunted  stay, 
I'erform  tiiy  j'art,  and  share  the  dangerous  day? 
Then,  as  thy.  strength  decays,  thy  heart  will  fail, 
Tiiy  limhs  all  trembling,  and  thy  cheeks  all  pale^ 
With  fruitless  sorrow,  thou,  inglorious  maid, 
Wilt  weep  thy  safety  by  thy  love  betray'd  : 
Then  to  thy  friend,  by  foes  o'ercharg'd,  deny 
Thv  little  useless  aid,  r^tul  cnwanl  fly  :         [Ioa  e 
Then  wilt  thou  curse  the  chance  that  made  thee 
A  banish'd  man  condeimi'd  in  lonely  woods  to 
rove. 

ETIMA. 

With  fatal  certainly  llialestris  knew 
To  send  the  arrow  from  the  twanging  yew  : 
,Aud,  great  in  arms,  and  foremost  in  the  war, 
Bonduca  brandish'd  high  the  British  spear. 
Could  thirst  of  vengeance  and  desire  oi  fame 
Kxcitc  the  female  breast  with  martial  flaiiic  i 
And  shall  not  love's  diviner  pow'r  inspire 
More  hardy  virtue,  and  more  genennis  fire  ? 

Near  thee,  mistrust  not,  constant  I'll  abide, 
And  fall,  or  vanquish,  fighting  by  thy  side, 
'ilioij^h  my  inferior  strength  may  not  allow, 
That  I  should  l)car  or  draw  the  warrior  bow  ; 
With  ready  hand  1  will  the  shaft  supply, 
And  joy  to' see  thy  \ictor  arrows  fly. 
Touch'd  in  the  battle  by  the  hostile  reed, 
!SliouId*st  thou  (but  Heav'n  avert  it!)  should'st 

thovi  bleed  ; 
To  stop  the  wounds  my  finest  lawn  I  'd  tear. 
Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my 

hair : 
Blest,  when  my  dangers  andmy  toils  haveshown. 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  thee  alone. 

HEKRY. 

15utcanstthou,tender,maid,  canst  thou  sustain 
Afflictive  want,  or  hunger's  pressing  pain  ? 
Those  limbs,  in  lawn  and  softest  silk  array'd. 
From  sun-beams  guarded,  and  of  winds  afraid  ; 
Can  they  bear  angry  Jove  ?  Can  they  resist 
Tlie  parching  dog-star,  and  the  bleak  north-east, 
When,  chili'd  by  adverse  snows,  and  beating 

rain. 
We  tread  with  ^vearv  steps  the  longsome  plain  ; 
M^hen  with  hard  toll  we  seek  our  ev'ning  food. 
Berries  and  acorns  from  the  neigh b'ring  wood  ; 
And  find  an\ong  the  clifVs  no  other  house. 
But  the  tliiu  covert  of  some  gather'd  boughs ; 


I  Wilt  thou  not  then  reluctant  send  thine  eye 
Around  the  dreary  waste  ;  and  weeping  try 
(Tho'  then,  alas!   that  trial  be  too  late)     '     ^ 
To  find  thy  father's  hosjMtablc  gate,  r 

And  seats, whereEaseandPlenty  broodiiigsate?  J 
Those  seats,  \%  hence  long  exclu<led  thou  mu»^ 
'J'hat  gate,  forever  ban'd  to  thy  return :  [mourn ; 
Wilt  thou  not  then  bewail  ill-fated  love, 
And  hate  a  banish'd  man  condeum'd  in  woods 
to  rove  ? 

EMMA. 

Thy  rise  of  fortune  did  I  only  wed, 
From  its  decline  (.lelermin'd  to  recede  ? 
Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea. 
While  gentle  Zephyrs  play  in  pros[)'rous  gales. 
And  F'ortune's  favor  fills  the  swelling  sails; 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore. 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  > 
No,  Henry,  no  :  one  sacred  oath  has  ty'd        T 
Our  loves  ;  one  desiiny  our  life  shall  guide  ;     > 
Nor  wild  nor  deep  our  coumion  way  divide.   3 

When  from  the  cave  thou  rise^^t  with  the  day. 
To  beat  the  Avoods,  and  rouse  the  boundiitg  prey ; 
The  cave  with  moss  and  branches  I  'II  adorn. 
And  cheerful  sit,  to  wait  my  lord's  return  : 
And,  when  thou  frequent  bring'st  the  smitten 

deer 
(For  seldom,  archers  say,  thy  arrows  err), 
1  'II  fetch  quick  fuel  from  the  neighb'ring  wood, 
And  strike  the  sparkling  flint,  and  drwss  the 
With  humble  duty,  and  offlcious  ha?te,  [food: 
I  '11  cull  the  furthest  mead  for  thy  repast : 
The  choicest  herbs  1  to  thy  board  will  bring; 
And  draw  thy  water  from  the  freshest  spriiig  : 
And  when,  at  niirht,  with  weary  toil  ojiprest, 
Soft  slumbers  thou  enjoy 'st,  and  wholesome  rest; 
Watchful  1  '11  guard*  thee,  and  with  midnight 

pray'r 
Weary  the  gods  to  keep  thee  in  their  care  ; 
And  joyous  ask,  at  morn's  returning  ray, 
If  thou  hast  health,  and  1  may  bless  the  day. 
My  thoughts  shall  fix,  my  latest  wish  depend, 
On  thee,  guide, suardian, kinsman, father, friend: 
liy  all  these  sacred  names  be  Henry  known 
To  Emma's  heart:  and  grateful  let  him  owi 
That  she,  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  him  I 
alone. 


icnu: 
imT 


Vainly  thou  tell'st  me,  what  the  w  Oman's  care 
Shall  in'the  wildness  of  the  w«>od  prepare  . 
Thou,  ere  thou  goest,  unhappiestof  ihy  kind. 
Must  leave  tlie  habit  and  the  sex  behind. 
No  longer  shall  thy  comely,  tresses  break 
In  flowing  ringlets  on  thy  snowy  neck  ; 
Or  sit  behind  thy  head,  an  ample  round. 
In  graceful  braids  with  various  ribbon  bound; 
No  longer  shall  the  boddice,  aptly  lac'd 
Fnmi  thy  full  bosom  to  thy  slender  waist. 
That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express,     \ 
Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less  : 
Nor  shall  thy  lower  garments'  artful  plait. 
From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thy  feet, 

Arr»  ■ 
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Arm  thtir  chaste  bermties  with  a  modest  pride. 
Ami  double  ev'rv  clurin  ihcy  seek  to  hide. 
I'h' ambrosia!  plenty  of  thy  shining  hair, 
C*opt  off  and  lost,  ->carce  lower  than  thy  ear, 
.Shallstand  uncouth:  a  horseman's  coat  shallhide 
Thy  taper  shape  arid  comeliness  of  side  :   [knee 
The  short  trunk-hose   shall  show  thy  fool  and 
Licentious,  and  to  common  eye-sight  free. 
And,  with  a  bolder  stride,  and  looser  air, 
Mingled  with  men,  a  man  thou  must  a[)pear. 

Nor  solitude,  nor  gentle  peace  of  mind. 
Mistaken  maid,  shalt  thou  in  forests  find  : 
'Tis  long  since  Cynthia  and  her  train  werether  : 
Or  guardian  gods  made  innocence  their  care. 
Viigrants  and  outlaw  shall  offend  thy  view  ; 
For  such  must  be  my  friend.-*;  a  hideous  crew 
By  adverse  fortune  niix'd  in  social  ill, 
Train'd  to  assault,  and  discifdin'd  to  kill  : 
Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandoned  pack. 
The  beadle's  lash  still  flagrant  bn  their  back  : 
By  sloth  corrupted,  by  disorder  fed, 
Made  bold  by  want,  and  prostitute  for  bread  r 
With  such  must  Emma  hunt  the  teJious  day. 
Assist  their  violence,  and  divide  their  prey  : 
With  such  she  must  return  at  setting  ligHt, 
Tho'  not  partaker,  witness  of  their  night. 
Thy  ear,  inur'd  to  charitable  sounds, 
And  pitying  love,  must  feel  the  hateful  wounds 
Of  jest  obscene  and  vulgar  ribaldry. 
The  ill-bred  question,  and  thi*  lewd  reply  ; 
Brought  by  long  habitude  from  bad  to  worse. 
Must  hear  the  frequent  oath,  the  direful  curse. 
The  latest  weapon  of  the  wretches  war  ; 
And  blasphemy,  sad  comrade  of  despair. 

Now  Hmma  now  the  last  reflection  make, 
WhatthouwouIdstfolloWjwhatthoumustforsake: 
By  our  ill-omen'd  stars,  and  adverse  heav'n. 
No  middle  object  to  thy  choice  ii  ^iven. 
Or  yield  thy  virtue,  to  attain  thy  love  j     [rove. 
Or  leave  a  banisli'd  man  condemnVl  in  woods  to 

.  EMMA. 

O  grief  of  heart!  that  our  unhappv  fates 
Force  thee  to  suffer  wliat  thy  honor  hates  ; 
Mix  thee  amongst  the  bjid, ;  or  make  thee  run 
Too  near  the  paths  whicfi  virtue  bids  thee  shun. 
Vet  with  her  Ilcnry  still  let  Erama  go  ; 
With  him  abhor  the  vice,  but  share.the  woe  : 
And  sure  my  little  heart  can  never  err 
Amidst  the  wont ;  if  Ilenf\'  5till  be  there. 
'    Our  outward  act  is  prompted  from  within  ; 
And  from  the  sinner's  mind  jirocccth  the  sin  ; 
Bv  her  own  choice  free  Virtue;  is  approv'd  ;' 
Nor  bv  the  force  of  outward  objects  ipr>v'd. 
Who  hv.  assay'<i  no  danger  gains  iio  praise. 
In  a  smr.ll  isle,  armd?it  the  widest  <ieas, 
Trlumnhatit  Constancy  has  fix'd  hcr?er;t :      -^ 
tn  vain  the  syrens  sing,  the  ((^inpests  hf^'.t :       i 
Their  flattery  she  rejects,  nor  fears  thfir  threat,  j 

For  thee  alone  these  little  charms  I  drc.s'd  ; 
Condcnui'd  them,  or  absolv'd  them  by  thy  t.c$t.: 
in  coinely  figure  rang'd,  my  jewels  shone,      ,' 
Or  negligently  plac'd,  for  th'f^'e  alone  : 
For  thee  again  they  shaU  be  laid  n.-ide  ; 
'llie  Wf^man.ileAfy,  sh^U  put  off  her  p.'-ida 
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For  thee,  my  clclhea,  liiy  sex,  exchan^'d  ior-^ 

thee,  / 

I'll  mingle  with  the  people's  v.  retched  lee  }     ( 
U  line  extreme  of  hunua  infamy  !  J 

Wanting  the  scissars,  with  the*e  hands  I'll  tear 
(if  iliat  obstructs  my  flight)  this  loud  of  hair. 
Black  soot  or  yellow  walnut  shall  disgrace 
This  little  red  and  while  of  Emma's  face, 
'i'iiese  rails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my 

breast. 
Lest  by  my  look  or  color  be  express'd 
The  mark  of  aught  high-born,  or  ever  better 

dress'd. 
Yet  In  this  commerce,  under  this  disguise. 
Let  me  be  grateful  still  in  Henry's  eyes; 
Lost  to  the  world,  let  me  to  him  be  known  :-^ 
My  fate  1  can  absolve  ;  if  he  shall  own,  / 

That,  leaving  all  mankind,  I  love  but  him  J* 

alone.  \ 

HENRY. 

CO  wildest  thought  of  an  abandon'd  mind  ! 
Name,  habit,  parents,  woman,   ofi  behind, 
Kv'n  honor  dubious,  thou  preferr'si      go 
Wild  to  the  woods  with  me  :  said  Emma  so  ? 
Or  did  I  dream  w  hat  Emma  never  said  ? 
O  guilty  error  !  and  O  wretched,  maid  ! 
Whose  roving  fancy  would  resolve  the  same   '^ 
With  him,  who  next  should  tempt  her  easy  t 
fawrie  ;  [flame,  f 

And  blow  with  empty  words  the  susceptibk-J 
Now  why  should  doubtful  terms  thy  mind  per- 
Confess  thy  frailty,  and  avow  thy  sex  :  [plcx? 
No  lowger  loose  desire  for  constant  love 
Mistake;  biit  say,  'tis  man  with  whom  thou 
long'st  to  rove, 

EMMA.  [swords  5 

^  Are  there  not  poisons,  racks,  and  flames,  and 
That  Emma  thus  must  die  by  Henrv's  words  ? 
Yet  what  could  swords  or  polsot),  racks  or-v 
flame,  i 

But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame?     V 
More  fatal  Henry's  words 
ma's  fame. 

And  fall  these  sayings  from  that  gen  tie  tongue, 
WMiqre  civil  speech  and  soft  persuasion  hung ; 
Whose  artful  sweetness  and  harmonious  stam^ 
Courting  my  grace,"  ret  courting  it  in  vain, 
Call'd  si^lifi,  and  leai^,  and  v;ishes,  to  its  aid  ;  -j 
And,  whilst  it  Henry's  glowing  flame  convey'd  C 
Sill  bjam'd  the  coldness  of  Me  A'?i/-iToz^;;?mai(f.?3 

Let  envious  jealousy  and  canker'd  spite       "^ 
PnL)ditce  my  actions  to  severest,  light,  >- 

And  tax  my  ojx^n  day,  or  secret  ni^ht.  J 

Did  e'er  my  tongue  speak  my  unguarded  heart 
The  leact  inclin'd  to  j)lay  the  waaton'a  part  > 
Did  e'er  my  eye  one  inward  thought  reveal, 
Which  angels  n.ight  not  Ijcar,  and  virgins  tell  ? 
And  hast  thou,  Henry, in  m^  conduct known'^ 
One  faidt,  but  that  w'hich  1  must  never  own,  f 
That  1,  of  all  mankind,  have  lov'd  but  thee  Y 
aJotie?  1 

Vainly  thou  talk'st  of  lovinjj;  me  alon«; 
Each  xuaa  i$  wiau  ;•  and  all  o.ur  bcx  is  onf. 
i  False 


s ;  they  murder  Em-  4 
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False  are  our  words,  and  fickle  is  our  mind  :  -y 
Nor  in  Love's  ritual  can  we  ever  lind  C 

Vows  nu'lc  to  last,  or  pronuses  to  bind.  j 

Ey  nature  prompted,  and  tor  empire  made, 
Alike  by  strength  or  cunning  wc  invade  : 
When,arm'd  withrage,vve  marcliagainsithefoc, 
We  lift  the  battle-ax,  and  draw  the  bow : 
When,  fir'd  with  passion,  we  attack  ihc  fair, 
Delusive  sighs  and  britttle  vows  we  bear  : 
Our  falsehood  and  our  arms  have  equal  use ; 
As  they  our  conquest  or  delight  produce. 

The  foolish  heart  thou  gav'st,  again  receive. 
The  only  boon  departing  love  can  give. 
To  be  less  wretched,  be  no  lunger  true; [sue  ? 
Whatstrives  to  fly  theewhyshouldstthou  pur- 
Forgel  thy  present  flame,  indulge  anew. 
Single  the  loveliest  of  the  aui'rous  youth  ; 
Ask  for  his  vow  ;  but  hope  not  ^or  his  truth. 
The  next  man  (and  the  next  thou  shalt  believe)"^ 
Will  pawn  his  gods,  intending  to  deceive ;     > 
Willkneel,imp!ore,persist,o'ercome,andleave.j 
Hence  let  thy  Cupid  aim  his  arrows  right : 
Be  wise  and  false,  shim  trouble,  seek  delight ; 
Change  thou  the  first,nor  wait  ihylover'sflight. 
Why  sbouldst  thou  weep?    l^L  Nature  judge 
oar  case  j 
1  saw  thee  young  and  fair ;  pursu'dthe  chacc- 
Of  youth  and  beauty  :  1  another  saw 
Fairer  and  younger  :  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  our  ajt-ruling  mother,  1  pursued 
More  youth,  more  beauty  :  olest  vicissitude  ! 
My  active  heart  siill  keeps  its  pristine  flame  ; 
The  object  alter'd,  the  desire  the  same. 

Thisyounger  fairer  pleads  her  rightful  charms  ; 
V.lth  present  power  compels  me  to  her  arms. 
Aud  much  I  fear  from  my  s  id  ejected  mind 
(If  beauty's  force  to  constant  love  can  bind). 
That  years  may  roll,  ere  in  her  turn  the  maid 
Shall  sweej)  the  fury  of  my  love  decay'd  ; 
And  weepiug  follow  me,  as  thou  dost  now. 
With  idle  clamors  of  a  broken  vow. 

Nor  can  the  wildness  of  thy  wishes  err 
So  wide,  to  hope  that  thou  mayst  live  with  her 
Love,  well  thou  know'st,  no  partnership  allows  : 
Cupid  averse  rejects  divided  vows  : 
Tiien  from  thy  foolish  heart,  vain  maid,  removc■^ 
An  useless  sorrow,  and  an  ill-starr'd  love  j        1 
And  leave  me  with  the  fair  at  large  in  woods  { 
to  rore.  J 

EMMA. 

Are  we  in  life  through  one  great  error  led  } 
Is  each  man  purjur'd  and  each  nymph  bctray'd? 
Of  the  superior  sex  art  thou  the  worst  ? 
Am  I  of  mine  the  most  completely  curst  ? 
Yet  let  me  go  with  thee  ;  and  going  prove. 
From  what  I  will  endure,  how  much  I  love. 

This  potent  beauty,  this  triumphant  fair. 
This  happy  object  of  our  difF'rent  care. 
Her  let  me  follow;  her  let  me  attend, 
A  servant  (she  may  scorn  the  name  of  friend): 
What  she  dcrnands,  incessant  I'll  prepare  : 
I'll  weave  her  garlands;  and  I'll  plait  her  hair  : 
My  busy  diligence  shall  deck  her  board 
fFor  there  at  least  I  may  approach  my  lord); 


\nd,  when  her  Henrj-'s  softer  hours  adrise 
His  servant's  absence,  with  dejected  eyes 
Far  I'll  recede,  and  sighs  forbid  to  rise. 

Yet,  when  increasing  grief  brings  slow  disease  j 
rVnd  ebbing  life,  on  terms  severe  as  these, 
Will  have  its  little  lamp  no  longer  fed  ; 
When  Henry's  mistress  shows  him  Emma  dead^ 
Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect; 
With  virgin  honors  let  my  hearse  be  deck'd, 
And  decent  emblem  ;  and  at  least  pursuadq 
This  happy  nymph,  ihatlLmma  may  be  laid 
Where  thou,  dear  author  of  my  death,  where  she. 
With  frequent  eve  my  scj)ulchre  may  see. 
The  nymph  amidst  her  joys  may  hap'ply  breathe 
Que  pious  sigh,  reflecting' on  my  death, . 
And  the  sad  fate  which  slie  may  one  day  prove. 
Who  hopes  from  Henry's  vows  eternal  love. 
And  thou,  forsworn,  thou  cruel,  as  thou  art. 
If  Emma's  Image  ever  touch'd  thy  heart ;  [tear 
Thou  sure  must  give  one  thought  and  drop  one 
To  her,  whom  love  abandon'd  to  despair ; 
To  her,  who,  dying,  on  the  wounded  stone   "y 
Bid  it  in  lasting  characters  be  known,  > 

That,  of  mankind,  she  lov'd  but  thee  alone,  j 

HENRY. 

ITear,solemn  Jove  1  and,consclousyenus,hcar! 
Andthou,brightmaid,believeme, whilst  I  swear  ; 
No  time,  no  change,  no  future  flame,  sliallnioTe 
The  wcll-plac'd  basis  of  my  lasting  love. 
O  powerful  virtue-l-O  victorious  fair  !  ^ 

At  least  excuse  a  trial  too  severe  :  >■ 

Receive  the  triumph,  and  forget  the  war.       3 

No  banish'd  manconJcmn'd  in  woods  to  rovs 
Entreats  thy  pardon,  and  implores  thy  love ; 
No  perjur'd  knight  desires  to, quit  thy  ar^ms. 
Fairest  collection  of  thy  sex's  charms. 
Crown  of  mv  love,  and  honor  of  my  youth  ! 
Henry,  thy  Henry,  with  eternal  truth. 
As  thou  may'st  wish,  shall  all  bis  life  employ. 
And  found  his  glory  in  his  Emma's  joy. 

In  mc  behold  the  potent  Edgar's  heir. 
Illustrious  earl :  hiin  terriblp  in  war 
Let  Loyre  confess  ;  for  she  has  felt  hi^svyorj 
And  trembling  fled  before  the  British  lord.. 
Him  grcat.In  peace  and  wealth  fair  Deva  knows; 
For  she  amidst  his  spacious  meadows  flows ; 
Inclines  her  urn  upon  his  fatten'd  lands  ; 
And  sees  his  numerous  herd  I.mptint  her  sands. 

Andthou,myfair,mydove,shaliraisethylhought 
To  greatness  next'to empire;  shalt  be  brought 
W^ith  solenm  pomp  to  my  paternal  seat;, 
Wherepeace  and  plenty  on  thy  wordshall  wait. 
Music  and  songjshall  wake  the  marriage-day 
And,  whilst  the  priests  acquse  the  bride' 
Myrtles  and  roses  shall  obstruct  her 

Friendship  shall  still  thy  evening  feasts  adorn ; 
And  blooming  peace  .shall  ever  bless  thy  morn; 
Succeeding  years  their  happy  race  shall  run ; 
And  Age  unheeded  by  delight  come  on  ; 
While  yet  superior  Love  shall  mock  hispow'r; 
And' when  old  Time  shall  turn  the  fated  hotir. 
Which  only  can  our  well-tied  knot  unfold  : 
What  rests'of  both,  one  sepulchre  shall  hold. 

Hence 


rriage-day  :•^ 

ride's  delay,  C 
cr  way.    '  3 
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ulward's  Avoes ! 
af  her  delight;     "1 
th)^  happy  ilight,(. 
a  tincture  of  thyV 


Hence  then  for  ever  from  my  Emma's  breast 
(Tlmt  heaven  of  softness,  and  tluit  seat  of  rest); 
Ve  doubtsand  fears,  and  all  that  know  to  move  -^ 
Tormenting  grief,  and  all  that  trouble  lore  V 
Scatter'd  by  windsrecede,and  wildinforestsrove.  3 

EMMA. 

O  day  the  fairest  sura  that  ever  rose  ! 
Period  and  end  of  anxious  Edward's  wt)es! 
Sire  of  her  joy,  and  source  of 
()  wing^'d  with  pleasure  take 
And  give  each  future  morn 

white. 
Yet  tell  thy  votary,  potent  queen  of  love  I 
Henry,  my  Henry,  will  he  never  rove? 
Will  be  ever  kind,  and  just,  and  good  ? 
And  is  there  then  no  mistress  in  the  wood? 
Kone,  none,  there  is,  the  thought  was  rash  and 
A  false  idea,  and  a  fancied  pain.  [vain ; 

-Doubt  shall  for  ever  quit  my  strengthen'd  heart. 
And  anxious  >calousy's  corroding  smart; 
No  other  inmate  shall  inhabit  there,  ^ 
But  soft  Belief,  young  Joy,  and  pleasing  Care. 
Hence  let  the  tides'  of  plenty  ebb  and  flow. 
And  Fortune's  various  gale  unheeded  blow, 
if  at  my  feet  the  suppliant  goddess  stands. 
And  sheds  her  treasure  with  unwearied  hands  : 
Her  present  favor  cautions  I  '11  enibrace ; 
And  not  unthankful  use  the  protter'd  grace  : 
If  she  reclaims  the  temporary  boon. 
And  tries  her  pinions,  flutt'ring  to  be  gone  ; 
^ecure  of  mind  1  *ll  obviate  her  intent, 
And  unconcern'd  return  the  goods  she  lent. 
Nor  happiness  can  I,  nor  misery  feel. 
From  any  turn  of  her  fantastic  wheel:  [pow'rs, 
.  Friendship's   great   laws,    and   love's    superior 
Must  mark  the  color  of  my  future  hours. 
From  the  events  Which  thy  commands  create! 
I  must  my  blessings  or  my  sorrows  date  :  f 

d  Henry's  will  must  dfctate  Emma's  f: 


'^1 


And  Henry's  will  must  dictate  limma  s  fate. 

Yet  while  with  close  delight  and  inward  pride 
(Which  from  the  world  my  careful  soul  shall 
I  see  thee,  lord  and  end  of  my  desire,      [hide) 
Exalted  high  as  virtue  can  require  ; 
With  power  invested,  and  with  pleasure  cheer'd ; 
Sought  by  the  good,  by  the  oppressor  fear'd  : 
Loaded  and  blest  with  all  the  affluent  store 
Which  human  vows  atsmoking  shrines  implorej 
Grateful  and  humble  grant  me  to  employ 
My  life  subservicHt  only  to  thy  joy  ; 
And.  at  my  death  to  bless  thy  kindness  shown 
Toher.who  of  mankind  could  lovcbntiheealone. 
W«iLE  thus  the  constant  pair  alternate  said. 
Joyful  above  them  and  around  them  play'd 
Angels  and  sportive  I^wcs,  a  numerous  crowd  ; 
Smiling  they  clapp'd  their  wings  and  low  they 
rrhcy  tumbled  all  their  littlequlvers  o'er,  [bow'd: 
To  choo-c  pro])itiou3  sbafts;  a  precious  store. 
That,  when  their  god  should  t9,,kc  his  future  darts. 
To  strike  (however  rarely)  constant  hearts. 
His  happy  skill  might  proper  arms  employ, 
All  tipp'd  with  pleasure,  and  all  wing'd  withjoy  j 


And  those,  they  vow'd,\vhose lives  should  imitate 
These  lovers'  constancy,  should  share  their  fate- 
The  queen  of  beauty  stopp'd  her  bridled  doves  j 
Approv'd  the  little  labor  of  the  Loves  ; 
VV  as  proud  and  pleas'd  the  mutual  vow  to  hear ;  "I 
And  to  the  triumph  call'd  the  god  of  war:  ?• 
Soon  as  she  calls,  the  god  is  always  near.  3 
Now,  Mars,  shesjxid,  let  Fame  exalt  her  voice; 
Nor  let  thy  conquests  only  be  her  choice  : 
But  when  she  sings  great  Ed  ward  from  thefield' 
lleturn'd,  the  hostile  spear  and  captive  shield  1 
In  Concord's  temple  hung,  and  Gallia  taught 

to  yield ; 
And  when,  as  prudent  Sa^turri  sliall  complete 
The  years  design'd  to  perfect  Britain's  state, 
Theswift-wing'dpow'rshalltakeher  trumpagain. 
To  sing  her  favorite  Anna's  wondrous  reign  j 
To  recollect  unwearied  Marlbro's  toils. 
Old  llufus'  hall  unequal  to  his  spoils  ; 
The  British  soldier  from  his  high  command 
Glorious,  and  Gaul  thrice  vaiiquish'd    by  hh 
Let  her  at  least  perform  what  I  desire  -,  [hand  : 
With  second  breath  the  vocal  brass  inspire. 
And  tell  the  nations,  in  no  vulgar  strain. 
What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain^ 
And,  when  thy  tumults  and  thy  fights  are  past; 
And  when  thy  laurels  at  mv  feet  are  cast ; 
Faithful  may'st  tlwu,  like  British  Henry  prove  ; 
And  Emma-like,  let  me  return  thy  love. 

Rcnown'd  for  truth,  let  all  thy  sons  appear; 
And  constant  beauty  shall  rev.ard  their  care. 

Mars  smil'd,  and  bow'd :  the  Cyprian  deity 
Turn'd  to  the  glorious  ruler  of  the  sky; 
And  thou,  she  smiling  said,  great  god  of  day/ 
And  verse,  behold  my  deed,  and  sing  my  praise  ; 
As  on  the  British  earth,  my  fav' rite  isle. 
Thy  gentle,  rays  and  kindest  uifluence  smile. 
Thro'  all  her  laughing  heids  and  verdant  groves^ 
Proclaim  with  joy  those  memorable  loves: 
From  every  annual  course  let  one  great  day 
To  celebrated. sports  and  floral  play 
Be  set  aside;  and,  in  the  softest  lays 
Oft  thy  poetic  sons,  be  solemn  praise, 
Asd  everlasting  marks  of  honor  paid 
To  the  true  Lover,  and  the  Niit-hrown  Maid. 


§  142.  Anllc^'oicEinntlctoSirlFlUlamCham' 
lers,  Knight,  Comptrollt'r  General  of  his  Ma- 
jcstifs  /forks,  and  Author  of  a  late  Disser- 
tation on  Oriental  Gardening.  I'lnrichcduitk 
Explanatory  Nutes,  chiejly  extracted  from 
that  elaborate  Performance.  Anon". 

Non  omaes  arbusta  juvant  humilesqu*  myricae, 

VlROII.. 

Knight  of  the  Polar  Star!  by  Fortune  plac'd. 
To  shine  the  Cynosure  *  of  British  taste  ; 
Whose  orb  collects  in  one  refulgent  view 
The  scatter'd  dories  of  Chinese  \'irtu  ; 
And  spreads  their  lustre  in  so  broad  a  blaze, 
ThaLKingsthemselvesarcdazzledjVvhiletheygazei 
O  let  the  Muse  attend  thy  march  sublime. 
And,  with  thy  prose,  caparison  her  rhyme  ; 


♦  Cynosure,  an  affected  phrase ;  Cynosure  is  a  Constellation  of  Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Lesser  Fear, 
the  next  star  to  the  Pole.    pr.  New.ton  on  the  wordia  MilloiU;,  .    '         ^ 

c  ^    :  ■       '  Whose 
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Ttach  her,  like  thee,  to  gihl  her  spkndtfl  song 
With  scciws  of  Yvcn-J\ling,*   and  sayings  of 

Li-Tsona;  ;t 
Tiike  thee  to  scorn  Dame  Nature's  simple  fence; 
Leap  each  ha  ha  of  truth  and  common  sense  ; 
And,  pr<>udly  risins;  in  her  hold  career, 
l^eman^l  attention  from  the  gracious  ear 
Of  hun,  whom  we  and  all  the  word  admit 
Patron  supreme  of  scirtirc,  taste,  and  u  it. 
Does  Knvy  douht  ?    AVitness,  ye  chosen  train  ! 
Who  breathe  the  svve:cts  of  his  Satnrnian  reiij:;n  ; 
Witness  ye  H*ils,  ye  J*ns*n$,  Sc*ts,  S*hh*s, 
Hark  to  my  call,  for  some,  of  you  have  ears. 
Let  I)**d  ll*c,  from  the  remotest  North, 
In  see-saw  sceptic  scruples  hint  his  worth  j 
I)**d,  who  there  supinely  deigns  to  lye 
The  fattest  IJog  of  Ljjicurus'  stye  ; 
Tho'  drunk  with  Gallic  wine,  and  Gallic  praise, 
D**d  shall  bless  old  England's  halcyon  days ; 
The  mighty  Home,  hemir'd  in  prose  so  long, 
Again  shall  stalk  u])on  the  stilts  of  song  : 
W'hilc  bold  Mac-Ossian,  wont  in  Ghosts  to  deal, 
^ids  candid  Smollet  from  hi*  colfin  steal ; 
])ids  Mallock  quit  his  sweet  Elysian  rest, 
Simk  in  his  St.  John's  philosophic  breast. 
And,  like  old  Orpheus,  make  some  strong  efTort 
To  coi;)e  from  hell  and  warble  inifh  at  Court-X 
■Tiiere  was  a  time,  "  in  Esher's  peaceful  sirove, 
*•  When  Kent  ai)d  Nature  vy'd  for  P^Iham's 

'*  lore," 
That  Pope  beheld  rhem  with  auspicious  smile. 
And  own'd  that  Beauty  bless'd  their  mutual  toil. 
Mistaken  Bard  1  could  such  a  pair  design 
Scvncs  fit  to  live  in  thy  immortal  line  ? 


TIadst  thou  been  born  in  this  enlighten'd  day. 
Felt,  as  we  feel,  Taste's  oriental  ray, 
'i'hy  satire  sure  had  ";ivcn  them  both  a  stab, 
CalVd  Ketit  a  Driveller,  and  the  Nvn)ph  a  Drab. 
Eor  what  i$  Nature  ?    Hing  her  changes  round, 
I  ler  three  flat  notes  are  water,  plants,  and  ground; 
prolong  the  peal,  yet  spite  of  all  your  clatter, 
frhett'diouschimeissiillground, plants, andwater.§ 
bo,  when  some  John  his  dull  invention  racks. 
To  rival  Boodle's  dinners,  or  Almack's; 
TInce  uncouth  legs  of  mutton  shock  our  eyes. 
Three  roasted  geese,  three  butter'd  apj)lc  pies. 

Come  then,  prolific  art,  and  with  thee  bring 
The  charms  that  rise  from  thy  exhaustless  spring; 
To  Richmond  come,  for  sec  untutor'd  Brown 
Destroys  those  wonders  which  were  once  thvown. 
Lo,  from  his  melon-ground  the  peasant  slave 
Has  rudely  ru.'^h'd,  and  levell'd  Merlin's  Cave  ; 
Knock'd  down  the  waxenWizard,  seis'd  hiswand, 
Trausform'd  to  lawn  what  late  was  Fairy  land ; 
And  marr'd,  with  impious  hand,  each  sweet  de- 
Ofsfephen  Duck  and  good  Queen  Caroline,  [sigri 
Haste,  bid  yon  livelong  Terrace  rc-ascend, 
Re-j)lace  each  vista,  straighten  every  bend  ; 
Shut  out  the  Thames,  shall  that  ignoble  thing 
Approach  the  presence  of  great  Ocean's  King? 
No  I  let  Barl)aric  glories  ||  feast  his  eyes, 
.August  Paaodas  round  his  palace  rise. 
And  finibh'd  Richmond  open  to  his  view, 
**  A  work  to  wonder  at,  perhaps  a  Kew." 

Nor  rest  we  here,  but,  at  our  magic  call, 
Monkies  shall  cliuibour  trees,  and  lizardscrawl;^ 
Huge  dogs  of  Tibit  bark  in  yonder  grove, 
Here  parrots  prate,  there  catb  make  cruel  love  ; 

In 


*  One  of  the  Imperial  garden*  at  Pekin. 

f  "  Many  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,"  sayetli  I.i-Tson;^,  a  Chinese  author  of  great  antiquity, "  thrive 
best  in  low,  rnolst  situations;  many  on  hiJls  and  mountains;  some  require  a  rich  soil ;  but  others  will 
prow  on  clay,  in  sand,  or  even  upon  rocks,  and  in  the  water  :  to  some  a  sunny  exposition  is  necessary  : 
but  for  others  the  shade  k  preferable.  'J'here  are  plants  which  thrive  best  in  exposed  situations,  but 
in  general  shelter  is  requisite.  The  skilful  gardener,  to  whom  study  and  experience  have  taught  these 
quaUties,  carefully  attends  to  them  in  his  operations,  knowing  that  thereon  depend  the  health  and 
growth  of  his  plants,  and  consequently  the  beauty  of  his  plantations."  Vide  Diss.  P.  77.  The  reader, 
I  presume,  will  readily  allov;^,  that  he  never  met  with  so  much  recondite  truth,  as  this  antient  Chi- 
nese here  exhibits. 

\  Vide  (if  it  be  extant)  a  poem  tmder  this  title,  for  wh^ch  for  for  the  publication  of  Lord  B(»unj- 
broke's  philosophical  writings)  the  person  here  mentioned  leceived  a  considerable  pension  in  tiie 
time  of  Lord  B-—t's  administration. 

$  This  is  thegreat  and  fundamental  axiom,  on  which  oriental  taste  is  founded.  Itis  therefore  express- 
ed here  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  in  the  Identical  phr;!se  of  the  gJ'eat  original.  Thefiguratiye 
terms,  and  even  the  expfanatorr  simile,  are  entirely  borrowed  from  vSir  William's  Dissertation.  "  A'(J- 
ture  (says  the  Chinese,  or  Sir  William  for  him)  afTords  us  but  f^w  materials  to  work  with.  Plavtf,  ground, 
and  u-rttr,  are  her  only  produciiono  ;  and,  though  both  the  forms  and  arrangement*  of  these  may  be 
varied  to  an  incredible  dcgn  e,  vet  thev  have  but  few  striking  varieties,  the  rest  beirgof  the  nature 
of  change!;  rv)>^  vpov  hells,  which',  tliough  in  reality  different,  still  produce  the  same  uniform  kind  of 
Jiriglhtg  ;  the  variation  being  too  minute  to  be  easily  perceived-"---" /lit  mtist  therefore  supply  the 
scantiness  of  Kiilvro,''^  &c.  &:c.  page  14.  And  again,"  Oisr  larger  works  are  only  a  repetition  oft  h  small 
ones,  Ul(c  the  lowest  Bachelor's  f cart,  which  consisted  in  nothing  but  amuhipiication  c*  his  own  dinner  ; 
three  legs  of  mutton  and  turtiip'sy  three  roasted  ^rc^t,  and  three  htimred  apple  yki."   Prelace,  page  7. 

li  So  Mihon  "  Where  the  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 

Showers  on  htv  kings  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold." 

f  "  In  their  lofty  woods  scrpfiiis  and  liTaTJs  of  many  bfsautifui  sorts  crawl  upon  the  gro-.md.  Innu- 
merable 7no«?cC7/?,  r«t.s  and  parrots  chamber  upon  thx  trees."  Page  40.  "  In  their  lakes  aremany  islands^ 
some  small,  some  large,  amonp  which  are  ssen  stalkij^g  Aongy  the  CiV>''(t<f,tiie  rhinoceros,  the  drome- 
dary, ostrich,  and  the  giant  baboon."  Page  fjO.  Thty  keep,  in  their  uncharted  scenes,  a  surprising 
variety  of  monstrous  birds,  re]xtiles,  and  animals,  which  are  taroed-by  it,  and  guarded  by  enormous 
dags  of'  Tibet,  and  Afrlcon  giantf,  io  the  hahki  of  Xaagic'-i^*'  -J?»g*  ^.-  '•  Sccietimes  ia  this  ro- 
mance 
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In  some  fair  island  will  we. turn  to  gfrass 
(With  the  Queen's  leave)  her  elephant  ;ind  ass. 
Giants  rrorriAtrica  shall  a,uard  the  glades,  [maids; 
Where  his^  oar  snakeS)  where  sport  oar 'Tartar 
Or,  wanting  these,  from  Charlotte  Hayes  we 
Da?nsels  alike  adroit  to  sport  and  sting,     [bring 

Now,  to  oar  lawns  of  dalliance  and  «lelight 
Join  we  the  grove.-,  of  horror  and  affright : 
'I'hig  to  achieve  no  foreign  aids  we  try  ; 
Thy  gibbets,  Bagshot*!  shall  oar  wants  supply; 
Hoanslow  whose  heath  sublinier  terrors  hi  Is, 
Shall  with  her  gibbets  lend  her  powder-mills. 
Here,  too,  O  King  of  Vengeancef,  in  thy  fane, 
Treinendoas  Wilkes  shall  rattle  his  gold  chain  J; 
And  round  that  fane,  on  many  a  Tyburn  tree. 


For  Iliin,  that  blessing  of  a'better  time, 
TheMase  shall  deal  aw  i)ile  in  bnck  and  lime  j 
Surpass  the  bold  aaea<M  in  design, 
And  o'er  the  Thames  flmg  otse  siapendoas  line 
(3f  marble  arches^,  in  ii  bridse,  that  cuts 
From  Richmond  Ferry  slant  tolirenlfo.d  h'litls, 
iiienti'-ni  with  London's  charms  will  we  adorn; 
Broulbrd,  the  hishoi)rick  of  Pan-.on  Home. 
There  at  one  glance,  the  royal  eve  shall  meet 
Each  varied  beauty  of  Si.  Jamcs^  Street ; 
StoutT*lb*tthere*shallplywitlihacUucvchair**, 
And  Patriot  Betty  fix  her  fruit-shop  thereff. 
Like  distant  thunder,  now  the  coach  of  slate 
Roll8o'erihebridge,thatgroansbcneath  its  weight; 
The  Court  hath  cross'd  the  stream  ;   the  s])Orts 
Now  N**"l  preaches  of  rebellion's  sin  :  [begin. 
And  as  the  pt)wers  of  his  sirong  jialhos  rise, 
Lo,  brazen  tears  fall  iron>  Sir  Fl*  *r's  eyes]:];. 
VVhilcskulkingroundthepews,thalbabeofgr;tce, 
Who  ne'er  before  at  sermon  show'd  his  face, 
SeeJenunyTvvitcher  shambles5St('p,stoptliief§§! 
He  's  stol'n  the  E*  of  l)*nb*hs'  handkerchief. 
Let  B*rr*t*n  arrest  him  in  mock  furv|i||. 
And  M**d  hang  the  knave5[*[i'  without  a  jury. 
But  hark!   the  voice  of  battle  shouts  fr(»ni  far. 
The  Jews  and  Macaronis  are  at  war***:[stocks. 
The  Jews  prevail,   and,  thundering  from  the 
rhey  seise,  thevbind,thevcircumcisetffC*sF*. 


e  sport  to  see, 
And  all  the  jNIaids  of  Honor  cry  Te-he]:]:|! 


Hang  fragments  dire  of  Newgate-lnstory ; 
On  this  shall  H*ll*d's  dying  speech  be  read, 
Here  B — te's  confession,  and  his  wooden  head  ; 
While  all  the  minor  plunderers  of  the  age, 
(Too  numerous  far  for  this  contracted  page) 

The  R*gy*ys, s§,  JNIangos,  B*ds*  ws  there. 

In  straw-stuft  edlgy,  shall  kick  the  air. 

Btu,  say  ye  powers,  who  come  when  fancy  calls, 

AVherc  shall  our  nii'.nic  London  rear  her  walls||? 

The  Ivtstern  feature.  Art  must  next  produce  : 

Tho'  not  for  present  yet  for  future  use, 

Our  sons  some  slave  of  greatness  may  behold, 

Cast  in  the  genuine  Asiatic  mould  : 

Who  of  three  realms  shall  condescend  to  know    Fair  Schw***n  smiles  ih 

No  more  than  he  can  spy  from  Windsor'sbrow; 

mantic  excursion,  the  passenger  finds  himself  in  extensive  recesses,  surrounded  with  arbors  of  jessa- 
mine, vine,  and  roses  :  where  beauteous  Tartarean  (ianucis,  in  loose  trai:sparent  robes  that  flutter  in 
the  air,  present  him  with  rich  wines,  &c.  and  invite  him  to  taste  the  sweets  of  retirement  on  Persian 
carpets,  and  beds  of  Camusakin  down." 

*  "  Their  scenes  of  terror  are  composed  of  gloomy  woods,  &c.  Gibhcls:,  crosses,  wheels,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  of  torture  are  seen  from  the  roads.  Here  too  they  conceal  in  cavities,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  mountains,  foundries,  lime-kilns,  and  glass-works,  which  send  forth  large  volumes 
of  flame,  and  continued  columns  of  thick  smoke,  that  give  to  these  mouiitains  the  appearas.ce  of 
volcanos."  Page  37.  "  Her6  the  passenger  from  time  to  time  is  surprised  with  repeated  shocks  of 
electrical  impulse ;  the  earth  trembles  under  by  the  power  of  conlincd  air,"  Set.  Page  39.  Now  to 
produce  both  these  efl'ects,  viz.  the  appearance  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  we  have  here  submitted 
the  occasional  explosion  of  a  jK>wdt:r-niill,  which  (if  there  be  not  too  much  simplicity  in  the  contri- 
vance) it  is  apprehended  will  at  once  answer  all  the  purposes  of  liinc-kilns  and  electrical  machines,  and 
imitate  thunder  and  the  cipUmon  of  canon  into  the  bargain.     Vide  Page  40. 

f  "  hi  the  most  dismal  recesses  of  the  woods,  are  temples  dedicated  to  the  Kinc;  vf  Ve»f;en)icc,  near 
which  are  placed  pillars  of  stone,  with  pathetic  dexoiijtions  of  tragical  events ;,  and  many  acts  of  cruelty 
perpetrated  there  by  outlaws  and  rohhem."     Page  37. 

I  'i'his  was  written  when  Mr.  Wilkes  was  Sheriff  of  London,  and  when  it  was  to  be  feared  he 
would  rattle  his  chain  a  year  longer  as  Lord  Mayor. , 

§  Martins,     The  asterisms  will  be  easily  supplied. 

II  "  There  is  likewise  in  the  same  garden,  viz.  Yven-rvling  Yvcn,  near  Pekin,  a  fori'ficd  ton-n,  with 
its  ports,  streets,  public  squares,  temples,  markets,  shops,  andrtrihunals  of  justice ;  in  short,  with 
every  thing  that  is  at  Pekin,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  hi  this  town  the  Emperors  of  China,  who  are 
too  much  the  slaves  of  their  greatness  to  appear  in  public,  and  their  women,  who  are  secluded  from  it 
by  custom,  are  frequently  diverted  with  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  capital  which  is  here  repre- 
sented, several  times  of  the  year,  by  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace."     Page  S2. 

5  Sir  William's  enormous  account  of  Chinese  bridges,  too  long  to  be  here  inserted.     Vide  page  53. 
**  "  Some  of  these  eunuchs  personate  porters."     Page  Sil. 

ft  "  Fruits  and  all  sorts  of  refreshments  are  cried  about  the  streets  in  this  mock  city"     Page  33. 
it  "  Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek."     Milton. 
■  §§  *'  Neither  are  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  sharpers  forgot  in  these  fcstivali;  that  noble  profession 
is  usually  allotted  to  a  good  number  of  the  most  dextrous  !"     Vide  ibid. 
nil   "  The  watch  seise«  on  the  culprit."     Vide  ibid. 

1i«f  "  He  is  conveyed  before  the  judge,  and  sometimes  severely  bastinadoed."    Ibid, 
#*»   "  Quarrels  happen  —  battler,  ensue,"     Ibid. 

iff  "  Every  liberty  is  permitted,  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons."     Ibid. 
i^l  "  This  is  done  to  divert  his  imperial  Majesty,  and  the  ladies  of  his  train."     Vide  ibid. 


Mm 


Be 


Be  these  the  rural  pastimes  that  attend 
Great B'*nsw*k's leisure:  these  shallbest unbend 
His  royal  mind,  whene'er,  from  state  withdrawn, 
He  treads  the  velvet  of  his  Richmond  lawn  j 
These  shall  prolong  his  Asiatic  dream, 
Tho'  Europe's  balance  trembles  on  its,  beam. 
And  thou.  Sir  Willianj !  while  thy  plastic  hand 
Creates  each  wonder,  which  thyKard  has  plann'dj 
While,  as  thy  art  commands,  obsequious  rise 
Whate'er  can  please,  or  frighten,  or  surprise, 
O  let  that  Bard  his  Knight's  protection  claim, 
And  share,  like  faithful  Sancho,  Quixote's  fame. 
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•     §  143.  Pleasures  of  Memory  :  a  Poem. 

By  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq. 
iDowN  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening  blaz'd 
The  Gipsy  s  faggot  —  there  we  stood  and  gaz'd: 
Gaz'd  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe, 
Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw  ; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er  ; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore, 
Imps,  in  the  barn  with  mousing  owlet  bred, 
From  rifled  roosl  at  nightly  revel  fed  ; 
"Whose  dark  eyes  flash'd  thro'  locks  of  blackest 

shade. 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bayVl: 
And  neroes  fled  the  Sybil's  mutter'd  call. 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scal'd  the  orchard-wall. 
As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  trac'd  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view. 
How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  ^with  hopes 

and  fears. 
To  learH  the  color  of  my  future  years ! 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flush'd  my 

breast! 
This  truth  once  known — To  bless  is  to  be  blest! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way  ; 
(Bare  with  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver  grev) 
Sooth'd  the  keen  j)angs  his  aged  >jiirit  felt. 
And  on  his  tale  with  nmtc  attention  dwelt. 
As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  otir  little  store. 
And  wept  to  think  that  little  was  no  more. 
He  breath'd  his  pray'rj  "  Long  may  such  good- 

*'  ness  live!" 
^Fwas  all  he  gave,  'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 
But  hark!  thro'  those  old  firs,  with  sullen 

swell  [well ! 

The  church-clock  strikes!  ye  tender  scenes  ftine- 
Tt  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  Time  may  soon  eft'ace. 
On  yon  gray  stone  that  fronts  the  chancel-door. 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more, 
FacS  eve  we  shot  the  marble  thro'  the  ring, 
rWh.Mi  the  heartdanc'd,  arnl  life  was  in  it*  spring; 
Alas !  unconscious  of  the  kindred  eariii. 
That  faintly  echoed  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 


§  144.     Fro7/i  the  Same. 
,OrT  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
I^au'd  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  talo; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breath'd. 
From  sire  to  soti  with  pious  zeal  beqi'catii'd. 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declin'd. 
And  on  the  scath'd  oak  warr'd  tl»€  wiuter  wind 


When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  furze  to  lidit  him  on  his  way; 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  sootli'd  his  listening  ear. 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry. 
The  track  that  shunn'd  his  sad  inquiring  eye ; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent, 
W  ith  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  charm'd  hand  the  careless  rein  resign'd,- 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanish'd  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter'd  form 
Has  borne  the  bufl'et  of  the  mountain  storm  ; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet? 
His  faithful  dog  's  already  at  his  feet ! 
Ves,  tho'  the  porter  spurn  him  from  his  door, 
Tho'  all,  that  knew  hnn,  know  his  face  no  more. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each,    ' 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech. 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  Iodic! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly? 
The  blasts  of  heaven ,  the  drenc  hing  dews  of  earth. 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth; 
These,  when  to  guard  misfortune's  sacred  grave, 
Will  firm  Fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  ? 
Sayihro'the  clouds  what  compass  pointsherfli5,hl? 
M(»narchshave  gaz'd,  and  nations  blest  the  sight. 
Pile  rockson  rocks,  bid  woodsand  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies;  — 
'Tis  vain !  thro'  ether's  pathless  wilds  ihe  goes, 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  truth  shall  Harlem's  walls 
And  unlxjrn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest,     [attest. 
When  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief, 
With  looks  that  ask'd,  yet(iar'd  not  hope  relief. 
Want,   with  her  babes,  round  generous  valor 

clung,^ 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
'Tvvas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye  ;  ") 
Alas  !  'twas  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die,  I 
Crush'd  by  her  meagre  hand,  when  wclcom'd  i 
from  the  sky.  J 


§  145.     From  the  Same. 

When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  roving  round 
With  humble  wares  and  pipe  of  merry  sound. 
From  his  green  vale  and  snelter'd  cabin  hies. 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  vi^it  foreign  skie-s  ; 
Tho'  far  below  the  forked  lightnings  play. 
And  at  his  feet  the  thunder  dies  away, 
Ofr,  in  the  i^addle  rudely  rock'd  to  slecj). 
While  his  mule  browses  on  the  dizzy  steep, 
With  metnory's  aid,  he  sits  at  home,  and  sees 
Mis  children  sport  beneath  their  native  trees. 
And  bends,  to  hear  their  cherub  voices  call. 
O'er  the  loud  furv  of  the  torrent's  fall. 

Butcan  her  smile  with  gloomy  A'Jadne.^s  dwell  ? 
Say,  can  she  chagc  the  horrors  of  his  cell? 
Each  fiery  llii^ht  on  ])hrenzy's  wing  restrain, 
And  mould  the  coinage  of  the  fevcr'd  brain» 
Passbutthatgratc, which  scarce  ag;leamsupplics. 
There  in  the  du.  t  the  wreck  of  Genius  lies! 

^    .  lie. 
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lie,  whose  arresting  hand  sublimely  Avroncrht 
Rich  bold  conce[)tiou  iu  ihc  sphere  of  thought; 
^Vho  from  the  quarried  mass,  like  Phidias  drew 
Forms  ever  fair,  creations  ever  new! 
But  as  he  fondly  snatch'd  the  wreath  of  Fame, 
The  spectre  Poverty  unnerv'd  liis  frame. 
Cold  was  her  gnisp/a  withering  scowl  she  wore-, 
And  Hope's  soft  energies  -were  felt  no  more. 
Yet  still  how  sweet  the  soothings  of  his  art! 
From  the  rude  stone  what  bright  ideas  start! 
Ev'n  now  he  claims  the  amaranthine  wreath, 
Withscenes  thatglow,  with  images  that  breathe! 
And  whence  these  scenes,  these  images  declare, 
Whence  but  from  her  who  triumphs  o'er  despair? 

Awake,  arise  !  with  grateful  fervor  fraught. 
Go  spring  the  mine  of  elevated  thought. 
He  who  thro'  Nature's  various  walk,  surveys 
The  good  and  fair  her  faultless  line  portrays  j 
AVhose  mind,prophan'd  by  no  unhallow'd  guest, 
Cnils  from  the  crowd  the  purest  and  the  best ; 
May  range,  at  will,  brightFancy'sgoldcn  cli  me  ~ 
Or  musing,  mount  where  Science  S'ts  sublime 
Or  wake  the  spirit  of  departed  Time. 
Who  acts  thus  wisely,  mark  the  moral  Muse, 
A  blooming  Eden  in  his  life  reviews! 
So  richly  cultur'd  ev'ry  native  grace  : 
Its  scanty  limits  he  forgets  to  trace  : 
But  the  fond  fool,  when  evening  shades  the  sky, 
Turns  but  to  start,  and  gazes  but  to  sigh! 
The  weary  waste,  that  lengthen'd  as  he  ran, 
F'ades  to  a  blank,  and  dwindles  to  a  span  ! 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind, 
By  truth  illumin'd,  and  by  taste  refin'd? 
\V  hen  age  has  quench'd  the  cyeand  clos'd  the  ear, 
Still  nerv'd  for  action  in  her  native  sphere. 
Oft  will  she  rise — with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  long-lovVl  image  vanish'd  from  her  view; 
Dart  thro'  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past, 
O'er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slitmber  cast ; 
W^ith  giant-grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night. 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light. 

So  thro'  the  grove  th'  im])aiient  mother  flies. 
Each  sunless  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries  j 
Till  the  light  leaves  the  truant-boy  disclose, 
Long  on  the  vvood-moss  stretch'd  in  sweet  repose. 

§  140.     From  the  Same. 
Oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend, 
To  watch  the  silent  slumber?  of  a  friend  ; 
To  hover  round  his  evening-walk  unseen. 
And  hold  sweet  converse  on  the  dusky  green  ; 
To  hail  the  spot  where  first  their  fricndshipgrew, 
And  heaven  and  nature  open'd  to  their  view! 
Oft,  when  he  trims  his  cheerfnl  hearth,  and  sees 
A  smiling  circle  emulous  to  please  ; 
There  may  these  gentle  guests  delight  to  dwell. 
And  bless  the  scene  they  lov'd  in  life  so  well ! 
O  thou  !  witti  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to 
share  [care ; 

From  Reason's  dawn  each  pleasure  ar>d  each 
With  whom,  alas  !  I  fondly  hop'd  to  know 
The  huiiibie  wulk  uf  happiness  below  ; 

*  The  law  of 


If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angel's  piiy  with  a  brother's  love, 
Still  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control, 
Corr(Jct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul  : 
Grant  me  ib.y  peace  and  purity  of  mind. 
Devout  yet  cheerful,  active  yet  resigii'd; 
Grantme.iike  thee,  whose  heartknew  nod  i6gnisC| 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aim'd  to  rise, 
To  meet  the  changesTime  and  Chance  present. 
With  modest  dignity  and  calm  conti-nt^ 
When  thy  last  breath,  ere  Nature  sunk  to  rest. 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  express'd; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thoiight  and  feeling  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumj)h  shed; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave. 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave? 
The  sweet  Remembrance  of  unblemish'd  youth. 
The  inspiring  voice  of  Innocence  and  Truth! 

Hail,  Memory,  hail!  in  thy  exhaustlcss  mine 
From  age  to  age  unimmber'd  treasures  sliine! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  wx-  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  sununcr-vi>if)ns  die. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away  ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour.^ 
These,  when  the  tremblingspirit  wings  her  flight. 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light; 
And  }iild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  Virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  arebkbt. 


§  147.     Verses  071  a  T'ear.     Frotn  the  Same, 

Oh  !  that  the  Chemist's  mrigic  art 

Could  crystallise  this  sacred  treasure ! 

Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 

A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

The  little  brilliant  ere  it  fell, 

Its  lustre  cauglit  fronj  Chloe's  eye  ; 

Then  trembling,  left  its  coral  cell  -v- 

The  Spring  of  Sensibility! 

Sweet  droj)  of  jmre  and  pearly  light, 

In  thee  the  rays  of  Virtue  shine  ; 

More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright. 

Than  aiiygem  thiU  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  sOul ! 

Who  ever  fly'st  to  bring  relief, 

When  first  she  feels  the  rftde  control 

Of  Love  or  Pity,  J(jy  or  Grief 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme, 

In  every  clime,  in  every  age; 

Than  charni'at  in  Fancy's  idle  dream. 

In  Reason's  philosopViic  page. 

That  very  law  *  whicn  inouics  a  tear. 

And  bids  it  trickle  irom  its  source, 

That  law  ])rcscrves  the  earth  a  sphere, 

And  guides  the  planets  in  their  cuurse. 

GfZVitatioB, 

Mm  2  §  148. 
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148.     J  Sketch  of  the  Alps  at  Vaij-lrcak. 
From  the  Same. 
The  Sim  beams  streak  the  azure  skies, 
And  line  with  liaht  the  luountairi's  brow  t 
With  hounds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise. 
And  chase  the  roe-buck  thro'  the  snow. 
From  rock  to  rock,  with  giant  bound. 
High  On  their  iron  poles  they  pass  ; 
Mute,  lest  the  air,  convuU'd  by  sound. 
Rend  from  above  a  frozen  mass*. 
The  iioats  Avind  slow  their  wonted  way. 
Up  craggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude  ; 
Mark'd  by  the  wild  wolf  for  his  prey. 
From  desert  cave  or  hanging  wood. 
And  while  the  torrent  thunders  loud. 
And  as  the  echoing  cliffs  reply, 
The  huts  peep  o'er  the  morning  cloud, 
Pcrch'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


§  149.     A  Wish.     From  the  Same, 
Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill; 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  seoth  my  ear  j 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill. 
With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 
The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch. 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch. 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 
Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Kach  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew} 
And  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing, 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 
The  village-church,  among  the  trees. 
Where  first  our  marri.«Q;e  vows  were  giv'n, 
W'iih  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze. 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heav'n. 


Who  shall  make  the  current  stray 
Smooth  along  the  channcU'd  way  I 
Who  shall,  as  it  runs,  refine? 
Who  ?  but  CLASSIC  Discipline. 

She,  whatever  fond  desire, 
Stubborn  deed  »r  guileful  speech, 
Inexperience  might  inspire. 
Or  ab«urd  indtdgence  teach. 
Timely  cautious  shall  restrain, 
Bidding  childhood  hear  J  the  rein 
She  with  sport  shall  labor  mix. 
She  excursive  fancy  fix. 

Prime  support  of  learned  lore. 
Perseverance  joins  her  train. 
Pages  oft  turn'd  o'er  an<i  o'er 
Turning  o'er  and  o'er  again  ; 
Giving,  in  due  form  of  school. 
Speech  its  measure,  pow'r,  and  rule  : 
Meanwhile  memory's  treasures  grow 
Great  tho'  gradual ;  sure,  tho'  slow. 

Patient  Care  by  just  degrees 
Word  and  image  learns  to  class  ; 
Those  compounds,  and  sej)'rates  these. 
As  in  strict  review  they  pass  ; 
Joins,  as  various  features  strike. 
Fit  to  fit  and  like  to  like. 
Till  in  meek  array  advance 
Concord,  Method,  Elegance. 

Time  meanwhile,  from  day  to  ilay. 
Fixes  deeper  Virtue's  root  ; 
Whence,  in  long  succession  gay. 
Blossoms  many  a  lively  shoot : 
Meek  OBF,DiENeR,,/o//o?/-/wg  .v/?7/, 
Frank  and  p;fad,  a  Alasfrr's  reill  f 
Modest  Candor,  heading  prone 
x\nv  judgement  save  its  o-^nu  : 

liMULATiaN,  whose  keen  eye 
F^irward  still  and  forward  strains. 
Nothing  evef  deeming  high 
While  a  higher  hope  remains: 
Shame  ingenuous,  iTSlive,  free. 
Source  of  conscious  dignity  : 
Zeal  impartial  to  pursue 
Ritlht,  and  just,  andgocK?,  and  truef. 

These  and  ev'ry  kindred  grace 
More  and  more  perfection  gain  ; 
While  Attention  toils  to  trace: 
Gtave  record  or  lofty  strain  ; 
Learning  how,  in  Virtue's  pride, 
Sages  liv'd  or  heroes  died  ; 
Marking  how  in  virtue's  cause 
Genius  gave  and  won  applause. 

Thus  with  EARLY  CULTURE  bicst, 

Thus  to  early  rule  inur'd, 
Infancy's  expanding  breast 
Glovvs'u'ith  sense  and  pow'rs  mator'd. 
Whence,  if  future  inerit  raise 
Private  love  of  public  praise, 
Thine  is  all  the  \vork  -^  be  thine 
The  dory -classic  Discipline. 


5  150.  jin  Ode  on  Classic  Educationf.  Anon. 

L)owN  the  steep  abrupt  of  hills 

Furious  foams  the  headlong  tide. 

Thro'  the  meads  the  streamlet  trills'. 

Swelling  slow  in  gentle  pride. 

l^uin  vast  and  dread  dismay 

Mark  the  clam'rous  cataract's  way. 

Glad  increase'  and  sweets  benign 

Round  the  riv'let's  margin  shine*. 

Youth  I  \^ith  stedi'itst  eye  peruse 
Scenesfo  lesson  thee  displav'd  ; 
Yes  — in  these  the  moral  Muse 
Bids  thee  see  thyself  portray 'd. 
Thou  with  headf  trong  wasteful  fprca 
May'st  reflt'ct  the  torrent's  coupsci 
Or  resemble  stre;,ins,  that  How- 
Blest  and  blessing  as  they  go. 

Infant  tensc'  to  all  our  kind 
Pure  the  young  ideas  brings. 
From  within  the  rountyin  mind 
Issuing  at  a,  thousand  springs. 

*  There  are  passes  in  the  Alps,  where  the  guides  tell  you  to  move  on  with  speed,  and  say  nettings 
lest  the  agitation  of  the  air  should  loosen  the  snows  above.     Gray,  sect.  v.  let.  4. 

f  Spoken  in- the  year  \19^,  Jtt  the  annual  Visitation  of  Dr.  Kuox's  school  at  Tunbrldge- 
;j  Audit  cnrrtis  habe^ia*.    ViRGix-  -    ' 

^        .  §   lil 
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§  151.    Autumn.     Thomso:^. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  sul'ject  proposed.  —  Addressed  te  Mr.  On- 
slow. —  A  prospeci  of  the  Jields  ready  for 
harvest.  —  Rejicciiuns  in  praise  of  industry 
raised  hy  that  view.  —  Heaping.  —  A  talc 
relative  to  it.  —  An  harvest  storm.  —  Shoot- 
ing and  huntings  their  barbarity.  —  A  ludi- 
crotii^  account  of  Jox-hunting.  —  A  view  of 
an  orchard.  —  IFall-fruit.  —  A  vineyard.  — 
A  description  of  fogs,  frequent  in  the  latter 
part  of  Autumn :  whence  a  digression,  in- 
quiring into  the  reason  of  fountains  and 
rivers.  —  Birds  of  season  considered,  that 
now  shift  their  habitation.  —  The  prodigious 
number  of  them  that  cover  the  northern  and 
wcsirrn  isles  of  Scotland. — Hence  a  vieic 
of  the  cou7itry.  —  A  prospect  of  the  disco- 
lored, fading  woods. — After  a  gentle  dusty 
day,  moon-light.  —  Autumnal  meteors. — 
Morning:  to  which  succeeds  a  calm,  pure, 
sun-shiny  day,  such  as  iisually  shuts  tip  the 
season.  —  2Vie  harvest  being  gathered  in,  the 
country  dissolved  in  joy. — The  whole  con- 
cludes with  a  panegyric  on  a  philosophical 
country  life. 

Crown'd  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten 
sheaf, 
While  Autunm,  nodclina:  o'er  the  yellow  plain, 
Comes  jovial  on  ;  the  Doric  reed  once  mure, 
Well  pleas'd  I  tune.  Whate'er  the  Wint'ry  frost 
!Nitrous  prepar'd  ;  the  various  blossoni'd  Spring 
Put  in  white  promise  forth ;  and  Sunnner  suns 
Concocted  strong,  rush  boundless  now  to  view, 
Full,  perfect  all,  and  swell  my  glorious  theiae. 

Onslow !  the  Muse,  ambitious  of  thy  name. 
To  grace,  inspire,  and  dignify  her  song, 
Woidd  from  the  Public  Voice  thy  gentle  car 
Awhile  engage.     Tliy  noble  cares  she  knovv-s. 
The  patriot  virtues  thai  distend  thy  thought, 
Spread  on  thy  front,  and  in  thy  bosom  glow; 
While  lis^t'iiing  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue, 
Devolvimg  thro'  the  maze  of  eloquence, 
A  roll  of  periods,  sweeter  than  her  song. 
But  she  too  pants  for  public  virtue,  she, 
Tho'  weak  of  power,  yet  strong  in  ardent  will. 
Whene'er  her  country  rushes  on  her  heart. 
Assumes  a  holder  note,  and  fondly  tries 
To  mix  the  patriot's  with  the  j)oet's  tlauuv 

When  the  bright  Virgin  gives  the  beauteous 
days. 
And  L,ibra  weighs  in  equal  scales  the  year  ; 
]From  heaven's  high  cope  the  tierce  effulgence 

shook 
Pf  parting  Summer,  a  sercner  blue. 
With  golden  light  enliveu'd,  wide  invests 
The  happy  world.     Attemper'd  suns  arise, 
Sweet«beam'd,    and    shedding    oft'  thro'  lucid 

clouds 
A  pleasing  calm :  while  broad  ?ind  brown,  below. 


Extensive  harvests  hang  the  heavy  head  : 
Rich,  silent,  deep,  they  stand  :  for  not  a  gale 
Rolls  its  light  billows  o'er  the  bending  plain  : 
A  calm  of  plenty  !  till  the  ruffled  air 
Falls  irom  its  poise,  and  gives  the  breeze  toblow. 
Rent  is  the  lleecy  mantle  of  the  sky  ; 
The  clouds  fly  diH'erent ;  and  the  sudden  sua    • 
By  fits  eH'ulgent  gilds  the  illumin'd  field, 
And  black  by  fits  the  shadows  sweep  along. 
A  gaily-chequer'd  heart-expanding  view. 
Far  as  the  circling  eye  can  shoot  around. 
Unbounded  tossing  in  a  flood  of  corn. 
These   are  thy    blessings.   Industry !  rough 

power  ! 
Whom  labor  still  attends,  and  sweat  and  p^in  j 
Vet  the  kind  souree  of  every  gentle  art,' 
And  all  the  soft  civility  of  life  ; 
Kaiser  of  human  kind  1  by  Nature  cast, 
Naked,  and  helpless,  out  amid  the  woods 
.And  wilds,  to  rude  inclement  elements! 
With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted,  and  profusely  pour'd  around 
Materials  infinite  ;   but  idle  all. 
Still  imexerted  in  the  unconscious  breast. 
Slept  the  lethargic  powers  ;  corruption  still, 
V'orncious,  swallow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scatter'd  o'er  the  savage  year  ; 
.And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mix'd 
With  beasts  of  prey ;  or  for  his  acorn-meal 
Fought  the    fierce    lusky   boar;    a    shivering 

wretch  ! 
.'\ghast  and  comfortless,  when  the  blcftk  north, 
With  Winlei  charged,  let  tfie  niix'd  tempest  fly, 
ilail,  rain,  and  snow,  and  bitter-breathing  frost ; 
Tiien  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  he  fled  ; 
And  the  wild  seasons,  sordid,  pin'd  away. 
For  home  he  had  not ;  home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where,. 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  frieuu>, 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 
Kven  desolate  in  crowds  ;  and  thus  his  days 
Roll'd  heavy,  dark,  and  unenjoy'd  along  : 
A  waste  of  time  !  till  hidustry  approach'd. 
And  rous'd  him  from  his  miserable  sloth  ; 
His  faculties  unfolded  ;  pointed  out. 
Where  lavish  Nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  Art  demanded  ;  show'd  him  how  to  raise 
His  feeble  force  by  the  mechanic  powers. 
To  dig  the  ns  in  era  I  from  the  vaulted  earth  ; 
On  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rage  of  fire, 
On  what  the  torrent,  and  the  gaiher'd  blast  j 
Gave  the  tall  antient  forest  to  his  ax  ; 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hugh  the 

stone. 
Till  by  degrees  the  finished  fabric  rose  ; 
Tore  from  his  limbs  the  blood-polluted  fur, 
And  wrapt  them  in  the  woolly-vestment  warm^ 
Or.  bright  in  glossy  silk,  and  Howing  lawu  ; 
With  whelesome  viands  fill'd  his  table,  pour'd 
The  generous  glass  around,  in;.pir'd  ^o,  wake 
The  life-refining  soul  of  decent  wit. 
Nor  stopp'd  at  barren  bare  necessity  : 
But  still  udv;incing  bolder,  led  him  oa 
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To  pomp,  to  pleasure,  elegance,  ami  grace  ; 
And,  breathing  high  ambition  thro*  his  soul. 
Set  science,  wisdom,  glory  in  hi»  vieir. 
And  bade  hiui  be  the  Lord  of  all  below. 

Then,  gathering  men  their  natural   pow'rs 

combin'd. 
And  form'd  a  Public  ;  to  the  general  good 
Jjubmitting,  aiming,  and  condticthig  all. 
For  this  the  Patriot  Council  met,  the  full. 
The  free,  and  fairly-represented  whole  ; 
For  this  they  plaim'd  tbe  holy  guardian  laws, 
Distingulsh'd  orders,  animated  arts, 
And  with  joint  force.  Oppression  chaining,  set 
Imperial  justice  at  the  liclm  ;  yet  still 
To  them  accountable  :  nor  slavish  dream'd 
That  toiling  millions  umsi  resign  their  weal, 
And  all  the  honey  of  their  search,  to  snch 
As  for  themselves  alone  themselves  have  rais'd. 

Hence  every  form  of  cultivated  life 
In  order  set,  protected,  and  inspir'd. 
Into  perfectloji  wrought.     Uniting  all, 
Societvgrew  numerous,  high,  polite. 
And  happy.     Nurse  of  art!  tiie  cityrcar'd 
In  beauteous  pride  her  tower-encircled  head  : 
And,  stretching  street  on  street,  by  thousands 

drew. 
From  twining  woody  haunts,  or  the  tough  yew. 
To  hows  strong-straining,  her  aspiring  sons. 

Then  Commerce  brought  into  tne  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant ;  the  big  warehouse  built ; 
Raia'd  tHe  strong  crane ;  choak'd  up  tlje  loaded 

street 
With  foreign  plenty;  and  thystreani,  OThames! 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic,  king  of  floods ! 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort.     On  cither  hand, 
Like  a  long  wint'ry  forest,  groves  o^  masts 
Shot  up  their  spires;  the  bellying  sheet  between 
Possess'd  the  breezy  void  :  tlie  sooty  hulk 
Steer'd  sluggish  on  ;  the  splendid  barge  along 
Ilow'd,  regular,  to  harmony  ;  around, 
The    boat   light-skimming',   slretcii'd    its  oary 

wings  ; 
While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 
From  bank  t6  bank  increas'd ;  whence  ribb'd 

with  oak. 
To  bear  the  British  Thinder,  black,  and  bold, 
The  roaring  vessel  rush'd  into  the  main. 

Then  too  the  pillar'd  dome,  niagnific  heav'd 
Its  ample  roof,  and  luxury  within 
Pour'd  out   the  glittering  stores:  tbe  canvass 

smooth, 
With  glowing  life  protuberant,  to  the  vifw 
Embodied  ro.>e  ;  tbe  statue   seem'd  to  breathe. 
And  soften  into  flesh,  beneath  the  touch 
Of  forming  art,  imagination  flnsii'd. 

All  Is  the  gift  of  Industry  :  whate'cr 
Exalts,  embellishes,  and  renders  life 
IXdightful.     Pensive  Winter  cheer'd  by  him 
Sits  at  the  social  fire,  and  happy  hears 
Th'  excluded  tempest  idly  rave  along, 
His  harden'd  fingers  deck  the  gaudv  Spring, 
Without  him  Sunmier  were  an  arid  \\'a<te, 
Kor  to  th'  Autumnal  months  could  thus  tran- 
smit 


Those  full,  mature,  imnieasureable  stores. 
That  waving  round,  recal  my  wandering  song. 

Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky. 
And,  unperceiv'd  rmfolds  tiie  spreading  day  j 
Before  the  ripen'd  tield  the  reapers  stand, 
In  fair  array  ;  each  by  the  lass  he  loves. 
To  bear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate 
By  nameless  gentle  olhces  her  toil. 
At  once  they  stoop  and  swell  the  lusty  sheaves  ; 
While  thro'  their  cheerful  band  the  rural  talk, 
The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest, 
Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious  lime. 
And  steal  unfelt  ihe  sultry  hours  away. 
Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shocks  j 
And,  conscious,  glancing  oft'  on  every  side 
His  sated  eye,  leels  his  heart  heave  with  joy. 
The   gleaners   spread  around,  and    here   and 

there, 
Sj)ike  after  spike,  their  scanty  hancst  pick. 
Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen  !  but  fling 
Fr<»m  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth. 
The  liberal  handful.  Think,  oh  grateful  think! 
How  good  tbe  God  o{  Harvest  is  to  you  : 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields; 
While  these  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind 
Wide-hover    round    you,    like    the   fowls   of 

heaven, 
And  ask  their  humble  dplp.    Th^  various  turns 
Of  fortune  ponder  :  that  your  sons  may  want 
What  now,   with  hard  reltictance,   faint,  ye 

give. 
The  lovely  young  Lavinta  once  had  friends; 
And  fortune  smil'd,  deceitful,  on  her  birth. 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  depriv'd  of  all} 
Of  every  stay,  save  Innocence  and  Heav'n, 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  liv'd  in  a  cottage  far  relir'd        ' 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  : 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty  conccal'd. 
Together  thus  they  shunn'd  the  cruel  scorri 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  woul<l  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride  : 
.Almost  on  Nature's  common  bounty  f<:(.\  : 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose. 
Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Uvr  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning-rose. 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstain'd  an4 

pure 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain-snow. 
Tl'.e  nmdesi  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes, 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooniing  flowers: 
Or  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told. 
Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  promis'd  once, 
TbriH'd  in  her  thought,  they,  like  thedewyslar 
Of  evening,  shone  in  tears,     A  native  grace 
Sat  far  proporti(m'd  on  her  polish'd  limbs, 
\^eird  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire, 
Be\  ond  the  )X)mp  of  dress  ;  for  loveliness       | 
\eeds  not  the  foreit(n  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is,  when  unadorn'd,  adorned  the  most.  = 
Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self, 
Ue61use  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 
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As  in  ^he  hollow  breast  of  Appenine, 
Beneath  the  shehcr  of  cticirchng  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises  fiir  from  human  eye, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild  j 
So  ttourish'd  bloomiiia,  and  unseen  by  ail, 
The  sweet  Lavinia,  till,  at  length,  compell'd 
By  slronjj  necessity's  supreme  command. 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  look*?,  she  went 
To  glean  PaUmonf,  field.    The  pride  of  swains 
Palemoii  wa?,  the  generous,  and  the  rich  ; 
Who  led  tiie  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 
And  elegance,  such  ;is  Arcadian  song 
Transmits  from  antient  imcorrupted  times  ; 
When  tyrant  custom  had  niot  shackled  man, 
But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode. 
He  then,  his  fancy  with  autuamal  scenes 
Amusing,  chanc'd  beside  his  reaper  train 
To  walk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  his  eye  : 
.Unconscious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 
With  unaft'ccted  blushes  from  his  gaze; 
He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  ?aw  not  half 
'J'he  charms  her  downcast  modestv  conceal'd. 
That  very  moment  love  and  chaste  desire 
Sprung  in  his  bos;)m,  to  himself  unknown  ; 
For  still  tlie  world  prevail'd,  and  its  dread  laugh, 
W  hicli  scarce  the  tirm  philosopher  can  scorn. 
Should  his  heart  <-)wn  a  j;lcaner  in  the  field. 
And  thus  in  secret  to  hi*i  soul  he  sigh'd  : 
•*  What  pity  !  that  so  delicate  a  form, 
**  By  beauty  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
*'  And   more  than   vulgar    goodness    seem    to 

"  dwell, 
"  Should  b^  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace  ? 
**  Of  some  indecent  clown!    She  looks,  me- 

•♦  thinks, 
*•  Of  old  Acastos  line:  and  to  mv  mind 
*'  llecals  that  patron  of  n>y  happy  life, 
"  From  whom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rise  : 
**  Now  to  the  dust  gone  down  ;    his  houses, 

•*  lands, 
*'  And  once  fair-spreading  family,  dissolv'd. 
**  'Tis  said,  that  in  some  lowe  obscure  retreat, 
**  Urg'd  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride, 
**  Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  bet- 

**  terdays, 
"  His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live, 
"  Whom  yet  my  fruitless  search  could  never 

"  find. 
♦*  Homa^itic  wish !    would  this  the  daughter 

•*  were  I" 
When,    strict  inquiring,    from   herself  he 

found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 
Of  bountifid  /icasto. ;  who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surprls'd  his  heart. 
And  thro'  his  iierves  in  shivering  transport  ran  I 
Thert  blaz'd  his  smother'd  flame^  civow'd,  and 

bold; 
And  as  he  vicw'd  her  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity  wept  at  once. 
Confus'd,  and  frighten'd  at  his  sudden  tears, 
Her  rising  beauties  flush'd  a  higher  bloom, 
As  thus  Palcmon,  passionate  ;md  ju&t, 
Puur'd  put  the  pious  rapiure  of  his  soul : 


**  And  art  thou  then  Acasfo's  dear  remains?  . 
**  She,  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought 
*•  So  long  in  vain  ?  O  heavens  1  the  very  &amc, 
**  The  soften'd  image  of  my  noble  friend, 
•*  Alive  his  every  look,  his  every  feature, 
**  More     elegantly     touch'd.       Sweeter    than 

**  Spring ! 
•*  Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 
'*  That    nourish'd    up    my    fortune  I   Say,  ah 

"  where,  . 
**  In  what  sequester'd  desart,  hast  thou  drawii 
•*  The  kindest  a-^pcct  of  delighted  Heaven  ! 
"  Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair  ; 
•'  Tho'  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rahi, 
"  Beat  keen,  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years  ? 
*'  O  let  me  now,  into  a  richer  soil, 
'*  Transplant  thee  safe  ?  where  vernal  suns  and 

•'  showers 
*♦  DiiTuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence  : 
"  And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride,  and  joy  ! 
''  111  it  befits  thee,  oh  it  ill  befits 
'*  ylcnsto's  daughter,  his  whose  open  stores, 
"■  Tho'  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart, 
'•  'J'he  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 
"  The  sery  refuse  of  those  harvest-fields, 
'*  Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  1  enjoy. 
"  I'hen  throw  that  shaujeful  pittance  fiom  thy 

'*  hand, 
''  But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task  ! 
♦*  The  fields,   the  master,  all,  my  Fair !    are 

"thine! 
'*  If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 
"  Has  on  me  lavish'd,  thou  wilt  add  th;it  bliss, 
"  That    dearest   bliss,    the   power  of  blessing 
*'thee!" 
Here  ceas'd  the  youth  :  yet  still  his  speaking 
eye 
Exprcss'd  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul, 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  rais'd. 
Nor  waited  he  reply.     Won'by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blush'd  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought. 
While,  pierc'd  with  anxious  thought,  she  pin'd 

away 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia  s  fate ; ' 
Amaz'd,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard,  . 
Joy  seis'd  her  wither'd  veins,  and  one  bright 

gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours  :  j 
Not  less  enraptur'd  than  the  happy  pair} 
Who  flourish'd  long  in  tender  bhss,  and  rcar'd 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themselves, 
An*l  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  roimd. 

Defeating  oft  the  labors  of  the  year. 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast. 
At  first  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir 
Their  trembling  tops  :  and  a  still  murmur  runs 
Along  the  soft  inclining  fields  of  corn. 
But  as  the  aorial  tempest  fuller  swells. 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invisible. 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous  fushcs  o'er  the  sounding  world  ; 

H  m  4  SitraiaM 
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S'rainM  to  the  ror>t,  tbe  slooninfi;  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves. 
li'iLih-bcar,  the  circling  moun tains  eddy  in, 
Froni  the  haie  wild,  tlie  rlii,sipaled  siorrn. 
And  sent  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
ExjK'^'d,  and  nakid,  to  its  utmost  rage, 
Thro'  all  the  si-a  of  harvest  rolling  round. 
The  billowy  ])lain  lloats  wide  ;  nor  can  evade, 
Tht>'  plianf  to  the  blast,  iis  seizing  force  : 
Or  Avhirrd  in  air,  or  into  vacant  chaff 
Shook  waste.     And  sometimes  too  a  burst  of 

rain, 
Swept  front  the  black  horizon,  broad,  descends 
In  die  continuous  ilood.     Still  over  head 
The  mingling  tempest'  weaves  its  gloom,  and 

still 
The  deluge  deepens  ;  till  the  fields  arovmd 
Lie  sunk,  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  ^^■ave. 
Sudden  the  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  swim 
Red,  from  the  hills,  innumerable  streams 
Tumultuous  roar  ;  and  high  above  its  banks 
The  river  lift  ;  before  whose  rushing  tide, 
Herds,  flocks,  and  harvest,  cottage^,  and  swains, 
Koll  mingled  down  ;   all  that  the  winds  had 

spared 
In  one  wild  moment  ruin'd  ;  the  big  hopes, 
And  wcU-earn'd  treasures  of  the  painful  year. 
Fltd  to  some  eminence,  the  husbandman 
Helpless  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 
Driving  along  ;  his  drowning  ox  at  once 
Descending,  with  his  labors  scatter'd  round- 
He  sees;  and  instant  o'er  his  shiv'ring  thought 
Comes  winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 
Of  claimant  children  dear.     Ye  masters,  then. 
Be  mindful  of  the  rough  lakorions  hand, 
That  sinks  you  soft  in  elegance  and  ease  ; 
Be  mindful  of  those  limbs  in  russet  clad. 
Whose  toil  to  yours  is  warmth,  and  graceful 

pride. 
And,  oh  !  be  mindfol  of  that  sparing  board. 
Which  covers  yours  with  luxury  profuse, 
Makes  your  class  sj)arkle,  and  your  sense  rejoice? 
Kor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains. 
And  all-involving  winds  have  swept  away. 

Here  the  rude  clamor  of  the  sportsman'^  joy. 
The  gun  fast-thundering,  and  the  winded  horn. 
Would  tenvpt  the  Muse  to  sine  the  rural  Game : 
How,  in  his  mid-career,  the  spaniel  struck, 
Slifl*,  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose, 
Ontstrctch'd,  and  finely  sensible,  draws  full, 
FearFid,\and  cautious,  or\  the  latent  prey ; 
As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 
Their  variei;}  i)himc?,  and  watchful  everyway. 
Thro'  the  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret  eye. 
Caught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings,  intangled  more  and  more  : 
"Nor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundless  air, 
Tho'  borne  triun»phant,  are  they  safe  :   the  gun, 
•Olanc'd  jirst,  and  sudden,  from  the  fowler's  eye 
O'tftakes  their  sounding  pinions  ;  and  again 
Immcdiajtc,     brings   then^   fVom    the  towernig 
win^,  ^  [pers'dj 

Dead  to  the  ground  :  or  drives  them  wide-dis- 
VVuunded;  and  wheeling  variousjdown  the  v\-ind 


Nor  will  she  stain  with  such  her' spotless  song: 
Then  most  delighted,  when  she  social  sees 
The  whole  mix'd  animal  creation  round 
Alive,  and  happy.     Tis  not  joy  to  her, 
This  falsely-cheerful  barbarous  game  of  death  ; 
This  rage  of  pleasure,  which  the  restless  youth 
Awakes,  impatient,  with  the  gleaming  morn  : 
When  beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  long, 
Urg'd  by  necessity,  had  rang'd  the  dark. 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  slmim'd  the  light, 
Asham'd.     Not  so  the  steady  tyrant  Man, 
Who  with  the  thoughtless  insolence  of  power 
Inflam'd,  beyond  the  mobt  infuiiate  wrath 
Of  the  worst  monster  tliat  e'er  roam'd  the  waste. 
For  s)X)rt  alone  pursues  the  cruel  chace. 
Amid  the  beamings  of  the  gentle  days. 
Upbraid,  ye  ravening  tribes,  our  wanton  rage. 
For  hunger  kindles  you,  and  lawless  want; 
But  la\  ish  fed,  in  Natiire's  bounty  rolTd, 
I'o  joyat  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood. 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  never  knew. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare ! 
Scar'd  from  the  corn,  and  now  to  some  lone  scat 
Retir'd,  the  rushy  fen  ;  the  ragged  furze, 
Strctch'd    o'er   the  stony  heath  ;    the   stubble 

chapt ; 
The  thistly  lawn  ;  the  thick-entangled  broom  ; 
Of  the  same  friendly  hue,  the  wither'd  feru  ; 
The  fallow  gromid  laid  open  to  the  sun, 
Concoctive  :  and  the  nodding  sandy  bank. 
Hung  o'er  the  mazes  of  the  ujountain  brook. 
Vain  is  her  best  precaution  ;  tho'  she  sits 
Conceal'd  with  folding  ears,  unsleeping  eyes,    ' 
By  Nattu-e  lais'd  to  take  the  horizon  in  ;  ' 
And  head  conch'd  close  betwixt  her  hairy  feet  • 
In  act  to  spring  away.     The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth  :  and  dee]), 
in  scatter'd  sullen  op'nings,  far  behind. 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  coming  storm. 
But  nearer  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amaz'd,  and  all   ' 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once  : 
The  pack  full-opejiing,  various  ;  the  shrill  horn 
Resounding  from  the  hills;  the  neighing  steed, 
Wild   for   the   chace ;    and  the  loud  hunter's 

shout : 
O'er  a  weak,  harmless,  flying  crea'ture,  all 
Mix'd  m  mad  tumult,  ancl  discordant  joy. 
The  stag,  too,  singled  from,  tlie  herd^  where 
long 
He  rang'd  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades. 
Before  the  tempest  drives.     At  first,  in  s|K'ed 
He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith  :  and,  rous'd  by  fear. 
Gives  all  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  flight ; 
Agai»st  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  more 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cry  behind  ; 
Oeception  short  I  tho'  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown    o'er  the  kecn-air'd  mountain    by   the 

north,  ■> 

He, bursts  the-thicketsj  glances  thro'  the  glades. 
And  ])kmge3  deep  into  the  wildest  wood; 
If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  track 
Hot-stci^ming  up  behind  hiirt  come  again 
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Th' inhuman  roiit,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Kxpel  hiu'j,  circhng  thro'  liis  every  sliift. 
lie  bvveejis  the  f'oreal  ot'i,  and  sobbiiiij;  t-ees 
Ttie  glades  mild-opening  to  tlie  golden  day  ; 
Where,    in    kind   contest,    with   his   butting 

friends 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  t'njoy. 
Oft  in  the  full-descending  tiood  he  iries  , 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  lus  burning  sides : 
Oft  seeks  the  herd  ;  the  watchful  herd  alarni'd, 
With  selii^h  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 
What  shall  he  do?  Mis  once  so  vivid  nerves, 
So'fidl  of  buoyant  spirit,, now  no  more 
Inspire  tke  course  ;  but  f  anting  breathless  toil. 
Sick  seises  on  liis  heart :  he  stands  at  bay  ; 
And  puts  his-la>t  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
1'iie  big  round  tears  rundown  his  dappled  face; 
*  lie    groans    in    anguish ;  while  the  grovvhng 
'*  *  pack. 

Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair  jutting  chest, 
And  mark  his  beauteous  chequer'd  sides  with 

gore. 
Of  this  enough.     But  if  the  silvan  youth, 
Whose  fervent  blood  boils  into  violence, 
M.ust  have  the  chace  ;  behold,  despising  flight, 
The  rous'd-u[)  lion,  resolute,  ami  slow, 
Advancing  full  on  the  protended  spear. 
And  coward-band,  tliat  circling  wheel  aloof. 
iSlunk  from  tlie  cavern,  and  the  troubled  wood, 
See  the  grim  wolf,  on  hiin  his  shaggy  i'oc 
Vindictive  lix,  and  let  the  rulhan  die  •. 
Or,  growling  horrid,  as  the  brindlerl  boar 
Grins  fell  desiruction,  to  the  monster's  heart 
Let  the  dart  lighten  from  the  nervous  arm. 
These  Britain  knows  not,-  give,  ye  Briton's, 

then. 
Your  sportive  fury,  pitiless  to  pour 
Loose  on  the  nightly  robber  of  the  fold  : 
Him,  from  his  craggy  winding  hearts  uuearth'd^ 
Let  all  the  thunders  of  the  chace  pursue. 
Throw  the  broad  ditch  behind  you  ;  o'er  the 

hedge 
High-bound,  resistless  ;  nor  the  deep  moniss 
Refuse,  but  thro'  the  shaking  wilderness 
]^ick  your  nice  way ;  into  the  perilous  Hood 
i>ear  fearless,  of  the  raging  instinct  full : 
And  as  you  ride  the  torrent,  to  the  banks, 
Your  triumph  s«imd  sonorous,  running  round, 
From  rock  to  rock,  in  circling  echoes  toss'd  ; 
Then  scale  the  mountains  to  iheir  woody  tops  ; 
Rush  <iown  the  dangerous  steep ;  and  o'er  the 

lawn. 
In  fancy  swallowing  up  the  space  between,, 
Pour  all  your  speed  into  the  rapid  game, 
For  happy  he  !  who  tops  the  wheeling  chace; 
Has  every  maze  eyolv'd,  and  every  guile 
Disclos'd  ;  who  knows  the  merits  of  the  pack  ; 
.Whosjfw  the  villain  seis'd,  and  dying  hard, 
Without  complaint,  tho'  by  an  hundred  mouths 
Relentless  torn  :  O  glorious  he,  beyond 
His  daring  peers  !  when  the  retreating  horn 
Calls  them  to  ghostly  halls  of  grey  renown, 
^Vith  woodland  honor's  grac'd  the  fox's  fur, 
Pepending  decent  from  the  roof;  and  spread 


Round  the  drear  walls,  with  antic  figures  fierce. 
The  stag's  large  front :  he  then  is  loudest  heard, 
^^'hen  tlie  night  staggers  with  severer  toils. 
With  seats  Thessalian  Centaurs  never  knew. 
And  their  repeated  wonders  shake  the  dome. 
But  first  the  fuel'd  chinniey  blazes  wide: 
The  tankards  foam  :  and  the  strong  table  groans 
Benealh  tiic  smoaking  sirloin  stretch'd  ininlense 
From  side  to  side;  in  which,  with  desperate 

knife. 
They  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory,  ne'er  to  be  defac'd. 
While  hence  they  borrow  vifor  ,  or  amain 
into  tho  pasty  plung'd,  at  intervals. 
If  stomach  keen  can  inlervals  allow. 
Relating  all  the  glories  of  the  chace^ 
Tfie.sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  'J  hirst 
Prod'irce  the  mighty  bowl ;  the  mighty  bowl, 
bweli'd  high  vvilii  fiery  juice,  stieai'ns  liberal 

round 
A  potent  gale,  delicious  as  the  breath 
Of  Maia  to  the  love-sick  shepherdess. 
On  violets  difius'd  while  soft  she  hears 
lier  panting  shepherd  stealing  to  her  arms. 
Nor  wanting  is  ihc  brown  October,  drawn. 
Mature  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  \ears  ;  and  now  his  honest  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent,  not  afraid 
Even  with  the  vineyard's  best  prwluce  to  vie. 
To  cheat  the  thirsty  moments,  whist  a  while 
Walks  his  dull  round  beneath  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
Wreath'd,  fragrant,  from  the  pipe;  orthe  quick 

dice 
In  thunder  leaping  from  the  box,  awake 
The   sounding   gannnon :    while   romp-loving. 

miss 
Is  hauled  about,  in  gallantry  robust. 
At  last  these  puling  idlenesses  laid 
Aside,  frequent  and  full,  the  dry  divan 
Close  in  firm  circle  ;  and  set,  ardent,  in 
For  serious  drinking.     Nor  evasion  fly. 
Nor  sober  shift  is  to  the  puking  wretch 
Imlulg'd  a])art ;  but  earnest,  brimming  bowli 
Lave  every  soul,  the  table  lioa line:  round. 
And  pavement,  faithless  to  tiie  fuddled  foot. 
Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swiU,  the  talk. 
Vociferous  at  once  from  twenty  tongues. 
Reels  fast  from  theme  to  thenjc  ;  from  horses. 

homids, 
To  church  or  mistress,  politics  or  ghost. 
In  endless  mazes,  intricate,  perplex'ti. 
Meantime,  with  sudden  interruption,  loud, 
Th'  impatient  catch   bursts    from    the  joyous 

heart ; 
That  moment  touch'd  is  every  kindred  soni ^ 
And,  opening  in  a  full-mouth'd  cry  <>f  joy. 
The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse  go  round ; 
While,  from  their  slomber  shook,  the  kennel'd 

hounds 
.Vlrx  in  the  music  of  the  dav  again. 
As  w  hen  the  tempest,  that  Has  vex'd  the  deep 
The  dark  night  long,  with  fainter  n)urniurs  fall  i 
So  gradual  sinks   their  mirih.      Their  feeble 

tongues,  .  .  Ji  1 

Unable 
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Unable  to  take  iijp  the  cumbrous  word, 

\ac    quite    tiissolv'tl.      Before    their    maudlin 

eyes 
Seem  dim,  and  blue,  the  double  tapers  dance. 
Like  the  sua  wadiug  thro'  the  misty  sky. 
Then,  sliding  soft,  ihcy  drop.    Confus'<i  above, 
Glasses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers. 
As  if  the  table  even  itself  was  drunk, 
Lie  a  wet  broken  scene  ;  and  wide,  below, 
Is  hoapM  the  social  slaughter:  where  astride 
The  lubber  Power  in  filthy  triumph  sits. 
SUmibrous,  inclining  still  from  side  to  side. 
And  steeps  them  drench'd  in  potent  sleep  till 

morn. 
Perhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  paunch. 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink. 
Outlives  them  all  j  and  from  his  biiry'd  flock 
Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 
But  if  the  rougher  sex  by  this  fierce  sport 
Is  hurried  wild,  let  not  such  horrid  joy 
K'er  stain  the  basom  of  the  British  J^air. 
Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chace  from  tliem  ! 
Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill  ; 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  praiicmg steed; 
The  cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire  ; 
In  which  they  roughen  to  the  sense,  and  all 
J  he  Viinning  softness  of  their  sex  is  lost, 
in  them  'tis  graceful  to  dissolve  at  v.oe; 
"VV'ith  every  motion,  every  word  to  wave 
^uick  o'er  the  kindling  cheek  the  ready  blush  ; 
And  from  the  smallest  violence  to  shrink 
Uneaual,  then  the  loveliest  in  their  ftars  ; 
And  uy  this  silent  adulation,  soft 
'I'o  their  proteciion  more  engaging  Man. 
O  may  their  eves  no  ml.serable  si'j:ht, 
Save  weeping  lovers,  see  !  a  nobler  same, 
Thro'  Love's  enchanting  wiles  pursu'd,  yet  fled, 
In  chace  ambiguous.     May  their  tender  limbs 
Float  in  the  loose  simplicity  of  dress  ! 
And,  fasUion'd  all  to  harmony,  alone 
Know  they  to  seise  the  captivated  soul, 
In  rapture  warbled  from  love-breathing  lips  ; 
To  teach  the  lute  to  languish  ;  with  suiooth 

Disclosing  motion  In  its  eveiv  Charm  ; 

To  swim  along,  and  swell  the  mazy  dance  ; 

To  train  the  foliage  o'er  the  snowy  lawn  ; 

To  guide  the  pencil,  ttirn  the  tuneful  page ; 

To  lend  new  flavor  to  the  fruitful  year, 

And  heighten  Nature's  flainties  :  in  their  race 

To  |:ear  their  traces  into  second  life  j 

To  give.Socieiy  its  highest  taste  ; 

Well-order'd  home,  Man's  best  delight  to  m&ke  , 

And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill, 

With  every  gentle  cartveluding  art. 

To  raise  the  virtues,  anituate  the  bliss. 

And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life  : 

This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

Ye  swains  now  ha>ten  tQ  the  hazel-bank  : 
Where   down   yon   dale,    ^he  wildly -winding 

brook 
Falls  hoarse  from  steep  to  steep.  In  close  array. 
Fit  fbr  the  thickets  and  the  tangling  shrub. 


Ye  virgins  come.     For  you  their  latest  song 
The  woodlands  raise ;  the  clustering  nuts  for 

you 
The  lf)ver  finds  amid  the  secret  shade  ; 
And,  where  they  burnish  on  the  top-most  bough. 
With  active  vigor  crushes  down  tne  tree  ; 
Or  shakes  them  ripe  ffoin  the  resigning  husk, 
A  glossy  shower,  and  of  an  ardent  brown. 
As  are  the  ringlets  of  Melinda'^  hair  : 
Meli?ida  !  form'd  with  every  grace  complete  j 
Yet  these  neglecting,  above  beauty  wise. 
And  far  transcending  such  a  vulgar  praise. 

Hence  from  the  busy  joy-resoumhng  fields. 
In  cheeriul  error,  let  us  tread  the  maze 
Of  Autumn,  unconfin'd;  and  taste,  reviv'd. 
The  breath  of  orchard  big  with  bending  fruit. 
Obedient  to  the  breeze  and  beating  ray, 
From  the  deep-loaded  botjgh  a  mellow  shower 
Incessant  melts  away.     The  juicy  pear 
Lies,  in  a  soft  profusion,  scatter'd  round. 
A  various  sweetness  swells  the  eentlc  race. 
By  Nature's  all-refining  hand  prepar'd. 
Of  temper'd  sun,  and  water,  earth,  and  air. 
In  ever-changing  composition  mix'd. 
Such,  falling  frequent  from  the  chiller  night. 
The  fragrant  stores,  the  wide-projected  heaps 
Of  api)les,  which  the  lusty-handed  year, 
Innumerous,  o'er  the  blushing  orchard  shakes. 
A  various  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen, 
DavcUs  in  their  ^elid  pores;  and,  active,  points 
The  piercing  cyoer  for  the  thirsty  tongue  : 
Thy  native  llieme,  and  boon  inspirer  too, 
Phillips,  Pomona's  bard,  the  second  thou 
Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhvme-unfetter'd  verse. 
With  British  freedom  smg  the  British  song  : 
How,  from  Silurian  vats,  high-sparkling  wines 
Foam  in  transparent  floods ;   some  strong,  to 

cheer 
The  wintry  revels  of  the  laboring  hind  ; 
And  tasteful  some,  to  cool  the  summer  hours. 

In  this  glad  season,  while  his  sweetest  beams 
The  sun  sheds  equal  o'er  the  meekcn'd  day  j 
Oh  lose  me  in  the  green  delightful  walks 
Of  Dndiiigton,  thy  seat,  serene  and  plain  ; 
Where  simple  Nature  reigns  ;  aild  every  view, 
Diff"usivc  spreads  the  pure  Dorsetian  doui^s, 
In   boundless   prospect;    yonder  shagg'd  with 

wood, 
Here  rich  with  harvest,  and  there  white  with 

flocks! 
Meantime  the  grandeur  of  thy  lofty  dome. 
Far  splendid,  seises  on  the  ravish'd  eye. 
New  beauties  rise  with  each  revolving  day  ; 
New  columns  swell ;  and  still  the  fresh  Springs 

finds 
New  plants  to  quicken,  and  new  groves  to  green. 
Full  of  thy  genms  all !  the  Muses'  seat : 
Where  in  the  secret  bower,  and  winding  walk. 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the 

Here  wand'ring  oft,  fir'd  with  the  restless  thirst 
Of  thy  applause,  1  solitary  court 
Th'  iiispiring  breeze  ;  and  uu<litate  the  book 
I  Of  Nature  ever  open  :-  ainiinc  thence, 
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IVarm  from  the  heart,  to  learn  the  moral  song. 

Here,  as  I  steal  .ilojig  ihe  sunny  wall. 

Where   Autumn    basks   with    Iruii-empurpled 

dtep, 
Jly    pleasins    theme    continual    prompts    my 

thought  : 
Presents  the  downy  peach  :  the  shining  plum; 
The  ruddy,  tVagiaiit  nectarine  ;  and  dark. 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  tig. 
The  vine  too  here  her  curling  tendrils  shoots, 
Jiangs  out  her  clusters,  glowing  to  the  south. 
And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  warmer  sky. 

Turn  we  a  inoment  i'ancy's  rapid  flight 
To  vigorous  soils,  and  climes  of  fair  exicut ; 
Where,  by  the  potent  sun  elated  high, 
The  vineyard  swells  rei'ujgeni  on  tlie  day  j 
Spreads  o'er  the  vale,  or  up  the  aiQuntnin  climbs, 
Prot'use,  and  drinks  amiil  the  sunny  rocks  j 
From  cliti"  to  cliff,  increas'd,    the  Jicighten'd 

bUi^e. 
Low  bend  the  weighty  boughs,  ihc  clusters  clear. 
Half  thro'  the  foliage  seen,  or  ardent  flame, 
Or  shine  transparent ;  while  ptrfociion  breathes 
White  o'er  the  turgent  lilm  the  living  dew. 
As  thus  they  brighten  with  exalled  juice, 
Toiich'd  inio  flavor  by  the  nnngling  ray  ; 
The  rural  youth  ami  virgins  o'er  the  held. 
Each  fond  for  each  to  cull  th'autunuial  prime. 
Exulting  rove,  anil  speak  the  vintage  nigh. 
Then   comes  tlie  crushing  swain  ;  the  comitry 

floats. 
And  foams  unbounded  wiih  the  mashy  flood  ; 
That  by  degrees  fermented,  and  retin'd. 
Round  the  rais'd  naii<m,  pours  thecupof  joy  j 
The  claret  smooth,  red  as  the  lip  we  press. 
In  sparkling  fancy,  while  wc  drain  the  bowl; 
The  mellow'tasted  burgimdy,  and  quick, 
As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  ihe  gay  champaign. 

Now  by  the  cool  declining  year  condens'd, 
Descend  the  coj»ious  exhalations,  check'd 
As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole. 
And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  aroimd  the  hill. 
No  more  the  mountain,  horrid,  vast,  sublime. 
Who  ])Ours  a  sweep  of  rivers  from  his  sides, 
A  ltd  high  hef.veen  contending  king<loms  rears 
'J'ne  rocky  loiig  division,  fills  the  view 
With  great  variety  ;  but  in  a  Ju.tiht 
Of  gathering  vaj)or,  frouj  the  baffled  sense 
Sinks  diirk  and  dreary.     Thence  expanding  far 
The  huge  dusk,  gradual,  swallovvS  up  the  plain  : 
Vanish  the  woods;    the  dim-seen  river  seems 
Sullen,  and  slow,  to  roll  the  misty  wave. 
Even  in  the  heigin  of  noon  opprest,  the  sun 
Sheds  we'ak,  and  blunt  his  wide-refracted  ray  ; 
"Whence  glaring  oft' with  many  a  broaden'd  orb. 
He  frights  the  nations.     Indistinct  on  earth. 
Seen  thro'  the  turbid  air,  bevond  the  life 
Objects  appear  ;  and,  wilder'd,  o'er  the  waste 
The  shcplierd  stalks  gigantic.     Till  at  last 
W^rcalh'tl  dun  around,  in  deeper  circles  still 
Successive  closing  sits  the  general  fog 
Unbounded   ox-r   the   world  ;    and,   mingling 

thick, 
4  fonnkas  grey  confusion  covers  all. 


As  when  of  old  (so  sung  the  Uclrcw  Bard) 
Light,  uncollected,  thro'  the  chaos  urg'd 
Its  infaHt  way  ;  nor  order  yet  had  drawn 
His  lovely  train  from  out  the  dubious  gloom. 

These  roving  mists,  that  constant  now  begin 
To  smoke  along  the  hilly  cotmtry,  these. 
With  weighty  rains,  and  melted  Alpine  snows 
Lhe  mountain  cisterns  fill,  those  aujple  stores 
Of  water  scoop'd  among  the  hollow  rocks  ; 
U'hence  gush  the  streams,  the  cca-eless  foun* 

tains  play. 
And  their  unfailing  wealth  the  rivers  draw. 
Some  sages  say,  that  where  the  numerous  vvavc- 
For  ever  lashes  the  resounding  shore, 
Drill'd  thro'  the  sandy  stratum  every  way^ 
Jlie  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise  ; 
Amid  whose  angles  infinitely  strain'd. 
They  joyful  k'a\e  their  j;>2:gy  salts  behind. 
And  clear  and  sweeten,  as  they  soak  along. 
Nor  stops  the  restless  fluid,  mounting  still, 
Tho'  olV  amidst  th'  irriguous  vale  it  springs  ; 
Hut  to  the  mountain  courted  by  the  sand. 
That  leads  it  darkling  on  in  faithful  maze, 
Far  from  the  parent-main,  it  boils  again 
l7esh  into  day  ;  ;uid  all  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  sj)orling  rills.     Bui  iience  this' 

vijin 
.\mnsive  dream  !  why  should  the  waters  love 
To  take  so  far  a  journey  to  the  hills, 
When  the  sweet  valleys  ofl'er  to  their  toil 
Inviting  quiet,  and  a  nearer  bed? 
Or  if,  by  t)lind  ambition  led  astray, 
They  must  asj)irc  ;  why  should  they  sudden  stop 
Among  the  f  r  iken  momitain's  rushy  dells. 
And,  ere  they  gain  its  highest  peak,  desert 
Th'  attract! \e  sand  that  charm'cf  their  course 

along  } 
Besides  flie  hard  agglomerating  salts, 
rhe  spoil  of  ages  would  imperyious  choke 
I'heir  secret  channels  ;  or,  by  slow  degrees. 
High  as  the  hills  protrude  Ihe  swelling  vales  : 
Old  ocean  too  suck'd  thro'  the  porous  globe, 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  horrid,  bed. 
And  brought  Deucalion's  vvat'ry  times  again. 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
Lhat  like  Crvufing  Nature,  lie  coticcal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stores 
Refresh  the  jilobe  and  all  its  joyous  tribes  ? 
O  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man. 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
O  lay  the  mouiUains  bare  !  ai^d  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structure  to  th' astonished  view? 
Sirij)  from  the  braTiching  Alps  their  piny  load  ; 
The  huge  incumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  frojn  Imaus  stretch'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds  I 
Give  opening  Hemus  to  my  searching  eye, 
Ai»d  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream  ! 
O  from  the  sotmdins^  sinnmits  of  the  north. 
The  Dofrine  hills,  tliro'  Scandinavia  roU'd 
To  farthest  Lapland  and  the  frozen  main  1 
From  loftv  Caucasus,  far  seen  by  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euxine  toil  : 
I'rom  cold  Riphcau  rocks,  which  the  wild  Russ 
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Believes'  the  *  stony  girdle  of  the  world  ; 

And  all  the  (Irendfi*!  mountains  wra))tin  storm, 

"Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonelv  floods ; 

0  sweep  th'  eternal  snows!  Hung  oer  the  deep. 
That  ever  works  beneath  his  sounding  base  ; 
Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  Poets  feign, 
liissnbternineau  wonders  spend  !  unveil 

The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  lh»;  day 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-compelling  clifts. 
And  of  the  bending  mountains  of  the  nioon  f  ! 
O'ertopping  all  the^e  giant  sons  of  earth. 
IjCt  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  radiant  line 
Stretcird  to  the  snowy  seas  that  thunder  round 
1'he  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  untold  ! 
Amazi^ig  scene  !   Behold  !  the  glooms  dioclo^e  ! 

1  see  the  rivers  in  their  infant  beds  ! 

Deep,  dee)),  I  hear  them  laboring  to  get  free ! 
I  see  the  leaning  slrata,  artful  strang'd  ; 
The  gaping  hssures  ro  receive  the  rains, 
I'he  melting  snows,  and  ever-drip})ing  fogs- 
Strow'd  bibidous  above,  I  see  the  sands, 
I'he  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layers  tlicn 
0(  mingled  moulds,  of  more  retentive  earths, 
"^rhe gutter' d  rocks,  and  mazy  ruimins  clefts; 
That,  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit. 
Retard  its  motion,  and  forbid  its  waste. 
Beneath  the  iucessant  weeping  of  these  drains, 
I  see  tlic  rocky  siphons  stretch'd  immense, 
7'he  mighty  reservoirs  of  harden'd  chalk, 
Or  stiff-conjj)acted  clay  ;  capacious  form'd. 
O'erflowins;  thence  the  congregated  stores. 
The  crystal  treasures  of  the  liquid  world. 
Thro'  the  stirr'd  sands  a  bubbling  passage  burst ; 
And  welling  out,  around  the  middle  steep. 
Or  from  th^'  bottom  of  the  bosom'd  hills. 
In  pure  effusiftn  iiow.     United  thus, 
Th'  exhaling  sun,  the  vapor-burden'd  air. 
The  gelid  mountains,  that  to  rain  condcns'd 
These  vapor?  in  continual  current  draw, 
And  send  them  o'er  the  fair-divided  earth, 
In  .bounteous  rivers  t6  the  deep  agam, 
A  social  commeroe  hold,  and  hrm  support 
The  fall-adjusted  harmony  of  thini^s. 

When  Autumn  scatters  his  depart ir>g  gleams, 
vVarn'd  of  approaching  Winter,  gaiher'd,  play 
The  s\vallow-people  ;  and  toss'd  wide  around. 
O'er  the  calm  j'ky,  in  convolution  swift. 
The  feather'd  eddy  floats;  rejoicing  once, 
Ere  to  their  wint'ry  slumbers  they  retire  ; 
In  clusters  clung,  beneath  theniould'iing  bank, 
And  -wheve,    unpierc'd  by  frost,    the  cavern 

swtats. 
Or  rather  into  warmer  climes  convey'd, 
With  otl»er  kindred  birds  of  season,  there 
Tivey  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invite  ihem  welcouje  back  ;  for  thronging,  now 
inrnjmerous  wings  are  in  commotion  all. 

Where  the  Rhine  loses  its  majestic  force 
In  Belgian  plains,  won  from  the  ragiug  dc^ip, 
By  dilijjence  amazing,  and  the  strong 
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Unconquerable  hand  of  Liberty, 
The  stork  assembly  meets  ;  for  many  a  day. 
Consulting  deep,  and  various,  ere  they  take 
Their  arduous  voyage  thro'  the  liquid  sky. 
And  now  their   route  design'd,   their   leaders 

chose, 
Their  tribes  adjusted,    clean'd    their   vigorous 

wings  ; 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Whcel'd  round,  and  round  in  congregation  full. 
Tile  Hgur'd  flight  aicends  ;  and,  riding  high 
The  aerial  billows,  mixes  withthe  clouds. 

Or  where  iheKoj-lhern  ocean,  in  vast  whirls. 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  farthest  Thule,  and  the  Atlantic  surge 
Pours  in  among  tlie  stormy  Hebrides  ;        •  •     • 
Who  can  recount  what  transmigration  there 
Are  annual  made?  what  nations  come  and  go? 
And  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise  I 
Infinite  wings  !  till  all  the  plume-dark  air. 
And  rude-resounding  shore  are  one  wild  cry. 

Here  the  plain  harmless  native  hissnnall  flock, 
And  herd  (Umimitive  of  manv  hues. 
Tends  on  the  little  island's  verdant  swell, 
The  shepherd's    sea-girt    reign  ;    or,    to    the 

rocks 
Oi  re-clinging,  ijathers  his  ovarious  food  ; 
Or  sweeps  the  fishy  shore  ;  or  treasures  iip 
Tlie  plumage,  rising  full,  to  form  the  bccl 
Of  luxury.     And  here  awhile  the  iMuse, 
High-hovering  o'er  the  broad  cerulean  scene. 
Sees  Caicdonia  in  romantic  view  : 
Her  airy  mountains,  from  the  waving  main,  - 
Invested  w  ith  a  keen  diftusive  sky, 
Breathing  the  soul  acute;  her  forests  huge, 
Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 
Flimtcd  of  old  ;  her  azure  lakes  between, 
Four'd  out  extensive,  and  of  wat'ry  wealth 
Full ;    winding  deep,  and   green,    her   fertile 

vales; 
With  many  a  cool  translucent  briming  flood 
Wash'd  lovely,  from  the  Tweed  (pure  parent  \ 

stream,  \ 

Whose  pastoral  banks  first  heard  my  Doric    ' 

reed. 
With  sylvan  Jed,  thy  tributary  brook) 
To  where  the  north-inflated  tempest  foams 
O'er  Orca's  or  lktid)ium's  highest  peak  : 
Nurse  of  a  people  in  misfortune's  school 
Train'd  up  to  hanly  deeds  ;  soon  visited 
By  Learning,  when  before  the  Gothic  rage 
She  took  her  western  flight.     A  manly  race, 
Of  unsubmitting  spirit,  wise  and  bfave  ; 
What  still  thro'  bleeding  ages  struggled  hard, 
(As  well  unhappy  JV^Uacn  can  attest,  ) 

Great  patriot  hero  \  ill-requitc(l  chief!) 
'I'o  hold  a  generous  undiminiih'd  state  ; 
Tc)p  much  in  vain  !  Hence  of  unequal  bounds 
Impatient,  and  by  t^mptirig  glory  borne 
O'er  every  land,  for  every  land  their  life 


*  The  Muscovites  call  the  RIphean  mountains  Weliki  Camenypops,  tl^^t  is,  the  great  stony  girdles 
because  they  suppose  them  to  encompass  the  whole  earth. 
f  A  ran^e  of  mountains  in  Africa,  that  surround  almost  all  Monomopattt, 
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Has     flow'ci    profuse,    their    piercing    genius 

plann'd. 
And  swell'd  the  pomp  of  ))eace  their  faithful 

toil. 
As   from   their  own  clear  north,    in    radiant 

streams, 
Briirht  over  Europe  bursts  the  Boreal  Morn. 
Oh   is   there  not    some   patriot,  in  whose 

power 
That  best,  that  godlike  Luxury  is  plac'd. 
Of  blessing  thousands,  thousands  yet  unborn 
Thro'  late  posterity  ?  some,  large  of  soul. 
To  cheer  dejected  industry  ?  to  give 
A  double  harvest  to  the  pining  swain  ? 
And  teach  the  lab'ring  hand  the  sweets  of  toil? 
How,  by  the  finest  art,  the  native  robe 
To  weave ;  how,  white  as  hyperborean  snow. 
To  form  the  lucid  lawn  ;  with  venturous  oar 
How  to  dash  wide  the  bdlow  ;  nor  look  on, 
Shnrnefully  passive,  while  Bataviari  fleets 
Defraud  us  of  the  glittering  tinny  swarms. 
That  heave   our  friths,   and  crowd  upon  our 

shores  ; 
How  all-enlivening  trade  to  rouse,  and  wing 
The  prosperous  sail,  from  every  growing  port, 
Uninjur'd,  round  the  sea-incircled  globe  ; 
And  thus,  in  soul  united  as  in  name, 
]5id  Br'itnin  reign  the  mistress  of  the  deep? 
r^     Yes,  there  are  such.      And  full  on   thee, 
J/  Argyh, 

»^i)Her  hope,  her  stay,  her  darling,  and  her  boast, 
From  her  first  patriots  and  her  heroes  gprung. 
Thy  fond  imploring  country  turns  her  eye; 
In  thee,  v?ith  all  a  mother's  triumph,  sees 
Her  every  virtue,  every  grace  combin'd. 
Her  genius,  wisdom,  her  engaging  turn. 
Her  pride  of  honor,  and  her  courage  try'd 
Calm,  and  intrepid,  in  the  very  throat 
Of  sul|)hurous  war,  on  'I'cnier's  dreadful  field. 
Nor  less  the  palm  of  peace  inwreathsthy  row? 
.For,  powerful  as  thy  sword,  from  thy  rich  tong 
Persuasion  flows,  and  wins  the  high  debate ; 
While    mix'd    in    thee   combine  the  charms 

of  youth. 
The  force  of  manhood    and  the  dejith  of  age. 
Thee,  Forlcs,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friendship  kind. 
Thee,  truly  generous,  and  in  silence  great. 
Thy  country  feels  thro'  her  reviving  arts, 
Flann'd  by  tliy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  inform'd. 
And  s'-ldom  has  she  known  a  friend  like  thee. 

But  see  the  fading  manv-color'd  woods. 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
linbrown  :  a  croudcd  umbrage,  dusk  and  dun. 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan-declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.  These  now  the  lonesome  Muse, 
Low   whispering,    lead   into   their  leaf-strown 

walks, 
And  aiive  the  season  in  its  latest  view-. 

Meantinie,  liy.lit  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unboimded  elher  ;   whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current  :  while  illnmin'd  wide, 
'I'iic  dewy  skirted  clouds  iiiibibe  ihc  sun. 


And  thro'  their  lucid  veil  his  soften'd  force 
Shed    o'er  the  peaceful    world.     Then  is  the 

time 
For  those  whom  wisdom  and  whom  Nature 

cluu-m 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd. 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things; 
To    tread    low-thotighted  vice   beneath    their 

feet  ; 
To  sooth  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace  j 
And  woo  lone  Quiet. in  her  silent  walks. 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensivegui.se. 
Oft'  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead. 
And  thro'  the  sadden'd  grove,  where  scarce  is 

heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil. 
Haply  some  widow'd  songster  pours  his  plaint. 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  tTiro"  the  tawny  copse. 
\A'hilc  c()ngre<i;ated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks, 
An<l  each  wild  throat,  whose  aitlesj  strains  so 

late 
Swell'd  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades, 
llobb'd  of  their  tuneful  soids,  now  shivering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  respondent  flock  ; 
With  not  a  brightness  wa\  ing  o'er  their  plumes. 
And  nought  save  chattering   discord  in  their 

note. 
O  let  not,  aim'd  from  some  inhuman  eye. 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy,  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  iiarm. 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey. 
In  mingled  murder,  flut.ering  on  the  ground  I 
The  pale  descending  ye.  r,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentle  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  russels  from  the  moumfid  grove; 
Oft'  startling,  such  at^  studious  walk  below. 
And  slow  ly  circles  thro'  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  annd  the  houghs  . 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  strean;t  j 
Till    chok'd,    and    matted    wilh    the    dreary 

shower, 
The  forest-walks,  at  every  rising  gale. 
Roll  wide    the  wither'd    waste,    and   whistle 

bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.   Even  what  remaiu'd 
or  stronger  fruits  fulls  from  the  naked  tree  ; 
And    woods,    fields,    gardens,    orchards,    all 

around 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul. 

He  comes  !  he  comes !  in  every  breeze  the 

Power 
Of  PhUoaophic  Melancholy  comes ! 
His  near  approach  the  sudden-starilng  tcnr, 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dtjectcd  air, 
The  soften'd  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 
Piere'd  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  de- 

cl.ire. 
O'er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes  1 
Inflames  imagination  ;  thro'  the  breast 
Infuses  every  tendertiess ;  and  far 
Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought. 
Tcu  ihouaand  ihouijdnd  fleet  ideas,  such 
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As  never  mingled  with  the  vula:ar  dream. 
Crowd  fast  iiiio  ihe  mind's  creative  eve. 
As  fast  tile  correspondent  passions  rise, 
As  varied,  and  as  high  :   Devotion  rais'd 
To  rapture,  and  divine  astonishment  ; 
The  love  of  Nature  unconfin'd,  and,  chief. 
Of  human  race  ;  the  large  ambiiioiis  wish, 
To  make   thcui  blest ;  the  sigh  for  siiflering 

worth 
Lost  In  obscurity  ;  the  noble  scorn 
Of  tyrant-pride  ;  the  fearless  great  resnlve  ; 
The  wonder  which  the  dyinc:  patriot  draws, 
Inspiring  glory  thro'  remotest  lime  ; 
Til'  awaken'd  throb  for  virtue,  and  for  fame  ; 
The  sympathies  of  love,  and  friendship  dear ; 
"With'all  the  social  oftspring  of  the  heart. 

Oh  bear  me  then  to  vast  embowering  shades. 
To  twihght  groves  and  visionary  vales  ; 
To  weeping  grottos  and  prophetic  glooms  ; 
Where  angel-forms  athwart  the  solemn  dusk. 
Tremendous  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep  along  ; 
And  voices  more  than  human,  thro'  the  void 
Deep-sounding,  seise  the  enthusiastic  ear  ! 
Or  is  this  gloom  too  much  ?  Then  lead,  ye 
powers, 
That  o'er  the  garden  and  the  rural  seat 
Preside,  which  shining  thro'  the  cheerful  land 
In  countless  numbers  blest  Britannia  sees; 
O  lead  me  to   he  wide-extended  walks, 
The  fair  majestic  paradise  of  Stowe  *  ! 
Kot  Persian  Cyrus  on  Ionia's  shore 
K^er  saw  such  sylvan  scenes ;  such  various  art 
By  genius  hr*d,  such  ardent  genius  tam'd 
By  cool  judicious  art ;  that,  in  the  strife, 
AU-bcauteous  Nature  fears  to  be  out-done: 
And  there,  O  Pitty  thy  country's  early  boast. 
There  let  me  sit  beneath  the  bhelter'd  slopes. 
Or  in  that  Temple  f  where,  in  future  tiujes. 
Thou  well  shalt  merit  a  distinguish'd  name  ; 
And,  wiih  thy  converse  blest,   catch  the  last 

smiles 
Of  Autumn  beaming  o'er  the  yellow  woods. 
While  there  with  thee  th'  inchanted  round  I 

walk, 
The  regulated  wild,  gav  Fancy  tljen 
Will  tread  in  thought  the  groves  of  Attic  land? 
Will  from  thy  standard  taste  refine  her  own. 
Correct  her  pencil  to  the  purest  trnth 
Of  nature,  or,  the  unimpassion'd  shades 
Forsaking,  raise  it  to  the  nurnan  mind. 
Or  if  hereafter  she,  with  juster  hand. 
Shall  draw  the  tragic  scene,  instruct  her  thou, 
To  mark  the  varied  movements  of  the  heart ; 
W'hat  every  decent  character  requires, 
And  ev'ry  passion  speaks  :  O  thro'  her  strain 
Breathe  thy  pathetic  eloquence  I  that  moulds 
Th' attentive  senate,  charms,  persuades,  exalts: 
X)f  honest  zeal  th'  indignant  lightning  throws, 
And  shakes  correction  on  her  venal  throne. 
While  thus  we  talk,  and  thro'  Elysian  vales 
Delighted  rove,  perhaps  a  sigh  escapes  : 
•  What  pity,  Cohham,  ihou  thy  verdant  files 

•  The  scat  of  the  L«rd  Visfiiouat  Cobhaax, 


J  Of  order'd  trees  should'st  here  higlorious  range, 
j  Instead  of  squadrons  flaming  o'er  the  field. 
And  long-embattled  hosts!  when  tlie  proud  foe 
I'he  faitidess  vain  disturber  of  mankind, 
insulting  Gaul,  has  rous'd  the  world  to  war? 
When  iccen,  once  more,  within  their  bounds 

to  press 
Those  polish'd  robbers,  those  ambitiouis  slaves. 
The  British  Youth  would  hail  thy  wise  com- 
mand, 
Thy  temper'd  ardor,  and  thy  veteran  skill. 
The  western  sun   withdraws  the  shorten'd 
day  : 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky. 
In  her  chill  progress,  lo  the  groimd  condens'd 
The   vapors   throw.     Where   creeping   waters 

ooze. 
Where   marshes  stagnate,    and   where    rivers 

wind. 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The    dusky  mantled    lawn.      Meanwhile  the 

moon 
FuU-orb'd,    and    breaking    thro'  the   scatter'd 

clouds. 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimson'd  east, 
Turn'd  to  the  sun  direct,  her  spotted  disk, 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  de- 
scend. 
And  caverns  deep,  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again. 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  thro'  the   passing  cloud  she    seems    to 

stoop. 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  sky'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 
While  rocks  and  floods    reflect  the  quivering 

gleam, 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance,  trembling  round  the  world. 

But  when  half-blotted  from  the  sky  her  light. 
Fainting,  permits  the  starry  iiresto  burn 
VVith  keener  lustre  thro'  the  depth  of  heaven  : 
Or  near  extinct  her  deaden'd  oro  appears. 
And  scarce  appears,  of  sickly  heamless  white  ; 
Oft'  in  this  season,  silent  from  the  north 
A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots  :  cnswcGping  first 
The  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  converge 
High  to  the  crown  of  heaven,  and  all  at  once 
Relapsing  quick,  as  quickly  re-ascend. 
And  mix,  and  thwart,  extinguish,  Rud  rene^v, 
All  ether  coursing  in  a  maze  of  light. 

From   look    to   look,    contagious    thro*   the 
crowd. 
The  panic  runs,  and  into  w(md'rous  shapes 
The  ap|)earance  throws  :   Armies  in  meet  array, 
Throng'd  witii  aerial  spears,  and  steeds  of  fire  : 
Till  the  long  lines  of  fidl-extended  war 
In  bleeding  fight  C(S>mmix'd,  the  sangnii\e  floncj 
Rolls  abroad  slaughter  o'er  the  plains  of  heaven, 
As- thus  they  scan  the  visionary  scene. 
On  all  sides  swells  the  superstitious  din, 
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Incontinent ;  and  husy  frenzy  talks 

Of  blood  jintl  battle;  cities  overturn'd. 

And  late  at  night  in  swallowing  earthquake 

sunk, 
Or  hideous  wrapt  in  fierce  ascending  flame, 
Of  sallow  famine,  inundation,  storm  ; 
Of  pestilence,  anfl  every  great  distress  ; 
Empires  subvers'd,  when  ruling  fate  has  struck 
'i'h'  unalterable  hour :  even  Nature's  self 
Is  deem'd  to  totter  on  the  brink  of  time. 
Not  so  the  Man  of  philosophic  eye, 
And  inspect  sage  ;  the  wavinii;  brightness  he 
Curious  surveys,  inquisitive  to  know 
The  causes,  and  materials,  yet  unfix'd, 
Of  this  appearance  beautiful  and  new. 

Now  black,  and  deep,  the  night  begins  to  fall, 
A   shade  immense,     ijunk  in  the  quenching 

gloom. 
Magnificent  and  vast,  are  heaven  and  earth. 
Order  confounded  Ires  :  all  beauty  void  j 
Distinction  lost ;  and  gay  variety 
One  universal  blot :  such  the  fair  j)Ower 
Of  light,  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole. 
Drear  is  the  state  of  the  benighted  wretch, 
Who  then,  bewilder'd,  wanders  thro'  the  dark, 
Full  of  pale  fancies,  and  chimeras  hugej 
Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray. 
From  cottage  streaming,  or  from  airy  hall. 
Perhaps  impatient  as  he  stumbles  on. 
Struck  from  the  root  of  slimy  rushes,  blue. 
The  wild-fire  scatters  round,  or,  gather'd  trails 
A  length  of  flanie  deceitful  o'er  the  moss  : 
Whither  dccoy'd  by  the  fantastic  blaze, 
Now  lost  and  now  rencw'd,  he  sinks  absorpt, 
Rider  and  horse,  amid  the  miry  gnlph  : 
While  still,  from  day  today,  his  pining  wife 
And  plaintive  children  his  return  await. 
In  wild  conjecture  lost.     At  other  times. 
Sent  by  the  better  Genius  of  the  night, 
Imioxious,  gleaming  on  the  horde's  mane. 
The  meteor  sits  ;  and  shows  the  narrow  path. 
That  winding  leads  thro'  pits  of  death,  or  tise 
Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  dangerous  ford. 
The  lengthen'd  night  elaps'd,  the  morning 
shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright, 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog  ; 
The  rigid  hoar-fiost  melts  before  his  beani ; 
And  hung  on  ev'ry  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  mynad  dew-droi)s  twinkle  round. 
Ah  !   see  where  robb'd,   and   nmrder'd,  in 
that  pit 
Lies  the  still  heavin2;hive?  at  evening  snatch'd, 
Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-concealing  night, 
And  fix'd  o'er  sulphur:    while,    nwt    dream- 

ingill, 
The  happy  people,  in  their  waxen  cells, 
Sat  tending  puolic  cares,  and  planning  fcchcmes 
Of  temperance,  for  Winter  poor  ;  rejoiced 
To   mark,    full-flowing  round,   their  copious 

stores 
Sudden  the  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends  ; 
Aud,  us'd  to  milder  sceuts,  the  tender  race, 
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domes 

Convolv'd,  and  agonising  in  the  dust. 
And  was  it  then  for  this  you  roam'd  theSpring, 
intent  from  flower   to  tlower  i    for  this  you 

toil'd 
Ceaseless  the  burning  Summer-heats  away? 
For  this    in  Autumn  seareh'd    the  blooming 

waste. 
Nor  lost  one  sunny  gleam  ?  for  this  sad  fate  ? 
O  man  !  tyrannic  lord  1  hmv  long,  how  long. 
Shall    prostrate  Nature    groan    beneath    your 

Awaiting  renovation  ?  When  oblig'd, 
Mukt  you  destroy?  Of  tiieir  ambrosial  food 
Can  you  not  borrow  ;  and,  in  just  return, 
Aflord  them  shelter  from  the  wintry  winds; 
Or,  as  the  sharp  year  [)inches,  with  their  own 
Again  regale  thei;-  on  a  smiling  day  ? 
See  where  the  stony  bottom  of  their  town 
Looks  desolate  and  wild  ;  v.  ith  here  and  there 
A  helpless  number,  who  the  ruin'd  state 
Survive,  lamenting  vvcitk,  cast  out  to  death. 
Thus  a  proud  city,  populous  ami  rich, 
I'ullof  the  works  of  peace,  and  high  in  joy. 
At  theatre  or  feast,  or  sunk  in  sleep, 


(As  late,  Palermo,  was  thy  fate)  is  seis'd 
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some  dread    earthquake,    and 
hurl'd 
Sheer  from  the   black  foundation  stench-in- 

volv'd, 
Into  agulph  of  blue  sulphurous  flame. 

Hence  every  harsher  sight !  for  now  the  dav. 
O'er  heav'n  and  earih  dittus'd,  grows  warm  and 

high. 
Infinite  splendor  !  wide  investing  all. 
Hovy   still  the  breeze  !    sax  c   what  the  filmy 

threads 
Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  from  the  plain. 
How   clear    the   cloudless    sky  1    how   deeply 

ting'd 
With  a  peculiar  blue !  the  ethereal  arch 
How   swell'd   immense  I    amid    wiiose    azure 

thron'd 
The  radiant  sun  how  gav!  how  calm  belo\T 
The  gilded  earth  !  the  harvest-treasures  all 
Now  gather'd  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms. 
Sure  to  the  sw \lin  ;  the  circling  fence  shut  up  : 
And  instant  Winter's  utmost  rage  defy'd. 
While  loose  to  frsiive  joy,  the  country  round 
Laughs  with  tlic  loud  'sincerity  of  mirth. 
Shook  to  the  wind  their  cares.    The  toil  strung 

youth 
By  the  quick  sense  of  music  taught  alone, 
Lea])S  wildly  graceful  in  the  lively  dance. 
Her  very  charm  abroad,  the  villagc-tonst, 
Young,  buxom,  warm,  in  native  beauty  rich, 
Darls    not    unmeaning    looks ;     and,    where 

her  eve 
Points  an  approving  smile,  with  double  force. 
The  cudgel  rattles,  and  the  wrestler  twines. 
Age  too  shines  out:  an<l  garrulous,  recounts 
The  feats  of  youth.     Thus  they  rejoice j  i\cit 
think 

That, 
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That,  with  to-morrow's  sun,  their  annual  toll 
Begins  again  the  ne\  ^--ceasing  round. 

Oh  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he  !  who,  far  from  public  rage. 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retir  d. 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  Rural  Life. 
What  the'  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud 

gale. 
Each  morning  vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd 
Of  flatterers  false,  and  in  their  turn  abus'd  ? 
Vile  intercourse !     What  though    the   glitter- 
ing robe. 
Of  every  hue  reflected  hght  can  give, 
Or  floating  loose  or  stiff  with  mazy  gold, 
The  pride  and  gaze  of  fools  !  oppress  him  not? 
What  tho'  from  utmost  land  and  sea  purvey 'd, 
For  him  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not,  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 
With  luxury,  and  death  ?   V-'hat  tho'  his  bowl 
Flames  not  with  costy  juice  ;  nor  simk  in  beds. 
Oft  of  gay  care  he  tosses  out  the  night. 
Or  meits  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state? 
What  tho'  he  knows  not  those  fantastic  joys. 
That  still  amuse  the  wanton,  still  deceive ; 
A  face  of  pleasure,  but  a  heart  of  pain  ; 
'i  heir  hallow-  moments  undclighted  all  ? 
Sure  peace  is  his  :  a  solid  life,  esirang'd 
To  disap{X)intment,  and  fallacious  hope  : 
Itich  in  content,  in  Nature's  bounty  rich. 
In  herbs  and  fruits;  whatever  greens  the  Spring, 
When  heaven  descends  in  showers ;  or  bends 

the  bough 
When  Summer  reddens,  and  when  Autumn 

beams  ; 
Or  in  the  winl'ry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Conceal'd,  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap  : 
These  are  not  wanting  ;  n()r  the  milky  drove. 
Luxuriant,  spread  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale: 
Nor  bleating  mountains,   nor    the    chide    of 

streams. 
And  hum  of  bees,  inviting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  breast,  beneath  the  shade, 
Or  thrown  at  last  amid  the  fragrant  hay  ; 
Nor  ought  beside  of  prospect,  grove  or  song. 
Dim  grottoes,  gleaming  lakes,  and  fountains 

clear. 
Here  *oo  dwells  simi)le  truth  ;  plain  innocence: 
Unsullied  beauty  ;  sound  unbroken  youth 
Patient  of  labor,  wiih  a  little  pleas'd  ; 
Health  ever-blooming  ;  unambitious  toil  } 
Calm  contemplation  anrl  poetic  ease. 

Let  others  brave  the  flood  in  quest  of  gain, 
And  beat  for  joyless  juonths  the  gloomy  wave. 
Let  such  as  deem  it  alory  to  destroy, 
Rush  into  blood,  the  sack  of  cities  seek; 
Unpicrc'd,  exulting  in  the  widow's  wail, 
Tlie  virgin's  shriek,  and  the  infant's  trembling 

cry.' 
Let  some,  far  distant  from  their  native  soil, 
Urg'd  on  bv  want,  or  harden'd  avarice. 
Find  other  lands  beneath  another  sun. 
Let  this  through  cities  work  his  eager  way. 
By  legal  outrage,  and  establish'd  guile, 
The  social  sense  extiacl  j  and  that  ferment 
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Mad  into  tumult  the  seditious  herd. 
Or  melt  them  down  to  slavery.     Let  these 
Insnnre  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law. 
Fomenting  discord,  and  perplexing  right. 
An  iron  race  !  and  those  of  fairer  front. 
But  equal  inhumanity,  in  courts, 
Delusive  pomp,  and  dark  cabals,  delight : 
Wreathe  the  deep  bow,  diH'nse  the  lying  smile> 
And  tread  the  vvcarv  labyrinth  of  suite. 
While  he,  from  alt  the  stormy  passions  free 
That  restless  men  involve,  hears,  and  but  hears, 
Vt  distance  safe,  the  human  tempest  roar, 
vVrapL  close  in  conscious  peace.     The  fall  ot 

kings. 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states. 
Move  not  theMan,who  from  the  world  escaji'd. 
In  still  retreats,  and  flowery  solitudes. 
To  Nature's  voice  attends  from  month  to  month. 
And  day  to  day,  thro'  the  revolving  year ; 
Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape  ; 
Feels  all  her  sweet  etnotions  at  his  heart  ; 
Takes  what  she  liberal  gives, nor  thinks  of  more. 
He,  when  young  Spring  protrudes  the  busting 

.     gems, 
Marks  the  first  bud,  and  sucks  the  healthful 

gale 
Into  his  freshen'd  soul  ;  her  genial  hours 
He  full  enjoys  ;  and  not  a  beauty  blows, 
And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes  in  vain. 
In  Summer  he,  beneath  the  living  shade. 
Such  as  o'er  frigid  Tempe  wont  to  wave. 
Or  lienuis  cool,  reads  with  the  Muse,  of  these 
Perhaps,  has  in  immortal  numbers  sung  ; 
Or  what  she  dictates  writes :  and,  oft  an  eye 
Shot  round,  rejoices  in  the  vi2;orous  year. 
When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world, 
And  tempts  the  fickled  swain  into  the  field, 
Seis'd  by  the  gcn'ral  joy,  his  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throes;  and  thro'  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  song. 
Even  Winter  wild  to  him  is  full  of  bliss. 
The  mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste. 
Abrupt,    and  deep,   stretch'd  o'er   the    buried 

earth, 
Awake  to  solemn  thought.    xA.t  night  the  skies, 
Disclos'd,  and  kindled,  by  refining  frost. 
Pour  every  lustre  on  tli'  exalted  eye. 
A  friend,  a  book,  the  stealing  hours  secure, 
And   mark   them  down    for   wisdom.      With 

swift  wing, 
O'er  land  and  sea  imagination  roams  ; 
Or  truth,  divinclv  breaking  on  his  mind, 
Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  powers; 
Or  in  his  breast  heroic  virtue  burns. 
The  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels  ; 
The  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  his  alone 
Ecstatic  shine  ;  the  little  strong  embrace 
Of  prattling  children,  twin'd  around  his  neck. 
And  emulous  to  please  him,  calling  forth 
The  fond  paternal  soul.     Nor  purj)0se  gay. 
Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  scorns; 
For  happiness  and  true  philoso|)hy 
Are  of  the  social  still,  and  smilins;  kind. 
This  is  the  life  which  those  who  fret  in  guilt. 

And 
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,   and  the  big   torrent 


And  guilty  cities,  never  kpew;  the  life. 

Led  by  primeval  ages,  nncorrupt. 

When  anc^els  dwelt,   and  God  himself,  with 

Man  ! 
Oh,  Nature  !  all  sufficient !  overall! 
Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works ! 
Snatch   me  to  heaven  j    thy  rolling  wonders 

there, 
V\^)rld  beyond  world,  in  infinite  extent. 
Profusely  scatterYl  o'er  the  blue  immense. 
Show  me  ;    their  motions,  periods,  and  their 

laws. 
Give  me  to  scan  ;  thro'  the  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  blind  way ;  the  mineral  strata  there, 
Thrust,  blooming,  thence  the  vcgeiable  vk--orld; 
O'er  that  the  rising  system,  more  complex. 
Of  animals ;  and  higher  still,  the  mind. 
The  varied  scene  ofquick-com pounded  th(»ught. 
And  where  the  mixing  passions  endless  shift  j 
These  ever  open  to  my  ravish'd  eye  ; 
A  search,  the  llight  ot'time  can  ne'er  exhaust ! 
But  if  to  that  unequal ;  if  the  blood. 
In  sluggish  streams  about  my  heart,  forbid 
That  best  ambition  ;  under  closing  shades. 
Inglorious,  lay  me  by  the  lowly  brook. 
And  whisper  to  niy  dreams.  From  Thee  begin. 
Dwell,  all  on  Thee,  with  Thee  conclude  my 

song ; 
And  let  rae  never,  never  stray  from  Thee  ! 
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§  152.     Winter.    Thomson*. 


THE   ARGUMENT. 


71/ e.snlject proposed.  —  Address  to  the  Earl  of 
Wilmington.  —  First  aplrroach  of  IVintcr.  — 
According  to  the  natural  course  of  the  season, 
various  storms  descriled.  —  Rain. —  Wind. 
—  Snow.  —  The  driving  of  the  snows :  a  man 
perishing  among  theyn  ;  ivhence  rejlcctions  on 
the  wards  and  miseries  of  human  life. —  The 
wolves  descending  from  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines.—  A  ivinter-evening  described;  as 
spent  ly  philosophers ;  hy  the  country -people; 
In  the  city.  —  Frost.  —  A  vieic  of  Winter 
ivifhin  the    polar    circle.  —  A   thaw.  —  The 


vhole  concluding  icith  moral 
future  state. 


ejlccti 


See,  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year, 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train  ; 
Vapors,  and  Clouds,   and  Storms.     Be  these, 
my  theme, 
These  !  that  exalt  I  he  soul  to  solemn  thought. 
And   heavenly   musing.      Welcome,    kindred 

glooms  ! 
Congenial  horrors  hail !  wilh  frequent  foot, 
Pleas'd  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  morn  of  life, 
When  nurs'd  by  careless  solitude  I  liv'd. 
And  sung  of  Nfilure  with  unceasing  joy, 
Pleas'd  have  I  wandcr'd  thro'  your  rough  do- 
main ; 
Trod  i\\(i  pure  virgin  snows  mj^self  as  pure. 


Heard   the  winds   r 

burst ; 
Or  seen  the  deep  fermenting  tempest  brew'd 
In   the   grim   evening   sky.     Thus  pass'd  the 

time. 
Till  thro'  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  ^otUh 
Look'd  out  the  joyous  Spring,  look'd  out,  and 

smil'd. 
To  thee,  the  patron  of  her  first  essay. 
The  Muse,  O  Wilmington  I  renews  her  song 
Since  has  she  rounded  the  revolving  year  : 
Skim'd  the  gay  Spring ;  on  eagle  pinions  bornej 
Attempted  thro'  the  Summer-blaze  to  rise ; 
Then  swept  o'er  Autumn  with  the  shadowy 

gale; 
And  now  among  the  wint'ry  clouds  again, 
lloil'd  in  the  doubling  storm,  she  tries  to  soar; 
To  swell  her  note  with  all  the  rushing  winds  j 
To  suit  her  sounding  cadence  to  the  floods  ; 
As  is  her  theme,  her  numbers  wildly  great: 
Thrice  happy  !  could  she  fill  thy  judging  ear 
With   bold    description,    and    with    manly 

thought. 
Nor  art  ihou  skill'd  in  awful  schemes  aloncj 
And  how  to  make  a  mighty  peojde  thrive  : 
But  equal  goodness,  sound  integrity^ 
A  firm  unshaken  uncorrupted  soul 
Amid  a  sliding  age,  and  burning  strong. 
Not  vainly  blading  on  for  thy  coufttry's  weal> 
A  steady  spirit,  regularly  free  ; 
These,  each  exalting  each,  the  statesman  light 
Into  the  patriot;  these  the  public  hope 
And  eye  to  thee  converting,  bid  the  Muse 
Record  what  envy  dares  not  flattery  call. 

Now  when  the  cheerless  empire  of  the  sky 
To  Capricorn  the  Centaur  Archer  yields. 
And  fierce  Aquarius,  stains  th'  inverted  year ; 
Hung   o'er  the  farthest  verge  of  heaven,  the 

sun 
Scarce  spreads  thro'  ether  the  dejected  day. 
Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  ineflectual  shoot 
His  struggling  rays  in  horizontal  lines. 
Thro'  the  thick  air;  as  cloth'd  in  cloudy  storm, 
Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the  southern 

sky. 
And  soon-descending,  to  the  long  dark  nighty 
Wide-standing  all, 'the  prostrate  world  resigns. 
Nor  is  the  night  unwish'd  ;  while  vital  heat. 
Light,  life,  and  joy,  the  dubious  day  forsake. 
Meaniinie,  in  sable  cincture,  shadows  vast, 
Deep-ting'd  and  damp,  and  congregated  clouds* 
And  all  the  vapory  turbulence  to  heaven. 
Involve  the  face  o'f  things.     Thus  Winter  falls 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world. 
Thro'  Nature  shedding  influence  midign, 
And  rouses  up  the  seeds  of  dark  disease. 
The  soul  of  Man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life. 
And  black  wilh  more  than  melancholy  views, 
rhe  cattle  droop  ;  and  o'er  the  fnrrow'd  land. 
Fresh  from  the  plough, thcdmi-discolor'd  flocks^ 
Untcnded  spreading,  crop  the  wholesome  raot. 
Along  the  woods,  along  the-  moorish  fens, ' 
Sighs  the  sad  Genius  ot  the  coming  storm  ; 
And  up  among  the  loose. disjointed  el ifis, 
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Ami  fractured  mountains  wild,  the  brawling 

brook 
And  cav'f,  presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan, 
Hesoiindin.o;  long  in  listening  Fancy's  eur. 

Then  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth, 
"NVrapt  in   black   glooius.     First  jwless  rains 

obscure 
Drive  thro*  the  mingling  skies  the  vapor  foul  ; 
Dash  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the 

woods. 
That  grumbling  wave  below.     The  unsightly 

plain 
t/ies  a  brown  deluge  ;  as  the  low-bent  cloiuls 
Pour  Hood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
(yombine,  and  deep'niag  into  night  shut  up 
The  day's  fair  face.     The  wanderers  of  heaven, 
Kach  to  his  home  retire,  save  iho»c  that  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  troubled  air. 
Or  skin>u)ing  thitter  ror.nd  the  dimply  pool. 
'J'he  cattle  from  the  untasted  fields  return, 
And  ask,  with  meaning   lowe,  their  wonted 

stalls;  ^ 
Or  ruminate  in  the  contiguous  shade. 
Tliiiher  the  houshold  feathery  people  crowd. 
The  crested  cock,  with  aU  his  female  train, 


V 


:,  and  dripping;  while  the  cottage  hind 


Hangs  o'er  the  enlivening  blaze,  and  taleful 

there  ,  » 

Heffounts  his  simple  frolic  :  much  he  talks. 
And  nmch  he  laughs,  nor  recks  the  storms  that 

blows 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof 
Wide  o'er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent 

swell'd, 
And  the  mix'd  ruin  of  its  banks  overspread. 
At  fast  the  rous'd  up  river  pours  along  ; 
Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  tlown  it  comes. 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild, 
Tumbling  thro'  rocks  abrupt,   and    sounding 

far: 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent;  till  again,  c(>nstrain'd 
Between  two  meeting  hills,  it  bursts  away. 
Where  rocks  and  woods  o'erhang  the  turbid 

slreiun  ; 
There  gathering  triple  force,  rapid  and  deep, 
It  boils,  and  wheels,  and  foams,  and  thunders 

»h  rough - 
NiVture  I  great  parent !  whose  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  roimd  the  seasons  of  the  ehanjjeful  year. 
How  mighty,  how  majestic,  are  thy  works  ! 
V/ith    what  a   pleasing  dread  they  swell  the 

sold  I 
'Tliat  sees  astonish'd  !  aixl  astonisliM  sings  I 
Ye  too,  ye  winds  !  that  uow  begin  to  blow. 
With  boisteroivs  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you: 
Wiief-c  are  your  stores  ye  powerful  beings  !  say, 
VVhere  are  yoin*  aerial  magxizines  reserved. 
To  swell  tire  brooding  terrors  of  the  stornt  > 
In  what  far  distant  region  of  the  sky,  . 
IIn?h'd  in  dee]>  silence,  sleep  ye  when  'tis  calm? 
VV'hvn.O"oui  the  pallid  sky,  th^sun  descends. 
With  luany  a  s^jioi  that  (Verbis  glaring  orb 
Uncertain  genders,  stuin'd;  red  fiery  streaks 


Besiin  to  flush  around.     Tlie  reeling  clouds 
Stagger  with  dizzy  poize,  as  doubting  yet 
VVhich  master  to  obey  ;   while  rising  slow. 
Blank  in  the  leaden-color'd  east,  the  moon 
Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  horns. 
Seen  thro'  the  turbid  fluctuating  air, 
The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shiver'd  ray  ; 
Or  frequent  seem  to  emit  a  shiver' cl  gloom, 
And  long  behind   them   trail  the    whitening 

blaze. 
SnatchM    in  short  eddies,    plays  the  wither'd 

leaf, 
.\nd  on  the  flood  the  dancing  feather  floats.' 
With  broaden'd  nostrils  to  the  sky  up-turn'd. 
The  conscious  heifer  snufls  the  stormy  gale, 
l^ven  as  theniatnui  at  her  nightly  task. 
With  pensive  labor  draws  the  flaxen  thread,; 
The  wasted  taper  and  the  cracking  flame 
Foretel  the  blast.     But  chief  the  plumy  race, 
The  tenants  of  the  sUy,  its  changes  speak. 
Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 
They   pick'd   their   scanty  fare,    a  black'ning 

train 
Of  clamrous  rocks  thick  urge  ther  weary  flight. 
And  seek  tho  closing  slielter  of  the  grove  j 
Assiduous  in  his  bower  the  wailing  owl 
Plies  his  sad  song.     Tlie  cormorant  on  high 
Wlieels  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the- 

land. 
Loud   shrieks  ihe   soaring  heron ;    and   with 

wild-Aving, 
The  circling  sea-fowl  cleave  the  flaky  clouds. 
Ocean,  unefpial  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves ;  while  from  the 

shore, 
Ale  into  caverns  bv  the  restless  wave, 
And  forest  rustling  mountain,  comes  a  voice, 
That  solemn  sounding  bids  the  world  jirepare, 
Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  buiat^ 
And  luxrls  the  whole  jirecipiiated  air, 
Down  in  a  torrent.     On  the  passive  main 
Descends  th'  aethereal  force,  and  with  strong 

gust 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolor'd  deep. 
Thro'  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  around, 
Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  tlionsand  raging  waves  to  burn  ; 
Meantime  the  mountain-bilI»ws  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  timiult  swell'd,  surge  above  surge. 
Hurst  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar. 
And  anchor'd  navies  from  thfjir  station  drives. 
Wide  as  the  winds  across  the  howling  waste 
Of  mighty  waters  ;  uow  the  inflated  wave 
Straining  they  scale,  and  now  impetuous  shooi 
Into  the  secret  clnunbeis  of  the  deep, 
TheXvintry  Baltic  thundering  o'er  their  head, 
limerging  thence  again,  before  the  breath 
Of  full-c-xerting  heaven  they  wing  their  course, 
And  dart  on  distant  coasts  ;  if  some  sharp  rock. 
Or  shoal  hisidious  break  not  their  career. 
And   in    loose   fragments   fling   them  floating 
round. 
Nor  less  at  land  the  loosen'd  tempest  reigns : 
The  mountain  thunders  j  and  its  sturdy  sons 

Stoop 
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With  a  continual  flow.     The  clicrishM  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white 
'Tis  brightness  all  ;  save  where  the  new 


Stoop  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  they  shade. 
I^one  on  the  midnight  steep,  and  all'aghast. 
The  dark  way-faring  stranger  breathless  toils. 
And  oAcn  falling,  climbs  against  the  blast. 
Low  waves  the  rooied  forest,  vex'd,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tarnish'd  honors  yet  remain  ; 
Dush'd  down,  and    scatterVC    by    the    tearing 

winds 
Assiduous  fury,  its  gigantic  limbs. 
Thus  siruggling  thro'  the  dissipated  grove. 
The  whirling  tempest  raves  along  tlje  plain  ; 
And  on  the  cottage  thatch'd,  or  lordly  roof. 
Keen  fastening,  shakes  them  to  the  solid  base. 
Sleep   frighted   Hies,   and   round    the    rocking 

dome. 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  the  savage  blast. 
Then  too,  they  s^^iy,  thro'  all  the  burdcn'd  air, 
Long  groans  are  heard,  shrill  sounds,  and  distant 

sighs, 
That,  utler'd  by  the  Demon  of  the  night. 
Warn  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death. 
Huge  iiproar  lords  it  wide.    The  clouds  com- 

mix'd 
With  stars  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky. 
All  Nature  reels.      Till   Nature's  King,   who 

oft' 
Amid  tempestuous  darkness  dwells  alone. 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfully  serene,  commands  a  calm  ; 
'I'heii  straight  air,  sea,  and  earth,  are  hush'd  at 

once.     ' 
As  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.  The  weary  clouds. 
Slow  meeting,  jningle  into  solid  gloom. 
Now  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep,, 
hit  me  associate  with  the  serious  Night, 
And  Contemplation  her  sedate  com])cer  ! 
Let  me  shake  off  th'  intrusive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 
-  Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  ! 
Ye  ever-tempting  ever-cheating  train  ! 
Where  are  you  now,  and  what  is  your  amount ! 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  rejnorse. 
S^d,  sickening  thought !  and  yet  deluded  Man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers  rises  still  resoiv'd. 
With    new-flush'd   hopes,    to   run   the    giddy 

round.  \^ 

Father  of  light  and  life  !  thou  Good  Si/pf^me! 
O  teach  me  what  is'good  !  teach  me  Thyaclf! 
Save  me  from  folly,  \anity,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue 

pure ; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss  ! 

The  keener  tempests  rise  :  and  fuming  dun 
From  all  the  livid  cast,  or  piercing  iioj-th. 
Thick  clouds  ascend  ;  in  whose  ca|;acious  womb 
A  Vapory  deluge  lies,  to  stiow  congeal'd 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along  : 
And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gather'd  storm. . 
Thro'  the  hush'd  air  the  whitening  shower  de- 
scends. 
At  $rst  ihin-wav'ring  j  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fast,  dinyjiing  th&  day. 


snow 

melts 

Along  the  mazy  current.     Low  the  woods 
Bow   their  hoar  head :    and,  ere   the  languid 

sun 
Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray, 
Eartli's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill, 
Js  one  wild  diiz/.ling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  i\lan.     Drooping,  the  laborer-ox 
Stands  cover'd  o'er  with  snow,   and  then  de- 

niiuids 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.     The  fowls  of  heaven, 
Tam'd  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Proi'zVt'wce  assigns  them.     One  alone. 
The  rcd-brcast,  sacred  to  the  housh(.)ld  gods. 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  iea\e3 
His  shivering  niates,  and  pays,  to  trusted  Maa 
His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he  fir.^t 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then  bri^k,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  j    then  hopping  o'er  the 

floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  fainily  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he 

is  :  ' 

Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.  The  foodless  wilds 
Pour   fourth  their   brown   inhabitants.      The 

hare, 
Tho'  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  forms,  and  dark  snares,  and 

dogs. 
And  more  unpitying  Men,  the  garden  seeks, 
Urg'd  on  by  fearless  want.     The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heav'n,  and  next  the  glist'ning 

earth, 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair ;  then  sad  dlspers'd. 
Dig  for  the  wither'd  kerb  thro'  heaps  of  snow. 
Now,  shepherds,  to  your  helplesJs  charge  be 

kind. 
Baffle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
V\ith  food  at  will,  lodge  them  below  the  storm. 
And  watch  them  strictly  :  for  from,  the  bellow- 
ing east, 
In  this  dire  season,  oft'  the  whirhviud's  wing 
Sweeps  uj)  the  burthen  of  whole  wint'ry  ])lains 
At  one  wide  waft,  and  o'er  the  hapless  flocks, 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring  hills. 
The  billowy  tempest  wh.elms  ;  till  upward  urg'd 
The  valley  to  a  shining  monntaih  swells, 
Tipt  with  a  wreath  high-curling  in  the  sky. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise  ;  and  foul,  and  hcrce. 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air  ; 
In  his  own  loose  revolvinc;  fields,  the  swaiii 
Disaster'd  stands  :  sees  other  hills  asct^nd, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow,  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horri'd  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  j)iain  : 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  forml(!^s«  wild,  but  wanders  ou 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  )nore  astray  •, 
ln»palient  flouncing  thro'  the  drilled  heaps, 
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Stung  with  thoughts  of  home  ;  the  thouglits  of 

home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  (heir  vigor  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sinks  his  soul  1 
With  black  despair,  what  horror  tills  his  heart 
When  for  the  dnsky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd. 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  from  the  tract,  and  blest  abode  of  Man  j 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  bu-,y  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  coVer'd  pits,  mifathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs  ;  of  precipices  hujce, 
Smooth'd  up  with  snow ;  and,  what  is  land, 

unknown. 
What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh,  or  solitary  lake, 
Wliere  the  fresh  mountain  from  the  bottom 

boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he 

sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift. 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mi?c'd  with  the  tender  anguish  Nature  shoots 
Thro'  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm  ; 
in  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire. 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas  ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.     On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seises  ;  shuts  up  sense ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snow,  a  stinened  corse 
Streich'd  out  and  bleaching   in   the  northern 
blast. 
Ah  !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom    pleasure,    power,    and   aftluence  sur- 
round. 
They,  who  their  thouglitlcss  hours   in  giddy 

mirth. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste  ; 
Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dunce  along. 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moinetv,  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  fk)od. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  manv  bleed, 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  Man  and  Man  ! 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms ; 
Shv.t  from  the  common  air,  and  common  xuc 
Of  thfiir  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierc'd  by  wint'ry  winds. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.     How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  uiind, 
Unbounded.passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse; 


Whence  tundiled  headlong  from  the  height  of 

hfe, 
They  furnish  matter  fof  the  tragic  Muse. 
Kven  in  the  vale,  wltere  wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With    friendship,    peace,    and    contemplation 

join'd,  .   ' 

How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  dcej)  retir'd  distress.     How  nuiny  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.      Think  fond 

Man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills. 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life. 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suftcring,  and  of  fate. 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appall'd. 
And  heedless  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  think  ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate  j 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social 
And  into  clciir  perfection,  gradual  bliss. 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

And  here  can  I  forget  the  generous  band  *, 
Who    touch'd    with    human    woe,    redressive 

searcli'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail  ? 
Uupitied  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans  ? 
Where  sickucss  pines  ?  where  thirst  and  hunger 

burn. 
And  poor  misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  vice. 
While  in  the  land  ol  lilierty,  the  land 
Whose  every  street  and  public  meeting  glow^ 
With  open  freedom,  little  tyrants  rag'd  ? 
Snatch'd    the  lean    morsel  from    the    starving 

mouth  ; 
Tore  from  cold  wint'ry  limbs  the  taltcr'd  weed  ; 
Kven  robb'd  them  of  the  last  of  comforts,  sleep  ; 
The  free-born  Brilon  to  the  dun^eon  chain'd. 
Or,  as  the  lust  of  cruelty  prevail'd. 
At  pleasure  mark'd  him  with  inglorious  stripes; 
And  crush'd  our  lives,  by  secret  barbarous  ways. 
That   for   their  country  would  have  toifd,  or 

bled. 
O  great  design  !  if  executed  well. 
With  patient  care,  and  wisdom-temper'd  zeal. 
Ye  sons  of  mercy  1  yet  resume  the  search  ; 
Drag  forth  the  legal  monsters  into  light. 
Wrench  from  thtir  hand?  oppression's  iron  rod, 
AndMjld  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give, 
Muq^  still   untouch'd   remains;  in  this  rank 

age. 
Much  is  the  patriot's  weeding  hand  requir'd. 
The  toils  of  law  (what  dark  insidious  Men 
Have  cumbrous  added  to  perplex  the  truth. 
And  lengthen  simple  justice  into  trade) 
How  glorious  were  the  day!    that  saw  these 

broke,         .  > 

And  every  Man  within  the  reach  of  right. 

By  wint'ry  famine  rous'd,  from  all  the  tract 
Of  horrid  mountains  which  the  shining  Alps, 
.\nd  wavy  Apennine,  and  Pyrennees, 
Branch  out  stupendous  into  distant  kmds  ; 
Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave  1 
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Burning  for  blood !    bony,   and 

e;rim !  • 

Assem1)lin<>;  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend; 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  bear  along. 
Keen  as  die  north  win*,  sweeps  the  glossy  snow. 
All  is  their  prize.     Ti;ey  fasten  on  the  steed, 
Press  him  to  earth,  and  pierce  \\U  mighty  lieart.. 
Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  defend. 
Or  shake,  the  murdering  savages  awav. 
llapacious,  at  tlie  mother's  throat  they  fly. 
And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  her  breast. 
The  godlike  face  of  Man  avails  him  Bought. 
Kven   beauty,    force  divine !    at  whose  briglit 

glance 
The  generous  lion  stands  in  soften'd  gaze. 
Here  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistingulsh'd  prey. 
But  if  appriz'd  of  the  severe  attack, 
The  country  be  shut  uj),  lur'd  by  the  scent. 
On  the  church-yards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate!) 
The  disappoiiited  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave  ;  o'er  which, 
]\Jix"d  with  foul  shades,  and  frighted  ghosts, 

they  howl. 
Aniong  those  hilly  regions,  where  embrac'd 
In  peaceful  vales  the  happy  Grisons  dwell 
Oft,  rushing  sudden  from  the  loaded  cliffs, 
Mountaiiis  of  snow  their  gathering  terrors  roll. 
From   steep  to  steep,  loud    thundering  down 

they  come, 
A  wint'ry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all ; 
And   herds,   an<i   Hocks,    and    travellers,   and 

swains, 
•And  sometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching 

troops, 
Or  hamlets  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Arc    deep     beneath      the     snunhering    ruin 

vviiehn'd. 
Now,  all  iiinid  the  rigors  of  the  year. 
In  the  wild  depth  of  V\  inter,  \vhile  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice,  be  mv  retreat 
Between  the  groaning  forest  and  the  shore. 
Beat  by  the  boundless  multitude  of  waves, 
A  rural,  shelier'd,  solitary,  scene  : 
Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join, 
To  cheer  the  .gloom.     There  studious  let  me 

sit. 
And  liold    high    converse    with    the    mighty 

dead; 
Sages  of  anticnt  time,  as  gods  rever'd, 
As  gods  beneficent,  who  blest  mankind 
With  arts,  with  arms,  and  humaniz'd  a  world. 
Rous'd  at  th'  inspiring  thought,  I  throw  aside 
The  long-liv'd  volume  ;  and,  deep  musing,  hail 
The  sacred  shades,  that  slowly  rising  pass 
Before  my  wondering  eyes.     First  Socrates, 
Who,  firmly  good  in  a  corruirted  state. 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  single  stood, 
Invincible!  calm  reason's  holy  law. 
That  Voice  of  God  within  th'  attentive  mind. 
Obeying,  /earless,  or  in  life,  or  death  ; 
Great  mortal  teacher  !  Wisest  of  Mankind  ! 
So.lun  the  next,  who  built  his  commonweal 


On  equity's  wide  base;  by  tender  laws 
A  lively  people  curbing,  yet  undamp'd. 
Preserving  still  that  quick  j>eculiar  fire. 
Whence  in  the  laurel'd  field  of  finer  arts. 
And  of  bold  freedom,  they  unequal'd  shone. 
The  ]>ride  of  smiling  Greece  anrl  human-kind. 
Lycurgcs  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 
Of  strictest  discipline  severely  wise. 
All  liunum  passions.     Fwllowiu"  him  I  see. 
As  at  Thermoj)yla3  he  glorious  fell. 
The  firm  Devoted  (J/nef'*,  who  prov'd  hy  deeds 
The  hardest  lesson  which  the  other  taught. 
'J'hen  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front ; 
Spotless   of  heart,  to  whom   th'  unflattering 

voice 
Of  freedom  gave  the  noblest  name  of  Just; 
In  pure  majestic  poverty  rever'd  ; 
Who  even  his  glory  to  his  country's  weal 
Submitting,  swell'd  a  haughty  Rival's  f  fame. 
Rear'd  by  his  care,  of  softer  ray  appears 
Cimon,  sweet  soul'd ;    whose    genius,    rising 

strong. 
Shook  off  the  load  of  young  debauch  ;   abroad 
The  scourge  of  Persian  pride,  at  home  the 

friend 
Of  every  worth  and  every  splendid  art ; 
Modest  and  simjjle  in  the  pomp  of  wealth. 
Then  the  last  w(;rthies  of  declining  Greece, 
Late  call'd  to  glory,  in  unequal  times. 
Pensive  appear.     The  f  lir  Corinthian  boast, 
Timoleon,  happy  temjjer  !   u)ild,  and  firm. 
Who  wept  the  Brother,  while  the  Tyrant  bled. 
And  equal  to  the  best,  the  Thehaii  PairXi 
Whose  virtues,  in  heroic  Concord  join'd. 
Their  country  rais'd  to  freedom,  empire,  fame. 
Me  too,  with  whom  Athenian  honor  sunk. 
And  left  a  mass  of  sordid  fees  behind, 
Phocion  the  Good;  in  public  life  severe. 
To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm  ; 
But  when,  beneath  his  low  illustrious  roof. 
Sweat  })oace  and  happy  wisdom  smooth'd  his 

brow. 
Not  friendship  softer  was,  nor  love  more  kind. 
And  he,  the  last  of  old  Lycurgus'  sons, 
The  generous  victim  to  that  vain  attempt 
To  save  a  rotten  state,  Agis,  who  saw 
Even  Sparta's  self  to  servile  avarice  sunk. 
The  two  Achaian  heroes  close  the  train  : 
Aratus,  w4io  awhile  relum'd  the  soul 
Of  fondly  lingering  liberty  in  Greece  : 
And  he  her  darling,  as  her  latest  hope, 
The  gallant  Philopuemen ;  who  to  arms 
Turn'd  the  luxurious  pomp  he  could  not  cure; 
Or  toiling  in  his  farm,  a  simple  swain  ; 
Or,  bold,  and  skilful,  thundering  in  the  field. 

Of  rougher  front,  a  mighty  people  come  I 
A  race  of  heroes  !  in  whose  virtuous  times. 
Which  knew  no  stain,  save  that  with  partial 

flame 
Their  dearest  country  they  too  fondly  lov'd  ; 
Her  better  Founder  first,  the  light  of  Rome, 
Numa,  who  soften'd  her  rapacious  sons  : 


Lepnidas, 


f  Themisfocles. 
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Scrvius  the  Kins;,  who  laid  the  solid  base 

On  which  o'er  carih  tlie  vast  repubHc  spread. 

Then  the  great  consuls  venerable  rise. 

The  *  Public  Father^  who  the  Private  quell'd, 

And  on  the  dread  tribunal  sternly  sad.  ' 

He,    whom  his  thankless   country  could   not 

loose, 
CdinUlus,  only  vengeful  to  her  foes. 
Fnbricus,  scorncr  of  all-conquering  gold  ; 
And  Cincinnatus,  awful  from  the  plough. 
U'hy    JVilUiig    Victim  f,    Carthage,    bursting 

lose 
From  all  that  pleading  Nature  could  oppose, 
Frotn  a  whole  city's  tears,  by  rigid  faiih 
Imperious  call'd,  and  honor's  dire  command. 
Scrpio,  the  gentle  chief,  humanely  brave. 
Who  soon  the  race  of  spotless  glory  ran, 
And,  warm  in  youth  to  the  Poetic  shade 
With  Friendship  and  Philosophy  retir'd. 
'Till! If,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awliile 
llestrain'd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 
Unconquerd  Cafo,  virtuous  in  extreme. 
Arfd  thou,  unhappy  Brutus,  kind  of  heart, 
AVhose  steady  arm,  by  awful  virtue  urg'd. 
Lifted  the  Roman  steel  an;ainst  thy  Friend. 
Thousands  besides  trie  tribute  of  a  verse 
Demand  ;  but  who  can  count  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven ? 
Who  sing  their  influence  on  this  lower  world  ? 

Behold,  wiio  yonder  conies  1   in  sober  state, 
Fair,  mild,  and  strong,  as  is  a  vernal  sun: 
'Tis  Phtx'bus'  self,  or  else  the  Mantnan  Swain  ! 
Great  Homer  too  appears,  of  daring  wing, 
Parent  of  song  !  and  equal  by  his  side, 
The  British  Ahzse  ;  join'd  hand  in  hand  they 

walk. 
Darkling,  lull  up  the  middle  steep  to  f«mc. 
Jsor   absent  arc  those   shades,   whose  skilful 

touch 
Pathetic    drew    th'    impassion'd    heart,    and 

charm'd 
Transported  Atlicns  with  the  Moral  Scene: 
Nor  those  who  tuneful  wak'd  ih'  enchanting 
Lyre. 
First  of  your  kind  !  society  divine  ! 
Still  visit  thus  nsy  knights,  for  you  rescrv'd. 
And  mount  my  soaiing  soul  to  thoughts  like 

yours. 
Silence^  thou  lonely  power,  the  door  be  thine  ; 
See  on  the  hallow'd  hour  that  none  intrude. 
Save   a   few  chosen   friends,    who   sometimes 
deign  .      _  ^       ' 

To  bless  my  humble  roof,  with  sense  refin'd  ; 
Learning  digested  well,  exalted  faith, 
Unstudy'd  wit,  and  humor  ever  gay. 
Or  from  the  Pluses  hill  will  Pope  descend. 
To  raii^e  the  sacred  hour,  to  bid  it  smile. 
And  with  the  social  spirit  warm  the  heart: 
For  iho'  not  sn-eetcr  his  own  Homer  sings. 
Yet  is  his  life  the  more  endearing  song. 

Whc>re  art  thou,  Hammond  ?  thou  the  dar- 
ling pride, 

*  Marcus  Juniijs  Brutus. 


<The  friend  and  lover  of  the  tuneful  thrmig ! 
Ah  !  why,  dear  youth,   in   all   the    blooming 

prime 
Of  vernal  genius,  where  disclosing  fast 
Kach  active  worth,  each. manly  virtue  lay. 
Why   wert   thou  ravish'd    from  our  hope   so 

soon  ? 
What  now  avails  that  noble  thirst  of  fame. 
Which  stung  thy  fervent  breast!  that  treasur'd 

store 
Of  knowledge,  early  gam'd!  that  eager  zeal 
To  serve  thy  country,  glowing  in  the  band 
O't  YoiithJ'ul  PatriotSy  who  sustain  her  name? 
What  now,  alas!  that  life  difVusinpicliarm 
Of  sprightly  wit  ?  that  rapture  for  the  Muse, 
Thai  heart  of  friendship,  and  that  soid  of  joy, 
Wliich  bade    with    softest    light    thy   virtues 

smile? 
Ah  !  only  show'd  to  check  our  fond  pursuits, 
And  teach  our  humble  h(^pes  that  life  is  vain  T 
Thus  in  some  deep  retirement  would  I  j)ass 
The  wintcry   glooms,   with   friends  of  pliai^t 

soul, 
Or  blythe,  or  solemn,  as  the  theme  inspir'd  : 
With  them  would  search,  if  Nature's  boundle&s 
frame   '  . 

Was  call'd,  late  rising  from  the  void  of  night,  ' 
Or  sprung  eternal  from  th'  eternal  mind; 
Its  life,  its  laws,  its  progress,  and  its  end. 
Hence  larger  prospects  of  the  beauteous  whole; 
Would,  gradual,  open  on  our  opening  min  ds; 
And  each  diHusive  harmony  unite 
In  full  perfection  to  th'  astonish'd  eye. 
Then  would  we  try  to  scan  the  moral  world. 
Which   tho'  to  us  it  seems  embroil'd,  moves 

on 
In  higher  order;  fitted  and  impell'd, 
Hy  IVisJom's  finest  hand,  and  issuing  all 
In  general  good.     The  sage  historic  Muse 
Should   next   conduct   us   thro'  the  depth   of 

lime  : 
Show  us    how   empire    grew,    dcclin'd,    and 

fell. 
In   scatter'd  states;    what  makes  the  nations 

smile, 
Improves  their  soil,   and  gives  them    double 

suns  ; 
And   why   they   pine   beneath    the    brightest 

skies, 
In  Nature's  richest  lap.     As  thus  we  talk'd. 
Our  hearts  would  burn  within  us,  would  in- 

lial? 
That  poriion  of  divinity;  that  ray 
Of    purest    heaven,  which   lights  the   public 

soul 
Of  patriots,  and  of  heroes.     But  if  doom'd. 
In  ])Owerless  humble  fortune,  to  repress 
These  ardent  risings  of  the  kindling  soul ; 
Th.en,  even  superior  to  amVjition,  we 
Wou'd  learn  the  private  virtues  ;  how  to  glide 
Thro'  shade,  and  plains,  along  the  smoothest 
.  stream 
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I  Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generous  Bevil  *  ^how'ci 
'     O  ihoii,  whose  wisdom,  solid  yet  rcfind, 
\^'hosc  patriot  virtues,  and  cousiunniaie  skill 
'J'o   touch    the   finer  springs   that    move    the 

world, 
Join'd  lo  whate'crthe  Graces  can  bestow, 
And  all  ApoHo's  ajiimaling  fire, 
Give  thee,  with  pleasin*^  dignity  to  shine 
At  once  the  guaidian,  ornament,  and  jov. 
Of  polir.h'd  hfc  ;  permit  the  Rural  Muse, 
O  Chesterfield,  to  grace  with  thee  her  song  I 
p]re  to  the  shades  again  she  humhly  Hies  3 
Indulge  her  fond  amhiiion  in  thy  train, 
(For  every  Mi.schas  in  thy  train  a  place) 
To  mark  thy  various  full-accomplisfrd  mind  : 
'J'o  mark  that  s])lrit,  >vhich,  with  British  scorn. 
Rejects  th'  allurements  of  corrupted  power; 
That  elegant  politeness,  which  excels. 
Even  in  the  judgement  of  presurnptnons  France, 
'J'iie  boasted  manners  of  her  shining  court ; 
That  wit,  the  vivjd  energy  of  sense. 
The  truth  of  Nature,  which,  with  Attic  point, 
j  And  kind  vvell-temper'd  satire,  smoothly  keen, 
'  Steals  thro'   the   soul,  and  without  pain  cgr» 
le   siae-iong  rects. 

maid,  i  Or,  rising  thence  with  5'ct  a  brighter  flame. 

On  purpose  guardles?,  or  pretending  sleep  :         '  ()  jet  me  hail  thee  on  some  glorious  day. 
The  leap,    the  slap,   ihe  liaul ;  and,  ahook  to   Wlicn  to  the  listening  senate,  ardent,  crowd 

notes  j  Brifanias  sons,  to  hear  her  pleaded  cause. 

Of  native  njusic,  the  respondent  dance.     ^  i  I'han  dress'd  by  thee,  more  amiably  fair, 

Thus  jocund   ijeets  wjili    the^x    the    Winter  Truth  the  soft  robe  of  mild  ])crsunPion  wears; 
night.  I  Thoii  to  assenting  reason  giv'st  agjiiri 

The    city    swarms    intense.       TJie    public  Her  own  cnlighten'd  thought ;  call'd  from  tliQ 
haunt,  I  heart. 

Full  of  each  thenje,  and  vvarjn  with  mix'd  dis-  ,  Th'  obedient  passions  on  thy  voice  attend  ; 

course,  I  And  even  reluctant  jwiny  feels  awhile 

Ilums  indistinct.     Tlie  sons  of  riot  flow  \'l  hy  gracious  power  ;  as  thro'  the  various  maze 

Down  the  loose  stream  of  false  enchanted  joy,    j  Of  eloquence,  now  smooth,   now  cpiick,   now 

strong, 
i  Profound  and  clear,  yon  roll  the  copious  flood. 


Of  rural  life;  or  snatchd  away  by  hope, 
'.I'liro'  the  dim  spaces  of  futuruv. 
With  earnest  e)e  anticipate  those  scenes 
Of  haj)piness,  and  wonder  ;  where  ihe  mind 
In  endless  growili,  and  infinite  ascent. 
Rises  from  ^taie  to  slate,  and  world  to  world. 
Bui  wiieu  with  tlicie   the  serious  thouglit  is 

foii'd. 
We,  shifting  for  relief,  would  play  the  shapes 
Of  frolic  fancy;  and  incessant  form 
Those  rapid  pictures,  that  asaembled  train 
Of  fleet  ideas,  never  join'd  before, 
AV'heuce  lively  Wit  excites  to  gay  surprise  ; 
Or  folly-painting  Humor,  grave  himself. 
Calls  Laugtiter  ibrih,  deep-shaking  every  nerve. 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  lire; 
WJiile  well-attested,  and  as  well  believ'd, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin-story  round  : 
Till  superstitious  horror  creeps  o'er'all. 
Or,  frequent  in  the  sounding  hall  they  wake 
I'hc  rural  gamboh     Rustic  mirili  goes  round  ; 
The   sim|jlc  joke   that    takes    the    shepherd's 

heart, 
Fasily  plcMs'd  ;   the  long  loud  laugh  sincere  ; 
The   kiss,    snaich'd  ha?ty   from    tlie   side-ioi 


To  swift  destruction.     On  the  rankled  soul 

The  gaming  fury  falls:  and  in  one  gulph 

Of  total  nun,  honor,  virtue,  peace, 

F'riends,  families,  and  fortui^;,  headlong  sink, 

Up  springs  the  ilance  along  the  lighted  dome, 

Mixd  and  evolv'd,  a  thousand  sprightly  ways, 

'rhe  glittering  court  cHuses  every  pomj)  ; 

The  circle  deepens ;  beam'd  iVom  gaudy  robes;   Storing  afresh,  with  elemental  life. 

Tapers  and  sparkling  gems,  and  radiant  eyes,      j  Close  crowds    the  sluning    atmosphere 


To  thy  lov'd  haunt  return,  my  happy  Muse 
For  now,  behold  the  joyous  Winter  days. 
Frosty,  succeed  :  and  thro'  the  blue  serene 
For  sight  too  fine,  the  ethereal  nitre  flies ; 
Killing  infectious  damps,  and  the  s[)ent  air 


and 


A  soft  eifulgence  o'er  the  palace  waves  ; 
While,  a  gay  insect  in  iiis  summer^shine. 
The   fop,   light-flut^erins;,  s|)re4ds  his  meanly 

wings, 
Dread  o'er  the  scene,  the  ghost  of  JIamtef 

stalks, 
Othello  rages  ;  poor  Movimia  niQurns  ; 
And  Belvidera  p(mrs  her  soul  in  love, 
'j'errof  alarips  the  breast,  the  comely  tear 
Steels  o'er  the  cheek  :  or  else  the  Comic  Muse 
ilolds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself. 
And  raises  sly  the  fair  impartial  laugh. 
Sometimes  she  lifts  her  strain,  and  paints  the 

scenes 
Qf  beauteous  life  ;  whate'er  can  deck  mankind. 


binds 


Our  strengthen'd  bodies  in  its  cold  embrace. 
Constringent ;  feeds,  and  animates  our  blood  : 
Refines  our   spirits  through    the    new-strung 

nerves. 
In  swifter  sallies  darting  to  the  brain  ; 
Where  sits  the  soul  intense,  collected,  cool. 
Bright  as  the  skies,  at\d  as  the  season  keew  ; 
xMI  Nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  Winter,  only  to  the  thoughtless  eye 
|n  ruin  seen.     The  frost  concocted  gleb? 
Draws  \n  abundant  vegetable  soul, 
And  gathers  vigor  for  the  coming  year. 
A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek; 
Of  ruddy  fire  ;  and  luculeiu  along 
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The  purer  rivers  flow  ;  their  sullen  deeps. 
Transparent,  open  to  the  shepherd's  gaze, 
And  murmur  hoarser  at  the  fixing  frost. 

What  art  thou,  frost  ?    and  whence  are  thy 
keen  stores 
Periv'd,  thou  secret  allrinvading  power. 
Whom  even  the  ilhisive  fluid  cannot  fly  ? 
Is  not  thy  potent  energy,  unseen, 
Myriads  of  little  salts,  or  hook'd  or  shap'd 
Like  double  wedges,  and  difl'us'd  immense 
Thro'  water,  earth,  and  ether  ?  Hence  at  eve, 
Steam'd  eager  from  the  red  horizon  round. 
With  the  fierce  rage  of  W^inter  deep  suflus'd. 
An  icy  gale,  ofi'  sbifiing,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  tlie  bickering  stream,    The  loosen'd  ice, 
Let  down  the  flood,  and  half-dissolv'd  by  day. 
Rustles  no  more  ;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  jjointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
Cemented  firm  ;  till,  seis'd  fj'om  shore  to  shore. 
The  whole  imprison'd  river  growls  below. 
Loud  rings  thp  frozen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 
A  double  noise  ;  while  at  his  evening  watch. 
The  village-dog  deters  the  nightly  thief  j 
The  heifer  lows  ;  the  distant  water-fall 
Swells   in  the   breeze ;    and,   with   the   hasty 

tread 
Of  traveller,  the  hollow-sounding  plain 
Shakes  (from  afar.     The  full  ethereal  round. 
Infinite  worlds  disclosing  to  the  view. 
Shines  out  iiUensely  keen  ;  and  all  one  cope 
Of  starry  glitter  glows  from  pole  to  pole. 
From  pole  to  V)o1e  the  rigid  influence  falls. 
Thro'  the  still  night,  incessant,  heavy,  strong, 
And  seises  Nature  fast.     It  freezes  on  ; 
Till  morn,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  world. 
Lifts  her  pale  eye  unjoyous.     Then  appears 
The  various  labor  of  the  silent  night : 
Prone  from  the  drij)ping  cave,  and  dumb  cas- 
cade. 
Whose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  roar. 
The  pendant  icicle  ;  the  frost-work  fair. 
Where  transient  hues,  and  fancy'd  figures  rise  ; 
Wide  spouted  o'er  the  hiU,  the  frozen  brook, 
A  livid  tract,  cold-gleaming  on  the  morn  ; 
The  forest  bent  beneath  the  plumy  wave  j 
And  by  the  frost  rcfin'd  the  whiter  snow, 
Incrusted  hard,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 
Of  early  shepherd,  as  he  pensive  seeks 
His  pining  flock,  or  from  the  mountjiin  top. 
Pleased    with    the  slippery   surface,  swifi  de- 
scends. 
On    blithsome   frolics   bent,    the   youthful 
swains. 
While  every  work  of  Man  is  laid  at  rest. 
Fond  o'er  the  river  crowd,  in  various  sport 
And  revelry  dissolv'd  ;  where  mixing  glad. 
Happiest  of  all  the  train!  the  raptur'd  boy 
Lashes  the  whirling  top.    Or,  where  the  Rhine 
Branch'd  out  in  many  a  long  canal  extends, 
^7PW  t:yery  province  swarming,  void  of  care. 


Batavi<^  rushes  forth  ;  and  as  they  sweep. 

On  sounding  skates,  a  thousand  different  ways. 

In  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  winds  along. 

The  then  gay  land  is  madden'd  all  to  joy. 

Nor  less  the  norihein  courts,   wide   o'er    the 

snow. 
Pour  a  new  pomp.     Eager,  on  rapid  sleds. 
Their  vigorous  youth  in  bcdd  contention  wheel 
The  lon^-resounding  course.       Meantime,  to 

raise 
The  manly  strife,  with  highly  blooming  charms, 
Flush'd  by  the  season,  Scandinavia's  dames. 
Or  Russia's  buxom  daughters,  glow  around.  , 
Pure,  quick,  and  sportful,  is  the  wholesome 

day: 
But  soon  elaps'd.     The  horizontal  sim. 
Broad  o'er  the  south,  hangs  at  its  utmost  noon  ; 
x\nd,  ineffectual,  strikes  the  gelid  clift^: 
His  azure  sloss  the  mountain  still  maintains. 
Nor  feels  the  feeble  touch.     Perhaps  the  vale 
Relents  awhile  to  the  reflected  ray  ; 
Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  cluster'd  snow. 
Myriads  of  gems,  that  in  the  waving  gleam 
Gay  twinkle  as  they  scatter.     Thick  around 
Thunder  the  sport  of  those,  who  with  the  gun, 
x\nd  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot, 
Worse  than  the  season,  desolate  the  fields ; 
And  adding  to  the  ruins  of  the  year. 
Distress  the  footed  «r  the  feather'd  game. 

But  what  is  this  ?  Our  infant  W'inter  sinks. 
Divested  of  its  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonish'd  shoot  into  the  Frigid  Zone ; 
W'here,  for  relentless  months,  continual  nisht 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  reign. 
There,  thro'  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds. 
Barr'd  by  the  hand  of  Nature  from  escape^ 
Wide-roams  the  Rulhan  exile.  Nou<jht  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye,  but  desarts  lost  in  snow; 
And  heavy-loaded  groves  ;  and  solid  floods, 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  vast. 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main  ; 
And  cheerless  towns  far  distant,  never  bless'd. 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay*, 
With  news  of  human  kind.      Yet  there  life 

glows  ; 
Yet  cherish'd  there,  beneath  the  shining  waste, 
The  furry  nations  harbor  ;  tipt  with  jet, 
Fair  ernunes,  spotless  as  ihe  snows  they  press  j 
Sables  of  glossy  black  ;  and  dark  embrown'd, 
Pr  beauteous   streak'd  with  many  a  mingled 

hue. 
Thousands  besides,  the  costly  pride  of  courts. 
There,    warm   together    press'd,   the  trooping 

.  deer 
Sleep  on  the  new-fallen  snows  ;  and,  scarce  his 

head 
Rais'd  o'er  the  heapy  wreath,  the  branching 

elk 
Lies  slumbering  sullen  in  the  white  abyss. 
The  ruthless  himler  wants  not  dogs  nor  toils. 
Nor  with  the  dread  of  sounding  bows  he  drive 


♦Tlieqld  name  for  C|u|ia. 
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The  fearful  flyii^  race  ;  with  ponderous  cUibs,         VVish'd  Spring  returns  ;    and  from  the  haz^ 
As  weak,  against  the  mountain-heaps  they  push 
Ttieir  beating  breast  in  vain,  and  piteous  bray. 
He  lays   them   quivering  on   th'    ensanguin'd 

snows, 
And  with  loud    shouts   rejoicing    bears    them 

home. 
There  thro'  the  pinv  forest  half  absorpt, 
Ilousjh   tenant   of  these  shades,   the    shapeless 


bear. 

With  dangling  ice  all  horrid,  stalks  forlorn  ; 
Slow-pac'd,  and  sourer  as  the  storms  increa~;e,  ' 
He  makes  his  bed  baneath  th'  inclement  (hilt. 
And,  with  stern  patience,  scorning  weak  com- 
plaint. 
Hardens  his  heart  against  assailing  want. 

Wide  o'er  the  spacious  regions  of  the  north. 
That  see  Bootes  irrge  his  tardy  wain, 
A  boisterous  race,  by  frosty  Caurus  *  picrc'd, 
Who  htllc  pleasure  know  and  fear  no  i)ain. 
Prolific  swarm.     They  once  relum'd  the  llame 
Of  lost  mankind  in  polish'd  slavery  sunk, 
Drove  martial  f   horde  on  horde  with  dreadful 

sweep 
Resistless  rushing  o'er  th*  enfeebled  south, 
And  gave  the  vanquish'd  world  another  form. 
Not  such  the  sons  of  Lapland  :  wisely  they 
Despise  th'  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war  ; 
They  ask  no  more  than  simple  Nature  gives. 
They    love   their  mountains   and    enjoy    their 

storms. 
No  false  desires,  no  pride-created  wants. 
Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time  ; 
And  thro'  the  restless  ever-tortur'd  maze 
Of  pleasure,  or  ambition,  bid  it  rage. 
Their  rein-deer  form  their  riches.     These  their 

tents, 
Their  robes,   their  beds,  and  all  their  homely 

wealth 
Supply,  their  vyholesome  fare,  andcheerfid  cups. 
Obsequions  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them 

swift 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  heap'd  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep 
Witii  a  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glaz'd 
By  dancing  meteors  then,  that  ceaseless  shake 
A  waving  blaze  refracted  o'er  the  heav'ns. 
And  vivid  moons,  and  stars  that  keener  ))lay 
With  double  lustre  from  t^ie  glossy  waste, 
Ev'n  in  the  deptli  of  Polar  Night,  they  find 
A  wond'rous  day  :  enough  to  lignt  the  chace. 
Or  guide  their  daring  steps  to  Finland  fairs. 


Wish'd  Spring  returns 

sonth. 
While  dim  Aurora  slowly  moves  before. 
The  welcome  sun,  just  verging  up  at  first. 
By  small  degrees  exteiVds  the  swelling  curve; 
rill  seen  at  last  for  gay  rejoicing  months, 
Siill  round  and  round,  his  spiral  course  he  winds^ 
And  as  he  yearly  dips  his  fiamin<r  orb. 
Wheels  up  again,  and  re-ascends  the  sky, 
In  that  glad  season,  from  the  lakes  and  Hoods, 
Where  pure  +  Nicmi's  fairy  mountains  rise. 
And    fring'd    vvitii    roses  §   Tenglio    rolls   his 

stream. 
They  draw  tiie  copious  fry.     W'ith  these,  at 

eve. 
They  cheerful  loaded  to  their  tents  repair  ; 
Where  all  day  long,  in  useful  cares  employ'd. 
Their  kind  unblemish'd  wives  the  fire  prepare. 
Thrice  happy  race  !  by  poverty  secur'd 
From  legal  plunder  and  rapacious  power  : 
In  whom  fell  interest  never  yet  has  sown 
The  seeds  of  vice  :  whose  spotless  swains  ne'er 

knew 
Injurious  deed,  nor,  blasted  by  the  breath 
Of  faithless  love,  their  blooming  dauahters  woo. 

Still  pressing  on,  beyond  Tornea's  lake, 
x\nd  Hecla  flaming  thro'  a  waste  of  snow. 
And  farthest  Greenland,  to  the  pole  itself. 
Where  failing  gradually,  life  at  length  goes  out, 
I'he  Muse  expands  her  solitary  flight ; 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  wild  stupendous  scene. 
Behold  new  seas  beneath  ||  another  sky. 
Thron'd  in  his  palace  of  cerulian  ice, 
Merc  JVintcr  holds  his  vmrejoicing  court ; 
And  thro'  his  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  tempest  is  for  ever  heard  : 
Here  the  grim  tyrant  meditates  his  wrath  : 
Here  arms  his  winds  with  all-subduing  frost ; 
Moulds   his  fierce   hail,   and  treasures  up  his 

snows  ; 
With  which  he  now  oppresses  half  the  globe. 
Thence    Vvlnding  eastward   to    the  Tartar'* 

coast, 
Sh.e  sweeps  the  howling  margin  of  the  main  ; 
Where,  undissolving,  from  the  first  of  time. 
Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky ; 
And  icy  mountainsihigh  on  mountains  pil'd. 
Seem  to  the  shivering  sailor  from  afar. 
Shapeless  and  white,  an  atmosphere  of  clouds 
Projected  huge,  and  liorrid,  o'er  the  surge, 
AIp'^  frown  on  Alps ;  or  rushing  hideous  down. 
As  if  old  chaos  was  again  retmit'd. 
Wide  rerid  the  deep,  and  shake  the  solid  pole. 


*  The  North-west  wind.  f  The  wandering  Scythian  clans. 

t  M.  de  Maupcrtius,in  his-book  on  the  fijfure  of  the  Earth,  after  having  described  the  beautiful 
I-akeand  Mountain  of  Niemi  In  Lapland,  says, '  From  this  height  we  had  opportunity  several  times 

*  to  see  those  vapors  rise  from  the  Lake,  which  the  people  of  the  country  call  Haltios,  and  which 

*  they  deem  to  be  guardian  Spirits  of  the  Mountains.     We  had  been  frightened  with  stories  of  beara 
./  that  haunted  this  place,  but  saw  none,  h  seemed  rather  a  place  of,  resort  for  Faries  and  Genii,  than 

*  bears.* 

§  The  same  author  observ  es,  *  I  was  surprised  to  see  upon  the  banks  of  tills  river  (the  Tenglio) 
Roses  of  as  lively  a  red  as  any  that  are  in  our  garden 
I)  Tfie  other  H^.itlsphjre  • 

Ocen 
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^ceaij  itself  no  longer  can  resist 
The  buullngfury  ;   but,  in  all  its  rap;e 
Of  tempest,  taken  by  the  boundless  frost, 
]s  many  a  fathom  to  the  bottf)ra  chain'd, 
And  bid  to  roar  no  more  :  a  bleak  expanse, 
Shagg'd  o'er  with  wavy  rocks,  cheerless,  and  void 
Of  every  life,  that  from  the  dreary  months 
Flics  conscious  soutliward.     Miserable  they  1 
Who,  hi:re  entanp;led  in  the  gathering  ice. 
Take  the  last  look  of  their  descending  sun  ; 
\^>:lile,  full  of  deaih,  and  fierce  with  tenfold 

frost, 
Tlic   long,  long  night,    incnmbent  o'er    their 

heads. 
Falls  horrible.     Such  vi-a?  the  Briton  i  *  fate. 
As  witli   first  prow  (vvbat  have  not    Jiritons 

dar'd !) 
He  for  the  passage  songlit,  attempted  since 
So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  lo  be  shut 
J5y  jealous  Nature  with  eternal  bars. 
lii  these  fell  regions,  in  Ari:ina  caught. 
And  to  tl)e  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 
Immediate  seal'd,  he  with  his  hapless  crew, 
Each  full  exerted  at  his  several  task. 
Froze  into  statues:  to  the  cordage  giu'd 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm. 

Hard  l)y  these  shores,  where  scarce  his  freez- 
ing stream 
Rolls  the  wide  Oby,  live  the  last  of  jMen  ; 
And  halfTcnliveu'd  by  the  distant  sun, 
Tlv4'^  rears  and  ripens  ]\Jan,  as  well  as  plants, 
Here  human  Nature  wears  its  rudest  form. 
Deep  from  the  piercing  season  sunk  in  caves, 
Hereby  dull  fires,  and  with  tmjoyous  cheer. 
They  waste  the  tedious  gloom.      Imuicrs'd  in 

furs. 
Doze  the  gross  race.      Nor  sprighty  jest,  nor 

song. 
Nor  tende.ri>css  they  know  ;  nor  aught  of  life. 
Beyond  the  kindred  bears  that  stalks  without. 
Till  morn  at  length  her  roses  drooping  all, 
^heds   a  long   twilight  brightening  o'er   their 

fields, 
And  calls  the  qmver'd  savage  to  the  chare. 

What  cannot  active  governu)eut  perform. 
Nexv-moulding   man!      VV  idewstrelching  from 

these  shores, 
A  people  savage  from  remotest  time, 
A  huge  neglected  empire,  nnc  vast  Mr.ndy 
By  Heaven  inspir'd,  from  Gothic  darkness  call'd. 
Immortal  Peter  !  first  of  monarchs  !  He 
His  stubborn  country  tam'd,  her  rocks,  her  fens. 
Her  floods,  her  seas,  her  ill-submitling  sons  I 
And  while  the  fierce  Barbarian  he  subdu'd. 
To  more  exalted  soul  he  rais'd  the  Man. 
\-e  stiades  ofantient  heroes,  ye  who.  toil'd 
Thro'  long  successive  ages  to  build  up 
A  laboring  plan  of  state,  behold  at  once 
The  wonder  done  !  behold  the  matchless  prince! 
Who  left  his  riative  throne,  where  reigu'd  till 

then 
A  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  power  ; 


Who    greatly    spurn'd    the  slothful  pomp   of 

courts. 
And  roaming  every  laiid,  in  every  port. 
His  sceptre  laid  aside,  with  glorious  hand 
Unwearied  J^lying  the  mechanic  tool. 
Gathered  the  seeds  of  trade,  of  useful  arts. 
Of  civil  wisdom  and  of  martial  5.kill, 
Charg'd   with   the    stores  of  Europe  home  ho 

goes  ! 
Then  cities  rise  amid  lh'  illumln'd  w;istes ; 
O'er  joyless  des;irts  su)iies  I  he  rural  reign  : 
Far  distant  flood  to  flo(;d  is  social  jom'd  ; 
Th'  astonished  Iv.ixine  hears  the  baltic  roar  ; 
Proud  navies  ride  on  seas  that  never  foam'd 
With  daring  keel  before  ;  and  armies  stretch 
Karl)  w^ay  their  dazzling  files,  repressing  here 
The  fraiitic  Alexander  of  the  north, 
And  awing  there  stern  Othuuiii's  shrinking  sons, 
Sloth  flies  the  land  and  Ignorance,  and  Vice, 
Of  old  dishonor  {)roud  :   it  glows  around. 
Taught   by    the  lloyal  Hand  that  rous'd    the 

whole, 
One  scene  of  arts,  of  arms,  of  rising  trade  : 
For   what  his  wisdom  plann'd  his  power  en^ 

forc'd, 
More  potent  s:ill,  his  great  exam))le  show'd. 
ISluttering,  the  winds  at  «ve,  with  blunte^ 
point. 
Blow  hollow-bh^stenng  from  the  south,     Sub- 
du'd, 
The  frost  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw- 
Spotted  the  mountains  sihine ;    ^oose  sleet  de-. 

scends, 
And  floods  the  country  round.      Tli^    rivers 

swell, 
Of  bonds  impatient,     Sudden  from  the  hills. 
O'er  rocks  and  woods,  in  broad  brown  cata- 
racts, 
x\  thousand  snow-fed  torrents  shoot  at  oiice  ; 
And,    where  they  rush,    the   wide-resounding 

plain 
Is  left  one  slimy  w^ste.     'Those  svdlen  seas. 
That  wash  tk'  ungenial  jxde,  will  rest  no  more 
Beneath  the  shackles  of  the  niighty  north. 
But,  rousing  all  their  waves,  reSiisiless  heave  ; 
And  hark,  the  lengthening  roar  continuous  runsi 
i\thwart  the  rifted  deep  :  a,t  once  it  l)ur?ts. 
And  piles  a  thousand  mountains  t^  the  clouds. 
Ill  fares    the    bark    with    trembling   wretches 

charg'd. 
That,  toss'd  amid  the  floating  fragments^  moovs 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle. 
While   night  o'erwhehns  the  sea,  ^nd  honor 

looks 
More  horrible.     Can  human  force  endure 
Th'  assembled  mischiefs    that    besicg'd    th?n\ 

round } 
Heart-gnawing  hunger,  fainting  weariness. 
The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ice. 
Now  ceasing,  now  renew'd  with  louder  I'age, 
And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  nuiin. 
More  to  embroil  the  deep.  Leviathan, 
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Andliis  unwieldy  train,  in  flreadfnl  sport. 
Tempest  the  looscu'd  brine,  while    thro'    the 

gloom. 
Far  from  the  bleak  inhospitable  shore, 
lx)adin;^  th'  winds,  is  heard  the  hungry  howl 
Of  famish'd  monsters  there  anaitin^  wrecks. — 
Yet  Providence,  that  ever-wukiim  eye. 
Looks  down  with  pity  on  the  feeble  toil 
Of  mortals  lost  to  hope,  and  lights  them  safe. 
Thro'  :ill  this  dreary  labyrinth  of  fate. 

'Tis  done !    dread   JPlnler  spreads  his  latest 
gloom?, 
And  reigns  tremcntjous  o'er  the  confjner'd  y«ar. 
How^  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies  ! 
Now  dnnib  the  tunefnl !   IJorror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.     Behold,  fond  man  1 
See    here  thy  pictur'd  life  !  —  Pass  some    few- 
years. 
Thy   flowering  Spring  —  thy  Summer's  ardent 

strength  — 
Thy  sober  Autumn  fnding  into  age  — 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last, 
I  And  shuts  the  scene.     Ah!  whither  now  are 
i       '       fled 
:  Those   dreams    of   greatness  ?     those    unsolld 

hopes 
or  happiness?  tho?e  longings  after  fame? 
Those  restless  cares?  Those  busy  bustling  days? 
Those  gay  spent  festive  nights,  Avhose  veering 

thought, 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shar'd  thy  life, 
All  now  are  vanish'd  !   Virtue  soievm-vives. 
Immortal  never-failing  (VieTid  of  man. 
His  guide  to  happi-ness  on  high.  —  And  see  ! 
'Tis  come,    the  glorious    morn !    the   second 

birth 
Of  heaven  and  earth  !  awakening  nature  hears 
The  new  creating-world,  and  starts  to  life  ! 
In  every  heightened    form,    from    pain    and 

death 
For  ever  free.  — The  great  eternal  scheme, 
lnv(dvina:  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 
To  reason's  eye  refi n'd  clears  up  apace. 
\q  vaiidy  wise  !   ye  blind  presumptuous  !  now 
Confnmded  in  the  dust,  adore  that /)07.'(T, 
J\.w\  IVisdom  oft'  arrai'jjn'd:  see  now  the  cause, 
\V!iv  imassuming  worth  in  secret  liv'd 
And    dy'd    neglected :    why   the    good    man's 

share 
In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul ; 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pin'tl 
In  starving  solitude  :  while  luxvirv, 
In  palaces  lay  str.iining  her  low  tljought 
To    form    imreal    wants :    why    heaven-born 

truth. 
And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge  :  why  licens'd  pain. 
That  cruel  spoiler,  'that  end)Osonrd  foe, 
I'ubitter'd  all  our  bliss.  —  Ye  good  distress'<l  ! 
3  e  noble  few  1  who  here  uidjcnding  stand 
I'jciicath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  vonr  botmded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  Ui'.le  i»ut  detm'd  evil,  is  no  more  : 
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The  storms  of  TVinfry  time  Avill  qnlckly  pas?. 
And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all. 


TiCKELL. 
ViRC. 


§  153.  Kcnsirigton  Garden. 
Campos,  iibi  Trojnfuit. 

Where  Kensington  high  o'er  the  neighb'rin* 

lands 
'Midst  greens  and  sweets,  a  regal  fabric  stands. 
And  sees  each  spring  luxuriant  in  her  bowers, 
A  snow  of  blossoms,  and  a  wild  of  flowers. 
The  dames  f»f  Britain  oft  in  crowds  repair 
To  groves  and  lawns,  and  nnpollnted  air. 
Mere,   while  the  town  in  damj)s  and  darkncsS 

lies, 
They  breathe  in  sunshine,  and  see  azure  skies  ; 
Each   walk,    with    robes   of  various   dyes  be- 
spread. 
Seems  from  afar  a  moving  tulip-bed. 
Where  rich  brocades  and  glossy  damasks  grow. 
And  chints,  t!ie  rival  of  the  hhow'ry  bow. 
Here  England's  Daughter,    darling  of    the 
laud. 
Sometimes,  surrounded  w  ith  her  virgin  band, 
Gleanjs    through  the   shades.     She,    tow'ring 

o'er  the  rest. 
Stands  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind  confess'd, 
Form'd  to  gain  hearts,  that  Brunswick's  cause 

deny'd, 
And  charm  a  people  to  her  Father's  side. 
Long  have  these  groves  to  royal  guests  been 
known, 
Nor  Nassau  first  preferr'd  thetn  to  a  throne. 
P're  Norman  banners  wav'd  in  British  air; 
Eire  lordly  Hubba  vritii  the  golden  hair 
Four'd  in  his  Danes  ;  ere  elder  Julins  came  ; 
Or  Dardan  Brutus  gave  our  isle  a  name  ; 
A  prince  of  Albion's  lineage  grac'd  the  wood, 
rhe   scene  of  wars,  and  stain'd   with  lovers' 
blood. 
You,  who  through  gazing  crowds,  your  caj>- 
tive  throng. 
Throw  pang^  and  passions,  as  yon  move  along. 
Turn  on  the  left,  ye  fair,  your  radiant  eyes. 
Where  all  nnlevelled  the  i^ay  garden  lies  : 
If  generous  anguish  for  another's  pains 
E'er  heav'd  ycuir  hearts,  or  shiver'd  through 

your  veins. 
Look  down  attentive  on  the  pleasing  dale. 
And  listen  to  my  melancholy  tale. 

That  hollow  space,  where  now  in  living  rows. 
Line  above  line  the  yew'vS  sad  \erdure  grows. 
Was,  ere  the  planter's  hand  its  beauty  gave, 
A  common  pit,  a  rude  unfashion'd  cave ; 
The  landskip  now    so  sweet  you    well   may 

praise, 
But  far,  far  sweeter  in  its  antient  davs. 
Far  sweeter  was  it,  when  its  peopled  ground 
W^ith  fairy  dfunes  and  dazzling  t(jw'rs    was 

crown'd. 
VVhcre  in  the  midst  those  verdant  pillars  spring. 
Rose  tke  proud  palace  of  the  Ellin  king-, 

For 
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For  every  hedge  of  vegetable  green, 

In  hoy^ier  3-ears  a  crowded  street  was  sern, 

Nor  all  tb(»se  leaves,    that  now  the 


prospect 


those 

gr;ice, 
Could  match  t]ie  numbers  of  its  pigmy  race. 
What  org  d  this  mighty  empire  to  its  liite, 
A  tale  of  woe  and  wonder,  1  relate. 

When  Albion  rul'd  the  land,  whose  lineage 

came 
From  Neptune  mingling  with  a  mortal  dame. 
Their  midnight    pranks    the  sprightly   fairies 

play'd 
On  ev'ry  hill,  and  danc'd  in  every  shade. 
But,. foes  to  sun-shine,  most  they  took  delight 
In  dells  and  dales  conccal'd  from' human  sight: 
'I'herc  h«wd  their  houses  in  the  arching  rock; 
Or  scoop'd  the  bosom  of  the  blasted  oak  ; 
Or  heard,  o'ershadow-'d  by  some  shelving  hill. 
The  distant  murmurs  of  the  falling  rill. 
They,   rich   in   pilfer'd   spoils,    indulg'd    their 

mirth. 
And  plty'd  the  huge  wretched  sons  of  earth. 
Even   now,  'tis  said,  the  hinds  o'erhear  their 

strain, 
And  strive  to  view  their  airy  forms  in  vain  : 
They  to  their  cells  at  man's  approach  repair. 
Like  the  thy  leveret,  or  the  mother  hare, 
The  w  hilst  poor  mortals  startle  at  the  sound 
Of  unseen  footsteps  on  the 
Amid   this  -garden,  tijen 

grown. 
Stood  the  lov'd  seat  of  royal  Oberon. 
From  every  region  to  his  palace  pate 
Came  pe*rrs  and  princes  of  the  fairy  stale, 
Wlio,  rank'd  in  council  round  the  sacred  i.hac!e. 
Their  monarch's  will  and  great  hehe>ts  obey'd. 
From    Thames    fair    banks,    by  lofty   tow'rs 

adorn'd. 
With  loads  of  plunder  oft  his  chiefs  return'd  : 
Hence  in   proud  robes,  and  colors  bright  and 

gay,     , 
Shone  every  knight  and  every  lovely  fay. 
Whoe'er  on  Powell's  dazzling  stage  display'd, 
Hathfam'd  king  Pepin  and  his  court  surveyM, 
IVlay  guess,  if  old  by  modern  things  we  tra'ce. 
The  pumj)  and  splendor  of  the  fairy  race. 


launted  ground, 
with  woods  o'er- 


By 


fenc'd,    by    spells    encompass'd 


round. 

No  mortal  touch'd  this  interdicted  ground ; 
No  mortal  enter'd,  those  alone  who  came 
Stolen  from  the  couch  of  some  terrestrial  dame: 
For  oft  of  babes  they  robb'd  the  matron's  bed. 
And  left  some  sickly  changeling  in  their  stead. 

Jt  chanc'd  a  youth  of  Albion's  royal  blood 
Was  foster'd  here,  the  wonder  of  the  wood  ; 
Milkah,  for  wiles  above  her  jicers  renown'd, 
Deep-skill'd    in  charms    and   many  a    mystic 

sound. 
As  through  the  regal  dome  she  sought  for  prey, 
Obsevv'd  the  infanl  Albion  where  he  lay 
In  myntles  broider'd  o'er  with  gorgeous  pride, 
And  stole  him  from  the  sleeping;  mother's  side. 

Wlio  now  but  Milkah  triumphs  in  her  mind? 
Ah  wretched  nvmph,  to  future  evils  blind  ! 


The  lime  shall  come  when  thou  shalt  jlearly 

pay 
Thcthcti^  hard-hearted!  of  that  guilty  day : 
Tiiou  in  thy  turn  shalt  like  the  queen  repine. 
And  all  her  sorrows  doubled  shall  be  ihme  : 
He  who  adorns  thy  house,  the  lovely  boy 
Who  now^  adorns  it,  shall  at  length  destroy. 
Two  hundred  moons  in  their  pale  course  had 

seen 
The  gay  rob'd  fairies  glimmer  on  the  green. 
And    Albion   now    had   reach'd    in   youthful 

prime 
To  nineteen  years,  as  mortals  mcasiu'e  time. 
Flush'd  withresistlcss  charms  he  fir'd  to  love 
Each  nymph  and  little  Dryad  of  the  grove  ; 
For  skilful  JVIilkah  spar'd  not  to  employ 
Her  utmost  art  to  rear  the  princely  boy : 
Fach  sui)pl.e  limb  sheswath'd,  and  tender  bone, 
And  toti'.e  Flfm  standard  kept  htm  down  : 
She  robb'd  <hvarf-clders  of  their  fragrant  fruit. 
And  fed  him  early  with  the  daisy's  root. 
Whence  through  his  veins  the  powerful  juices 

ran. 
And  form'd  in  beauteous  miniature  the  Mun. 
Yetstiil,  two  inches'taller  than  the  rest. 
His  lafiy  port  his  human  birth  confess'd ; 
x\  foot  in  iicight,  how  stately  did  he  show  ! 
How  look  superior  on  the  crowd  below ! 
What  knight  hke  him  could  toss  the  rushy 

lance  ! 
Who  move  so  graceful  in  the  mazy  dance ! 
A  shape  so  nice,  or  features  half  so  fair, 
W'hnt  elf  could  boast !  or  such  a  flow  of  hair! 
Bright  Kenna  saw,  a  princess  born  to  reign. 
And  felt  the  charmer  burn  in  ever}'  vein. 
She,  heiress  lo  this  cujpire's  putent  lord, 
Prais'd   like   the  stars,    and   next    the   moon 

ador'd 
She,  wliom  at  distance  thrones  and  princedoms 

view'd. 
To  wdiom  proud  Oriel  and  Azur'el  su'd. 
In  her  high  palace  languish'd,  void  of  joy. 
And  pin'd  in  secret  for  a  mortal  boy. 

lie  too  was  smitten,  and  discrcetlr  strove, 
By  courtly  deeds  to  gain  the  ^■irgin's  love  ; 
For  her  he  cull'd  the  fairest  flowers  that  grew. 
Ere  morning  suns  had  driiin'd  their  fragrant 

dew ; 
He  chas'd  the  Iwrnet  in  his  mid-day  flight, 
And  brought  her  glow-worms  in  the  noon  of 

W  hen  on  ripe  fruit  she  cast  a  wishing  eye. 

Did  ever  Albion  think  the  tree  too  high  ? 

He  show'd  her  where  the  pregnant  goldfinch 

hung, 
And  the  wren-mother  brooding  o'er  her  young; 
To  her  tir  incription  on  their  eggs  he  rc'ad, 
(Admire,   ve  clerks,  the  youth  whom  Milkah 

bred!) 
To  lier  he  show'd  each  herb  of  ^irtuous  juice. 
Their  j)owcrs  distinguish'd,  and  describ'd  their 

use  : 
All  vain  their  prtwers,  alas !  to  Keiina  prove. 
And  well  stmg  Ovid,  There  s  no  hcrlfor  love. 

As 
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j;host,   cnlnmVl    from    reali 


\vheii  a 

below, 
Seeks  its  old  Irieiid  to  tell  some  secret  woe. 
The   poor  shade  shivering   stands,   and   must 

not  break 
His  painful  silence,  'till  the  mortal  speak  ; 
So  iar'd  it  with  the  little  love-sick  maid. 
Forbid  to  utter  what  licr  eyes  betray'd. 
He  saw  her  an<;uish,  atid  reveal'd  his  flame. 
And    spar'd    the   blushes    of   the    tongue-ty'd 

dame. 
The  day  would  fiil  nie,  should  I  reckon  o'er 
The   sighs   they  lavish'd,  and  the  oaths  they 

swore  J 
In    words    so  meliing,    that,   compar'd    with 

those,  ^ 

The  nicest  courtship  of  terrestrial  beaus 
WVouId  sound  like  compliments  from  country- 
V  clowns 

To  red-cheek  sweethearts  in  their  home-spun 

gowns. 
All  ill  a  lawn  of  many  a  various  hua, 
A  bed  of  flowers  (a  fairy  forest)  grew ; 
Twas  here  one  noon,  the  gaudiest  of  the  May, 
The  still,  the  secret,  silent  liour  of  day. 
Beneath  a  lofty  tulip's  ample  shade 
Sate  the  young  lover  and  th'  immortal  maid. 
They  thought  all  fairies  slept ;  ah  luckless  pair ! 
Hid,  but  in  vain,  in  the  sun's  noon-tide  glare! 
When  Albion  leaning  on  his  Kenna's  breast. 
Thus  all  the  softness  of  his  soul  express'd. 
*  All  things  are  hush'd.     The  sun's  meridian 

*  rays 

'  Veil  the  horizon  in  one  mighty  blaze  ; 

*  Nor  moon  nor  star  in  heav'n's  blue  arch  is 

*  seen 

*  With  kindly  rays  to  silver  o'er  the  green, 

*  Grateful  to  fairy  eyes  ;  they  secret  take 

*  Their  rest,  and  only  %v  retched  mortals  wake. 

*  This  dead  of  day  I  fly  to  thee  alone, 

*  A  world  to  me,  a  nmltitude  in  one. 

*  Oh  sweet  as  dew-drops   on    tiiese    flowery 

'  lawns, 
'  When  the  sky  opens  and  the  evening  dawns ! 

*  Straight  as  the  pink,    that    tow'rs   so  high 

*  in  air, 

*  Sttft  as  the  blue-bell !  as  the  daisy,  fiiir  ! 

*  Bleot  be  the  hour,  when  first  1  was  convey'd 

*  An  infant  captive  to  this  blissful  shade ! 

*  And  bless'd  the  hand  that  did  my  form  refine, 

*  And   shrunk   my  stature   to   a   match   with 

*  thine  1 

*  Glad  1  fur  thee  renounce  my  royal  birth, 

*  And  all  the  iriant-daujihters'of  the  earth. 

*  Thou,  if  ihy  breast  with  equal  ardor  burn, 

'  Renounce  thy  kind,    and  love  for  love  xe- 

*  turn. 

'  So  from  us  two,  combin'd  by  nuptial  ties, 

*  A  race  unknown  of  demi-gods  shall  rise. 

'  Oh  speak  my  love,  my  vows  with  vows  repay, 
'.And  sweetly  swear  my  rising  fears  away  1' 
To  whom  (the  shining  azure  of  her  eyes 
More  bris^htcn'd)  thus  th*  enamour'd  maid  re- 
plies. 


*  By  all  the  stars,    and    first    the    glorious 
'  moon, 
'  I  swear,  and  by  the  head  of  Oberon, 
'  A  dreadful  oatU  !  no  prince  of  fairy  line 

*  Shall  e'er  in  wedlock  plight  his  vows  witb 

*  mine. 

*  Where-c'er   my  footsteps  in    the  dance   ate 

*  seen, 

'  May  toadstools  rise,   aiid  mildews  blast  the 

*  green  I 

*  May  the  keen  east-wind   blight  my  fav'rite 

*  flowers, 

'  And  snakes   and  spotted  adders    haunt   my 

'  bowers ! 
'  Confin'd  whole  ages  in  an  hemlock  -hade, 

*  There  rather  pine  1  a  neglected  maid  ; 

'  Or  worse,  exil'd  from  Cynthia's  gentle  rays, 
'  Paich  in  the  sun  a  thousand  summer-days, 

*  Thau  any  prince,  a  prince  of  fairy  line, 

*  In   sacred    wedlock    plight    his    vows    wilh 

*  mine.' 

She  ended :  and  with  lips  of  rosy  hue 
Dipt  five  times  over  in  ambrosial  dew. 
Stifled    his  words.     When,    from  his    covert 

rear'd. 
The  frowning  brow  of  Oberon  ap{)ear'd. 
A  sun-flower's  trunk  was  near,  whence  (killing 

sight !) 
The  monarch  issu'd,  half  an  ell  in  height : 
Full  on  the  pair  a  furious  look  he  cast. 
Nor  sjioke,  but  gave  his  bugle-horn  a  blast. 
That  through  the  woodland   echo'd   far  and 

wide. 
And  drew  a  swarm  of  subjects  to  his  side. 
A  hundred  chosen  kni^Mts,  in  war  renovvn'd. 
Drive  Albion  banish'd  from  the  sacred  ground; 
And  twice  ten  myriads  guard  the  bright  alxides. 
Where  the  proud  king,  among  his  demi  gods. 
For  Kenna's  sudden  bridal  bids  |)repare. 
And  to  Azuriel  gives  the  weejiing  fair. 

[{  fame  in  arms,  wiih  antient    birth  com- 
bin'd. 
And  faultless  beauty,  and  a  spotless  mind. 
To  love  and  praise  can  generous  souls  incline. 
That  love,  Azuriel,  and  that  praise  were  thine. 
Blood,  only  less  than  royrd,  fiU'd  thy  veins, 
Proud  was  thy  roof,  and  large  thy  fair  domains. . 
Where  now  the  skies  high  Holland-house  in- 
vades, 
And    short-liv'd   Warwick    sadden'd    all    the 

shades. 
Thy  dwelling  stood  ;  nor  did  in  him  aftbrd 
A  noble  owner,  or  a  lovelier  lord. 
For  thee  an  hundred  fields  produc'd  their  store. 
And  by  thai  name  ten  thousatid  \ ar.sals  svvore  ; 
So  lov'd  thy  name,    thai,   at  their  monarch's 

choice 
All  Fairy  sho\ited  with  a  gen'ral  voice. 

Oriel  alone  a  secret  rage  supprcss'ti 
Tl'.at  from  his  bosom  heav'd  the  golden  vest. 
Along  the  banks  of  Thame  b.is  empire  ran. 
Wide,  was  his  range,  and  populous  liis  clan. 
When  clcanjy  servants,  it  wo  truit  {j1«1  tales. 
Besides  their  ^vages,  had  good  fairy  \aiU,, 

Whole 
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Whole  heaps  of  siher  tokens,  nightly  paid 
The  caretiil  wife  or  the  neat  dairy-iuaid, 
Sunk,  not  his  stores,  witii  smiles  and  powerful 

bribes 
He  gaiii'd  the  leaders  of  his  neighbour  tribes. 
And  ere  tlie   night  the  llicc    of    heav'n    had 

cliana;'d. 
Beneath  his  banners  half  the  fairies  rangM. 
Mean-while  driv'ti  back  to   earth,  a  lonely 

^vay 
The  cheerless  Albion  \vander\l  half  the  day. 
Along,  long  journey,  choak'd  with  brakes  and 

tiiorns, 
Ill-measur'd  by  ten  thousand  barley-corns. 
Tir'd  out  at  length,  a  spreading  stream  he  spy'd 
Fed  by  old  Thainc,  a  daughter  of  ihe  tide  : 
Twas  then  a  spreading  stream,  tliough  now,  its 

fame 
Obscur'd,  it  bears  the  creek's  inglorious  name. 
And  creeps,  as  through  contracted  bounds  it 

strays, 
A  leap  for  boys  in  these  dcgen'ratc  days. 

On  the  clear  crystal's  verdant  bank  he  stood, 
And  thrice  look'd  backward  on  the  fatal  Avood, 
And  thrice  he  groan'd,  and  thrice  "he  beat  his 

breast. 
And  thus  in  tears  his  kindred  godsaddress'd. 
*  If  true,  ye  vvat'rv  powers,  my  lineage  came 

•  From  NejUune  mingling  with  a  mortal  dame; 

•  Down    to    his    court,    with    coral  garlands 

*  crowu'd, 

•  Through  all  your  grottoes  waft  my  plaintive 

*  soimd, 

«  And  urge  the  god,  whose  trident  shakes  the 

*  earth, 

•  T<»  grace  his  offspring,  atul  assert  my  birth.* 

He  said.     A  jjentle  Naiad  heard  his  pray'r. 
And,  toueh'd  with  pity  for  a  lover's  care, 
Shoots  to  the  sea,  where  low  beneath  the  tides 
Old  Neptune  in  tii'  unfathom'd  depth  resides. 
Rous'd  at  the  news,  the  sea's  stern  sultan  swore 
Revenge,  and  scarce  from  present  arms  forbore  ; 
}hn  first  the  nymph  his  harbinger  he  sends. 
And  to  her  care  his  fav'rite  boy  coumiends. 

As  through  the  Thames  her  backward  course 
she  guides. 
Driven  up  his  current  by  the  refluent  tides, 
Along  his  banks  the  ()igmy  legions  spread 
She  spies,  and  haughty  Oriel  at  their  head. 
Soon  with  wroDg'd  Albion's  wame  the  host  site 

fires. 
And  counts  the  ocean's  god  among  his  sires  ; 

•  The   ocean's    god,   by    whom  shall  be  o'er- 

*  thrown 

•  (Styx  heard  his  oath)  the  tyrant  Oberon. 

•  See  here  beneath  a  toadstool's  deadly  gloom 

•  Lies  Albion :    lliin    the    Fates  your    leader 

*  doom. 

•  Hear  and  obey;  'tis  Neptune's  powerful  call, 

•  By  him  Azuriei  aud  hii  kingihall  fall.' 
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Slie  said.     They  bow'd  :  and  on  their  siiield 

ui)-bore 
With  shouts  their  new-saluted  emperor. 
Even  Oriel  smil'd  :  at  least  to  smile  he  strove. 
And  ho{>cs  of  vengeance  triumph'd  over  love. 
See  now  ilie  mourner  of  the  lonely  shade 
By  gods  protected,  and  by  hosts,  obey'd, 
A  slave,  a  chief,  by  fickle  F«)Ttune's  play, 
In  the  short  course  of  one  revolving  day, 
Vv'hat  wonder  if  the  youth,  so  strangely  blest, 
Felt  his  heart  Hutter  in  his  little  breast'! 
His  thick-embatiel'd  troops,  vvith  secret  pride. 
He  views  extended  half  an  acre  wide  ; 
More  li^^ht  he  treads,  more  tall  beseems  to  rise. 
And  struts  a  straw-breadth  nearer  to  the  skies, 
O  for  thy  Muse*,  great  Bard,  whose  lofty 

strains 
In  battle  join'd  the  Pv?~.*^.ies  and  the  Cranes  ! 
Each  gaudy  kniglit,  had  I  that  warmth  divine. 
Each  color'd  legion  in  my  verse  should  shine. 
But  simple  I,  and  innocent  of  art, 
The  talc,  thatsooth'd  my  infant  years,  impart, 
The  tale  1  heard  whole  winter  eves,  vmtir'd. 
And  sing  the  battles,  that  my  nurse  inspir'd. 
Now   the   shrill   corn-pipes,   echoing    loud 

to  arms. 
To  rank  and  file  reduce  the  straggling  swarms. 
Thick  rows   of   spears  at  once    with    sudden 

glare, 
A  grove  of  needles,  glitter  in  the  air; 
Loose  in  the    wind   small    ribbon    streamers 

How, 
Dipt  in  all  colors  of  the  hcav'nly  bow. 
And  the  gay  host,  that  now  its  march  pursues. 
Gleams  o cr  the  meadows  in  a  thousand  hues. 

On  Buda's  plains  thus  formidably  bright. 
Shone  Asia's  sons,  ajilcasing  dreadful  sight. 
In  various  robes  their  silken  troops  were  seen. 
The  blue,  the  red,  and  pronhet's  sacred  green  : 
When  blooming  Brunsw  ick  near  the  Danube's 

Hood, 
First  stain'd  his    maiden    sword    in    Turkish 

blood. 
Unseen  and  silent  march  the  slow  brigades 
Through    pathless    wilds,     and    unfrequented 

shades. 
In  hope  already,  vanquish'd  l)y  surprise. 
In  Albion's  power  the  fairy  empire  lies; 
Already  has  he  scis'd  on  Keniia's  charms. 
And  the  glad  beauty  trembles  in  his  arms. 
The  march  concludes  ;  and  now  in  prospect 

near. 
But    fetic'd    with    arms,    the    hostile    towers 

appear : 
For  Oberon,  or  Druids  falsely  sing. 
Wore  his  prime  visir  in  a  magic  ring, 
A  subtle  s})right,  that  opening  plots  foretold 
By  sudden  dimness  on  the  lieamy  gold. 
Hence,  in  a  crescent  forin'd,  his  legions  bright 
With  beating  bosoms  wailed  for  the  fight  j 
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To  charge  their  foes  they  march,  a  glitl'ring 

l)and, 
And  in  their  van  doth  bold  Azuriel  stand. 
What    rage  that  hour   dotli   Albion's   sotd 

J)OSSCSS, 

Let  cliiefs  imagine,  and  let  lovers  guess! 
Forth  issuing  from  his  ranks,  ihalstro\ein  vain 
To    check  his    course,  athwart    the  dreadful 

plain 
He  strides  indignant :  and  with  haughty  cries 
To  single  fight  ihe  fairy  prince  defies. 

Forl)ear,  rash  youth,  ih'  unequal  war  to  try  ; 
l^or,  sjjrung  from  mortals,  with  immortals  \ic. 
No  god  stands  ready  to  avert  thy  doom, 
Nor  yet  thy  grandsirc  of  the  waves  is  come. 
My  wortis  are  vain  —  no  words  the  wretch  can 

move, 
By  beauty  dazzled,  and  bewltch'd  by  love  : 
He  longs,  he  burns  lo  win  the  glorious  prize. 
And  seo6  no  danger,  while  he  sees  her  eyes. 

Now  from  each  host  the  eager  warrior  start, 
And  furious  Albion  flings  his  hasty  dart : 
'Tvvas  fcaiher'd  from  the  bee's  transparent  wing, 
And  its  shaft  ended  in  a  hornet's  sling  ; 
But,  tosa'd  in  rage,  ii  flew  without  a  wound. 
High  o'er  the  foe,    and   guihltis   pierc'd  the 

ground. 
Not  so  Azuriel's  :  with  unerring  aim 
Too  near  the  needle-pointed  javelin  came, 
Drove  through  the  seven-fold  shield  and  silken 

vest, 
And  lightly  ras'd  the  lover's  ivory  breast. 
Ilous'd  at  the  smart,  and  rising  to  the  blow, 
With  his  keen  sword  he  cleaves  his  fairy  foe. 
Sheer  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist  he  cleaves. 
And  of  one  arm  the  tott'ring  trunk  bereave*. 
His  useless   steel  brave  Albion    wields    no 

more. 
But  sternly  smiles,  and  thinks  the  combat  o'er ; 
So  had  it  been,  had  aught  of  mortal  strain. 
Or  less  than  fairy  felt  the  deadly  pain. 
But  empyreal  forms,  howe'er  in  sight 
Gii^h'd  and  dismember'd,  easily  unite.  • 
As  some  frail  cup  of  China's  purest  mold. 
With    azure    varnish'd,    and     bedrop'd    with 

gold. 
Though  broke,  if  cur'd  by  some  nice  virgin's 

bands, 
In  its  old  strength  and  pristine  beauty  stands  ; 
Tlie  tunmlts  of  the  boiling  Bohea  braves. 
And  holds  secure  the  Conee's  sable  waves  : 
So  did  Azuriel's  arm,  if  fame  say  true. 
Rejoin  the  vital  trunk  whence  first  it  grew  ; 
And,  whilst  in  wonder  fix'd  poor  Albion  stood, 
Plung'd  the  curs'd  aabrc  in  his  heart's  warm 

blood. 
The  golden  broidery  tender  Milkah  wove. 
The  breast  to  Kenna  sacred  and  to  love, 
Lie  rent  and  mangled  :  and  the  gaping  w'ound 
Pours  out  a  flood  of  purj)le  on  the  ground. 
The  jc'tty  lustre  sickens  in  his  eyes  ; 
On  his  cold  cheek?  the  bloomy  ffeshness  dies} 

*  Oh  Kenna,  Kenna,  thrice  he  try'd  to  say, 

*  Kfjina,  farewell ;'  and  sigli'd  hii  soul  away. 
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His  fall   the  Dryads,  with  loud  shrieks  de- 
plore. 
By  sister  Naiads  echo'd  from  the  shore. 
Thence  down  to  Neptune's  secret  realms  con- 

vey'd, 
Through  grots  and  glooms,  and  many  a  coml 

shade. 
The  sea's  great  sire,    with  looks  denouncing 

war. 
The  trident  shakes,  and  mounts  the  pearly  carr: 
V\  ith  one  stern   frown    the  w  ide-spread  deep 

deforms. 
And  works  the  maddcn'd  ocean  into  storms. 
O'er  foaming  mountains,  and  through  bursting 

tides. 
Now  high,  now  low,  the  bounding    chariot 

rides, 
'Till  through^ the  Thames  in  a  loud  whirlwind's 

roar 
It  shoots,  and  lands  him  on  the  destin'd  shore. 
Now  fix'd  on  earth  his  tovv'ring  stature  stood, 
livuig  o'er  the  mountains,   and  o'erlook'd  the 

\vood. 
To  Brnmpton's  grove  one  au'jile  stride  he  took, 
(The  valleys  trembled,  and  ilie  forest  shook) 
The  next  huge  step  reach'd  the  devoted  shade. 
Where  choak'd  in  blood  was  wretched  Albion 

laid  ; 
Where  now  the  vanquish'd,  with  the  victors 

join'd, 
Beneatli  the  regal  banners  stood  combin'd. 
Th'  embattled  dwarfs  with  rage  and  scorn 

he  past. 
And  on  their  town  his  eye  vindictive  cast : 
Its  deep  foundations  its  strong  trident  cleaves. 
And  high  in  air  th'  uprooted  empire  heaves  ; 
On  his  broad  engine  the  vast  ruin  hung. 
Which  OB  tlie  foe  with  force  divine  he  Hung  ; 
Aghast  the  legions  in  th'  approaching  shade, 
Th'  inverted  spires  and  rockmg  domes  survey 'd. 
That  (lownwiU"d  tumbling  on  the  host  below 
Crush'd  the  whole  nation  atone  dreadful  blow. 
Towers,  arms,  nymphs,  warriors,  are  together 

lost, 
And  a  whole  empire  falls  to  sooth  sad  Albion'* 

ghost. 
Such  was  the  period,  long  restrain'd  by  Fate, 
And  such  the  downfal  of  the  fairy  state. 
This  dale,  a  pleasing  region,  not  noblest. 
This  dale   possess'd  ihey ;    and  had  still  posr 

sess'd. 
Had  not  their  monarch,  with  a  father's  pride. 
Rent  from  her  lord  th'  inviolable  bride. 
Rash  to  dissolve  the  contract  seal'd  above, 
The  solemn  vows  and  sacred  bonds  of  love. 
Now,  where  his  elves  so  brightly  danc'd  the 

round. 
No  violet  breathes,  nor  daisy  paints  the  ground  ; 
His  towers  and  people  fill  one  common  grave, 
A  shapeless  ruin,  and  a  barren  cave. 

Beiicath  huge  hills  of  smoaking  piles  he  lay 
Stim'd  and  confounded  a  whole  summer's  day. 
At  length  awak'd  (for  what  can  long  restrain 
Unbodv'd  spirits  !'  but  awak'd  in  pjin  : 

And 
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And  as  lie  saw  the  dcsolalcd  wood, 

And  the  dark  den  where,  oucehis  eaipirc  stood, 

Grief  chill'd  his  heart :  to  his  half-open'd  eyes 

In  everv  oak  a  Neptune  seem'd  to  rise  : 

He  flecf:  and  left,  with  uU  his  ireinbhng  peers, 

The  long  possession  of  a   hoiisand  years. 

Thro'  bush,   thro'  brake,  tiiio'  groves  and 
gloomy  dales, 
Thro'  dank  and  dry,  o'er  streams  and  flowery 

vales. 
Direct  they  fled  ;  hut  often  look'd  behind. 
And  sLop'd  and  startled  at  each  rustling  wind. 
Wing'd  with  like  tear,  his  abdicated  bands 
Disperse,  and  wander  into  diflereiit  lands  ; 
Part  did  beneath  the  Peak's  deep  caverns  lie. 
In  silent  glooms  impervious  to  the  sky  ; 
Part  on  fair  Avon's  margin  seek  rej)ose, 
Whose  stream  o'er  Britain's  nudmost  region 

flows. 
Where  formidable  Neptune  never  came, 
And  *eas  and  oceans  are  but  known  by  fame  ; 
Somt  CO  dark  w^oods  and  seoi'et  shades  retreat. 
And  some  on  mountains  choose  their  airy  seat. 
There  haply  by  the  ruddy  damsel  seen. 
Or  shepherd -boy,  they  featly  foot  the  green. 
While  from  iheir  steps  a  circling  verdure  sp.rings; 
But  ily  from  towns,  and  dread  the  courts  of 
kings. 
Mean-while  sad  Kenna,    loth  to    quit  the 
grove. 
Hung  o'er  the  body  of  her  breathless  love, 
TiVd every  art  (vain  arts  !)  to  change  his  doom, 
And  vovv'd  (vain  vows!)  to  join  him  in  the 

tomb. 
What  cou'd  she  do?  the  Fates  alike  deny 
The  dead  to  live,  or  fairv  fornis  to  die. 

All  herb  there  grows  (the  same  old  *  Homer 
tells 
Ulysses  bore  to  rival  Circe's  spells) 
lis  root  is  e'uon-black,  but  sends  to  light 
A  <=tem  that  bends  with  flow'ret'^  niilky  white, 
Moly  the  ],^lant,  which  gods  and  fairies  know. 
Bat  secret  kept  from  mortal  men  below. 
On  his  pale  limbs  its  virtuous  juice  she  shed. 
And  murmur'd  mystic  numbers  o'er  the  dead. 
When  \o  I  the  little  shape  by  magic  power 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracted  to  a  flower  ; 
A  flower,  that  first  in  this  sweet  garden  smil'd. 
To  virgins  sacred,  and  the  Snow-drop  styl'd. 
The  new-born  plant  with  sweet  regret  she 
view'd, 
Warm'd  with  her  sighs,  and  with  Iter  tears  be- 

dcw'd. 
Its  ripen'd  seeds  from  bank  to  bank  convey'd. 
And  with  her  lover  whitcn'd  half  the  shade. 
Thus  won  from  death  each  spring^she  sees  him 

grow,, 
And  glories  in  the  vegetable  snow, 
Which  now  increas'd  through  wide  Britannia's 

plains. 
Its  parent's  warmth  and  spotless  name  retains; 


First  leader  of  the  flowery  race  aspires. 
And  foremost  catches  the  sun's  genial  fires, 
'Midst   frosts  and  snows  triumphant  dareg  ap- 
pear. 
Mingles  the  seasons,  and  leads  on  the  year. 

Deserted  now  of  all  the  pigmy  race. 
Nor  man  nor  fairy  touch'd  this  guilty  place. 
In  heajjs  on  heaps,  for  many  a  rolling  age, 
It  lav  accurs'd,  the  mark  of  Neptune's  rage  ; 
'Till  great  Nassau  reeloath'd  the  desart  shade. 
Thence  sacred  to  Britannia's  monarchs  made. 
'Twas  then  the  green-rob'd  nymph,  fair  Kenna^, 

came 
(Kenna  that  gave   the    neighb'ring   town    its 

name) 
Proud  when  she  saw  th'  ennobled  garden  shine 
With  nymphs  and  heroes  of  her  lover's  line. 
She  vovv'd  to  grace  the  mansions  once  her  own. 
And  picture  out  in  i)lants  the  fairy  town. 
To  far-fam'd  \A'ise  her  flight  nnseen  she  sped. 
And  with  gay  prospects  fiU'd    the  craftsman's 

head. 
Soft  in  his  fancy  drew  a  pleasing  scheme. 
And  plan'd  that  landskip  in  a  morning  dream. 

With  the  sweet  view  the  sire  of  gardens  tir'd^. 
Attempts  the  labor  by  the  nymph  inspir'd. 
The  walls  and  streets  in  rows  of  yew  designs, 
And  forms  the  town  in  all  its  antient  lines  ; 
The  corner  trees  he  lifts  more  high  in  air. 
And  girds  the  palace  n-ith  a  verdant  square  : 
Nor  knows,  while  round  he  views  the  rising. 

scenes, 
He  builds  a  city  as  he  plants  his  greens. 

VViih  a  sad  pleasure  the  aerial  maid 
This  image  of  her  antient  realm  survcy'd  ; 
How  chang'd',  how  fallen  from  its  primceval 

pride  ! 
Vet  hcreeacli  moon,  the  hour  her  lover  dy'd. 
Each  moon  his  solemn  obsequies  she  pays', 
And  leads  the    dance  beneath  pale  Cynthia's 

rays ; 
Pleas'd  in  the  shades  to  head  her  fairy  train, 
And  grace  the  groves  where  Albion's  kinsmen 
rciun. 


§  \54.     A  Moral  Epistle. 

TimouaH  the  wild  maze  of  life's  still  varying 

j)lan, 
Bliss  is  alone  th'imp?)rtant  task  of  man. 
AH  else  is  trifling,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
A  Newton's  labors,  or  an  infant's  play  ; 
W  hcther  this  vainly  wastes  th'  unheeded  sun. 
Or  those  more  vainly  mark  the  course  it  run  ; 
For  of  the  two,  sure  smaller  i%  the  fault. 
To  err  unthinking,  than  to  err  with  thought ;  \ 
But  if,  like  them,  we  still  must  trifles  use, 
Harniless    at   least,   like  theirs,    he  those  wc 

choose. 
Enough  it  is  that  reason  blames  the  choice. 
Join  not  to  her's  the  wretch's  plainiise  voice  j 
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Be  fdlly  free  from  guilt :  let  foplings  play. 
Or  write,  or  talk,  or  dress,  or  dit;  away. 
Let  those,  if  huch  there  be,  whose  giant-mind 
Superior  tow'rs  above  ihcir  pigmy  kind. 
Unaided  and  alone,  the  realms  explore. 
Where   hail  and  snow   renew  their  treasured 

store*. 
Lo !  heav'n  s|)reads  all  Its  stars  j  let  those  ex- 
plain. 
What  balanc'd  pow'rs  the  rolling  orbs  sustain ; 
Nor  in  more  huniblc  »calei,  pernicious  weigh 
Sense,  justice,  truth,  against  seducing  pay. 
So  distant  regions  siiall  employ  iheir  thought. 
And  spotless  sciiates  here  remain  unbought. 
Well  had  great  f  Charles,  by  early  want  in- 
spir'd. 
With  warring  puppets,  guililess  praise  acquir'd; 
So  would  that  flame  have  mimic  fights  engag'd. 
Which,  fann'd  by  pow'r,  o'er  wasted  nations 
rag'd. 
Curs'd  be  the  wretch,  should  all  the  mouths 
'     of  fame, 
•  jWide  o'er  the  world  his  deathless  deeds  pro- 
[  claim, 

^\ho  like  a  baneful  comet  spreads  his  blaze, 
W'hile  trembling  crowds  in  stupid'w»;nder  gaze ; 
;vVhose  potent  talents  serve  his  lawless  will, 
,  Which  turns  each  virtue  to  a  public  ill, 
;W^ith(Hreful  rage  perverted  right  employs, 
lAiidheav'n's  great  ends  with  heav'n's  best  means 

destroys. 
The  praise  of  pow'r  is  his,  whose  hand  sup- 
plies 
Fire  to  the  bold,  and  prudence  to  the  wise ; 
While  man  this  only  real  merit  knows. 
Fitly  to  use  the  gifts  which  heav'n  bestows  : 
If  savage  valor  be  his  vaunted  fame,  ' 
The  mountain-lion  shall  dispute  his  claim  : 
Or,  if  perfidious  wiles  deserve  applause, 
Through  slighted  vows,  and  violated  laws  ; 
The  subtle  plotter's  title  stands  confess'd, 
AVhose  dagger  gores  the  trusiing  tyrant's  breast. 
And  sure  the  villain  less  deserves  his  fate. 
Who  stabs  one  wretch,  than  he  who  stabs  a 

state. 
Now,  mighty  hero  !  boast  thy  dear  delights, 
The  price  of  toilsome  days  and  sleepless  nights ; 
Say,  canst  thou  aught  in  purple  grandeur  find. 
Sweet  as  the  slumbers  of  the  lowlv  hind? 
Better  are  ye,  the  youthful  and  the  gay. 
Who  jocund  rove  through  pleasure's  'flowVy 

.    way ! 
Yet  seek  not  there  for  bliss !  your  toil  were  vain^ 
(And  disappointed  toil  is  double  pain) 
Thougli  from    the  living  fount  your  nectar- 

bowls 
pour  the  soft  balm  upon  your  thirsty  souls ; 
Though  pure  the  spring,  though  every  draught 
sincere, 
'^y  pain  unbitter'd,  and  unpaJl'd  by  fear; 


Though  all  were  full  as  high  as  thought  can 

soar, 
'Til!  fancy  fires,  and  wishes  crave  no  more  : 
Let  lovely  vvom".»  artless  charms  disj>lay, 
VVhere  truth  and  goodness  bask  in  beauty's  ray; 
Letheav'nly  melody  luxuriant  float 
In  swelling  sounds,   and  breathe  the  melting 

note  ; 
Ixit  gen'rous  wines  enliv'ning  thoughts  inspire. 
While  social  conv<^rse  sooths  the  genial  fire  : 
If  aught  can  yet  more  potent  charms  dispense. 
Some  stronger  rapture,  some  sublimer  sense  ; 
Be  these  en  joy 'd.  — Then  from  the  crowd  arise 
Some  chief,  in  life's  full  pride  maturely  wise, 
iiv'n  you,  my  Lord,  with  liilcs,  h(,inorsgrac*d, 
And  higher  still  by  native  merit  plac'd  : 
By  stinted  talents  to  no  s|)hcre  contin'd, 
Free  ranging  evcrv  jirovince  ol"  the  mind  : 
Equally  tit,  a  nation's  weight  to  bear. 
Or  shine  in  circles  of  ihe  young  aud  fair  ; 
In  grave  debates  instructed  seuatifs  move. 
Or  melt  the  glowing  dame  to  mutual  love. 
To  heighten  these,  let  conscious  worth  infuse 
Sweet  ease,   and  smiling   mirth   th*  inspiring 

Muse. 
Then  answer,  thou  of  every  gift  possess'd. 
Say,  from  thy  soul,  art  thou  sincerely  blest !     ? 
To  various  objects  wherefore  dost  thou  range  ? 
Pleasure  must  cease,    ere    man   can   wish    to 

change. 
Hast  thon  not  quitted  Flaccus'  sacred  lay. 
To  talk  with  Bavius,  or  with  Flavia  play  ; 
When  wasted  nature  shuns  the  large  expeucc 


Of  deep  atteiuion  to  exalted  sense  I 
Precarious  buss !  which  soon,  wh 


hich  oft  mus^ 


clo 
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sense  the  blessing  must  em- 


And  which  how  few,  how  very  few*  enjoy  ! 

Say,   is  there  aught,  on  which,  completely 
blest, 
Fearless  and  full  the  raptur'd  mind  may  rest? 
Is  there  aughi  constant?  Or,  if  such  there  be. 
Can  varving  man  be  plcas'd  with  constancy? 
Mark  then  what 

ploy! 

The  senses  change,  and  loath  accustom'd  joy  : 
Eden  in  vain  immortal  sweets  displays, 
if  the  taste  sickens,  or  our  frame  decyys. 

The  range  of  life  contracted  limits  bound  ; 
Yet  morecohfin'd  is  pleasure's  faithless  round  : 
Fair  op'ning  to  the  sight,  when  first  we  run. 
But,  ah  !  how  alier'd,  when  again  begun  ! 
Whtii  tir'd  we  view  the  same  known  prospect 

o'er. 
And  lagging,  tread  the  steps  wc  trod  before. 


Now 


clogj^^d 
flows, 


with  spleen,   the    lazy   current 


Through  doubts,  and  fears,  and  self- augmenting 

v\  oes  ; 
'Till  sated,  loathing,  hopflcs«5  hereof  bliss. 
Some  plunge  to  seek,  it  into  death's  abyss. 


*  Job,  chap,  xxxvjii. 

f  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  in  his  retirement  amused  himself  with  puppets. 
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all    superfluous 

stings, 
The    sharpest    is    that   knowledge    xvhich   it 

brings, 
Enjoj'itirnt  purcha?*fl  rtinkes  its  object  known, 
And  then,  alas  !  each  soft  illusion's  fiown  : 
Love's  prOmis'd  sweet,  ambition's  lofty  scheme, 
The  painter's  image,  and  the  poet's  theme. 
•  /J'hesc,  in  perspective  fair  exalted  high, 
Attract  with  scfeming  charms  the  distant  eye  ; 
But  when  by  envious  Fortune  plac'd  too  nedr. 
Mis-shapen  forms,  and  grosser  tints  appear : 
Where  lovely  Verius  led  hef  bedutcous  train. 
Some  fiend  gigantic  holds  her  monstrous  reign  ; 
Gtjowns,  sceptfes,  laurels  are  coufnsdy  strow'd, 
A  wild,  deform'd,  Unmeaning,  heavy  load. 
Some  pleasur'es  here   with  sparing  hand  are 

That  sons  of  earth  should  taste  their  promisM 

hesv'n ; 
^ni  what  was  meant  to  urge  us  to  the  chace, 
Is'ow  stops,  or'  side  way  turns  our  devious  race  : 
n^ough  still  to  make  the  destin'd  course  more 

plain. 
Thick  are  our  erring  paths  beset  with  pain; 
Nor  has  one  object  equal  charms  to  prove 
The  fitting  centre  of  our  restless  love. 
And  when  tlie  great  Creator's  will  had  join'd. 
Unequal  pair!  the  body  .Knd  the  mind, 
Lest  the  proud  spirit  should  neglect  her  clay, 
lie  bade  corporeal  objects  thought  convey  ; 
Each  strong  sensation  to  the  soul  impart, 
Ecstatic  transport  or  afflicting  smart  : 
By  that  entic'd,  the  useful  she  ei^oys  ; 
By  this  dclcrr'd,  she  flics  whate'er  destroys : 
Hence  from  the  dagger's  point  sharp  anguish 

Hows, 
And  the  soft  couch  is  spread  with  sweet  repose. 
In  something  frail,  though  gen'ral  this  de- 
sign ,= 
For  some  exceptions  every  rule  confine  : 
Yet  few  were  they,  while  nature's  genuine  store 
Supply'd  our  wants,  nor  man  yet  sought  for 

more ; 
F/erd iff' rent  mixtures  left  no  form  the  same. 
And  vicious  habits  chang'd  our  sickly  frame. 
Now  subtle  art  may  gild  the  venom'(i  pill. 
And  bait  with  soothing  s\feets  destructive  ill. 
To  narrow  self  heav'n's  impulse  uuconfin'd 
Diffusive  reigns,  and  takes  in  all  our  kind. 
Tile  smile  otjoy  reflected  joy  imparts  ; 
The  wretch's  groans  pierce  sympathising  hearts. 
Yet  not  alike  are  all  conjoin'd  with  all, 
Nor  throng  xvith  rival  heat  to  nature's  call  : 
Bv  varying  instinct  <iifferent  ties  are  known. 
While  love  superior  points  to  each  his  own  ; 
Those  next  the  reach  of  our  assisting  hands. 
And  those  to  wh»m  we're  link'd  by  kindred 

bands ; 
Those  who  most  want,  and  best  deserve  our 

care, 
In  warmer  streams  tlie  sacrorl  influence  share  ; 


Ambrosial  sweets  her  infant's  Hp  distils, 
While  through  the  motlier's  heart  quick  rap- 
ture thrills. 
The  social  fires  friend,  servmit,  neighbour  claim, 
Which  blaze  collected  in  the  patriot's  flame  : 
Hence  Britain  throbs  superior  in  thy  soulj 
Nor  idly  wak'st  thou  for  the  distant  pofe. 

Yet  farther  still  the  saving  in9tin(irt  moves, 
And  to  the  future  wide  extends  our  loves  ; 
Glows  in  our  bosoms  for  an  unborn  race, 
And  warms  us  mutual  to  the  kind  embrace. 
For  this,  tt)  man  was  giv'n  the  graceful  air  ; 
For  this,  was  woman  form'd  divinely  fair. 

But  now  to  pleasure  sensual  views  confin'd. 
Reach  not  the  use^  for  which  it  was  design'd  : 
To  this  one  point  our  hopes,  our  wishes  tend. 
And  thus  mistake  the  motive  for  the  end. 
Whate'er  sensations  from  enjoyment  flow. 
Our  erring  thought  to  matter's  force  would 

owe  ; 
To  that  ascribe  our  pleasures  and  our  pains, 
And  blindly  for  the  cause  mistake  the  means  j 
In  od'rous  meads  the  vernal  gale  we  praise. 
Or  dread  the  storm ,  that  blows  the  w  int'ry  seas  J 
While  he  's  unheeded,  who  alone  can  move, 
Claims  all  our  fears,  and  merits  all  our  love  ; 
Alone  to  souls  can  sense  and  tliought  convey, 
Throngh '  the  dark  mansions  of  surrounding 
clay. 
Man,  part  from  heav'n,  and  part  from  hum- 
ble earth, 
A  motley  substance,  takes  his  various  birth  ; 
Close   link'd    to   both,   he  hangs  in   difF'rent 

chains, 
The  pliant  fetter  lengtb'nlng  as  he  strains. 
If,  bravely  conscious  of  her  native  fires, 
To  the  boKl  height  his  nobler  frame  aspires  ; 
Near  as  she  soars  to  join  th' approaching  skies. 
Our  earth  still  lessens  to  licr  distant  eyes. 
But   if  o'erpois'd    she   sinks,    her    downward 

course 
Each  nioment  weighs,  with  still  augmenting 

ff»rce ; 
Low  and  more  low,  the  biirden'd  spirits  bends. 
While  weaker  still  each  heav'nlv  link  extends; 
'Till  prostrate,  grov'ling.  fetter' cf  to  the  ground, 
She    lies    in   matter's    heap  o'erwhelm'd  and 

bound. 
Wrapt  in  the  toils  of  sin,  just  heav'n  employs 
What  caiis'd  her  guilt,  to  blast  her  lawless  joys: 
t.ove,  potent  guardian  of  our  length'ning  race, 
Uimerves  the  feeble  lecher's  cold  embrace  ; 
And  appetite,  bv  nature  s;iv'n  to  save. 
Sinks  the  gorg'd  glutton  in  his  early  grave. 
What  sends  yon  fleet  o'er  boist  rous  sees,  to 
roll. 
Beneath  the  burning  line,  and  frozen  pole? 
Why  ravage  men  the  hills,   the   plains,    the 

wood  ? 
Why  spoil  all  nature,  earth,  and  air,  and  floods? 
Seek  they  some  prize  to  help  a  sinking  state? 
No  ! — this  must  all  be  done  ere  *  Bernard  eat. 


*  A  Frenchman  rendered  famous  for  a  most  extravagant  expence  in  eating. 


Tell 
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Tell  it  f^orne  untaucht  savage  !  with  surprise 
lie  iislvs,  *'  How  vast  must  he  thut  oiant's  size  ! 
"  How  great  his  pow'r,   who  thousands  can 

"  employ! 
**  How  great  his  force,   who  millions  can  de- 

•*  stroy  1" 
Rut  if  the  savage  would,  more  curious,  know 
A\'hat  potent  virtues  from  such  viands  flow. 
What  blest  elfects  they  cause  —  consult  with 

Sloane, 
Let  him  explain  the  colic,  gout,  and  stone? 

Pleasure's  for  use  ;  it  differs  in  degree, 
Proportion'd  to  the  thing's  necessity. 
Hence  various  objects  variously  excite. 
And  difl'rent  is  the  date  of  each  delight; 
Hut  wlicn  th'  allotted  end  we  once  attain, 
Kach  step  beyond  it,  is  a  step  to  pain. 
Nor  let  us  murmur — Ilath  not  earth  a  store 
For  cveiy  want  ?  it  was  not  meant  for  more. 
Blest  is  the  man,  as  far  as  earth  can  bless. 
Whose  measur'd  passions  reach  no  wild  ex- 
cess ; 
Who,  urg'd  by  nature's  voice,  her  gifts  enjoys, 
Nor  other  means,  than  nature's  force,  employs. 
Wliile  warm  with  youth  the  sprightly  current 

flows. 
Each  vivid  sense  with  vig'rous  rapture  glows  ; 
And  when  he  droops   beneath    the  iiand   of 

iNo  vicious  habit  stings  with  fruitless  rage  ; 
Crradnal,  his  strength,  and  gay  sensations  cease, 
W  hile  joys  tumuhuous  sink  in  silent  peace. 

Far  other  is  his  lot,  who,  not  content 
With  what  the  bounteous  care  of  nature  meant. 
With  labor'd  skill  would  all  herj.oy*  dilate. 
Sublime   their  sense,  and  lengthen  out   their 

date  : 
Add,  blend,  compose,  ea':'h  various  mixture  try. 
And  wind  up  appetite  to  luxur)-. 
Thu^  guilty  art  unknown  de»ires  implants, 
And  viler  arts  must  satisfy  their  wants  ; 
When  to  corruption  by  himself  betray'd. 
Cold  blinds  the  slave,  whom  luxury  has  made. 

The  hand  that  form'd  us,  must  some  use  in- 
tend, 
It  gives  us  pow'rs  proportion'd  to  that  end  ; 
And  happiness  may  jtistly  be  defin'd, 
A  full  attainment  of  the  end  design'd. 
Virtue  and  wisdom  this  alike  implies, 
And  blest  must  be  the  virtuous  and  the  wise. 

Kliss  is  ordain'd  for  all,  since  heaven  intends 
All  beings  should  attain  their  desiin'd  ends  : 
.  For  thii  the  fair  idea  shines  confess'd 
.To  every  mind,  and  glows  in  every  breast. 
Compar'd  with  this,  all  mortal  joys  are  vain; 
Inspir'd  by  this,  we  restless  onward  strain. 
High  though  we  mount,  the  object  mounts  more 

hig,h. 
Eludes  our  grasp,  and  niingles  with  the  sky. 
With  nothing  less  th'  aspiring  soul 's  content, 
.  For  nothing  less  her  gen'rous  flame  was  meant ; 
Th'  unerring  rule  which  all  our  steps  should 

guide. 
The  certain  test,  by  which  true  good  is  try'd. 


Blest  when  we  reach  it,   wretched  while  we 

miss; 
Our  jovs,   our  sorrows  prove,  there  must  be 

bliss.  . 

Nor  can  this  be  some  visionary  dream, 
Where  heated  fancy  forms  the  flatt'ring  sclteme. 
There  sure  is  bliss  —  else,  why  by  all  desir'd  ? 
What  guileful  pow'r  has  tiie  mad  search  in- 
spir'd ? 
Could  accident  produce  in  all  the  same, 
Or  a  vain  shadow  raise  a  real  flame  ? 
When  nature  in  the  world's  distended  space. 
Or  till'd,  or  almost  fiU'd  each  stnallcr  place  ; 
Careful  in  ineanest  matter  to  produce 
Each  single  motion  for  some  certaiti  use  ; 
Hard  was  the  lot  of  her  first  fav'rjte,  man. 
Faulty  the  sclicnic  of  his  contracted  sj)an. 
If  that  alone  must  know  an  useless  void, 
Ani]  he  feel  longiiigs  ne'er  to  be  enjoy'd. 

That  only  can  produce  consunnnate  jov. 
Which  equals  all  the  pow'rs  it  Avould  emijloy ; 
Such  fitting  object  to  each  talent  glv'n, 
Ivach  caimotfii  what  was  <lcsigird  for  heav'n. 
Why  then  is  man  with  gifts  sublimest  fraught. 
And  active  will,  and  comprehensive  thought? 
For  what  is  all  this  waste  of  mental  force  ? 
What !  for  a  liouse,  a  coach,  a  dog,  a  horse  ? 
Has  nature's  Lord  inverted  nature's  [)lan  ? 
Is  man  now  made  for  what  was  made  fur  man? 
There  nnasl  be  pleasures  past  the  reach  of 
sense,   . 
Some  nobler  source  must  happiness  dispense  : 
Reason,  arise  !  and  vindicate  thy  claim. 
Flash  on  our  minds  the  joy-infusing  flame  ; 
Pour  forth  the  fount  of  light,  whose  endless 

store 
Thought   drinks  insatiate,  while  it  thirsts  for 

more. 
And  thou,  seraphic  flame!  who   could'st   in- 
spire 
The  prophet's  voice,  and  wrap  his  soul  in  fire  j 
Hay  of  th'  eternal  beam  !  w  ho  canst  pervade 
The  distant  past,  and  future's  gloofliy  shade  : 
Wliile  trembling  reason  tempts  heav'n's  daz- 
zling height, 
Sublime  her  force,    and   guide    her    dubious 

flight; 
Strengthen'd  by  thee !  she  bears  the  streaming 

blaze. 
And  drinks  new  light  from  truth's  immortal 

rays. 
Great,  only  evidence  of  things  divine  ! 
Hv  thee  reveal'd,  the  mystic  wonders  sliine  ! 
What  puzzled  sophists  vainly  would  explore, 
What  humbled  pride  in  silence  ntust  adore, 
VV'hat  plainly  mark'd  in  heav'n's  deliver'd  page. 
Makes  the  taught  hind  more  wise  than  Greece's 

sage.         . 
Yet  reason  proves  thre  in  her  low  degree. 
And  ou^ns  ihy  tniths,  from  their  ncces!-ity. 
Conspicuous  now  is  happiness  display'd. 
Possessing  him  for  whain  alone  we're  made. 
For  he  alone  all  human  bli.;s  CQmplete'<, 
To  hixn  alouc  th'  exp;uiding  boioin  beats ; 

U  0  2  Who 
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Who  fills  each  faculty,  each  pow'r  can  move, 
Exerts  all  thought,  and  deep  absorbs  all  love ; 
Who3^   ceaseless    being  years   Mouhl   tell   in 

tarn, 
Whase  attributes  immense  all  bounds  disdain* 
No  sickly  taste  the  heav'nly  rapture  cloys. 
Nor  wearied  senses  sink  in  whelming  joys  5 
While,  rais'd  above  low  matter's  grosser  framci 
Pure  spirit  blazes  in  his  purer  flame.  "^ 

Such  are  th'  immortal  blessings  that  attend 
The  just,  the  good,  tlie  patriot,  and  the  friend. 
Nor  such  alone  in  distant  prospect  cheer, 
They  taste  heav'n's  joys  anticipated  here. 
These  in  the  smiling  cups  of  j)leasurc  flow* 
Or,  mingling,  sooth  the  bitter  stream  of  woe; 
These  pay  the  loss  of  honors,  andof  nlace. 
And  teach  that  guilt  alone  is  true  disgrace ; 
Tiiese  with  the  glorious  exile  cheerful  rove, 
And,  far  from  courts,  fresh  bloom  iju  Citrio's 
grove. 

Long  may  such  bliss,  by  such  cnjoy'd,  attest, 
The  greatly  virtuous  aiv  the  greatly  blest ! 
[Enough  there  are  amidst  yon  gorgeous  train. 
Who,  wretched,  prove  all  other  joys  arc  vain. 

So  shines  the  truth  these  humble  Ihies  un- 
fold, 

*'  Fair  virtue  ever  is  unwisely  sold.'* 
Too  mean  a  price  sublimest  fortune  brings. 
Too  mean  the  wealth,  the  smiles,  the  crowns'of 

kings : 
For  rais'd  o'er  these,  she  makes  our  bliss  secure 
The  present  pleasing,  and  the  future  sure. 
While  prosp'rous  guilt  a  sad  reverse  appears^ 
And  in  the  tasteless  now,  the  future  fears* 
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§  155.     Sonnets.    Kdwards. 

SONNET   I. 

O  *,  w>K)m  virtue  makes  the  worthy  heir 

Of  **'s  titles,  and  of  *'s  estate. 
Blest  in  a  wife,  whose  beauty,  though  so  rare, 

Is  the  least  grace  of  all  that  round  her  wait. 

While  other  youths,  sprung  from  the  good  and 
great, 

In  devious  paths  of  pleas«re  seek  their  bane, 
Kecklessof  wrsdom's  lore,  of  birth,  or  state, 

JMeanly  debauch'd,  or  insolently  vain  } 

Through  Virtue's  sacrred  gate  to  Honor's  fane 
You  and  your  fair  associate  ceaseless  chxnb 

With  glorious  emulation,  sure  to  gain 

A  meed,  shull  last  beyond  the  reign  of  Time: 

From  your  exampk  long  may  Britain  see, 

Dcgea'rale  Britain,  what  the  Great  should  be  ! 

§156.     SONNET  11/ 
WrsEi^Y,  O  C*,  enjoy  the  present  hour. 

The  present  hour  is  all  the  time  we  ha\¥,   * 
High  God  the  rest  has  plac'd  beyond  our  pow'r, 
Consign 'd,    pcrl>ap?,    to    grief — or  'to  the 
gfavc.  I 


Wretched  the  man  who  tolls  ambition's  slave  ; 

Who  pines  for  wealth,   or  sighs  for  empty 

fame  j 

VV  ho  rolls  in  pleasures  which  the  mind  dc" 

prave, 

Bought  with  severe  rcuiorsc,  and  guilty  shame. 

Virtue  and  knowledge  be  our  better  aim  ; 

Tliese  help  us  111  to  bear,  (n  teach  to  shun; 
Let    Friendship   cheer  us   with  her  gen'rous 
flame, 

Friendship,  the  smn  of  all  our  joys  in  one  : 
So  shall  we  live  each  moment  fate  has  giv'n  j 
How  long,  or  short,  let  us  resign  to  heav'n. 


§  157.     Immortalifij,  or  fhr  Consolation  ofllu" 
inanL\J'e.     A  Mono  J  ij. 

T.  Denton,  A.  M. 

L 

Whew  black -brow'd  Night  her  dusky  mantle 
spread. 

And  >vrapt  in  solemn  gloom  the  sable  sky  ; 
When  soothing  Sleep  her  opiate  dews  had  shed. 

And  seal'd  in  silken  slumbers  every  eye  : 
Mv  wakeful  thoughts  admit  no  balmy  rest, 

Nor  the  sweet  bliss  of  soft  oblivion  !>hare ; 
But  watchful  woe  distracts  my  aching  breast. 

My  heart  the  subject  of  corroding  care  : 
From  haunts  of  men  with  wand'ring  steps  and 

slow 
I  solitary  steal,  and  sooth  my  pensive  woe, 

IL 

Yet  no  fell  passion's  rough  discordant  rnrre 

Untun'd  the  music  of  my  tranq*ul  mind  : 
Ambition's  tinselled  charms  could  ne'er  engage. 

No  harbouftthere  could  sordid  av'rire  find  ; 
From  lusts  foul  spring  my  grief  disdains  to  flow. 

No  sighs  of  envy  from  nty  bosom  break. 
But  soft  compassion  melts  my  soul  to  woe, 

And  social  tears  fast  trickle  down  my  cheek ; 
Ah  me !  when  nature  gives  one  general  groan. 
Each  heart  nuist  beat  with  woe^r  each  voice  re- 
sponsive mourn, 

in. 

Where*er  T  cast  my  moist'njd  eyes  around, 

Or  stretch  my  prospects  o'er  the  distant  land. 
There  foul  Corfupfton$  tainted  steps  are  found, 

And  Death  grlm-vlsng'd  waves  his  iron  hand. 
Though  now  "soft  Pleasure  gild   the  smiling 
scene, 

And  sprtive  Joy  call  forth  her  festive  train. 
Sinking  m  night  each  vital  form  is  seen. 

Like  air-blown  bubbles  on  the  wat'ry  plain ; 
*  Kell  Death,  like  brooding  Harpj/,  the  repa.n 
Will  snatch  with  talons  foul,  or  «Hir  its  grateful 
taste. 


•  Vid.  Vifg.  JEn.lih.  iii,  ver.  210,  et  seq. 
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IV. 

Yf  stnilin* glories  of  the  youthful  year, 
^    That  one  yoar  fragrant  bosoms  to  tlie  day. 
That  clad  in  all  the  pride  of  spring  apj)car,' 
And  slecp'd  ia  dew  your  silken  leaves  dis- 
play : 
In  Nature's  richest  robes  though  thm  bcdight, 
Though  her  soft  pencil  trace  your  vurious 
(lye, 
Though  lures  your  rospatc  hue  the  charmed 
sight, 
Thou    odoiS    sweet    your   nec^'rous  breath 
^  supply, 

teoon  or^  yciur  leaves  Titiies  cank'rous  tooth  shall 

prey. 
Your  dulcet  de^ys  exhale,  your  beauteous  bloom 
de.cay, 

V. 

Ye  bcdgcrrow  elms,  beneath  whose  spreading 
shade 
The  grazirig  herds  defy  the  rattling  shower  ; 
\e  lofj^y  oaks,  in  who.se  wide  arms  djsplay'd 
The   clam'rous   rouk    builds  high    his   airy 
bower ; 
Stript  by  hour  Winter's  rough  inclement  rage, 

^  In  mournful  heaps  your  leafy  honors  lie, 
Ev'u  your  hard  ribs  shall  feel  tf)e  foj-ce  of  age, 

^  And  your  b;ire  trimks  the  friendly  shade  deny  j 
No  u)ore  by  tlieerful  vegetation  green, 
Vuur  sapless  boles  vshall  siiik,  andfjuit  th'  eyanid 
scene. 

yi. 

^  Ye  feather'd  warhlers  of  ihe  venial  ye£^r 

That  careless  sing,  nor  fear  ilje  frowns  of  fate, 
Tnne  your  sad  notes  to  death  and  wiutcr  drear  ! 
Ill  suit  these  mirthful  st^raius  your  transient 
state. 
Kf>  more  with  cheerfql  song  nor  sprightly 

Salute  the  blushes  of  the  rising  day, 
\\  ith  doleful  ditties,  drooping  wings  repair 

To  the  lone  covert  of  the  nightly  spray: 
Where  love-lorn  Philqmda  strains  her  throat, 
iSurrourid   the  budding   thorn,  aa4   swell  the 
mournful  iiote. 

vir. 

Come,  sighing  EJegy,  with  sweetest  airs 

Of  melting  music  teach  my  grief  to  flow, 
I  too  iruist  mix  my  sad  complaint  with  theirs, 

^  Our  fates  are  equal,  erjual  he  our  woe. 
Conie,  Melancholia,  sj)rcad  thy  raven  wing, 

And  in  ihy  ebon  car,  by  Fancy  led, 
To  the  dark  charnel  vault  ihy  vot'ry  bring, 

The  nuirky  mansions  of  the  mouid'ringdead, 
Where  dank  dews  breathp,  ^n(l  taint  the  sickly 

skies, 
W  here  in  sad  loathsome  heivps  all  ^^ijnian  glory 
lies. 

vm. 

Wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  uncreated  r^ight 
Secure  we  slept  in  senseless  matter's  arms, 

Nor  pain  cquld  vex,  nor  pallid  fear  affright,* 
Qur  (juiet  fancy  felt  no  dream's  alarms. 


air 


Soon  as  to  life  our  animated  cli^y 

Awakes,  and  conscious  being  opes  ouyeyes. 
Care's  fretful  family  at  once  dismay. 

With  ghastly  air  a  thousand  phHt>toms  rise. 
Sad  Horror  hangs  o'er  all  the  deep'ning  gloom, 
Gri/r/prompts  the  labor'd  sigh.  Death  opcii  thff 
marble  tomb. 

IX,.    * 

\  et  life's  strong  |ovp  intoxicates  the  eoul, 

And  thirst  of  bliss  inffames  the  fev'rish  mind. 
With  eager  draughts  we  drain  the  pf>is'nous 
bo%v|. 

And  in  the  dregs  the  cordial  hope  to  fuid., 
O  heav'n  !  fo;-  ihis  light  end  were  mortals  made. 

And  plac'd  on  earth,  with  happiness  in  view, 
To  catch  with  cheated  grasp  the  Hitting  shade. 

And  \vith  vain  toil  the  fancied  form  pursue, 
Then  give  their  shorttliv'd  being  to  the  wind. 
As  the  wing'fi  arrow  flies,  and  leaves  no  tr^ck 
hehiad  I 

Thus  lonely  wand'ring  through  the  nightljf 
shade 
Against  the  stpm  decrees  of  stubborn  Fate, 
To  mockful  Echo  my  complaints  1  made. 

Of  life's  short  period,  or  it$  toilsome  state, 
'Tis  deatliTlike  silence  ^\\,  no  sound  1  hear,  ^ 

Save  the  hoarse  raven  croaking  from  the  sky. 
Or  sci)ly  beetle  murm'ring  through  the  air. 
Or  screech-owl  screaming  with  ill-omen'<i 
ery;    . 
Save  when  with  brazen  tongue  from  yon  high 

t()\y*r 
The  clock  deep-sounding  speaks,  and  counts  the 
passing  hour, 

XI. 

Pale  Cynthia  mounted  on  her  silver  par 
O'er  heay'n's  blue  concave  drives  her  nightly 
round ; 
See  a  torn  abbey,  wrapt  in  gloom,  ap^K^ar 

Scatter'd  in  wild  confusion  o'er  the  ground, 
Here  rav'nous  Ruvn  lifts  hej:  wasteful  hands 
O'er  briar-grown  grots  and  hrambie-shaded 
graves  ; 
Safe  from  her  Wfath  one  weeping  marble  stands. 
O'er  which  the  n^ournful  yew  its  umbrage 
waves ; 
Ope,  ope  thy  pond'rous  jaws,    thou  friendly 

tomb. 
Close  the  s^  deathful  spenc,  avid  shroud  me  in 
thy  womh  \ 

XII. 
Forth  issuing  lovely  from  the  g|oomy  shadp. 
Which  stalely  pines  in  pha|anx  deep  com<» 
pose. 
Fair  ahove  mortals  comes  a  smiling  maid 
To  sooih  my  sighs,  and  cheer  my  heart-felt 
woes. 
Here  nurs'd  by  Contetnplation^  matron  sagp, 

Where  with  mute  Solitude  she  loves  to  dwell. 
In  truth's  fair  lore  she  form'd  her  early  age, 
And  trimm'd  the  midnight  lamp  in  lonely 
cell, 

O  0  3  Here 
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Here  IcarnM  clear  reason's  heav'n-sprung  light 
to  raise, 

O'er  pu-ijioii's  low-born  mists,  or  pleasure's  spu- 
rious blaze. 

xiri. 

Her  aznre  mantle  flows  nith  easy  grare. 
Nor  fashion's  folds  constrain,  nor  custom's 
tye  ; 
An  optic  tube  she  bears,  each  sphere  to  trace 

That  rolls  its  rapid  orbit  round  the  sky  : 
Y(;t  not  to  heav'n  alone  htr  view 's  conhn'd  ; 
A  clear  reflecting  plane  she  holds,  to  show 
The  various  movements  of  the  reas'ning  mind. 

How  strange  ideas  link,  and  habits  grow. 
Passion's   fierce  impulse,   will's  free  power  to 

scan. 

To  paint  the  featur'd  soul,  and  mark  th'  internal 
man. 

XIV. 

Whence  these  sad  strains,  said  she,  of  plaintive 

Which  pierce  the  sleep-closM  ear  of  peaceful 
n-st  ! 
Ofi  has  the  sick'ning  mind  here  found  relief, 
Here  quell'd  the  throbbing  tumults  of  the 
breast : 
Lift  up  tliy  loaden  eyes  to  von  fair  cloud, 
Wlitre  moon-sprung  *  Iris  blends  her  beau- 
teous dyes : 
I  llfr  them  soon,  and  as  I  gazing  stood. 

The  fleeting  phantom  in  a  m«)ment  flies  ; 
Where  beam'd  the  gilded  arch  of  gaudy  hue, 
t'rowns  the  dark  lowering  cloud  all  gloomy  to 
the  view. 

XV.       , 

Life's  emblem  fit,  said  I,  that  roscid  bow ! 

The  gay  illusive  pjgeanl  of  an  hour 
To  real  semblance  irieks  her  airy  show. 

Then  sinks  in  night's  dull  arms,  and  is  no 
more  ! 
Ah !    fool,  said  she,   though    now  to   fancy's 
sight 
The  violet  pale,  the  blushing  red  decays, 
1  hough  now  no  painted  cjoiui  reflect  the  light. 

Nor  drops  prismatic  break  the  falliiig  rays. 
Yet  still  the  colors  live,  thouah  none  appear, 
Glow  in  the  darling  beam  that  gilds  yon  crjstal 
sphere, 

XVI. 

Then  let  not  Fancy  with  her  vagrant  blaze 
Mislead  in  trackless  paths  of  wild  deceit; 
On  reason's  steady  lamp  still  ardent  gaze  ; 

Led  by  her  sober  light  to  Truth's  retreat. 
Though  wond'ring  Ign'rance    sees  each  form 
decay. 
The  breathless  bird,  bare  trunk,  andshrivel'd 
flow'r: 
New  forms  successive  catch  the  vital  ray, 
Sing  their  wild  notes,   or  smile  th"  allotted 
hour. 


And  search  creation's  ample  circuit  round. 
Though  modes  of  being  change,  all  life's  im- 
mortal found. 

XVII. 
See  the  slow  reptile  c;rov'ling  o'er  the  green, 
Tliat  trails  througli  slimy  paths  its  cumbrous 
load. 
Start  in  new  beauty  from  the  lowly  scene. 
And  wing  with  flutt'ring  pride  th'  etherial 
road  ; 
Burst  their  shell-prisons,  see  the  feather'd'kind. 
Where  in  dark  durance  pent  awhile  they  lie, 
Dispread  their  painted  plumage  lo  the  wind. 
Brush  the  brisk  air,  swift  shooting  through 
the  sky. 
Hail  with  their  coral  hvmns  the  new-born  dr»y. 
Distend  their  joy-swoln  breast,  and  carol  the 
sweet  lay. 

XVHI. 
See  man  by  varied  periods  fixt  by  fate 

Ascend  perfection's  scale  by  slow  degree  ; 
The  plant-like  foetus  quits  its  senseless  state, 
And    helpless  hangs   sweet-smiling  on    the 
knee;  <t  . 

Soon  outward  objects  steejj  into  the  brain, 
Next  prattling  childhood  lisps  with  mimic 
air. 
Then  mem'ry  links  her  fleet  ideal  train. 

And  sober  reason  rises  to  compare, 
The    full-grown   breast    sortie  manly ' passion 

warms, 
It  pants  for  glory's  meed,   or  beats  to  love's 
alarmc. 

XIX. 

Then  say,  since  nature's  hi<j:h  behest  appears 
That  living  forms  should  change  of  being 
prove, 
In  which  new  jov  the  novel  scene  endears. 
New  objects  rise  to  please,    new  wings  to 
move : 
Since  man  too,    taught    by   sage    experience, 
knows 
His  fraujc  revolving  treads  life's  varying  stage. 
That  the  man-plant  first  vegetating  grows. 

Then  sense  directs,  then  reason  rules  in  age  ; 
Say,   is  it  strange,  should  death's  all -dreaded 

hour  / 

Waft  to  some  unknown  scenes,  or  wake  some 
untry'd  pow'r? 

XX. 

The  wise  Creator  wrajn  in  fleshly  veil 

The  rav  divine,  the  pure  rctherial  mate  ; 
Though  worn  by  age  the  brittle  fabric  fail, 

The   smiling    soul    survives    the   frowns   of 
fate : 
Each  circling  year,  each  quick-revolving  day 

Touches  with  mould' ring  tooth  thy  flitting 
frame. 
With  furtive  slight  repairs  th' unseen  decay  ; 

For  ever  changing,  yet  in  change  the  sinne. 


*  A  rainbow  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  moon  at  night :  an  object  often  visible,  though  from  its 
laaeuid  color,  not  often  observed. 

*  Oft 
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XXV, 

When   just    expiring  hangs   life's    trcittbh'ng 


Oft  hast  thou  dropt  unhurt  thy  mortal  part. 
Dare  tlic  g;riin  tenor  then,  nor  dread  his. guilt- 
less dart. 


XXI. 

The    twinkling  eye,    whose    various-humor'd 
round 

Takes  in  soft  net  th"  inverted  form  behind, 
The  list'ning  ears  that  catch  the  waviniz  sound, 

Are  but  mt-re  organs  of  the  feehnj;  mind  ; 
External  matter  thus  can  lend  its  aid, 

And  distant  shapes  with  forei'j;n  {X)w'r  supply ; 
Thus  the  lung  tube  by  Galilcno  made 

Brings  home  the  wonders  of  the  peopled  sky: 
The  pow'r  percipient  then  feels  no  decay, 
Though  blind  the  tube,  and  darkness  Llot  the 
visual  ray. 

xxir. 

When  lock'd  in  short  suspense  by  sleep's  soft 
pow'r 
In  temporary  death  the  senses  lie, 
When  solemn  silence  reii^ns  at  midnight  hotir, 
Deaf  the  dull  ear,  and   clos'd  the  curtain'd 
eye  ; 
Objects  of  .sense,  each  conscious  sense  asleep. 
With  Uvely  iniatre  strike  the  wakeful  soul. 
Some  frowning  rock  that  threats  the  foaming 
deep, 
Or  wood-hung  vale,  where  streams  mean- 
d'rins;  roll, 
Some   lonj^-lost  friend's   returning  voice    you 

hear. 
Clasp  the    life-pictur'd   shade,    and   drop  the 
pleasing  tear. 

XXIII, 

Each  outward  organ,  as  ideas  rise, 

(xives  easy  entrance  to  the  motley  train  ; 
Jiijlcction  cahn,  with  retrospective  eyes 

Surveys  her  treasures  in  the  formful  brain 
Though  Death  relentless  shed  his  baleful  dew. 

In  Lethe  dip  each  form-conveying  pow'r, 
Unhurt  Heflection  may  her  themes  pursue. 

Smile  at  the  ruin,  safe  amid'^t  her  store  ; 
Without  one  sense's  aid  in  life's  low  vale, 
J\mcy  can   furnish  joys,   and  rea,son  lift  her 
scale. 

XXIV. 

Thus  tbe  lone  lover  jn  the  pensive  shade 

In  day-dreams  rapt  of  soft  ecstatic  Vdiss, 
Pursues  in  ihoviwht  the  vikionary  majd, 

Feasts  on  the  fancy'd  sniile,  and  favor'd  kiss  ; 
Thus  the  young  poet  at  thp  close  of  day 
I-ed  by  the  magic  of  sonie  fairy  song 
ThrougH  the  dun  unjbragc  winds  his  heedless 
W4Y, 
Nor  hears  the  babbling  brook  that  brawls 
along  : 
Tl^i]S  deathless  Newton  deaf  to  nature's  cries 
Would  ujeasure  Time  and  Space t  and  travel 
'round  the  skies. 


light. 

And  fell  disease  strikes  deep  the  deadly  dart. 
Reason  and  mem'ry  burn  with  ardor  bright. 
And  geu'rous  passions  warm  the  throbbing 
heart ;  , 

Oft  will  the  vig'rous  soul  in  life's  last  stage 

With  keenest  relish  taste  pure  mental  joys  j 
Since  the  fierce  efforts  of  distemper'd  rage 
Nor  'bates   her  vigor,    nor   ner  pow'rs  de- 
stroys, 
Say,  shall  her  lustre  death  itself  impair  r 
VVhen  in  high  noon  she  rides,  then  set§  in  dark 
despair  ? 

XXVI. 

Though  through  the  heart  no  purple  tide  should 

^*^?''» . 
No  quiv'ring   nerve  should  vibrate  to   the 

brain. 

The  mental  pow'rs  no  Tpcar>  dependence  know ^ 

Thought  rnay  survive,  and  each  fair  passion 

reign  ; 

As  when  Z,Mc?na  ends  the  pangfitl  strife. 

Lifts  the  young  babe,  and  lights  her  lambent 

flame. 

Some  pow'rs  ne>v- waging  bail  the   dawning 

life. 

Some    unsuspepded    live,    unchanged,    the 

sanie ; 

So  from  our  dust  fre-^h  faculties  may  bloom. 

Some  posthunxous  survive,  and  triumph  o*.cr  the 

tomb. 

XXVIL 

This  fibrous  frame  by  nature's  kindly  law. 

Which  gives  each  ioy  to  keen  sensatioji  here,. 
O'er  purer  scenes  of  bliss  the  veil  may  draw. 

And  cloud  reflection's  more  exalted  sphere. 
V^'hen  Death's  cold  hand  with  all-dissolving 
pow'r 
Shall  the  close  tie  vyith  friendly  stjroke  un» 
bind. 
Alike  ojir  n»ortal  as  onr  natal  hour 

May  to  new  being  raise  the  waking  mind  ? 
On  death's  new  genial  day  the  soul  may  rise^ 
Born  to  some  higher  sphere,  and   hail  soms 
brighter  ^kies. 

XXVI II, 

The  moss-rgrown  tree,  th^t  shrinks  with  rolling 
years. 
The  drooping  flowers  that  die  so  soon  away, 
Let  not  thy  heart  alarm  witli  boding  fe?irs, 
Nor  thy  own  ruin  date  from  their  decay  : 
The  blushing  rose  that  breathes  the  balmy  dew, 
No  pleasing  transports  of  per^iepiion  knows. 
The  rev'rend  oak,  that  circling  sprinns  renew. 
Thinks  nqt,    nor   by   long  ^gc   experienc'4 
grows; 
Thy  fate  apd  theirs  confess  no  kindred  tie  : 
Though  their  frail  forms  may  fade,  shall  sense 
^nd  jcasoft  die; 

Ou4  2Pax^ 
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XXIX. 

Nor  let  life's  ills,  that  in  dire  circle  rage,    „ 
Steal  from  thy  heaving  breast  those  labor'd 
si°:hs  J 
Tliese,  the  kind  tutors  of  thy  infant  aofc. 

Train  the  young  pupil  for  tlie  future  skies  : 
Unschool'd  in  early  prime,  in  riper  years 
Wreiched  and  scOrn'd  still  struts  the  bearded 
boy  : 
The  tingling  rod  bedevv'd  with  briny  tears 

Shoois  forth  in  ^racefnl  fruits  of  manly  joy  : 
The  painful  cares  that  vex  the  toilsome  .spring 
'   Shall  plenteous  crops  gf  bliss  in  life's  last  har- 
vest bring. 

XXX. 

She  ceas'd,  and  vanish'd  into  sightless  wind  — 
O'er  my  torn  breast  alternate  passions  swa)r, 
Now  Doubt  desponding  damps  the  wav'ring 
mrnd, 
Now  Hope  reviving  sheds  her  cheerful  ray. 
Soon  from  the  skies  in  heav'nly  white  array 'd, 
Faith  to   my  sight  reveal'cl,    fair   Cherub ! 
stood, 
With  life  replete  the  volume  she  displayed, 

Seal'd  with  the  ruddy  stains  of  crimson  blood; 
Each  fear  now  starts  away,  as  sped  res  fly 
When  the  sun's  orient  beam  first  gilds  ine  pur- 
ple sky. 

XXXI. 

^lean  while  the  faithful  herald  of  the  day 
The  village  cock  crows  loud  with  trumpet 
shrili,'<. 
The  warbling  lark  soars  high,  and  morning  grey 
Lifts  her  glad  forehead  o'er  the  cloud-wrapt 
hill: 
Nature's  wild  music  fills  the  vocal  vale  ; 
r  The  bleating  flocks  that  bile  the  dewy  ground, 

The  lowing  herds  that  graze  the  woodland  dale, 
And  ravern'd  echo,  swell  the  cheerful  soiuul ; 
Homeward  I  bend  with  clear  unclouded  mind, 
Mix  with  the  busy  world,  and  leave  each  care 
behind. 


§158.     From  the  Shipwreck.    Falconer. 

Now,    borne    impetuous   o'er   the  boilifig 
deeps. 
Her  course  to  Attic  shores  the  vessel  keeps  : 
The  pilots,  as  the  waves  behind  her  swell. 
Still  with  the  wheeling  stern  their  force  repel. 
Vox  this  assault  should  either  quarter  feel. 
Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reel. 
The  steersmen  every  bidden  turn  apply  ; 
To  right  and  left  the  spokes  alternate  fly- 
Thus  when  «ome  conquer'd  host  retreats  in  fear, 
The  bravest  le;ulers  guard  the  briiken  rear ; 
Indignant' they  retire,  and  long  oppose 
Superior  armies  that  around  them  close; 
Still  shield  the  flanks;  the  routed  squadrons 

join; 
And  guide  the  fiip'ht  in  one  embodied  line  : 


So  they  direct  the  flying  bark  before 
Th'  impelling  flood's  that  lash  her  to  the  shore. 
As  some  benighted  traveller,  thro'  the  shade. 
Explores  the  devious  path  with  heart  dismay'd; 
While  prow'ling  savages  behind  him  roar. 
And  yawning  pits  and  quaguiires  lurk  before-^ 
High  o'er  the  poop  th'  audacious  seas  aspire, 
Uproll'd  in  hills  of  fluctuating  fire. 
As  some  fell  conqueror,  frantic  w  ith  success. 
Sheds  o'er  the  nations  ruin  and  distress  ; 
So  while  the  wat'ry  wilderness  he  roams, 
Incttns'd  to  sevenfold  rage  the  tempest  foams  ; 
And  o'er  the  trembling  pines,  above,  below. 
Shrill  thro'  the  cordage  howls,  with  notes  of 

woe. 
Now  tlitmders,  wafted  from  the  burning  zone. 
Growl,  from  afar,  a  deaf  and  hollow  groan  I 
The  ship's  hi.^h  battlements,  to  either  side 
For  ever  rocking,  drink  the  briny  tide : 
Her  joints  unhing'd,  in  palsied  languors  play. 
As  ice  dissolves  beneath  the  noon^tide  ray. 
The  skies,  asunder  torn,  a  deluge  pour ; 
The    impetuous    hail    descends    in    whirling 

shower. 
High  on  the  masts,  with  pale  and  livid  rays. 
Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze. 
Th'  aetherial  dome,  in  mournful  pomp  array'd. 
Now  lurks  behind  impenetrable  shade  ; 
Now,  flashing  round  intolerable  light. 
Redoubles  all  the  terrors  of  the  niglit. 
Such  terror  Sinai's  quaking  hill  o'erspread. 
When  heaven's  loud  trumpet  sounded  o'er  his 

head. 
It  seem'd,  the  wrathful  Angel  of  the  wind 
Had  all  the  horrors  of  the  skies  combin'd  ; 
And  here  to  one  ill-fated  ship  oppos'd. 
At  once  the  dreadful  magazine  disclos'd. 
And  lo  !  tremendous  o'er  the  deep  he  springs, 
Th'     inflaming    sulphur    flashmg    from    his 

wings ! 
Hark !    his   strong  voice    the   dismal   silence 

breaks ! 
Mad  chaos  from  the  chains  of  death  awakes ! 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  rolling  peals  enlarge. 
And    blue    on  deck    their  blazing  sides  dis- 
charge : 
There,  all  aghast,  the  shivering  wretches  stood. 
While  chill  suspense  and  fear  congeal'd  their 

blood. 
Now  in  a  deluge  biirsts  the  living  flame. 
And  dread  concussion  rends  th'  ajtherial  frame ; 
Sick  earth  convulsive    groans  from    shore    to 

shore, 
And  nature  shuddering  feels  the  horrid  roar. 

Still  the  sad  prospect  rises  on  my  sight, 
Reveal'd  in  all  its  mournful  shade  and  lit^iit. 
Swift  thro'  my  pulses  glides  the  kindling  fire. 
As  lightning  slances  on  th'  electric  wire. 
But  ah !  the  force  of  numi)ers  strives  in  vain. 
The  glowing  scene  unequal  to  sustain. 

Butlo!  at  last,  from  tenfold  darkness  born, 
P'orth  issues  o'er  the  wave  the  w  eeping  morn. 
Hail,  sacred  vision!  who,  on  orient  wing. 
The  cheering  dawn  of  light  propitious  bring? 

All 
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All  nartire  smilling  hail'd  the  vivid  ray. 

That  gave  her  beauties  to  returning  day : 

All  but  our  ship,  that,  groauhig  on  the  tide, 

No  kind  relief,  no  gk-ani  of  hope  descry'd. 

For  now  in  front,  her  treniblin<;  inuKUes  see 

The  hillsof  Greece  emerging  on  the  lee. 

So  the  lost  lover  views  that  fatal  morn. 

On  which,  forever  from  his  bosom  torn, 

The    nymph    ador'd     resigns     her    blooming 

charms. 
To  bless  with  love  some  happier  rival's  arms, 
So  to  Eliza  dawn'd  ihatcnicl  day. 
That  tore  il^ieas  from  her  arms  away  ; 
That  saw  him  parting,  never  to  return. 
Herself  in  funeral  flames  decreed  to  burn. 
O  yet  in  clouds  thou  genial  source  of  light, 
Conceal  thy  radiant  glories  from  our  sight ! 
Go,  with  thy  smile  adorn  the  happy  plain, 
And  gild  the  scenes  wiiere  health  and  pleasure 
reign :       ^  > 

But  let  not  here,  in  scorn,  thy  wanton  beam 
]nsnlt  the  dreadful  grandeur  of  mv  theme  ! 
U  hile  shoreward  now  the  bounding  vessel 
flies. 
Full  in  her  van  St.  George's  cliffs  arise  : 
High  o'er  the  rest  a  pointed  crag  u  seen. 
That  hung  projeoting  o'er  a  mossy  green. 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  the  danger  grows. 
And  all  their  skill  relentless  fates  oppose. 
F«)r,    while   more   eastward   they    direct    the 

prow. 
Enormous  waves  the  quivering  deck  o'erflow. 
While,  as  she  wheels,  unable  to  subdue 
Her  sallies,  still  they  dread  her  broaching-to. 
Alarming  thought  I  for  now  no  njore  a-lee 
Her  riven  side  could  bear  ih'  invading  sea  ;         j 
And  if  the  following  surge  she  scuds  before,       j 
Headlong  she  runs  upon  the  dreadful  shore  ;      j 
A    shore    where    shelves    and    hidden    rocks  j 
abound,  } 

Where  death  in  secret  ambush  lurks  around.—- ' 
Far  less  dismay'd,  Anchises'  wandering  son         ' 
Was  seen  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  shun  : 
AVhen  Piilinurus,  frojn  the  helm,  descry'd 
The  rocks  of  Scylla  <m  his  eastern  side  ;' 
While  in  the  west,  with  hideous  yawn  dis- 

clos'd. 
His  onward  path  Charybdis'  gulph  oppos'd  j 
The  double  danger  as  by  turns  he  view'd, 
His  wheeling  bark  her  arduous  track  pursu'd. 
Thus,  while  u>  right  and  left  destructiim  lies. 
Between  th'  extremes  the  daring  vessel  flies. 
With  boundless  in\olntion,  bursting  o'er 
The  marble-clifis,  loud-da^^hing  surges  roar. 
Hoarse  thro' each  winding  creek  the  tempest 

raves. 
And  hollow  rocks  repeat  the  groan  of  waves. 
Desir^iction  round  th'  insatiate  coast  prepares, 
To  crush, the    trend)ling    ship,    unnumbcr'd 

snares. 
But  haply  now  she  'scapes  the  fatal  strand, 
Tho'  scarce  ten  fathouis  distant  from  the  land. 
Swift  as  the  weapon  is<'uiug  from  the  how, 
She  cleaves  the  burnijig  waters  with  her  prow ; 


And  forward  leaping  witli  tunmltnous  haste. 
As  on  tlie  tempest's  wing  the  isle  she  })ast. 
With  longing  eyes,  and  agony  of  mind, 
'i'he  sailors  view  this  refuge  left  behind  ; 
Happy  to  bribe,  with  India's  richest  ore, 
A  safe  accession  to  that  barren  shore ! 

\A'hen  in  the  dark  Peruvian  mine  ronfin'd. 
Lost  to  the  cheerful  conmierce  of  mankind. 
The  groaning  c:i))live  wastes  his  life  away, 
For  ever  exiled  from  the  realms  of  day ; 
Not  equal  pangs  his  basom  agonise. 
When  far  above  the  sacred  light  he  eyes. 
While,  all  forlorn,  the  victim  pines  In  vain, 
For  scenes  he  never  shall  possess  again. 

But  now  Athenian  mounuunsthev  descry. 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high. 
Beside  the  cape's  projecting  verge  is  plac'd 
A  range  of  columns,  long  by  time  defucM  ; 
First  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain. 
In  ekier  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below  with  madd'ning 

rage, 
Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful    combat 

wage. 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  iLs  freight. 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weigYit: 
And  now,   while  wing'd  with  niin  from   on 

high, 
Thro'  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
A  flash,    quick^glancing    on    the    nerves   of 

light, 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind, 
Touch'd    with    compassion    gJ^z'd   upon    the 

blind  ; 
And  while  around  his  sad  compatiidns  croAvd, 
He  guides  th'  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud.- 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend !  he  cries  ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies  !—  ^ 

The  helm,  bereft  of  half  Its  vital  force. 
Now  scarce  subdu'd  the  wild  unbridled  course; 
Quick  to  th' abandon'd  wheel  Arion  came. 
The  ship's  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Aniaz'd  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upborn,  to  right  and  left  distracted  roam. 
So  gaz'd  young  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay. 
When  mounted  on  the  flaming  car  of  day. 
With  rash  and  impious  hand   the    stripling 

try'd 
Th'  immortal  coursers  of  the  sun  to  guide. — 
The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  nigh. 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly  : 
Fate  spurs  her  on. — Thus  issuing  from  afar, 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blazing  star  ; 
And,  as  it  feels  th'  attraction's  kindling  force, 
SpriniTs  onward  with  accelerated  course. 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  ey'd   the 
strand. 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  expand  : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elaps'd  all  dangers  past. 
As,  dumb  ^vith  teiTor,  they  behold  tlje  last. 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  li^cfore,  be- 
hind. 
In  mute-suspense  they  mount  into  tJic  wind.— 
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T!-K>  Genius  of  the  def^f),  on  rapid  wing, 
'J'he  hlack  eventful  moment  seem'd  lo  l)ring. 
The  fnral  Sisters  on  the  siirgf:  before, 
Yv)k'd  their  infernal  horsts  to  \\\v  prore. — 
'Ihc  stt'Crmen    now   receiv'd  tiicir    last   com- 
mand. 
To  whet'l  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend, 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend  ; 
Fatal  retreat !  for  while  the  plunginp;  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by    wat'ry   weiglit  the    bowsprit 

Dcnds, 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie  ; 
The  foremast  totters,  nnsnstain'd  on  high  : 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea. 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  her  lee  ; 
While,  in  the<i,eneral  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  the  njain-lopmastfrom  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Thro'  hostile  floods  their  vessel  To  regain. 
The  waves  they  buffet,  till,  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  letiath. 
The  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head. 
They  sink  for  ever,  mmiber'd  with  the  dead  ! 

Those  who  remain  their  fearful  doom  await. 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fate. 
The  Ijeart  tliat  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own, 
Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. — 
Alliert  and  Uodmondand  Palemun  here, 
With  young  Ari<»n,  on  the  mast  appear; 
Kven  they,  amid  th*  unspeakable  distress. 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confi-ss ; 
In  every  vein  the  reflvient  blo(>d  congeals, 
And  every  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
Inelas'd  with  all  the  demcms  of  the  main, 
'i'hey  view'd  th*  adjacent  shore,   but  vitw'd  in 

vain. 
Such  tornjents  in  th«'  drear  abodes  of  hell. 
Where  ?ad  despair  laments  with  rnefiil  veil, 
Such  torments  agonise  the  damned  breast, 
While  fancy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 
For  heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries 

implore ; 
But  heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more! 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe. 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadful  scene  drew 

,  near ! 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  deatU, 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  be- 
neath !  — 
In  vain,  alas  !  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore  ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath, 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  |)angs  of  death. 
Flven  Zeno's  self,  and  Epicielus  old, 
Tliis  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  fam'd. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaim'd. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  phvenzy  and  distress. 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess  !  — 
O  yet  confirm  mv  he;irt,  ye  powers  above. 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  pro\  e. 


The  loitering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain  J- 
No*!-  let  thi>>  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain  ! 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes    were    prepar'd. 
For  now  th"  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard  ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  thnnv  a  horrid  shade. 
And  o'er  her  burst,    in  terrible  cascade, 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  t/)  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shatter'd   top  half  buried   in  the  skies. 
Then    headlong    plunging    thunder     on    the 

ground. 
Earth  groans !     air  trembles  !     and  the  deeps 

resound  ! 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment, 

reels. 
.So  reels,  convuls'd  with  agonising  throes. 
The    bleeding  bull     beneath    the    murd'rcr's 

blows.  — 
Again  she  plunges!  hark!  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock! 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair  ;    while  yet  another  stroke, 
Willi  dcej)  con\tdsion,  rends  the  solid  oak: 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  .asunder  torn  her  frame  divides. 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

()  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art  i 

To  wake  lo  sympathy  the  feeling  heart ;  f 

Like  him   to  smooth  and  mournful  verse  to  > 

dress 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress ! 
Then,  too  se\erely  taught  by  cruel  fate  i 

To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate, 
Then  might  I  with  unrivall'd  strains  deplore 
Th'  imj^ervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 
As  o'er  the  surge   the   stooping  aiain-mast 

hung. 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung: 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast. 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast-. 
Awhile  they  bore  o'evwhelniing  billows  rage. 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,     from    the    inain-yard-arm    impetuous 

thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  moimtain-wave  on  high  ihey  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving 

tide  ; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  lieave  on  shore  alive ; 
The  rest  a  spee<lier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  prest  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew- ! 

Next,  O  unhai)py  chief !  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  heaven  decrtH^>d  thee  to  the  briny  tomb  I 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view  ! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew  ! 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'eVspreiid  w  iih  coras !  red  w i^h  human  blood  I 

So 
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So  pierc'»I  wlih  anguish  hoary  Priam  gaz'cJ, 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  hlaz'd  j 
A\  hik'  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel, 
Kxpird  l)eneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel. 
Thus  \yith  his  helpless  jjartners  till  the  last, 
Sad  refuge  !   Alhert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  the  mortal  hlow. 
But  droops,  alas  !  heneath  superior  noc  : 
For  now  soft  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearninii  heart  with  powerful  strain; 
His  faithful  vvite  for  ever  dooui'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas  !  who  never  shall  return  ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  expos'd, 
M  ith  want  and  Hardships  unforeseen  enclos'd  : 
His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  friend. 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend  ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
I'o  Lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray' — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Podmond,  who  himg  beside,  his  grasp  resign'd; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  roll'd'. 
His   out-stretch'd  arms  the   master's  legs   en- 

f<.ld.— 
Sad  Albert  feels  his  dissolution  near,  f 

And  strives  in  vain  his  fctter'd  liml)s  to  clear;  ^ 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere.   J 
All-faint,  to  heaven. he  throwshis  dving  eves, 
And,  "{)  protect  my  wife  and  child f"  he  cries  : 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back   ih'  untuiish'd 

sound  ! 
He  gasps  !  he  dies !  and  tuml)les  to  the  ground  1 

^  Five  only  left  of  all  the  perish'd  throng. 
Yet  ride  the  pine  which  shoreward  drives  along; 
With  these  Arion  still  his  hold  secures, 
And  all  the  assaults  of  hostile  waves  endures. 
O'er  the  dire  prospect  as  for  hfe  he  strives. 
He  looks  if  poor  Palemon  yet  survives. 
Ah  wherefore,  trusting  to  unequal  art. 
Didst  thou,  incautious !    from  the  wreck  de- 
part ? 
Alas  !  these  rocks  all  human  skill  defy. 
Who  strikes  them  once  beyond  relief  nmst  die: 
And  now,  sore  wounded,  thou  perhaps  art  tost 
On  these   i)r  in  some  oozy  cavern  lost. 
Thus  thought  Arion,  anxious  gazing  round 
In  vain,  his  eyes  no  more  Palemon  found. 
'J'he  demons  of  destruction  hover  nigh, 
And  thick  their  mortal  shafts  conunission'd  fly. 
And  now  a  breaking;  surge,  with  forceful  sway. 
Two  next  Arion  furious  tears  away. 
Hurl'd  on  the  crags,   behold,  they  gasp  !    they 

bleed  ! 
And,  groaning,  cling  upon  th'  elusive  wtjcd!  — 
Another  billow  bursts  in  boxmd less  roar  ! 
Arion  sinks !  and  Memory  views  no  more  ! 
I  la  !  total  night  and  horror  here  preside  ! 
My  sttmn'd  ear  tingles  to  the  whizzing  tide  ! 
It  is  the  funeral  knell!  and,  gliding  near, 
Methinks  the  phantoms  of  tlie  dead  appear  ! 
But  lo  !  emerging  from  the  watery  grave. 
Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave  I 
Again  the  dismal  prospect  opens  round, 
The  wreck,   the   shores,  the  dying,   and   the 
drdwu'd ! 


And  see  !  enfeebled  by  repeated  shocks. 
Those  two  who  scramble  on  th'  adjacent  rocks. 
Their  faithless  hold  no  longer  can  retain. 
They  sink  o'erwhelm'd  and  never  rise  ^gaiii ! 

Two  with  Arion  yet  the  mast  upbore. 
That  now  above  the  ri<lges  reach'd  the  shore  : 
Still   trembling   to   descend,    they    downward 

gaze, 
With  horror  pale,  and  torpid  with  J^maze  : 
Tlie  floods  recoil !  the  ground  appears  below  ! 
And  life's  faint  embers  now  rekindling  glow  : 
Awhile  they  wait  th*  exhausted  waves  retreat. 
Then  climb  slow  up  the  beach  with  hands  and 

feet. 
O  Heaven  !  deliver'd  by  whose  sovereign  hand. 
Still  on  the  brink  of  hell  they  shuddering  stand, 
Receive  the  languid  incense  they  bestow. 
That    damp    with  death  appears   not  yet    to 

glow. 
To  thee  each  soul  the  warm  oblation  pays. 
With  trembling  ardor  of  uneijual  praise  • 
In  every  heart  dismay  with  wonder  strives. 
And  Hope  the  sicken'd  sp;irk  of  life  revives  ^ 
Her  magic  powers  their  exil'd  health  restore, 
Till  horror  and  despair  are  felt  no  more. 

A  troop  of  Crrecians  w  ho  inhabit  nigh, 
And  oft  these  perils  of  the  deep  descry, 
flous'd  by  the  bhutering  tempest  of  the  night, 
Anxious   had  cUinb'd  Colonna's  neighbouring 

height ; 
UHien  gazing  downward  on  th'  adjacent  flood, 
b'ull  to  their  view  the  scene  of  ruin  stood  ; 
The  surf  with  mangled  bodies  strew'd  around. 
And    those  yft   breathing  on  the  sea-wash'J 

groimci ! 
Tho'  lost  to  science  and  the  nobler  arts, 
Yet  nature's  lore  inform'd  their  feeling  hearts  : 


Strait  down  the  vale  with  hast'ning  steps  they 

hied, 
Th'  unhappy  sufl''rers  to  assist  and  guide. 
Mean  while  those  three  escap'U  beneath  ex- 
plore 
The   first  advent'rous  youth  who  reach'd  the 

shore  : 
Panting,  v\'ith  eyes  averted  from  the  day. 
Prone,  helpless,  on  the  tangly  beach  he  lay~ 
1 1  is  Palemon  :  —  oh  !  what  tumults  roll 
With  hope  and  terror  in  Arion's  soul ! 
If  yet  unhurt  he  lives  again  to  view 
Kis  friend  and  this  sole  remnant  of  our  crew  ? 
With  us  to  travel  thro'  this  foreigti  zone, 
And  share  the  future  good  or  ill  unknown. 
Arion  th^  ;  but  ah  !  sad  doom  of  fate  ! 
Tiiat^bteeding  Memory  sorrows  to  relate, 
^¥1jile  yet  afloat  on  some  resisting  rock. 
His  ribs  were  dash'd  and  fractur'd  with  the 

shock  : 
Heart-piercing  sight !  those  cheeks  so  late  ar- 
ray'd, 
In  beauty's  bloom,  are  pale  with  mortal  shade  t 
Distilling  blood  his  lovely  breast  o'crspread, 
And  clogg'd  the  golden  tresses  of  his  head  ! 
Nor  yet  the  lungs  by  this  pernicious  stroke 
Were  wounded,  or  the  vocal  organs  broke. 

Down 
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with  blazing  gems  ar- 
ray'd. 
Thy  iin;>t^c,  lovely  Anna  !  hung  portray 'd  j 
Th'  unconscious  figure  siniliM<^  all  sctene, 
Suspended  iu  a  gulden  chain  was  seen, 
liadst  thou,  soft  maiden  !   in  this  hour  of  woe, 
JieheUl  him  writhing  from  the  deadly  blow. 
What  force  of  art,  wlxat  langiiaj^e  could^express 
Thine  agony  ?  thine  exquisite  distress  ? 
But  thou,  alas  !  art  dooiu'd  to  weep  in  vain 
For  him  thiue  eyes  shall  never  see  again  ! 
With  dumb  amazement  pale,  Arion  gaz'd, 
And  cautiously  the  wounded  youth  uprais'd  ; 
Palemon  then,  with  cruel  panu;s  opprest. 
In  faltering;  accents  thus  his  friend  address'd  : 
**  O  rescu'd  from  destruction  I^itc  so  nigh, 
"  Beneath    whose    fatal    influence    doom'd   I 

lie ; 
*'  Are  we  then  exilM  to  this  last  retreat 
*•  Of  life,  unhappy  !"  thus  decreed  to  meet  ? 
**  Ah  !  how  nnhke  what  yester-mom  enjoy 'd, 
*'  jnchanting  hopes,  for  ever  now  destroy 'd  ! 
•*  For  wounded  far  beyond  all  healing  power, 
'*'  Palemon  dies,  and  this  his  final  hour: 
•'  By  those  fell  breakers,  wherein  vain  I  strove, 
*'  At  once  cut  otf  from  fortune,  life  and  love  ! 
«'  Far  other  scei^es  must  soon  present  my  sight, 
"  That  lie  deep-bur^cd  yet  in  tenfold  night. 
'♦  Ah  !  wretched  father  of  a  wretched  son, 
"  Whom  thy  paternal  prudence  h;is  undone! 
•*  liow  will  remembrance  of  this  blinded  care 
**  Bend  down  thy  head  w  ith  anj^uish  and  des- 
pair ! 
"  Such  dire  effects  from  avarice  arise, 
*'  That,  deaf  to  nature's  voice,  and  vainly  wise, 
*♦  With  force  severe  endeavcmrs  to  control 
*'  The  noblest  passions  that  inspire  the  soul. 
•'  But  O,  thou  sacred  Power  !  whose  law  con- 
nects 
'♦  Th'  eternal  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
••  Let  not  thy  chastening  nnnisters  of  rage 
**  AllfUct  with  sharp  remorse  his  feeble  age! 
*•  And  Y»^t*  Arion  !  who  with  these  the  last 
«'  Of  all  our  crew  survive  thu  Shipwreck  past*— 
"  Ah!   cease  to  mourn  I    those  friendly  tears 

restrain !  ~    ^ 

*•  Nor  give  my  dying  moments  keener  pain  ! 
*'  Since  heaven  may  soon  thy  wandering  steps 

restore, 
<*  When   parted  hence,  to  England's  distant 
shore;  [fate, 

**  Should'st  thou,  th'  unwilling  messenger  of 
*•  To  him  the  tragic  story  first  relate, 
*•  Oh !    friendship's  generous  ardor  then  sup- 
press ! 
**  Not  iiint  the  fatal  cause  of  my  distress ; 
*•  Nor  let  each  horrid  incident  sustain 
*'  The  lengtheu'd  tale  to  ag<ji;ravate  his  pain. 
**  Ah  !  then  remember  welt  my  last  request 
••  For  her  who  reigns  for  ever  in  my  breast ; 
•'  Yet  let  h nil  proyc  a  fatlier  and  a  friend, 
**  The  helpless  maid  to  succour  and  defend. 
'•  Say,  I  this  suit  implor'd  with  parting  breath, 
*'  So  heaven  befriend  him  at  his  hour  of  death! 


*'  But  oh  !  to  lovely  Anna  shonld'st  thou  tell 

'*  V\  hai  dire  untimely  end  thy  friend  befel, 

"  Draw  o'er  the  d'lsmal  scene  soft  pity's  veil, 

"  And  lightly  touch  the  lamentable  tale  ; 

'^'  Say  tiiat  my  love,  inviolably  true, 

"  No  change,  no  diunnution  ever  knew, 

*'  Lol  her  briglit  image,  pendent  on  my  neck, 

'*  Is  all  Palemon  rescu'd  from  the  wreck  ; 

**  Take  it  and  say,  when  panting  in  the  wave, 

**  1  struggled,  life  and  this  alone  to  save  ! 

**  My  soul  that  fluttering  hastens  to  be  free, 
**  Would    yet  a    trahi  of  thoughts  impart  to 

thee, 
"But  strives  in  vain!-— the   chilling   ice    of 

, death 
"  Congeals  my  blood,  andchoaks  the  stream  of 

breath  : 
'*  Ilesign'd  she  quits  her  comfortless  abode, 
"To  course  that  long,  unknown,  eternal  road. — 
*'  O  sacred  Source  of  ever-living  light ! 
"  Conduct  the  weary  wanderer  in  her  flight! 
"  Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore, 
"  Where  peril,   pain  and  death  are   felt  no 

more!  I 

**  When  thou  some  tale  of  hapless  love  shalt' 

hear, 
"  That  steals  from  pity's  eye  the  mehing  tear, 
"  Of  two  chaste  hearts,  by  mutual  passion  join'd, 
"  To  absence,  sorrow,  and  despair  consigii'd  ; 
"  Oh^  then,  to  swell  ihe  tides  of  social  woe, 
"  That  heal  th'  aftlictcd  bosom  they  o'erflow, 
"  While  Memory  dictates,  this  sad  shipwreck 

tell, 
"  And  what  distress  the  wretched  friend  befel ! 
•'  Then,  while  iu  streams  of  soft  compassion 

drown'd, 
"  The  swains  lament,  and  maidens  weep  around; 
"  While  lisping  children,  touch'd  with  infant 

fear,  [tear  ; 

**  With  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  th'  unconscious 
"  Oh  !  then  this  moral  bid  their  souls  retain, 
"  All  thoughts  of  happiness  on  earth  arc  vain." 
The  last  faint  accents  trembled  on  his  tongue. 
That  now  inactive  to  the  palate  clung  ; 
Mis  boh(*m  heaves  a  mortal  groan  —  he  difes  I 
And  shades  eternal  sink  npon  his  eyes  ! 

As  thus  defac'd  in  death  Palemon  lay, 
Arion  gnz'd  upon  the  lifeless  clay  ; 
Tranfix'd  he  stood,  with  awful  terror  fiU'd, 
While  down  his  cheek  the  silent  drops  distill'd. 

Oh,  ill-starr'd  vot'rv  of  unspotted  truth! 
Untimely  perish'd  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
Should  e'er  thy  friend  arrive  on  Albion's  land. 
He  will  obey,  tho'  painful,  thy  demand  : 
His  tongue  the  dreiidful  story  shall  display ,- 
And  all  the  horrors  of  this  (dismal  day  ! 
Disastrous  day  !  what  ruin  hast  thou  bred  ! 
What  anguish  to  the  living  and  the  dead  I 
How  hast  thou'  left  the  widow  all  forlorn. 
And  ever  doom'd  the  orphan  child  to  mourn  ; 
Thro'  life's  sad  journey  hopeless  to  complain  \ 
Can  sacred  justice  these  events  ordain  ? 
liut,  O  my  soul !  avoid  that  wond'rous  maze. 
Where  reason,  lost  ^n endless  erior^  strays ! 

As 
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As  thro*  this  thorny  vale  of  life  we  run, 

CJreal  Cause  of  all  effecis,  '•  thy  will  be  clone!" 

Now  had  the  Grecians  oh  the  beach  arriv'd. 
To  aid  the  helpless  few  who  yet  surviv'd  : 
While  pa'^sing  they  behold  the  waves  o'er?pread 
With  shatter'd  rafts  and  corses  of  the  dead. 
Three  still  alive,  benumb'd  and  faint  they  find. 
In  mournful  silence  on  a  rcjck  reclin'd. 
The  generous  natives,  mov'd  with  social  pain. 
The  feeble  stran";ers  in  their  arms  sustain  ; 
Wiih  pitying  signs  their  hapless  lot  dejjlore. 
And  lead  thcni  trembling  from  the  fatal  shore 


§  159.      Pulpit  Eloquejice  from   the  English 
Orator. 

POLWHELE. 

Then  deem  not  (as  my  previous  strains  have 

taught) 
Jlelicr'ion,  a  cold  metaphysic  form, 
Musnig  o'er  moral  problems,  and  confinM 
To  wisdom's  eyes  alone  —  behold,  she  sits, 
WhileyafM  unveils  her  to  the  vulgar  gaze. 
Streaming  cherubic  effluence  o'er  her  heaven 
Of  spotless  azure !  To  the  dazzling  light 
Her  everlasting  robe,  the  abestos  floats 
In  vivid  folds.     Around  her  emerald  throne 
The  passions  tremble  at  her  awful  beck  — 
*'  Her  ministers  as  Haming  fire,"  to  waft 
Into  the  mortal  bosom  the  pure  spark 
Althereal,  that  refines  our  thought  1  Hence  fly 
l-The  words   tligt..,]j!"rO  J    while  her   impulsive 

power  '    -^ 

Imparts  an  oratory  only  less 
Than  what  inspir'd  the  ajxistles,  when  of  old 
They  spakeall  tongues,and  saw  confusion's  reign. 
The  curse  of  jarring  Shinar,  disappear. 

And  lo  !  she  hails  her  Albion  as  the  spot 
.  Auspicious  to  her  orators,  tho',  long, 
,  Unfriended  ;  whilst,  in  other  climes,  tlie  pQn\p 
1  Of  tyranny  and  superstition  frovvns, 
,  Ungenial  inmates ;  and  in  sloih  supine 
Snores  the  dark  priory,  or  proud  conclaves  vaunt 
Their  hicrarchal  hoiiors  !     Here  the  mind 
Shall  rise  unshackled,  if  too  nice  a  seijsc 
Fastidious  intervene  not,  to  retard 
Its  flights  !  Here  pathos  may  exert  its  powers. 

First  therefore,  to  produce  the  pathos,  fix 
Upon  the  great  emotions  of  the  soul 
The  mental  eye  ;  and  deem  thy  he.irers  mov'd 
Bv  siuiilar  sensations.     I'hus  the  case 
Of  others  may  be  accurately  drawn 
From  thine  assenting  heart  that  feels  it  true. 

Thus  intimately  versant  in  the  soul's 
Quick   movements,  thou  wilt  never   harshly 

treat 
What  should  be  gently  turn'd  to  virtue's  road  ; 
Kemoviugeach  obstruction  that  may  bar 
Persuasion,  and  |>ic|>dring  eveiy  niind 


By  lexiient  measures,  ere  thy  art  unfold 
Doctrines,  whose  aspect  suits  not  worldly  pride. 
Or  idle  vanity,  or  sensual  care.  -    ^ 

Free  to  receive  thy  lessons,  shall  the  heart 
Attend  them,  iinrevolting.     Then  affcc:. 
And  in  repeated  agitation  keep, 
By  thy  displays  of  sacred  truth,  the  race 
Of  passion  j  which,  attemper'd  into  shapes 
Uesembling  scarce  tlieir  former  guise,  and  held 
In  close  engagement,  rarely  shall  rela})ie 
Again  imbruted,  amid  earthly  things. 

Meantime  thy  style  flimiliar,  that  alludes 
With  pleasing  retrospect  to  recent  scenes. 
Shall  interest  every  bosom.     With  the  voice 
Of  condescending  gentleness,  address 
Thy  kindred  people.     Shun  the  distant  air. 
The  formal :  slum  the  flippancy  too  suiooth. 
The  lightness  too  theatrical ;  the  starts 
That  waken  for  awhile  the  listening  ear. 
But  waken  to  antipathy.     Be  warm. 
Yet  grave  :   unite  an  animated  soul 
Willi  dignified  demeanor  ;  and,  untouch'd 
By  the  vainglory  that  on  Herod  beam'd 
A  momentary  rapture,  big  with  death, 
Preach  not  thyself;  but  nurse  an  ardent  zeal 
As  for  thy  ofi'spring  rang'd  below  !    The  tire 
Of  exhortation  haply  may  diffiise 
Thy  piety,  thy  virtues  ;  as  they  see     , 
The  emotions  of  a  parent.     But  beware 
Of  overacted  violence,  that  turns 
To  ridicule  the  best-imagin'd  strain. 

The  pulpit-speaker?  that  arose  to  fame. 
Ere  Britain  froui  asperities  had  clear'd 
Her  language,  opening  to  thee  ample  stores 
For    eloquence,     may    (jool    the    intemperate 

■warmth 
Of  passion  :  but  the  pulpit  might  in  varn 
Adopt  their  manner.     Jdly  might  a  Soutli 
His  w^ilty  turns  —  hi«!  quamtnesses  display, 
tAcept  to  waken  laughter.     Barrow's  style. 
Redundant  and  involv'd,  would  soon  oppress 
Thy  auditors :  even  Tillotsou's  were  cold, 
Tho'  thick  with  oratoria)  beauties  sown  ; 
And  Clarke's  exactness,  rigorous  and  precis**. 
Might  vainly  torture  the  protracted  thought 
No  —  to  thy  observation  —  to  thy  heart 
Recur  ;  nor  ever  slight  thein  :  and,  now  veri'd 
In  nature  and  religion,  fix  thy  choice 
Upon  the  topics  that  may  best  enforce 
'J'he  moral  sense y  instil  into  thefioul 
The  Christian  spirit  nivt^k,  and  mend  the  heart. 

If  to  the  moral  system  we  restrain 
Our  search,  select  such  topics  a«  are  sure 
To  suit  tliy  various  audience.     To  one  point 
That  turns  on  age  or  station  or  the  modes 
Of  character,  thy  a()t  discussion;*  guide 
Unvarying.     Many  a  preacher  wanders,  wild 
O'er  human  life  ;  exhibiting  his  draughts 
Confus'd-iiud  transitory  —  to  distract  ,, 

The  attentive  eje,  (lial  j^ii'i).  vaiiifgajjivpurnyfs. 
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Is  youth  thy  subject? — Fix'd  within  t/he  pale 
Of  vonth,  dflineale  its  peculiar  bent  — 
Its  failings,  its  aftections ;  in  full  strength 
Show  its  appropriate  duties ;  and  address 
The  young  around  thee  with  the  feeling  tones 
That'epeak  the  guardian  father  and  the  friend. 

Or,  on  the  duties  of  maturer  years 
,  Descanting,  rove  not  with  digressive  wing. 

But  still  to  thy  selected  topic  true. 
Trace  the  hoar  lineaments  of  tremulous  age 
Dropping  into  the  grave.     Trite  is  the  tale 
Of  mortal  frailness;  but  the  gloomy  truth 
Yet  interests  and  affects  :  and  what  affects 
Will   influence.     For,    tho'  oft  the  passions, 

rous'd 
By  vivid  strokes  of  the  pathetic,  glow 
With  but  a  momentary  flush,  and  faint 
Fidl  fast  away  ;  still  something  at  the  heart 
Lingers  in  feeble  pulses  inextinct, 
Tliat  quick  recurs  to  conscience,  at  the  hour 
Of  meditated  evil :  the  weak  sense 
By  oratorial  energies  renew'd, 
Acquires  an  active  vigor  to  repel 
The   power  of  vice.     The  pictur'd  frown  of 

death 
Hath  even  awak'd  from  lethargies  of  sin 
The  sluggard  soiil ;  and  bade  it  trembling  fly 
The  horrors  that  iuwrap  the  yawning  gulph. 

Nor  seldom,  stealing  with  familiar  strain 
Into  his  business  and  his' bosom,  paint 
The  poor  man's  lot;  wliilst  in  the  house  of  God 
The  virtuous  peasant  shall  beside  the  peer 
Stand  forth,  embolden'd.  Tell  him,  if  the  glow 
Of  floating  purple  shade  o'ervi-eening  pride. 
His  is  the  better  Jivery  that  infolds 
Tlie  limbs  of  want :  and  tell  him,  tho'  his 

hours 
Of  still  devotional  repose  are  few. 
If  pious  meditation  shall  await 
His  steps  into  the  held,  the  humble  vow 
Breath'd  from  amidst  his  labors,  may  ascend 
The  purest  incense  that  embalms  the  skies. 

Thus  itbchoves  thee  to  inspect  with  care 
Life's  shifting  circumstance.     The  social  ties. 
The  duties  that  reciprocally  bind 
The  human  race,  shall  in  strong  light  appear 
Link'd  with  peculiar  stations.     Thu'  alike 
*'  The  tender  charities  of  father,  son, 
*'  And  brother,"  interest  all  our  mortal  race ; 
Lovelier  shall  they  attract  the  poor,  if  drawn 
Beneath  the  straw-rooft'd  dwelling,  or  the  rich, 
If  shadow'd  in  the  splendor  of  the  dome. 

And  human  character  with  no  vain  force 
Mav  arm  thy  eloquence.     Its  simple  forms 
Shall  strike  ihc  rude  spectator,  and  excite 
The    conscious   feelings.       But    the   draught 

rofin'd 
Rarely  the  vulgar  Apprehension  meets, 
Tho'  well  thy  pencil  I  mimic  powers  it  prme. 


Here  may  thr  historic  instance  give  efft- ct 
To  moral  portraits.     From  the  sacred  fount 
Bring  fortli  the  forcible  ex^iuiple.     Show 
Tiie  grey  liarzillai's  honorable  age 
Placid,  tho'  to  the  minstrel's  warbled  voice  — 
To  the  sweet  meltings  of  luxurious  lutes 
Xo  more  awake  !  Show  Hezekiah  frail 
In  human  weakness,  and  still  asking  life! 
Show  faintly  Tiniothv,  tho'  young,  detach'd 
From  sensual  jovs.     Kxhihit  I,azarus  poor  — 
Arimathoan  Joseph  rich,  yet  proud 
I'o  bear  the  Christian  banner  !  And  describe 
T\\v  trembling  Felix  !  Such  as  these  beseem 
Thy  pulpit  oratorv,  opening  tracts 
Ilecent  in  various  beauties  ;  where  the  heart 
'i'hrobs  with  the  keen  emotions  of  delight 
Or  fear  ;  and  (as  the  obedient  memory  stores 
The  striking  incident)  beats  every  pulse 
In  corresponding  tones  to  nature's  sense; 
Till,  sudden,  by  an  unexpected  stroke 
At  once  discowr'd  to  itself,  it  sees 
Its  every  winding  avenue  ;  shrinks  back 
From  its  detected  vices,  (never  view'd 
Before,  but  with  a  transitory  glance); 
And  shudders  at  the  brood  it  fosters  there. 

If  in  the  Christian  system,  we  behold 
The  radiant  sun  of  righteousness  arise 
With  healing  in  its  wings — to  stream  forth 

light 
Upon  the  sterner  virtues,  to  relume 
Bv  i)urc  eflulgence  mild  the  moral  world  ; 
'Tis  here  pathetic  eloquence  shall  greet 
Prospects  at  which  ev'n  paradise  misht  fade, 
Tho'   all  its   bowers    hung    blooming   to   the 

breath 
Of  innocence* !  — 'Twas  Fden's  happy  pair 
Aimounc'd    creation's    blessings.      But    here 

burst, 
fneff'ably  benign,  redemption's  rays. 
Whilst  in  a  mute  amaze  archangels  hail 
The  infinitude  of  mediatorial  love  \ 

Here  shall  thy  glowing  oralory  charm 
With  an  unwonted  lustre,  as  it  meets 
The  meekness  of  the  Christian —  his  calm  eye 
Wet  with  the  tear  of  graiiiu<le  I  To  prove 
Religion's  rtrinly  rooted  truths,  by  long 
Elaborate  deduction,  were  to  freeze 
That  feeling  tear  !  The  unfathomable  strain 
The  vulgar  nmy  admire  :   but  not  with  breath 
More  idly  eloquent,  the  sainted  sage 
(raiher'd  around  him  on  the  rocky  shore 
The  scaly  race  that  cleave  the  hoary  deep. 

Insist  not,  therefore,  with  a  tedious  length, 
On  proofs  external.     The  strong  leading  facts 
(^oncisclv  representing,  quickly  bring 
The  infernal  evidence  to  Kght,  that  strikes 
Conviction  while  it  sinks  into  the  heart. 
/ 

Faith  is,  perhaps,  thy  topic.     Ah  beware 
Of  mazy  ambiguities  too  dark  . 
For  Ictter'd  mirids.     Attempt  not  tO  premi*' 

The 
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The  jtirring  tenets  of  inrmmerous  sects  ; 

But  ill  perj^picuous  enarraliou  touch 

The  important  theme.     Clear  argument  nijiy 

rise 
In  short  saccession  :  yet  the  historic  draught 
Shall  occupy  atteniioiVs  stedfast  soiil. 
The  weak  apostle's  unbelief;  his  doubts 
Quick  into  faith  resolving;  tliedespair 
Of  tortur'd  Judas,  who  in  bitter  shame  — 
In  the  black  writhing  of  remorse  exclaim'd, 
"  I  have  betray'd  the  blood  of  innocence"  — 
These  are  the  potent  instances  sublime 
That  best  become  thy  subject  and  thyself; 
The  bold  examples  that  command  belief; 
The  judgement  and  the  passions  at  a  stroke 
Convince   and    move;    repel   wiih    wond'rovs 

force 
The  sceptic's  rebel  reason  ;  and  inform 
The  meanest  intellect  with  insiant  liaht. 

And  should  repentance  be  thy  plainer  theme, 
Discourse  not  in  too  j2;eneral  terms, that  fix 
But  feebly  on  the  memory.     Show  its  powers 
As  instanc'd  by  the  roving  son,  who  fiefl 
With    sorrow,    from   the    harlot's  treacherous 

smile 
To  his  ^lad  father's  bosom.     If  thy  speech 
The  stronger  passions  shall  address',  behold 
'j'he  everlasting  gospel  brings  to  view. 
Amid  the  horrors  of  the  spreading  gloom 
Miraculous,  a  dying  Saviour  nail'd 
IJpon  the  cross,  while  in  the  midst  is  rent 
The  temple's  vale;  and  the  pale  vaults  resign 
Their  dead  !  Behold,  the  gospel  blazons  forth 
'Jlie  dissolution  of  a  world  in  flames  ; 
Pictures  the  bloody  sun  ;  the  nishing  spheres. 
The  elements  that  melt  with  fervent  heat ; 
Portrays    the   tlirone  of   judgement    and   the 

crowds 
That  meet  their  doom  eternal — some  ingulph'd 
In  fiery  depths  sulphureous ;  others  high 
Among  the  saints,  and  crovvn'd    with   starry 

light. 

These  be  thy  topics—  thy  sententlons  phrase 
\\  ith  each  variety  of  figures  fraught 
That  heighten  the  pathetic  ;  w  hile  exclaim 
The  affections  in  apo>trophep ;  suspend 
.Attention  by  the  w ell-tim'd  pause  ;  contrast 
The  bold-drawn  imag'ry;  or  break  avvav, 
In  all  the  abruptness  of'transition,  wild.' 

Thus,  whilst  thy  pulpit-Oratory  liv(^ 
In  nature,  scripture  echoes  to  its  strain  ; 
W  hether  the  cheerful  or  serene  shall  How, 
Or  the  devout  in  feeling  beauty  breath'd,. 
The  sorrouf ill,  the  joifuus,  the  sullime. 

And  lo !  the  oration  model'd  by  the  rules 
Of  beautiful  arrangement,  shall  despise 
J    The  studied  :iir—  the  mechanism  that  marks 
/    A  chain  oi  subdivision.     Eve ry  part 
;'  Shall  coalesce  with  ease  ;  nor  passion  wait 
Invariably,  the  peroralibn'*-  call. 


Such  is  the  manner  only,  that  becomes 
The  pulpit.    Aiu.1  it  strike's  with  double  force. 
While  dignified  demeanor,  and  a  sense 
Of  duty  in  the  unerring  conduct  shown, 
.\nd  fiitherly  afi'ection  never  damp'd 
By  low  pursuits  of  lucre,  o'er  thee  spread 
The  sun.^hine  of  sincerity.     Can  they. 
Whose  inconsistent  lives 'not  rarely  seem 
A  %ery  contrast  to  the  truths  they  preach, 
Reform  the  general  morals  r  ■—  When  the  light. 
The  volatile,  the  modish  churchman  mounts 
riie  hullow'd  rostrum  with  an  airy  step 
That  rivals  ev'n  a  Vestris'  case,  and  casts 
His  careless  glances  on  the  p«ws  below, 
What  are  his  bosoni-feelinu;s?  Sure,  one  pause. 
One  little  pause  the  vanitie.*  resisin 
To  serious  ihought ;  as  to  his  distant  hoUne 
Ketiriuj^  from  Augusta,  he  yet  deigns 
To  visit,  for  a  while,  his  vagrant  charge. 
Alas  I   he  scarcely  knows  (nor  strives  to  know) 
I  lis  blunt  unfashionV.  people  ;    but  to  all 
Bowing  uiih  gra<'eful  comlesccnsion,  pays 
An  tindistiuguishing  regard  ;  then  fiies 
(Delighted  iliat  his  tedious  task  iso'ei) 
Back    to   the   scenes,    while,    liaihng  his  ap*- 

proach, 
Soft    pleasure    strews    the   rosy    couch,    and 

clasjjs, 
Familia?,  the  fond  vol'ry  to  her  arms ! 


Here,  jHipil,   miglit  wc  rest  —  the  gemilne 

vein 
Of  |>ulpit  eloquence  already  trac'd  — 
But  let  us  mark  occasions  that  may  ask 
M(»re  argutnent  or  elegance  than  suits 
The  multitude  ;  and  touching  on  the  modes 
That  in  discriminattjd  features  show 
Thy  art,    propose    the    models    which    may 

claim 
Thy  just  regard.  —  A  learned  audience  love". 
As  (rranta's,  or  a  Rhedyciua's  sons, 
Kv'n  the  p(demic  question.     Not  but  t'lere 
'I'he  champions  of  the  theologic  war 
Mi-^place  their  oratory.     P'or,  behold. 
Those  hearers  that  await  the  preacher's  nod 
In  ucademic  bowers,  arc,  chief,  the  young, 
\\  ith  fancy  gay  and  vigorous.      Doifi  the  dry 
The  strict  methodic  dissertation  suit 
Their  airy  spirits  ?  —  Rather  note  the  sting 
Of  secret  vice,  exhort  to  study,  point 
'rhe  prize  of  honor,  and  distiiictly  draw 
Virtue's  fair  outline. 


O'er  thy  reasoning  throw 
The  robe  of  rhetorick.     Not  that  ornament 
Should,  here,  invest  thy  topics  with  a  glare 
Of  superficial  richness.     Rather  verge 
To  Sherlock's  plain  compactn«ss,  that  admits    ; 
No  decorating  figures,  than  o'erload 
Thy  lessons  with  the  metaphor's  crude  mass. 

These,  on  a  general  survey,  are  the  modei 
Of  pulpit-oratorv,  which  agree 

With 
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Witli  no  unlettctM  aiKlicnce.     But  in  these 

(Where  judgement  or  the  lively  fancy  reigns 

Predominant  o'er  passion)  genius  bids 

The  dift'orcnt  mafuierists  attract  the  eye 

Of  fame.     Hence,  by  an  easy  process,  slides 

The  species  into  countr\'-fanes  —  tnmscrib'd 

By  mimic  ignorance.     What  tho'  Home  may 

clothe 
His  thoupilits  in  beauteous  metaphor,  he  knows 
To  discipline  his  fancy  —  to  Command 
The  heart ;  and  by  familiar  accents  move   • 
The  Christian  soul !     Say,  what  tho'  Porteus 

strike 
By  copious  sentiment,  condcns'd  and  strong  j 
,  Or  graceful  Hurd  may  reason  in  a  style 
Of  elegant  deduction,  as  a  voice 
More  musical  than  Aticrbury's,  holds 
The  still  attention  ;  pathos  l>est  accords 
With  common  hearers  ;  nor  i^  misa)iplied 
Ev'n  to  the  morerefm'd.     The  statelier  pomp 
Of  high  cathedral  dignities  may  frown 
Upon  the  impassion'd  period  ;  and  the  pride 
Of  science  too  pedantic  may  propose 
The  closer  method  of  the  deep  discourse. 
As  the  sole  imitJible  mode.     Yet  say, 
Doih  not  the  fane  effuse  its  holy  gloom 
O'er  various  minds,  the  polish'd  or  unform'd 
In  each  gradation  —  o'er  the  gentle  breast 
Whence  unaflected  sentiment  aspires ; 
Whence  pure  devotion's  flame  ?     Is  there   a 

heart 
Feels  not  the  address  from  Blair  j  tho*  strict, 

not  dull,    ■ 
Impassion'd  and  yet  temperate,  tho'refin'd 
Yet  rarely  florid  ?   W^ho  but  owns  the  charm 
As  Stonehouse  gives  to  sentiment  new  soul. 
From  every  fine  inflexion  of  a  voice 
Distinct  and  sweet  ?     Tis   thus   thy   art  hath 

drawn 
Persuasion's  genuine  excellence  and  force 


From  nature  and  the  scriptures!  These  are  thine- 

These  are  already  open  to  thy  view 

In  fair  display  !     I  see,  auspicious  youth, 

Fhy  bosom  kindle,  as  thy  sacred  guides 

Pass  in  array  before  thee  1   I  behold 

Thine  ardors  mark  a  Saviour  on  the  mount 

That  mocks  the  rigor  of  the  stoic  porch, 

And  his  pathi'tio  look  on  Peter  east, 

And  his  heart-breathing  accents  in  the  path 

To  Emtnaus,  at  dim  eve  !     1  see  ihee  hail 

The  martyr's  angel-fcalures,  all  illum'd 

By  in'ff)iratio:i',s  lustre,  while  he  l)ids 

Sublimest  truths  inform  tlie  uuhallow'd  ear !  — 

I  see  thee  turn  to  Fysira's  prostrate  tribes 

That  fell  astonish'd  at  the  ftrt  of  P^tuT, 

And,  as  the  god  of  eloquence,  ador'd 

The  saint  I     I  see  thee  trace  him,  at  the  throne 

Of  the    half-Christian   king;     or  midst    the 

shrines 
Of  Athens !  And  thine  own  exalted  mind 
I  see  wiih  transport  glowing,  as  the  ]jowers 
Of  Blair  and  Stonehouse  meet  —  combin'd  in 

thee ! 

Thus   then,    (thy    glorious    mission    duly 

view'd 
As  of  eternal  moment)  be  it  thine. 
Whilst  other  speakers,  less  rever'd,  pursue 
Their  own  apj)roprlate  task,  as  erst  my  verse 
Instructed  ;  whether  at  the  learned  bar 
Strict    reasoning    gain    conviction  j     or    the 

dome 
Of  senates  cchoe  to  the  cmbellish'd  phrase  ; 
(Man's  tenjporal  welfare  their  inferior  end)  ; 
Be  thine  the  nobler  oflice  to  persuade 
By  exhortation,  fix  in  every  soul 
Its  fervor  for  the  imntortal  scene,  and  point 
The  path —  tho'  here  thou  walk,  yet  lent  to 

earth, 
Thy  heart  establish'd  in  the  bliss  of  heaven  I 
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§  ] .  ALUS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
Shakspeare. 
Advice. 
"RE  thou  blest,  Bertram  1  and  succeed   thy 

father 
In  manners  as  in  shape;  thy  blood  and  virtue 
(Contend  for  empire  in  thee,  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birth-right.     Love  ail ;   trust  a 

few ; 
Do  ^vrong  to  none  ;  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use  ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key ;  hi  check'd  for  si- 
lence 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.      What  heaven 
more  will,  [down. 

That  thee  may -furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck 
Fall  on  thy  head ! 

Too  ambitious  Love. 
I  am  undone;  there  is  no  living,  none. 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one. 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me ! 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere, 
Th'  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 
I'he  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
IVIust  dit  for  love.   'Twas  pretty  tho'  a  plague. 
To  see  him  eveiy  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 
In  our  heart's  table  :  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favor ! 
But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  nis  relics. 

A  parasitical,,  vain  Coward. 
I  know  him  a  notorious  liar ; 
Tliink  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 
That  they  take   place,    when  virtue's   steely 

bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  wilhal,  full  oft 

wc  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  saperfluous  folly.' 

The  Remedy  of  Evils  generally  in  ourselves. 
Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven.     The  fated  sky 


Gives  us  free  scope;  only  doth  backward"  pnU 
Our  slov/  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pain  in  sense,  and  do  suppose 
What  ham  been  cannot  be.  Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 

Character  qj"  a  nolle  Courtier,  by  ar„  old 
Cotemporary. 

King.  I  Avould  I  had  that  corporal  soundness 
now. 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiersliip !  He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  tune,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest.     He  lasted  long; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.   It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.    In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit  which  I  can  well  observe 
To  day  in  our  young  lords ;  hut  they  may  jest 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honor : 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness  :   if  they  were. 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them;  and  his  honor. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
EKCcption  bid  him  speak ;  and  at  that  time 
His  tongue  obeyd  his  hand.  Who  were  below 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place,       [hiin 
And  bow'd  his  imminei:t  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
Makirig  them  proud  of  his  humility. 
In  tlicir  poor  praise  he  humjiled ;  such  a  raau 
M  ight  be  a  copy  to  these  YOunp;er  times, 
W  Iiich,  follow'd  well,  would  demonstrate  them 
Beit  goers  backward.  [now 

Would  I  were  with  him  ! — He  would  always 

say — 
(Methinksl  hear  him  now;  his  plausive  words 
He  scattered  not  in  ears;  but  grafted  them 
To  j^row  there,  and  to  bear)   *  Lit  me  not  live' 
— ^Thus  Ins  good  melancholy  oft  be3;an. 
On  the  catastrophe 'and  heefor  pastime. 
When  it  was  out — *  Let  me  not  live,  quoth  he, 

*  After  mv  flame  lacks  oil ;  to  be  th-  snuff 

'  Of  youiigei"  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
'  Air  but  new  things  disdain ;   whose  judge- 
ments are  [stancies 

*  Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  whose  con- 

*  Expire  before  their  fashions' — ^Thishewish'd . 

y  p  1,  after- 
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I,  after  him,  do  after  hlin  wish  too, 
— Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive. 
To  give  some  laborer  room. 

Idolatrous  Worship. 

Thus  Indian  Uke, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more  ! 

Mean  Instruments  often  successful. 
What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to"  tr)^. 
Since  you  set  up  yovir  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister  ; 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgement  shown. 
When  judges  have  been  babesj   great  %)od9 

have  flown 
From  simple  sources  ;  and  great  seas  have  dry'd, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  deny'd. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  fnost  oft  there 
W'here  most  it  promises  j  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits. 

Honour  due  to  personal  Plrfue,  not  to  Birth. 
Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods,         [together, 
\^'hose  color,  weight,  and  heat,    poured  out 
W^ould  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  oflf 
In  diff'rences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  save  Avhat  thou  dislik'st, 
— A  poor  f)hysician's  daughter,  thou  dislik'st 

Of  virtue  for  the  name. — But  do  not  so 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  pro- 
ceed. 
The  place  is  dimified  by  the  doer's  deed. 
Where  great  addition  swells,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsicd  honor ;  good  alone 
Is  good  without  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so  : 
The  propcrt\%   by  what  it  is,  should  go. 
Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 
In  these,  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir ; 
And  these  breed  honor  :  that  is  honor's  ^orn. 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honor's  born. 
And  is  not  like  tlie  sire.     Honors  thrive 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  fore-goers ;  the  mere  word's  a  slave 
Debauch'd  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave  ; 
A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 
Where  dust  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honor'd  bones  indeed. 

Self-accusation  of  too  great  Love. 
Poor  lord  !   is't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  count  r\',  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  tlie  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?  And  is  it  I     [thou 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where 
Wast  sliot  at  with  lair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?  O  you  leaden  messengers. 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
I''ly  with  false  aim  ;  move  the  still-piercing  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my 

lord! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there  : 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breaft, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it : 
And  tho'  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected.     Better  'twere 


I  met  the  raving  lion,  when  he  roar'd 
W^ith  shar]>  constraint  of  hunger,  better 'twere 
That  all  the  miseries\vhich  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.     No,  come  thou  home, 

Rousillon, 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar. 
As  oft  it  loses  all.     1  will  be  gone  : 
My  l^eing  here  it  is,   that  holds  thee  hence. 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do  it  ?  No,  no,  although 
The  air  of  Paradise  did  fan  the  house. 
And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  be  gone  ; 
That  pitiful  rumor  may  report  my  flight, 
To  consolate  thine  ear. 

Custom  of  Seducers. 
As,  so  you  scne  us,  [roses. 

Till  we  serve  you ;  but  when  you  have  our 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves;. 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 
Chastity. 
Mine  honor's  such  a  ring: 
My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'th'world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Cowardly  Braggart. 
Yet  am  I  thankful*:  if  my  heart  w^re  great. 
'Twould  burst  at  this.  Captain  I'll  be  no  more: 
But  I  will  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am    [gart. 
Shall  makemelive.  Who  knows  himself  a  brag- 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass. 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword!   cool, ' blushes !  and  Parolles,A 
live  [thrive.  ( 

Safest  in   shame!  being^  fool'd,  by  fool'ryT 
There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive.  J 
The  Rashness  of  youth  excused. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  in  the  blaze  of  youth. 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbear  it,  and  burn  on. 

Whafs  lost  most  valued. 
Praisin^what  is  lost. 
Makes  the  remembrance  dear. 
Against  Delay. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  j 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

Excuse  for  unreasonahle  Dislike. 

At  first 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue  : 
Where  the  Impression  of  mine  eye  enfixmg. 
Contempt  his  scornful  pcrspeclive  did  lend  me. 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour  ; 
Scorned  a  fair  colour,  or  express'd  it  stolen ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions 
To  a  most  hideous  abject :  thence  it  came. 
That  she  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whoni 

myself,' 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  my  eye 
The  dust  that  did  oflTend  it. 

Impediments  stijnulate.  , 
As  "  all  impediments  in  fancy" s  course 
Are  motives  of  mere  fancy." 
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^  2.  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  Shakspeare. 
P  la  1/ fellow. 
\Y^  have  still  slept  together ;   ^       [together ; 
Rose  at  an  instant;  learn d,  play'd,  eat 
And  wheresce  cr  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 
Fond  youthful  Friendship. 
Celia.  O  my  poor  Rosalind,  whither  wilt 
thou  go  ?  [mine. 

Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than 
Rosalind.  I  have  more  cause.  [I  am. 

Celia,  Thou  hast  not,  cousin.  [Duke 

Pr'ythee  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the 
Has  banish'd  me,  his  daughter  ? 

Rosalind.  That  he  hath  not.  [the  love 

Celia.    No?  hath  not?  Rosalind  lacks  then 
Which  teacheth  me  that  thou  and  I  are  one : 
Shall  we  be  sundered  ?  Shall  we  part,  sweet 
No,  let  my  father  seek  another  heir.        [girl  ? 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly. 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you. 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out : 
For  by  this  heaven,  'now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
.     Siiy  what  thou  canst,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 
Beauty, 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 
ff'oman  in  a  Mans  Dress. 
Wer't  not  better. 
Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand,  and  (in  my  heart, 
lie  there   what  hidden  woman's  fears  there 

will)        .  .  '. 

I'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside  j 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
rhat  do  outfice  it  with  ihiivc  semblances. 
Solitude  preferred  to  a  Court  Life,  and  the 
Advantages  of  Adversity. 
Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  poinp  ?    Are  not  these 

woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but^the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference  ;  as  the  icy  fmg, 
VAnd  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  ; 
W^hich,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  sniile  and  say, 
**  This  is  no  flattery  ;"  these  are  counsellors. 
That  feclinfrly  persuade  me  w^hat  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  : 
And  this  our  life,  except  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  m  the  running 

brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 
I  would  not  change  it ! 

Amiens.     Happy  is  your  grace, 
Tliat  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style ! 
Reflections  on  a  icoundrd  Stag,  and  on  the 

melancholy  Jaques, 
Coroe,  shall  we  go  and  kiU  us  venison  ? 


And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools. 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 
Should  in  their  old  confines,  with  forked  heads. 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored. 

\st  Lord    Indeed,  my  lord, 
Tlie  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  m  that  kind  sweai-s,  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  who  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself. 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  roots  peep  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood ; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  horn  the  liunter's  aim  had  ta'cn  a  hart, 
])id  come  to  languish  :  and,  indeed,  my  lordj 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern 

coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chace  ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  th'  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  bropk> 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  s.   But  what  said  Jaques  ? 
Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle? 

1st  Lord.  O  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.     Then,   being 

alone. 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends  ; 
'Tis  right,  quoth  he,  thus  misery  d^th  part 
The  flux  of  company.    Anon,  a  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And   never  stays  to  greet  him :    Ah,  quoth 

Jaques, 
Sv/eep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 
'Tis  just  the  fashion  ;  w-nerefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  i 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  th  tough 
The  body  of  the  countr)',  city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life ;  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals,   and  kill  them  up, 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling-place. 
D.  s.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  con- 
templation ?  [menting 
Amiens.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  com- 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

D.  s.  Shew  melhe  place; 
I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  stillen  fits. 
For  then  he  is  full  of  matter. 

Conspicuous  Virtue  exposed  to  Envy. 
Adam.  What!  my  young  master?    O  my 
gentle  master, 
O  my  sweet  master  !  O  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland !  why  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous?    Why  do  jKople  lo\e 

you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  va- 
W4iy  w[Ould  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome  [liant  ? 
The  bony  priser  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  b*  Vore  yori. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 

Pp  2  No 
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No  more  do  yours ;  your  virtues,  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  lioly  traitors  to  you. 
Oh  !  what  a  world  is  tiiis,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  hi  iii  that  bears  it? 

Resolved  Hones f I/. 

Orlando.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go 
and  beg  my  food  ? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do — 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can  ; 
I  will  rather  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 
Gratitude  in  an  old  Servant. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so;  I  have  five  hundred 
crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father. 
When  I  clid  store,  to  be  my  foster  nurse 
Which  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown. 
Take  that  \  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be^ comfort  to  my  age  !  Here  is  the  gold  ; 
All  this  I  give  you  ;  let  me  be  your  servant : 
Tho'  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  3 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply  '  '      *• 

Kot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  tjlood  j    '   • 
Not  did  I  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and' debility  : 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
l''rosty  but  k-indiy.     Let  me  go  with  you, 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man,    •  ,    . 

In  all  your  business  and  iKicessities.     Tapfieafs 

Orlando.  Oh!  good  old  man,  how  t\'eM  in  thee 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  ser\ants  sweat  for  duty  not  for  meed ! 
Thou.art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  tini'es,' 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion  ; 
And,  having  that  do  choak  their  service  up, 
Even  with  the  having.  It  is  not  so  with  thee — 
'But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prarf  st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbanarv. 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together, 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  Avages  spent. 
We'll  light  iipon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master, goon;  and  I  will  follow the6. 

To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty ■- 

From  se\;enteen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more.     ' 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortune  seek. 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  ; 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better 
Than  to  die  well  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 
Lover  described. 

Oh  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily. 
If  thou  remember  St  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd— 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  sate  as  I  do  how, 

Vv  earying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 

7'iiou  iiast  not  lov'd 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Abruptly.,  as  mv  passion  now  makes  me, 

1'hou  hast  not  fov'd 

Description  of  a  Fool,andhisMorals  on  the  Time, 

Jaques.   As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool  j 


Who  laid  him  down,  and  bask'dhim  in  the  sun, 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms — 
In  good  set  terms — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

*  Good-morrow,  fool, 'quoth  I:  *No,  Sir,'quoth 

he,  '  [fortune.' 

*  Call  me  not  fool,   till  Heaven  hath  sent  me 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 

Says,  very  wisely,    *  It  is  ten  o'clock  :    [wags  :.     • 

*  Thus  we  may  see' quoth  he,   *  how  the  worlds    \ 
'  'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since' it  was  nine :  '■'■■'•'■  -    \ 

*  And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven  : 

*  And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
'  And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot, 

*  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.'  When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  tool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative  : 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 

An  hour  Iw  his  dial. 

Duke.  What  fool  is  this  ?  [courtier; 

Jaques.  O  worthy  fool  !  one  that  had  been  a 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain. 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  Trtangled  forms.     Oh  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat ! 

A  FooVs  Liberty  of  Speech. 

Dtcke.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaques.     It  is  my  only  suit : 
Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgements 
Of  all  opinion,  that  grows  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wise,     1  must  have  liberty  : 

Withal  ;  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please  ;  for  so  fools  have :     i 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.    And  why,  Sir,  must 

they  so  ? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish-church : 
He,  whom'  a  fool  doth  ver)'  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  ibolishly,  although  he  smart. 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob.     If  not, 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley;  give  me  leave[through 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world, 
"If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke.  Fie  on  thee — I  can  tell  thee  what 
thou  wouldst  do.  [but  good  Y 

Jaques.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do 

Duke.  Most  mischie\'Ous  foul  sin  in  chiding 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine,        [sin 
.  As  sensual  as  the  bmtish  sting  itself: 
And  all  th'  imbossed  sores  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with  licenccof  freefoot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  v/orld. 
An  Apology  J'or  Satire. 

Jaques.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  very  means  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  1  name, 
When  that  I  say,  the  city  woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 

Who 
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Who  can  come  in  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function. 
That  says,  his  braveiy  is  not  on  my  cost ; 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him)  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  metal  of  my  speech?   [wherein 
There  then,  how  then  ?  What  then  ?  let  me  see 
My  tongue  hath  wronged  him.     If  it  do  him 

right. 
Then  he  liath  wrong'd  himself.     If  he  be  free, 
Why,  then,  my  taxing,  like  a  wild  goose,  flies 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. 

Distress  prevents  Ceremony. 

The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  .hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility. 

A  tender  Petition  and  Repbj. 
Orlando.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me  ? 
I  pray  you : 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here : 
And  therefore  put  1  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment.  But  whate'er  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days  ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied — 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcejnent  be  ; 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush  and  hide  my  sword. 
Duke.  True  it  is  that  we  have  seen  better  days, 
And  have  with    holy    bell   been   knoll'd   to 

church, 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts:  and  wip'd  oare3es 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd  : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  OTntleness, 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have. 
That  toyour  wanting  maybe  minister'd.  [while, 
Orlando.  Then  b  Jt  forbear  your  food  a  little 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
W  ho  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
I^imp'd  in  pure  love  ;  till  he  be  first  suffic'd, 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit ! 

The  JVorld  compared  to  a  Stage. 
Thou  see'st  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy — 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play. 

Jaqnes.  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  • 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nuree's  arms  : 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his 
satchel 
/  And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
\    Unv/illingly  to  schooL     And  then  the  lover  : 
'    Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
j    Made  to  his  mistress's  ,  eye-brow.     Then  the 
soldier,    ..      ,  ^  .     - ,        ... 

Full  of  strange  batlis,'aTicl  bearded  like  th»  pard. 
Jealous  in  honor,  aiidden  and  (juick'in  quarrel. 


Seekirig  the  bubble  reputation  [justice. 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.       And  thet  the 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut; 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on's  nose  and  pouch  on's  side : 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks;  and  his  bigmanly  voice. 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history'. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing.  • 

Ingratitude.     A  Song. 
Blow,  blow,  thou  winter-wind,  ■ 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind  | 

As  man's  ingratitude  :  | 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Tho'  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Scornful  Love. 
Sylvius.      ^      The  common  executioner, 
W^hose  heart  th'  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes 

hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humble  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon  :  will  you  sterner  hz 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 

Phoebe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner  : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye  ; 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes, that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things. 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, 
Sliould  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them 

kill  thee  : 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoons  why  now  fall  down; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  0,Tor  shame,  for  shame. 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers,  [thee. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush. 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure       [eyes. 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt  to  any. 

Sylvius.  O  dear  Phoebe, 

If  ever  fas  that  ever  may  be  near)  [flmcy. 

You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  Lo\  e's  keen  arrows  make.    .  _ 
Scorn  retorted. 
Od's  my  little  hfe  ! 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  mine  eyes' too. 
No,  'futh,  proud  riiistressr^-^VJjTe  not  after  i( 
'Tis  not  your  irJ     '•  your  black  siik  hair, 
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Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  mv  spirits  to  your  worship. 
You  foolish  shepherci,  wherefore  do  you  follow 

her. 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain! 
You  are  a  thousand  times  aproperer  man 
Than  she  a  woman  :  'Tis  such  fools  as  vou 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour  d  child- 
ren. 
'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you  that  flatters  her  ; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. 
33ut,  mistress,  know  yourself  3  down  on  your 

knees 
And  thank  Heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear,  [love: 
Sell  when  you  can,  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 
Cry  the  man  mercy,  love  him,  take  his  offer  : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
Tender  Love. 
So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  piy  love. 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  graoe. 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps;  loose  nov*'  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  Fli  live  upon. 
Jieal  Love  dissembled. 
Thinknot  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him; 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy  : — ^}'et  he  talks  well. — 
j^    But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  Yet  words  do  well, 
Whenhe  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  ; — not  a  very  pretty  ;r— 
But  sure  he's  proud  :  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him  : 
Fle'll  make  a  proper  man:  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexiori :  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eya  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  ver\'  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall  3 
His  leg  but  so  so  :  and  yet  'tis  well : 
1'here  was  pretty  redness  in  his  lip^ 
A  little  riper  and  mpre  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek  j  'twas  just  the 

difference. 
Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 
'I'here  be  some  women,    Sylvius,    had  they 

mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  \o\e  him  3 
For  w^hat  had  he  to  do  to  chide^at  me  ? 
lie  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black; 
And  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me  : 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again  3 
But  that's  all  one  3  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
A  Jine  Description  of  a  sleeping  3fan,  about  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  Snake  arid  a  Lioness. 
Under  an  oak,  whose  bows  were  mpss'd  with 

.age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  drv'  antiquity, 
A  wretched,  ragged  man,  d'ergrown  with  hair. 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back  3  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snak6  had  writh'd  itself, 
"Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  ap- 

proach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  hut  suddenly 
bceing  Orlando,  it  unUnk'd  itself. 


And  with  intended  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush  3  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry,    [watch 
Lay  couchihg,  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like 
Wtien  thai  the  sleeping  man  should  stit3  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast  — 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead 
Conversion. 
I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  ^m. 
Love. 
Phcehe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  yoiuh  what 
/  'tis  to  love.  [tears  3 

Sylvius.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  3 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasie. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes  : 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance  : 
All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience  : 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance. 

'The  Uncertainty  of  Opinion  in  Anxiety. 
Duke.   Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  tliat  the 
boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orlando.  I  sometimes  do  oelieve,  and  some- 
times do  not ; 
As  those  thit  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 
So7tg.  On  Matrimony. 
Wedding  is  great  Juno's  cro\vn  ; 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed ! 
'Tis  Hymen  peoples  everv-  town. 

High  wedlock  then  be  honored  : 
Honor,  high  honor  and  renown, 
1  o  H  jinen,  god  of  every  town ! 


§  2.  THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

Shakspeare, 
Child-hearing  prettily  expressed. 
Herself  almost  at  tainting  under 
The  pleasing  punishment  that  womeri  bear. 
Cheats  locll  described. 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage  j 
As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark- working  sorcerers,  that  change  the  mind. 
Soul-killing  witches,  that  deform  the  body. 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks. 
And  many  such-like  liberties  of  sin  ! 
Man's  Pre-eminence. 
Why  head-strong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There's  nothing  situate  vmder  Heaven's  eye. 
But  hath  its  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky ; 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls, 
Are  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controuls. 
Men,  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  these. 
Lords  of  the  yvide  world,  and  wild  wat'ry  seas. 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  or  fowls. 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords :  - 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 
Patience  easier  taught  than  practised. 
Patience  unmoved,  no  marvel  though  she 
pause ; 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause, 

A  wretched 
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A  wretched  soul,  bruls'd  with  adversity. 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cr}-; 
But,  were  we  burden'd  with  hke  weight  of  pain. 
As  much  or  more  we  should  ourselves  complain. 
Dcfamatio7i. 
1  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
Will  lose  its  beauty^   and  tho'  gold  bides  still. 
That  others  touch  ;  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold.  And  so  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
Wifes  Exhortation  on  a  Ihmband's  TrifideUty. 
Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange  and  frown ; 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects  : 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife.  [voav 

The  time  was  once  when  thou,unurged,  wouldst 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye. 
That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thine  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet  savor'd  in  thy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd 
to  thee.  [comes  it. 

How  comes  it  now,  my  husband.  Oh,  how 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  i^ie  : 
That,  undividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part.     , 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me  : 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  mayst  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  g-ulf. 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again. 
Without  addition  or  diminishing. 
As  take  from  me  thyself,*  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious  ; 
And  that  this  body  consecrate  to  thee. 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate ! 
Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me. 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face. 
And  tear  the  stain'd  skin  of  my  harlot  brow. 
And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring, 
And  break  it  with  a  deep  divorcing  vow  ? 
I  know  thou  canst;  and  therefore  see  thou  do  it. 
I  am  possest  with  an  adulterate  blot. 
My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust. 
For  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
1  do  digest  the  poisxon  of  riiy  flesh. 
Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 
A  Respect  to  Decency  and  the  Opinion  of  the 
World,  an  excellent  Bulwark  to  our  Virtues. 
Have  patience.  Sir ;  O,  let  it  not  be  so ; 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation. 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  inviolated  honor  of  your  wife. 
Once  this — Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom, 
Il-er  sober  virtues,  years,  and  modesty. 
Plead  on  her  part  soziie  cause  to  you  unknown  -, 
And  doubt  not.  Sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  this  time  thedoorsare  made  against  you. 
Be  rul'd  by  me ;   depart  in  patience. 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner; 
And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone. 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 
If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in. 
Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 
And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout 


Against  your  yet  uncalled  reputation. 
That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in. 
And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead. 
For  slander  lives  upon  succession  j 
For  ever  hous'd  where  it  once  gets  possession. 
Document  for  JVivcs,  and  the  ill  Effects  of 

Jealousy. 
Abbess.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by 
wreck  at  sea. 
Buried  some  dear  friend !  Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Sn-ay  d  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men. 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
^\  hich  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  ? 
Adriana.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  b 3  the 
last; 
Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  off  from 
home.  [ed  him. 

Abbess.  You  should  for  that  have  reprehend- 
Adriana.  Why  so  I  did. 
Abbess.  But  not  rough  enough.         [let  me. 
Adriana.  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would 
Abbess.  Haply  in  j^rivate. 
Adriana.  And  in  assemblies  too. 
Abbess.  But  not  enough. 
Adriana.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference. 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  ted  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme  : 
In  company,  I  often  glanced  at  it : 
Still  did  I  tell  him  h  was  vile  and  bad. 
Abbess.  And  therefore  came  it  that  the  mati 
was  mad. 
The  venom  clamors  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad-dog  s  tooth. 
It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  the  railing: 
And  therefore  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say'st  liis  meat  was  sauc'd  with  thy  up- 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions,    [braidings ; 
Thereof  the  raging 'lire  of  fever  bred; 
And  what's  a  fever,  but  a  lit  of  madness  ? 
Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy 

brawls : 
Sweet  recre^lion  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy. 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair  ? 
And,  at  her  lieels,  a  huge  infectioiis  troop 
Of  paledistemperatures  and  foes  to  life. 

///  Deeds  and  ill  Words  double  Wrong. 
'Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed. 

And  let  her  read  it  in  your  looks  at  board  : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame  well  managed ; 
III  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Passiojiate  Lover  s  Address  to  his  Mistress.  * 
Sing,  Syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote  ; 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  them,  and  there  lie  : 
And  in  that  glorious  supposition  think 

He  gains  by  death ,  that  hath  such  means  to  die. 
Description  of  a  beggarly  Conjurer,  or  a  For- 
tune-Tcllcr. 
A  hungry,  lean-faced  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needy,  hollow-ey'd,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  lii  ing  dead-man :  this  pernicious  slave. 
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Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer : 
And  gazing  in  m)^  ej^es,  feehng  my  pulse, 
And  with  no  face  as't  were  outfacing  me. 
Cries"  out,  I  was  possest. 

Old  Age.  _ 
Not  know  my  voice  !  O  time's  extremity, 
Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue. 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun  d  cares  ? 
Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow. 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up  : 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory  5 
My  w^asting  lamp  some  fading  glimmer  left ; 
jMy  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear  : 
All  these  old  witnesses, — I  cannot  err,— 
Tell  me,  thou  art  my  son,  Antipholus. 


§  4.  LOVES  LABOUR  LOST. 

Shakspeare. 
A  laudable  Amhition  for  Fame  and  true  Con- 
guest  descrihed. 
King.  Let  Fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their 

lives, 
Live  register'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death  j 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honor  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's'  keen 

edge,        _  •     _     ^ 

And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors  !  for  so  you  are 
That  war  against  your  own  affections. 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires  j — 
Our  latC' edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force, 
Navarre  shall  be  the  w  onder  of  the  workl : 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  academe. 
Stiil  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 

Longaoiltc.  I  am.  rcsolvl!: ;  'tis  but  a  tlirec 
years'  fast  5 
The  mind  shall  banquet  tho'  the  body  pine — 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates  :  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  buv  banker  out  ■«''ie  wits, 

Dumain.  My  loving  Lord,  ]3uniainismorti- 
The  grosser  manner  of  the  world's  dclights[fiedj 
He  throws  upon  the  grors  world's  baser  slaves — 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  ])omp,  I  pine  and  die  : 
AVith  all  the?e  living  in  philosopny. 
Fanity  of  Pleasures. 
Why,  all  delights  are  vain  :  but  that  most 
vain. 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain. 

On  Sfudu. 
Study  is  like  the  heavens  glorious  sun. 
That  will  not  be  deej)  searcOi'd  with  saucy  looks  ; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  wen 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books : 
The«e  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights. 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights. 
Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what 
they  ave. 
Too  much  to  know.  Is  toknow  nought  but  fjone. 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

So  otudy  evermore  i;  overshot ; 


While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would. 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  things  it  should  : 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
'Tis  won,  as  towns  with  fire ;  so  won,  so  lobt. 
Frost. 
An  envious  sneaping  frost. 
That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring. 
77ie  Folhf  and  Danger  of  making  Vows. 
Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn  [space  : 
Three  thousand  times  within  these  three  years' 

For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  born. 
Not  by  might  master  d,  but  by  special  grace  : 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. 
A  conceited  Courtier ^  or  Man  of  Compliments. 
Our  court,  3'ou  know  is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain  ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted. 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  : 
One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  harmony  : 
A  man  of  compliments,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny. 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  bight. 
For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate 
In  high-born  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight. 
From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  word's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  1  know  not,  I : 
But,  I  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie. 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 

Biron.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 
Beauti/. 
My  beauty  though  but  mean. 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise  : 
Beauty  is  bouglit  by  judgement  of  the  eye. 
Nor  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 
A  IVit. 
In  Normandy  saw  I  this  Longaville : 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd  j 
Well  fitted  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms  : 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  M-ell : 
The  only  foil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss 
(If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  foil) 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
W^hose  edge  hath  pow'r  to  cut,  whose  will  still 

wills 
It  should  nonespare  that  come  withinhis  power. 
Pri.  Some  merrymocking  lord, be  like:  is't  so? 
Mar.  They  say  so  most,  that  most  his  hu- 
mors know.  [grow. 
Pri.  Such  short-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they 
A  Merry  Man. 
A  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
Mis  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
F'or  evciy  object  that  the  one  doth  catch 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
■"i'hat  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

A  Comical  description  of  Cupid  or  Love. 
O  !  and  I  forsooth,    in  love  ! 
Ij  that  have  been  love's  whip  : 

A  \ery 
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A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh  : 

A  Clitic  ',  nay,  a  night-watch  constable  j 

A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy. 

Than  whom  no  mortal  more  magnificent ! 

This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward 

boy. 
This  Signior  Julio's  giant  dwarf,  Dan  Cupid, 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans  j 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents ; 
Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 
Of  trottmg  'pari tors  :   (O  my  little  heart) 
And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  file, 
And  wear  his  colours  !  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  ! 
What  ?  I !     I  love !  I  sue  I  I  seek  a  wife ! 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock. 
Still  a-repairing ;  ever  out  of  frame. 
And  never  going  right,  being  a  watch. 
But  being  watch'd,  that  it  may  still  go  right? 
///  Deeds  often  done  for  the  Sake  of  Fame. 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair 
praise — 
But  come,  the  bow  : — Now  mercy  goes  to  kill. 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill. 
That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill. 
And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes ; 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes  ;    [part. 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outv/ard 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart : 
As  I,  for  praise  alone,  now  seek  to  spill     [ill. 
The  poor  deer's  blood  that  my  heart  means  no 

Sonnet. 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye 

('Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argu- 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ;  [ment) 
Vows,  for  thee  broke,  deserve  not  punisli- 
A  woman  I  forswore  ;  but  I  will  prove  [ment. 
(Thou  being  a  goddess)  I  forswore  not  thee. 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  lieavenly  love  : 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd  cures  all  disgrace  in 
mel 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapor  is ; 

Tlien  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost 
Ex-hal'stthis  vapor  vow ;  in  thee  it  is :     [shine, 

If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  ; 
I  f  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise. 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  j^aradise  ? 

Another. 
On  a  day  (alack  the  day !) 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
Spy'd  a  blossom  passing  fair 
Playing  in  thp  wanton  air  : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
AVish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; — 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  1 
Bat,  alack  !  my  hand  is  sworn, 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn. 
Vow,  alack !  for  youth  unmeet. 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me. 
That  lam  forsworn  far  thee : 


Thou  for  whom  ev'n  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 

Commanding  Beauty. 

Who  sees  the  heavenly  Rosalind, 

That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head,  and,  f  trucken  blind. 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast  ? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  .brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ? 
Tiie  Power  of  Love. 

Why  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries. 
As  motion  and  long  during  action  tire 
The  sinewy  vigor  of  the  traveller.  , 


When  would  you,  my  liege — or  you — or  you — 
In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauteous  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with  ? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain ; 
And  therefore  finding  barren  practisers. 
Scarce  show  a  hanest  of  their  heavy  toil : 
Bat  love  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes. 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain  j 
But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements,     . 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  pow'r ; 
And  gives  to  every  pow'r  a  double  pow'r ; 
Above  their  functions  and  their  oflices. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye  ; 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind  : 
A  lover's  ears  will  hear  the  lowest  sound. 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopt. 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails. 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  lu 
For  valor,  is  not  love  a  Hercules,  [taste. 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ? 
Subtle  as  Sphinx  ;  as  sweet  and  musical 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair  : 
And  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
J*dakes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 
Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  love's  sighs  : 
O  then  his  eyes  would  ravish  savage  ears. 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive  : 
Th(^y  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire  : 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes. 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world  ; 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 
Wise  Men  greatest  Fools  in  Love. 

Ri.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they 
are  catch'd 
As  wit  tiirn'd  fool :  folly  in  wisdom  hatch'd. 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school. 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learn'd  fool. 

Itoss.  The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with 
such  excess 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Jkar.  Tolly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strangea  note, 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote  : 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply, 
To  prove  by  wit,  worth  iii  simplicity. 
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Keenness  of  Women  s  Tongues. 
The  tongues  oi  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible. 

Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen ; 
Above  the  sense  of*  sense,  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference  j  their  conceit  hath 

wings 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  -Wind,  thought, 
swifter  things. 

Ladies  music  d  and  mimaslid. 

Fair  ladies  mask'd  are  roses  in  the  bud ; 
Dismask'd,  their  damask   sweet  commixture 

^        shown, 
Are  angels  vailing iclouds,  or  roses  blown. 

A  Lord  Chamherlain  or  Gejitlcman  Usher, 
This  fellow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons  pease ; 
And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please : 
He  is  wit's  pedlar ;  and  retails  his  w  ares 
At  wakes,  and  wassels,  meetings,  markets,  fairs. 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know. 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve  j 
Had  he  been  Adam  he  had  tempted  Eve. 
Fie  can  can  e  too,  and  lisp :  Wny  this  is  he 
That  kiss  d  his  hand  away  in  courtesy  j 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  Monsieur  the  nice. 
That  w  hen  he  plavs  at  tables,  chides  tlie  dice 
In  honorable  terms  :  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and  in  ushering 
Mend  him  w^ho  can :  the  ladies  call  him  sweet; 
The  stairs  as  he  treads  on  them  kiss  his  feet. 
This  is  the  flower  tliat  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale  his  bone  : 
And  consciences  that  wijl  not  die  in  debt. 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongu'd  Boyet. 

See  where  it  comes !  Behaviour  what  wert  thou 

[now? 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee?  and  what  art  thou 

Elegant  Compliment  to  a  Lady. 

Fair,  gentle,  sweet,  [greet 

Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish  :  when  we 
With  eyes  best  seeing  Heaven's  fiery  eye. 
By  light  we  lose  light :  your  capacity 
Fs  of  that  nature,  as  to  your  huge  store  [poor. 
W'ise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but 

Ilumhle  Zeal  to  please.  [how  ; 

That  sport  best  pie? ses  that  doth  least  know 

When  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 

Die  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents. 

Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in 

mirth,  [birth. 

When    great  things  laboring  perish  in  their 

The  Effcets  of  Love. 

For  5'our  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 

Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths  j  your  beauty, 

ladies. 
Hath  much  deform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humors 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  ovir  intents  ; 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous — 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains. 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain  ; 
Foiin'd  by  the  eye ;  and  therefore  like  the  eye. 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Var}ing  in  subjects  as  the  e\ie  doth  roll 


To  every  vary'd  object  in  his  glance  : 
AVhich  party  colored  presence  of  loose  love. 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes, 
'T  hath  misbecom'd  our  oaths  and  gravities. 
Those  heaA  enly  eyes  that  look  into  these  faults 
Suggested  us  to  make  them  :  therefore,  ladies. 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  lo\e  makes 
Is  likewise  yours. 

Trial  of  Love. 
If  thisaust-erft,  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood  ; 
If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeda, 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love. 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love^ 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
Come  challenge  me. 

Jest  and  Jester. 
Jtos.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you :  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks 
Full  of  comparisons,  and  wounding  flouts; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute. 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit: 
7^0  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain 
And  therewithal  to  win  me,  if  you  please, 
(Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won)  [day. 
You  shall  this  tAvelvemonth  term,  from  day  to 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches :  and  your  task  shall  be. 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit, 
T'enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 
Bir.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat 
of  death  ? 
It  cannot  be,  it  is  impossible  : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony,      [spirit, 
Ros.  Why,  that's  the  way  to  choak  a  gibing 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow^  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools  : 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of*  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it.    Then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deaft  with  the  clamors  of  their  own  dear  groans^ 
Will  bear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then. 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But  if  they  will  not,  throw  aivav  that  spirit. 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault. 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 
Spring.     A  Song. 
When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white. 
And  cuckow  buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight  • 
The  cuckow,  then,  on  every  tree. 
Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he, 
Cuckow ! 

Cuckow !  Cuckow  !  O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  ! 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 

And  merry  larks  are  plowmen's  clocks  ; 
When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks  and  daws ; 

And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks : 
The  cuckow  then,  on  every  tree. 
Mocks  married  men ;  for  thus  sings  he, 
Cuckow ! 

Cuckow !  Cuckow !  O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  I 

Winter. 
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IVintcr.     A  Song. 
When  icicles  han^  by  the  wall, 
,  And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail ; 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 
^Vhcn  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 
To-whoo ! 

Tu-whit,  to-whoo,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 
When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  pardons  saw  j 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

A  nd  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw ; 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 
To-whoo ! 

7\i-whit,  to-whoo,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 


I 


§  5.  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

Shakspeare. 
PlrtuP  given  to  he  exerted. 
Tpere  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life. 
That,  to  the  observer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold  :  thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 
;  Heav'n  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 
\  Not  light  them  for  themselves :  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike  [touch'd. 
As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely 
But  to  fine  issues  :  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 
Both  thanks  and  use. 

Dislike  of  Popularity. 
I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause  and  aves  vehement : 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion  ' 
That  docs  affect  it. 

Authority. 
Th\is  can  the  demi-god  authority. 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. 
The  words  of  Heav'n :  On  whom  it  will,  it  will  3 
On  whom  it  will  not  so  ;  yet  still  'tis  just. 

The  Consequence  of  Liberty  indulged. 
Lucio.  Why  how  now,  Claudio  ?  whence 

comes  this  restraint  ? 
Claud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio, 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast  [liberty  : 
So  every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  use. 
Turns  to  restraint.     Our  natures  do  pursue. 
Like  rats  that  raven  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil  j  and  when  we  drmk  we  die. 
Neglected  Laws. 

This  new  governor. 
Awakes  me  all  th'  enrolled  penalties. 
Which  have,  like -unscour'd  armour,  hung  by 

the  wall 
So  lone:,  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  cone  round. 


And  none  of  them  been  wotn ,  and  for  a  name. 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  on  me  :  'tis  surely  for  a  name. 
Eloquence  and  Beauty. 
In  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect,    ' 
Such  as  moves  men  j  beside  he  hath  a  pro- 

sp'rous  art,  ' 

When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse. 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 
Retired  Life. 
My  holy  Sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How'  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd : 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery 

keeps. 
Licentiousness  the  Consequeiice  of  unexecuted 
Laws. 
We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws, 

[steeds) , 
(The  needful   bits   and   curbs  to  headstrong 
Which  for  these  nineteen  years  we  have  let  sleep  5 
Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave. 
That  goes  not  but  to  prey :  now  as  fond  fathers 
Having  boundup  the  thr'eat'ning  twigsof  birch. 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
For  terror,  not  for  use ;  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes   more   mock'd  than   fear'd ;    so  our 

decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose  : 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Pardon  the  Sanction  of  JVicJiedncss. 
For  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass. 
And  not  the  punishment. 

A  severe  saint-like  Governor. 

Lord  Angelo  is  precise : 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy :  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone :  hence  snail  we  see. 
If  pow'r  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

A  Virgin  addressed. 
Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be;  as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less ! 

A  Religious  prof  est. 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  ensky'd  and  sainted  ; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit. 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity. 
As  with  a  saint. 

JEmhracing, 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'd  : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full  3  as  blossoming 

time. 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foyson ;  so  her  plenteous  wor.ib  ' 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 
School-felloics, 
Luc.  Is  she  your  cousin  ?         [their  names, 
hah.    Adoptedly,   as    schoohnaids  change 
By  vain  though  apt  affection. 
Resolution. 
Our  doubts  are  traitors ; 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  v/in, 

Bv  foTirinfy  to  attpnint. 
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The  Prayers  of  Maidens  pffcct-ual. 
Go  to  lord  Angelo, 
'  x\nd  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue, 
{    Men  give  like  gods  j  but  when  they  weep  and 
'  kneel, 

All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
•   As  they  tnemselves  would  owe  them. 

\  All  Men  frail. 

Angelo.  We  must  not  make  a  scare-erow  of 
the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to  scare  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch  and  not  their  terror. 

Esca.  Ay,  but  yet 
Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
.    Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death :  alas  !  this  gen- 
tleman. 
Whom  i  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honor  know, 
(Wliom  1  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue) 
That  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections. 
Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with 

wishing ; 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could   have  attain'd   th'  effect  of  your  own 

purpose ; 
Whether  you  had  not  some  time  in  your  life 
Err'd  in  this  point,  which  now  you  censure  him. 
And  puU'dtne  law  upon  you. 

Angelo.  'Tis  one  thin^  to  be  tempted,  Es- 
Another  thing  to  fall.  I  not  deny,  [calus. 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  pris'ner's  life. 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  ha\  e  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try ;  what's  open  made 
'  To.  justice,  that  justice  seises.  What  know 
the  laws  [pregnant. 

That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  ?     'Tis  very 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it. 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see. 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 
You  mav  not  so  extenuate  his  offence. 
For  I  have  liad  such  faults :  but  rather  tell  me. 
When  I  that  censure  him  do  so  offend. 
Let  mine  own  judgement  pattern  out  my  death. 
And  uothing  come  in  partial. 

Mercy  frequently  mistaken. 
Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ;  ; 

Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe.  ; 

Nof  to  he  too  hasty  in  Actions  irremediable.  ' 
Under  your  good  correction  I  have  seen       ' 
When,  after  execution,  judgement  hath 
Bepented  o'er  his  doom. 

Bad  Actions  already  condemned,  the  Actors  to 
he  punished. 
Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it? 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd,  ere  it  be  done  : 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To  fine^thc  faults  whose  fine  stands  in  record. 
And  let  go  by  thfe  actor. 

Mercy  in  Governors  recommended. 
No.  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
Tli3  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.     If  he  had  been  as  you. 


And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him. 

But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stern. 

The  Duty  of  mutual  Forgiveness. 

Alas !  alas  ! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once. 
And  he  that  might  the  vintage  best  have  took. 
Found  out  the  remedy.  How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgement,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?  Oh !  think  on  that : 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made. 

Unprepared  Death. 

Isab.  To-morrow  !  O,  that's  sudden  !  spare 
him,  spare  him  :  [kitchens 

He's  not  prepar'd  for  death  !  Even  for  our 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season  ;  shall  we  serve  Hea- 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister  [ven 
To  our  gross  selves  ?     Good,  good  my  lord, 

bethink  you ; 
Who  is  it  that  hath  dy'd  for  this  offence  ? 
— There's  many  have  committed  it. 

Ang.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though 
it  hath  slept ; 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil. 
If  the  first  man  that  did  th'  edict  infringe 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed  :  now,  'tis  awake ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done ;  and,  like  a  pro-  phet. 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(Or  new,  or  by  remissness  new  conceiv'd. 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatch'd  and  born) 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees. 
But,  ere  they  live,  to  end. 
Justice. 

Tsal.  Yet  show  some  pity.  [justice ; 

Ang.  I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know. 
Which  a  dismiss'd  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul 
Lives  not  to  act  another.  [wrong. 

The  Abuse  of  Authority, 

Oh,  'tis  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength  !  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Great  Mens  Abuse  of  Power. 
\    Could  ^reat  men  thunder. 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet ; 
^OY  ev'ry  pelting,  petty  officer    [but  thunder  i 
Would  use  his  heav'nYor  thunder  !    Nothing 
I  Merciful  heav'n ! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Split'st  the  unwedgablc  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle.  O,  but  man  1  proud  man, 
iDrest  in  a  little' brief  authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assur'd. 
His  glassy  essence — like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heav'n 
As  makes  theangelsweep;who,withour  spleens. 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 
The  Privilege  of  Authority. 

We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself. 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints ;  'tis  wit  in  them  j. 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 
That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Co?isciousness 
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Consciousness  of  our  own  Faults  should  make 
us  merciful. 

Ang.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? 

Isab.  Because  authority,  tho'  it  err  like  others. 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself. 
That  skims  the  voice  o'  the  top :  go  to  your 

bosom : 
Knock  there ;  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth 

know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  spund  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Honest  Brilery. 

Isab.  Hark  how  I'll  bribe  you  !      Good  my 

An^.  How!  bribe  me?     [Lord,  turn  back. 

Isal) .  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 
Or  stones  whose  rate  is  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them  ;  but  with  trae  prayers; 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  the  sun  rise :  prayers  from  preserved  souls, 
From  fasting  maicls  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

The  Poicer  of  virtuous  Beauty. 

Isab.  Save  your  honour !  [Lxit  Isab. 

Ang.  From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue  ! — 
What's  this  ?    What's  this  ?    Is  this  her  fault, 
or  mine  ?  [ha ! 

The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ? 
Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I, 
That,  lying  by  the  violet,  in  the  sun, 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower. 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be. 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness  ?  Having  waste  ground 
Shall  we  desire  to  rase  the  sanctuary,    [enough. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?  Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie. 
What  dost  thou,  or  v/hat  art  thou,  Angelo  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully,  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  ?  Oh",  let  her  brother  live : 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority,    . 
When  judges  steal  themselves.  What !  do  I  love 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again,       [her. 
And  feast  u|x>n  her  eyes  ?     What  is't  I  dream 
Oh ,  cunning  enemy,  that  to  catch  a  saint,  [on  ? 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  !    Most  dange- 
Is  that  temptation,  that 'does  goad  us  on  [rous 
To   sin  in   loving  virtue  :    ne'er   could   the 

.  strumpet. 
With  all  her  double  vigor,  art  and  nature. 
Once  stir  my  temper :  but  this  virtuous  maid 

Subdues  m«  quite. '■ — 

True  Repentance.  [carr\'  ? 

Duke.  Repeat  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you 

JuL  I  do  J  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke,  rii  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign 
your  conscience. 
And  trv  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound. 
Or  ho!iov/lv  put  on. 

Jul.  rH'gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  Wrong'd you? 

Jul.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrong'd 
liim.  [act 

•^  p-uke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  ofTenceful 
Was  mutually  committed  i 

Jul.  Mutually.  [than  his. 

Uuke.  Then  yfd&  your  sin  of  heavier  kind 


Jul.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent,  father. 
Duke.  'Tis  meet   so,  daughter:  but — lest 
you  do  repent 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame. 
Which   sorrow    is  always   to   ourselves,    not 

Hea^'en ; 
Showing  we  would  not  spare  Heaven,  as  we 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear—  [love  it, 

Jul.  1  do  repent  me  as  it  is  an  evil  j 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 
Duke.  There  rest. 

Love  in  a  grave  severe  Governor. 
W^hen  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray 
To  sev'ral  subjects ;  Heav'n  hath  my  empty 

words : 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue. 
Anchors  on  Isabel.  Heav'n  's  in  my  mouth. 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name ; 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception :  the  state  whereon  I  studied. 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read. 
Grown  fear'd  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity. 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride. 
Could  I  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     O  place  I     O 

form ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming !     Blood,  thou  still  art 

blood ! 
Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn  ; — 
'Tis  not  the  devil's  crest. 
A  simile  on  the  Presence  of  the  beloved  Object, 

O  Heavens ! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart. 

Making  both  it  unable  for  itself. 

And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 

Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So   play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that 

swoons  J 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  thus  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive :  and  even  so 
The  gen'ral  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king. 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Must  needs  appear  offence.  \ 

Fornication  and  Murder  equalled. 
Fie,  these  filthy  vices  ! — It  were  as  good. 
To  pardon  him  that  hath  fi*om  nature  stol'n 
A  man- already  made,  as  to  remit 
I'heir  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  Heaven's 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid :  "  tis  all  as  easy    [image 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made,        ,  / 
As  to  put  mettle  in  restrained  means,       '^"  ' 
I'o  make  a  false  one. 

Compelkd  Sins. 

Our  compell'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  account. 

Lowliness  of  Mind.  tgood, 

Isab.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing 
But  graciously  to  know  1  am  no  better,  [bright, 
Ang.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most 
Wlieiv  it  does  tax  itself:  as  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshiel'd  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Thau  beauty  could  display' d. 

Heroic 
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Heroic  Female  l^rtue, 

A7ig.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life 
(As  I  subscribe  not  that  or  any  other,  _ 
B\\{  in  the  loss  of  question),  that  you  his  sister. 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  snich  a  person. 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great 

place. 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law  j  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  rnust  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body. 
To  this  supposed,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer ; 
What  would  you  do  ? 

Isab.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother  as  my- 
self: 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
Th'  impression  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as  rubies. 
And  strip  myself  to  death  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I  have  been  sick  for,  ere  I'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

j4ng.  Then  must  your  brother  die. 

Isab.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way: 
Better  it  were  a  brother  died  at  once. 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  you  then  as  cruel  as  the  sen- 
That  you  have  slander'd  so  ?  [tence 

Isab.  An  ignominious  ransom,  and  free  par- 
Are  of  two  houses ;  lawful  mercy  sure,  [don. 
Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption. 

Self-interest  palliates  Faults. 
Isab.         It  oft  falls  out,    [what  we  mean 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  1  hate. 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

TFotnans  Frailty. 

Ang.  Nay,  Women  aifr  frail  too. 

Isab.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view 
themselves ; 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
WoKie"  1    help  Heaven  I    men  their  creation 

mar, 
In  profiting  by  them  :  nay  call  us  ten  times  frail  j 
FoY  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are. 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Weight  of  established  Reputation. 

Ang.  AVho  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 
My  unsoil'd  name,  th'  austereness  of  my  life. 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state. 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smell  of  calumny. 

Hope. 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine 
But  ohly  hope. 

Moral  Reflections  on  the  Vanity  of  Life. 
Be  absolute  for  death  ;  either  death  or  life 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.  Reason  thus  with 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing  [life : 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou 
Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,  [art, 

That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st. 
Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool  j 
For  him  thou  labour  st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 


And  yet  run  st  tow'rd  him  still.   T1k)u  art  not 

noble  J 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness :  thou  art  by  no  means 

valiant : 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm.     Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st :  yet  grossly  tear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.     Thou  art  not 

thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains  ; 
That  issue  out  of  dust.     Happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get ; 
And  what  thou  hast,  forgett'st.     Thou  art  not 

certain ; 
For  thy  complexion  snifts  to  strange  effects. 
After  tlie  moon.  If  thou  art  rich,  thou'r't  poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 
And  death  unloads  tnee.     Friend  thou  hast 

none; 
For  thine  own  bowels,which  do  call  thee  sire. 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins,  ' 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.     Thou  hast  nor 

youth  nor  age. 
But  as  It  were  an  after-dinner's  sleep. 
Dreaming  on  both ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich. 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor 

beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.  What's  yet  in  this. 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?     Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths  :  yet  death  we 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even.  [fear. 

The  Terrors  of  Death  most  in  Apprehension. 
Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ?  [head, 

Isab.  None  but  such  remedy  as,  to  save  a 
^^'^ould  cleave  a  heart  in  tv»'ain. 
Claud.  But  is  there  any  ? 


Isab.  O,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I^uake, 
Lest  thou  a  fev'rous  life  shouldst  entertain. 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honor.  Dar'st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension  j  ; 
And  the  poor  beetle  thafwe  tread  upon,         ; 
In  corp'ral  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great       | 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Resolution  from  a  Sense  of  Honour. 

Claud.         Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 
Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flow'ry  tenderness  ?     If  I  mvist  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 
And  hug  it  in  my  arms  !  [ther's  grave 

Isab.  There  spake  my  brother  ;  there  my  fa- 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice. 

A  sainted  Hypocrite. 
Isab.  Yes,  thou  must  die  : 

Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.    This  outward  sainted  dc 
Whose  settled  visage  and  delib'rate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  th'  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew 
As  flilcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil ; 

His 
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His  filth  within  beln^  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell, 

Claud.  The  princely  Angelo  ? 

hah.  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damnedst  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  princely  guards  ! 

2'he  Terrors  of  Death. 
^  Isah.  O,  were  it  but  my  life, 
I'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin  ! 

Ciaud.  Ah,  Isabel ! 

Isal\  What  say.s  my  brother  ? 

Claud.  Death's  a  fearful  thing. 

Isab.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful,     [where  ; 
Cluud.  Ah,  hut  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  dilated  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods  ;  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  : 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  kiwless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  !  'tis  too  horrible  ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  -imprisonment. 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death, 
Cowardhj  Apprehensioii  of  Death  reproached. 
Isah.    O,    faithless   coward !    O   dishonest 
wretch  ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is't  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life      [think? 
From  thine  own  sister's  shame?  Whatsnould  I 
Heaven  grant  my  mother  play'd  my  father  fair ! 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness    [ance — 
Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood. — Take  my  dcfi- 
Die,  perish  !  might  but  my  bending  down 
Jleprieve  thee  from  thy  fate^  it  should  proceed — 
Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie! 

'i'hy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade  ; 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd  3 
Twere  best  thou  diest  quickly  ! 
Virtue  and  Goodness. 
Virtue  Is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful. 

A  Bawd. 
Fie,  sirrah  !  a  bawd— a  wicked  bawd  ! 
Tiie  evil  that  thoii  causest  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.  Dost  thou  but  think 
VV'hat  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back. 
From  such  a  filthy  vice  ?     Say  to  thyself. 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  1  eat,  array  myself,  and  live  : — 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life 
So  stinkingly  depending!  Go,  mend;  go  mend! 
Calumnjj  unavoidable. 
No  might  nOr  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape:  back-wounding  calumny 
The whitestvirtue  strikes.  What  king  so  strong. 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  sland'rous  tongue  ? 
Good  Example  necessary  in  Hitlers. 
He,  who  the  sword  of  Heaven  will  bear, 
-Should  be  as  holv  as  severe  : 


Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go  ; 
More  or  less  tO  others  paying, 
Than  by  self  offences  w^eighing  : 
Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  fiuilts  of  his  own  liking  ! 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice  and  let  his  grow  ! 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide. 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  1 
How  may  likeness  made  in  crimes. 
Mocking  practice  on  the  times. 
To  draw  with  idle  spider's  strings. 
Most  pond'rous  and  substantial  things ! 
A  beautiful  Song. 
Take,  O  take  those  lips  away. 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn  : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again  ; 
Seals  gf  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain. 
Hide,  O  hide  those  hills  of  snow. 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears. 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

Are  of  those  that  April  ^vcars  j 
But  my  poor  heart  first  set  free. 
Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 
Guilty  Diligence. 
With  whispering\and  most  guilty  diligence, 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Greatness  subject  to  Censure. 
O  place  and  greatness !  millions  of  false  ej'cs 
Are  struck  upon  thee ;  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  fixlse  and  most  con trariousques^ts 
Upon  thy  doings  :  thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream. 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies. 

Execution  finely  expressed. 
By  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  shalt  be  made  immortal ! 
Sound  Sleep. 
As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labor 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones. 
Upright  Governor  supposed. 
Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 
Duke.  Not  so,  not  so;  his  life  is  parallel'd 
Even  with   the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great 

justice  ; 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others  :  where  he  meal'd 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  than  where  he 
But  this  being  so>  he's  just.  [tyrannous 

Good  Jailor. 
This  is  a  gentle  provost ;  seldom,  when 
The  steeled  jailor  is  the  friend  of  men. 
Comfort  from  Despair. 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair. 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Complaining  useless. 
Isab.  Injurious  wo  rid!  most  damned  Angelo ! 
Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you 
a  jot:       -      ^  -^      ' 

Forbear  it  therefore,  give  your  cause  to  Heaven  ! 

Character 
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Character  of  an  Arch  Hypocrite. 

O,  I  conjure  thee,  prince,  as  thou  believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world. 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  1  am  touch'd  v,^ith  madness :   make  not 
impossible  [sible 

That  which  but  seems  unlike  :  'tis  not  impos- 
But  one,  the  wickedest  caitiff  on  the  ground. 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute. 
As  Angelo  j  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms. 
Be  an  arch  villain :  trust  me,  royal  prince. 
If  he  be  less,  he's  nothing:  but  he's  more. 
Had  I  more  names  for  badness. 

Respect  due  to  Place. 

Respect  to  your  great  place ! — and  let  the  devil 
Be  sometimes  honor'd  for  his  burning  throne. 
Impossihility  of  Intercession. 

Against  all  sense  you  to  importune  her. 
Should  she  kneel  down,  in  mercy  of  this  fact, 
Her  brother's  diost  his  paved  bed  would  break. 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror  ! 

Reformed  Man  sometimes  lest. 

They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults ! 
And  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad ;  so  may  my  husband. 
Intents  more  excusable  than  Acts. 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent ; 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent ; 
That  perish'd  by  the  way  :  thoughts  are  no 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts.  [subjects  ; 


§  6.  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Shakspeare. 

NaturalPresentiment  of  Evil  finely  pointed  out ; 

with  a  Contrast  of  a  cheerful  and  melancholy 

Man. 

Ant.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  bad  j 
It  wearies  me  :  you  say,  it  wearies  you  : 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  learn. 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean. 
There  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail. 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood. 

Or  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 

Do  over-peer  the  petty  traffickers. 

That  curtsey  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 

As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Sulan.  Believe  me,  Sir,  had  I  such  ventures 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  nopes  abroad.  I  should  be  still  forth, 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind  : 
Peering  in  maps,  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads  : 
And  every  object,  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt. 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salar,  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 
W^ould  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 


But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats  ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks. 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream  : 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks  : 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?     Shall  I  have  the 

thought 
To  think  of  this!  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd,  would  make  me 
But  tell  not  me  ;  I  know  Antonio  [sad  ; 

Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandize. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no:  1  thank  my  fortune 

for  it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place  ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Therefore  my  merchandize  makes  me  not  sad. 
Sal.  Why  then  you  are  in  love. 
Ant.  Fie,  fie. 
Sal.  Not  in  love  neither  !     Then  let  us  ssy 

you  are  sad. 
Because  you  are  not  merry :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are 

merry,  [Janus, 

Because  you  are  not  sad.  Now  by  two-headed 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag  piper  : 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

The  Imprudence  of  setting  too  great  a  Falue 
upon  the  World. 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  ; 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

The  true  Value  of  the  World. 
I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano  ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  his  part ; 
And  mine  a  sad  one  I 

Cheerfulness  and  affected  Gravity  contrasted. 

Let  me  play  the  fool  : 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come  \ 
And  let  my  liver  rather  beat  with  wine 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  with- 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ?         [in, 
Sleep  when   he  wakes,    and  creep  into  the 

jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?  I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks  : 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  j 
And  do  a  wilfvil  stilness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  who  should  say,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark." 
O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  those, 

^  That 
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That  therefore  only  are  repnted  vvi:,e. 
For  saying  noiliing  ^  who,  I  am  very  sure, 
If  they  should  hear,  would  almost  dainn  those 

ears, 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  bro- 
thers fools. 
I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time  : 
But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool  gudgeon>  this  opinion. 
Jocose  Satire  on  Silence. 
Silence  is  only  commendable  [dible. 

t-    In  a  neat's  tongiie  dried,  and  a  maid  not  ven- 
Gcnerous  and  disinterested  FriendsJiip. 
Ant.  I  pray  vou  good  Basso  nio,  let  me  know  it : 
And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honor,  be  assur'd 
]\Iy  purse,  my  person,  my  e.clremest  means. 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one 
f  1  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight    [shaft, 
'  The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  ;  and,  by  advent'ringboth, 
I  oft  found  both  :  I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  nmch  ;  and,  hke  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  }0u  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
AVhich  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt — 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim, — or  to  f;zid  bothj 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first,  [time, 
Ant.Yoii  know-  me  well;  and  herein  spend  but 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance  ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong, 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have. 
Then  do' but  say  to  me  wnat  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest  vmto  it :  therefore,  speak. 

— Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea  3 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum  :  the;.;tbre  go  forth. 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do  ; 
That  shall  be  rack'd  even  to  tlie  uttermost. 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is;  and  I  no  question  make 
To  hu\'e  it  of  my  trust,  or  fvr  my  sake. 

A  Jeius  Malice, 

Bess.  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

ShyL  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  ! 
I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian  :  \^Aside. 

But  move,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 
lie  lends  out  moncv  gratis,  and  brin^^s  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
JHc  hates  our  sacred  nation  ;  and  he  rails 
;    '3£v'n  there,  where  merchants  mo>t  do  congre- 
>>         gate. 

On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  -well  won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  interest.  Cursed  be  my  tribe. 
If  1  forgive  him  ! 

I 


A  Jew's  Sanctity  arid  Hypocrisy. 
Shjl.  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's 

sheep. 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  v/as 
(As  his  wise  another  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor  ;  ay,  he  was  th.e  third. 
Ant.  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interest  ? 
Shy  I.  No,  not  take  interest;  not  as  you  would 
Directly  interest  3  mark  wliat  Jacob  did  :     [say. 
When  Labail  and  himself  were  compromis'd^. 
That  all  the  eanlings,  which  were  streak'd  and 

py'd,  [rank. 

Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire, — -the  ewes  being 
In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams  : 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  those  woolley  breeders  in  the  act, 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 
And,    in  the  doing  ot  the  deed  of  kind, 
He  stuck  then)  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes ; 
Who  then  conceiving,  did  in  caning  time 
Fall   par^y-colourd    lambs,    and   tnose   were 

Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest  3 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 
Ant.  This  Vv-as  a  venture.  Sir,  that  Jacob 

serv'd  for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 
But  svv'ay'd  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of  llea- 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ?  [ven. 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 

ShyL  I  cannot  tell  3  I  make  it  breed  as  fast : 
But  note  me,  signior.-—  . 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 
The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose- 
An  e\  il  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek  3 
A  goodly  apple,  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falselrbod  hath ! 

The  Jews  Expostulation. 

Signior  Anthonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances  : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug, 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe- 
You  call  me  misbeliever  cut- throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gabardine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  my  own. 
\\'ell  tlien,    it   now    appears  you    need   my 

help  :— 
Go  to  tlien  ;-^you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"  Shylock,  we  would  have  monies;"  you  say  so  3 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger-cur 
Over  your  threshold  : — Monies  is  your  suit. — ^ 
\\"hat  should  I  say  to  you  ?— Should  I  not  say, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money  ? — Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?" — or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and,  in  a  bondman's  key. 
With  'bated  breath  and  vvhisp'ring  humble- 
ness, 
Say  this  :  "  Fair  Sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  WecJ- 

,-      nesdpy  last ; 
Yon  spum'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time  ~ 
Youcall'd  me  dog  3  and  for  these  couttesies 


I'll  lend  ypu  thus  much  jmonijes . 


A  Villaiiis 
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A  ViUains  fair  Offers  suspicious. 
I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind. 
An  Apology  for  a  black  Complexion. 
Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
Tiie  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northern  born. 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant ;  by  my  love,  I  swear 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too :    I  would  not  change  this 

hue 
Except  to  steal  your   thoughts,    my  gentle 

queen. 
3Terit  no  Match  for  the  Caprice  of  Fortune. 

Lead  me  to  the  caskets. 

To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scymitar. 
That  slew  the  sophy,    md  a  Persian  prince. 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, — 
I  would  o'erstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she- 
bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady  :  But,  alas  the  while ! 
If  Hercules  and  Lychas  play  at  dice. 
Which  is  the  better  man  ?  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  IS  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page  j 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving.- 

Gravity,  assumed. 

Bass. ^But  hear  thee,  Gratiano ; 

.  Thou  art  too  wild,  too  nide,  and  bold  of  voice ; 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  : 
But  where  thou   art  not  known,  why  there 

they  show. 
Something  too  liberal ;  pray  thee  take  pain 
I'o  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  tiiy  wild  be- 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to,  [haviour. 
And  loose  my  hopes. 

Gra. bignior  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  1  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 

Talk  with  respect.and  swear  but  now  and  then, 

W'ear  prayer-books   in  my  pocket,  look  de- 

miTrely ; 
Nay  more,while  grace  is  saying,  hold  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  Amen ; 
Use  all  the  obser\ance  of  civility. 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam — never  trust  me  more. 
'The  Jews  Commands  to  his  Daughter. 

Hear  you  me,  Jessica :       [drum, 
Lock  up  my  doors ;   and  when  you  hear  the 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry  neck'd  fife. 
Clamber  you  not  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public-street. 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces : 
But  stop  my  house's  ears :— -I  mean  my  case- 
ments :— — . 


Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. 

Shy  lock's  Description  of  his  Servant. 
Shy  I,  The  patch  is  kind  enough  j  but  a  huge 
feeder. 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat.  Drones  nive  not  with 

me : 
Therefore  I  part  with  him  :  and  part  with  him 
To  one,  that  I  would  have  him  nelp  to  waste 
His  borrow'd  purse. 

Fruition  more  languid  than  Expectation. 
O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited.  [wont 

Who  riseth  from  a  feast 

Witli  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbaited  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?  All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay,       ; 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind !  , 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return ; 
With  over  weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
Portias  Suitors. 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 
Th'  Hycranian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wiSe  Arabia,  are  as  thoroughfares 
Now,  for  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia. 
The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come. 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 
The  Parting  of  Friends. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Anthonio  p^rt : 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return,  he  answer'd,  **  Do  not  so  ; 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time  : 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 
Be  merry  ;  and  employ  your  chiefeet  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there." 
And  even  there  his  eye  being  big  with  tears. 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him. 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 
False  Judgement  of  the  Many. 

Fortune  now. 

To  my  heart's  iiope  ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base 

lead.  [lie  hath." 

"  Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  liazard  all 

You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard. 

What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha !  let  me  see: — 

**  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many 

men  desire."  [meant 

What  many  men  desire  ! — ^That  many  may  be 

Of  the  fool  jnultitude,  that  choose  by  show, 

Npt  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth 

teach :  [martlet, 

Which  pries  not  to  the  interior^  but,  like  the 

Builds 
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Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  commori  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Honour  ought  to  he  conferred  on  Merit  only. 
Why  then  to  thee,    thou  silver  treasure- 
house  ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear  : 
•'  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
And  well  said  too  ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honorable         [sume 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?     Let  none  pre- 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices       [honor 
Were   not  deriv'd  corruptly  !    and  that  clear 
Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 
How  many  then  snould  cover,  that  stand  bare  I 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  ! 
How  much    low   peasantry  would  then   be 

glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honor !  and  how  much 

honor 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times 
To  be  new-varnish'd  ! 
Loves  Messenger  compared  to  an  April  Day. 

I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love  ; 
A  day  in  Apr,il  never  came  so  sweet, 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Music.  [choice ! 

Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 
Fading  in  music. — ^That  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  b^e  the 

stream 
And  wat'ry  death-bed  for  him  :  he  may  win  ; 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  Then  music  is. 
Even  as  the  flourish,  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch  :  such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the    dreaming  bridegroom's 

And  summon  him  to  marriage. [ear, 

Now  he  goes 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more 

love. 
Than  voung  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-mc«ster  :  I  stand  for  sacrifice  ; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit. 

A  Song.     On  Fancy. 

Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred  ; 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Reply. 
11. 
It  is  engender  d  in  the  eyes ; 
With  gazing  fed  :  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies  : 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell : 
I'll  begin  it,— Ding  dong,  bell. 


The  Deceit  of  Ornament  or  Appcdrances, 
So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
selves. 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice. 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?  In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts.     ^ 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as 

false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars  ; 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as 

milk  ! 
And  these  assume  but  valor's  excrement. 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight. 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 
So  are  yiose  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  thft 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known    [wind 
To  be  the  d(5wry  of  a  second  head. 
The  scull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guilded  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea  j  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word,         [on 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put 
T'  entrap  the  wisest — ^Therefore  thou  gaudy 

gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  : 
Nor'none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common 
drudge,  [lead, 

'Tween  man  and  man  :  but  thou,  thou  meagre 
Which  rather  threat' nest  than  dost  promise 

aught. 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 

And  here  choose  I ;  joy  be  the  consequence  ? 

Joy  on  Success. 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 

As   doubtful    thougnts,   and  rash    embracd 

despair. 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy  1 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy. 
In  measure  rein  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess  : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Portias  Picture. 

What  find  I  here  ? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?  Whatdemi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?  Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?  Here  are  sever'd  lips 
Parted  with  sugar  breath  ;  so  sweet  a  bar  [hairs 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends :  Here  in  her 
The  painter  plays  the  spider  ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  intrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  tlian  gnats  in  cobwebs :  bat  her  eye5, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  Having  made 
one  [his, 

Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both 
And  leave  itself  unfurnished. 

Oa  2  Succesaful 
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Successful  Lover  compared  to  a  Conqueror. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  for  a  prize, 
Tliat  thinks  hehatli  doi^cwell  in  people's  C3CS, 
Hearing  appkuse  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt 
\\  tiether  those  pvals  of  praise  be.hisi  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  etand  I  even  so. 
yln  amiable  Hride. 

Portia. Though  for  invself  alone 

I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  iny  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better  :  yet  for  you 
I  would  be 'trebled  twenty  tin\es  myselV ; 
A   thousand  times   more  fair,    ten  thousand 

times  more  rich  ; 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing;  which,  to  term  in  gros'^, 
Is  an  imlesson'dgirl,   unscliool'd,  impractis'd  : 
Hap])y  in  this  :  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  ;  happier  than  this,  in  that 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  ; 
Ilappiest  of  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  "her  governor,  her  king. 
Lover  s  Thoughts  coynpared  to  the  inarticulate 
Joys  0f  a  Crowd. 
Bass.  Madam,  you  ha\  e  bereft  me  ot   all 
words  ; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  ta  you  in*  my  >-eins  : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers. 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing,  pleased  multitude  ; 
Where  ever}'  something,  being  blent  together. 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  notliing,  sa\  e  of  joy 
Hxprest  and  not  exprest. 

Valudhk  Friend. 
Par.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  tliat  is  thus  in 
trouble  ?  [man, 

Bass.  Th^  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kmdest 
The  best  conditioned,  and  imwearied  spirit 
In  doinff  courtesies  ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  llomari  honor  more  appears 
.  Than  any  fhat  draws  breath  m  Italy. 
Por.  \\  hat  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 
Bass.  Fot  me  three  thousand  ducats. 
Por.  What,  no  more  ? 
Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond  ; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  ihen  treble  that. 
Before  a  friend  >.'(  this  description 
Should  lose  a  hair  lin-ough  my  Bassanio's  fault. 
Lmplacable  Jiev'tngi*. 
I'lL  have  my  bond  j  I  wilf  not  hear  thee 
speak, 
I'll  liave  my  bond  ;  and  therefore  speak  no 

move. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dall-eved  fool 
To  ?hake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     - 

/  Generous  Friendship. 
Lor.  Madam,  although  1  speak  it  in  your  pre- 
You  hove  a  noble  and  a~true  conceit  '  [sence, 
Gf  godlike  amity:  which  appears  most  strongly 
Ii.\  liearmg  thus"the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  , if  you  knew  to  whom  yoti  show  this 
'    honor. 


flow  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 
flow  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
I  kno^v  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  yoti. 

Por.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 
Nor  shall  not  now  :  for  m  companions 
Tiiat  do  converse  and  v.aate  the  time  togetlier. 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lii^aments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think  that,  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord  ;   if  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty  ! 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself : 
Therefore  no  more  of  it. 

A  pert,  Iragjging  Youth. 
I'll  hold  thee  any  wager, 
Wlien  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellwv  bf  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  a  braver  grace ; 
And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and 

boy. 
With  a  reed  voice :    and  turn  two  mincing 

steps 
Into  a  manly  stride  ;  and  speak  of  fravs. 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth  :  and  tell  quaint 

lies, 
How  honorable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died  ; 
I  could  not  do  with  all ;  then  I'll  repent. 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd 

'em  ! 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell ; 
That  men  sliall  swear  I've  discontinued  school 
Abme  a  twelvemonth :    I   have  within  my 

mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  jackS' 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Affectation  in  TFords. 
O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  I 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words  ;  and  I  do  know 
A  manv  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter. 

.     Portias  Merit. 
It  is  very  meet 
The  lord'  Eassanio  live'an  upright  life  ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  iiuds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth  ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
{ s  reason  he  should  never  coine  to  heaven-. 
\Vhy,  if  two  gods'  should  play  some  heav'nly 

match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women. 
And  Portia  one — there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other  j-^    for  the  poor   rude 

world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

The  Jcivs  Reason  for  his  Revenge. 
Shy  I.  I  have  posses  s'd  your  grace  of  what  I 

purpose ; 
And  by  our  holy  sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  tiie  due  and  I'orfcitof  my  bond. 

li 
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If  you  deny  it,  let  tlic  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  Aue,  why  1  rather  choosi;  to  ha\e 
A  weiglit  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats :  I'll  not  ;m:i\ver  that ; 
I    But,  say,  it  is  my  hua^.or.     Is  it  answer'd  ? 
\  What  if  my  house  be  troubled  vvitli  a  rat, 
"And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  bancd  ?     V^hat,  are  you  answer'd 

yet  ? 
Some  men  there  arc,  lore  not  a  ajaping  pig 5 
Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  th'  nose. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  atloction,: 
Masters  of  passion  sway  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes.     Now  fof  y-our 

answer  : 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd, 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gapping  pig ; 
Why  Vip,  a  harmless  necessar)  cat ; 
Why  he,  a  woollen  bag-pipe'j  but  of  force 
Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame 
As  to  offend,  himself  being  oftended  ; 
■So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  1  will  not, 
]\Iore  than  a  iodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loath- 
I  bear  Authonio,  that  I  follow  llius  [ing 

A  losing  suit  against  hijn.  Are  you  answer'd  ? 
Unjcelifig  linvcjige. 

Yf)u  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  w;3ll  use  questions  with  the  wolf, 
AVhy  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  j 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  top.^,  and  to  make  no  noise 
Wlien    they  are   fretted  with  the  gusts   of 
]  heaven ; 

\   You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  ttmt  (than  which  what's 
His  Jewish  heart.  [harder?) 

Jietaliatmi. 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy  ren- 
d'ring  none? 

Shi/l.  What  judgement  sliall  I  dread,  doing 
no  wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  pufclias'd  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,   and  your  dogs  and 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts,  [mules. 
Because  you  bought  them  :  shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ; 
W'hy  sweat  they  under  burthens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  njade  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands :  you  will  answer. 
The  slaves  are  yours-     So  do  I  answer  you  : 
The  pound  of  flesli,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it : 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice  : 
I  stand  for  judgement :  answer :  shall  Ihave  it? 
Jew's  looljish  Spirit,  an  Argument  for  Trans- 
tnigrafinn. 

Gra.  Oh,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog! 
Ai;d  for  thy  life,  let  justice  be  accus'4. 
Thpu  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  fiiith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souis  cf  aiiimah  infusp  th<n\volvf>c-. 


Into  the  trunks  of  men  ;  thv  currish  spirit    '[ter,. 
Govern'dawolfjwhOjlumgdforhiuiKUislaugh'- 
Even  from  tlic  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
iK'fus'd  itself  in  thee:  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  afid  ravenous.  „^«> 
SliuL  MilLthoa'canst  rail  the  seal  froiU-Q^' 

Thou  but  oftend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud' 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall    . 

T'Q  cureless  ruin. 1  stand  here  ibf  law. 

Mercy. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd; 
It  droppeth,  as  a  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blegsetli  him  tliat  gives, and  him  that  take^. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown: 
Mis  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majest)', 
^\l^erein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  : 
But  mercy  is  above  the  sccjjtred  sway. 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings : 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
A  nd  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  sal\  ation :  we  do  })ray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  ])i'ayer  doth  teach  us  all  to 
The  deeds  of  mercy.  [render 

Justice  must  he  impartial. 
I  beseech  you. 
Wrest  once  the  laws  to  your  authority; 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong  ; 
x\nd  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Pur.  It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in 
Can  alter  a  decree  established ;  [Venice 

Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error  ,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rash  into  the  state  :  it  cannot  be. 
CheerfulResignafioiiyivitliJHvndhjTcndcrne^s, 

Ant.  I  ^m  arm'd  and  well  prcpar  d 

Give  me  yoiu-  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you  ; 
For  herein  fortune  slunvs  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom. — It  is  still  hbr  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  ^yealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  ling  ring  pe- 
Of  si^ch  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  oh.  [nance 
Commend  me  to  your  honorable  wife  : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's* end!  | 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death  : 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
W'hcther  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love.  ^     . 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend^ 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt, 
Ainple  Payment. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 
Description  of  a  Moon-light  night,  with  fine 
Music. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright :  in  such  a 
night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kis3  the  trees, 
Q  q  3  And 
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And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan's  wall. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Crcssid'  lay  that  night. 

Jcs.  In  such  a  night. 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dp. 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  hi 
And  ran  away  dismay'd. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night, 
Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand. 
Upon  the  wild-sea  banks  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 
Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  JEson. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night, 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew ; 
And  with  an  un thrift  love  did  run  from  Venice 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  And  in  such  a  night. 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well  j 
Stealing  her  sovil  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  And  in  such  a  nidit. 
Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this 

bank  ? 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Becomes  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  ;  look,  how  the  floor  of  heav'n 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  sniallest  orb  which  tliou  be- 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings,  [hold'st, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims  : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Do^th  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.— r 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn ; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress' 
And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [ear, 

Jes,  I  arn  neyer  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 

music. 
Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive: 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetc^iing  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neigh- 
ing loud, 
Wliich  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  ; 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  thern  niake  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  pow'r  of  music.  Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones, 

and  floods ; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  fullof  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  raov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  j 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 


A  good  Deed  compared  to  a  Candle,  and  the  Ef- 
fects of  Time,  Circumstances,  iS'c.  [beams! 
Por.  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
Ner.  When  the  moon  shone  we  did  not  see 

the  candle. 
Por.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  waters.     Music !  hark  ! 

Ner.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 
Por.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,without  respect ; 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 
Ner.  Silence    bestows  that  virtue  on  it. 
Madam, 
I     Por.  The  crow  does  sing  as  sweetly  as  the 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think,  [lark 
'The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  dav. 
When  ev'ry  goose  is    cackling,    would  be 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren,    [thought 
How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection ! 
Peace,  hoa !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd ! 

Moon-light  Night. 
This  ni^ht,  methinks,  is  but  the  day-light 
It  looks  a  little  paler;  'tis  a  day,  [sick j 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 
Professions  needless,  ivhere  Intentiotis  are 
sincere. 
Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house  : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  Avords, 
Therefore  I  scant  this  hreathing  courtesy. 
LUegafU  Compliment. 
Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 


§  7.  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR, 

Shakspeare. 
Description  of  Spendthrifts,  who  seek  to  better 
their  Fortunes  hy  rich  Wives. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  3 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  ex- 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth :       [pence^ 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me — 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  lave  thee  but  as  a  property. 
A  valuable  Woman  loved  for  her  own  sake. 

AVooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 

Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags  j 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Fairies,  their  Pewards  and  Punishmcrits. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor's  chimnies  shalt  thou 
leiap :  [unswept. 

Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry. 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  slutter}'. 
Go  you,  and  where's  Pede  ?  you  find  a  ma;d 
That  ere  she  sleep  hath  thrice  her  prayers  said. 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy ; 
Sleep  sne  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ;    [sins. 
But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their 
Pinch  them,  arms,    legs,    back,  shoulders, 
sides,  and  shins. 
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^        §  8.  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTs  DREAM. 

Shakspeare. 
Tedioicsness  of  Expectation, 
Thes.  How  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !   she  lingers  my  desires. 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager. 
Long  withermg  out  a  young  man's  revenu^. 
The  fVifchcraft  of  Love. 
•  My  gi-acious  duke. 

This  man  hath  witch'd  the  bosom  of  my  child  : 
— Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her 
!  rhimes. 

And  interchange  love  tokens  with  my  child  : 
Thou  hast  by  moon-light  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feignmg  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love  j 
And  stol'n  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of   thy  hair,    rings,    gawds, 
conceits,  [sengers 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,    sweetmeats,    mes- 
Of  strong  prevailment  iin  unharden'd  youth  : 
With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daugh- 
ter's heart : 
Turn'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 
To  stubborn  harshness. 

A  Fathers  Authority/. 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
i»  ^      One  tnatcompos'd  your  beauties  ;  yea,  and  one 
K       To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in* wax 
fx      By  him  imprinted  ;  and  vvithin  his  power 
v        To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
H  Nu?i. 

m^  Thcs.  Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your 

j!-  desires. 

Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether  (if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's 
You  can  endure  the"  livery  of  a  nun  ;  [choice) 
For  aye  to  be  ill  shady  cloister  mew'd  j 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless 

moon. 
Thrice  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood. 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage  ! 
But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distiil'd. 
Than  that  which    witliering  on   the  virgin 

thorn. 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  ftiy  lord, 
Ere  I  w-ill  yield  my  virgin-patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  to  whose  unwish'd  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 
True  Love  ever  crossed. 
Lys.  Ah  me !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could 
read. 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  : 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood. 
Or  else  misgrafted  in  respect  of  years  ; 
Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends  : 
Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 
War,  death,  or  sickness,  did  lay  siege  to  it  j 
Makmg  it  momentary  as  a  sound. 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream  ; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 
That,  m  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  Heav'n  and 

earth  : 
And,  ere  a  man  hath  pow'r  to  say— Behold ! 


The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion  ! 

Uer.  Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross,  [sighs. 

As  due  to  love,  as  thoughts  and  dreams,  and 
Wishes,^|^ears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 
W9[      Assignation. 

I  swearTo  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow^ 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head. 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves,        [loves  ; 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers 
And  by  that  fire  which  burnt  the  Carthage 

queen. 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke  j 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
'1  o-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 
Modest  and  generous  Eulogium  of  a  Rival. 

Ilel.  Call  you  me  fair?  That  fair  again  unsay: 
Demetrius  loves  you,  fair ;  O  happy  fair ! 
Your   eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongue 

sweet  air 
More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  ap- 
Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favor  so!    [pear. 
Yours  would  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go : 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your 
eye;  [melody. 

My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet 
\\  ere  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated. 
The  rest  I'll  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 

0  teach  me  how  you  look !  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 

Moon. 
When  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass. 
Love. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity. 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity: 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the 

mind. 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind ; 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgement  taste : 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste : 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child. 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguil'd : 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear ; 
So  the  boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where. 
Cojvslip's,  and  Fairy  Employment. 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairj'  favors ; 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savors  -, 

1  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

Puck,  or  Robin  Good-fellow. 
I  am  that  merry  wand'rer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile. 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal ; 
And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  every  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab  3 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
Q  q  4  And 
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And  on  her  wither'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale; 
The  wisest  annt,  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 
And  rails  or  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough  : 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  liips  and 

loHe  ;  fl|^  [swear 

And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  an^rceze,  and 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. 
Fairy  Jealousy,  and  the  Effects  of  It. 
These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy; 
And  never,  since  the  middle  suiumer  s  spring, 
Met  Ave  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our 

vspoft  : 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge,  have  sucts'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs:  which  falljng  in  the  land, 
Have  ev'ry  pelting  river  macfe  so  proud, 
'Hiat  they  have  overborne  their  continents, 
"^rhe  ox  has  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain, 
Tiie  ploughman  lost  hid  sv^-eat :  and  the  green 

corn 
Hath  rotted,  ere  its  youth  attaln'd  a  beard  : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
And  crows  arc  fatted  with  the  murrain  stock  : 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  filfd  up  with  mud. 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 
For  lack  of  tread  is  undistinguishable. 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here  : 
No  night  is  now  with  hynm  or  carol  blest : 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
3\de.in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
1'hat  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound. 
And,  thoroiigh  this  distemperature  we  see 
The  seasons  alter;  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Ilyems'  chin,  and  icy  crown, 
An  od'rous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer-buds 
Is,  as  in  mockVy,  set :  the  spring,  the  summer. 
The  chilling  autunm,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries,  and  the  'mazed  world 
By  their  increase  now  knows  not  which  is 

which. 

Love  in  Idleness. 

Tho\i  remember'st 
Since  once  I  snt  upon  a  promontor)'. 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song  : 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  nnisic. 
That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst  not) 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid,  all  arm'd  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts. 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  i^n  the  clmste  beams  of  the  wat'ry 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on»    [moon  : 
In  maiden  meditation,  fmcy  free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 


It  fell  upon  a  little  u-estern  flow'r,  [wound. 
Before  milk-white;  now  purpled  with  love's 
And  maidens  call  it,  **  Love  in  Idleness." 

Virtuous  Loves  Protection  and  Reliance^ 
Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night  when  1  do  see  your  face. 
Therefore  1  tliink  I  am  not  in  the  night : 
Nor  doth  this  v.ood  lack  worlds  of  company; 
For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world. 
Tlicn  how  can  it  be  said,  I  am  alone. 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

A  Fairy  Bank.  [blows, 

I  know  a  bank,  whereon  the  wild  thyme 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows; 
Quite  over-canopy'd  with  luscious  woodbine. 
With  sweet  mu.ik-ioses,  and  with  eglantine  : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  sometime  of  the  night, 
LuH'ci  in  these  fiow'rs  with  dances  and  de- 

Fmry  Courtesies. 
Er  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman  : 
Hop  in  bis  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ; 
Feed  him  with  apricots  and  dew-berries  ; 
With   purple  grapes,   green   figs,   and  mul- 

tierries  ; 
The  honey-bags  steal  from  tlie  humble  bees. 
And  for  ni^ht-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs. 
And  light  them  at  the  fieiy  glow-worm's  eyes ; 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  sleeping  eyes ; 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  liim  courtesies. 

Swiftness  oj' Fairy's  Motion, 
I  go,  I  go,  look  how  I  go  : 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  t(ie  Tartar's  bow. 

Sense  of  Hearing  quickeried  hy  I^oss  of  Sight. 
I    Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 

takes. 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 

Female  Friendship. 
Is  all  the  council  that  we  two  have  shar'd. 
The  sister  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent. 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us:  O!  and  is  all  forgot? 
All  school-day's  friendship,  childhood  inno- 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods  [cence? 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion : 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key : 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate,  so  we  grew  together. 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition  : 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  sjtem  : 
So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart : 
Two  of  the  first  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
T)ne  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder. 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly : 

Our 
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Our  sex  as  well  as  t  may  chide  you  for  it. 
Though  1  alone  do  feel'ihe  injury. 

Lovers  Hafe  the  greatest  Harm. 
What  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate  ? 

Female  Timidity. 
I  prayvou,  thou3;hyou  mock  me,  gentlemen, 
T.et  her'' not  hurt  mc";  I  wiis  never  curst  ^ 
I  ha^•e  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
1  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice. 

Day-hreak. 
•  Night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  fidl  fast. 
And  vonder  shines  Auroras  harbinger; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts  wandering  here 
Troop  home  to  church-yards.         [and  there, 
Emhracing. 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honey  suckle 
C^cntlv  entwist — the  female  ivy  so 
]Lnrin'y;s  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
Dew  in  Flowers. 
That  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell ;    like  round  and   orient 

pearls. 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowret's  eyes 
Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 

//>^^%i^       Hunting,  and  Hounds. 

Thes.  We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  moun- 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion  [tain's  top 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hi  I).  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
\'\'hen  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  boar 
With  hounds  ofSpurta;  never  diclJ  hear 
Such  gjUant  chiding.  For,  besides  the  groves, 
'I'he  skies,  the  fountains,  cv'ry  region  near 
Scem'd  all  one  mutual  cry  ;  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

Thes.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spar- 
tan kind. 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
"With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook -kneed,  and  dew-lapp'd,  like  Thessalian 
bulls,  ^     ^  [bells. 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like 
Vmq\\  under  each.     A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer  d  with  horn. 

Fairy  Motion. 
Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade : 
V.'e  the  globe  can  compass  soon  > 

Swiiter  than  the  wand'ring  moon. 

Confused  Rcmemlrance.  [able, 

These  thinc^s  i^cem  small  and  undistinguish- 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

The  Power  of  Imagination. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  comi)act: 
One  sees  nHjre  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold  j 
That  is  the  madman.  The  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt. 
'I'he  poets  eye,  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling, 
l^oth  glance  from  hcav'n  to  earth,  froni  earth  to 
An^X,  aw  imagination  bodies  forth        [heav'n, 
Thti-forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 


Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  no- 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  [^^ing 

Simpleness  and  modestDuty  alivays  acceptable. 

Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord. 
It  is  not  for  you.     I  have  heard  it  over. 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world; 
Unless  you  tan  find  sport  in  their  iritents. 
Extremely  stretch'd,  and  conn'd  with  cruel 
To  do  you  service.  [pain, 

Thes.  I  will  hear  that  play : 
For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss. 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 

Hip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'er- 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing,     [charg'd, 

Thes.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no 
such  thing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake: 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do. 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale. 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practised  accents  jn  their  fears. 
And  in  conclusion  dumbly  have  broke  off. 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.   Trust  me,  sweet. 
Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcome: 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-ty'd  simplicity. 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Clock.  [twelve. 

The  iron  tongue  of   midnight  hath  told 
Night. 
Now  the  hungry  Hon  roars. 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores. 

All  ^vith  weary  task  fore-done. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  screech-owl  screeching  loud. 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe. 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  spright. 

In  the  church-yard  paths  to  glide. 
And  we  fairies  that  do  run. 

By  the  triple  Hecat's  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolic ;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house; 
I  am  sent  with  broom  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 


§  9.  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

Shakspeare. 
Peace  inspires  Love. 
But  now   I  am  return'd,   and  that  war 
thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires. 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is. 

Friendship 
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Friendship  in  Love. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore  all  hearts  in  love   use   their  own 
Let  ever)'  eye  negotiate  for  itself,       [tongues, 
And  trust  no  agent:  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faithmelteth  into  blood. 
Merit  always  modest. 
It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency. 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection. 
A  Song. 
Sish  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore. 
To  one  thing  constant  never. 
Then  sigh  not  so. 
But  let  them  go. 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny. 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  \voe. 

Into  Hey  nonny  nonny. 
Favorites  compared  to  Honey-suckles,  &*c. 

'    ^Bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 

Where  honey-suckles  ripened  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  favorites. 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that   advance  their 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it.  [pride 

Scheme  to  captivate  Beatrice. 
Let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit : 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice :  Of  this  matter 
Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made. 
That  only  wounds  by  hearsay. 
Anglingy  iSfc. 
The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  eolden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice. 

A  scornful  and  satirical  Beauty. 
Nature  never  fraiu'd  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice. 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 
Misprising  what  they  look  on :  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak;  she  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  shape,  nor  project  of  aftiection. 
She  is  so  self-endear'd. 

I  never  yet  saw  man,       [tur'd, 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  fea- 
But  she, would  spell  him  backward;  if  fair 
fac'd  [sister. 

Shed  swear  the  gentleman  should  be   her 
If  black,  why  Nature  drawing  of  an  antic. 
Made  a  foul  blot;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed ; 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut; 
I  f  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds ; 
If  silent,  why,  a  block,  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  eveiy  man  the  wrong  side  out : 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 
Slandering  the  Object,  a  }Fay  to  destroy  Af- 
fection. 
No ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  hi^i  to  fight  agairisthis  passion: 


And,  truly,  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders, 
To  stain  my  cousin  with ;  one  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  liiay  empoison  liking. 

Beatrice  s  Recantation. 
What  fire  is  in  mine  ears?  can  this  be  true? 
Stand  I  condemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so 
much  ? 
Contempt  farewell !  and  maiden  pride  adieu ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
And,  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee. 
Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand ; 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite 
thee  . 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band  :  _ 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve ;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly. 

Dissimulation. 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal! 
Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  avidence 
To  witness  simple  virtue?    Would  you  not 

swear. 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid. 
By  these  exterior  shows  ?  But  she  is  hone : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed ; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Female  Seeming. 
I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large ; 
But  as  a  brother  to  a  sister  show'd 
Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  love. 

Her.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you  ? 
Clau-  Out  on  thy  seeming!   I  will  write 
against  it: 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb ; 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown : 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

An  injured  Lover  s  abjuration  of  Love. 
O  Hero !  what  a  hero  hadst  thou  been. 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  plac'd 
About  the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair !  fare- 
ff  hou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity !  [well. 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 
And  on  mv  eye-lids  shall  conjecture  hang. 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm. 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 
A  father  lamenting  his  Daughters  Infamy. 
Do  not  live  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes ; 
For,  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die. 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy 

*      shames. 
Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life. — Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one? 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame? 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee !  why  had  I  one? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes  ? 
Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates? 
Who  smeared  thus,  and  mir'a  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  "  No  part  of  it  is  mine; 
This   shame   derives    itself  from  unkndwn 
loins."  [prais'd. 

But  miae,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I 
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And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on ;  mine  so  much 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine. 
Valuing  of  her ;  why  she        O  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again  1 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tainted  flesh  1 

Innocence  discovered  hy  Countenance. 

'■ 1  have  mark'd 

A  thousand  blushing  apparitions 

To  start  into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent 

shames. 
In  angel  whiteness,  bear  away  those  blushes  j 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire 
To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth-     Call  me  a  fool  j 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenor  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age. 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity. 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  liere 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Resolution. 

-1  know  not:  if  they  speak  but  truth  of  her, 

These  hands  shall  tear  her :  If  they  wrong  her 

honor. 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine. 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means. 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends. 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind, 
IJoth  strength  of  limb,  and  policy  of  mind, 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends. 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 
The  Desire  of  loved  Objects  heightened  hy  their 
Loss. 
This,  well  carried,  shall,  on  her  behalf 
Change  slander  to  remorse  j  that  is  some  good : 
But  not  for  that  dream  1  on  this  strange  course. 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain'd. 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd, 
Shall  be  lamented,  pity'd,  and  excus'd 
Of  eveiy  hearer.     For  it  so  falls  out, 
Thatwnatwe  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why,  tlien  we  rack  the  value  ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
While  it  was  ours.  Sowill  it  fare  with  Claudio : 
W^hen  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words. 
The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Ii)to  his  study  of  imagination ; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit. 
More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 
Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed.     Then  shall  he 
(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver)  [mourn 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her ; 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 
Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
But,  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  false. 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 


Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infiimy ; 
And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 
(As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation) 
In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life. 
Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

LeoTi.  Being  that,  alas ! 
I  flow  in  grief,  the  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Counsel  of  no  Weight  in  Misery. 
I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel. 
Which  falls  into  my  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve :  give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear. 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with 

mine. 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child. 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine, 
And  bii  him  speak  of  patience:  [mine. 

Measure  his  love  the  length  and  breadth  of 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such. 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form: 
If  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroke  his  beard. 
In  sorrow  wag;  cry  hem!  when  he  should  grt)an; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs  3  make  misfortune 

drunk 
With  candle-wasters :  bring  him  yet  to  me,   - 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  sucli  man ;  for,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but  tasting  it. 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  precejitial  medicine  to  rage; 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread ; 
Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 
No,  no;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow ; 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency. 
To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure       [sel  j 
The  like  himself:  therefore  give  me  no  coun- 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

!4/i^  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing 
differ.  ,  [blood: 

Leo.  I  pray  thee,  peace — I  will  be  flesh  and 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher. 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ach  patiently. 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods. 
And  made  a  pish  at  change  and  sufferance. 

An  aged  Fathers  Resentment  of  ScandaU 
Tush,  tush,  man !  never  fleer  and  jest  at  me ; 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool  j 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag  [do. 

What  I  have  done,  beingyoung,  or  what  would 
Were  I  not  old.  Know  Claudio,  to  thy  head. 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  my  innocent  child  and 
That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  rev'rence  by ;  [me. 
And,  with  grey  hairs,  and  bruise  of  many  days. 
To  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say,  thou  nast  belied  mine  innocent  child ; 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through 

her  heart. 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors : 
O !  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  stept. 
Save  this  of  hers,  fram'd  by  thy  villany. 

Talking  Braggarts. 
Cla.  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leo. 
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Xj€o.  Canst  tliOTi  so  daffe  me?  thou  hast 
kill'd  ray  child : 
If  thou  kill'st  mc,  boy,  thou  shah  kill  a  man. 
Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  uy,  and  men  in- 
deed: 
But  that's  no  matter ;  let  him  kill  one  fsrst : — 
Win  me  and  wear  me, — let  liini  answer  me: 
Come,  follow  me,  boy:  come.  Sir  boy,  fol- 
low me  : 
Sirbc^'',  ril  whip  yon  trom  your  funning  fence : 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  1  wili. 

Leo.  Brother — > —  [my  niece : 

J7it.  Content  yourself.  God  knows,  I  lov'd 
And  she  is  dead ;  slandered  to  death  by  vil- 
That  dariiaswell  answera  num  indeed,  [fains  3 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue : 
Eoys,  apes,    bragG,arts,    j'acks,   milk-sops! — 
Leo.  Brodier  Anthony —         [them ;  yea, 
.  vi«^  Hold  you  content  J  what,  nuuii  I  know 
And  what  they  weigh,  even   to  the  utmost 
,     scruple :  boys, 

Scambling,     out-facing,      fashion-mongring 
That  lie, and  cog,  and  fiout,depra\  e  and  slander. 
Go  anticly,  and  show  outward  hideonsness, 
And  speak  off  half  u  dozen  dangerous  words, 
JIow  they  might  hmt  their  enemies,  if  they 
And  this 'is  all.  [durst: 

No  Valor  in  a  had  Cause. 
In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valor. 

Villain  to  be  noted. 
Which  is  the  villain  ?  let  me  see  his  eyes  j 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
3  may  avoid  him. 

Dirge  on  Hero's  Death  by  Slander. 
Done  to  death  by  sland'rous  tongues 

A\'as  the  Hero  that  here  licb : 
Dfath  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs. 

Gives  her  fame  which  ne\er  dies! 
So  the  life  that  died  with  shame 
Lives  ia  death  with  glorious  fame! 

Day-lrcak. 
1'hc  wolves  have  prcy'd  j  and  look  the  gen- 
tle day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phnebus  round  about- 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 

Time  of  Slander  a  temporary  Death. 
She  dy'd,  my  lord, but  whiles  her  slander  hv'd. 

§  10.  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 
Shakspeare. 
,  Hounds. 

TiiY  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer 
them, 
And  fetch  slirill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 
Painting. 
Dost  thoti  love  pictures  ?  we  will  fetch  thee 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook  5 [straight 
And  C.'itheria  all  in  sedges  hid,  [breath. 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her 
Ev'n  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Mirlh  and  Merri7nent,  its  Advantage. 
Seeing  too  much  sadaess  liath  coiigeafd 
youi  blood. 


And  melancholj^  is  the  nurse  of  phrensv. 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a 
play,  '  [ment. 

And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merri- 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens 
The  Uses  ef  Travel  and  Study.         [life. 

Luc.  Tranio,  since — for  the  great  desire  I  had. 
To  sec  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts — 
I  am  arriv'd  from  fruitful  Eombardy, 
The  )>leasant  garden  of  great  Italy; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company. 
My  trusty  servant,  ^vell  approv'd  in  all : 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happily  institute 
A  course  of  learning  and  iiigenious  studios. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens, 
GuA  ?^  me  my  being,  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  thro'  the  world, 
Viccntio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vicentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiv'd. 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study. 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  specially  to  be  achiev'd. 
Tell  me  thy  mind  :  for  1  ha^  e  Pisa  left. 
And  am  to  Padua  come ;  as  he  that  lea\  es 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
And  with  satiety  seek:*  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Tra.  Mi  per  donate,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve. 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philo;iophy. 
Only  good  master,  while  we  do  adnnre 
This  virtue,  and  (his  moral  discipline. 
Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  slocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks. 
As  Ovid  be  tm  oiitcast  quite  abjur'd  : 
Talk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 
And  practice  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk : 
Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you : 
The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics,  [yoti : 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves 
No  profit  grows  w-here  is  no' pleasure  ta'en! — • 
In  brief.  Sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Love  at  first  Sight. 

Tra.  I  pray.  Sir,  tell  me — is  it  possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold: 

Luc.  O,  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
1  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely; 
But  see!  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  fo\md  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness  : 
A  nd  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, — 
That  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
As  Anna  to  the  qiieen  of  Carthage  was — 
I'ranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl : 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra.  Master,  It  is  no  time  to  chideyou  now , 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart :  [so. 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  hut 
Redime  te  capium  quam  qucas  minima. 

Travel. 
Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  thro'  the 
world,  '1^' 
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To  seek  their  fort\mc=  f  irthcr  than  at  home. 
Where  small  experience  grows. 

Think  yon  a  little  din  can  daunt  my  cars  ? 
n.'ive  1  not  in  my' time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds, 
Kage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field  ? 
;    \  And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
^  /      Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle,  heard    [clang  ? 
I.oud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets 
And  do  yon  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
.  That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  tli'  car 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire. 
Extremes  cure  each  ether. 
Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together,  [fury  ? 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their 
Tho'  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all. 
Beauty. 
Say  that  she  frown  ;  I'll  say  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew. 

Music. 
Preposterous  ass  !  that  never  read  so  far. 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd  ! 
\'\'as  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Jflfe  married  to  all  her  hushancts  Fortunes. 

To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes  : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me. 
As  I  can  change  these  f»oor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
Description  of  a  mad  Wedding. 

Allien  the  priest 

Did  ask  if  Catherine  should  be  his  wife  ^  [loud, 
"  Ay,  by  gogs-woons,"  quothhe,  and  swore  so 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book  ; 
And,  as  he  stoopt  again  to  take  it  up. 
This  mad  braln'd  bridegroom  took  him  such 
a  cuff  [ajid  priest ; 

That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book 
**  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  **  if  any  list." 

Tran.  Wliat  .said  the  wench  when  he  rose 


up  agaui) 


[stamp'd  and  swore. 


Grer}i.  Trembled  and  sliook :  for  why,  he 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But,  after  many  cerexnonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine :  [aboard, 

"  A  health,"  quoth  he,  as  if  he  had   been 
Carousing  to  his  mates  after  a  storm  : 
QuafTd  off  the  muscadel,  and  threw  the  sops 
AH  in  the  sexton's  face  j  having  no  other  reason. 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hunojcrlV, 
And  seem'd  to  ask  liis  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  lie  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 
And  kiss'd  her  lips^with  such  a  clamorous 

smack. 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 
J^ctruchio&  Trial  of  his  Wife  in  the  Article  of 
Dress. 
Ilah.  Here  is  tlie  cap  your  ■worship  did  be- 

s])cak. 


Pet.  W^hy,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer. 
A  velvet  di^i'h ! — fie,  fie!  'tis  lewd  and  filthy: 
Wlty,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap; 
Away  with  it :  come,  let  me  have  a  bi<>ger. 
Cath.  I'll  have  no  bigger;  this  dotir'fit  tlis 
time. 
And  gcntle\^'omen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  sliall  have 
And  not  till  thcTi.         ^  [one  too-, 

Hor.  That  will  not  be  in  haste.         [speak  ; 
Cath.  W^hy,  Sir,  I  trust,  1  may  have  leave  t-.* 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe  ^ 
Your  betters  ha^.e  endur'd  me  say  mv  mind  j 
And  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else,  my  lieart,  concealing  it,  will  break: 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  1  will  be  free, 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why  thou  say'st  true :  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custardcoffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie:  ' 
I  love  tljee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Cath.  Love  mc  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap  -, 
And  it  I  will  licu  e,  or  J  will  have  none. 
Pet.  Thy  gown?   why,    ay,  come   taylor, 
let  us  see't. 
O,  mercy,  God !  what  masking  stuff  is  here ! 
What's  this?  a  sleeve?  'tis  like  a  demi-can- 

non : 

What!  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tait? 

Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  cut^  and  shsh,  and 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  sliop :         [slash, 

\Vliy,  what,    o'devil's  name,    taylor,    call'st 

thou  this?  '        |]gown. 

ITor.  I  see,  she's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor 

7  «v/.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 

According  to  the  fashion  and  the  tiriu. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did ;  liut  if  you  be  reniem- 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time.       [ber'd 
Go  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom.  Sir : 
I'll  none  of  it  j  hence!  make  your  best  of  it. 

Cath.  1  never  saw  a  better  fashioned  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  more  eonmiend-' 

able : 
Belike,  you  rnean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 
The  Mind  alone  valuable. 
Pet.  Well,  come  my  Kate;  we  will  unto 
yourYather's, 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments  ; 
Oar  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor ; 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich : 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  thro'  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honor  peereth  in  tlie  meancit  habit. 
\Yhat,  is  thejay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Bcv'ause  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel,- 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye^ 
O,  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 

A  lovely  Woman. 
Fair,  lovely  maiden,  young  and  affable. 
More  clear  of  hue,  and  far  more  beautiful 
Than  precious  sardonyx,  or  purple  rock* 
Of  amethysts,  or  glistering  hyacinth  j 
-—Sweet  Cathcrlae,  this  lovely  woman — 

Cath, 
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Cath.  Fair,  lovely  lady,  bright  and  crystalline, 
I^eauteous  and  stately  as  the  eye-train  a  bird, 
As  glorious  as  the  morning  wash'd  with  dew ; 
Within  whose  eyes  she  takes  her   dawning 

beams, 
And  golden  summer  sleeps  upon  thy  cheeks , 
Wrap  up  thy  radiations  in  some  cloud. 
Lest  that  thy  beauty  make  this  stately  town 
Unhabitable  as  the;  burning  zone. 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thy  lovely  face. 
Happiness  attained. 

Happily  I  have  arriv'd  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 
Others  m€nsured,hy  ourselves. 
He   that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 
round. 

Greyhound. 

0  Sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  for  his  grevhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  ma- 
ster. 

Wifes  Submission. 

Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life. 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ;  [happy  ? 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that's  sweet  and 

The  Wifes  Duty  to  her  Husband. 
Fie!   fie!    unknit  that  threat' ning,  unkind 

brow. 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor ; 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable.       [buds, 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
W^ill  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for 

thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labor  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
While  thou  liestwarm  at  home,  secure  and  safe. 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  Idve,  fair  looks,  and  true  obe'dience : — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  a  prince. 
Even  such,  a  woman  ovveth  to  her  husband  : 
And  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? 

1  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace ; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
When  they  are  bouiid  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 
But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts. 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 
Come,  come,  you  frowaxd  and  unable  worms ! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 
My  heart  as  great ;  my  reason  haplv  more, 
Tg  bandy  word  for  word,  and -frown  for  frown : 


But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws ; 
Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  com- 
pare ;  [are. 
That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeedleast 
Then  veil  your  stomachs,  fo?  it  is  no  boot ; 
And  place  your  hands  beneath  your  husband's 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please,  [foot : 
My  hand  is  ready — may  it  do  him  case  ! 


§11.  THE  TEMPEST.         Shakspeare. 

Miranda  and  Prospero. 

Mir.  O  I  have  suffer'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  A  brave  vessel. 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creatures  in 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.  O  the  cry  did  knock  [her. 
Against  my  very  heart !  Poor  souls  !    they  pe- 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would  [rish'd. 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  her. 

Pro5.  Wipe  thou  thine  eyes,  have  comfort 
The  direful  spectacle  of  thewreck  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel  [sink. 

Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st 
Calibans  Curses. 

As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  you  all  o'er! 


I  must  eat  my  dinner. 
This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.  When  thou  camest 
first,  [wouldst  give  me 

Thou  stroak'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me  : 
Water  with  berries  in't,  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd 

thee. 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualilies  o'  th'  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place  and 

fertile ; 
Curs'd  be  I,  that  1  did  so !  all  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have,    [me 
Who  first  was  mine  own  king :  and  here  you  sty 
In  this  hard  rock, whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  th'  island. 
Caliban's  Exultation  after  Prospero  tells  him 

he  sought  to  violate  the  honor  of  his  Child. 

Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho ! — I  would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me,  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pros.  Abhorred  slave  I 
Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pity'd  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each 

hour 
One  thing  or  other  j  when  thou  didst  not, 
savage,  [like 

Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldst  gjw)ble 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thv  Purposes 

With 
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With  words  that  made  them  known  :  but  thy 
vile  race,  [good-nature 

Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with  ;  therefore  wast 
Deservedly  confin  d  into  this  rock,  [thou 

Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 
Cal.    You  taught  me  language  j   and  my 
profit  on't  [you 

Is,  1  know  how  to  curse  :  the  red  plague  rid 
For  learning  me  your  language  ? 
Music. 
Where  should  this  music  be  ?  in  air  or  earth  ? 
It  sounds  no  more  :  and  sure  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  th'  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank. 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  fatner's  wreck. 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters  j 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion 
With  its  sweet  air. 

Ariel's  Song. 
Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  ; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea  Nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 

Hark  now  I  hear  tliem,  ding,  dong,  bell. 

Amiable  Simplicity  of  Miranda  onjirst  View 

of  Ferdinand. 

Pros.  This  gallant,  which  thou  seest. 

Was  in  the  wreck  :  and,  but  he's  something 

stain'd  [call  him 

With  grief, that's  beauty's  canker,thou  might'st 

A  goodly  person 

Alir.  I  might  call  him 
A  thing  divine  :  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Fer.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 
On  whom  these  airs  attend  ! 

Mir.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house,    [temple  : 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't. 
A  Lover  s  Speech. 
My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  lather's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's 

threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdu'd,  are  but  light  to  me. 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  corners  else  o'  th'  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of  j  space  enough 
Have  1  in  such  a  prison. 

lifsignation  and  Gratitude^ 
Beseech  you.  Sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy;  for  oiir  escape 
I*  much  beyond  our  loss ;  our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common  ;  every  day  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  master  of  some  merchant,  and  the  mer- 
chant [racle, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe  :  but  for  the  mi- 
(I  mean  our  preservation)  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us  :  then  wisely,  good  Sir, 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort.               [weigh 
Description  of  Ferdinand's  swimming  ashore, 
rl  saw  him  bf^t  the  s^vige?  under  him, 


And  ride  upon  their  backs :  h&  trod  the  water,       \ 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted  ] 

The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him ;  his  bold 

head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  hekept,  and  oafd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  strokes 
To  th  shore:  that  o'er  his  way-worn  basis 

bow'd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him  :  I  not  doubt 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Too  severe  Reproof  animadverted  upon. 
The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentle- 
And  time  to  speak  it  in :  you  rub  the  sore[ness. 
When  you'should  ffnd  the  plaister. 

Satire  on  Utopian  Forms  of  Government. 
r  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things  :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of^  mao;istrate ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty. 
And  use  of  service,  none;  contracts,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  olive 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil :  [none ; 
No  occupation  :  all  men  idle,  all  : 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure : 
No  sovereignty  : 

All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce. 
Without  sweat  or  endejivour:  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine. 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring 

forth 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 
I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  Sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 
Sleep. 
Do  not  omit  the  hea\-y  offer  of  it. 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow  :  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter.  ...^  ' 

Afne  Apostgpcsis. 
They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent  3 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.     What 

might 
Worthy  Sebastian  ? — O,  what    might  ? — no 

more. 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  shouldst  be:  th'  occasion  speaks 

thee ;  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Calibans  Curses. 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and 

make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease!  His  spirits  hear  me; 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.  But  they'll  no* 
pinch,  ^   [mire. 

Fright  me  with  urchin-shows,  pitch  me  i'  th' 
Nor  lead  me  like  a  firebrand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me  :      [me, 
Sometimes,  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at 
And  after  bite  me;    then  like  hedge-hogs, 

which 

Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 

I  Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometime  am  I 

All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven 

!  tongues  Do 
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Do  hiss  me  into  madness Lo,  now,  lo! 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :    I'll  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Calibayis  Promises. 

I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs :  I'll  pluck 
thee  berries ; 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  ser^  e  I 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks  but  follow  thee. 

Thou  wondrous  man. 

I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet :  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get 
Young  sea-mels  from  the  rock.  [tb.ee 

True  and    unliassed  Jiffection.      Fcrdbiand 
leuring  a  Log. 

There  be  some  sports  are  painful :  but  then 
labor  [ness 

Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  base- 
Are  nobly  undergone;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.  This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious;  but  [dead. 

The  i;nistress  whom  I  serve,  quickens  what's 
And  makes  my  labors  pleasures :  O,  she  is 
Ten    times    more  gentle  than   her   father's 
crabbed :  [move 

And  he's  compos'd  of  harshness.  I  must  re- 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  'em  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction.  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  wort :  and  says,  such 
Had  ne'er  such  executor.  I  forget ;  [baseness 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my 
Most  busy-less  when  I  do  it.  [labors, 

Admir'd  Miranda ! 
Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration  :  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !  full  many  a  lady 
I  have  eyed  with  best  regard  ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of    their  tongues    hath    into 
bondage  [tues 

Brought  my  two  diligent  ears ;  for  several  a  ir- 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women  :    never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  own'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil:  but  you,  O  yoUj^ 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mirandas  offering  fa  carry  the  Logs  for  him 
is  peculiarly  chgant. 

If  you'll  sit  down,  [that, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while}  pray  give  me 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 
'  Andaftenvards,  hoic  innocefit! 

I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I'm  glad  of. 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me: 

It  not,  I'll  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 

You  may  deny  me:  but  I'll  be  your  servant, 

Whether  you  will  or  no.  ' 

Punishment  of  Crimes  delayed,  not  forgotten. 

For  which  foul  deed 
Tlie  pow'rs,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 


Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  crea- 
Against  your  peace.  [turcb 

Guilty  Conscience. 
O,  it  is  monstrous!  monstrous!  [it : 

Methought  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me;  and  the  thundpr. 
That  deep    and    dreadful    organ-pipe,    pro- 

nounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper.  It  did  biass  my  trespass. 
Gon.  Allthreeof  them  ijre  desperate;  their 
^reat  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  gfeat  time  after. 
Now  gins  to  bite  the  spirits. 

Prospero:<  Boast  of  Miranda. 
O  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  sm.ile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off : 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Continence  before  Marriage. 
Pros.  If  thou  <lost  break  her  virgin-knot^ 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may        [before 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd. 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow;  but  barren  hate. 
Sour-eyed  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your,bed  with  weeds  so  loathlv. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both ;  therefore,  take 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you.         [heed, 
A  Lover  s  Protestation. 
Ferd.  As  I  hoixi 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now ;  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  sug- 
gestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honor  into  lust  :  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration^ 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below.  [founder'dr 

Passion  too  strong  for  Fou's.     [livance 
Pros.  Look  thou  be  true  ;  do  not  give' da  1- 
Too  much  the  rein;  the  strongest  oaths  ;irtf 

straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood :  be  more  abstemiouy. 
Or  else,  good-night  your  vow ! 

Ferninand's  Answer. 
I  warrant  you,  Sir :. 
The  white,  cold,  virgin-snow  upon  my  heaft 
Abates  the  ardor  of  my  li\  er. 

Vanity  of  Human  Nature. 
Pros.  Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  ou? 
actors 
(As  I  foretofd  you)  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fiibric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind  !     U'e  are  such  stuffj 
As  dreams  are  made  on;   and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  Wixh  a  sleep. 

Drunkards  enchanted  hj  Ariel. 
Ariel.  I  told  you.  Sir,   they  were  red  hot 
with  drinking  ; 
So  full  of  valor,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces :  l)eat  the  ground 

For 
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For  kissing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project.  Then  1  beat  my  tabor ; 
At  which,  Uke  unback'd  colts,  tfeey  prick'd 

their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  music :  so  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing;  follow'd  thro' 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and 

thorns. 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  skins :  at  last  I  left  'em 
I'  th'  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chms. 
Caliban, 
Pros.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  jjature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  p&ins. 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost} 
And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers. 

Light  of  Foot. 
Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
Hear  a  foot  fall.  [may  not 

Fine  Sentiment  of  Humanity  on  Repentatice. 

Ariel.  The  king, 

His  brother,and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted  j 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd  the  good  old  lord  Gon- 
zalo ;  ^         [drops 

His  tears  rim  down  his  beard,  likfc  wmtcr's 
From  eaves  of  reeds :  your  charms  so  strongly 

works  'em. 
That,  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pros.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  ? 
Ariel.  Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I  human. 
Pros.  And  mine  shall. 
Hast  thou,  who  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou 

art? 
Tho'  with  their  high  wrong-s  I  am  struck  to  the 

quick. 
Yet  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part ;  the  rarer  action  is         [nitent. 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance:  they  being  pe- 
The  sole  drift  of  my  pnrpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  ferther. 

Fairies  and  Magic. 
Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves; 
A  lid  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back  ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  greens  our  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  j  and  you,  whose 

pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew j  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  tho'  ye  be)  I  has  e  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous 

winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur  d  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 


With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promon- 
tory [up 
Have  I  made  shake :  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves  at  my  command 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers  3  oped  and  let  them 
By  my  so  potent  art.                                [forth 
Senses  returning. 
The  charm  dissolves  a|)ace : 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ign'rant  fumes,  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason--"^-« 

Their  understanding 
Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 
Wril  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy. 
Ariel's  Song. 
Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie : 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly    < 
After  sunset  merrily: 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Patience. 
Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  patience 
Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pros.  I  rather  think,  [grace. 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  - 
For  the  like  loss,  1  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content.  '^ 

§    12.  TWEL-FTH  NIGHT,  or  WHAT 
YOU  WILL.  Shakspeare. 

Music  and  Love. 
If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 
Give  me  excess  of  it;  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again  : — >it  had  a  dying  falk 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  south. 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour.— —Enough  ;  no 

more ; 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soever. 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 
Even  in  a  minute!    So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy. 
That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical. 

Love,  in  Reference  to  Hunting. 
O,  when  my  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  thp  air  of  pestilence  j 
That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  a  hart : 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me. 

Natural  Affectio7i  akin  to  Love. 
O,  she,  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother. 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  aflfections  else 
That  live  in  her ;  when  liver,  brain,  and  hearty 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and 

fill'd  . 

(Her  sweet  perfections)  with  one  self-king! 
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Description  cj" Sebastians  Escape. 

*— -  I  saw-  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself      [tice) 
(Courage  and  hope  opth  teaching  him  the  prac- 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  Hv'd  upon  the  sea  j 
\Yhere,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves. 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Actions  of  the  Great  always  talked  of  . 
You  know 
What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of. 
Outward  Appearance  aToken  of  inwardWorth. 

There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain  j 
And,  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
J)oth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
A  Icauiiful  Boy. 

Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 
For  they  bhall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years. 
That  say,  thou  art  a  man  ;  Diana's  lin 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious;  thy  small 

Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound. 
And  all  is  seniblative  a  woman's  part. 
Beauty. 

Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  w  hose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunnino;  liand  laid  on  : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruel'st  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave. 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Extreme  Love. 

My  lord  and  master  loves  you  :  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty.  [crown'd 

Character  of  a  nolle  Gentleman. 

Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous, know  him  noble. 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth; 
In  voices  well  divylg'd,    free,  learn'd,  and 

valiant. 
And,  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 
Besolvcd  Lov^. 

Oliv, Wht,  what  would  you  ? 

Via.  IMake  me  a  willow  r»»bin  at )  our  gate. 
And  call  upon  my  soul  withi;,T  the  house  : 
Write  royal  cantos  of  contemned  lo\e. 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  th^-  (\,?ad  of  night; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia !  O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
Eiit  you  should  pity  me. 

JDisguise. 

Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it,  for  the  proper  false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms!- 
Alas !  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we ; 
For,  «uch  as  Ave  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 

Serious  Music  most  agreeable  to  Lovers. 

Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  s^ng. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night : 
Rethought  it  did  reUeve  my  passion  much  3 


More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. 
True  Love. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  boy,  if  ever  thou  shalt 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me :  [love. 
For  such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are : 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd .  — ^How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  love  is  thron'd. 

In  Love,  the  Women  should  be  youngest. 

Too  old,  by  heaven !     Let  still  the  womar^ 
take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won. 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord.  [thyself^ 

Duke.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses ;  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 
Character  of  an  old  Song. 

Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  tne  free  maids  that  weave  their  threap 

with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chant  it;  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love 
Like  the  old  age. 

Song. 
Come  away,  come  away,  death. 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid : 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white  stuck  all  with  yew^, 

O,  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 

Did  share  it. 
Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 

^  On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown ; 
Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet         [thrown : 

My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be 
A  thousand,  thousand  sighs  to  save. 

Lay  me,  O  where 
Sad  true  lover  ne'er  find  my  grave^ 
To  weep  there. 

Concealed  Love. 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion. 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart :  no  woman's 

heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas!  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate. — 
That  suffers  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt : 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea. 
And  can  digest  as  much  :  make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me. 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Fio.  Ay,  but  I  know— 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know ?  [owe; 

Ko.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may 
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In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  won 
J  shoiild  vour  lordship. 

Dtikc. '  And  what's  her  history  ?  [love, 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord  :  she  never  told  her 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :    she  pin'd  in 

thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow^  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief. 

A  Jester. 
This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool  j 
And  to  do  that  well,  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  nmst  observe  their  mood  on  vyhom  he  jests. 
The  quality  of  persons  and  the  time ; 
And  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
ThJtt  comes  before  his  eye.  This  is  a  practice. 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men's  folly  fall'n  quite  taints  their  wit. 
Fluttenj,  its  ill  Effects. 
My  servant,  Sirl  'Twas  never  merry  world, 
Since  lowly-feigning  was  call'd  compliment. 
Unsought  Love. 
Cesarlo,  by  the  roses  of  the  soring. 
By  maidhood,  honor,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride. 
Nor  wnt,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause. 
For  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cauSe  : 
But  rather  reason  thus  witli  reason  fetter  : 
J^ve  sought  is  good,  but  giv'n  unsought  is 
better. 

Ingratitude. 
Ant.  Is't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?  Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man. 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vii}.  I  kn9w  of  none.; 
Nor  know  I  yqu  by  voice,  or  any  feature  : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man, 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling  drunkenness. 
Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Deformity  in  the  Mind. 
Ant.  But  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god ! 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd  but  the  unkind  : 
Virtue  is  beauty  ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil. 
Ignorance  of  ourselves  : — One  Drunkard's 
Refiection  on  another. 
Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-measures 
I  hate  a  drunken  rogue.  [pavin. 


§  13.     THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF 
VERONA.  Shakspeare. 

The  Advantages  of  Travel,  isfc. 
Val.  Cease  to  persuade,my  loving Protheus; 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits : 


Wer  t  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honor  d  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company. 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness  *, 
But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive 

therein. 
Even  as  1  would,when  I  to  love  begin,  [adieu! 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  begone :  Sweet  Valentine, 
Think  on  thy  Piothews,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  ihy  happiness, 
W^hen  thou  dost  meet  good-hap ;  and,  in  thy 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee,  [danger. 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers^ 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  valentine. 
The  Evils  of  being  in  Love, 
To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with 
groans,  [moment's  mirth. 

Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs;  one  fading 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights. 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain  : 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labor  won ; 
However,  bvit  a  folly  bought  with  w^it. 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Love  commended  and  dispraised. 
Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

f'al.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker,  ere  it  blow,  [bud 

Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
xVnd  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 

Pro.  He  after  honor  hunts,  I  after  love  : 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more  : 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set   the  worid  at 

nought^ 
Made  ^:it  with  n^n&ing  weak,  heart-sick  witii 
thought.'  1 

Love  fro.wjaxd  xind  dissemhling. 
Maidsj  in  modesty,  say  No,  to  that       [Ay. 
Which  they  would  nave  the  proff'rer  construe 
Fie,  fie  !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That,  like  a  testy  baby,  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod !       * 
The  Advantages  of  Travel. 
Pant.  He  wonder'd  that  your  lordship 
Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home. 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there  -, 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away  : 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said,  that  Protheus,  your  sou,  was  meet  j 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you. 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  iige 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  liis  youth.      • 
R  r  2  Ant, 
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A7it.  Nor  need'st  them  much  importune  me 
to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world  : 
ipxperience  is  by  industry  achiev'd. 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
Love  compared  to  an  April  Day. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

Th'  uncertain  glory  of  an  Api-il  day  ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  ! 
An  accomplished  young  Gentleman. 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe  j 
And,  in  a  word  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow), 
Jie  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 
Contempt  of  Love  punished. 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love : 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans,  [me 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs  j 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  my  own  heart's 

sorrow. 
O  gentle  Protheus,  love's  a  mighty  lord ; 
And  liath  so.  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 
Nor  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth! 
Now  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
No^v  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 
Love  fed  hj  Praise. 
•*— —  Call  her  divine. 
Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 
Val.  O  flatter  me :  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Lovers  Wealth. 
Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine 
And  I  as  ricli  in  having  such  a  jewel,       [own : 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
True  Love  jealous. 
Fdr  Iove,thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Love  aompard  to  a  waxen  Image. 
Now  my  love  is  thaw'd. 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thmg  it  was. 
Unhcedful  Vows  to  he  broken. 
Unhecdful  vows  may  heedfully  her  broken ; 
And  he  wants  w\t  that  once  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 
Opposition  to  I^ove  increases  it. 
Jul.  A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  kss  shall  she  that  hath  love's  wings  to 

fly;  ^ 

And  wheri^h*  flight  is  made  to  one  so  d<?ar. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Protheus. 
Lure.    Better  forbear,    till  Protheus  make 
return.  rsouFs  food? 

Jul.  Clh,kaow*stthou  not,  his  feo&s  are  ray 


Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  lovQ, 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

£uc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage,  [hot  fire  j 
Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more 
it  burns : 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered,  [rage ; 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge        [stones. 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  by  so  many  winding  nooks  he  strays. 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wide  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love : 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

A  faithful  and  constant  Lover. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 

His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 

His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 

His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from 

earth. 

Gifts  prevalent  with  Woman. 

Wm  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words  j 
Dumb  jewels,  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's 
— mind. 
Flattery  prevalent  with  Woman. 

Flatter  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their 
graces ; 
Tho'  ne'er  so  black,  say  thfy  have  angels'  face?. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue  I  say  is  no  man,   . 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 
A  Lovers  Banishment. 

And  why  not  death,  rather  than  live  in  tor- 
To  die  is  to  be  banished  from  myself:  [mCnt : 
And  Sylvia  is  myself:  Baiiish'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  punishment! 
What  light  k  light,  if  Sy?via  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Sylvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Sylvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale : 
Unless  I  look  on  Sylvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  ilUunin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 

A  beautiful  Person  petitioning  (in  vain). 

Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offered  to  the  doom 
(Which  iinrevers'd  stamds  in  effectual  force) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd  ; 
i  With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whitenesg  so  be- 
came tliem. 

As 
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As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  sighs,deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire. 
Hope. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staft';  walk  hence  w^th  that : 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Love  compared  to  a  Figure  on  Ice. 
This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which,  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 

Three  Things  hated  by  Women. 
t  Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent: 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 
Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think,  that  it  is  spoke 
Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it :  [in  hate. 
Therefore  it  must,   with    circumstance,   be 

spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 
The  Power  of  Poetry  ivith  IFomen. 
Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart : 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  lirue. 
That  may  discover  such  integrity : — 
For  Orpheus'   lute  was    strung   with  poet's 
sinews ;  [stones, 

Whose  golded  touch  could    soften  steel  and 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  hvige  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
Song. 
Who  is  Sylvia  ?  what  is  she. 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she : 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her. 
That  she  might  admired  be. 
Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness  : 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 
Then  to  Sylvia  let  us  sing. 
That  Sylvia  is  excelling ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 
A  Lover's  Rest. 
JuU  And  so,  good  rest. 
Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night, 
That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 
True  Love. 
Thyself  hast  lov'd :  and  I  have  heard  thee  say. 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'd'st  pure  chastity. 
Beauty  neglected  and  lost. 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away, 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
The  Power  of  Action. 
And,  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good. 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  ^art : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
Far  Theieus'  perjury,  aad  unjust  flight: 


Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow! 
Women,  sacred  even  to  Banditti, 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honorable  mind. 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 
A  Lover  in  Solitude. 
How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrecjuented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishmg  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining»iiotes    • 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
O,  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  lon^  tenantless ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  ^ 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Sylvia : 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forloru  swala. 
Love  unreturned. 
What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to 
death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd, 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  be*. 

lov'd. 
Infidelity  i?i  a  Friend,  and  Reconciliation  gn 
Repentance. 
Vol.  Treacherous  man  !  [mine  eye 

Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes;   nought  but 
Could  have  persuaded  me :  now  I  dare  not  say, 
I  have  one  friend  alive;    thou  wouldst  dis- 
prove me.  [hand 
Who  should  be  trusted,  when  one's  owh  right 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?     Protheus, 
1  am  sorry,  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest. 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confounds  me.-* 
Forgive  me,  Valentine :  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Val.  Then  I  am  paid ; 
And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest.— 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth. 

Inconstancy  in  Man. 

O  heaven !  were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  ong  error 
Fills  him  with  faults. 

A  worthy  Gentlcmaii. 
Now  by  the  honor  of  mv  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  znerit 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  Geintleman,  and  well  deriv'd : 
Take  thou  thy  Sylvia,  for  thou  ha3t  deserv'd 
Rcforriii'd  Exiles.  [her. 

Those  banished  men 
Are  man  endued  with  worthy  Qualities  ; 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  fulfof  good, 
A«d  fitfQr  grojit  dmuloymeat,  worthy  1ot4. 
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THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 

Shakspeare. 
Youthful  Friendship  and  Innocence. 

We  were,  fair  queen,  [beliind. 

Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  r^o  more 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal.  [sun, 

We  were  as  twinn  d  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i'  th' 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th'other ;  what  we  chang'd. 
Was  innocence  for  innocence  j  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing ;  nor  dream'd. 
That  any  did :  had  we  pursued  that  life, 
Aiid  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd. 
With  stronger  blood  we  should  have  answer'd 

Heaven 
Boldly-—"  Not  guilty ;"  the  imposition  clear'd. 
Hereditary  ours. 

Praise,  its  Influence  on  JVomen. 

Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things  :  one  good  deed,  dying 

tongueless. 
Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages  :  you  may  ride  us 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre. 

Nature. 
,  How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  felly, 
Its  tenderness :  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms  ! 

A  Father's  Fondness  for 'his  Child. 

Leon.  Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ?  fas  we 

'.Pol.  If  at  home,  Sir, 
He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter: 
Mow  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy; 
My  parasite,  mv  soldier,  statesman,  all  : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December  : 
And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me. 
Jhoughts  that  should  thick  my  blood. 
Faithful  Service. 

Cam.  In  your  affairs,  my  lord. 
If  ever  I  were  wilful  negligent,  ■ 
It  was  my  folly :  if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fooj,  it  was  my  negligencp, 
Not  weighing  well  the  end  :  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted. 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
W  hich  oft  infects  the  wisest ;  these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow^'d  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of. 

Jealousy. 

Is  whispering  nothing? 
Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek !  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?  (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty  :j  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  corners?  wishing  clocks  more 

swift? 
Hours,  minutes?  noon,  midnight?  and  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web,  but  theirs,  theirs 
only  [thing? 

That  would,  unseen,  be  wicked  ?    Is  this  no- 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is 

nothing; 
Thccovering  sky  is  nothing  j  Bohemia  nothings 


My  wife  is  nothing :  nor  nothing  have  thes* 
If  this  be  nothing.  [nothings, 

King'killi7tg  detestable. 
— —  To  do  this  deed 
Promotion  follows  :  if  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings. 
And  flourish'd  after,  I'd  not  do't;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not 
Let  villany  itself  forswear  it.  [one. 

The  Effects  of  Jealous f/. 
This  Jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature !  as  she's  rare. 
Must  it  oe. great;  and,  as  his  person's  mighty. 
Must  it  be  violent :  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonor'd  by  a  man,  which  ever 
Professed  to  hirti,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter. 

Knoivledge  sometimes  hurtful. 
There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink,  depart. 
And  yet  partake  no  venom;  for  his  know- 
Is  not  infected  :  but  if  one  present        [ledge, 
Th'abhorr  d  ingredient  to  his  eye, make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his 
With  violent  hefts,  [sides. 

Calumny. 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her .  without-door 
form 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech) 
and  straight '  [brands^ 

The  shrug,   the  hum,   or  ha  ;   these  pretty 
That  calumny  doth  use : — O !  1  am  out. 
That  mercy  does  :  for  calumny  will  fear 
Virtue  itself— these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and 
has  [tween. 

When  you  have  said,  she's  goodiyi  come  be- 
Ere  you  can  say  she's  honest. 

Fortitude  and  Innocence. 
Her.  Do  not  weep,  good  fools  ; 
There  is  no  cause :  when  you  shall  know  your 

mistress 
Has  deserved  prison,  then  abound  in  tears. 
As  I  come  out ;  this  action,  I  now  go  on. 
Is  for  my  better  grace. 

Honesty  and  Honor. 

Here's  a  do. 
To  lock  up  honesty  and  honor  from 
The  access  of  gentle  visitors. 

The  Silence  of  hmocencc  eloquent. 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails.    ■ 

Affectionate  Child.  \ 

To  see  his  nobleness!         \ 
Conceiving  the  dishonor  of  his  mother,  A 

He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply  j    '; 
Fasten'd  and  fix  d  the  shame  on't  in  himself  t 
Threw  pff  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languish'd. 

Child  resemlling  his  Father. 
Behold,  my  lords, 
Altho'  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father,  eye,  nose,  lip,  ' 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead :  rtay  the 
valley,  [smiles; 

The  pfetty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheek ;  his 
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t'he  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger: 
And  thou,  good  goddess  nature,  which  hast 

made  it 
So  Hke  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind   too,  'mongst  all 

colors 
No  yellow  in't ;  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 
Her' children  not  her  husband's ! 

An  Infant  to  be  exposed. 
Come  on,  poor  babe :  [vens 

Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ra- 
To  be  thy  nurses !  Wolves  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity. 

Hermione  pleading  her  innocence. 
If  pow'rs  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions  (as  they  do), 
I  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience.  You,  my  lord,  best  know 
(Who  will  seem  least  to  do  so)  my  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true. 
As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd, 
Andplay'dto  take  spectators;  for  behold'me, — 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter. 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — here  standing. 
To  prate  and  talk  of  life,  and  honor,  'fore 
Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I 
prize  it  [honor. 

As  I  weigh  grief,   which  I  would  spare ;  for 
'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 
And  only  that  I  stand  for.^   I  apjpeal 
To  vour  own  conscience.  Sir,  before  Polixenes 
Canic  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace. 
How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came. 
With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  1 
Have  strain'd,  to  appear  thus :  if  one  jot  beyond 
The  bound  of  honor:  or,  in  act,  or  will. 
That  way  inclining;  harden'd  be  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 
Cry,  fie,  upon  my  grave ! 

A  iVifes  Loss  of  all  Things,  dear  and  Contempt 
of  Death. 

Leo.  Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her,  Sir,  spare  your  threats ; 
The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I 

seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity; 
The  crovv  n  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favor, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone. 
But  know  not  how  it  went.     My  second  joy. 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
',1  am  barr'd   like  one  infectious :    my  third 
^  comfort, 

Starr'd  most  unluckily.  Is  from  my  breast. 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth. 
Haled  out  to  murther.     Myself  on  every  post 
Proclaim'd  a  strumpet;  with  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  wliich  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion :  lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.     Now,  my  liege, 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive. 


That  I  should  fear  to  die;  therefore  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this,  mistake  me  not , — no ;  life, 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw :  but  for  mine  honor, 
(Which  I  would  free)  if  I  shall  be  condemned. 
Upon  surmises ;  all  proofs  sleeping  else, 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake ;  I  tell  you, 
'Tis  rigor,  and  not  law. 

t)espair  of  Pardon. 
But,  O  thou  tyrant! 
Do  not  repent  these  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir :  therefore  betake 

thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees. 
Ten  thousand  yeais  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountam,  and  still  winter. 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 
An  Account  of  a  Ghost's  appearing  in  a  Dream. 
I  have  heard  (but  not  believ'd),  the  spirits 

of  the  dead    • 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne*er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another ; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 
So  fiU'd,  and  so  becoming ;  in  pure  white  robes 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay :  thrice  bow'd  before  me,  - 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts :  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her:  *'  GoMod  Antigonus, 
Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition. 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower  out 
Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thhie  oath. 
Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying :  and,  for  the 

babe 
Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 
I  pr'ythee  call  it*  for  this  ungentle  business. 
Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  tliou  ne'er  shalt  see 
Thy  wife  Paulina  more."  And  so  with  shrieks. 
She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself,  and  thouglit 
This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.  Dreams  are  toys: 
Yet,  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously, 
I  will  be  squar'd  by  this. 

An  Infant  exposed. 

Poor  wretch. 

That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  expos'd 
To  loss,  and  what  may  follow !  Weep  I  cannot. 
But  my  heart  bleeds :  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 
I'o  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this. — Fanewell! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more;  thou  art  like 

to  have 
A  lullaby  too  rough :  I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day. 

Deities  transformed  for  Love. 

1  he  gods  themselves. 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them.     Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd ;  the  green  Nep- 
tune 
A  ram,  and  bleated;  and  the  fire-rob'd  god,* 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain. 
As  I  seem  now  :  tneir  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer ; 
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Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste :  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honor ;  nor  my  lusts 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Mistress  of  the  Sheep-shearing. 

Shep.  Fie,  daughter  I  when  my  old  wife 
liv'd,  upon 
This  day,  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook  ; 
Both  dame,  and  servant ;  welcom'd  all ;  serv'd 
all :  [now  here. 

Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn : 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now,  i'  the  middle  -, 
On  his  shouldei-,  and  his  :  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labors  and  the  things  he  took  to  quench 

it. 
She  would  to  each  one  sip  :  you  are  retir'd. 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting.     Pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome,  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come  quench  your  blushes  and  present  your- 
self [on. 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'  the  feast :  come 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing. 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

A  Garland  for  old  Men. 

Per.  Reverend  Sirs, 
For  you  there's  rosemary,  and  rue :  these  keep 
Seeming,  and  savor,  all  the  winter  long  ; 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  unto  you  both, 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing! 

Fol.  Shepherdess, 
(A  fair  one  are  you)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Nature  and  Art. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient — 
ISIot  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter ;  the  fairest  flowers  o'  the 

season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gilly-flow'rs. 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards :  of  that 

kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren  j  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden. 
Do  yoii  neglect  them  ? 

Per.  For  I  have,  heard  it  said. 
There  is  an  art,which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature, 

Pol.  Say,  there  be  : 
Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  mak^s  that  mean :  so,  o*er  that  art. 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we 

marry 
A  gentle  cyon  to  the  wildest  stock  j 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature-— change  it  rather  : 
The  art  itself  is  nature.  [but 

Per..  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gllly- 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards.  [flowers, 

A  Gan-landfor  a  middle  aged  Man. 

Pel,  ^- -^  I'll  not  put  [them  ; 

The  dibble  in  the  earth,  to  set  one  slip  of 
Ino  more  than,  were  I  painted,  1  would  wish 


This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well ;  and  only 
Desire  to  breed  by  me.  [therefore 

Here's  flowers  for  you  ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram  ; 
The  marygold  that  goes  to  bed  with  th'  sun. 
And  with  him  rises,  weeping ;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer ;  and,I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age. 

A  Garland  for  Young  Men. 

Cam.  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your 
And  only  live  by  gazing.  [flock, 

Per.  Out,  alas! 
You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.  Novk 

my  fairest  friend 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that 
might  [yours  j 

Become  your  time  of  day  ;  and  yours,  and 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin-branches  yet 
Your  maiden-heads  growing : — O,  Proserpina^ 
For  the  flow'rs  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let' st 
From  Diss  w^aggon !  daffodils  [fall 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  tako 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty,  violets,  4'  OV 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kindS, 
The  flower-de-lis  being  one !  O,  these  I  lack. 
To  make  you  garlands  of  j   and,  my  sweet 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er.  [friend, 

Fol.  What  like  a  corse? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and 
play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse  :  or  if— not  to  be  biiried. 
But  quick  and  in  mine  arms. 

A  Lover  s  Commendation. 

What  you  do,  [sweet. 

Still  betters  what  is  done.     When  you  speak, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ord'ring  your  affairs,  ^ 
To  sing  them  too.  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish. 

you 
A  wave  o'  tlie  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that;  move  still,  still  so. 
And  own  no  other  function :  each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you're  doing  in  the  present  deeds^ 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 
Honest  Wooing. 
*    Per.  ODoricles, 

Your  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth. 
And  the  true  blood  which  peeps  so  fairly 

through  it. 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd ; 
With  wisdom  I  mio;ht  fear,  my  Doricles, 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think,  you  have 
As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  X  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't.  But,  come  ;oiu  dance,  I  pray: 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtles  pair. 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Tru9^ 
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■     True  Love.  [self 

They  call  himDoricles  j  and  he  boasts  him- 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding :  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ; 
j      He  looks  like  sooth:  he  says  he  loves  my 
/  daughter ; 

V      I  think  so  too  j  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
\     Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand,  and  read, 
As't  were  my  daughter's  eyes:  and,;tobe  plain, 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose. 
Who  loves  another  best. 

Presents  litth  regarded,  hy  real  Lovers. 

Pol.  •     ■  —  How  now,  fair  shepherd  ? 

Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take 

Your  mind  from  feasting.    Sooth  when  I  was 

young. 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks  :  I  would  have 

ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance :  you  have  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love,  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply,  at  least,  if  you  make  care 
Of  faappy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  Sir,  I  know 
She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  those  are  : 
The  gifts,  she  looks  from  me,  arc  pack'd  and 

lock'd 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  already. 
But  not  deUver'd.  O,  hear  me  breathe  my  love. 
Before  this  ancient  Sir,  who,  it  should  seem, 
Hath  sometime  lov'd  :  I  take  thy  hand  ;  this 

hand 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it. 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow. 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blast  twice  o'er. 
Tender  Affcctmi. 
Were  I  crown'd  the  uiost  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve  j  had  force,  and 
knowledge  [them 

More  than  was  ever  man's — I  would  not  prize 
Without  her  love :  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them  to  her 
Or  to  their  own  perdition.  [service, 

A  Father  the  lest  Guest  at  his  Son's  Nuptials. 

Methlnks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptials  of  his  son,  a  guest    [more ; 
That  best  becomes  the  table.     Pray  you^  once 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  Is  he  not  stupid 
Witha^e,  and  altering  rheums  ?  Can  he  speak  ? 

hear  ? 
Know  man  from  man  ?  dispute  his  own  estate  ? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid?  and  again  does  nothing. 
But  what  he  did,  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  Sir ! 
He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed. 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 
F^l.  By  my  white  beard 
Yqu  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfiUal :  reason,  my  son. 
Should  choosij.  himself  a  wife  ;  but  as  good  rear 
.  'ih»  fy^thor  (all  wtii^ija  J5y  i^  nothing^clse  [son. 


But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Rural  Simplicity. 
I  was  not  much  afeard  :  for  once  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak  :  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  self-samcsun  that  shines  wpon  his  court. 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  all.alike  : 

Selfish  old  Man. 
O,  sir, 
Yqu  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore-three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grarve  in  quiet ;  yea. 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died. 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones ;  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shrowd,  and 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust.  [lay  mc 

Prosperity  the  Bond,  Affliction  the  Looser, 
of  Love. 

Prosperit}''s  the  very  bond  of  love,  [ther 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  toge- 
Affliction  alters. 

Self-Conceit.  [men ! 

Ant.  How  blest  are  we  that  are  not  simple 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  mc  as  these  are  j 
Therefore  I  will  not  disdain. 

Self-Reproach,  and  too  severe  Reproqf. 

Cle.  At  the  last,  [evils  f 

Do,  as  the  heavens  have  done  -,  forget  your 
With  them  forgive  yourself. 

Leo.  Whilst  I  remember 
Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them  ;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself;  which  was  so  muclv 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom  ;  and 
Destroy'd  the  sweet' st  companion,  that  e'er 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of.  [man 

Pau.  True,  too  true,  my  lord ; 
If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  something  good. 
To  make  a  perfect  woman;   she,  you  kill  d. 
Would  be  imparallel'd. 

Leo.  I  think  so.     Kill'd ! 
She  I  kill'd !  I  did  so :  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  1  did  ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  thy  thought :  now. 
Say  so  but  seldom.  [good  now, 

Cle.  Not  at  all,  good  lady : 
You  might  have  spoke  a  thousand  things,  that 

would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Love  more  rich  for  what  it  gives. 

Leo.  I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's 
full  eye  ; 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips— • 

Pau.  And  left  them 
More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 
A  captivating  Woman, 

This  is  a  creature. 

Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  real 
Of  all  professors  else ;  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

Anguish  of  Recollection  for  a  lost  Friend. 

Pr'ythee  no  more ;  cease ;  thou  know'st. 
He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talk'd  of :  sure, 
Whea  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 

Will 
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Will  bring  m«  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfuinish  me  of  reason. 

Effects  of  Beau  ft/. 
The  blessed  gods. 
Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here ! 

A  Statue. 
What  was  he,  that  did  make  it  ?  Sec,  my  lord. 
Would  vou  not  deem  it  breath'd  ?  and  that 

those  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 
Masterly  done  ; 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 
The  fixture  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't. 
As  we  were  mock'd  with  art. 

— ♦—  Still,  methinks,  [chisel 

There  is  an  air  comes  from  her :  Wliat  fine 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath? — Let  no  man 
For  I  will  kiss  her.  [mock  me. 

Affliction  to  a  penitent  Mind  pleasing. 
Pau,  I  am  sorry.  Sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd 
But  I  could  affiict  you  further.  [you  ? 

Leo.  Do,  Paulina ; 
For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort. 

IVidow  compared  to  a  Turtle* 

I  an  old  turtle,  [there 

Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough  j  and 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again. 
Lament  till  I  am  lost.   , 


§  15.  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Shakspeare. 
Antony  s  Softness. 
His  captain  s  heart, 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  in  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper  j 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan. 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust. 

Love,  the  nobleness  of  Life. 
Let  Rome  inTyber  melt !  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  ranged  empire  fall !  here  is  my  space ; 
Kingdoms  are  clay ;  our  dun^y  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man  ••  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair. 
And  such  a  twain  can  do 't ;  in  which,  I  bind 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet. 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Lovers  Praise. 
Fie,  wrangling  queen ! 
Whom  everything  becomes,  tochide,to  laugh. 
To  weep  •  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  taijr  and  admir'd  ! 

Great  minds  respect  Truth.         [teller 

Mes.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the 

Ant.Wheix  it  concerns  the  fool  or  coward. — 

On:  _         [thus: 

Things  that  are  past  are  done,  with  me — ^*tis 

Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 

I  hear  him  as  he  flatter  d.  [tongue ; 

Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 

Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  call'd  in  Rome  : 

Rail  thou  m  Fulvia's  phrase ;  and  taunt  my 

faults  •  [lice 

With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  ma- 


Have  pow'r  to  utter.    O,  then  we  bring  forth 
weeds  [told  iis. 

When  our  quick  winds  lie  still,  and  our  ills 
Is  as  our  earing. 

Things  lost  valued. 

p'orbear  me. —  [it : 

There's  a  great  spirit  gone !    Thus  did  I  desire 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  wish  it  ours  again  j  the  present  pleasure. 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself :  she's  good,  being  gone ;' 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shov'd 
her  on. 

The  Mutalility  of  the  People. 
Our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  Imk  d  to  the  deserver. 
Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  all  his  dignities. 
Upon  his  son ;  who,  high  in  name  and  pow'r. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier. 

Cleopatra  s  contemptuous  Raillery. 

Nay,  pray  you,  ^eek  no  color  for  your  going, 

But  bid  farewell,  and  go :  wheri  you  sued 

staying. 
Then  was  the  time  for  words :  no  going  then — 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes ;  [poor. 

Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent;  none  our  parts  s* 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven  :  they  are  so  still. 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world. 
Art  turn'd  the  greatest  liar. 

Cleopatras  anxious  Tenderness. 
Ant.  I'll  leave  you,  lady. 
Cleo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part — but  that's  not  it  ? 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd — but  there's  not  it  ;— 
That  you  know  well:  something  it  is  I  would— 
O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all-forgotten. 
Cleopatras  IVishes  for  Antony  on  parting. 
Your  honor  calls  you  hence  j 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpity'd  folly. 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you  !     Upon  your 

sword 
Sit  laurel'd  victory  !  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Antony's  Vices  and  Virtues. 
Lep.  I  nuist  not  think  '      ^  [ness : 

There  are  evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  good-. 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  asthespots  of  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  nidit's  Wackness  j  hereditary. 
Rather  than  purchas'd ;  what  he  cannot  change, 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Cces.  You  are  too  indulgent.  Let  us  grant  it 
is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth  ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave  ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat:  say,  this 

becomes  him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed. 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish)  yet  must 

Antony 
No  \vay  excuse  his  foils,  when  we  do  bear 
5o  great  weight  in  his  lightness.     If  he  fill'd 

His 
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His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness, 
FliM  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for 't :  but  to  confound  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as 
As  his  own  stiite  and  ours — 'tis  to  be  cnid[loud 
As  we  rate  boys,  who,  being  mature  in  know- 
ledge, ^  [sure, 
t'awn  their  experience  to  their  present  plea- 
And  so  rebel  to  judgement. 

Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wasaels.  When  thou  once 

Wert  beaten  from  Mutina, where  thou  slew'st 

Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 

Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fault'st  against. 

Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience 

more 
Tjhan  savages  could  suffer  :  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at.     Thy  palate 

then  did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge ; 
Yea,  like  tlie  «tag,  when  snow  the  pasture 

sheets,  [Alps, 

The  barks  af  trees  thou  browsedst :  on  the 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh. 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on :  and  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honor  that  I  speak  it  now) 
Was  borne  io  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Cleopatra  en  the  absence  of  Antony. 
O  Charmian,  [sits  he  ? 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now?  stands  he  ?  or 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse } 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
i)o  bravely  horse !  for  wot'st  thou  whom  thou 

mov'st  ? 
The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  man.     He's  speaking  now. 
Or  murmuring,   **  Where's  my  serpent  of  old 
For  so  he  calls  me ;  now  I  feed  myself  [Nile?" 
With  most  delicious  poison  :  think  on  me 
That  am  with   Phoebus'    amorous    pinches 

black ;  [Cjesar, 

And  wrinkled  deep  In  time !     Broad-fronted 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  1  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch  -,  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my 

brow ; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

Messengers  from  Lovers  grateful. 

How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony ! 

Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine 

With  his  tinct  gilded  thee.  [hath 

Antony's  Love  and  Disposition. 
Ale.  Good  friend,  quoth  he. 
Say,  **  the  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  ojstcr ;  at  whose  foot. 
To  mend  the  pett)-  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms  •  all  the 

cast,  [ded, 

Say  thou,  shall  call  her  mistress."  So  he  nod- 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gauot  steed. 
Who  neigh'd  so  jiigh,  that  what  I  would  have 
Was  beastly  duriib"4  by  hiEa.  [spoke 


Clc.  What,  was  he  sadj,  or  merry? 

Ale.  Like  to  the  time  o'  th'  year,  be  twee* 
the  extremes 
Of  hot  and  cold  ;  he  was  nor  sad  or  mcrrv. 

Cle.  O  well-divided  disposition  ! — Notehiift, 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man  3  hvA 

note  him. 
He  was  not  sad ;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  hisj  he  was  not 
•    merry  j  [lay 

Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy  :  but  between  both : 
O  heavenly  mingle ! — Be  st  thou  sad  or  merry. 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes  j 
So  does  it  no  man  else. 

The  Vanity  of  human  Wishes. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall 
The  deeds  of  justest  men.  [assist 

Men.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 
That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne. 
The  thing  we  sue  for.  [decays 

Men.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Begoften  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  pow'rs 
Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 
Pompey  s   Wish  for  Antony  s  Captivity    in 
Pleasure. 

Pom.  I  know  they  are  in  Rome  together. 
Looking  for  Antony:  but  all  the  charms  of  love. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip ! 
Let  witchcraftjoin  with  beauty,  lust  with  both ! 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts. 
Keep  nis  brain  fuming:  Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  ho- 
Even  till  aLethe'ddulness.  [nor, 

Antony's  Soldiership. 

Pom.  — —  Menas,  I  did  not  think. 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  don'd  his 
For  such  a  petty  war  :  his  soldiership  [hcloi 
Is  twice  the  other  twain  :  but  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Antony's  ingenuous  Achiouledgement. 

Art.  The  article  of  my  oath — 

C{t;s.  To  lend  me  arms  and  aid,  when  I  re- 
quir'd  them ; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

ylnt.  Neglected,  rather ;  [me  up 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  had  bound 
From  my  own  knowledge.    As  nearly  as  i 

may, 
I'll  play  the  penitent  to  you :  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  ercatness,  nor  my  pow'r 
Work  without  it.  Trutn  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Eg)  pt,  made  wars  here  j 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  dp 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honor 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  'Tis  nobly  spoken. 
Description  of  Cleopatra's  sailing  down  the 
Cydnu. 

The  barge  sbe  sat  in,  like  abnrnish'd  tbrpne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold. 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
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The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them :  th'  oars 
were  silver :  [made 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and 
The  water  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own 
It  beggar  d  all  description :  she  did  lie    [person 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue), 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  out-work  nature.  On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cu- 
pids, 
With  divers-color'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Agr.  O  rare  for  Antony ! 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  th'  eyes. 
And  made  their  bends  adornings.  At  the  helm, 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flow'r-soft 

hands 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.    From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  }:>eople  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Enthron'd  i'  th'  market-place  did  sit  alone. 
Whistling  to  th'  air ;  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
:  And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Cleopatra  s  infinite  Power  in  pleasing. 

A^e  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  hungry, 
Where  most  she  satisfies.  For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish. 

The  unsettled  Humor  of  Lovers. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  andAlexas. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music  ;  music,  moody 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love.  [food 

Omnes.  The  music,  ho ! 

Enter  Mardian  the  Eunuch. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone :  let's  to  billiards :  come, 
Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mar- 
dian. 

Cleo-.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch 
play,  [me.  Sir. 

As  with  a  woman ;  come— you'll  play  with 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  Madam. 

Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  tho' 
it  come  too  short. 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.    I'll  none  now :— - 
Give  me  mine  angle — we  11  to  the  river:  there. 
My  music  playing  far  oif,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes  j  my  bended  hook  shall 

pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws  j  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say,  Ah,  ha !  you  are  caught. 

Char.  'Twas  merry,  when 
You  wager'd  on  your  angling;  when  your 

diver 
pld  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time ! — O  times ! 
I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience ;  aad  that  night 


I  laugh'd  him  into  patience :  and  next  morn 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed ; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan. 
Arnhitiony  jealous  of  a  too  successful  Friend. 

0  Silius !  Silius  ! 

I  have  done  enough :  a  lower  place,  note  well. 
May  make  too  great  an  act :  for  learn  this, 

Silius, 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve's 

away. 
Octavias  Entrance,  what  it  slvould  have  been. 
Why  have  you  stolen  upon  us  thus  ?     You 

come  not 
Like  Caesar's  sister :  the  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horses  to  tell  of  her  approach, 
liOng  ere  she  did  appear :  the  trees  by  th'  way 
Should  have    borne  men ;    and  expectation 

fainted. 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dust  ; 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  root  of  heaven 
Rais'd  by  our  populous  troops.     But  you  are 

come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome ;  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  un- 

shown. 
Is  often  left  unlov'dj  we  should  have  met 

you 
By  sea  and  land ;  supplying  ev'ry  stage    , 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 
Women. 
Women  are  not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong  3  but  want  will 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal.  [perjure 

Fortune  forms  our  Judgement. 

1  see  men's  judgments  are 

A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
To  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer  all  alike. 

Loyalty. 
Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square. 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly  :  yet,  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fall'n  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conqvier. 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

Wisdom  superior  to  Fortune. 
Wisdom  and  fortune,  combating  together, , 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  shake  it. 

Vicious  Persom  infatuated  hy  Heaven. 

When  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 

(O  misery  on  't !)  the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes 

In  our  own  filth,  drop  our  clear  judgements, 

make  us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us  j  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Fury  expels  Fear.  [rious 

Now  he'll  outstare  the  lightning.  To  Be  fil- 
ls to  be  frighted  out  of  fear :  and,  in  that  mood. 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridgc ;  and  I  see  still 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart:  when  valour  preys  on  reason 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.  - 

A  Master 
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A  Master  taking  Leave  of  his  Servants. 
Tend  me  to-night ; 
'  May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty  : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more  ;  or  if, — 
A  mangled  shadow.     Perchance  to-morrow 
You'll  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest 

friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master. 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death  : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more. 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for  it. 

Earli/  Rising  the  Way  to  Eminence. 
This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. 
Antony  to  Cleopatra  on  his  return  ivith  Victory. 
O,  thou  day  o'  th'  world,  [all, 

Chain  mine  arm'd  neck  ;  leap  thou,  attire  and 
Thro'  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 
Loathed  Life. 
O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  dispunge  upon 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will,  [me  •, 

May  hang  no  longer  on  me. 

Antony  s  Despondency. 
Oh  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here  j  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands.     All  come  to  this  !    The 

hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Caesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd. 
That  over-topp'd  them  all. 

Departing  Greatness. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting 
Than  greatness  going  oif. 

Antotiy  on  his  faded  Glory. 
Arit.  Sometime, we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragon- 
A  vapor,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion,    [ish  j 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory. 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  moek  our  eyes  with  air: — Thou  hast  seen 

these  signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 
Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with 
a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water. 
Eros.  It  docs,  my  lord. 
Ant.  My  good  knave,Eros,now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  brxly  :  here  I  am  Antony, 


Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  ha<l  mine : 


I  made  these  wars  for  Egyi^t ;  and  the  queen. 


W^hichjwhilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  lost  j  she,  Eros,  has 
I'ack'd  cards  with  Ca»sar,  and  false  play'd  my 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.  [glory 

Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left^us 
Ourjrelves  to  end  ourseKcs. 
Dcsarption  of  Cleopatra  s  (supposed)  Death. 
Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once ; 
A.nd  that  she  has  discharged.     "What  thou 
w©uldst  do. 


Is  done  unto  thy  hand  ;  the  last  she  spake 
Was  Antony  !  most  noble  Antony  ! 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  brake 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips  :  she  render'd  life. 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Cleopatra  on  the  Death  of  Antony. 
It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  th'  injurious  gods ; 
To  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs. 
Till  they  had  stol'n  our  jewel.      All's  but 

nought ; 
Patience  is  sottish  ;  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad :  then  is  it  sin. 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death,  [men? 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us?     Ho,  do  you  wo- 
What,  what  ?  good  cheer !     Why  how  now, 

Charmian  ? 
My  noble  girls  1 — Ah  women,  women !  Look, 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out : — Good  sirs,  take 

heart :  [what's  noble. 

We'll  bury  him:  and  then,   what's  brave. 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.  Come  away; 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Death. 
My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life  :  'tis  paltry  to  be  C  aesar  j 
Not  being  fortune,  he's  but  fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will ;  and  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 
The  beggar's  nurse,  and  Caesar's. 

Cleopatra*  s  Dream,  and  Description  of  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  dream'd,  there  was  an  emperor  An- 
tony; 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man ! 

Dol.  If  it  might  please  you —  [stuck 

C/t'o. His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein 
A  sun  and  moon  ;  which  kept  their  course,  and 
The  little  O,  the  earth.  [lighted 

Dol.  Most  sovereign  creature —  [arm 

Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :  his  rear'd 
Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends  j 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.   For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autumn  'twas 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping :  his  delights 
Were  dolphin-Uke;  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in ;  in  his  livery 
Walk'd    crowns  and  crownets;  realms  and 
AS  plates  dropt  from  his  pocket,  [islands  were 
Firm  Resolution. 
What  poor  an  instrument 
May  do  a  noble  deed  !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
Mv  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
0(  woman  in  me  :  now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble  constant :  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Cleopatra  s  Speech  on  applying  the  Asp. 

Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I  have 
InimertaHongingj  in  me.    Ivow  no  more 
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The  juice  of  iEg)'pt*s  grape  shall  moist  this  lip : 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick— methinks,  I  hear 
Antony  call;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act :  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
T'  excuse  their  after  wrath.  Husband,  I  come  : 
Now  to  that  name,  my  courage,  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  fire,  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life.     Soj-^have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips : 
Farewell,  kindCharmian  j  Iras,  long  farewell. 
\^Kisses  them.    Iras  Jails  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips  ?     Dost  fall  ? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desired.  Dost  thou  lie  still  > 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

CItar.  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain;  that  I 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep.  [may  say, 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base 
If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her;  and  spend  that  kiss 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.  Come,  thou  mor- 
tal wretch,  [To  the  asp,  ivhich  she  applies 
to  her  I-rcasf.'] 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie  :  poor  venomous  fool. 
Be  angry  and  dispatch.  O,  couldst  thou  speak. 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar  ass, 
Unpolicy  a ! 

Char.  O,  eastern  star. 

Clco.  Peace,  peace ! 
Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.  O,  break  !  O,  break  !  [gentle — 

Cleo.  As  sw^eet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as 
O  Antony !  Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too : — 

[^Applying  another  asp. 
What  should  I  stay \_Dies. 

Char.  In  this  wide  world  ?  so,  fare  thee  well. 
Now,  boast  thee,  death !  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel'd. 


§  16.    CORIOLANUS.    Shakspe.^re. 

Moh. 

What  would  you  have,  you  curs ! 

That  like  nor  peace  nor  war  ?  The  one  affrights 

you,  [you. 

The  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trusts  to 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions,   finds  you 

hares. 
Where  foxes,  geese :  you  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.  Your  virtue  is,  [him. 
To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.     Who  deserves 

greatness. 
Deserves  yovir  hate  :  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  de- 
pends 
Upon  your  favors,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.  Hang  ye ! — 

trust  ye  ? 
With  every  uiinute  you  do  change  a  mind  j 


And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hatCj^ 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland. 

Aujidius's  Hatred  to  Coriolarms. 

Not  sleep,  nor  sanctuarjv 

Being  naked,  sick ;  nor  fane,  nor  capltol. 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hatetoMarcius.  Where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  even  there. 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
W'  ash  my  fierce  hand  in  his  heart. 
Animagiyiary  Description  of  Coriolarms  tcarrirtg. 
Methinks  I  hear   hither  your  husband's 
drum ; 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair ; 
As  childrei)  from  a  bear,  the  Volsci  shunning 
him :  [thus, — 

Methinks  I  see  him  stamp  thus, — and  call 
"  Come  on,  ye  cowards !  ye  were  got  in  fear. 
Though  ye  were  bori;i  in  Rome :"  his  bloody 
brow  [goes 

With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he 
Like  to  a  harvest  man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.  [blood  I 

Vir^e.  His  bloody  brow!  Oh,  Jupiter,  no 
Vol.  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man. 
Than  gilt  his  trophy:  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  love- 
lier [blood 
Tlian  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth 
At  Grecian  swords  contending. 

Doirig  our  Duly  merits  not  Praise. 
Pray,  now  no  more :  my  mother. 
Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me :  I  ha\:c 
done,  [duced 

As  you  have  done ;  that's  what  I  can !  in- 
As  you  have  been  :  that's  for  my  country  : 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Popularity,  [sight? 

All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  tjie  bleared 
Are  spectacled  toseehim.  Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry. 
While  she  chats  him:  the  kitchin  malkin  ping 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clamb'ring  the  walls  to  eye  him :  stalls,  bulks^ 

windows. 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fiU'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions  ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him  :  seld-shown  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station  :  our  veil'd  dames 
Gommit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  th'  wanton 

spoil 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses :  such  a  pother. 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him. 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Cominius  Speech  in  the  Senate. 
I  shall  lack  voice  :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly.     It  is  held 
That  valor  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  ami 
Most  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be. 
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The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpoised.  At  sixteen  years, 
When'Tarauin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he 

^ — ^  fought 

\    Beyond  the  mark  of  others ;  our  then  dictator, 
\  "Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  sa%v  him  fight, 

/    When  with  his  x\mazonian  chin  he  drove 

/    The  bristled  lips  before  him  :  he  bestrid 

i''     An  o'er-prest  Roman,  and  i'  the  consul's  vijew 
Slew  three  opposers  :  Tarquin's  self  he  met, 
^     And  struck  him  on  his  knee ;  in  that  day's 

feats, 
*^  When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene. 
He  prov'd  best  man  i'the  field,  and  for  his 

meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.  His  pupil-age 
Man-entered  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea; 
And  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since. 
He  lurch'd  all  swords  o'  the  garland.   For  this 
Before,  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say,  [last, 

I  cannot  speak  him  home :  he  stopp'd  the  fij'ers; 
,  And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  tiie  coward 
j  Turn  terror  into  sport :  As  weeds  before 
I  A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd,      [stamp) 
I  And  fell  below  his  stem :  his  sword  (death's 
\  Where  it  did  mark,  it  took ;  from  face  to  foot 
i   He  was  a  thine  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
1  Was  tim'd  nith  dying  cries ;  alone  he  enter'd 
I  The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city,  which  he  painted 
{  With  shunless  destiny ;  aidless  came  off, 
•  And  with  a  sudden  reinforcement  struck 
Corioli,  like  a  planet.     Now  all's  his : 
When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  rijady  sense ;  then  straight  his  troubled  spirit 
Requicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 
llun  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil :  and  till  we  call'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

The  Mischief  of  Anarchy. 
My  soul  aches. 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
IVIay  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other. 

Character  of  Cor  tola  nus. 
His  nature  is  too  noble  for  this  world  : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptime  for  his  trident. 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.   His  heart's 
his  mouth ;  ^  [vent ; 

What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must 
[  And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
]  He  heard  the  name  of  death. 

Honor  and  Policy. 

I've  heard  you  say. 
Honor  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
.    I'  the  war  do  grow  together :  grant  that,  and 
tell  me 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  loss. 
That  they  combine  not  there ! 

The  Method  to  gain  Popular  Favor. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand  ; 

And  thusjfar  having  stietch'd  it,  (here  be  with 

them),  [siness 

'piy  knee  bussing  the  stones  (for  in  such  bu- 


Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Igno- 
rant 
More  learned  than  the  ears),waving  thy  head, 
VVhich  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart. 
Now  himible,  as  the  ripest  nudberry,  [them, 
lliat  will  not  hold  the  handling :  or,  say  ta 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and,  being  bred  in 
broils,  [fess. 

Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  con«» 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power  and  person. 

CoriolanuSy  his  Abhorrence  qf  Flattery. 
Well,  I  mustdo't: 
Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit !   my  throat  of  war  be 

turn'd. 
Which  quir'd  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe. 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep !  the  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks;  and  school-boy's  teaw 

take  up 
The  glasses  ot  my  sight !  a  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  thro'  my  lips;  and  my  arm'd 

knees. 
Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms! — I  will  not  do 't — 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honor  my  own  truth. 
And,  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 
His  Mother  s  Resolution  on  his  stuhlorn  Pride. 

At  thy  choice,  then  ; 
To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  iny  more  dishonor 
Than  thou  of  them.  Come  all  to  ruin  :  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dang'rous  stoutness  :  for  I  mock  at  death' 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.  Do  as  thou  list. 
l^'hy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  It 
But  own  thy  pride  thyself.  [from  me  j 

His  Detestation  of  the  Vulgar. 
You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I 
hate. 
As  reak  o'  th'  rotten  fens ;  whose  loves  I  prize,^ 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men. 
That  do  corrupt  my  air :  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  1 
Let  every  feeble  rumor  shake  your  hearts ! 
Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  despair !  have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders  :  till  at  length 
Your  ignorance  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels 
Making  no  reservation  of  yourselves 
Still  your  own  foes),  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows. 

Precepts  against  Ill-fortune. 

■  You  were  us'd 

To  say,  extremities  were  the  triers  of  spirits ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could 

bear ; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership    in    floating.     Fortune's 

blows. 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wound- 
ed, crave 
A  noble  cunning.  You  were  used  to  load  me 

With 
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With  precepts  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  connM  them. 

On  common  Friendships. 
Oh,  world,  thy  slippery  turns  !  Friends  now 

fast  sworn, 
"Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and 

exercise. 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  'twere,  in  love, 
XJnseparable,  shall  within  "this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.     So  fellest  foes. 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke 

their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other  by  some  chance. 
Some  trick,  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear 

friends. 
And  interjoin  their  issues. 

Martial  Friendship. 
— '   ■  "•  Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
And  scarr'd  the  moon  with  splinters  1  here  I 
The  anvil  of  my  sword ;  and  do  contest    [clip 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever,  in  ambitious  strength,  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.     Know  thou,  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 
Than  when  I  fiwt  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshola.    Why,  thou  Mars !  I 

tell  thee 
We  have  a  power  on  foot  3  and  I  had  ourpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  Drawn, 
Or  lose  my  arm  for't :  thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times;  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me  j 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat. 
And  wak'd  half-dead  with  nothirig. 
The  Season  of  Solicitation. 
He  was  not  taken  vi^ell  j  he  had  not  din'd  : 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuff'd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  blood. 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fests:  therefore  I'll 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request,     [watch  him 
Obstinate  Resolution. 
My  wife  comes  foremost :  then  the  honor'd 

mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grand-child  to  her  blood—^But,  out,  af- 
fection ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break ! 
Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate  : —       [eyes. 
What  is  that  curt'sie  worth?  or  those  dove's 
Which  can  make  gOds  forsworn !  I  melt,  and 

am  not  [bows. 

Of  stronger  earth  than  others ! — my  mother 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  mole  hill  should 
In  supplication  nod  :  and  my  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  cries,  deny  not. — Let  the  Volsces 
Plough  Rome,  and  hanow  Italy  j  I'll  never 


Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand. 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself. 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Relenting  Tenderness. 

■'■■   ' Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 
Even  to  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh. 
Forgive  my  tyranny;  but  do  not  say. 
For  that,  forgive  our  Romans. — O,  a  kiss. 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge ! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  ki» 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since. — ^You  gods!  I  prate. 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted :  sink,  my  knee  i'  th'  earth  -, 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 
Chastity. 

The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle. 
That's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

Coriolanus' s  Prayer  for  his  Son, 

The  god  of  soldiers. 

With  the  consent  of  the  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness,  that  thou  may'st 

prove 
To  shame  in\'ulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! 
Coriolanus  s  Mother  s  pathetic  Speech  to  him^ 

Think  with  thyself. 

How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither:    since  that  thy  flght, 

which  should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance 

with  comforts  [sorrow  : 

Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  sun,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.  And  to  poor  we 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy. 

-        -        -        -        We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had       [thou 
Our  wish  which  side  should  win  :  for  either 
Must  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  streets ;  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin  > 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till         [son. 
These  wars  determine:  if  I  cannot  persuade 

thee. 
Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts. 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's 
"That  brought  thee  to  this  world.  [womb. 

Peace  after  a  Siege. 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown 

tide,  [you; 

As  the  recomforted  thro'  th'  gates.  Why,  hark 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes. 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Ro« 
Make  the  sun  dance.  [maAs, 

§  17. 
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§  17.  CYMBELINE.    Shakspeare. 
Parting  Lovers. 

Imo.  Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 
As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 
Imo.  I  would  have  broke  my  eye-strings  ; 
crack'd  'em,  but 
To  look  upon  him  :  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  as  sharp  as  my  needle: 
Nay,  follow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air  :  and  then 
Have  turn  d  mine  eye  and  wept.  But,  good  Pi- 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ?    '         [sanio. 

Pis.  Be  assur'd,  madam. 
With  his  next  vantage. 

Irao.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
IVIost  pretty  things  to  say  :  ere  I  could  tell  him. 
How  1  would  think  of  him,  at  certain  hours. 
Such  thoughts,    and  such ;  or  I  would  make 

him  swear. 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honor  j  or  have  charg'd 

him. 
At  the'sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight. 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him  ;  or  ere  I  could 
Gi\  e  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my 

flither, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

The  Baseness  of  Falsehood  to  a  Wife. 

Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do  :  for  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies  ;  or,  timely  knowing. 
The  remedy  then  born,  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

lack.  Had  I  this  cheek 
To  bathe  my  lips  upon:  this  hand,  whose  touch. 
Whose  every  touch  would  force  the  feeler's 

soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  tiie  wild  motion  of  mine  eye. 
Fixing  it  only  here  :  should  I  (damn'd  then) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  capitol,join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (as 
With  lal)or),  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye. 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow  :  it  were  fit. 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encoimter  such  revolt. 

Jmnge?is  Bed-chamber ;    in  one  part  of  it  a 

large  Trunk. 

Imogen  is  discovered  reading. 

Imo.  — Mine  eyes  are  weak  : 

Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  To  bed  : 
'Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning  ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  th'  clock, 
Ipr'ythee  call  me — Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  wholly. 

[ii>2/  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  eomiucnd  me,  gods ! 


From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night. 
Guard  me  beseech  ye  !  {^Sleepst 

lachimo  rises  from  the  Trunk, 
laeh.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-la- 
bor'd  sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest :  our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  lie  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed  !  fresh  lily  ! 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets!  That  I  might 

touch  ! 
But  kiss  ;  one  kiss  !— -Rubies  unparagon'd 
How  dearly  they  do't ! — 'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus  j  the  llame  o'  the 

taper 
Bows  towards  her ;  and  would  under-peep  her 
To  see  th'  iriclosed  lights,  now  canopied  [Hds 
Under  these  windows  :  white  and  azure,  lac'd  ; 
With  blue  of  Heaven  s  own  tinct — but  my  de- 
sign ? 
To  note  the  chamber:—!  will  write  all  down:  — 
Such,  and  such,  pictures  ;   there  the  window  i 

such 
Th'  adornment  of  her  bed  ;—the  arras,  figures, 
Why,  such,  and  such  ; — and  the  contents  o' 

the  storj'. 
Ah,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body. 
Above,  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables. 
Would  testify  t'enrich  mine  inventory  : 
O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her  ! 
And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument. 
Thus  in  a  chapel  lying  !  Come  off,   come  off; ' 
[Taking  off  her  bracelet. 
As  slippery,  as  the.Gordian  knot  Avas  hard  ! 
'Tis  mine  :  and  this  will  witness  outwardly. 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.  On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque  spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  bottom  of  a  cowslip  :  Here's  a  voucher. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make  :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock 
and  ta'en  [what  end  ? 

The  treasure  of  her  honor.  No  more. — To 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  riveted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memorj'  ?  She  had  been  reading 

late 
The  taleof  Tereus ;  here  the  leafs  turn'd  down. 
Where  Philomel  gave  up ; — I  have  enough  : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night !  that 

dawning 
May  bear  the  raven's  eye  :  I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Tho'  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[^Ile  goes  into  the  Trunk;  the  Scene  closes. 
Gold. 

'Tis  gold  [makes 

Which  buys  admittance  :  oft  it  doth  :  yea,  and 
Diana's  rangers  fiilse  themselves,  and  yield  up 
Their  deev  to  the  stand  o'er  the  stealer':  and 'tis 

gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,   and  saves 

the  thief: 
Nay  sometimes  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man: 
What  can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ? 
A  Satire  on  Women. 
Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half. workers  ?  We  are  all  bastards,; 
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And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamp'd ;  some  coiner  with  his 

tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit :  yet  my  mother  seem'd 
The  Dian  o'  that  time ;-  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O,  vengeance  1  ven- 
geance! 
Me  of  my  I'cwful  pleasure  she  restrain'd, 
And  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance ;  did  it  with 
A  prudeiicy  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn  j — that  I 

thought  her 
As  chaste  as  unsimn'd  snow. 

Could  I  find  out 

The  woman's  part  in  me  ! — for  there's  no  mo- 
tion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
3t  is  the  woman's  part :  be  it  lying,  note  it. 
The  woman's  ;  flattering,  hers;  deceiving,  hersj 
Lust,  and  rank  thoughts,  her's,  hers ;  rev^Miges, 

V     hers; 
Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,disdain, 
Nice-longings,  slanders,   mutability : 
All  faults  that  name,   nay,    that  hell  knows, 

why,  hers  j 
In  part,  or  all ;  but,  rather,  all :  for  even  to  vice 
They  are  not-constant,  but  are  changing  still  3 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that.  I'll  write  against  them, 
Detest  them,  curse  them  : — yet  'tis  greater  skill 
In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  th^-y  nave  their  will : 
The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better. 
A  Jflfes  Impatience  to  rn^e'ct  her  Huslaiid. 
O,  for  a  horse  with  wings  ! — Hear'st  thou, 
Pisanio? 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven  :  read,  and  tcll.me 
How  far  'tis  thither.  If  one  of  mean  aftairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ?  Then,  true  Pisanio, 
(Who  long'st,  like  me-,  to  see  thy  lord,  who 

long'st — 
O,  let  me  'bate — but  not  like  me :— yet  long'st. 
But  in  a  fainter  kind : — O,  not  like  me ; 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond) — say,  and   speak 

thick, 
(Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hear- 
ing 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense) — how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford :  And,  byth'vvay 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
T'  inherit  such  a  haven  :  But  first  of  all. 
How  may  we  steal  from  hence  ;  and  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence- 
going,  [hence  ? 
And  our  return,  t'  excuse  :  but  first,  how  get 
Why  should  excuse  be  born,  or  e'er  begot  ? 
W^eil  talk  of  that  hereafter :  Pr'ythee,  speak. 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
"Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Pis.  One  score,  'twixt  sun  and  sun. 
Madam,  's  enough  for  you ;  and  too  much  too. 
Jmo,  Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution, 
man-. 
Could  never  go  so  slow  :  I  have  heard  of  riding 

wagers, 
^^liore  hor^i^s  have  been  nimbler  than  the  saild 


That  run  i*  the  clock's  behalf.    But  this  is 

fooler)\ 
Go  bid  my  womcln  feign  a  sickness;  say,  [senlly 
She'll  home  t'  her  father :  and  provide  me  pre- 
A  riding  suit ;  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's  housewife. 

Pis.  Madam,  you  've  best  consider. 
Imo.  I  see  before  me,man,  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  ensues ; "  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 
That  I.cannot  look  through.  Away  I  pr'ythee  ; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee :  there's  no  more  to  say; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way. 

A  Forest,  ivith  a  Cave,  in  Wales. 
Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragvs, 
Bel.  <  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with 
such  ("gate 

Whose  roof's  as  low  as  ours.  Stoop,  boys  ;  this 
Instructs  you  how  t' adore  the  heavens !  and 
bows  you  [narchs 

To  morning's  holy  office.    The  gates  of  mo- 
Are  arch'd  so  high  that  giants  may  jet  through. 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good-morrow  to  the  sun — Hail  thou  fair  Hea- 
ven ! 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 
Guid.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Aru.  Hail,  heaven  !  [hill : 

Bel.  Now  for  our  mountain  sport  up  to  yon 

Your  legs  are  young!    I'll  tread  these  fiats. 

Consider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
'That  it  is  place  which  lessens,  and  sets  off. 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I've  told 

Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war  : 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done. 
But  being  so  allow'd  :  To  apprehend  thus. 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see  ; 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle.     O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble  ! 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk  : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  them  tmc. 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd  ;  no  life  to  ours, 

Guid.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak ;  we,  poor 
unflcdg'd. 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest ;  nor 

know  not 
What  air's  from  home.    Haply,  this  life  is  best 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you. 
That  have  a  shai*per  known;  well  correspopd- 
With  your  stiff  age ;  but,  unto  us,  it  is     [ing 
A  cell  of  ignorance ;  travelling  a-bed  ; 
A  prison  for  a  debtor  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit. 

Arv,  What  should  we  speak  of 
When  we  are  as  old  as  you  ?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freeziiig  hours  away  ?  We  have  seen  no- 
thing :  / 
We  are  beastly ;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey? 
Like  warlike  as  ihe  wolf,  for  what  we  eat :' 
Our  valour  is,  to  chase  what  flics ;  our  ca^e 

We 
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We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prlson'd  bird. 
And  sing  GUI'  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  speak ! 
Did  you  bixt  know  the  city's  usuries,     [court. 
And  feh  them  knowingly:  the  heart  o'  the 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slipp'ry,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling ;  The  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  our  danger 
I'  the  name  of  tame,  andjionour:  which  dies 

i'  the  search  3 
And  hath  as  oft  a  sland'rous  epitaph. 
As  record  of  fair  act !  nay,  many  times. 
Doth  ill  deserve,  by  doing  well;  what's  worse, 
Mustcurt'sy  at  the  censure  :  O,  boys,  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me  :  my  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords ;  and  my  report  was  once 
Firstwith  the  best  of  note:  Cymbelinelov'd  me, 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off:  then  was  I  as  a  tree 
Whose  boughs  did  bend   with  fruit :  but,  in 

one  night, 
A  storm,  or  robber}%  caI^  it  what  you  will. 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,   nay,  my 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather.  [leaves^ 

Gu'id.  Uncertain  favor  1  [you  oft) 

Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing,  (as  I  have  told 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prc- 

vail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honor,  fAvove  to  Cymbeline, 
\  was  confederate  with  the  Romans :  so 
Follow'd  mybanishmentj  and,  this  twenty  years, 
I'his  rock,  and  these  demesnes,  have  been  my 

world : 
Where  I  have  llv'd  at  honest  freedom ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all  [tains; 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But  up  to  themoun- 
This  is  not  hunter's  language :  he  that  strikes 
The  venison  first,  shall  be  the  lord  o'.th'  feast; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister ; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state. 

The  Force  of  Nature. 
How  hard  it  is,  to  hide  the  sparksof  nature  I 
These  boys  know  little,  theyaresons  to  th'  king; 
Nor  Cvmbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think  they're  mine:  and  though  train' d 

up  thus  meanly 
I'  the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts 

do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them. 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.    This  Polydore, 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
/  The  king  his  mther  call'd  Guiderius,  Jove ! 
•(    When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
/.  The  warlike  feats  I've  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
f     Into  my  story  :  say — thus  mine  enemy  fell ; 
I     And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck; — even  then 
The   princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,    hti 

sweats,  [posture 

Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in 
That  acts  my  words.     The  youtiger  brother, 

Cadwal, 
(Once,  Arviragus)  in  as  like  a  figure       [more 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much 
His  own  conceiving.  ^ 


Slandei-. 
——No,  'tis  slander. 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword :  whose 

tongue. 
Out- venoms    all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose 

breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world :  Kings,  queens,  and 

states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  gra\*e. 
This  vipefrous  slander  enters. 

A  IVifes  hmocencij. 
False  to  his  bed !  What  is  it  to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock? — If  sleep 

charge  nature. 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him. 
And  cry  myself  awake?  That's  false  to's  bed  ? 
Woman  in  Mans  Dress. 
You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience;  fear  and  niceness 
(The  handmaids  of  all  wonien,  or  more  truly 
Woman  its  prettyself ),  into  a  waggish  courage. 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy  and 
x\s  quarrel lous  as  the  weazel :  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek. 
Exposing  it  (but  O,  the  harder  heart! 
Alack,  no  remedy!)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common  kissing  Titan;  and  forget 
Your  laborsome  and  daintv  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  .Juno  ang'rv. 

The  Forest  and  Cave. 

Erdcr  Imogen  in  Boy's  Clothes. 
Imo.  I  see,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one: 
I've  tir'd  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.  1  shouldbesick. 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
\^'hen  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd 

thee. 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken.  O,  Jove!  I  think. 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched  :  such,  I  mean. 
Where  they  should  be  reliev'd.      Two  beggars 

told  me, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way:  will  poor  folks  lie 
That  have  afflictions  on  them;  knowing  'tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial?  Yes  :  no  wonder. 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true.     To  lapse  in 

fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. — Mydearlord! 
Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones :  now  I  think  011 

thee, 
My  hunger's  gone  ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this? 
'[Seeing  the  Cave. 
Here  is  a  path  to  It: — 'tis  some  savage  hold; 
I  were  best  not  call;  Idarenotcall:  yet  famine. 
Ere  clean  ito'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty  and  peace  breed  cowards:  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. 

Lahour. 

Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

Har7nl€ss  hinocence. 
Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  entered  here,  I  cair<l ;  and  thought 
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To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took  : 

good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought  j  nor  would  not,  though 

I  had  found 
Gold  strew'd  o'  th'  floor.  Here's  money  for  my 

meat : 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal ;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Guid.  Money,  youth  ? 
.    Arv.  All  goocl  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon'd,  but'of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Braggart.  [not  I 

To  whom?   to  thee?  What  art  thou?  Have 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big? 
Thy  words,  1  grant,  are  bigger ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth. 

Fool-hardiness. 

Being  scarce  made  up, 
I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors  ;  for  defect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear. 

Inhorn  ItoyaUy. 
O,  thou  goddess. 
Thou  divine  nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st. 
In  these  two  princely  boys !  they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing,  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rough 
Tlieir  royal  blood  enchaf'd,  as  the  rud'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  makehim  stoop  to  the  vale.  'Tis  wonderful 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  vmlearn'd ;  honor  untaught; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other;  valor, 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,   but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd ! 

Enter  Arciragiis,  unth  Imogen  as  dead,  hearing 
her  in  his  Armst 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes. 
And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms. 
Of  w^hat  we  blame  him  for! 

Arv.  The  bird  is  dead 
That  Ave  have  made  so  much  on.    I  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty. 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch. 
Than  have  seen  tliiis. 

Guid.  O,  sweetest,  fairest  lily  I  ' 
IMy  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well. 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself.    . 

Bel.  O,  melancholy! 
Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Mighteas'liest  harbor  in?  Thou  blessed  thing ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou   might'st  have 

made ;  but  I, 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy ! 
How  found  vou  him? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  yovi  see  ; 
Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber. 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at :  his  right 
lleposing  on  a  cushion.  [cheek 

Guid.  Where? 

Arv.  O'  the  floor  :  [put 

His  arms  thus  leagued :  I  thought  he  slept ;  and 
i^Iv  clouted  brogues  from  off"  my  feet,  Avhose 
Aii^ww'd.  i^^  Steps  too  loud.  [rudeness 


Guid.  Why,  he  but  sleeps : 
If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  Kis  grave  a  bed ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted;, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers. 
While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave:  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  fiow'r  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ; 

nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  Avhom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath ;    the  ruddock 

would 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill  sore  shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  He 
Without  a  monument!)  bring  thee  all  this; 
Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flow'rs  are 
To  winter-ground  tliy  corse [none, 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  see,  med'cine  the  less : 

for  Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.  He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys; 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember 
He  was  paicl  for  that :  though  mean  and  mighty 

rotting 
Together  have  one  dust ;  yet  reverence 
(That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.     Our  foe  was 

princely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe. 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Guid.  Pray  you  fetch  him  hither. 
Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax,  . 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Funereal  Dirge. 
Guid.    Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun> 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 
Arv.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 
Guid.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 
Arv.     Nor  tlie  all-dreaded  thunder-stone j 
Guid.    Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash; 
Arv.     Thou  hast  finish'd  joy  and  moan. 
Imogen  aivaking. 
Yes,  Sir,  to  Milford-Haven;  which  is  the 
way  ? — 
I  thank  you— ^by  yond'   bush  ?   pray  how  far 

thither? 
'Ods,  pitikins  ! — can't  it  be  six  miles  yet?  , 
I  have  gone  all  night — 'faith,  Til  lie  down  and 

sleep. 
But  soft !  no  bedfellow : — O  gods  and  goddesses ! 
\_Seeing  the  body. 
These  flow'rs  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't.  I  hope  1  dream ; 
For,  so,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper. 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures  :  but  'tis  not  sot 
'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  uothinti,  shot  at  nothing, 
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Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes :  our  very 

eyes  [Good  faith, 

Are  sometimes   hke   our  judgements,  blind. 
I  tremble  still  with  fear :  but  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream's  here  still :  even  when  I  awake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me;  notimagin'd,  felt. 
Routed  Army. 
No  blame  be  to  you,  sir :  for  all  was  lost. 
But  that  the  heavens  fought :  the  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  JBritons  seen,  all  flying 
Thro'  a  straight  lane  ;  the  enemy  full-hearted. 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaught'ring,  having 

work 
jVIore  plentiful  than  tools  to  do't,  striick  down 
Some   mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd,  some 

foiling 
Merely  through  fear;  that   the  straight  pass 

was  damm'd  [living 

With  dead  men,   hurt  behind,  and  cowards 
To  die  with  lenglhen'd  shame. 
Death. 

1,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd,  [groan ; 
Could  not  find  Death,  where  I  did  hear  him 
Nor  feel  him,  where  he  struck  :  being  an  ugly 

monster, 
'Tis  strange,  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds. 
Sweet  words ;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we. 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. 


§  18.  HAMLET.     Shakspeare. 
Prodigies. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  .Julius  fell,        [dead 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted 
Did  sc|ueak  and  gibber  in  the  lloman  streets; 
St^jirs  shone  with  trains  of  fire,  dews  of  blood 

fell; 
Disasters  veil'd  the  sun  ;  and  the  moist  star. 
Upon  whose  inflvience  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  aluiost  to  doomsday  witli  eclipse. 
Ghosts  vanish  at  the  a-oimng  of  the  Cock  :  and 

the  reverence  paid  to  Christmas-time. 
Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cockcrew. 
Ilor.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing. 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard. 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
'J'o  his  confine:  and  of  the  truth  herein. 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

31ar.  It  faded  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes. 
Wherein  our  Sa\  iour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  walks  abroad, 
'I'he  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets 

strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  pow'r  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  tlie  time. 
Morninir. 
But,  look,  the  INIorn,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 


Real  Grief. 
Seems,  madam!  nay,  it  is:  I  know  not  seems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath. 
No  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  sliows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly  :  these,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Immoderate  Grief  discommeyidcd. 

'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 

Hamlet, 

To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father: 

But,  you  must  know,your  father  lost  a  father; 

That   father   lost,  lost  his;  and  the  survivor 

bound. 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.     But  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven; 
A  heart  unfortififlid,  or  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd : 
For  what  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 
Take  it  to  heart?  Fie!  'tis  a  fault  to  Heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day. 
This  must  be  so. 

Hamlet's  Soliloquy  on  his  Mother's  Marriage. 
O,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd      [God  ! 
His  canon 'gainst  self-slaughter!   OGod!    O 
How  wear)',  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 
Fieon'i!  Ofie!  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  iu 

nature 
Pos?ess  it  merely.  That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead  !  nay,  not  so  much,  not 

two. 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr:  so  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.   Heaven  and  earth ! 
Must  I  remember  ? — why,  she  would  hang  on 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown        [him. 
By  what  it  fed  on  :  and  yet  within  a  month- 
Let  me  not  think  on't — frailty,  thy  name  is 

woman  1 
A  little  month  ; — or  ere  those  shoes  were  old, 
W  itli  which  she  foUow'd  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears; — why  she,  even  she — 
O  Heaven !   a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of 

reason. 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer — married  with 

mine  uncle. 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  Ci- 
ther, 
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Than  I  to  Hercules :  w-ithin  a  month. 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 
She  married :  O  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterit}'-  to  incestuous  sheets  1 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 
A  complete  Man, 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 
Cautions  to  yourg  Ladies. 

For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favor. 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute. 
No  more. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honor  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 
Or  lose  your  heart;  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection. 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  (fesire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  : 
Virtue  herself 'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd  : 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
A  Satire  on  imgracious  Pastors. 

I  shall  th'  effects  of  this  good  lesson  keep 
As  watchmen  to  my  heart :  but,  good  my  bro- 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,     [ther. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 
\yhilst,  like  a  putt  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  prmirose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  hi§  own  read. 
A  Father  s  Advice  to  his  Son,  going  to  travel. 
Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unprcportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel  j 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
•  Of  each  ncw-hatclVd,  unfledg'd  comrade.    Be- 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in,  [ware 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  m?.y  beware  of  thee. 
Give  ev'ry  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thyjudg- 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,   [mcnt. 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true ;  - 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Ilamlct  on  the  appearance  of  his  Father  s  Ghost. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn  d, 
Brind,  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from 
hell; 


Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  qiiestionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee ;  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me : 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance!  b«t  te-l. 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cerements?  why  the  sepulchre 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again  ?  What  niay  this  m.eati, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature. 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  r 

The  Mischief  it  might  tempt  him  to. 

What  if  it  tempt  you  towards  the  flood,  my 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff',      [lord. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea ; 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
W  hich  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason. 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  Think  of  it : 
The  veiy  place  puts  toys  of  desperation,    ■ 
Without  more  motiAe,'  into  ev'ry  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Enter  Ghori  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me?  speak, 
I'll  go  no  further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come. 
When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost! 

Ghost.  Pity  nie  not,   but  lend  thy  serious 
To  what  I  shall  unfold.  [hearing 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou 

Ham.  What}  [shaU  hear. 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father  s  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  tinie  to  walk  the  night. 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires. 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.  But  that  I  am  for- 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house,        [bid 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  wdrd 
Would  harrov/  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  youiig 

blood ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 

spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood  :  list,  list,  O  list !         ...^M 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love —  "^U 

Ham.  O  Heaven  !  [murder. 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural 

i/am.  jVIurder? 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is;. 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it;  that  I,  with 
wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love. 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost. 
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Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt; 
And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this?  Now,  Hamlet, 

hear : 
■Tis  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard, 
A  serpent  stun^  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Den- 
mark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
llankly  abus'd  ;  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life. 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O  my  prophetic  soul !  my  uncle  ? 
Ghost.  Ay,  tnat  incestuous,  that  adulterate 
beast. 
With  witclicraft  of  his  wit,  v/lth  trait' rous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wits  and  gifts,  that  have  the  pow'r 
So  to  seduce  !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seemifig-virtuous  queefi : 

0  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off  was  there! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity,    . 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vovv' 

1  made  to  her  in  marriage;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Tho'  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  Heaven ; 
So  lust,  tho'  to  a  radiant  angel  liiik'd. 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  metliinks,  I  scent  the  morning  air; — 
Brief  let  me  be:   Sleeping  within  mine    or- 
chard. 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distflment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigor,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about,  - 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispatch'd  : 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  jdiLsap|K)inted,  imanel'd ; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head : 
O  horrible !  O  horrible  !  most  horrible ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be  . 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  danmed  incest. 
But  howsoever  thou  pursuest  tliis  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught;  leave  her  to  Heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 
To  prick  and  sting  her.   Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  dow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
-  And  gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu!  remember  me.        Exit. 
Ham.  O,  all  you  host  of  heaven !   O  earth ! 
what  else  ? 


And  shall  I  couple  hell?  O  he !  hold,  hold, 

my  heart! 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  Instant  old. 
But  b'^ar  me  stiffly  up !  Remember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  Ghost,  while  memory  holds  a^ 

seat 
I n  this  distracted  globe.    Reracmbej  thee  ? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  av/ay  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  sav/s  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  pastj, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unicnix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  Heaven. 
O  most  pernicious  woman ! 
O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  ! 
My  tables,— meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  vil- 
lain ; 
At  least  I  am  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark. 

[JVritingp 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.  Now  to  my  word  ; 
It  is,  'Adieu,  adieu [  Remember  me. 

Ophelias  Description  of  Hamlet's  mad  Address 
to  hej'. 

My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet, 
Lord  Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd; 
No  hat  upon  his  head;  his  stockings  foui'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle  ;- 
Pale  as,  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other ; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell. 
To  speak  of  horrors- — he  comes  before  me. 

Fol.  Mad  for  thy  love? 

Oph.  My  lord,  1  do  not  know  ; 
But,  Irulv,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  VVhat  said  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  .leld  me 
hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 
And  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  fice. 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  staid  he  so ; — 
At  last — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down. 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 
And  end  his  being.     That  done,  he  let  me  go  ; 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulcer  turn'd, , 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  of  doors  he  went  without  their  helps. 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  nie. 
Old  Age. 
Beshrew  my  jealousy  | 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion. 

Happiness  consists  in  Opinion.    ' 
Why,  then,  'tis  none  to  you ; 
For  there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad. 
But  thinking  makes  it  so  : 
To  me  it  "is  a  prison. 
Hamlet's  Reflections  on  the  Plaijer  and  himself 

O  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  1 1 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
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T5ut  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wannd  ? 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  dist^action  in  's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  liis  whole  fnnction  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit ;  and  all  for  nothing ! 
For  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her?  what  would  he  do, 
H  ad  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 
That  I  have  ?  he  would  drown  the  stage  with 

tears. 
And  cleave  the  gen'ral  car  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  gxiilty  and  appal  the  free, 
Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Yet  I— 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  speak. 
Like  John-a-dreams,  rm pregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing;  no,  not  for  a  king. 
Upon  whose  property  and  most  dear  life 
A  (lamn'd  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose,  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the 

throat. 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  ? 
Ha !  why,  I  should  take  it : — for  it  cannot  be 
Ikit  1  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  ofl'al :  bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 
Remorseless,   treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless 

villain ! 
Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !  This  is  most  brave ; 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  fi\ther  murder 'd. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with 

words. 
And  foil  a  cursing  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion  ! 
Fie  upoo  't !  fob !  About,  my  brains !  Humph  ! 

I  have  heard. 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play. 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Bqen  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions  : 
For  murder,  tho'  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.     Pll  have  these 

players 
■Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father. 
Before  mine  uncle  :  I'll  observe  his  looks  ; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  cpiick;  if  he  do  blench, 
I  know  my  course.  The  spirit,  that  I  have  seen. 
May  be  a  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  pow'r 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape;  yea,  and,  perhaps. 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits) 
Abivses  mc  to  damn  me :  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relati\e  thnn  this:  the  play's  the  thing 
Wlierein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 
Hypocrisy. 
We  are  to  blame  in  this — 
Tis  too  much  prov'd — that,  with  devotion's 

visage 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
Tiie  devil  himself 


King.  O,  'tis  too  true!  how  smart 
A  lash  that  speech  does  give  my  conscience ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plast' ring  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word. 
Life  and  Death  weighed. 
To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And  by  opposing,  end  them :  To  die — to  sleep- 
No  more;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to; — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die ; — to  sleep; 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream ; — ay,   there's 
the  rub;  •  [come. 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause : — there's  the  respect. 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life;        [time. 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of 
Th'  oppressor'*  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely. 
The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  lawn's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 
7'he  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns — puzzles  the  will. 
And  make  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  j 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 
Calunmy. 
Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow. 
Thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny. 

A  nolle  Mind  disordei'ed. 

O  wliat  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown ! 

The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue, 

sword  : 
Th'  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
Th'    obserN'd  of  all    observers!    quite,  quite 

down ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  ofhis  music-vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown 

youtli. 
Blasted  with  extasy. 

On  Flattery,  and  an  even-minded  Man. 
Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter  : 
For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?  Why  should  the  poor 
be  flatter'd  ? 

No, 
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No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp ; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.    Dost  thou 

hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election. 
She  hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast 

been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man,  that  fortune  s  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  blest  are 

those,  [mingled. 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  com- 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound'what  stop  she  please :  Give  me  the  mah^ 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core — ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee. 

Midnight- 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  ni^ht; 

When   church-yards  yawn,    and  hell    itself 

breathes  out  [hot  blood. 

Contagion  to  this  world  :  Now  could  I  diink 
And  do  such  business  as  the  bitter  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft;  now  to  my 

mother. 

0  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature  :  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none. 
T/w  King's  despairing  Soliloquy,  and  Hamlet's 

Rejlections  on  him. 
O,  my  ofTence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heav'n ; 
It  hath  the  primal,.eldest  curse  upon  't, 
A  brotiier's  murder !  Pray  I  cannot. 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  'twill ; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  neglect.      What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow?  \Micreto  serves 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  oflence  ?    [mercy, 
And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  twofold  force ; 
To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardon'd,  being  down  ?  then  I'll  look  up ; 
My  fault  is  past.  But  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder ! 
Tliat  cannot  be;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 
Of  tiiose  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  th'  offence  ? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Ofience's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice: 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law  :  but  'tis  not  so  above : 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  its  true  nature;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faidts 
To  give  in  evidence.  What  then?  what  rests  ? 
Try  what  repentance  can  :  what  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 
O  wretched  state !  O  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 
O  limed  soid !  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engag  d !  help,  angels,  make  assay  ! 


Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and,  heart,  with  strings 

of  steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe; 
All  may  be  well !  I'J  he  King  kneels. 

Enter  Hamlet.  [ing; 

•    Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  pray- 
And  now  I'll  do 't,  and  so  he  goes  to  heav'n: 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd?  that  would  be  scann'd  : 
A  villain  kills  my  fiither;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  hea\  en ! 

Why  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread  ;[May ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad-blown,  as  flush  as 
And,  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save 

Heaven? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
Tis  heavy  with  him :  and  am  I  then  reveng'd 
To  fake  him  in  the  purging  of*  his  soul, 
When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  fpr  his  passage? 
No. 

Up,  s^vord  ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage  j 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed  j 
At  gaming,  swearing;  or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't :         [yen ; 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  hea- 
And  that  his  soul  maybe  asdamn'd  and  black. 
As  hell  whereto  it  goes. 

Hamlet  and  his  Mother. 

Queen.  ^Miat  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ?    [wag  thy  tongue 

Ham.  Such  an  act. 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite;  takes  oft' the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love^ 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage-vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths  :  O,  such  a  deed. 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul !  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words. 

Queen.  Ah  me,  what  act?  [this, 

J  lam.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command ; 
A  station  hke  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man ;  [follows ; 
This  7vas  your  husband.  Look  you  now,  what 
Here  is  your  husband;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blastinghis  wholesome  brother.  Have  you  eyes?^ 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ? 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more; 
Thou  turn' St  mme  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 
Enter  Ghost. 

Ham.  Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your 
wings. 
You  heavenly  guards ! — ^W^hat  would  your  gra- 
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Queen.  Alas !  he's  mad.  [chide. 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  sou  to 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  say — 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  this  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look  I  ama,zement  on  thy  mother  sits  : 
O  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ! 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works ; 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas!  how^  is  "it  with  you, 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  the  incorporeal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep  j 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm^ 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Starts  up  and  stands  on  end.     O,  gentle  son. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.  Whereon  do  you  look? 

Ham.  On  him !  on  him !  look  you  how  pale 
he  glares !  [stones. 

His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to 
Would  make  them  capable.  Do  not  look  on  me. 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convart 
My  stern  effects :  then,  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  color;  tears,  perchance,  for 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  s|)eak  this?  [blood. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Pointmg  to  the  Ghost. 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothhig  hear? 

Qjiec7i.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there  I  look  how  it 
steals  away  1 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd  ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the 
portal.  Exit  Ghoat. 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain  : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy- 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstasy ! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music:  it  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  ntter'd  j  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  1  the  matter  will  re-word:  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 

?"'hat  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 
t  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen. — Confess  yourself  to  heaven  j 
Repent  Avhat's  past  j  avoid  what  is  to  come. 
Queen.  O  Hamlet!  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart 

in  twain. 
Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it. 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed  : 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
Tiiat  monster  Custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ; 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  on  :  refrain  to-night : 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easin^jss 
To  the  next  abstinence :  the  next  more  easy : 


For  use  can  alniost  change  the  stamp  of  nature; 
And  either  curb  the  devil  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.      Once  more,  good- 
night ! 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  blest^ 
I'll  blessing  beg  of  you. 
,   Q«ee?j.  Whatshall  Ido? 

Hayn.  Not  this,  by  no  means,thatl  bid  youdoj 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed  ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you  his 

mouse ; 
And  let  him  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses, 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fin- 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this'  matter  out,  [gers. 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness,  [know. 
But  mad  in  cratt.  'Twere  good,  you  let  him 
Queen.  Be  tliou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  oi 

breath, 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Hajn.  I  must  to  England,  you  know  that? 
Qiieen.  Alack,  I  had  forgot; 
Tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.  There's  letters  seal'd;  and  my  tv/o 

schoolfellows. 
Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  fang'd. 
They  bear  the  mandate  j  they  must  sweep  my 

way. 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery :  let  it  work  ; 
For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard :  and  it  shall  go  hard. 
But  I  will  de-Ive  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
Arid  blow  them  at  the  moon. 
Hamlefs  Rejleciions  on  his  oivn  Irresolution. ' 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !  What  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  a[fter,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reason 
To  fust  in  us  vmus'd  :  now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  era:,  on  scruple 
Ot  thinkiiig  too  precisely  on  the  event, 
(A  thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one 

part  w  isdom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward),  I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say.  This  thing's  to  do : 
Sith  1  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and 

means. 
To  do't.  Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me; 
Witru-ss,  this  army,  of  such  mass,  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince. 
Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puft. 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 
Eyen  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great. 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw,. 
When  honor's  at  the  stake.  How  stand  I  then. 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain  d. 
Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood, 
,  And  let  all  sleep?  while  to  my  shame  I  see 
The  imminent  danger  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
That,  for  a  phantasy,  and  trick  of  fame, 
"Go'  to  their  graves  tike  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 

Whereon 
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Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 
Which  is  not  loinb  enough  ami  ccntinent 
To  hide  the  slain  ! — O,  from  this  time  forth, 
j\Iy  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth ! 
Sorrozvs  rarely  single. 
O  Gertrude !  Gertrude ! 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  sple3. 
But  in  battalions. 

The  Divinity  of  Kings. 
Let  him  M,  Gertrude j  do  not  fear  our  person: 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  xreason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Act  little  of  his  will. 

Description  of  Ophelias  Droicning. 
There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ^ 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  cjid  she  make. 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  pur- 
ples, 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call 

them : 
Thereon  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke  j 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself. 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.  Her  clothes  spread 

wide 
And,  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up : 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element  j  but  long  it  could  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Puil'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

A  spotless  Virgin  buried. 

Lay  her  i 'the  earthy 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring!  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Melancholy. 
This  is  mere  madness  : 
And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  qu  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  first  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd, 
liis  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Providence  directs  our  Actions. 

And  that  should  teach  us. 
There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
A  Health. 

Give  me  the  cups  j 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak. 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
I'iie  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to 
*•  Now  the  King  drinks  to  Hamlet."    [earth ; 


§  19.  THE  FIRST  PART  OFHENRY IV. 

Shakspeare. 
Peace  after  civil  War. 
So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care. 
Find  we  a  ti.mc  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 
And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  commenc'd  in  stronds  afar  remote. 
Ko  more  the  thirsty  Erinnys  of  this  soil 


Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  ov/n  children's 

blood ; 
No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields. 
Nor  bruise  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces  :  Those  op}X>sed  eyes, 
\V  hich— ^like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven^ 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred — 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 
March  all  one  way :  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 
Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies  : 
The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife. 
No  more  shall  cut  his  master. 

King  Henry's  Character  of  Percy,  and  of  his 
Son  Prince  Henry, 
Yea ,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad ,  and  mak'st  me 
In  envy,  that  my  lord  Northumberland     [sin 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son  : 
A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honor's  tongue  : 
Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride: 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  t)f  him. 
See  riot  and  dishonor  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry. 

Prince  Henry's  Soliloquy. 
I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humor  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world  j 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself. 
Being  wanted,  he  may  more  be  wonder'd  at. 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  ; 
But,  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for 

come. 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off. 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised ; 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes ; 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glitt'ring  o'er  my  Tault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off, 
I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill  j 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

Hotspurs  Description  of  a  finical  Courtier. 

But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
Wiien  I  was  dnr  with  ra^e  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  faint,  leamng  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drest. 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroomj  and  his  chin,new-reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home : 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncetbox,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again  : — 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came 
there,  ftalk'd. 

Took  it  in  snuff. — And  still  he  smild  and 
And,  as  the  soldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by. 

He 
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Jle  caird  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 
1  o  brlfig  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  question  d  me ;  amongst  the  rest »  demanded 
My  prisoners,  in  yovir  majesty's  behalf. 
1  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay,  [cold. 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 
Answer'd  neglectingly  I  know  not  what; 
He  should  or  he  should  not;  for  he  made  me  mad, 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman. 
Of  guns,  and  drimis,  and  wounds  (God  save 

the  mark!); 
And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  p^rmacity,  for  an  inward  bruise; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 
That  villainous  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy 'd 
So  cowardly;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
lie  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

Danger. 

Til  read  your  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  fidl  of  peril  and  advent  rous  spirit. 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Honor. 

By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap. 
To    pluck  bright  Honor  from  tlie  pale-fac'd 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep,     [moon; 
Where   fathom-line   could  never   touch   the 

ground , 
And  pluck  u))  drowned  Honor  by  the  locks; 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear 
Without  co-rival  all  her  dignities. 
But  out  uj>on  this  half-fac'd  fellowship! 

Jjttd^  Percy  s  pathetic  Speech  to  her  Hushaiid. 

O  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  I,  this  fortnight,  been 
A  banish'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is  it  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth. 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  si tt'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thoii  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks: 
And  giv'n  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of  thee, 
'I'o  thick-ey'd  musing,  and  curs'd  melancholy? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watch'd. 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars ; 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Cry,  "Courage!  to  the  field !"  and  thou  hast 
Ofsallies,  and  retires;  of  trenches,  tents,  [talk'd 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets ; 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin  ; 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 
And  all  the  currents  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirrd  thee  in  thy  sleep. 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow. 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appear'd, 
■Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 


On  some  great  sudden  haste.     O,  what  ppr^. 

tents  are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 
Prodigies  ridiculed. 

I  cannot  blame  him  :  at  my  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes. 
Of  burning  cressets  ;  and,  at  my  birth. 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  Why  so  it  would  have  done 
At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  kitten' d~tho' yourself  had  ne'er  been  born. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  cholic  pinch'd  and  vex'd. 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb;  which,  for  enlargement 

stri^•ing, 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  Earth,and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers. 
On  miserable  Rhymers. 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry — mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre-ballad-mongers; 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turn'a. 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry; 
"Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 
Punctuality  in  Bargain. 
ril  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend ; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

A  Ilushand  sung  to  Sleep  by  a  fair  Jflfe^ 
She  bids  you 
Upon  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down. 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  slie  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 
And  on  your  eye-lids  crown  the  god  of  sleep. 
Charming  your  blood  with  })leasing heaviness: 
Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep. 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly  havness'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

King  Henry  the  H'th  to  his  Son. 
Had  i  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 
So  common  hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company, 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown. 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession ; 
And  left  me  in  reputcless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  or  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  1  could  not  stir. 
But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wondered  at :        [he. " 
That  men  would  tell  their  children  ;   "  This  is 
Others  would  say,  "Where?  which  is  Bor 

linbroker" 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven. 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 
Kven  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 

Ne'er 
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Ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at :  and  so  my  state, 
Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast  3 
And  won,  by  rareness,  such  solemnity.  , 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  snallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits, 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burned :  'carded  his  state; 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  capering  fools ; 
Had  nis  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns  j 
And  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name. 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative : 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets. 
Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity : 
That,  being  daily  swallowed  by  men's  eyes. 
They  surfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 
To  loath  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  nmcli. 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen. 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckow  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes. 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community. 
Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze. 
Such  as  is  bent  on  stm-like  majesty 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes : 
But  rather  drows'd,  and  hung  their  eye-lids 

down. 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries;     [full. 
Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and 
Prince  Henry  s  modest  Defence  of' himself. 
•  ■     •    God  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have 

sway'd 
Your  Majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me  ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And,  in  the  closing  of  some  gloi  ious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood. 
And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Which,  wash'd  away,  sliall  scour  my  shame 

with  it. 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights. 
That  this  same  child  of  honor  and  renown. 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  th  /^ all-praised  knight. 
And  your  unthou^ht  of  Harry  chance  to  meet : 
For  ev'ry  honor  sitting  on  his  helm. 
Would  they  were  multitudes :  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled ;  for  the  time  will  come 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
Mis  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord. 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
And  1  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account. 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up. 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time, 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  1  promise  here  : 
The  which,  if  he  be  [)leas'd  I  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  jour  majesty  may  salve 
The  long  grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bonds; 
And  1  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths, 
Kre  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

A  gallant  Warrior. 
I  saw  young  Harry — with  his  beaver  on. 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd-*— 
Kise  from  the  ground,  like  feathcr'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 


As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds. 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hotspur's  Impatience J'or  the  Battle^ 

Let  them  come : 

They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war, 
All  hot  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them  i 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit. 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire. 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours :  Come,  let  me  take  my  horse, 
Who  Is  to  bear  me  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  : 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  not  horse  to  horse. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  cors<?, 
O,  that  Glendower  were  cornel 

Prince  Henry  s  modest  Challenge. 

Tell  your  nephew. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  dolhjoin  with  all  the  world 
]n  praise  of  Henry  Percy;  by  my  hopes— 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head — > 
I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant,  young, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive. 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry; 
And  so  I  hear  he  doth  account  me  too  : 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty — 
I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation; 
And  will,  to  save  the  bloed  on  either  side. 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 
Prince  Henry  s  palhctic  Speech  on  the  Death 

,     of  Hotspur. 
— Brave  Percy: — fjire  thee  well,  great  heart! 
lU-weav'd    ambition,    how    much   art   thou 

shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  j 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough: — ^This  eitrth  that  bears  thee 
Bears  not  alive,  so  stout  a  gentleman,      [dead. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  great  a  show  of  zeal : — 
But  let  my  favors  hide  thy  mangled  face ; 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myself. 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven ! 
Thy  ignominy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave. 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph ! 

Life  dcjnands  Action. 
O,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short; 
To  spend  that  -.hortness  basely,  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 


§20.  THE  2d  PART  OF  HENRY  IV. 
Shakspeare. 
Prologue. — Rumor. 
I,  FROM  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west. 
Making  the  wind  my  posthorse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth: 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride; 
The,  which  in  cv'ry  language  I  pronounce; 

Stutfine; 
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Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world : 
And  who  but  Rumor,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepar'd  defence, 
Whilst  the  bigyear,3woln  with  some  other  grief, 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war. 
And  no  such  matter  ?  Rumor  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures  j 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
llie  still  discordant  wavering  multitude. 
Can  play  upon  it. 

CJoJitentw7i. 

Contention,  like  a  horse 

Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose. 
And  bears  down  ail  before  him. 
Post-Messenger. 
After  him,  came,  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman  almost  forespent  with  speed, 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse : 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold : 
With  that,  he  gave  his  able'horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel  head  ;  and,  starting  so^ 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

Messenger  ivith  ill  News. 

Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  : 
So  looks  the  strond  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation.  [cheek 

Thou  tremblest:  and  the  whiteness  in  thy 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
P2ven  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  vvoe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was 

burn'd : 
(  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye  : 
Thou  shak'st  thv  head ;  and  hold'st  it:  fear  or  sin. 
To  speak  a  trutJi.     lihe  be  slain,  sav  so  : 
The  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  his  death  : 
And  he  doth  sin,  that  doth  belie  the  dead  j 
Not  he,  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knolling  a  departing  friend. 

Greater  griefs  destroy  the  less. 
As  the  wretch,  whose  fever- weaken'd  joints. 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like-a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  so  my  limbs. 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with 

grief,  [nice  crutch ; 

Are  thrice  themselves :  Hence  therefore  thou 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel, 
MustgloVe  this  hand  :  and  hence,  thou  sickly 

cjuoif; 


Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to 

hit. 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron,  and  approach 
The  rugged' St  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring 
To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland ! 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth !  now  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd !  Let  order  die  I 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  ling'ring  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
Rei^n  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead. 

The  Fickleness  of  the  Vulgar. 
An  habitation  giddy  ajid  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many ;  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Boling- 

broke. 
Before  he  was  what  thou-wouldst  have  him  be  t 
And,  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him, 
Thctt  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 

On  Sleep. 

O  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no   more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness !  [do^vn. 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee,   [slumber ; 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  luird  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody ; 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile. 
In  loathsome  beds ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  larum-bell  ? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast. 
Seal  up  the  shi}>boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  ruHje  imperious  surge  j 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  rufiian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging 

them 
With  deaf'ning  clamors  in  the  slippery  clouds. 
That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes? 
Canst  thoti,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repos« 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  nour  so  rude ; 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  king? 
The  Character  of  King  Henry  V.  hj  his  Father. 

He  is  gracious  if  he  be  observ'd ; 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pitj,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  meltmg  charity  :  ^ 
Yet  not\vithstanding,  beiiig  incens'd,  he's  flint ; 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  con^eal'd  in  the  spring  of  day. 
His  temper,  tnerefore,  mu«t  be  well  obsen'd . 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
W  hen  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth  ; 
But,^)eing  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope : 
Till  that  his  passions,  liJce  a  whale  on  ground. 
Confound  themselves  with  working. 

On 
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On  Fortune. 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  ktters? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food — 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach — such  the  rich. 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 

Dialogue  letiveen  Prince  Henri/  and  his  Father. 

Come  hither  to  me,  Harry : — 

Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[^Exeunt  Lords. 
P.H,  I  neverthoughtto  hear  you  speak  again. 
K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry^  to  that 

thought: 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine 

honors. 
Before  thy  hoar  be  ripe  ?  O  foolish  youth ! 
riiou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm 

thee. 
Stay  but  a  little-:  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop  j  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stolen  that,  which  after  some  few 

hours 
Were  thine  without  offence;  and,  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectatio'n : 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not, 
A.nd  thou  wilt  have  nie  die  sssur'd  of  it, 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  dag'^ers  in  thy  thoughts, 
^  v^hich  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
i'o  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
W'hat !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 
Then  get  thee  gone  and  dig  my  grave  thyself; 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead, 
{^et  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse, 
Be  drops  of  balm,  to  sanctify  thy  head  : 
<3nly  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust 
Give  that  which  gave  thee  life,  unto  the  worms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees  ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form, 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd : — up,  vanity ! 
Down,  royal  state!  Ail  you  sage  counsellors, 

hence ! 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now, 
From  ev'ry  region  apes  of  idleness ; 
Now,  neighbour-confines,  purge  you  of  your 

scum: 
Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance, 
Kevel  the  night;  rob,  murder,  and  connmit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  rnoru: 
England  shall  doable  gild  his  treble^uilt: 
England  shall  ^ive  hirn  office,  honor,  might : 
For  the  fifth  Hairy  from  curb'd  license  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  ev'ry  innocent. 
O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 
When   that  my  care  could  not  withold  thy 

riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care? 
O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wol^'es,  thy  old  inhabitants! 


P.  H.  O  pardon  me,  my  liege !  but  for  my 

tears,  \  [^kneeling.* 

The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 
I  had  forestall  d  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  ^rief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  he^rd 
The  course  of  it  so  far.     There  is  your  crown; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours !  If  I  affect  it  more. 
Than  as  your  honor,  and  as  your  renown, 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise 
(Which  my  most  true  and  inward  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth),  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending  I 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in. 
And  for,  d  no  course  of  breath  within  your 

Majesty, 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  If  I  do  feign, 
O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die ! 
And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed ! 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead 
(And  dead  almost,   my  liege,   to  think  yqu 

were), 
I  spake  imto  the  crown,  as  having  sense. 
And  thus  upbraided  it.     **The  care  on  thee 

dcpendiiiii;, 
Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father ; 
Therefore,  thou-best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold  : 
Other,  less  fine  iTTcarat,  is  more  precious. 
Preserving  life  in  med'cine  potable : 
But  thou  most  fine,  most  honor'd,  most  re- 

nown'd,  [liege. 

Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up."  Thus,  my  most  royal 
Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head ; 
To  try  with  it — as  with  an  enemy 
That  had  before  my  face  murdered  my  father — 
The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 
But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 
Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride; 
If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome. 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head  ; 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is. 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it  1 

K.  Hen.  O  my  son ! 
Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind,  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  might' St  win  the  more  thy  father's 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it.  [love. 

Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed ; 
And  hoar,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel  [son. 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.    Heaven  knows,  my 
By  vvhat  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 
I  met  this  crown  ;  and  I  myself  know  well. 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation  ; 
For  all  tiie  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.     It  scem'd  in  me, 
But  as    an   honor    snatch'd  with  boisteroas 

hand ; 
And  I  had  many  living,  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances; 
W^hich  daily  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  bloodshed. 
Wounding  supposerl  peace :  All  these  bold  fearSj 
Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have^answered : 
For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument;  and;now  my  death 
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Changes  the  mode :  for  what  in  me  was  pur- 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  sort:  [chas'd. 
So  tliou  the  garland  wear'st  sviccessively. 
Yet  tho'  thova  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do. 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  since  griefs  are  green ; 
Arid  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy 

friends. 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'enout. 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  fi^st  aclvanc'd. 
And  by  whose  pow'r  I  might  well  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displac'd  :  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  them  off;  and  had  a  pm-pose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  I^and ; 
Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  my  state.   Therefore,  my  Harry, 
Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds        [out. 
With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  borne 
May  Avaste  the  memory  of  the  former  da^'s. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so. 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive! 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live  ! 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege. 
You  won  it,  Avore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be: 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  connnon  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

llejiections  on  a  Crown. 

O  polish'd  perturbation!  golden  care! 
That  keeps  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night — sleep  with  it  now! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he,  whose  brow,  Avith  homely  biggen  bound. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  Majesty! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
T^ikc  a  rich  armor  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety. 

Gold. 

How  quickly  natitre  falls  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolish,  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their 

brains  with  care. 
Their  bones  with  industrv- ; 
For  this  they  have  engross'd  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange  achieved  gold; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises: 
When,  like  the  bee,  culling  from  ev'ry  flow'r 
The  virtuous  sweets,  [honey, 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  mouths  with 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive ;  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  murder'd  for  our  pains. 

The  Chief  Justice  to  King  Ihnry  V.  ivhom  he 
laid  iinprisoncd. 
— — If  the  deed  were  ill. 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person ; 
Nay,  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 
Ouestion  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case 
Be  now  tliie  flither,  and  propose  a  son  :   [yours. 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd. 


See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted. 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd ; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son. 


§21.  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  V. 

SHAKSPEAftE. 
Prologue. 
O,  FOR  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend. 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself^ 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leasht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword. 
Crouch  for  employment.  [and  fire, 

Consideraiion. 
Consideration,  like  an  anigel,  came, 
And  whipp'd  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 
Leaving  nis  body  as  a  paradise, 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 

King  Henry  V.  his  Perfections. 
Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate ; 
Hear  him  debate  of  common-wealth  affairs. 
You  would  say,  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music. 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose. 
Familiar  as  his  garter  ;  that,  when  bespeaks. 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still. 
And  the  nuite  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey'd  sentences. 

7Vte  Commoyvwealth  of  Bees, 
So  work  the  honey-bees : 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  jieopled  kingdom, 
'i'hey  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts: 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  j 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  cuiperor:         [home 
W^ho,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold  ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burthens  at  his  narrow  gate; 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

Warlike  Spirit. 
Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire. 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies ; 
Now  thrive  the  armorers,  and  honor's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man  : 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings^ 
With  win^^cd  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 
For  now  sits  expectation  in  tlic  air ; 

And 
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And  hides  a  sword,  fiorn  hill  unto  the  point. 
With  crowns  imperial,  crov/ns,  and  coronet:;, 
Proniis'd  to  Harry  and  his  followers. 
England. 

O  England  ! — model  to  thy  inv/ard  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart— 
\Vhat  mightst   thou  do,   that  honor   would 

thee  do. 
Were  all  thv  children  kind  and  natural! 
Btit  see  thy' fault !    France  hath  in  thee  found 
A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  hils       [out 
With  treach'rous  crowns. 

False  Appearances. 

O!  how  thou  hast  with  jealousy  infected 
The  sweetness  of  affiance!  show  men  dutiful? 
Why,  so  didst  thou:    seem   they   grave   and 
learned?  '  [milj? 

Why,  so  didst  thou :  come  they  of^  noble  fa- 
Why,  so  didst  thou :  seem  they  religious  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou:  or  are  they  si)are  in  diet; 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood; 
Garnish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  compliment; 
Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear. 
And,  but  in  purged  judgement,  trusting  neitlier? 
Such,  and  so  finely  boalted,  didst  them  seem  : 
And  thus  thy  RiU  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot. 
To  mark  the  full- fraught  man,  and  best  endued , 
With  some  suspicion. 

Jung  Henry  s  Character,  hy  the  Constable  of 
France. 

You  are  too  mufch  mistaken  in  this  king  : 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors — 
With  what  great  state  he  lieard  their  embassy  : 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors — 
How  modest  in  exception,  and,  withal, 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution — 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  fore-spent 
Were  but  the  out-side  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 
Description  of  a  Fleet  setting  Sail. 
Suppose,  that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton-pier 
Embark  his  royalty;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fan- 
ning. 
Play  with  your  fancies :  and  in  them  behold. 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing : 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd :  behold  the  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  crQeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.  [sea 

Description  of  Night  in  a  Camp. 
From  camp  to  camp,  thro'  the  foul  womb  of 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds,     [night. 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
1  The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch : 
I  Fire  ansvv'trs  fire;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
\  Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face : 
;^  Steed   threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful 
neighs,  [tents. 

Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear;  and  from  the 
The  armorers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 


With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll : 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  niuiie. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  aiid  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice; 
And  chide  the.crii)ple  tardy-gaited  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ug!y 'witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  por  condemned  Kng- 
Like  s:icrihces,  6y  their  watchful  fires      [lish. 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger;  and  their  gesture  sad, 
Investinglanklean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.  O,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band,        [tent,  - 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to 
Let  him  cry — praise  and  glory  on  his  head  ! 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host; 
Bids  them  good  morrou-,  with  a  modest  smile; 
And  calls  Uiem — brothers,  friends,  and  coun- 
Uj)on  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note      [trymen. 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  color 
Unto  the  wary  and  all-watched  night : 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint. 
With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty; 
That  ev'ry  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks; 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  cv'ry  one, 
Thawing  cold  fear.  / 

The  Miseries  of  Roy  ally. 
O hard  condition!  t\yin-horn  with  greatness. 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool,  [Ing! 

W^hose  sense  no  moT(?  can  feel  his  own  wring- 
What  infinite  heart' s-ease  mtrst  kings  neglect. 
That  private  men  enjoy!  [too. 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony? 
And  what  art  thou,  tiiou  idol  ceremony! 
W^hat  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  sufler'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers? 
What  are  thy  rents?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 

0  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth ! 
What  is  the  soul  of  adoration  ? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men, 
W'^herein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear  d. 
Than  they  in  fearing?  [sweet. 

What  drmk'st  thou  oft,  instead   of  homage 
But  poison'd  flattei-y  ?  O,  be  sick,  great  great- 
And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure,     [ness. 
Think' St  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation? 
Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low-bending? 
Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beg- 
gar's knee,  [drearn 
Command  the  health  of  it?  No,  thou  proud 
That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose.t 

1  am  a  king,  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know, 
'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball. 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 
The  enter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  fitrsed  title  running  'fore  the  king. 

The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp, 
T  t  That 
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That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world — 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice  gorgeous  ceremony. 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  inajestical. 
Can  sleej)  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave ; 
Who,  with  a  body  fiU'd,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  restjCramm'dwithdistressful  bread; 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  tlio  child  of  hell ; 
But,  lil;e  a  lacquey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phcebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 
Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse : 
And  follows  to  the  ever-running  year. 
With  proiitable  labor,  to  his  grave; 
And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch,   [sIccj), 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with 
Hath  the  fore  hand  and  'vantage  of  a  king. 

A  Description  of  the  miseral-le  State  of  the 
Kngiish  Army, 
Yon  island  carrions,  desp'rate  of  their  bones, 
lU-favor'dly  become  the  morning  field  : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose. 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Bi,^  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd  liosl, 
Arid  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  ])eeps. 
Their  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hands :  and  the  [X)or 

jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and 

hips;  [eves, 

The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale  cfead 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  ginnnal  bit 
Xiies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless : 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows. 
Fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 

King  Henry  s   Speech    before   the   Battle  of 
Agincourt. 
He  that  out-lives  this  day, and  comes  safe  home. 
Will  stand  a  tip-loe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbour. 
And  say  To-morrow  is  St.  Crispian  ! 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,and  show  his  scars ; 
Old  men  forget;  yet  shall  not  all  forget. 
But  thev'U  remembej",  with  advantages, 
\\  hat  teats  they  did  that  day:  then  shall  our 

names, 
Familiar  in  their  mouths,  as  household  words, 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Glo'ster, 
B«"  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 

Description  of  the  Earl  of  York's  Death. 
He  smil'd  me  in  the  face,  gave  me  his  hand. 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  "  Dear  my  lord, 
"  Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign." 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lips ; 
And  so,  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seal'd 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Those  waters  from  me  which  I  would  have 

stopp'd ; 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 
And  all  my  mother  came  into  nuue.eycs^ 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 


The  Miseries  of  War. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies:  her  hedges  even  pleach'd, 
Like  prisoners,  widely  over-grown  with  hair, 
Pat  forth  disorder  d  twigs  :   her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemloc,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts. 
That  shoidd  deracinate  such  savagery: 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,and  green  clover, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  withal  uncorrected,  rank. 
Conceives  by  idleness ;  and  nothing  teems. 
But  liateful  ducks, rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

§  22.  THE  1st  PART  OF  HENRY  VL 

Shakspeare. 
Glory. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water; 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought. 
Marriage. 
For  marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 

For  what  is  wedlock  forced  bnt  a  hell. 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss. 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 


§  23.  THE  2d  PART  OF  HENRY  VL 

Shakspeare. 
A  resolved  ambitious  Woman. 
Follow  I  must,  I  cannot  go  before. 
While  Glo'ster  bears  this  base  and  humble 

mind. 
Were  1  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks. 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks. 
And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 
The  Lord  ever  to  be  remembered. 
Let  never  day  or  night  unhallow'd  pass. 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 
Eleanor  to  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster,  when  doiny. 
Penance. 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wift;. 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back  ; 
And  follow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-felt  groan.. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet; 
And,  when  1  start,  the  envious  people  laugh. 
And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 
Silent  Resentment  deepest. 
Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  ii 
deep  ; 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 

^  A  guilty  Countenance. 
Upon  the  eye-balls  raurd'rous  tyranny 
Sits,  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 
Description  of  a  murdered  Person. 
See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face ! 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 
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Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  laboring  heart; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  thfit  it  holds  with  death. 
Attracts  the  same  tbr.aldance  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er 

returneth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
Bat,  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood  ; 
His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd. 
Staring  full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man  : 
His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with 

struggling;  _ 
His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  gvasp'd 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  sub- 
dued, [ing  ; 
Look  on  the  sheets  :  his  hair,  you  see,  is  stick- 
Ills  well-proportiou'd  beard  made  rough  and 

rugged. 
Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodg  d. 
It  carmot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here ; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 

A  good  Conscience. 
What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  un- 
tainted ? 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just : 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

liemorseless  Hatred. 

A  plague  upon  'em!    wherefore  should  I 

curse  them? 
Would  curses  kill, as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searchmg  terms. 
As  curs'd,  as  harsh,  as  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
A\'  ith  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-fac'd  envy  in  her  loathsome  cave  : 
My  tongue  should   stumble  in. mine  earnest 

words : 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint; 
Mine  hair  be  fix'd  on  end  like  one  distract ; 
Ay,  ev'r\'  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban  ; 
And  even  now,  my  burden'd  heart  \voidd  break. 
Should  I  not  curse  them.  Poison  be  their  drink  ! 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they 

taste ; 
Their  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees ! 
Their  chiefest  prospect,  murdering  basilisks  ! 
'I'heir  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings; 
Tlieir  music,  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss  ; 
And  boding  scrich-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  ifoul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'd  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow. 
Parting  Lovers. 

And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 
Go,  speak  not  to  me,  even  now  be  gone — 
O,  go  not  yet  1  even  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 
Embrace,   and   kiss,   and   take  ten  thousand 

leaves, 
J-oather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. — 
Yet,  now  farewell;  and  farcwelllifc  with  thee! 

Siijff'.Thm  is  poor  Sutlblk  ten  times  banished. 


Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by 

theel, 
'Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence ; 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough. 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company: 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself. 
With  e^ery  se\erol  pleasure  in  the  world  ! 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 
Di/ing,  with  (he  Person  beloved,  prefcrahle  la 
parting. 
If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live  ; 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  Avere  it  else. 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  1 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air. 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe. 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips. 
The  Death-hed  Horrors  of  a  gniltij  Conscience. 

Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed?  Wiiere  should  he  die  ? 
Can  1  make  men  live,  whether  they  w'ill  or  no  ? 
O  !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess — • 
Alive  again?  Then  show  me  where  he  is  ; 
I'll  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  look  upon  him — 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. 
Comb  down"  his  hair;  look!  look  I  it  stands 

upright. 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul ! 
G'ixe.  me  some  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  hiui. 
Night. 
The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 
And  now  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
Tliat  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night; 
"V\^ho  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging 

wings,  [jaAVS 

Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 
Kent. 
Kent,  in  the  conmientarles  Cossar  writ. 
Is  term'd  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle  : 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches ; 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy. 

Lord  Says  Apology  for  himself. 

Justice,  with  favor,  have  I  always  done; 

Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  could 

never. 
When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 
Ivent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ? 
Large  gifts  have  1  bqstow'd  on.lcar;^ed  clerks 
Because  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king : 
And — seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge   the  wing  wherewith   we   fly  to 

heaven. 
Unless  you  be  possess'd  with  devilish  spirits. 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  nmrder  me. 


§  i24.  THE  THIRD  PART  OF  HENRY  VL 

Shakspeare. 
The  Transports  of  a  Crown. 
— Do  but  think 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown ; 
Witlun  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 
x\nd  all  that  poets  feign  of'bliss  and  joy. 
A  hungry  Lion. 
So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 

T  t  2  That 
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That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws ; 
And  so  he  walks  insulting  o'er  his  prey; 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. 
The  Duke  of  York  on  the  gallant  Behaviour  oj 
his  So7is. 
My  sons — God  knows  what  hath  bechanc'd 
them :  [selves 

But  this  I  know — they  have  demean'd  them- 
Like  men  born  to  renown,  by  life,  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 
And  thrice  cried,  '*  Courage,  father  I  fight  it 

out!" 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side. 
With  purple  falchion  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encounter'd  him  : 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
lliciiard  cried,  *'  Cliarfi,c  ! 

ground ! 

And  cried,  "  A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb  ! 
"  A  sceptre,  or  else  an  earthly  sepulchre!" 
^^"ith  this  we  charg  d  again  :  but  out,  alas ! 
We  bodg'd  again  ;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labor  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching 

waves. 
A  Fathers  Passion  on  the  Murder  of  a  favorite 
Child. 
O  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  ! 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal,  [child. 
And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  j)itiful,  and  flexible; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorse- 
less. 


md  give  no  foot  of 


That  face  qf  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would   not  have   touch'd,  would    not    have 

stai^i'd  with  blood : 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable — 
O,  ten  times  more  tiian  tigers  of  Hyrcania, 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears  : 
'I'his  cloth  thou  dipp'st  in  blood  of  my  sweet 

boy. 
And  1  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this  : 
And,  if  thou  telFst  the  heavy  story  right, 
Upoii  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears  ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will^shed  fast  falling  tears. 
And  say,  "  Alae,  it  was  a  piteous  deed  !" 
Tli^  Duke  of 'York  in  Battle. 
Methoughtjhe  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop. 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat; 
Or  as  a  bear,  encompass'd  round  with  dogs. 
Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry. 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 

The  Morning. 
See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  suu  ! 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  Uke  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love  ! 
The  Mornings  Dau:n. 
The  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war. 
When    dying  clouds  contend  with  growing 

lig'ht; 
W^hat  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Clin  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night. 


The  Blessings  of  a  Shepherd's  Life- 

O  God  !  mcthinks  it  were  a  happy  life. 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run  : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live  : 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times: 
So  many  hours  must  1  tend  my  flock  ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  [  sport  myself; 
So  many  days,  my  ewes  have  been  with  yoimg: 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  })<)qr  fools  will  yean ; 
So  many  months,  ere  I  shall  sheer  the  fleece  : 
So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and 

years, 
Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 
Would  bring  v.-hite  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 
Ah,  what  a  life  were  this!  how  sweetly  how 

lovely ! 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 
To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 
O,  yes,  it  doth  ;  a  thousand-fold  it  doth. 
And  to  conclude  the  shepherd's  homely  curds.» 
His  cold  thin  driiik  out  of  his  leather  bottle. 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade. 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys. 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  dclicates. 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 
His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 
When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

3IoI: 
Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face. 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again. 
Obeying  with  my  wind,  when  1  do  blow. 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  your  common  men. 

A  Sinnle  07i  ambitious  Thoughts. 

Why,  then,  I  do  but  dream  on  sov'reignty ; 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory. 
And  spies  a  far-ofi"shore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye  ! 
And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from 

thence, 
Saying — he'll  lade  it  dry,  to  have  his  way. 

Gloucester  a  Deforinity. 
Why , love  forswore  me  in  my  mother  s  womb: 
And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws. 
She  did  corrupt  frail  natiue  with  some  bribe 
To  shrink  mineorm  up  like  a  wither'd  shrub  ;_ 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 
To  disproportion  me  in  e^ery  part : 
Like  to  a  chaos,  of  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp. 
That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
And  am  1  then  a  man  to  be  belov  d  ? 

Gloucester's 
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GloHcesler's  Dissimulation . 

Why,I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile: 
And  crv,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my 

neart ; 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears  j 
And  frame  mv  face  to  all  occasions  : 
I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall : 
I'll  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk  ; 
ril  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 
Deceive  more  silly  than  Ulysses  could. 
And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy: 
I  can  add  colors  to  the  cameleon  ; 
Change  shapes  with  Proteus,  for  advantages, 
And  set  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  to  school. 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  got  a  crown  ? 
Henry  VI.  on  his  own  Leniiij. 

I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands. 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays; 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allayed  tlielr  swelling  griefs. 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears. 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth. 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies, 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  tho'  they  much  err'd. 
The  Earl  of  JVaricick's  dying  Speech. 

Ah,  who  is  nigh  ?  Come  to  me,  friend  or  foe, 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,'Vorkor  W'arwick? 
Why  ask  1  that?  My  mangled  body  shows; 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  tlie  earth,  [shows 
And,  by  mv  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge. 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ; 
Whose  top-branch  overpeerd  Jove's  spreading 
tree,  [wind. 

And  keep  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's 

black  veil, 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun. 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world. 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,   now  fill'd  with 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ;    [blood, 
For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his 

brOw  ? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood  ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 
Ev'n  now  forsake  me;  and,  of  all  my  lands, 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length. 
Queen  Margarefs  Speech  before  the  Battle  of 
Tewkesbury. 

Lords,   Knights,  and  Gentlemen,  what  I 
should  say. 
My  tears  gainsay;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  my  eyes,     [reign. 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this :  Henry,  yoursove- 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe,  his  state  usurp'd. 
His  realm  a  slaughter-house,  his  subjects  slain. 
His  statutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treasure  spent; 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil : 
You  fight  injustice:  then,in  God's  name,  lords. 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

Omens  on  the  Birth  of  Richard  III. 

The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  ; 

The  night-crow  cried,  a  boding  luckless  tune ; 


Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down 

trees ; 
The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  j)yes  in  dismal  discord  sung: 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  i\)Other's  pain, 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's 
To  wit — an  indigcst,  deformed  lump,      [hope. 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree,  [born. 
Teeth  hudst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast 
'i'o  signify — thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world  : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  v.hich  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cant'st  "  into  the  world  with  thy  legs 

forward." 


§  25.  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  Vlfl. 

Sn.VKSPliARF.. 

Anger. 
— To  climb  steep  hills. 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first.     Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse;  who,  being  allow'd  his  way. 
Self-mettle  tires  him. 

Action  to  he  carried  on  with  Bdoluiion. 

If  I  am 

Traduc'd  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither 
My  faculties,  nor  person,  yet  will  be      [know 
The  chronicles  of  my  dojng — let  me  say, 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  p'lace,  and  the  nnigh  brake 
That  virtue  mustgo  through.  We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers ;  which  ever. 
As  rav'nous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new-trimm'd;  but  benefit  no  furtjier 
Than  vainly  longing.     W^hat  w^e  oft  do  best, 
Bv  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd ;  what  worst,  as  oft 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  np 
For  our  best  act.     If  we  shall  stand  still, 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at. 
We  should  take  root  here,  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State-statues  only. 

Neiv  Customs. 

New  customs. 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nav,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 
TheDuke  of  Buckingham  s  Prayer  for  the  lung. 

May  he  live 

Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years  ! 
Ever  beloved,  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be! 
And,  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end. 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 
Dependants  not  to  he  too  much  trusted  by  great 
Men. 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain  : 
Where  you  arc  liberal  of  your  loves  and  coun- 
sels, [friends. 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose:  for  those  you  make 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  per- 
ceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fiUl  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye. 
A  good  Wife. 

A  loss  of  her. 

That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre: 
Of  her,  that  loves"  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with ;  even  of  her 
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Tliat  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls. 
Will  bless  a  king. 

The  Blessings  of  a  low  Station. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glittering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Queen  Catharine' s  Speech  io  her  Ilushand. 

Alas,  Sir, 

In  what  have  I  offended  yon  ?  What  cause 
Elath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure. 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off. 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me?"  Heaven 

witness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife. 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable  : 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  yovir  dislike. 
Yea,  subject  to  your  count'nance  3  glad  or  sorry 
As  I  saw  it  incfin'd.     When  was  the  hour, 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire,  [friends 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too?    Which  of  your 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy?  What  friend  of  mine. 
That  had  to  him  deriv  d  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking?  nay,  gave  notice, 
Hewas  from  thence  discharg'd?  Sir,call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
Up\vard  of  twenty  years ;  and  have  been  blcss'd 
With  many  children  by  you.  If,  in  the  cOurse 
And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honor  aught, 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty. 
Against  your  sacred  person,-  in  God's  name 
Turn  me  away ;  and  let  the  fouVst  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  giv€  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice. 
\  Queen  Catharine's  Speech  to  Cardinal  IVohcTf. 

You  are  meek,  and  humble  mouth'd; 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seem- 
ing 
With  meekness  and  hvunility  :  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune,  and  his  highness'  fa- 
vors, [mounted, 
GoYie  slightly  o'er  low  steps :  and  .now  are 
Wliere  pow'rs  are  your   retainers:  and  your 

words. 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will,  as't  please 
Youi"self  pronounce  their  office.  1  must  tell  you. 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honor,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual. 
King  Henry  s  Character  of  Queen  Catharine. 
That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted. 
For  speaking  false  in  that :  Thou  art,  alone, 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness. 
Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government. 
Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  but  speak  thee 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens.  [out) 

On  her  own  Merit. 
Have  I  liv'd  thus  long  (let  me  speak  myself. 
Since  virtue  finds  no  friends)  a  wife,  a  true  one? 
A  womati  (I  dare  say  without  vain-glory) 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 
Have  1  with  all  my  full  affection 


Still  met  the  king?  lov'd  him  next  Heaven?  , 

obey VI  him  ? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him?- 
7\lmost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded?  'Tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband. 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  plea- 
sure ; 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most. 
Yet  I  will  add  an  honor — a  great  patience. 

Queen  Catharine  compared  to  a  Lillt/. 

Like  the  lilly,  [rish'd. 

That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flou- 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

Obedience  to  Princes. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience. 
So  much  they  love  it:   but  to  stubborn  spirits 
They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 
Horror,  its  outward  Effects. 

Some  strange  commotion 

Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait;  then  stops  again. 
Strikes  his  breast  hard  ;  and  anon  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  moon  :  in  most  strange  pos- 
V\'e'A  e  seen  him  set  himself.  [tures 

Firm  Allegiance.  * 

^Though  perils  did 

Abound  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  'cm, 
A  {jpear  in  forms  as  horrid ;  yet  my  duty,      [and 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood. 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break. 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

Anger,  its  external  Effects. 
What  sudden  anger's  this?  How  have  I  reap'd 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin        [it? 
Leap'd  from   his  eyes  :    so  looks  the  chafed 
lion  [him ; 

Upon  the   daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd 
Then  makes  him  nothing. 

Falling  Greatness. 

Nay,  then  farewell!       [greatness; 

I  have  touch' d'  the  highest  point  of  all  my 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.     I  shall  fall. 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening. 
And  no  man  sec  me  more. 

The  Ficissitudes  of  Life. 
So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  :  To  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blos- 
soms, [him  : 
And   bears  his  blushing  honors  thick    upon 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  think,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  tails,  as  I  do.     I  have  vcntur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  far  beyond   my  depth:    my  high-blown 
pride  me. 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

Vain 
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Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  ! 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.  (),  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  haugs  on  princes'  favors  ! 
Tlicre  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 
The  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  our  ram. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  war  or  \vomen  have. 
And,  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

Cardinal  JFolseijs  Speech  to  Cromicell. 
Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  wom;m. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes :  and  thus  far  near  me,  Crom- 
well ; 
And,  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  men- 
tion [thee; 
Of  me  must  more  be  heard,  say,  then,  I  taught 
Sav,  Wolsey,  that  once  rode  the  wa\  es  of  glorv. 
And  sounded  ail  the  depths  and  shoals  of  ho- 
nour, 
FouikI  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  Avreck,  to  rise  in; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  tho'  thy  master  miss'd  it, 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  which  ruin'd  me, 
Cromwell,  1  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ;  how  can  man  theui 
(Th'  image  of  his  Maker)  hope  to  win  by't? 
Love  thyself  last  •  cherish  lliose  hearts  that  hate 

thee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  theendsthou  aim'st  at,  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O 

Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  the  king ; 

And,  pr'ythee,  lead  me  in  : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny  :   'tis  the  king's  :    My  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all  [\vell, 

I  dare  now  call  mine  own.  O  Cromwell,  Crom- 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies! 
Applause. 
Such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes :    Hats,  cloaks, 
(Doublets,   I  think)  fiew  up ;  and,  had  their 

faces 
Bceri  loose,  this  day  thevhad  been  lost.  Such  joy 
I  never  saw  before,     ^reat-bejjied  women. 
That  had  not  half  a  week'  to  go,  like  raiiis 
In  the  old  timeof  war,  would  shake  the  i)ress. 
And  make  'em  reel  before  'em.  No  man  living 
Could  say,  **  this  is  my  wife,'"  there ;  all  Avere 
So  strangely  in  one  piece.  [woven 

Cardinal  JVohnfs  Death. 
At  last,  with  easy  road*,  he  came  to  Leicester, 
Lod^'d  in  the  abbey;  where  the  rev'rend  abbot, 
With  all  his  convent,  honorably  receiv'd  him  ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words :  '  *  O  father  abbot. 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye: 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  !" 
So  went  to  bed :  where  eagerly  his  sickness 


Pursued  him  still;  and,  three  nights  after  this, 
i  About  the  hour  of  eight  (which  he  himself 
Foretold  s,hould  be  his  last),  full  of  repentance, 
(continual  meditations,  tears  and  sorrow. 
He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  heaA  en,  and  slept  in  peace. 

His  Vices  and  Virtues. 
^  So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him! 
Yet  thus  flu;  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him. 
And  yet  with  charity — he  was  a  man 
Of  an  mibounded  stomach,  ever  rankino- 
Himself  with  princes:  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom:  simony  was  fair  play; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law  :  F  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths  ;    and  be  ever  double. 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning:  Hewasnevef, 
But  where  he  went  to  ruin,  pitiful: 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ! 
But  liis  jierformance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 
Grijf.  Noble  Madam, 
Men's  evil  manners  live-in  brass;  their  virtues 

We  write  in  water. -^ 

_  This  cardinal. 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was   fashion'd  to  much  honor.     From  hia 

cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading t 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as 

summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  Jn  getting 
(Which  was  a  sin),  yet  in  bestowing,  madam. 
He  was  most  princelj,';  ever  witness  for  him. 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford!  one  of  which  fell  with 

him. 
Unwilling  to  out-live  the  good  he  did  it: 
The  other,  though  unfinish'd,  yet  so  famous,  1 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him; 
l^or  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little.     - 
And,  to  add  greater  honors  to  his  age; 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 
Malicious  Men.  '' 

— ; — Men  that  make 
Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment. 

Dare  bite  the  best. 

A  Church-Man. 

liOve  and  meekness,  Lord, 

Become  a, churchman  better  than  ambition  c 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again, 
Cast  none  away. 

Inhumanity. 

'Tis  a  cruelty. 

To  load  a  falling  man. 

Archbishop  Cranmers  Prophecy. 

Let  me  speak,  Sir, 

Forlieav'n  now  bids  me;  and  the  w^ords  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flatter)^  for  they'll  find  them 

truth, 
Thisroval  infant  (Heaven  still  move  about  her !) 
Tl>  iigh  in  a  cradle ,  yet  now  promises 

Tt4  Uoon 
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TTprn  this  land  a  thousand,  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.  She  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 
A  pattern  to  all  nrinces  living  with  her, 
And  all  "that  shall  succeed :  Sheba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  fair  virtue, 
Than  this  blest  soul  shall  be.   All  princely 

graces. 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this, 
With  all  the  vutues  that  attend  the  good,  [her. 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her.  Truth  shall  nurse 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her; 
She  shall  be  lov'd  and  fear'd.     Her  own  shall 

bless  her; 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn. 
And  hang  their  heads  with   sorrow.     Good 

grows  with  her. 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants  ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 
God  shall  be  truly  known:  and  those  about  h^r 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honor. 
And  by  those  claim   their  greatness,  not  by 

blood. 
Norshall  this  peace  sleep  with  her;  but,  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonderdies,  the  maiden  phoenix. 
Her  ashes  now  create  another  heir. 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself; 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one 
(Wljen  Heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud 

of  darkness) 
Who,  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honor. 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame,  as  she  was, 
And  so  stand  fix  d.  Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth, 

terror, 
That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant. 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him  : 
W  herever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine. 
His  honor  and  the  greatness  of  liis  name 
Shall  be,  and  niake  new  nations.     He  shall 

flourish. 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar  reach  his  branches, 
To  all  the  plains  about  him  :    our  children's 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  Heaven.         [children 

§  26.  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 
KING  JOHN.  Shakspeare. 

New  Titles. 
'*  GooD-den,  Sir  Richard — ^^God  a  mercy 

fellow," 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter : 
For  new-made  honor  doth  forget  men's  names ; 
Tis  too  respective  and  too  sociable 
For  your  conversion.  Now  your  traveller — 
He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  m.y  worship's  mess : 
And  when  my  nightly  stomach  is  suffic'd, 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
My  pick'd  man  of  countries : — My  dear  Sir, 
(Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin) 
*'  I  shall  beseech  you" — that  is  question  now  ; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  A  B  C  book  : 
*'  OSir,"  saysanswer,  "at  your bes't command, 
**  At  youremployment,  at  your  service.  Sir:" — 
**No,Sir,"   says  question,    *' I,  sweet  Sir,  at 

yours." 
And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 
CSaving  in  dialogue  of  compliment  -, 


And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po), 

J  t  draws  towards  supper  in  conclusion,  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society. 

And  fits  the  mountain  spirit,  like  myself: 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 

That  doth  nor  smack  of  observation. 

A  Description  of  Ejigland.     ~  \ 

That  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore,  ^      \ 

Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring 

tides,  ': 

And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders ; .  '■ 

Even  till  thatEngland ,  hedgd  in  with  the  main,       | 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure  j 

And  confident  from  foreign  purposes,  ; 

Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west. 
Salute  thee  for  her  king. 

Description  of'  an  English  Army. 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town. 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother  queen. 
An  Ate  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife ; 
With  her,  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain  j 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceas'd; 
And  all  the  unsettled  humors  of  the  land — 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries. 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens- 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearingtheir  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs. 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  brav  er  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide 
To  do  off"cnce  and  scath  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  ofi'more  circumstance;  they  are  at  hand. 
Courage. 
By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence; 
For  courage  moimteth  with  occasion. 
A  Boaster. 
W  hat  cracker  is  this  same,  that  dea  fs  our  ears      ' 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 
Description  of  Victory ^  by  the  French. 
You  men  of  Anglers,  open  wide  your  gales 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagnc,  in; 
Wlio   by  the  hand  of  France,   this  day  hath 

made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  anEnglish  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground : 
Many  a  \vido^v's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
C/oldiy  embracing  the  discoior'd  earth  ; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French  ; 
Who  are  at  hand,   triumphantly  display'd. 
To  enter  conquerors. 

By  the  English. 
Rejoice  you  men  of  Anglers,  ring  your  bells ; 
King  John,  your  king,  and  England's,   doth 

approach , 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day ! 
Tiieir  armors  that  march'd  hence,    so  silver 

bright. 
Hither  return  all  8;uilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood ; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 

That 
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That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd 

forth; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 
A  complete  Lady. 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love,  ambitious,  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady 
Blanch? 
On  Commoditif,  cr  Self-interest. 

Rounded  in  the  ear 

With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil; 
That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith: 
That  daily  break-vow  ;  he  that  wms  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men, 

maids 

Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose     [that ; 
B\it  the  wocd  mahl — cheats  the  poor  maid  of 
That  smooth-fac'd  gentleman,  tickling  com- 
modity— 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world  ; 
The  world,  which  of  itself  is  poised  well 
Mivdc  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile-drawing  bias. 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent; 
And  this  same  bias,  Scc. 

A  Woman  s  Fears. 
Thou  shall  be  punish 'd  for  thus  frightening 
me. 
For  I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears ; 
Opi)ress'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of 

fears; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears ; 
And  tho'  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but  jest. 
With  my  xCyCA  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
Tokens  of  Grief. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of 

thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  its  bounds? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words? 
Then  speak  again  ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 
A  Mother  s  Fofidnessfor  a  leant  fid  Child. 
If  thou,  that  bid'st  me  be  content,  were 


grnn, 
Ugly  and  sland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Fidl  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending 
marks, 
would  not  care,  I  would  then  be  content; 
For  then  1  should  not  love  thee  :  no,  nor  thou 
^ecom   thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 


But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy! 
Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make'tViee  great: 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose. 
Grief. 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  : 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
Constance  to  Austria. 
O  Lymoges !  O  Austria !  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil:  thou  slave,  thou  wretch, 

thou  coward ; 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany !, 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  th'estronger  side ; 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  thatdost  never  fight. 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by. 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  art  perjur'd  too. 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art 

thou, 
A  ramping  fool  I  to  brag,  to  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  party  !  thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength?  ' 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it,  for  shame. 
And  hanor  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
The  Horrors  of  a  Conspiracy. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say — but  let  it  go: 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven ;  and  the  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 
To  give  me  audience.     If  the  midnight-bell 
Did  with  his  iron  tongiie  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 
If  this  same  were  a  church-yard  where  we 

stand. 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs : 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick, 
(Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the 

veins. 
Making  that  idiot  laughter  keep  men's  eyes. 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes) ; 
Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue  using  conceit  alone 
Without  eyes,   ears,   and  harmful  sound  of 

words : 
Then  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts; 
But,  ah !  I  will  not. 

A  Mother  s  Ravings. 
I  am  not  mad  ;  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine-, 
My  name  is  Constance,  I  was  Geffrey's  wife: 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost: 
I  am  not  mad — I  would  to  Heaven  I  were ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  rnyself : 
O,  if  I  could,  what  wrief  should  I  forget? 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shait  be  canoniz'd,  Cardinal; 
For,  being  not  mad,  biit  sensible  of  grief. 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself. 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son. 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he ; 
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T  am  not  mad  :  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  diff'rent  plague  of  each  calamity. 

Apostrophe  to  Death. 

O  amiable,  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench !  sound  rottenness ! 
5.    Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
';   Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
•    And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows ; 
And   ring  these  fingers  with   ihy  household 

worms ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 
'  And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself : 
r  Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st 
'  And  buss  thee  as  thy  w  ife  1  misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me ! 

A  Mothers  Grief. 
Father  Cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say. 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in 

heaven : 
If  that  be  true,  1  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male-child 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 
There  was  not  siich  a  gracious  creature  born. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  check. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 
And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven. 
1  shall  not  know  him :  therefore,  never,  never 
Must  I  beh/?ld  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 
Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 
Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 
K.  Phil.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your 
child.  [child. 

Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  mej 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words ; 
llemembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stufi's  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  j 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

Despondejiaj. 
There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me 
joy : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

Departing  Diseases. 

Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease. 

Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 

The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils  that  take  k'a\  e, 

On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  e\  il. 

Danger  lays  hold  of  any  Support. 
He  that  stands  ujx)n  a  slipp'ry  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  hirn  up. 

Arthur's  pathetic  Speeches  to  Hubert. 
Methinks,  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I: 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness.  By  my  Christendom, 
So  were  I  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 


Have  you  the  heart  ?  when  your  head  did 
but  ake, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows 
('Hie  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me). 
And  1  did  never  ask  it  you  again  : 
And  with  my  hand   at  midnight  held  wur 

head ; 
And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  hea\T  time ; 
Saying,  what  lack  you  ?  and,  where  lies  your 

grief  •> 
Or,  what  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still. 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you  j 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  lo\  e. 
And  call  it  cunning :  do,  and  if  you  will ; 
If  Heaven  be  pleas  d  that  you  must  use  me  ill. 
Why  then  you  must. — W  ill  you  put  out  mine 

eyes  ? 
These  eyes  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
So  much  as  frown  on  you? —  ^ 

A  las !  what  need  you  be  so  boist'rous  rougli  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,'!  will  stand  stone-still. 
For   Heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be 

bound ! 
Nay  hear  me,  Hubert,  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly  :  [you» 

Thrust  but  these  men  away,   and  I'll  forgive 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 
Is  there  no  remedy? 

iluh.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  Heaven !  that  there  were  but  a  moth 
in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair. 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boist'rous 

there. 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 
To  add  to  Perfection,   superjhious   and  sus- 
picious. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 


In  this  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
or  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured  : 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about  j 
Startles  and  frights  consideration  ; 
Makes  sound  opinions  sick,  and  truth  sus- 
pected. 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 
Murderer  s  Look. 
This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed  j 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast. 
Struggling  CoTiscience. 
The  color  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 

Like 
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Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 
News-tellers  on  the  Death  of  Arthur. 
Old  men  and  beldams,  in  the  streets. 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously  : .    [mouths  j 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common   in   their 
And,  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their 

heads. 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's 

wrist ; 
Whiles  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling 

eyes, 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth,  swallowing  a  tailor's  news; 
Who  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet). 
Told  of  many  a  thousand  v/arllke  French, 
That  were  embattled  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 
Another  lean  imwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 
Kings  evil  Purposes  too  servile!//  and  hastily 
executed. 

I  It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
f  By  slaves,  that  take  their  humors  for  a  war- 
j  To  break  into  the  bloody  house  of  life ;      [rant 
\  And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
]  To  understand  a  law  ;  to  know  a  meaning 
j  Of  dangerous   majesty,  when,   perchance,  it 
*  frowns 

More  upon  humor  than  advis'd  respect. 

A  Villains  Look,  and  iviched  Zeal. 
How  oft  tlie  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
flakes  deeds  ill  done !  Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,  and  sigq'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind  : 
Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made  a 

fause, 
spake  darkly  what  I  purposed ; 
Or  turn  d  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 
Or  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words ; 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me 
break  off,  [in  me. 

And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears 
Hypocrisy. 
Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes. 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum  ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
Despair. 
If  thou  didst  but  consent 
To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair. 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thcej  a  rush  will  be  a 
beam  [thyself. 

To  hang  thee  on:    or,  wouldst  thou  drown 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 


A  Mans  Tears. 

Let  me  wipe  oft  this  honorable  dew^. 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeka: 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears. 
Being  an  ordinary  invindation ; 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops, 
This  show'r,  blown  ujj  by  tempest  of  the  soul. 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd. 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbuiy, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby-eyeb 
That  never  siftv  the  giant-world  enrag  d  ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts. 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping.      ' 
Drums. 

Strike  up  the  drums,  and  let  the  tongue  of 
war 
Plead  for  our  int'rest.        -       -      - 

------         Do  but  start 

An  echo  with  the  clamor  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd. 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine;, 
Sound  but  another,  arid  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder. 
The  Approach  of  Death. 

It  is  too  late,  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  tonch'd  corruptibly  ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwell- 
ing house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretel  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Madness  occasioned  by  Poison. 

Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room. 
It  would  hot  out  at  wmdows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosOm, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fir* 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

Poison' d — ill  fare — dead,  forsook,  cast  off: 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  ma\v  ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Thro'  my  burnt  bosom  ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 
And  comfort  me  with  cold. 

England  'invincible,  ifunammo7is. 
England  never  did  (nor  never  shall) 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  It  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we   shall   shock  them : — Nought  shall 

make  us  rue. 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 


-■^■lA^f^ 


§  27.  JULIUS  C7LSAR.    Shakspeare. 
Patriotism. 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me? 
If  it  be  au^ht  toward  the  gfeneral  good. 
Set  honor  in  one  eye,  and  death  i  the  other. 
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And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently: 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honor  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cassius,  in  Contempt  of  Ccpsar.  ' 
I  was  born  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you : 
We  have  both  fed  as  well  j  and  \Vc  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores, 
Cjesar  says  to  me,  "Daf  st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angrv  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?" — Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  1  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow  :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar  d,  and  we  did  \)uffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews  j  throwing  it  aside. 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Caesar  cried,  "Help  me,  Cassius,  or  i  sink." 
I,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anctiises  bear,  so  from  the  waA  es  of 
Did  I  the  tired  Caesar  :  and  this  man     [Tiber 
Is  now  become  a  god  ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body. 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain  ; 
And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  1  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake :  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake ; 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly  ; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the 

world. 
Did  lose  his  lustre ;  I  did  hear  him  groan  : 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  writehis  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas!  it  criec. — "Give  me  some  drink,  Titi- 

nius' — 
As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  this  majestic  world. 
And  bear  the  pahn  alone      \_Shout — Flourish. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout! 
I  do  believe  that  tnese  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honors  that  are  heap'd  on  Caesar. 
Cas.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 
I /ike  a  Colossus  j  and  we  petty  men       [world 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  foult,  dear  Bnitus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,and  Cassar:  whatshould  be  inthatCaesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than 

yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy;  conjure  with 'em, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?  Age,  thou  art  sham'd  : 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,since  the  great  flood , 
.  But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say  till  now,  that  talk'd  of 

Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  man  r 


Cwsars  Dislike  of  Cassius. 

Would  he  were  fatter ! — but  I  fear  him  not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  kno'.v  the  man  1  should  avoid. 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.   He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  thro'  the  deeds  of  men  ;  he  loves  no  plays. 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  nmsit; : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves  j 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 
Than  what  1  fear ;  for  always  I  am  Cassar. 
Spirit  of  Libert  I/. 

I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then  j 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius: 
Therein,ye  gods, you  make  theweak  most  strong; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat ; 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  1  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  ofl"  at  pleasure. 

Ambition,  covered  with  specious  Ilumility. 
But  'tis  a  common  proof, 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
W^hereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face  j 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  imto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend. 

Conspiracy  dreadful  till  executed. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing. 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hide6us  dream  : 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 
Conspiracy. 
O,  conspiracy!  [night, 

Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?  O,  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?    Seek  none. 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability ;     [conspiracy; 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 
Against  Cruelty. 
Gentle  friends. 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully ; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds; 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do. 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage. 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them. 

Sleep. 
Eniov  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber : 
-^  ^  ■  Thou 
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Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men, 
I'herefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound, 

Portias  Speech  to  Brutus. 

You  have  ungcntly,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed  :  and  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose  and  walk'd  about, 
IM using,  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across: 
And,  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me'with  ungentle  looks  : 
Lurg'dyou  further;  then  you  scratch'd  your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  statnp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answcr'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry-  waftiire  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you :  so  I  did ; 
Fearino;  to  strengthen  that  impatience,        [al, 
Wiiicli  seem'd  too  nmch  enkindled ;  and,  with- 
Iloping  it  was  but  an  efifect  of  humor. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  ev'ry  man ! 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape, 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  onyourconditio.n, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.  Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 
Calphurnia  to  Ccesar,  on  the  Prodigies  seen  the 
Night  hefore  his  Death. 
Cal.  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.   There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
ilecounts  most  h6rrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ;    [dead : 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
in  ranks,  and  squadrons,  an(|  right  form  of  war, 
VV^hich  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  liUXjled  in  the  air  ; 
Morses  did  neigh,  antraying  men  did  groan  : 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the 

streets. 
O  Caesar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Ccesar.  What  can  be  avoided, 
W^hose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Ca:sar  shall  go  forth  :   for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Ca?sar. 
Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets 
seen :  [princes. 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
Against  the  Fears  of  Death. 
Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death; 
,    The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
*     Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
'.     It  seems  to  me  most  strange,  that  men  should 
\    Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end,  [fear ; 

iWiil  come,  when  it  will  come. 
Danger. 
Danger  knows  full  well. 
That  Csesar  is  more  dangerous  than  ha. 
We  are  two  lions  litterd  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  niore  terrible. 
Envy. 
My  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

Anto7w  to  the  Corpse  of  Ccesar. 
O  mighty  Casar  1  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?  Fare  tliee  well  I 


His  Address  to  the  Conspirators. 

I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  eke  isranlc: 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Cscsar's  death's  hour  !  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth, as  those  your  words  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard,  [smoke. 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek,  and 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die ; 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Ca.'sar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 
Bevenge. 

Cji?sar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry,  '*  Havoc !"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 
Antony  s  Funeral  Oration. 

Friends,    Romans,   countrymen,   lend    me 
your  ears; 
I  am  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  himl 
The  evil,  that  men  do,  li\'cs  after  them ;    ;, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ;\ 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar  !  The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Cffisar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  imder  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Csesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 
But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rbme, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 
Did  this  in  Ca>sar  seem  ambitious? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,Caesar  hathwept; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
V  et  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Liipercai, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown,  [tious  ? 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambi- 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 
1  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for 

him  ? 
O  judgement,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reasoa! — ^Bear  with 

me; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  CiBsar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 


But  yesterday  the  word  of  Csesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters !  it  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wron",  and Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men  : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong :  I  rather  choose 
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To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  m^^self  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Cffisar  j 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will; 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read), 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's 

wounds. 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood  j 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him,  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
"Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issue. 
4  Plch.  We'll  hear  the  will :  read  it,  Mark 
Antony.  [will. 

jlll.  The  will,  the  will ;  we  will  hear  Ciesar's 
jini.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  1  must 
not  read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Csesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should — O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 
4  Plch.  Readthewill;  we  will  hear  it  Antony; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will;  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  Will  you  be  patient?   will  you  stay 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it.  [awhile? 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honorable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar — I  do  fear  it. 
A  Plch.    They  were    traitors: — honorable 
All.  The  will!  the  testament!  [men! 

Ant. Yov\  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Csesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?    and  will  you  give  me  leave? 
AIL  Come  down. 
2  Pleh.  Descend. 

[//f?  comes  down  from  the  Pulpit. 
Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now. 
Vou  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Coesar  put  it  on; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  theNervii: — 
Look !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  ;— - 
Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd  ? 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how.  the  blood  of  Csesar  follow 'd  it ; 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
Tf  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no: 
Vox  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 
Judge,  O  ye  Gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd  him ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
|:For,  when  the  noble  Ca?sar  saw  him  stab, 
Ungratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms, 
'.Quite  vanquish' d  him :  then  burst  his  mighty 
;  heart ; 

/'  And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
j  Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
'  Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell, 
O,  what  a  ftdl  was  there,  my  countrymen  1 
Tlien  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity;  these  are  gracious  drops. 


Kind  souls!  what,weepyou  when youbut behold 
Our  Ca»sar's  vesture  wounded  ?  look  you  here ! 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  W\\h.  trair 

1  Pleh.  O  piteous  spectacle  !  [tors. 

2  Pleh.  We  will  be  reveng'd  :  revenge ! 
About — seek — burn — fire — kill — slay !  let  not 

a  traitor  live. 
Ayit.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 
stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorabl^e; 
W^hat  private  griefs  they  have,alas !  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it :  they  are  wise  and  ho- 
norable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is : 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend  ;  and  that  they  know  full 
That  give  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him .  [well 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  or  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speecii. 
To  stir  men's  blood;  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know  ; 
Show  you  sweet  Cajsar's  wounds,  poor,  poor 

dumb  mouths! 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Woidd  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  piit  a  tongue 
In  ev'ry  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Home  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
Cercmo7iy  hmncere. 

Ever  note,  Lucilius, 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enibrced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith ; 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle  ; 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades. 
Sink  in  the  trial. 

Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Cas.  That  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  ap- 
pear in  this : 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians; 
Wherein  my  letters  praying  on  his  side, 
Becauselknewtheman,wereslighted of.  [case. 
Brn.Yon  wrong'd  yourself,  to  write  in  such  a 
Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bearhis  comment.^ 
Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cas.  I  an  itching  palm  ? 
You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 
Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  cor- 
ruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 
Cas.  Chastisement! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March 
remember ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice?  What!  shall  one  of  us. 
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That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
Bat  for  supporting  robbers ;  shall  vvc  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ? 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors. 
For  so  much  trash,  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  Roman  ! 

Cas.  Brutus,  bay  not  me, 
I'll  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself. 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Go  to  ;  you  are  not,  Cassivis. 
Cas.  lam. 

Bru.  I  say,  you  are  not. 
Cas.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health — tempt  me  no 
Biru.  Away,  slight  man !  [farther. 

Ca^.  Is't  possible? 
Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares? 
Cas.  O  ye  gods  !  yc  gods  !  must  I  endure  all 
this  ?  [heart  break  ; 

Bru.  All  this!  ay,  more:  fret,  till  your  proud 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I 

budge  ? 
!Must  I  observe  you?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  hiunor?  By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  vour  spleen, 
Tiio'  it  do  split  you  :  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
1  ii  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
\Vhen  you  are  waspish, 
Cas.   Is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Bru.   You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
J^et  it  appear  so ;  make  your  \aunting  true. 
A  nd  it  shall  please  me  well :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas.  You  wrong  me  ev'ry  way — you  wrong 
me,  Brutus: 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  sav  belter? — 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not.  [mov'd  me. 
Cas.  WhenCa?sar  liv'd,he  durst  not  thus  have 
Bru.  Peace,  peace;  you  darst  not  so  have 
Cas.  I  durst  not?  [tempted  him. 

Bru.   No. 

Cas.  What !  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 
Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 
Cas.  Vk)  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
J  jfiay  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for.  [for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry 
\  There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats  j 
/   For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  whid 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; 
;'j  For  I  can  ^aise  no  money  by  vile  means: 
/ 1  By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
!  !  And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,than  to  wring 
'  j  From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash, 
ly  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions,     [Cassius  ? 
Which  you  denied  me :  was  that  done  like 
Should  I  have  answer d  Caius  Cassius  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 


To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces  1 
Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 
Bru.  You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not; — he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back. — -Brutus  liatli 

riv'd  my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 
Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cas.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius,    [come. 
For  Cassius  is  a-weary  of  the  world  : 
HiUed  by  one  he  loves;  brav'd  by  his  brother; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman  ;  all  his  faults  observed. 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn  d,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — ^There  is  my  dagger. 
And  here  my  naked  breast ; — within,  a  heart 
J  Xarer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart: 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar:  for,  I  know. 
When  tliou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius.      [him  better 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger: 
Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  wliatyou  will,  dishonor  shall  be  humor. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb. 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shovvs  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
Whongrief,and  blood  ill-temper'd,vexeth  him? 

/?;•«.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempei'd  too. 

Cas.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?    Give  me 
your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too.  [Emlracing. 

Cas.  O  Brutus ! 

Bru.  What  is  the  matter?  [me, 

Cas.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with 
When  that  rash  humor,  which  my  mother 

gave  me. 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius ;  and  from  henceforth. 
When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  llthinkyotirmotherchides,  anci  leaveyou  so. 


i'«y 


Bru.  O,  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better: — Portia 

Cas.  Ha!  Portia?  [is  dead. 

Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cas.  How  'scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd: 
O,  insupportable  and  touching  loss !—  [youso^ 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence;  [Antony 
And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong— for  with  hec 

death 
That  tidings  came — with  this  she  fell  distract. 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 


Cas.  And  died  so  ? 


Bru. 
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Bru.  Even  so. 

Cas,  O  ye  immortal  gods ! 

\_Entcr  Boy  with  Wine  and  Tapers. 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her — Giv  e  me  a  bowl 
of  wine: 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  [Drinks. 

Cas.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  tliat  noble  pedge. — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wane  o'ers well  the  cupj 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brvitus'  love. 
Opportunity  to  he  seized  on  all,  Affairs. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  j 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

The  Parting  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no;  think  not,  thou  no- 
ble Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.   But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  began  : 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore  ovu'  everlasting  farewell  take  : — 
Forever,  and  forever,  farewell,  Cassius! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cas.  Forever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus  1 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Brii.  Why  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  man 
might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come! 
But  it  sufficeth,  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  knowni. 

Melancholy  the  Parent  of  Error. 

O,  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?  O  error,  soon  conceiv'd. 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 

ut  kill'st  the  mother  that  engcnder'd  thee. 
Antomfs  Character  of  Brutus. 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did,  in  envy  of  great  Caesar; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixt  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man  !" 


§  28.  KING  LEAR.    Shakspeare. 

An  alienated  Child. 
Let  it  be  so — thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower : 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun  ; 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night; 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be  :. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ei  er.  The  barb'rous 

Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 


Be  as  well  nelghbour'd,  pitied,  and  reliev'd. 
As  thou,  my  sometime  daughter. 

Bastardy, 
Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess  ;  to  thy  law 
jMy  services  are  bound  ;  wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom  ;  and  permit 
The  furiosi  ty  of  nations  to  deprive  me,  [shines 
For  that  I  am  soine  twelve  or  fourteen  moon- 
Lag  of  a  brother?  Why  bastard?  Wherefore  base? 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact, 
My  mind  as  gen'rous,  anc!  mv  shape  as  true. 
As  honest  madam's  issue?  Why  brand  they  us 
With  base  ?  with  baseness  ?  bastardy?  base,  base  ? 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  qualitv. 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed 
Go  to  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops. 
Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake? 

A  Father  cursing  his  Child. 
Hear,  Nature,  hear; 
Dear  goddess,  hear  !  yJuspend  thy  purpose,  if 
Thou  didst  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase ; 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honor  her  !  If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen  ;  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to'  her ! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth; 
W^ith  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks  ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 
Mow  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thai^kless  child! 

Ingratitude  in  a  Child. 
Ingratitude!  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous,when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child. 
Than  the  sea-monster ! 

Flattering  Sycophants. 
That  such  a  ?jlave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword. 
Who  wears  no  honesty  I  such  smiling  rogues 

as  these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain 
Which  are  too  intrince  t'unloosc:  sooth  ev'ry 

passion. 
That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels : 
Bring  oil  to  tire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods . 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  ev'ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters ; 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. 

PlaiUf  Hunt  Men. 

— r- ^This  is  some  fellow,  [affect 

Who,   having  been  praisVl  for  bluntness,  doth 
A  saucy  roughness;  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature  :  He caimot  flatter,  he! — 
An  honest  mind  and  plain — he  must  speak  truth. 
And  they  will  take  it  so;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  wluch  in  this 

plainness 
Harbor  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Description  of  Bedlam  Beggars.. 
While  I  may  scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself:  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape, 

That 
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That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man,    [filth ; 
Brought  near  to  beast :  my  tace  I'll  grime  with 
Blanket  my  loins;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots ; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam 'beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices. 
Strike  in  their  num'd  and  mortified  bare  arm, 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms. 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes  and  mills. 
Sometime  with  lunatic  bands,  sometime  with 
Inforce  their  charity.  [pray'rs. 

The  Fault  of  Infrmity  pardonable. 
Fiery?  the  fiery  duke?  tell  the  hot  duke,  that — 
No,  but  not  yet :— may  be,  he  is  not  w?ll : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office,      [selves 
Whereto  car  health  is  bound ;  we  are  not  our- 
When  nature,  being  opprest,  commands  the 
To  suffer  with  the  body :  I'll  forbear ;    [mind 
And  am  fall'n  out  with  my  more  headier  willj 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  soimd  man. 

Unkindness. 
Thy  sister's  naught :  O  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp  tooth'd  unkindness  like  a  vulture,  here. 
l[_Poinfs  to  his  Heart. 
Offences  mistaken. 
All's  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

RisiJig  Passion. 
I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad ; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child;  farewell: 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another. 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood ,  my  daughter. 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh. 
Which  I  must  needs  call  nnne ;  thou  art  a  bile, 
A  plague-sore,  an  imbossed  carbuncle,       / 
In  my  corrupted  blood  ;  but  I'll  not  chide  thee; 
Let  sname  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it; 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot. 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove. 
The  Necessaries  of  hifefew. 
O,  reason  not  the*(|eed  :  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  things  superfluous  : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's. 

Lear  on  the  Ingratitude  of  his  Daughters. 

You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 
As  fall  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both  ! 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger ! 

0  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks !  No,  you  unnat'ral  hags, 

1  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both. 
That  all  the  world  shall 1  will  do  such 

things — 


Wilful  Men. 
O,  sir,  to  wilful  men. 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters. 
Description  of  Lear  s  Distress  amidst  the  Storm . 
Kent.  Where's  the  king? 
Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  element ; 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea. 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main. 
That  things  might  change,  or  cease  :  tears  his 

white  hair. 
Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage. 
Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of: 
Strive  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  outscorn 
The  to-and-fro  conflicting  wind  and  rain. 
This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would 
The  lion,  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf  [couch. 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs. 
And  bids  what  will  take  all. 
■Lear's  passionatcs  Exclamation  amidst  the 
Tempest.  . 
Blow,  wind  !  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage ! 
You  cataracts,  and  hurricanoes,  spout   [bloAV ». 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd 

the  cocks ! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires. 
Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 
Smge  my  white  head  1  And  thou,  all-shaking 

thunder. 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world ! 
Crack  nature's  moidds,  all  germens  spill  at  once 
That  make  ingrateful  man  ! 
Rumble  ihy  belly-full !  spit,  fire !  spout,  rain ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  hre,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription.  Why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure ;  here  I  stand  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man : — 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  joln'd 
Your  high-engender  d  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     O  !  O  I  'tis  foul  J 


What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not :  but  they  shall 

be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.  You  think  I'll  weep ; 
No,  I'll  not  weep: 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping ;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws. 
Or  e'er  I  weep.     O  fool,  I  shall  go  mad. 


Kent.  Alas,  sir !  are  you  here  ?  Things  that 
love  night, 
liOve  not?uch  nights  as  these;  the wrathfij] skies 
Gallow  thi.  very  wanderers  of  the  dark,  [man, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves :  since  I  was  a 
Such  sheets  of  fire,such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder. 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard  :  man's  nature  can- 
not carry 
The  affliction  nor  the  fear. 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods. 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  thou 

wretch. 
Thou  hast  within  thee  undlvulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd-of  justice  :  hide  thee,  thou  bloody 

hand ; 

Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue. 
That  art  incestuous  :  caitiff,  to  pieces  shake 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practis'd  on  man's  lifel   Close  pent-up 

guilts. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 

C  u  These 
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These  dreadful  summoners  grace.  I  am  a  man 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinningJ 

Kent.  Alack,  bare-headed ! 
Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the 
tempest. 


Lear  Thou  think' st  'tis  much,  that  this  con- 

.tentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin :  so  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd. 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.    Thou'dstshunabear; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  raging  sea, 
Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.     When 

the  mind's  free. 
The  body's  delicate ;  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else 
Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude  ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand. 
For  lifting  food  to't  ? — But  I'll  punish  home. 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  such  a  night. 
To  shut  me  out! — Pour  on  ;  I  will  endure. 
In  such  a  night  as  this ! — O  Regan,  Goneril ! 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  g-ave 

all 

O,  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that  j 
No  more  of"  that— — 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyself;   seek  thine 

•own  ease ; 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more — -but  I'll  go  in ; 
In,  boy  ;^go  first.     You  houseless  poverty^ — 
Nay,  get  thee  in.    I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep — 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop  d  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend 

you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ? — O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this  ! — ^Take  physic,  pomp ) 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. ! 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

Enter  Edgar  disguised  like  a  Madman. 
Lear.  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daugh- 
And  art  thou  come  to  this  ?  [ters  ? 

_    -    -    -    Didst  thou  give  them  all  ? 
Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  lighten  thy  daugh- 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir.         [ters ! 
Lear.  Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have 
subducl  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 
Is  it  the  fashion,  that  discarded  fathers 
Shoidd  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? 
Judicious  punishment !  'twas  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

The  Justice  of  Providence. 
That  I  am  wretched. 
Makes  thee  the   happier: — heavens,  deal  so 

still ! 
Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  does  not  feel,    feel_your  pow'r 
quickly; 


So  distribution  should  undo  excess. 
And  each  man  have  enough. 

Patience  and  Sorrow. 

Patience  and  sorrow  strove 

Which  should  express  her  goodliest.  You  liave 

seen 
Sun-shine  and  rain  at  once ;  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  May  :  those  happy  smiles. 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guest  were  in  her  eyes !  which  parted 

thence. 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. — In  brief. 
Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd,  if  all- 
Could  so  become  it. 

Description  of  Lear  distracted. 
Alack,  'tis  he!    why,  he  was  met  even  vow 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea ;  singing  aloud  ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds. 
With    harlocks,    hemlock,    nettles,  '^cuckoo- 
flowers : 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn. 

Description  of  Dover  Cliff. 
Come  on,   sir ;    here's   the   place  : — -stand 
still : — ^how  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  I   [air. 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midvvay 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  :  half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Dmiinish'd  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight:   the  murmuring 

surge, 
That  on  ili'  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high  :  I'll  look  no  more. 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Glosiers  Farewell  to  the  World. 
O  you  mighty  gods  ! 
This  world  I  do  renounce  ;  and  in  your  sights. 
Shako  patiently  my  great  affliction  off*: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  Ofjposeless  wills. 
My  snufl",  and^loathed  part  of  nature,  should 
Burn  itself  out.     If  Edgar  live,  O  bless  him ! 
On  the  Abuse  of  Power. 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  : 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  >  strip  thine 

own  back ; 
Thou  hotlv  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'st  her.    The  usurer 

hangs  the  cozener. 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear  ; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.     Plate  sin 

with  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmys  straw  doth  pierce  it. 
None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none ;  I'll  able 

'em: 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the 

pow'r 
To  seal  th'  accuser's  lips.    Get  thee  glass  eyes; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. 

Cordelia. 
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Cordelia  on  the  Ingratitude  of  her  Sisters. 

O,  my  dear  father  !  Restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  Ups ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made ! 
Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes 
Had  challeng'd  pity  of  them.    Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos'ci  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep,  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick  cross  Hghtning  to  watch  (poor  perdu !) 
Within  this  thin  helm  ?  Mine  enemy's  dog 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that 

night 
Against  my  fire ;  and  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw?  Alack  !  alack  1 
'Tis  wonder  that  tliy  life  and  wiUi  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all. 

Scene  between  Lear  and  Cordelia, 

Cord.  How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  how  fares 
your  majesty  ? 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o' 
the  grave. 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
,Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cord.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know ;  where  did 
you  die  ? 

Cord.  Still,  still  far  wide  ! 

P/iVA-.He's  scarce  awake,  let  him  aloneawhile. 

Lear.  Where  have  I  been  ?  where  am  I  ? — 
Fair  day-light !  [pity 

I  am  mightily  abas'd. — I  should  even  die  witn 
To  see  another  thus. — I  will  not  swear 
These  are  my  hands. 

Cord.  O  \o6k  upon  me.  Sir, 
And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me : 
JNo,  Sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  : 
I  am  a  verj'  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward  :  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
1  fear  I  am  not  m  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this 

man ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful,  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is  j  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Whene  I  did  lodge  last  night.    Do  not  laugh  at 

me. 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cord.- AnA  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear.  Be  your  tears  wet?  Yes,  faith.  I  pray 
weep  not : 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
J  Icnow  you  do  not  love  me  ^  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
You  Kave  some  cause,  they  have  not. 

Cord.  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear.  Am  I  in  France? 

Gent.  In  your  own  kingdom.  Sir. 

L^ar.  Do  not  abuse  me. 

Cent.  Be  comfprted,  good  ipadam :  the  great 
age, 


You  see,  is  cur'd  in  him  :  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in  j  trouble  him  no  more 
Till  further  settling. 

Cord.  Will't  please  your  highness  vyalk  ? 

Lear.  You  must  bear  with  me. 
Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old 
and  foolish. 

Lear  to  Cordelia,  ivhen  taken  Prisoners. 
No,  no,  no,  no  !  come,  let's  away  to  prison : 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage  : 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel 

down. 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness :  so  we'll  live, 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and 

la'ugli 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogaes 
Talk  of  court  news ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them 

too — 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins^  who's  in,who's  out —  ' 
And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies ;  ai)d  we'll  wear  out. 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones. 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 
Edm.  Take  them  away. 
Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense. 

The  Justice  of  the  Gods. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us. 

Edgar  s  Account  of  his  discovering  himself  to 
his  Father,  Isfc. 
List  a  brief  tale: — 
And,  when  'tis  told,  O  that  my  heart  would 

burst ! 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape. 
That  follow'd  me  so  near  (O  our  lives  sweet- 
ness ! 
That  with  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die. 
Rather  tlian  die  at  once  !),  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  madman's  rags  j  to  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dogs  disdain'd :  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father,  with  his  bleeding  rings. 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost 3    became  his 
guide,  [spairj 

Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  de- 
Never  (O  fault!)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him. 
Until  some  half-hour  past,  when  I  was  arm'd. 
Not  sure,  though  hopmg,  of  his  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and,  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage  :  but  his  flaw'd  heart 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support!)        \ 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly. 

I^asi.  This  speech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me. 
And  shall, perchance,dogood :  butspmkyouonj 


You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  sa' 
'"     If  th        ' 
it  in  ; 


Alb.  If  there  be  more,  more  wo. 


to  say 
ful,  h 


lold 


For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edg.  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 
To  such  as  Jove  not  sorrow :  but  another. 
To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more. 
And  top  extremitv. 

U  u  2  VtTliJst 
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Whilst  I  was  big  iti  clamor,  came  there  in  a 

man. 
Who  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
ShimnVJ my abhorr'd society;  but, then,  finding 
Who  'twas  that   so  endur' d,  with  his  strong 

arms 
He  fasten'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As  he'd  burst  heaven ;  throw  him  on  my  father : 
Told  the  most  piteoits  tale  of  Lear  and  him 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd;  which,  in  recounting, 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began    to    crack : — twice    then  the  "trumpet 

sounded. 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd. 

Lear  on  the  Death  of  Cordelia. 
Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl !  O  you  are  men 

of  stones ! 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack. — ^O,  she  is 

gone  for  ever ! 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth  :    lend  me  a  looking-glass ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  lives. 
This'  feather  stirs;  she  lives!  If  it  be  so. 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows. 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O,  my  good  master ! 
Lear.  Pr'ythee  away. — 
A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  traitors  all ! 
I  might  have  sav'd  herj   but  she's  gone  for 

ever ! — 
Cordelia !  Cordelia !  stay  a  little.     Ha ! 
What  is't  thou  say'st ! — Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle,  and  low- 

Lear  dying. 
And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd !  No,  no,  no  life. 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?     O  thou  wilt  come 

no  more. 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never ! 


§  29.  MACBETH.    Shakspeare. 

IVitches  descrihed. 

^What  are  these. 

So  wlther'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  0'  the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on't  ? — Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  l  You  seem  to  under- 
stand me. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Uponiier  skinny  lips : — ^You  should  be  women; 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

MacletKs  Temper. 

^  .        Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  : 

It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  Imman  kindness, 

To  catch  the  nearest  way :  thou  wouldst  be  great; 

Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 

The  illness  should    attend  it.      What  thou 

wouldst  highly. 
That  would  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win. 


Ladi/3Iacheth,  on  the  Neids  of  Duncans  ap- 
proach. 
The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battli^ments.     Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty  !  make  thick  my  blood, 
St0|)  up  th'  access  and  passage  to  remorse; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
The  effect  and  it !  Cometo  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murd'ring  mi- 
nisters, 
Where\  er  in  your  sightless  substances    [night. 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!  Come,  thick 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  Heaven  peep  thro'  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry,  "  Hold !  hold !' 

Macbeth' s  Irresolution. 

If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
It  were  done  quickly:  if  the  assassination  [well 
Could  trammel  uptne  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  hereupon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.  But,  in  these 
cases,  [teach 

We  still   have  judgement  here;  that  we  but 
Bloody  instructions,  which  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :    this  even-handed 
justice  [chalice 

Commends    the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed  ;  then  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.  Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-oft' : 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  ev'ry  eye,   [spur 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — ^1  have  no 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other. 

True  Fortitude. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  manl 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

The  murdering  Scene.     Macl-eth  alone. 

Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand?  Come,  let  me 

clutch  thee — 
I  have  thee  not;  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind;  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat  oppressed  brain? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  1  now  draw— — 

Thou 
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Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses. 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest : — I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before — ^There's  no  such 

thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half 

world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentmel,  the  wolf,  [pace. 

Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  sides,   tow'rds   his 
design  [earth. 

Moves  like  a  ghost — ^Thou  sure  and  firm-set 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for 

fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it — Whiles  I  threat, 
he  lives-—  ^A  hell  rings. 

I  go,  and  it  is  done  j  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  j  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  [^Exit. 
Enter  Lady. 
Ladtj.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk, 
hath  made  me  bold  :       [Hark  !  peace ! 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  giv'n  me  tire: — 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bell-man, 
W^hich  gives  the  stern'st  good  nigh"t.-^He  is 

about  it  :— 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:  I  have 

drugg'd  their  possets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Enter  Macbeth . 

Mach.  Who's  there  ? — what,  ho ! 

Xarfy.  Alack  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 

And  'tis  not  done  :-7Ahe  attempt,  and  not  the 

deed,  [ready. 

Confounds  us  V — hark  ! — I  laid  their  daggers 

He  could  not  miss 'em. — Had  he  not  resembled 

sMy  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  don't. My 

husband  ?  [hear  a  noise  ? 

Mach.  I  have  done  the  deed :— -didst  thou  not 
Lady.  I  heard  the  owls  scream  and   the 
Did  not  you  speak  ?  [crickets  cry. 

Mach.  When  ?  ' 
Ijady.  Now. 
Mach.  As  I  descended  ? 
Lady.  Av. 

Mach.  Hark  !  who  lies  i'  the  second  cham- 
jLa(ij/.  Donalbain.  [her? 

Mach.  This  is  a  sorry  sight ! 

\Looks  on  his  hands. 

Lady.  A  foolish  thought !  to  say  a  soriy  sight. 

Mach.  There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep, 

and  one  cried  **  murder !" 

That  they  did  wake  each  other  !  I  stood  and 

heard  them : 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd 
Again  to  sleep.  [thein 

Lady.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together 


Mach.   One  cried,    '*  God  bless  us !"  and 

"  Amen !"  the  other  ;  [hands. 

As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangmarfs 

Listening  their  fear.     I  could  not  say.  Amen, 

W^hen  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

sl^ady.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply.       [Amen? 

Mach.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Mach.  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry, 
"  Sleep  no  more! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep. 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second; 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast."  [course. 

Lady.  What  do  you  mean  ?         [the  house : 

Mach.  Still  it  cried,  **  Sleep  no  more !"  to  all, 

**  Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep  j  and  therefore 

Cawdor  [more  !* 

Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleq>  no 

Lady.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?  Why, 
worthy  Thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things  :  go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the 
place  ?  '^mH 

They  must  lie  there :  go,  carry  them  j  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Mach.  I'll  go  no  more  : 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady.  Infirm  of  purpose ! 
Give  me  the  daggers :  the  sleeping,  and  the 

dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  Exit* , 

Knocking  ivithin. 

Mach.  Whence  is  that  knocking  [Starting. 
How  is't  with  me,  when  ev'ry  noise  appals  me? 
What  hands  are  here?    Ha!  they  pluck  out 

mine  eyes ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No  ;  this  my  hand  will 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine     [rather 
Making  the  green  one  red. — 
Re-enter  Lady. 

Lady.  My  hands  are  of  your  color ;  but  I 
shame  [Knocks 

To  wear  a  heart  so  white.     I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry.   Retire  we  to  our  chamber ; 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  : 
How  easy  is  it  then  !  Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended — hark  I  more  knock- 
ing :  \_Knock. 
Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  callus. 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers  :  be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Mach.  To  know  niy  deed — 'twere  best  not 
know  myself. 
Wake,  Duncan,  with  this  knocking!  I  would 
thou  could  St ! 
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Macheth's  guilty   Conscience,   and  Fears    cf 
Banguo. 
Enter  Macleth  to  his  Lady. 
Lady.  How   now,  m^/  lord?   why  do  you 

keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ? 
Using  tliose  thoughts  which  should   indeed 

have  died 
With  them  they  think  on?  Things  without 

all  remedy  [done. 

Should  be  v/ithout  regard :   what's  done,  is 

Mad.  We  havescotcnd  the  snake,  not  kill'd 

it;  .  [lice 

She'll  close,  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor  ma- 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the 

worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly.  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy. — Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ^ 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poi- 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy;  nothing    [son. 
Can  touch  him  farther  I 

O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife ! 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo and  his  Fleance  lives. 
Lady.  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eterne. 
Mach.  There's  comfort  yet,  they  areassailable ; 
Then  be  thou  jocund  :  ere  the  bat  hatli  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight;  ere,   to  black   Hecate's 

summons. 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  hh  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  [done 

Lady.  What's  to  be  done  ? 
Macb.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dear- 
est chuck,  [night. 
Till  thou  applaud  the   deed.    Come,  sealing 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale!  Light  thickens;-  and 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  :        [the  crow 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse; 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do 

rouse. 
Scene,  a  Room  of  State.    Banquet  prepared. 
Macbeth,  Lady,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 
Lady.  My  royal  lord. 
You  do  not  give  the  cheer  :  the  feast  is  sold. 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome  :  to  feed  were  best  at 

home; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony; 
l^leeting  were  bare  without  it. 

[^Fhe  Ghost  of  Banquo  fises^  and  sits 
in  Mncbetlis  place. 

Mach.  Sweet  remembrancer ! — 
Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both  ! 

X^n.  May  t  please  your  highness  sit  ? 


^Mach.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  ho- 
nor roofd. 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Whom  I  may  rather  challenge  for  unkmdness. 
Than  pity  for  mischance. 

Rosse.  His  absence.  Sir, 
Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please  it  your 

highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Macb.  The  table's  full !  ^     IStarting, 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  reserv'd.  Sir. 
Macb.  Whore  ? 
Len.  Here,  my  good  lord. 
What  is't  that  moves  your  highness  ? 
Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 
Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 
Macb.  Thou  can'st  not  say,  I  did  it :  never 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me.  '  [shake 

Rosse.  Gentlemen,  rise  ;  his  highness  is  not 

well. 
Lady.  Sit,  worthy  friend  :--my  lord  is  often 
thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth  :  pray  you,  keep 
The  fit  is  momentary  ;  upon  a  thought   [seat ; 
He  will  again  be  well :  if  much  you  note  him. 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ! 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not.— Are  you  a  man  ? 
\To  Macb.  aside. 
Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on 
Which  might  appal  the  devil.  [that ' 

Lady.  O  proj^er  stuff"! 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ;  [Aside, 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O  these  flaws  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?  when  all's  donej 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.  Pr'ythee  see  there  ! 
Behold  !  look !  lo !  how  say  you  ? 

VPointing  to  the  Ghost. 
Why,  what  care  I?  if  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those,  that  we  bury,  back — our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [TAe  Ghost  vanishes. 
Lady.  What !  quite  unmann'd  in  folly? 
Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 
Lady.  Fie,  for  shame  I  [olden  time, 

iliac/;.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gen'ral  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear ;  the  times  have  been. 
That,  when  the  brains    were  out,  the  man 

would  die ; 
And  there  an  end :  but  now  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  Crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools:    this  is  more 
Than  -uch  a  murder  is.  [strange 

Lady.  My  worthy  lord. 
Your  noble  "friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  1  do  forget  : ,     r  •     j 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  wortny  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.      Come,  love  and 

health  to  us  all ; 
Then  111  sit  down :  give  mesOme  Avine,  fill  full : 
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I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss : 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst. 
And  all  to  all. 
Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

[_The  Ghost  rises  again. 

Much.  Avaunt  I  and  quit  my  sight !  Let  the 
earth  hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes, 
Whibh  thou  dost  glare  with  ! 

Lady.  Think  of  this,  good  peers. 
But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Much.  What  man  dare,  I  dare  : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arra'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger  ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble  ;  or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword  ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence !  Why,so — being  gone, 
[_The  Ghost  vanishes. 

I  am  a  man  again. — 'Pray  you,  sit  still. 

\The  Lords  rise. 

Lady.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke 
the  good  meeting 
With  most  admir  d  disorder. 

Much.  Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  sunmier's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?  You  make  me 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe,       [strange 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights. 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Rosse.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

Lady.  I  pray  you,  speak  not  j  he  grows  worse 
and  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him  :  at  once,  goo4-.night : 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 
Attend  his  majesty ! 

Lady.  A  kind  good  night  to  all. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

Mad.  It  will  have  blood,  they  say ;  blood 
will  have  blood  :  [speak  ; 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magpies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.  [forth. 

Witches,  their  Power, 

I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it),  answer  me ; 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches  ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confoimd  and  swallow  navigation  up :  [down ; 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads  j 
,  Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  toundations  ;  though  the 

treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  altogether. 
Even  till  destruction  sickens,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 


Malcolm  s  Character  of  himself. 
Mai.  But  I  have  none :  the  king-becoming 
graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,. stableness. 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them  :  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  in  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  pow'r  I 

should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth, 

3Iacd.  O  Scotland  I  Scotland ! 
Mai.  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak  ; 
I  am  as  1  have  spoken. 
Macd.  Fit  to  govern ! 
No,  not  to  live.—O  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody-sceptred. 
When  shah  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again? 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurst. 
And   does   blaspheme  his  breed?   Thy  royal 
father  [thee. 

Was  a  most  sainted  king ;  the  queen  that  bore 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  ev'ry  day  she  liv'd.     Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evils  tnou  repeat'st  upon  thyself, 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland.  O  my  breast. 
Thy  hope  ends  here ! 

Ma.l.  Macduff,  this  noble  passion. 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,reconciVd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honor.    Devilish  Mac- 
beth, 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  toyvin  me 
Into  his  pow'r ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste :  but  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me  I  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman  ;  never  was  forsworn  ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own  j 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow ;  and  delight  [ing 

No  less  in  truth  than  life;  my  first  false-speak- 
Was  this  upon  myself.     What  I  am  truly. 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command. 
An  oppressed  Country. 
Alas !  poor  country ; 
Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!  It  cannot 
Be  caird  our  jnother,  but  our  grave    where 

nothing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile  : 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent 
the  air,  [se^ms 

Are  made,  not  mark'd  j  where  violent  sorrow 
A  modern  ecstasy  ;  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who ;  and  good  men's 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps,     [lives 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 
Macduff  on  the    Murder  of  his    JVife    and 
Children. 
Rosse.  Would  I  could  answer 
This  comfort  with  the  like !  but  I  have  ^ords, 
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That  woi,^d  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  laich  them. 

Macd.  What  concern  they  ? 
The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief. 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Bosse.  No  mind  that's  honest 
Btit  in  it  shares  some  woe  j  tho'  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine. 
Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 
Rosse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue 
for  ever. 
Which  shall  possess  them' with  the  heaviest 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.         .  [sound, 

Macd.  Humph !  I  guess  at  it.  [babes 

liosse.  Your  castle  is  surpris'd ;  your  wife  and 
Savagely  slaughter'd  j  to  relate  the  manner, 
W^ere,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer. 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 
'  Mai.  Merciful  Heaven  ! — 
What,  man!  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your 
brows ;  [speak. 

Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it 
Macd.  My  children  too  ?  [break. 

Jiosse.  Wife,    children,  sen'ants,  all  that 

could  be  found. 
Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence!  my 
Jiosse.  I  have  said.  [wife  kill'd  too  ? 

Mai.  Be  comforted  : 
Let's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He  has  no  children ! — All  my  pretty 
ones  .•' 
Did  you  say  all  ?  what,  all !  O  hell-kite !  all  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 
Macd.  I  shall  do  so  ; 
But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man  : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me.    Did  Heaven 
look  on,  [dujff. 

And  would  not,  take  their  part?  Sinful  Mac- 
They  were  eJI  struck  for  thee!  Naught  that  I 

am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine,  | 

Fell   slaughter  on   their  souls :    heaven  rest 
them  now ! 
3Ial.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword  -, 
let  grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 
Macd.  0, 1  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 
eyes,  [Heaven, 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue!   But,  gentle 
Cut  short  all  intermission :  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too ! 

Mai.  This  tune  goes  manly. 
Come,  go  we  to  the  king ;  our  pow'r  is  ready ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave  j  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  .the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.    Keceive  what  cheer 

you  may ; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 


Despised  Old  Age. 

I  have  liv'd  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have  :  but  in  their  stead, 
Curses,notloud,butdeep,mouth-honor,breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and 
dare  not. 
Diseases  of  the  Mind  incurable. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd ; 
Plurk  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  5 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Bejlections  on  Life. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to'  dusty  death.      Out,  out,  brief 

candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale. 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fur}'. 
Signifying  nothing. 


§  30.  OTHELLO.    Shakspeare. 
Preferment. 

'Tis  the  curse  of  service ; 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection. 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first. 

In  Dispraise  of  Honesty. 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 
Wears  oul  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass. 
For  nought  but  provender  j  and,  when  he  is 

old,  cashier'd : 
W^hip  me  such  honest  knaves.  Others  there  are. 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty. 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves  : 
And  throwing  but  shows  Oi  ser\'ice  on  their 

lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them  ;  and  when  they  ha^'e 

lin'd  their  coats. 
Do  themselves  homage:    these  fellows  have 

some  soul. 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself. 
For,  sir. 

It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago  : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself ; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty. 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  : 
But  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve. 
For  doves  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  1  seem. 

L»ve 
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Love  the  sole  Motive  of  Othello  s  marrying. 
For  I  know,  lago. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine. 
For  the  sea's  worth. 

Othello  sRelation  of  his  Courtship  to  the  Senate. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors. 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters — 
That  I  nave  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  most  true ;  tme,  I  have  married  her  j 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.  Rude  am  I  in  my 

speech. 
And  little  blest  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  thesearms  of  mine  had  sevenyears'pith. 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have 

us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause. 
In  speaking  for  myself:  Yet,  by  your  gracious 

patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver. 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drugs, 

what  charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withul), 
I  won  his  daughter  with.     ------ 

Her  father, 
liOv'd  me  ;  oft  invited  me ;  still  question'd  me 
The  story  of  my  life,  from  year  to  year ; 
The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,  that  I  have  pass'd. 
I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  tlje  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence ; 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history. 


These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline ; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would   draw   her 

thence ; 
Which  ever  as  sKe  could  with  haste  dispatch. 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse :  which,  1  obsening. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heait. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively:  I  did  consent; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke. 
That  my  youth  suffer'd.   My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 
She  swore — in  faitn,  'twas  strange,  'twas  pass- 
ing strange; 
Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful — 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 
That  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  ; — she 
thank 'd  me  3 


And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  hex. 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 
And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint  I 

snake : 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd; 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 

Perfect  Content. 
O  my  soul's  joy  ! 
If  after  ev'ry  tempest  come  such  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd 

death. 
And  let  the  laboring  'oark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Olympus  high  :  and  duck  again  as  iow 
As  hell's  from  heaven  !  If  I  wen:  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear. 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

A  Lover  s  Exclamation. 
Excellent  wretch !  perdition  catch  my  soul. 
But  I  do  love  thee!  and  when  1  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  qome  again. 

Othello'' s  first  Suspicion. 

Think,  my  lord  !  by  Heaven  he  echoes  me. 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. — ^Thou  dost  mean 

something : 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now—- thou  lik'st  not  that-r- 
WhenCassio  leftmy  wife;  what  didst  not  like? 
And  when  I  told  thee — he  was  of  my  counsel,  - 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing :  thou  criedst 

**  Indeed !" 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together,  . 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit  :  if  thou  dost  love  me 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

Ligo.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

0th.  I  think  thou  dost ; 
And  for  I  kuowthou'rt  full  of  love  and  honesty. 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them 
breath —  [more : 

Therefore,  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the 
For  such  things  in  a  false,  disloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom ;  but  in  a  man  that's  just. 
They  are  close  denotements  working  from  the 
That  passion  cannot  rule.  [heart. 

Reputation. 
•    Goodname,  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jew'el  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  'tis  something, 

nothing ; 
'Tv/as  mine,    tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 

thousands : 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 
Othello's  Soliloquy  after  having  been  worked 
up  to  Jealousy  by  logo. 
This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all  qualilies,  with  a  learned  spirit. 
Of  human  dealings  :  if  I  prove  her  haggard,   . 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dciir  heart 

strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  I  am  black  ; 
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And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have  :  or,  for  I  am  dedin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years :  yet  that's  not  much — 
She^s  gone;  I  am  abus'd;  and  my  relief 
Must  be — to  loath  her.    O  curse  of  marriage ! 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites !  I  had  rather  be  a  toad. 
And  live  upon  the  vapor  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others'  uses. 

Jealousy. 
Trifles  light  as  air 
Are,,  to  thejealou«,  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

The  Tortures  of  Jealousy. 
Enter  Othello. 

lago.  Look  where  he  comes!  not  poppy, 
nor  mandragora, 
'Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday.    - 
■    Oth.  Ha!  ha!  false  to  me?  tome?    [that. 

Jago.  Why,  hew  now,  general  ?  no  more  of 

Oih.  Avaunt !  begone !  thou  hast  set  me  on 
the  rack : 
I  sweaj?,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd. 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little. 

^ago.  How  now,  my  lord  ?  [lust? 

Oth.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of 
I  saw  it  not,  thoiiaht  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me  : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry ; 
i  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips  : 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolefi. 
Let  him  not  know  xi,  and  he's  not  robb'dat  all. 

Jago.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

Oth.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp, 
Pioneers  ami  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known  :  O  now,  for  ever. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  1  Farewell  conterrt  1 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !  O  farewell !  > 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,   and  the  shrill 

trump> 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner  ;  and  all  quality, 
|*ride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! 
And,  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
Th'  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamors  counterfeit. 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone ! 

lago.  Is't  possible,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a 
whore; 
Be  sure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof; 

[^Catchhg  hold  on  him. 
Or  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul. 
Thou  hadst  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

logo.  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  [prove  it, 

Oth.  Make  me  to  see  it ;  or,  at  the  least,  so 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang.a  doubt  on  :  or,  Avoe  upon  thy  life  ! 

lago.  My  noble  lord — 

Oth.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture 
me. 
Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorse  : 


On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate : 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd. 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add. 
Greater  than  that. 

lago.  O  grace !  O  Heaven  defend  me ! 
Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ? 
God  be  wi'  you :  take  mme  office. — O  wretched 
That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice !  [fool, 

0  monstrous  world !  take  note,  take  note,  O 

world. 
To  be  direct  and  honest,  is  not  safe ! 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and,  from  hence, 
I'll  love  no  friend,  since  love  breeds «uch  offence. 

Oth.  Nay,  stay : — thou  shouldst  be  honest. 

lago,  I  should  be  wise :  fbr  honesty's  a  fool. 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

Oth.  By  the  world, 
I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  I  think  she  is  not; 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not; 
I'll  have  some  proof.     My  name,  that  was  as 

fresh 
As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own  face.  If  there  be  cords,  or  knives. 
Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating. streams, 
rU  not  endure  it ! — 'Would  I  were  satisfied ! 
Othello's  Story  of  the  Handkerchief. 
That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give ; 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people ;  she  told  her,  while 

she  kept  it, 
'Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  fa- 
Entirely  to  her  love ;  but  if  she  lost  it,    [ther 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  lather's  eye         [hunt 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  spirits  should 
After  new  fancies.     She,  dying,  gave  it  me ; 
And  bid  me  when  mystate  wouldhave  me  wiv  d. 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  so ;  and  take  heed  oft. 
Make  it  a  darling,  like  your  precious  eye ; 
To  lose't  or  give't  away,  were  such  perdition. 
As  nothing  else  could  matter.— ~- 

^There's  magic  in  the  web  of  it : 

A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  make  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work  : 
The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the 

silk; 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens'  hearts. 

A  Lover  s  Computation  of  Time. 

Wliat  1  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and 
nights?  •    [hours. 

Eight-score  eight  hours  ?    and  lovers'  absent 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight-score  times  ? 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Othello  s  Speech^  after  havingreceived the  Man^ 
date  v)lien  confrmed  in  his  Swspicions. 
Ay,you  did  wish  that  I  would  make  her  turn : 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep: 
And  she's  obedient,  as  you  say — obedient — 
Very  obedient — Proceed  you  in  your  tears. 
Concerning  this,  sir — O  well  painted  passion ! 

1  am  commanded  home  : — get  vou  away  ; 

111  send  for  you  anon. —Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 
And  will  return  to  V^enice — hence,  avaunt  1 

[E.r.  Des. 
Ca&sio 
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Cassio  shall  have  my  place.     And — Sir,  to- 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  tog;ether.  [night. 
You  are  welcome.  Sir,  to  Cyprus — 
Goats  and  monkies  !  [Exit  Othello. 

'His  pathetic  Upbraiding  of  Ms  Wife. 

Des.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  speech 
T  understand  a  fury  in  your  words,  [import  ? 
But  not  your  words. 

Oth.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord;  your  true  and 
-  loyal  wife. 

Oth.  Come,  swear  it ;  damn  thyself  4 
Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils 

themselves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee :  therefore,  be  double 
Swear  thou  art  honest.         *  [damn'dj 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Oth.  Heaven  truly  knows. 
That  thou  art  false  as  hell. 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 
With  whom  ?  How  am  I  flilse  ? 

Oth.  O,  Desdemona,  away  !  away  !  away ! 

Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day !  why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instmment  of  this  your  calling  back,  [him. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me ;  if  you  have  lost 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

OfJi.  Had  it  pleased  Heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliction  j  had  he  rain'd 
All  kmd  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  mv  utmost  hopes ; 
1  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience.     But,  alas !  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow,  unmoving  finger  at — 
O !  O ! 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 
But  there,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my  heart ; 
Where  eithel- 1  must  live,  or  bear  no  life  : 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 
Or  else  dries  up  ;  to  be  discarded  thence  ! 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in  !  Turn  thy  complexion 

there! 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubim; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell !  [nest. 

Des.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  ho- 

Oth.  O,  ay;    as    summer-flies  are  in  the 

shambles. 

That  quicken  even  with  blowing.  O  thou  weed. 

Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  snieil'st  so  SAveet, 

That  the  sense  akes  at  thee ,  'would  thou  hadst 

ne'er  been  born  !  [mitted  ? 

Des.  Alas  !  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  com- 

Oth.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly 
book. 
Made  to  write  whorie  upon !  what,  committed ! 
Committed  !  O  thou  pubHc  commoner  ! 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty,  [ted  ! 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. — ^What,  commit- 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon 

winks : 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets. 
Is  huah'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 


And  will  not  hear  it :  what  committed  I 
Impudent  strumpet  1 

Des.  By  Heaven,  you  do  me  wrong ! 

Oth.  Are  you  not  a  strumpet  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  Christian. 
If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord. 
From  any  other  foul,  unlawful  touch. 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth.  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  shall  be  saved. 

Oth.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Des.  0  Heaven  forgive  us  ! 

Oth.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then ; 
I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. 

Desdemona  s  Faithfulness.  - 

O  good  I  ago. 
What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  for,  by  this  light  of 

heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.     Here  I  kneel^- 

[Kneeling. 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love,  / 

Either  in  discourse,  or  thought,  or  actual  deed; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense. 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form  j 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will — though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement — love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me  I    Unkindhess  may  do 

much. 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.' 

A  Bed-chamber :    Desdemona  is  discoverea, 
asleep  in  her  Bed. 
Enter  Othello,  with  a  Light  and  Sivord. 
Oth.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,my  soul— • 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  1 
It  is  the  cause. — Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood. 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

\^Lays  down  the  Sivord, 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  li^ht,  and  then  put  out  the  light! 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 
Should  I  repent  me ;  but  once  put  out  thy  light. 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excellent  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heal; 
That  can  thy  light  relume. 

\_Sets  down  the  Taper. 
l^Hien  I  have  pl\ick'd  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again ; 
It  needs  must  wither  :  I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree. 

[Kissing  het. 
O  balmy  breath,  thou  dost  almost  persuade      -  . 
Justice  herself  to  break  her  sword !  One  more., 
Be  thus  when  thouartdead,andIwill  kill  thee. 
And  lova  thee  after :  one  more,  and  this  the  hst ; 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  nuist  weep. 
But  theyare  cruel  tears ;  this  sorrow's  heavenly; 
It  strikes  where  it  doth  love. 
Othello's  Confusion  after  having  murdered  his 
Wife.. 
Yes,  'tis  Emilia : — by  and  by— she's  dead. 
'Tis  like,  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death  : 
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The  noise  was  high.     Ha  !  no  more  moving? 
Still  as  the  grave.     Shall  she  come  in  i  wer't 

good  ? 
I  think  she  stirs  a^ain : — no. — ^Wliat's  the  best? 
If  she  comes  in,  slie'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife: — 
\  My  wife !  my  wife!  what  wife?  I  have  no  wife. 

0  insupportable !  O  heavy  hour  ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 

Of  sun  and  moon ;  and  that  the  affrighted 
Should  yawn  at  alteration.  [globe 

His  Love  for  her. 
Had  she  been  true. 
If  Heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world. 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

His  hitter  Remorse. 
Behold  !  I  have  a  weapon : 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh  :  I've  seen  the  day. 
That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 

1  have  made  my  way  through  more  impedi- 

ments ^  '       [boast. 

Than  twenty  times  your  stop. — ^But,  O  vain 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  {o  now. 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd. 
Here  is  my  journey  s  end,  here's  my  butt. 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay'd  ?  'tis  a  lost  fear  j 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires  :  where  should  Othello  go  ? 
Now — how  dost  thou  look  now^?  O  ill-starr'd 

wench ! 
Pale  as  thy  smock  I  when  we  shall  meet-  at 

compt,  [ven. 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurt  my  soul  fromhea- 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.  pold,  cold,  my 
Ev'n  like  thy  chastitj^ —  [girl  ? 

O  cursed,  cursed  slave! — Whip  me,  ye  devils. 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  !  roast  me  in  sulphur! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire ! 

0  Desdemona !  Desdemona !  dead  ? 
Dead?  O!  O!  O! 

His  last  Speech. 
Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 

1  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they 

know  it  J 
No  more  of  that. — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters. 
When  you  shall  these  vmlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me,  as  I  am :  nothing  exteimate, 
I\or  set  down  aught  in  malice  :  then  must  you 

speak 
Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one  wnose  hand. 
Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe  3  of  one  whose  sub- 
dued eyes. 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medecinable  gum.  Set  you  down  this  : 
And  say,  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  Turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog. 
And  smote  him — thus.  \_^Stals  himself. 


§  3 1 .  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  KING 
RICHARD  II.  Shakspeare. 

Reputatio7i. 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford. 
Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  away, 
^len  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
Cowardice. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
Banishment  j  Consolation  under  if. 
All  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  visits. 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens : 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  -, 
There  is  no  vintue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  king  did  banish"  thee ; 
But  thou  the  king :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  say,  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honor. 
And  not  the  king  exil'd  thee  : — Or  suppose. 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air. 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  vvay  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou 
Suppose  the  singing-birds  musicians  ;  [com'st : 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st,  the  presence 

strew' d ; 
The  flow'rs,  fair  ladies ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance : 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Thoughts  ineffectual  to  moderate  Affliction. 
O,  who  can  hold  a  fite  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no !  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 
~  Popularity. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  : 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves ; 
Wooing   poor  craftsmen,   with  the  craft  of 

smiles. 
And  patient  under-bearing  of  his  fortune. 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster  wench  ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  well^ 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee : 
With — **  Thanks,  my  countrj^men,  my  loving 

friends ;" 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 
England. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself. 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war  3 

This 
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This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  j 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Whicii  ser\'es  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  wat'ry Neptune, is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment- bonds; 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 

Grirf. 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  sha- 
dows. 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so  : 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects; 
Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion  ;  eyed  awry ; 

Distinguish  form. 

Hope  deccitfuL 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death, 
who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

The  Prognostics  of  War. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  all  are  wither'd. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  theearth ; 
And  lean  look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change : 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap. 

Richard  to  Englaiid,  o«  his  Arrival. 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in 

meetmg; 
So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 
And  do  thee  favor  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  sense: 
But  let  thy  spiders  that  suck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy  gaited  toads,  li«  in  their  way : 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies: 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flow'r. 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder ; 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sov' reign's  enemies. 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

The  Sun  rising  after  a  dark  Night. 

Know'st  thou  not. 

That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  xmseen. 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here  ; 
But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treasons,  aad  detested  sins, 


The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their 

backs, 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves? 

On  the  Vanity  of  Power y  and  Misery  of  Kings. 
No  matter  where  ;  of  comfort  no  man  speak ; 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  chose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills ;  ' 
And  not  yet  so — for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all,  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death ; 
Aftd  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  covering  to  our  bones» 
For  Heav'n's  sake,  let  us  sit  ujpon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war. 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  diey  have  depos'd ; 
Some  poisou'd  by  their  wives;  some  sleeping 

All  murder'd  :— For  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  kin^, 
ICeeps  Death  his  court :  and  there  the  antic  sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pompj 
Allowing  hirri  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  teav'd,  and  kill  with  looks; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit; 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable  :  and  humor'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  thro'  his  castle  walls,  and,  farewell  king! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  rev'rence^  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while: 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief. 
Need  friends  :  subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king? 

Melancholy  Stories. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire, 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages  long  ago  betid : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief. 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

A  Description  of  Bolingbroke's  and  Richards 
Entry  into  London.      \ 

Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbcokc, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know — 
With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course ; 
While  all  tongues  cried,  God  save  thee,  Boling- 

broke! 
You  wouldhave  thought  the  verywindows  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  youn^  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls, 
W  ith  painted  imag'ry,  had  said  at  once, 
Jesu  preserve  thee !  welcome,  Bolingbroke! 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck. 
Bespoke  them  thus — I  thank  you,  countrymen : 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

Vuch. 
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Duck.  Alas,  poor  Richard !  where  rides  he 

the  while  ? 
York.  As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  pr?.ttle  to  be  tedious  :  [eyes 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 
Did  scowl  on  Richard ;   no  man  cried,  God 

save  him ! 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off. 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience— 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose, 

steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 

melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
Violets. 
Who  are  the  violets  now 
That  strew  the  green  lap  ofthe  new-come  spring? 
King  Richard's  Soliloijuy  in  Prison. 
I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it — yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father ;  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  worldj 
In  humors,  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented 


Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves. 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars. 
Who,  sittng  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame — 
That  many  have,  and  others  rhust  sit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease. 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  prison,  many  people. 
And  none  contented.  Sometimes  am  I  a  king  j 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar  j 
And  so  I  am :  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  msst  when  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again  :  and,  by  and  by. 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  amno  thing. — But,  whate'er  I  am. 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing. 


§  32.  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  KING 
RICHARD  III.  Shakspeare. 

Richard,  on  his  own  Deformity. 
Now  are  -our  brows  bound  with  victorious 

wreaths  3 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments  3 
Our  stern  alarums  changM  to  merry  meetings  : 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grini-visag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled 

front} 


And  now — instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries — 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
But  I,  that  am  not  shap  d  for  sportive  tricks. 
Nor  made  to  court  an  am'rous  looking-glass  : 
I,    that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's 

majesty  j 
To  strut  before  a  wanton,  ambling  nymph  ; 
I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature. 
Deform 'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable. 
That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them — 
Why  I,  in  this  meek  piping  time  of  peace. 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time,  ' 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
And  descant  on  my  own  deformity  : 
And  therefore — since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover. 
To  entertain  these  fair,  well-spoken  days — 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Richard's  Lovejor  Lady  Anne. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  dra^vn 

salt  tears, 
Sham'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  childishdrops; 
^  'Tliese  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear — 
Not,  when  my  father  York  and  Edward  wept. 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made. 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at 

him ; 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child. 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death ; 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep. 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks. 
Like  trees  bedash'd  with  rain  :  in  that  sad  time. 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear } 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale. 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with 

weeping. 
I  never  sued  to  friend,  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing 

words ; 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee. 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue 

to  speak. 

On  his  oivn  Person,  after  Mi  successful 
Addresses. 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 
I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while : 
Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot. 
Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 
I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  lookmg-glass ; 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  taylors. 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body : 
Since  I  have  crept  in  favor  with  myself, 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 

Queen  Margaret's  Execration. 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st. 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends! 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  It  be  when  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  I 

Thou 
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Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog! 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell ! 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mothers  viorab  1 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father  s  loins ! 
Thou  rag  of  honor,  thou  detested—- 

High  Birth. 

I  was  born  so  high. 
Our  aerie  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top. 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Richard's  Hypocrisy. 
But  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  viliany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  holy  writ. 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Clarence  s  Dream, 
Brak.  Whatwasyour  dream,  my  lord?  I  pray 

you  tell  me.  [Tower, 

Clar.  JMethought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy, 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Glo  ster  j 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Vpon  the  hatches ;  thence  we  look'd  toward 

England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times. 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befall' n  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches,      [ing 
Methought  that  Glo'ster  stumbled ;  and  in  fall- 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard. 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

0  Lord !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  my  ears ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  imvalued  jewels. 

All  scatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and^in  those  holes. 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems. 
That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And-mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of 
To  gaze  upon  these  sec.  ets  of  the  deep  ?  [death, 

Clar.  Methoug^tl  had ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air  j 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak,  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  sore  agony? 

Clar.  O  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  of  my  soul !    [life : 

1  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 

W  ith  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,   renowned  War- 
wick; 
Who  cried  aloud — *'  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarencei' ' 
And  so  he  vaaish'd.  1  hen  came  wand'ring  by 


A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  brigiit  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud — ■ 
**  Clarence  is  come,  false,  fleeting,  perjux'd 

Clarence — 
That  stabb'd  me  in  die  field  by  Tewksbury ; 
Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  tor- 
ments 1" 
W  ith  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiewds 
Inviron'd  m(^  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  wak'd  :  and,  for  a  season  after. 
Could  not  believe  but  that  1  was  in  hell : 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  Nomarvel,  lord,  that  it  aflVighted  you; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  O,  Brakenbury,  I  havedone  those  things 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul. 
For  Edward's  sake ;  and  see  how  he  requites  me! 
O  God  !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thoe^ 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 
''Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 
O  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poorchildi'en! 
Sorrow, 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours. 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide 
Greatness,  its  Cares.  [night- 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories^ 
An  outward  honor  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations. 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares ; 
So  tnat,   between  their  titles  and  low  name. 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Duchess  of  York  on  the  Misfortunes  of  her 
Family. 

Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days  I 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  1 
My  husband  lost  his  life  fo  get  the  crown. 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  toss'd. 
For  me  to  joy  and  weep  their  gain  and  loss : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
Clean  overbbwn,  themselves,  the  conquerors. 
Make  war  \ipon  themselves;  brother  to  brother. 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self: — O  prepostermis 
And  frantic  outrage  !  end  thy  damned  spleen; 
Or  let  me  die  to  look  on  death  no  more, 
Deceit. 

Ah !  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes. 
And  with  a  virtuous  vizor  hide  deep  vlcel 
Suhmission  to  Heaven,  our  Duty. 

In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  cidl'd  un- 
grateful. 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  pay  a  debt. 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent; 
Much  more,  to  be  thus  opposite  with  Heaven, 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 
The  Vanity  of  Trust  in  Man. 

O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men. 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God, 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks. 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast; 
Ready,  with  ever}'  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 
Contenipla/ion, 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence, 
So  sweet  i?  zealous  contemplation. 

Descriptior. 
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Description  of  the  Murder  of  the  two  young 
Princes  in  the  Tower. 
The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done ; 
The  most  arch-deed  of  piteovis  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton  and  Forrest  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery. 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs. 
Meeting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion. 
Wept  hke  two  children,  in  their  death's  sad 
story.  [babes!" 

**  O  thus,^'  q\ioth  Dighton,  *'  lay  the  gentle 
•*Thus,  <hus,"  quoth  Forrest,    "girdhngone 

another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms ; 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk. 
Which  in  their  summer  beauty,    kiss'd  each 

other. 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay ; 
W^hichonce,"  quoth  Forrest,  *'  almost  chang'd 

my  mind ; 
But,  O  the  devill" — there  the  villain  stopp'd 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on — "  We  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
1  hat  from  the  prime  creation,  e'er  she  fram'd." 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  re- 
morse : 
They  could  not  speak ;  and  so  I  left  them  both 
To  bear  these  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 
Expedition. 
Come,  I  have  learn'd  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  ser\ator  to  dull  delay ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail  pac'd  beggary  : 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king! 
Queen  Margaret's  Exprolration. 
I  call'd  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen; 
One  heav'd  ahigh  to  be  hurl'd  down  below : 
A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes  j 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;  a  garish  flag. 
To  be  the  aim  of  ev'ry  dang'rous  shot; 
A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breadth,  a  bubble ; 
A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene,  [thers  ? 
Wliere  is  thy  husband  now  ?  where  be  thy  bro- 
Wherebe  thy  two  sons  ?  wherein  dost  thou  joy? 
Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says,  God  save  the 

queen  ? 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee  ? 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  follow'd 
,  thee  ? 

Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art, 
For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow  ; 
For  joytul  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name; 
For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues ; 
For  queen,  a  very  caitiflT crown'd  with  care; 
For  one  that  scorn'd  at  me,  now  scorn'dof  me; 
For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one; 
For  one.commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  w^heel'd  about. 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time : 
Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert. 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 
His  Mother  s  Character  of  King  Richard. 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy : 
Thy  school-days  frightful,  desp'rate,  wild,  and 
furious !  [turous , 

Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  boldj  and  ven- 


Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,    siibtle,  sly,  and 
bloody. 

Hope. 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's 
wings:  "[kings. 

Kings  it  makes  gods,   and  meaner  creatures 
A  fine  Evening, 
The  wedity  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set ; 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 
Day-break. 
Tlie  silent  hours  steal  on. 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 
Richmond" s  Prayer. 
O  thou !  whose  captain  1  account  myself^ 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath. 
That  they  may  crush  do^n  vt^ith a  heavy  fall 
Th'  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries! 
Make  us  thy  mistress  of  chastisement. 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory! 
To  thee  do  I  commend  my  watchful  soul. 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes ; 
Sleeping,  and  waking,  O  defend  me  still ! 
Richard  starling  out  of  his  Dream. 
Give  me  another  horse — bind  up  my  wounds : 
Have  mercy,  Jesu! — Soft,  I  did  hut  dream. 

0  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict 

me ! 
llie  lights  burn  blue — is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear?  myself?  there's  none  else  by. 
Conscience. 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe. 
Richard  before  the  Battle. 
A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bo- 
som. 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons ! 
Upon  them  1  victory  sits  on  our  helms. 
Alarum.     Enter  King  Richard. 
K.  Richard.  A  horse !  a  horse  !  my  king- 
dom for  a  horse ! 
Catesb.  Withdraw,  my  lord,  Fll  help  you 
to  a  horse.  [a  cast, 

K.  Richard.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die : 

1  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him. 

A  horse!  ahorse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

[Exeunt. 


§  33.  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Shakspeare. 
Love, 
Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of 
sighs ; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes ; 
Being  vex'd,  a  sea  nourish'd  with  lovers'  tears^ 
What  is't  else?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 

On  Dreams.  [you. 

O  then,   I  see,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 

In 
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In  shape  no  blgf!;er  tlmn  an  agate  stone 
On  the  "fore-lingcr  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  aloiuies, 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long-  spiriners'  legs; 
■pThc  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasslidppcrs  -, 
Tl'he  traces,  of  the  smalle';t  spider's  web  ; 
Tjie  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams; 
Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash  of  iilwi ; 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  .gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round.  little  worm, 
Priek'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  njaicl : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel  nnt. 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
^^i-nieont  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-iaakers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  niglit. 
Thro'  lovers' -brains,  and  then  they  dreanlof  love; 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  curtsies 

straight ; 
O'er  lawyers  fingers,who  straight  dream  on  fees; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dreaui, 
AVhlch  oft  the  angry  Mab  witii  blisters  plagues. 
Because  their  breatlis  with  sweetmeats  fainted 

are. 
Sometimes  slie  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-jng's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  he  lies  asleep. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
Sometimes  she  drivelh  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats/ 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  fi\  e  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes. 
And,  being  thus  frighted ,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttisli  hairs, 
Which,    once    entangled,    much   misfortune 
bodes.  [backs. 

This  is  the  iiag,  when  maids   lie  on  their 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear. 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This  is  she — 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace; 
Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

jMcr.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams : 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  phantasy  ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woos 
Kv'n  noNV  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  anger'd,  puff's  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-droppiug  south. 
A  JBeauty  dcscrihed. 
O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ! 
It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night. 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  iEihiop's  ear : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear  ? 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 
As  yonder  lady  o  er  her  fellow  shows. 
The  Courtship  hdween  livmeo  and  Juliet  ifi 
the  GardeJi. 
Filter  Romeo. 

Rom.  He  jests  at  scarr,,  that  never  felt  a 

wound—     _  [breaks  ? 

But,  soft!    what  light  thro'  yoiider  window 


It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! 

[^Jiiiiet  appears  above  at  the  fPlvdow 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
M  ho  is  already  siek  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she. 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious  ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  k  ;  cast  it  off — 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing ;  what  of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses,  1  will  answer  it. 
T  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
I'wo  oi' the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  retiirn'^ 
^Vhat  if  her  eyes  were  there,  tliey  in  her  head  ^ 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  these 

stars. 
As  day-light  doth  a  lamp  :  her  eve,  in  heaven. 
Would  thro'  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  smg,  and  think  it  were  not 

nii^ht. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  \ 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  clicek  ! 

Jul.  Ah  me ! 

Rojn.  She  speak? — 
O  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head. 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white  upturned  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
A\  hen  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds. 
And  sails  upon  the  bnsom'of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Komeo,    Itomeo ! — wherefore    art 
thou  Romeo? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.  Shall  1  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at 
this?  [Aside. 

Jul.  'Tis  but  thy  name  that  Is  my  enemy — 


What's  In  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose. 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet : 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title.     Romeo,  doff" thy  name; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myself. 

Horn.  I  take  thee  at  thy  vv*ord  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptiz'd  j 
Henceforth  I  ne^jr  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  be- 
scrcen'd  In  night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 
Iknow  not  ho  v.-  to  tell  thee  who  I  am ; 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself. 
Because  it  Is  an  eneujy  to  thee  j 
Had  I  it  writlten,  1  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred 

words  [sound ; 

QC  that  tongr.e's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the 

Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague?    [like. 

Bom.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dis- 

Jul.  How  cam'st  thou  hither?  tell  me,  and 
wherefore  ? 
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The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  cUmb  ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

liom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'cr- 
perch  these  walls  j, 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out: 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt: 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder 
thee.  C^y^» 

Rom,  Alack  !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thme 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords ;  look  thou  but 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity,    [sweet, 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee 
here.  [their  sight. 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  frorti 
And.  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here  j 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out 
this  place  ?  [inquire ; 

Rom.  By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  ani  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandize. 

Jul.  Thou  know'st,  the  mask  of  night  is  on 
my  face  ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thSu  hast  heard  mc'  speak  to 

ni-ht. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form  ;  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke ;  but  farewell,  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?  I  know  thou  wilt  say  Ay, 
And  I    will   take    thy  word: — ^j'et,    if  thou 

swear'st. 
Thou  mayst  prove  false  ;  at  lovers'  perjuries. 
They  say  .Tove  laughs.     O  gentle  Romeo, 
If-thou  ^ostlove,  pronounce  it  faithfully: 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  else  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond; 
And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  'haviour 

light : 
But  trust  me,  g-entlenian,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be 
strange.  *  [fess, 

I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  con- 
But  that  thou  overheard'st,  ere  1  was  'vv^are. 
My  true  love's  passion  ;  therefore  pardon  me ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  vow. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops — 

Jul.  O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant 
moon,^ 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all-T- 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self. 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  swear :  altho'  I'joy  in  ihee, 
I  have  110  joy  of  thi?  contract  to  night ; 


It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say,  it  lightens — sweet,  good  uight  I 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flow' r  when  next  we 
meet.  [rest 

Good-night,  good-night ! — ^a  sweet  repose  and 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast ! 
Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied^ 
Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to- 
night ? 
Rom.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful 
vow  for  mine.  [quest  it : 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  re- 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 
Rom.  Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it  ?  For  what 

purpose  love  ? 
Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have . 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 
I  hear  some  noise  within  :  dear  love,  adieu ! 

\^Nurse  calls  within. 
Anon,  good  nurse ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.        [^Exit. 
Rom,  O  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afeard. 
All  this  is  but  a  dream  I  hear  and  see ;    . 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial. 
Re-enter  Juliet  above. 
Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good- 
night indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honorable,      [row, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-mor- 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
W  here,  and  what  time,  thou  wjlt  perform  t^e 

rite ; 
And  all -my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 
Andfollow  thee,  my  lord,  throughout  the  world. 
Iffitkin:  Madam!] 

I  came  anon ^But  if  thou  mean'st not  well, 

I  do  beseech  thee — \JVithin:  Madam!]    Br 

and  by  I  come 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief : 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 
Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul. 
Jul.  A  thousand  times  good-night!    [^Exit. 
Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse  to  want, 
thy  light. 

Enter  Juliet  again. 
Jul.  Hist!  Romeo!  hist!   O,  for  a  faul- 
coner's  voice. 
To  lure  this  rassel-gentle  back  again  ! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name,  [mine, 
Rom.  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  naine : 
How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  nighty 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears ! 
Jul.  Romeo! 
Rom.  Madam. — 
Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee  ? 

Rom.  At  thehour  of  nine.  [then, 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  years  tiB 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 
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Rom.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remem- 
ber it.  [there, 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still 
_  forget. 

Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this,      [gone  : 

Jul.  'Tis  almost  morning,  I  would  ha\  e  thee 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird; 
Who  lets  jt  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I  ; 
Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good-night,  good-night!  Parting  is  such  sweet 

sorrow, 
That  I  shall  say  good-night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

[ExU. 
Loves  Heralds. 

Love'^  heralds  should  be  thoughts. 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun-beams 
Driving  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  Love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swiftCupid  wings. 
Violent  Delights  not  lasting. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  (ire  and  powder. 
Which,  as'  they  kiss,  consume. 

Loee rs  Ugh t  of  Foot. 
O,  so  lig^it  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint : 
A  loverjnay  bestride  the  gossamers. 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
Ai)d  yet  not  fall;  so  light  is  vanity. 
A  Lncers  Impatience. 

Gajlop  apace,  \o\\  fiery-footed  steeds. 
To  Phoebus'  mansion,  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phffiton  would  whip  you  to  the  west. 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  imuirdiately. 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night ! 
'['hat  run-aways'  eyes  may  wink  ;  and  llomeo 
Leap  t0  these  arms,  untalk'd  of,  and  unseen ! 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  am'rous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties  :  'or,  if  love  be  blind. 
It  best  agrees  with  night. 

Romeo,  on  his  Banishmeyit.    [death : 

Rom.  Ha!  banishment?  be  merciful,  say 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look  [ment. 
Than  death,  much  more :  do  not  say  banish- 

Fri.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 
^     Rom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona's 

walls. 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence  banished,  is  banish'd  from  the  world, 
And  world's  exile  is  death  ;  then  banishment 
Is.  death  misterm'd :  calling  death  banishment, 
Thovi  cutt'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

l\ri.  O  dcadlv  sin !  O  mde  unthankfulness  ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death ;  but  the  kind 

prince. 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law. 
And  turn'd  that  blackword  death  to  banishment: 
This  is  dfar  mercv,  and  thou  aeest  it  not, 
.  •     "  f 


Rom.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy:  heaven 
is  here  ^ 

Where  Juliet  lives  ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog. 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thin^. 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her. 
But  Romeo  may  not.     More  validity. 
More  honorable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flics,  than  Romeo:  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand. 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips  ; 
But  Romeo  may  not,  he  is  hanished  I    [knife, 
Hadst  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 
But — banished — .to  kill  me  ;  banished  ? 

0  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell; 
Howlings  attend  it :  how  hast  thou  the  heart. 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 

A  sin  absolvcr,  and  my  friend  profest. 

To  mangle  me  Vvith  thapA'ord — Ixmishmcnt? 

Fri.  Thou  fond  madman,  hear  me  but  speak 
a  word.  [ment ! 

Rom..  O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banish- 

Fri.  I'll  give  thee  armor  to  keep  oft'thi»L  word ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Rom.  Yet  banished?  hang  up  philosophy! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  k  prince's  doom. 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not;  talk  no  more. 

Fri.  O  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  -ears. 

Rom.  How  should   they,  when  that  wise 
men  ha\e  no  eyes ? 

Fr'i.  Let  me  dispute  vvith  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Rom.  Tliou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou 
dost  not  feel : 
Wert  U^ou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet,  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished, 
I'hen  miglit'st  thou  speak,  then  might'st  thou 

tear  thy  hair, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Juiu'fs  Chamher,  looking  to  the  Garden. 
Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet  above  at  a  Wi7idow ; 
a  Ladder  of  Ropes  set.' 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  begone?  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate-tree: 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom .  1 1  was  the  lark ,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 
No   nightingale:    look,    love,    what  envious 

streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops; 

1  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die, 
Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it; 

It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 
Therefore  stay  yet,  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone, 
Rom.  Let' me  be  ta'en,   let  me  be  put  to 
death ; 
I  am  content,  so  thoti  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Ti^  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  broVv ; 
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Nor  that  is  rot  the  larlr,  whose  notes  do  beat 
'J'he  vauUy  hciucn  so  high  above  our  heads. 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  will  to  ^o. 
Come  death,  and  welcome!  Juliet  wills  it  so. — 
How  is' t,  m}'^  soul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Juliet's  Ucsolut'wn. 
.    O  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  oft'  the  battlements  of  yoiuh  r  tower;    • 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways;  or  bid  xnc  lurk 
Where  serpents  are;    chain  me  with  roaring 

bears ; 
Or  shut  jne  nightly  in  a  charnel  house; 
O'er  cc^vcr'd  quite  with  dcadmen's  rattling  bones. 
With  reeky  shanks  and  yellow chaplcss skulls; 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud — 
Things  that  to  hear  them  told  have  made  me 

tremble; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 
Juliet'' s  Solilo(jf/i/  on  drinking  the  Potion. 
Farewell — God  knows  when  we  shall  mecl 

again! 
T  have  a  faint  cold  fear  runs  thro'  my  veins. 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life  ; 
I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  niC — 
Nurse ! — what  should  she  do  here? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone: 
Come,  phial — what  if  this  mixture  do  not 

work  at  all  ? 
]\Iust  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  county  ? 
No,  no!  this  shall  forbid.it — lie  thou  there. 

\Pointinfr  to  a  dagger. 
What  if  it  ije  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtly  hathminister'd,  to  have  me  dead ; 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonor'd, 
"Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  ? 
I  fear  it  is:  and  yet,  methinks  it  'hould  not, 
Fo;  he  hath  stiirbecn  tried  a  holy  man  : 
I  will  not  entertain -so  bad  a  thought. — 
How  "if,  when  I  anrlald  into  the  tomb, 
J  wake  before,  the  lime  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redceiii  me?  there's  a  fearful  point ! 
Shall  1  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault,      [in, 
Towhose  foul  mouth  no  healthsomeair  breathes 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Ronico comes? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like 
The  horrible  conceit  of  dt\ath  and  night. 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  phiec — 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where^  forthc^e  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  arc  paek'd  ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  In  e.trrh, 
Lies  fest' ring  in  his  shroud ;  where,  as  thf  v  -•.iv. 
At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort — 
Alack  i  alack  !  is  it  not  like  that  1 
So  early  wakuig — what  with  loathsome  sm<lls : 
And  shrieks  Uke  mandrake^  torn  out  of  the  eait  h . 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  jiukI— 
O!  if  Iwake,  sliall  I  not  be  distraught, 
Invironed  wiili  all  these  hideous  fears? 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers' joints  ? 
And  pluck  the  ihangled  Tybaltfrom  his  shroud  ? 
And  m  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's 

bone, 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desp'rate  briuiis  ? 
O  look  I  methinks  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo  tliat  did  spit  his  body 


Upon  a  rapier's  point! — Stay,  Tybalt,  stay! 
Romeo,  I  come !  this  do  1  drink  to  thee. 

\^She  throivs  herself  on  the  Bed. 

Joy  and  Mirfh  turned  to  their  eontrarias. 

All  things  that  we  ordained  festival, 
Turn  from  their  oHice  to  black  funeral  t 
Our  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells  ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  hynms  to  sullen  dirges  change  : 
Our  bridal  flo\v'rs  serve  for  a  buried  corse. 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrarj'. 
Romeo's  Description  oJ\  and  Discourse  with, 
the  Apothecary. 

Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 

Let's  see  for  means : O  mischief!  thou  art 

swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men. 
I  do  remember  an  apothecar)' — 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells — whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  \yeeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  simples;  meagre  were  hisTooks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones; 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a. tortoise  hung. 
An  alligator  stufTd,  and  other  skins, 
Of  ill  shap'd  iishes  ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds. 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses. 
Were  thinly  scatter'd  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said — 
And  it  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now. 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitJff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
O,  this  >ame  thought  drd  but  fore-nm  my  need  ; 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house: 
Beiny.  holy-day,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. 


What.  h( 


Pi  1)0 


the( 


Juttcr  Jpothccary. 

AjK  Who  calls  so  loud? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man — I  see  that  thou 
art  poor ; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats  :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  j>oison  ;  such  soon-speeding  geer, 
As  will  disjxrse  itstlf  through  all  the  veins. 
Thai  the  lift-wt-ar)-  taker  may  fall  dead; 
And  that  the  tnmk  may  be  discharg'd  of  breath 
As  violently,  as  hasiy  powder  fir'd 
Doih  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have ;  but.  Man- 
tua's law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rum.  Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wretch- 
edness, 
And  fear'st  to  die?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks; 
Need  and  oppression  starvech  in  thy  eyes; 
Upon  thv  back  hangs  ragged  misery ; 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  lavr : 
The  world  ailbrds  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  jx)or,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Ap.  Mv  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Roth.  X  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.   Hut  this  in  anv  liquid  thing  you  will. 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  t^ventv  men,  it  would  dispatch  you  straight. 

Rom.   There  is  thy  gold;  worse  poison  to 
meti's  souls. 

Doing 


Boo  kIU. 
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Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  worid 
Than  these  poor  comiK)unds  that  thou  niayst 

not  sell: 
T  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none — 
Farewell ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  llesh. 
Romeo  and  JParis. 

Par.  Stop  thy  vmhallow'd  toil,  vile  Mon- 
tague; 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  further  than  death? 
Condenmcd  villain  !  I  do  ap[)rehend  thee  • 
Obey,  and  go  with  me,  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom.  I  must  indeed  ;  and  therefore  came  1 
hither. 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desp'rate  man ; 
Fly  hence  audi  leave  me— rthink  u})on  these  gone; 
Let  them  aftright  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  youtli. 
Heap  not  another  sin  upon  my  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fury.     O,  be  gone ! 
By  Heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself. 

Par.   I  dodefv  thy  conjurations. 
And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  m.e?  then  have  at 
thee,  boy.         [Thei/Jig/it,  Paris  falls. 

Par.  O,  I  am  slain!   if  thou  be  merciful. 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.       \^Dics. 

Rom.  In  faith,  1  will : — let  me  peruse  this 
face, 
Mcrcutio's  kinsman,  noble  County  Paris. 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode?  I  think 
He  told  me,  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  so  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  so  ?         "" 
Or  am  t  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ? — O,  give  me  thy  hand, 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  ! 
JRomeos  last  Speech  over  Juliet  in  the  Vault. 

O  my  love!  my  wife! 
Death,   that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy 

breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  acvanced  there. — 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet? 
O,  what  more  favor  can  I  do  to  thee, 
ThanAvith  that  handthat  cut  thy  youth  in  twain. 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 
Forgive  me,  cousin  ! — Ah,  dear  Juliet! 
Why  [Irt  thou  yet  so  fair  ?  shall  1  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous  ; 
And  that  the  lean,  abhorred  monster  keej5S 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour? 
F^or  fear  of  that,  I  will  still  stay  with  thee; 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again;  here,  here,  will  I  remain,  [here 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaids — O, 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest; 
And  shake  tlie  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh.  Eves,  look  your 

last! 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace!  and  lips,  Oyou 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  !« — 
Come,  bitter  conduct!  come,  unsav'ry  guide! 
Thou  desp'rate  pilot,  now  at  once  ruii  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick,  weary  bark ! 


Here's  to  my  love !  O  true  apothecary ! 

[iJriuks  the  Poison. 

Thy  drugs  are  quick. — ^Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

IDics. 

§  34.  TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

Shakspeare. 
Painting. 
Thk  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man; 
For  since  dii^honor  Irathcs  with  man's  nature, 
lie  is  but  outside  :  these  pencil'd  figures  ate 
Even  such  as  they  give  out. 

The  Grace  (fa  Cyclic  Philosopher, 
Immortal  gods  1   I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself: 
(xrant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond  ; 
Or  a  harlot,  for  her  weeping  ; 
Or  a  dog,  that  seems  a-sleeping  ; 
Or  a  keeper,  Avith  my  freedom  ; 
Or  my  friends,  if  I  should  need  'em. 

Amen!  Amen!  so  fall  to' t, 
Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root. 

A  faithful  Steward. 
So  the  gods  bless  me, 
When  all  our  oflices  have  been  opprest 
With  riotous  feeders;  when  our  vaults  have 

wept 
With  drurikxHi  spilth  ofwine,  when  everv*  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  min- 
strelsy ; 

I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock. 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

The  Ingratitude  ofTimoiis  Friends, 
They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice. 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treasure,  can- 
not 
Do  what  they  wovild ;  are  sorry — ^j'ou  are  ho- 
norable— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd — they  know- 
not— ^ 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  well — 

'tis  pity —     / 
And,  so,  intending  other  serious  matters. 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 
A\'ith  certain  half-caps,  and  cold  moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

7'ini.  You  gods  reward  them  ! — 
Pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly  :  these  old  (ellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary : 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy. 
Against  Duelling. 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they 
labor'd 
To   bring   manslaughter  into  form,  and   set 

quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valor;  which,  indeed, 
Js  valor  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world, 
When  sects  and  fact  ions  were  but  newly  born. 
He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe,  and  make 
his  wrongs  [carelessly ; 

I I  is  outfeidcs  ;  to  wear  them,  like  his  raiment, 
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>And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart. 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 

"Without  the  JValls  of  Athens. 
Timons  Execratioyis  on  the  Athenians, 
Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall. 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolves  1  dive  in  the  earth. 
And  fence  not  Athens  I  Matrons,  turn  incon- 
tinent! 
Obedience  fail  in  children  !  slaves  and  fools". 
Pluck  thegrave  wrinkled  senate  from  thebench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads !  to  general  filtiis 
Convert  o'  the  instant,  green  virginity!      ' 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eyes !  Bankrupts,  hold  fast; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
Arid  cut  your  trusters'  throats !  Bound  servants, 

steal! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law!  Maid,  to  thy  master's  bed; 
Thy  mistress  is  o'  the  brothel !  Son  of  sixteen, 
'^ Pluck  the  lin'dcrutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains !  Piety  and  fear. 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth. 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries,  [men, 
And  yet  confusion  live! — Plagues  incident  to 
Y  our  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,ripe  for  stroke !  — Thoii  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners.    Lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth ; 
That 'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive. 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot!  Itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms  ;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leiirosy  ;  breath  infect  breath  ; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison!  Nothing  I'll  bear  firom  thee. 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town ! 
A  Friend J'orsaken. 

As  we  do  turn  our  l)acks 
From  our  companion  thrown  into  his  grave. 
So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away;  leave  their  false  vows  with 

him. 
Like  emj)ty  purses  pick'd :  and  his  poor  self,  • 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  theair, 
Willi  his  disease  of  ali-sluinn'd  poverty. 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. 
On  Gold. 
What  is  here  ?  [go<^s  : 

Gold?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold!  No, 
I  am  no  idle  votarist.  Roots,  you  clear  heavens ! 
Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white; 

foul,  Mr; 
Wrong,   right;    base,    noble;    old,     young; 

,     coward,  valiant. 
Ha,  you   gods  !    why  this  ?    what  this,  you 

gods  ?  why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your 

sides ; 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their 

heads  : 
This  yellow  slave- 
W'lil  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  the  ac- 

curs'd ; 
Wake  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd  ;  place  thie\  es. 


And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  senators  on  the  bench :  this  is  it 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again ; 
She,  whom  the  spitalhouse  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again.  Come,  damned  earth. 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  putt'st 

odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature. 

Ihnon  to  Alcihiad^s. 
Go  on — here's  gold — go  on ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  nigh-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air  :  let  not  thy  sword  skip  one: 
Pity  not  honor'd  age  for  his  white  beard ; 
He  is  an  usurer.     Strike  me  the  counterfeit 

matron; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
Herselfs  a  baAvd.     Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword ;  for  those  milk 

paps. 
That  thro'  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes. 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ; 
But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors;     Spare 
not  the  babe,  [mercy. 

Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their 
Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall  cut, 
xVnd  mince  it  sans  remorse.    Swear  against  ob- 
jects ; 
Put  armor  on  thine  ears  and  on  thine  eyes. 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor 

babes. 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.    There's  gold  to  pay  thy  sol- 
diers : 
Make  large  confusion;  and,  thy  fury  spent. 
Confounded  be  thyself !  speak  not,  begone.     ' 
To  the  Courtezans. 
Consumption  sow  [shins^ 

In  hollow  bones  of  man  ;  strike  their  sharp 
And  mar  men's  spurring.  Crack  the  lawyer'^ 
That  he  may  never  more  I'ahetitle  plead,  [voice,' 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly :  hoar  the  tiamen 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
]>)\\n  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him  that,  his  particvdar  to  foresee. 
Smells   from  the  gen'ral  weal:  make  curl'd- 

pate  ruftians  bald. 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you. 

Timon's  lirfiectiuns  on  the  Earth. 
Tliat  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkindness. 
Should  yet  be  hungry !  Common  mother,  thou. 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle 
Whereof  thy  proud  child, arrogant  man,  is  puft. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue, 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  vcnom'd  worm. 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crispheaven, 
WhereonHyi)erion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine; 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  Jiuman  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root : 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb  ! 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man! 

Go 
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Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,wolves,  and  bears. 
Teem  with  new  nKinsters,  whom  thy  upward 

face 
Hath  to  the  marble  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented ! — O,  a  root — dear  thanks  ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn 
leas,  [draughts, 

Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips  ! 

Timons  Discourse  with  ApemanfAis. 
Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected : 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.  Why  this  spade  ?  this 

place  ? 
This  slave-like  habit?  and  these  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatt'rers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft ; 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.  Shame  not  these  woods. 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatt'rer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  hath  undone  thee :  hingp  thy 

knee. 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  observe. 
Blow  off  thy  cap ;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain. 
And  call  it  excellent.     Thou  wast  told  thus ; 
Thou  gav  st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters,  that  bid 

welcome 
To  knaves,  and  all  approachers :  'tis  most  just 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  hadst  thou  wealth  again. 
Rascals  should  have't.     Do  not  assume   mv 
likeness.  [self. 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  my- 
Apeyn.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being 
like  thyself, 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool :  what,  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?  will  these  moist 

trees. 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out? — will  the 

cold  brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  cawdle  X\\y  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?  Call  the  crea- 
tures 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful   heaven  ;  whose  bare   unhoused 

trunks. 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 
Answer  mere  nature — bid  them  flatter  thee ; 

O !  thou  shalt  find 

Tim.  Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  fortune's  ten- 
der arm  ^  ' 
With  favor  never  clasp'd  y  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thoii,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  pro- 
ceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passiyc  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plung'd 

thyself 
In  general  riot;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  Ipst ;  and  never  Icarn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  follow'd 
The  jugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself. 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary. 
The  nouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts 
of  men 


At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment ; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak — ^have  with  one  winter  s  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare, 
For  every  storm  that  blows : — I,  to  (jear  this, 
Tliat  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burthen. 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance;  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  int.  Why  shouldst thou 
hate  men  ?  [given  ? 

They  never  flatter'd  thee.      What  hast  thou 
If  thou  wilt  curse  thy  father,  that  poor  rag 
Must  be  thy. subject,  who  in  spite  put  stuff 
To  some  she-beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  ro^ue  hereditary.     Hence  !  begone. 
I  f  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  and  flatterer. 

On  Gold. 
O  thou  sweet  king  killer,  and  dear  divorce 

\_Looki7}g  on  the  gold. 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  defikr 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed!  thou  valiant  Mars! 
Tliou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate 

wooer. 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !  thou  visible  god. 
That  solder'st  close  impossibilities. 
And  mak'st  them  kiss  !  that  speak'st  with  every 

tongue,  A 

To  every  purpose !  O  thou  touch  of  hearts ! 
Think,. thy  slave  man  rebels :  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  mto  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  tlie  world  in  empire. 

Timon  to  the  Thieves. 
Why  should  you  want  ?  behold,  the  earth 
hath  roots !  [springs ; 

Within  this    mile    break    forth    an  hundred 
The  oaks  bear  masts,  the  briers  scarlet  hips; . 
The  bounteous  huswife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.  Want!   why 
^want? 
1  Thief.  We  cannot  live  on  grass,  on  ber- 
ries, water, 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim.  Nor  on   the    beasts  themselves,   the 
birds,  and  fishes ;  [con. 

You  must  eat  men.     Yet  thanks,  I  must  you 
That  you  are  thieves  profest ;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes:  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.     Rascal  thieves. 
Heme's  gold:  go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o'  the 

grape. 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  so  'scape  hanging :  trust  not  the  physiciaii ; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob;  takes  wealth  and  lives  to- 
gether : 
Do  villany  ;  do,  since  yon  profess  to  do't. 
Like  workmen  :  I'llexample  you  with  thievcr)\ 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea ;  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun ; 
The  sea's  a  thief,  Avhose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears ;  the  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  gen'ral  excrenient:  each  thing's  a  thief, 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough 
pow'r  V 
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Have  uncheck'd  theft.     Love  not  yourselves, 
away;  [throats; 

Rob  one  another.    There's  more  gold :    cut 

All  that  you  meet  are  thieves :  to  Athens,  go. 

Break  open  shops ;.  nothing  can  you  steal. 

But  thieves  do  lose  it. 

On  his  honesi  Sleicard. 
Forgive  my  gen'ral  and  exceptless  rashness. 

You  perpetual-sober  gods !  1  do  proclaim 

One  honest  man — mistake  me  not — but  one ; 

ISJo  more,  1  pray — and  he  is  a  steward. 

How  fain  woulcl  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 

And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  but  alt,  save  thee, 

I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise ; 

For,  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me. 

Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  ser^nce : 

For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters. 

Upon  their  first  lord's  neck. 

JVrong  and  Insolence. 
No  breathless  wrong 

Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease ; 

And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 

With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 


§  35.   TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

Mcraj. 
^\'iLT  thou  draw  wear  the  nature  of  the  gods  r 
Draw  ncLu-  them  then  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  jjobility's  true  badge. 
Thanks. 
Thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  mind,  is  honorable  meed. 
An  Invitation  to  Love. 

The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush ; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 
And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground  : 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit  ; 
And — whilst   the   babbhng  echo  mocks  the 

hounds. 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  wcU-tun'd  horns. 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  lieard  at  once — 
Let  us  sit  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noise  : 
And  after  conflict — such  as  was  suppos'd 
The  wand'ring  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoy'd, 
When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surpris'd, 
And  curtain'd  with  a  coimsel-kceping  cave — 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  afms. 
Our  pastimes  done,  posi^ess  a  golden  slumber ! 
Whiles  hounds,  and  horns,  and  sweet  nu  lodi- 
Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song  [oas  birds, 

Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Valcy  a  dark  and  melanchohj  one  descrilcd. 

A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is : 
The  trees,  tho'  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss,  and  baleful  misseltoe. 
Hert  never  shines  the  sim ;  here  nothing  breeds, 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
And  Avhen  they  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit. 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes. 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,^s  mai>y  urchins. 
Would  medie  such  fearful  and  confi\SQd  cries. 


As  any  mortal  body,  hearting  it. 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  oi  else  die  suddenly. 
A  Ring  in  a  dark  Pit. 
Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole  ; 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument. 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeki-a 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit. 
Young  Lady  playing  on  a  Lute  and  singing. 
Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue. 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind: 
But,  lovelv  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee ; 
A  craftier  Tereus  hast  thou  met  withal. 
And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off, 
That  could  have  better  sew'd  than  Philomel. 
O,  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands. 
Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute. 
And  make  tiie  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss 
them ;  [life ; 

He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his 
Or  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony. 
Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made. 
He  wovdd  have  dront  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep. 
As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  fi:et. 
A  Lady's  To7igu£  cut  out. 
O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts. 
That  blabb'd  them  with  such  pleasing  elo- 
quence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage ; 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear ! 
A  person  in  Despair  compared  to  one  on  a  Rock, 
&'c. 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Fnviron'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ;        [wave, 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by 
I'.xpecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brini^^h  bowels  swallow  hmi. 
Tears  compared  to  Deiv  on  a  Lily. 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh 
tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks ;  a^  doth  the  honcy-dcu 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almost  withef'd. 
licjlertiom  on  killing  a  Fhf. 
Slur.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  butklll'd  a  fly  ! 

■  Tit.  But  how",  if  that  fly  had  a  fttthcf  an4 

.  ihothv'r! 
'  How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 
'  And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  t^r! 
Poor  harmless  fly ! 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzii^  melody, 
;  Came  here  to  make  us  merry ;  and  thou  Uas't 
1  killdhim! 

;  Revenge. 

Lo,  by  thy  side,  where  rape  and  m-ird»ir  %U  vnh  \ 
'Now  give  some  surauce  that  thf)u;art rt'Aeuge, 

■  Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  vvUeGls ; 
f  And  then  I'll  come,  and  be  thy  wasgoiicr, 

!  And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globe» 
p  Provide  thee  two  proper  palfries,  as  black  as  jet, 
jTo  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  ^wift  away. 
And  find  out  murderers  in  their  guilty  caves : 
And,  when  thy  car  is  loadcn  with  their  h:,Mds, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  waggon  whe<fl 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long; 
Exen  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east, 
i  Until  his  very  downfall  in  the  sea. 
I  §36. 
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§  36.   TROILUS  AND  CHESSIDA. 

Shakspeare. 

Love  in  a  hrave  young  Soldier. 
Call  here  my  varlet,  111  unarm  again  : 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
Tlia't  find  such  cricI  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  master  of  his  heart. 
Let  him  to  field ;  Troilus,  alas !  hath  none. 


The  Greeks  are  strong  and  skilful  to  their 
strength. 
Fierce  to  their  skill  and  to  their  fierceness  va- 
liant; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance ; 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night. 
And  skill-less  as  impractis'd  infancy. 

O  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandams — 

When  1  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  lie  drown'd. 

Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 

They  lie  indrench'd.     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 

In  Cressid's  love  :  Thoxi  an^wer'st,  she  is  fair; 

Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 

Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  ^ait,  her 

voice  : 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse — O,  that  her  hand, 
in  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
W'riting  their  own  reproach  ;  "to  whose  soft 

seizure     . 
The  C3'gnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman !  This  thou 

tell'st  me. 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say  I  love  her ; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balni^ 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given 
The  knife  that  made  it.  [me 

Succcis  not  erpial  to  our  Hopes. 
The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  ail  designs  begun  on  cartH  below. 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness:   checks  and 

disasters 
Grov/  in  the  \'eins  of  actions  highest  rear'd  ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  gram 
Torti\e  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Orb  Degree. 
Take  but  decree  away,  untune  that  string. 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  each  thing 

meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy.     The  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores. 
And  make  a  sop  "of"  all  this  solid  globe : 
Strength  should  ^e  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  shoul4  strike  his  fattier  dead: 
i'orce  sliould  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  arid 

wrong 
(Bctwefn  w^ose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  juatic^ 

too. 
Then  every  thing  inchides  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite; 
And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  make  perforce  a  universal  prey. 
And  last  cat  up  itself. 


Conduct  in  War  superior  to  Action. 
The  still  and  mental  parts. 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 
When  fitness  calls  them  on;  and  know,  by 

measure 
Of  their  observant  toll,  the  enemies'  wdght — 
Why,   this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity ; 
They  call  this  bed-work,  mapp'ry,  closet  war : 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poize. 
They  place  before  his  hand  thatmade  the  engine; 
Or  those,  that  with  the  fineness  of  th<.'ir  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Adversitij  the  Tried  of  Man. 

W^hy  then,  you  princes. 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works. 
And  think  them  shames,   which  are  indeed 

nought  else 
But  the  protraclivc  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  pcrsistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love ;  for  then  the  bold  and  coward. 
The  wise  and  ibol,  the  artist  and  unread. 
The  hard  uad  soft,  seem  all  athn'd  and  kin  : 
But  in  the  Avind  and  tempest  of  her  fVown, 
Distinction,  vv'ith  a  broad  and  pow'rful  fan, 
PufTingatall,  winnows  the  light  away; 
And  Avhat  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself. 
Lies  rich  in  virtue,  and  imminglcd. 

AehUUs  described  ly  Llysses. 
The  great  Achilles — whom  opinion  crowns 
The  siriev/  and  the  fore-hand  ot  our  host — 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  v-orth,  and  in  his  ten^ 
Lies  mocking  our  designs:  with  him  Patro- 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  live-long  day  [cliis,^ 

Breaks  scurril  jests ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Which,  slanderer !  he  imitation  calls) 
He  pageants  us.  Sometime,  great  Agamemndn, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 
And,  like  a  strutting  player — whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage. 
Such  to  be  pitied  and  o'erwrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in  :  and  when  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending:  with  terms  un- 

squar'd. 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon 

dropt. 
Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fuatj'  stuff. 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  prest  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause; 
Cries- — **  Excellent!  'tis  Agamemnon  just  1 
Now  play  lae  Nestor — hem,  and  stroke  thy 

beard. 
As  he,  being  drest  to  some  oration." 
That's  done — as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
Of  parallels ;  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 
Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries — **  Excellent! 
'Tis  Nestor  right  ?  Now  play  him  me,  Patroc- 
Arming  to  answer  in  a  night-alarm."         [lus. 
And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough  and  spit^^ 
And,  with  a  palsy  fumbling  on  his  gorget. 
Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet :'— and  at  t^iis  sport 

Sir 
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SirValordles;  cries — "O!  enough,  Patroclus, 
Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel !  I  shall  split  all 
In  pleasure  of  my  spleen."  And,  in  this  fashion 
All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  e^act. 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce. 
Success  or  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 
Respect. 
I  ask,  that  I  might  weaken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
Modest  as  morning,  when  she, coldly  eves 
The  youthful  Phoebus. 

DoulL 

The  wound  of  peace  Is  surety. 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst. 

Phasure  and  Revetige. 

Pleasure,  and  revenge, 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.' 

The  Subtlety  of  Ulysses,  and  Stupidity  ofAjax. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the 
engendering  of  toads. 

Nf!<t.  Yet  he  loves  himself :  is  it  not  strange? 

Ulys.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-mor- 
row. - 

Aga.  What's  his  excuse  ? 

TJlys.  He  doth  rely  on  none  ; 
Bu4  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any. 
In  will  peculiar,  and  in  self-admission. 

Aga.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fairrequest, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulys.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  reqviest's 
sake  only,  [ness ; 

He  makes  important:  possest  he  is  with  great- 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride  - 
That  q^uarrels  at  self-breath :  imagin'd  worth 
Holds  m  his  blood  such  swoln  and  not  discourse 
That  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 
And  batters  down  himself:  what  fhould  I  say? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,   that  the  death  tokens 

of  it 
Cry,  **  No  recovery." 

Aga.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 
Dear  lord,  go  you,  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
'Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led. 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

Ulys.  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
We'll  consecrate  the  stens  that  Ajax  makes. 
When  they  go  from  Acnilles :  shall  the  proud 

lord  s 

That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam. 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts,  save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself — shall  he  be  worshipp'd 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  jxilm,  nobly  acquir'd  j 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit. 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is,  by  going  to 
Achilles  •- 


That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride. 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  burnf 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him!  Jupiter  forbid  ! 
And  say  in  thunder   **  Achilles  go  to  him."   . 
Nest.  O,  this  is  well  ^  he  rubs  the  vein  of 
him.  ._  ,  \_Aiide. 

JDio.  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  ih'is 
applause !  {Aside, 

Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him  with  my  armed  fist 
111  pash  him  o'er  the  face. 
Aga.  O  no,  you  shall  not  go. 
Ajax.  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheesc 

his  pride  :  let  me  go  to  him. 
Ulys.  Not  for  the  wortli  that  hangs  upon 
our  quarrel. 
•  Ajax.  A  paltr}^  insolent  fellow  ! 
Nest.  How  he  describes  himself!       [^Aside. 
Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ? 
Ulys.  The  raven  chides  blackness.    [_Aside. 
Ajax.  I'll  let  his  hunaors  blood. 
Aga.  He'll  be  the  physician  that  should  be 
the  patient.  [^Aside. 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  iTjind — 
Ulys.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion.  [Aside. 
Ajax.  He  should  not  bear  it  so  j  . 

He  should  eat  swords  first :  shall  pride  carry  it? 
Nest.  An  't  would,  you'd  carry  half.  [Aside, . 
Ulys.  He  would  have  ten  shares.       [Aside* 
Ajax.   1  will  knead  him,  I'll  make  him 
supple.  [him 

Nest,  lie  is  hot  yet  through  warm ;  force 
With  praises  J  pour  in  3  his  ambition's  dry. 

[Aside, 
Ulys.  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this 

dislike. 
Nest.  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 
Dio.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without 
Achilles.  [him  harm. 

Ulys.  Why,  'tis  this  naming  of  him  does 
Here  is  a  man — but  'tis  before  his  face — 
I  will  be  silent.         .  ' 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 
He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulys.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 
Ajax.  A   whoreson  dog!  that  shall  palter 
thus  with  us  1  ' 

W^ould  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  now — 
Ulys.  If  he  were  proud? 
Dio.  Or  covetous  of  praise? 
Ulys.  Ay,  or  surly  borne  ? 
Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-affected  ? 
Ulys.  Thank  the  heavens,  lordi  thou  art  of 
sweet  composure  :  [suck  : 

Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice  fam'd  bejond,  beyond  all  erudition  j 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight. 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  m  twain. 
And  give  him  half:  qtid  for,thy  vigor. 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.  I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdbjh. 
Which,  like  a  boiirn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  :  here's  Nestor, 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times — 
He  musti  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise  3 

But 
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But  pardon,  father  Nestor ;  were  your  days. 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  temper'd. 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

Ulj^s.  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Dto.  Be  rul'd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Ulys.  There  is  no  tarrying  here  -,  the  hart 
Achilles 
Keeps  thicket :  please  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war ; 
Fresh  kings  arc  come  to  Troy ;   to-morrow, 

friends. 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  pow'r  stand  fast. 
And  here's  a  lord  ;  come  knights  from  east  to 

west. 
And  cull  their  flow'r,  Ajax  shall  cojic  the  best. 

Ap;a.  Go  we  to  council.  Let  Achilles  sleep  : 
Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks 
draw  deep.  [_E.veunt. 

An  expecting  Lover. 

No,  Pandarus  :  I  stalk  about  her  door. 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.    O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  gueiiie  swift  traflsportance  to  those  fields. 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver  !  O  gentle  Pandarus, 
FromCupid's  shoulders  pluck  his  painted  wings. 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid' ! 
I  am  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense ;  what  will  it  be. 
When  that  the  wat'ry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  reputed  nectar  ?  Death,  I  fear  me, 
Swooning  destruction  ;  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle  potent,  and  too  sharp  in  sweetness. 
For  the  capacity  of  nu-  ruder  powers ; 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  1  do  fear  besides 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joy«; 
As  doth  a  battle,  -svhen  they  charge  cm  heaps 
The  enemy  flying.         -        -        - 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  fev'rous  pulse  j 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose. 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'rmg    ■ 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Consianci/  in  Love  protested. 

Troilus.   True  swains  in  love  shall  in  the 
^  world  t-o  come  [rhymes. 

Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus  ;  -when  their 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare. 
Want  similes  :  truth  tried  with  iteration — 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon, 
A^sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate. 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre — 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth, 
"A'i  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cite3. 
As  tnxe  as  Troilus,  sliall  crown  up  the  verse. 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Cres.  Prophet  may  you  be  ! 
If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth. 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself. 
When  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of 

And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated" 
To  dusty  nothing ;  yet  let  meipory. 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love. 


Upbraid  my  falsehood !  when  they  have  said— 

as  false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  step-dame  to  her  son — 
Yea,  kt  them  say,  to  .stick  the  heart  of  falsdb. 

hood. 
As  fldse  as  Cressid'. 

Pride  cures  Pride. 
Pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride:  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 
Greatness  contemptible  when  it  declines. 
'Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with 

fortune, 
iMust  foil  out  with  men  too :  what  the  declin'd  is. 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall ;  for  men,  like  butterflies 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer : 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honor ;   but  honor  lor  those  honors 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  and. fa- 
Prizes  of  accident  Jas  oft  as  merit ;  fyor. 
Which  when  they  fall,as  being  slipperystanders. 
The  lo\  c  that  lean'd  on  them  is  slippery  too. 
Do  one  pluck  dovyn  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall. 

Honor :  continued  Act's  necessary  to  preserve 
its  Lustre. 
Time  hath,  my  lord,,  a  ^vallet  at  his  back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great  siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past  j  which  are 

devour'd 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done  :  perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honor  bright ;  to  have  done,   is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail. 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant 

way. 
For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast:  keep  then  the 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons,      [path  j 
That  one  by  one  pursue ;  if  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
liike  to  an  enter'd  tide  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost-— 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fall'n  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on;  when  what  they  do 

in  present,  [yours. 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'er-top 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host,         [hand  : 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the 
And  with  his  arms  outstretch'ci,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer :  welcome  even  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  vir- 
tue seek  [^'it. 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;  for  beauty. 
High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 

kin —  [gawds 

That  all  with  one  consent  praise  new-born 
Though  they  arc  made  and  nioldt  d  thing3  of 
And  give  to  dust,  tljal  is  a  little  gilt,       [past ; 
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More  liujd  than  guilt  «>r  dusted. 
The  prestTit  eye  j)r;i!se>  tlic  prt;sent  object. 
Love  shook  off'  by  a  Soldier. 
Sweet,   rouse  yourbelf;  and  the  weak,  wan- 
ton Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  am'rous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
J3e  shook  to  air. 

Lovers  parting  in  the  Morning. 
Trnih  O  Cressida !   but  that  the  busy  day, 
\A'ak'd  by  the  lark,  has  rous'd  the  ribald  crows. 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no 
1  would  not  from  thee.  f  lon-^er 

Ores.  Night  hath  been  too  brief.  ° 

Troil.  Beshrew  tlie  witch  !  with  venomous 
wights  she  stays, 
As  tediously  as  ItcII  ;  Ijut  flies  the  grasps  of  love 
With   wings    more    momentary    swift   than 
thought. 

Lovers'  FareicelL 

Injurious  time  now,  \vith  a  roWjcr's  haste, 

Crams  his  rich  thievervup,  he  knows  not  how: 

As  many  farewells  as  Le  stars  in  heaven, 

With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd  kisses  to 

.   them. 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu  ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famitfh'd  kiss. 
Distasted  with  salt  of  broken  t«^irs. 
Troilus's  Character  of  the  Grceian  Youths. 
The  Grecian  youths  arc  full  of  quality. 
They're  loving,  nell  compos'd,   with  gifts  of 

nature  flowing,         ' 
And  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise  ; 
How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas  !  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  1  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 
Makes  me  afcard. 

A  Trumpeter. 
Now  crack  thy  limg^,  and  split  thy  brazen 
pine: 
Blow,  \iiiain,  till  t-hy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Oufswell  the  cholic  of  puft  Aquilon  : 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  pour 

blood ; 
Thou  blow's t  for  Hector. 

Diomedes  Manner  of  IValking. 
'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait; 
He  rise*  on  the  toe :  tlutr.  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 
Descriptimi  of  Cressida. 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her 
.,       JiP'  [out 

.Nay,  hei  foot  speaks ;  lier  wanton  spirit  looks 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O  these  encounierers,  so  gUb  of  tongue, 
7  iiat  give  a  coa!>tmg  weleome  ere  it  comes, 
■  And  wide  imrlasp  rhe  tabic-  of  their  thoudit 
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To  ever\'  ticklish  reader !  set  them  down 
I  tor  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 
j  And  daughters  of  the  game. 
I      ^  The  Character  of  Troilns. 

The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight. 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless :  firm  of  word  • 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue- 
Not  soon  provok'd,  nor,  being  pro\-ok'd,  soon 

calm'd  : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free; 
tor  what  he  has,  he  gives;  what  thinks,  he 

shows ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgmentguide  his  bounty, 
^or  dignities  an  impure  thought  with  breath  : 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
lo  tender  objects;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action. 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love. 
Hector  in  Battle. 
I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft> 
Laboring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Grcekish  youths :  and  I  have 

seen  thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  subduenients, 
A\*hen  thou  ba'st  hung  thy  advanced  sword  'i 

the  air, 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 
That  I  have  said  to  some  my  standers-by, 
**  Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life!" 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath, 
Wlicn  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  'hcmni'd 

thee  in. 
Like  an  Olympian  WTestling. 

Achilles  surveying  Ilectot. 
Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his 
body 
Shall  I  destroy  hun  ?  whether  there,   there, 

there; 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name  ; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach,  whcreout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew.    Answer  me,  hea- 
vens ! 
Honor  more  dear  tJiati  Life. 
Mine  honor  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  ; 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  brave  nian 
Holds  honor  far  more  precious  dear  than  life. 
IHty  to  he  discarded  in  War. 
For  the  love  of  all  the  gods 
Let's  lea^e  the  hermit  Pity  with  our  mother; 
And  when  we  have  our  armors  buckled  on. 
The  venom'd vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords! 
Rash  Voivs. 
The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows ; 
They  are  polluted  offerings  more  abhorr'd 
Tiian  spoiled  li^  ers  izjt  the  sacrifice. 
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§37.     Sihasllanand  Dorax. 

Drydek. 
Re-enter  Dorax,  h(U)ing  taken  off  his  Turlan, 
and  put  en  a?i  European  IJatit, 

Dor.  i\  OW  do  you  know  ine  ? 

Sel'.  Thou  shouldst  be  Alonzo. 

Dor.  So  vou  should  be  SebastiaiH 
But  when  Sebastian  qeas'd  to  be  hunself 
1  ceas'd  to  be  Alonzo. 

*SW'.  As  in  a  dream 
I  see  thee  here,  and  scarce  believe  iiiine  eyes. 

Dor.  Is  it  so  strange  to  find  me  Avhcre  my 
wrongs, 
And  your  inhuman  tyranny,  have  sent  me  ? 
Think  not  vou  dream :  Or,  ifyou  did,  mv  injuries 
Shall  call  so  loud,  that  lethargy  should  wake ; 
And  doath  should  give  you  back  to  answer  me. 
A  thou'^and  nights  have  brush'd  their  balmy 

wings          , 
Over  these  eyes ;  but  ever,  when  they  clos'd. 
Your  tyrant  image  forc'd  them  ope  again. 
And  dried  the  dews  they  brought. 
The  long  expected  hour  is  conje  at  length, 
By  manly  vengeance  to  redeem  my  tame  : 
And,  thatonce  clear'd,  eternal  sleep  is  welcome. 

.SV^.  I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  king. 
Whose  royal  oflice  is  redress  of  wrongs  : 
If  1  have  wrong'd  thee,  charge  me  face  to  face  ; 
1  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  soldier.         [uic  ; 

Dor.  'Tis  the  first  justice  thou  hast  ever  done- 
Then,  tho'  I  loathe  this  woman's  war  of  tongue, 
Yet  shall  my  cause  of  vengeance  first  be  clear  : 
And,  honor,  be  thou  judge. 

Seb,  Honor  befriend  ua  both. 
Beware  !  1  warn  thee  yet  to  tell  thy  griefs 
In  tfrnis  becoming  majesty  to  hear: 
J  worn  -'iiee  thus,  because  I  know  thy  temper 
Js  insolent  and  haughty  to  superiors  : 
How  often  hast  thou  brav'd  my  peaceful  court, 
rill'd  it  with  noisv  brawls,  and  windy  boasts ; 
And  v\  iiii  j)a<?t  serv  ice,  nauseously  repeated, 
lieproacli'd  t-vtnx  me,  thy  prince  !  [ward, 

Dor.  And  well  I  might,  when  you  forgot  re- 
Tlie  part  of  Heaven  in  kings  :  for  piuiishmeni 
Ishangnian's  work,  and  drudgery  lor  devils. 
I  nuistand  will  reproach  thtt^  with  my  service, 
'^i'yrant !   (it  irks  me  so  to  call  my  prince). 
But  just  resentment  and  hard  usage  coin'd 
Th'  onwilling  Avord;  and  grating  as  it  is, 
IVike  it,  t'or  'tis  thy  due. 

Sri.  How,  tyrant! 

Dor.  Tyrant!  [backj 

.SV  ^.  Traitor !  that  name  thou  canst  not  echo 
That  robe  of  infamy,  that  circumcision 
ill  hid  btrieath  that  robe,  proclaim  ttkeerraitor : 
And,  if  a  name 
.More  foul  than  traitor  be,  'tis  renegade,  [typant. 

Dor.  If  I'm  a  traitor,  think  and  blush,  thovl 
Whose  injuries  betray'd  me  into  treason, 
Kifue'd  my  loyalty,  unhing'd  my  faith, 


And  hurried  me  from  hopes  of  heaven  to  hell^ 
All  these,  and  all  my  yet  unfinish'd  crimes. 
When  I  shall  rise  to  plead  before  the  saints, 
1  charge  on  thee  to  make  thy  damning  sure. 

Set'.  Thy  old  presumptuous  arrogance  again. 
That  bred  my  first  dislike,  and  then  my  loathing. 
Once  more  be\varn'd,and  know  me  for  thy  kin^. 

Dor.  Too  Avell  I  know  thee,  but  for  kmg  no 
This  is  not  Lisbon,  nor  the  circle  this,  [more 
Where,  like  a  statue,  thou  hast  stood  besieg'd 
By  sycophants  and  fools,  the  growth  of  courts ; 
\Vhere  thy  gull'd  eyes  in  all  the  gaudy  round 
Met  nothnig  but  a  lie  in  ever>'  face  ; 
And  the  gross  flattery  of  a  gaping  crowd. 
Envious  who  first  should  catch  and  first  applaud 
The  stuff' of  royal  nonsense  t  when  I  spoke. 
My  honest  homely  words  were  carp'd  and  cen- 
For  want  of  courtly  style:  related  actions,  [sur'd 
Though  modestly  reported,  pass'd  for  boasts : 
Secure  of  merit,  if  I  ask'd  reward,         [vaded. 
Thy  hungry  minions  thought  their  rights  in- 
And  the  bread  snatch'd  from  pimps  and  para- 
Henriquez  answer'd,  with  a  ready  lie,     [sites. 
To  save  his  king's,  the  boon  was  f>egg'd  before. 

i>eb.  What  say'st  thou  of  Henriquez  ?  Now, 
by  Heaven, 
Thou  mov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  hina. 
Than  all  thy  foul,  unmanner'd,  scurril  taunts. 

Dor.  And  therefore  'twas  to  gall  thee  that  I 
nam'd  him, 
That  thing,  that  nothing  but  a  cringe  and  smile; 
That  woman,  but  more  daub'd  ;  or,  if  a  man, 
Cormptfd  to  a  woman  ;  thy  man-mistress. 

Scb.  All  false  as  hell,  01  thou. 
,  Dor.  Yes  ;  full  ;\s  false  . 

As  that  I  serv'd  fhee  fifteen  hara  campaign*:, 
Andpitch'd  thy  standard  in  those.foreign  fields  : 
By  me  thy  greatness  grew, thy  years  grew  with  it. 
But  thy  ingratitude  outgrew  them  both,   [first, 

Seb.  I  see  to  what  tliou  tend'st ;  but  tell  me 
If  those  great  acts  were  done  alone  for  me  ;    . 
If  love  produ^'d  not  some,  and  pride  the  rest? 

Dor.  Why,  love  does  oil  that's  nobk  here 
below  .^ 
But  all  th'  advantage  of  that  love.was  thine  : 
For,  coming  fraughted  back,  in  either  hand 
'  With  palm  and  olive,  victor)'  and  peace, 
I  was  mdeed  prepar'd  to  ask  my  own 
(For  VioLmte's  vows  were  mine  before) ,: 
Thy  malice  had  prevention,  ere  I  spoke ; 
And  ask'd  me  Violante  for  Henriquez. 

Seb.  I  meant  thee  a  reward  of  greater  worth.. 

Dor.  W'here  justice  wanted,  could  reward 
be  hop'd  i 
Co«ld  the  robb'd  passenger  expect  a  bounty 
From  those  rapacious  hands  wno  strippM  him 
first?  [love. 

Sel.  He  had  my  promise  ere  I  knew  thj 

Dor.  My  services  deserv'd  thou  shouldst  re- 
voke it.  Scb. 
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Seb,  Thy  insolence  hath  cancell'd  all  thy  ser- 
To  violate  my  laws,  even  in  my  court,    [vice  ; 
Sacred  to  peace,  and  safe  from  all  affronts ; 
Even  to  my  face,  and  done  in  my  despite. 
Under  the  wing  of  awful  majesty. 
To  strike  the  man  I  lov'd  ! 

Dor.  Ev'n  in  the  face  of  heaven,  a  place 
more  sacred. 
Would  I  have  struck  the  man  who,  prompt 

bypow'r. 
Would  seize  my  right,  and  rob  me  of  my  love. 
But,  for  a  blow  provok'd  by  thy  injustice. 
The  hasty  product  of  a  just  despair. 
When  he  refus'd  to  meet  me  in  the  field,  [own ! 
That  thou  shouldst  make  a  coward's  cause  thy 

Selj.  He  durst :  nay,  more,  deslr'd  and  begg'd 
with  tears 
To  meet  thy  challenge  fairly ;  'twas  thy  fault 
To  make  it  public  :  but  my  duty  then 
To  interpose  on  pain  of  my  displeasure. 
Betwixt  yovxr  swords. 

Dor.  On  pain  of  infamy 
He  should  have  disobey'd.  [me  : 

Scb.  The  indignity  thou  didst  was  meant  to 
Thy  gloomy  eyes  were  cast  on  mc  with  scorn, 
As  who  should  say, the  blow  was  there  intended  j 
But  that  thou  didst  not  dare  to  lift  thy  hands 
Against  anointed  power :  so  was  1  forc'd 
I'o  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself. 
And  spurn  thee  from  my  presence. 

i)f>r.  Thou  hast  dar'd 
To  tell  me  what  I  durst  not  tell  myself: 
I  durst  not  think  that  I  was  spurn'd,  and  live ; 
And  live  to  hear  it  boasted  to  my  face; 
All  my  long  avarice  of  honor  lost, 
■  Heap'd  up  in  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age ;  ^ 
Has  honor's  fountain  then   suck'd  hack  the 

stream  ? 
He  has ;  and  hooting  boys  may  dryshod  pass. 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  nalced  ford. 
Give  me  my  Ime,  my  honor  ;  give  them  back : 
Give  me  revenge  while  I  have  breath  to  ask  it. 

Scb.  Now  by  this  honor'd  order  which  I 
wear,  [it : 

More  gladly  would  I  give  than  thovi  dar'st  ask 
Nor  sliall  the  sacred  character  of  king 
Be  urg'd  to  shield  me  from  thy  bold  appeal. 
If  I  have  injur'd  thee,  that  makes  us  equal  : 
The  wrong,  if  done,  debas'd  me  down  to  thee. 
But  thou  mtst  charg'd  me  with  ingratitude  5 
Hast  thou  not  charg'd  me?  Speak. 
'  Dor.  Thou  know'st  I  have  :   • 
If  thou  disown'st  that  imputation,  draw. 
And  prove  my  charge  a  lie. 

Seb.  No  J    to  disprove  that  lie  I  must  not 
draw : 
Be  conscious  to  thy  worth,  and  tell  thy  soul 
What  thou  hast  done  this  day  in  my  defence  : 
To  fight  thee  after  this,  what  were  it  else 
Than  owning  that  Ingratitude  thou  urg'st  ? 
That  isthmus  stands  between  two  rushing  seas ; 
Which  mounting  view  each  other  from  afar. 
And  strive  in  vain  to  meet. 
'    Dor.  ril  cut  that  isthmus :   - 
Thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  preserve  thy  life. 
But  to  retrieve  it,  for  my  own  revenge 
1  sav'd  thee  out  of  honorable  malice. 


Now  draw ;  I  should  be  loathe  to  thihk  thou 
Beware  of  such  another  vile  excuse,  [dar'st  not : 

Seb.  O,  patience,  Heaven! 

Dor.  Beware  of  patience  too  ; 
That's  a  suspicious  word  :  it  had  been  proper. 
Before  thy  foot  had  spurn'd  me ;  now  'tis  base : 
Yet,  to  disarm  thee  of  thy  last  defence, 
I  have  thy  oath  for  my  security  : 
The  only  boon  I  begg'd  was  this  fair  combat : 
Fight,  or  beperjur'd  now ;  that's  all  thy  choice. 

Seb.  Now  can  I  thank  thee  as  thou  wouldst 
be  thank'd  :     -  [^Dramng. 

Never  was  vow  of  honor  better  paid, 
If  my  true  sword  but  hold,  than  this  shall  be. 
The  sprightlybridegroom  on  his  wedding-night 
More  gladly  enters  not  the  lists  of  love. 
Why,  'tis  enjoyment  to  be  svimmon'd  thus. 
Go  ;  bear  my  message  to  Henriquez'  ghost. 
And  say  his  master  and  his  friend  reveng'd  him. 

Dor.  His  ghost !  then  is  my  hated  rival  dead  ? 

Seb.  The  question  is  beside  our  present  pur- 
Thou  secst  me  ready ;  we  delay  too  long.  [pose. 

Dor.  A  minute  is  not  mucli  in  cither's  life. 
When  there's  but  one  betwixt  us  ;  throw  it  ii 
And  give  it  him  of  us  who  is  to  fall. 

Seb.  He's  dead  :  make  haste,  and  thoumayst 
yet  o'ertake  him. 

Dor.  When  I  was  hasty,  thou  delay'st  m(? 
longer.  1 

I  pr'ythee  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 
Into  thy  promise  :  for  thy  life  preserv'd, 
Be  kind  :  and  tell  me  how  that  rival  died. 
Whose  death  next  thine,  I  wish'd. 

Scb.  Kit  would  please  thee,  thou  shouldst 
never  know. 
But  thou,  like  jealousy,  inqviir'sta  truth. 
Which  found,  will  torture  thee.  He  died  in 

fight: 
Fought  next  my  person,  as  in  concert  fought ; 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  every  blow  j 
Save  when  he  hea\  'd  his  shield  in  my  defence. 
And  on  his  naked  side  recei\  'd  my  wound  : 
Then,  when  he  could  no  more,  he  fell  at  once. 
But  roird  his  falling  body  cross  their  way. 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  it  for  his  prince. 

Dor.  I  never  can  forgive  him  svich  a  death  I 

Scb.  I  prophesied  thy  proud  soul  could  not 
bear  it. 
Now  judge  thyself  who  best  deserv'd  mv  love. 
I  knew  you  both  ;  and  (durst  I  say)  as  tieavew 
Foreknew  among  the  shining  angel  host 
Who  should  stand  firm,  who  fall. 

Dor.  Had  he  been  tempted  so,so  had  he  fall'n  ; 
And  so,  had  I  been  favor'd,  had  I  stood. 

Scb.  What  had  been,  is  unknown;  what  is. 
Confess hejustly  was preferr'd  to  thee,  [appears: 

Dor.Had  I  been  born  with  his  indulgent  stars. 
My  fortune  had  been  his,  and  his  been  mine. 
O,^  worse  than  hell !  what  glory  have  I  lost. 
And  what  has  he  acquir'd  by  such  a  death ! 
i  should  have  fallen  bv  Sebastian's  side. 
My  corpse  had  been  tfie  bulwark  of  my  king; 
His  glorious  end  was  a  patch'd  work  of  fate, 
111  sorted  with  a  soft  efieminate  life  : 
It  suited  better  with  my  life  than  his 
So  to  have  djed  :  mine  had  been  of  a  piece. 
Spent  in  your  service,  dying  at  your  fcf  t. 

Selc 
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Seb.  The  more  effeminate  and  soft  his  life. 
The  more  his  fame,  to  struggle  to  the  field. 
And  meet  his  glorious  fate:,  confess,  proud 

spirit 
(For  I  will  have  it  from  thy  very  mouth). 
That  better  he  deserv'd  my  love  tlian  thou. 

Dor.  O,  whither  wouldst  thou  drive. me?  I 
must  grant. 
Yes,  I  must  grant,  but  with  a  swelHngsoiil, 
Henriquez  had  your  love  with  more  desert : 
Foryou  he  fought  and  died:  I  foughtagainstyou: 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  bloody  field     - 
Hunted  your  sacred  life ;  which  that  I  miss'd 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate. 
Not  of  my  soul  j  my  soul 's  a  regicide. 

6"^^.  Thou  might'st  have  given  it  a  more 
gentle  name : 
Thou  meant'st  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king. 
Speak,  didst  thou  not,  Alonzo  ? 

Dor.  Can  I  speak  ? 
Alas  !  I  cannot  answer  to  Alonzo : 
No,  Dorax  cannot  answer  to  Alonzo  ; 
Alonzo  was  too  kind  a  name  for  me,      [arms, 
Then,  wheji  I  fouglit  and  conquer  d  with  your 
In  that  blest  age  I  was  the  man  you  nam'd : 
Till  rage  and  pride  debas'd  me  intoDoriax  ; 
And  lost,  like  Lucifer,  my  name  above,    [rax. 

Seb.  Yet  twice  this  day  1  owM  my  life  to  Do- 
Dor.  I  sav'd  you  but  to  kill  you  :  there's  my 
•     grief.  [repent: 

Seb.  Nay,  if  thon  canst  be  o;riev'd,  thou  canst 

Thou  couldst   not  be   a  villain,    tho'    thou 

wouldst:  [err'd: 

Thou  own'st  too  much  in  owning  thou  hast 

And  I  too  little,  who  provok'd  thy  crime. 

Dor.  O,  stop  this  headlong  torrent  of  your 
It  comes  too  fast  upon  a  feeble  soul,  [goodness; 
Half  drown'd  in  tears  before;  spare  my  confu- 
sion. 
For  pity  spare,  and  say  not,  first  you  err'd. 
Toryetl  have  notdar'd, through  gitiltandsliame. 
To  throw  myself  beneath  your  royal  feet. 
Now  spurn  this  rebel,  this  proud  renegade  ; 
*Tisjust  you  should,  nor  will  1  more  complain. 

S^b.  Indeed  thou  shouldst  not  ask  forgive- 
,ness  first. 
But  thou  prevent'st  me  still  in  all  that's  noble. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  thee  np  with  better  news  : 
Thy  Violante's  heart  was  ever  thine  ; 
Compell'd  to  wed,  becar.se  she  was  my  ward, 
Her  soul  was  absent  when  she  gave  her  hand  : 
Nor  could  my  threats,  or  his  pursuing  court- 
ship. 
Effect  the  consummation  of  his  love : 
So  still  indulging  tears,  she  pines  for  thee, 
A  widow  ancl  a  maid. 

Dor.  Have  I  been  cursing  Heaven,  while 
Heaven  bless'd  me! 
I  shall  run  mad  with  ecstasy  of  joy  : 
What,  in  one  moment  to  be  reconcil'd 
To  Heaven,  and  to  my  king,  and  to  my  love  : 
But  pity  is  my  friend,  and  stops  me  short. 
For  my  unhappy  rival.     Popr  Henriquez'! 

Seb.  Art  thou  so  generous  too,  to  pity  him  ?, 
•  Nay,  then  1  was  unjust  to  love  him  better.     • 
'  Here  let  me  ever  hold  thee  in  my  arms  ;' 
And  all  our  quarreln  be  but  such  as  these. 


Who  shall  love  best  and  closest  shall  embrace : 
Be  what  Henriquez  was — be  my  Alonzo. 
Dor.What,  My  Alonzo,  said  you?  my  Alonzo,! 
Let  my  tears  thank  you,  for  1  cannot  speak ; 
And  if  I  could,  [as  mine. 

Words  were  not  made  to  vent  such  thoughts 
Seb.  Thou  canst  not  speak,  and  I  can  ne'er 
be  silent. 
Some  strange  reverse  of  fate  must  sure  attend 
This  vast  profusion,  this  extravagance 
Of  Heaven  to  bless  me  thus.  'Tis  gold  so  pure. 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp  without  allay. 
Be  kind,  ye  pow'rs,  and  take  but  half  away : 
With  ease  the  gifts  of  fortime  I  resign  : 
But  let  my  love  and  friend  be  ever  mine. 


§  28.     Antony  and  Ventidius. 

Dryden". 

Ant.  They  tell  me  'tis  my  birth-day;  and 
I'll  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness.  [breath- 

'Tis  what  the  day  deserves  which  gave  me 
Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  skies;  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd. 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent,  and  then-  cast 

downwards 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar? 

Vent,  ^side.]  On  my  soul 
'Tis  mournful,  wondrous  mOurnful ! 

Ant.  Count  thy  gains ; 
Now,  Antony,  wouldst  thou  he  born  for  thisf 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  devouring  youth 
Hast  starv'd  thy  wanting  age. 

Fcnf.  [/4iidf:']  How  sorrow  shakes  him  ! 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  th'  roots. 
And  on  the  ground  extends  tlie  noble  ruin. 

Ant.  [^Having  thrown  himself  down.^ 
Lie  there,  thou  shadow  of  an  emperor ; 
The  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now :  now  it  contains  thee ; 
Some  few  days  hence  and  then  'twill  be  too 

large. 
When  thou  'rt  contracted  in  thy  narrow  um. 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes  :  then  Octavia 
(For  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it), 
Octavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own. 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widow'd  hand  to  Caesar. 
Cx'sar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  will  weep, 
To  see  his  rival  of  the  universe  [on't. 

Lie  still  and  peaceful  there.    I'll  think  no  more 
Give  me  some  music ;  look  that  it  be  sad  ; 
I'll  sooth  my  melancholy,  till  I  swell 

And  burst  myself  with  sighing 

'Tis  somewhat  to  my  humor.     Stay,  I  fancy 
I'm  now  turn'd  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all;    • 
Live  in  a  sliady  forest's  sylvan  scene ; 
litretch'd  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak, 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark. 
And  look  just  of  a  piece  as  I  grew  from  it: 
My  uncomb'd  locks,  matted  like  misletoe. 
Hang  o'er  my  hoary  face ;  a  murm'rihg  brook 
Runs  at  my  foot 

Fent.  Methinks,  I  fancy 
Myself  there  too. 

Ant.  The  herd  come  jumping  by  me. 
And  fearlessquenchtheir.thirst  while  I  look  on, 
'  ■     •     ■-     And 
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And  take  me  for  their  fellow-citizen. 
More  of  this  image,  more ;  it  lulls  my  thoudits. 
I'enL  I  must  disturb  him :   I  can  hold  no 
longer.  [Stands  he/ore  him. 

Ant.  {^Starting  up,']  Art  thou  Ventidius  ? 
Feni.  Are  you  Antony  ? 
I'm  liker  what  I  was,  than  pa  to  him 
When  that  I  left  you  last. 
Ani.  I'm  angry. 
rent.  So  am  I . 

Ant.  I  would  be  private  :  leave  nie. 
Venf.  Sir,  1  love  you, 
And  therefore  will  noi  leave  y#  i. 

Ant.  Will  not  leave  me?    '  [am  I  ? 

Where  have  you  learnt  that  answer!     Who 
Vent.  My  eniperor:   the  man  I  love  next 
Heaven. 
If  I  said  more,  I  think  'twere  scarce  a  sin  : 
You're  all  that's  good  and  godlike. 

Ant.  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me  then  ? 
Fent.  'Tvvas  too  presuming 
To  say  I  would  not :  but  I  dare  not  leave  you  j 
And  tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  me  hence 
So  soon,  when  1  so  fir  have  come  to  see  you. 

y^w/f.Nowthou  hast,  seen  me,artthousatisfied? 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  hast  beheld  enough ; 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

Fent.  Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew, 
I  have  not  wept  these  forty  years  ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes  ; 
I  cannot  help  her  softness,  [man  !  he  weeps ! 
Ant.  By  Heaven  he  weeps,  p»or  good  old 
The  big  round  drops  course  one  another  down 
Tlie  furrows  of  his  cheeks.  Stop  'em,  Ventidius, 
Or  shall  I  blush  to  death  ;  they  set  my  shame. 
That  caus'd  'em,  full  before  me. 

Feni.  I'll  do  my  best.  [friends  ; 

Ant.  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of 

See,  I  have  caught  it  too.    Believe  nie,  'tis  not 

For  my  own  griefs,  but  thine, — nay,  father — 

Fent.  Emperor ! 

Ant.  Emperor !  why  that's  the  sty]  e  of  victory . 
The  conqu'ringsoldier,  red  withunfeh  wounds, 
Salutes  his  general,  so :  but  never  more 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my  cars. 
Fent.  I  warrant  you. 
Ant.  Actium,  Actium!  O  — ■ 
Fent.  It  sits  too  near  you.  [day  -, 

Ant.  Here,  licre  it  lies;  a  lump  of  lead  by 
And  in  my  short,  distracted,  nightly  slumbers. 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams. 
Fent.  Out  with  it :  give  it  vent. 
Ant.  Urge  not  my  shame — 
I  lost  a  battle 

Fent.  So  has  Julius  done.       f  thou  think *st ; 
Ant,  Thou  favor  St  toe,  and  speak *st  not  half 
^or  Julius  fought  it  out,  and  lost  it  fairly : 

But  Antony 

Fent.  Nay,  stop  not. 
Ant.  Antony — 
(Well,  thou  wilt  have  It)— like  a  coward  fled, 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  foiight  j  fled  first,  Ven- 
tidius. 
Thou  long'st  to  curse  me,  and  1  give  thee  leave. 
1  know  thou  caiuVt  prepar'd  to  rail. 
Fent.  I  did-  . 


Ant.  I'll  help  thee— 1  have  been  a  man,  Ven- 
tidius. 
Fent.  Yes,  and  a  brave  one :  but— — 
Ant.  I  know  thy  meaning. 
But  I  have  lost  my  reason,  nave  disgrac'd 
The  name  of  soldier,  with  inglorious  ease. 
In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honors 
Sat  still,  and  saw  it  prest  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo'd  it. 
And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripen  d  years. 
When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  mv  triumphs  ; 
The  wish  ot  nations,  and  the  willing  world 
Ileceiv'd  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace. 
I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  belov'd. 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me  ;  till  I  took  pains. 
And  work'd  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from 

me. 
And  turn'd  her  loose  :  yet  still  she  came  again. 
My  careless  days  and  my  luxurious  nights 
At  lengtli  have  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  gone; 
Gone,gonc,  divorc'd  for  ever !  Help  me,  soldier. 
To  curse  this  madman,  this  industrious  fool. 
Who  labor'd  to  be  wretched.    Pr'ythee  curse 
Fent.  No.  [me. 

A7it. Why} 

Fent.  You  arc  too  sensible  already  [ings. 
Of  what  you've  done,  too  conscious  oTyour  fail- 
And  like  a  scoq)ion,  whipt  by  others  first 
To  fury,  sting  yourself  in  mad  revenge. 
I  would  bring  balm,  and  pour  it  in  your  woimds. 
Cure  your  distemper'd  mind,  and  heal  your 
Ant.  I  know  thou  wouldst.  [fortunes. 

Fnit.  I  will. 
Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Pmt.  You  laugh. 
Ant.  I  do,  to  see  officious  love 
Give  cordials  to  the  dead. 

Fent.  You  would  be  lost  then ! 
Ant.  I  am. 

Fent.  I  say  you  are  not.     Try  your  fortune. 
Ant.  I  have  to  *th'  utmost.     Dost  thou  think 
me  desperate 
Without  just  cause?  No,  when  I  found  all  lost 
Beyond  repair,  I  hid  me  from  the  world. 
And  learnt  to  scorn  it  here  j  which  now  I  do 
So  heartily,  I  think  it  is  not  worth 
The  cost  of  keeping. 

Fent.  Ca;sar  thinks  not  so  : 
He'll  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  could  not  take. 
You  would  be  kill'd  like  TuUy,  would  you  ?  Do 
I  Hold  out  your  throat  to  CsEsar,  and  die  tamely- 
Ant.  No,  I  can  kill  myself  3  and  so  resolve. 
Fen^.  I  can  die  with  you  too,  when  time 
shall  serve  : 
But  fortune  calls  upon  us  now  to  live. 
To  fight,  to  conquer. 

Ant.  Sure  thou  dream'st,  Ventidius.  [hours 
Fent.  No,' tis  you  dream ;  vou  sleep  away  your 
In  desperate  sloth,  miscaird!  philosophy,  [yoii. 
Up,  up,  for  honor's  sake;  twelve  legions  ^vait 
And  long  to  call  you  chief.  By  painful  journeys 
I  led  'em,  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
Down  fiOi^  the  Parthian  marches  to  the  Nile, 
'Twill  do  you  good  to  see  their  sun-burnt  faces, 
Their  scarr'd  checks,  and  chopt  hands ;  there's 
virtue  in  'em  ; 
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"They'll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rates 
'1  hail  yon  trim  baiidsf  can  buy. 
AnL  Where  left  you  theiu  ? 
f^ent.  I  say,  in  Lower  Syria. 
Atit.  Bring  'em  hither  ; 
There  mav  be  life  in  these. 
Fftit.  They  will  not  come. 
Ant.  Why  didst  thou  mock  my  hopes  with 
promis'd  aids, 
To  douolc  my  despair?  They're  mutinous. 
P^ent.  Most  firm  and  loyal. 
Anf.  Yet  they  will  not  march 
To  succour  me.     O  trifler ! 

f^ent.  They  petition 
You  would  make  haste  to  head  'em. 
Ant.  1  am  hesieg'd. 
Pent.  There's   but  one  way  shut  uji — how 

came  I  hither  ? 
Ant.  I  Avill  not  stir. 
Venf.  They  would  perhaps  desire 
A  better  reason. 

A7if.  I  have  never  us'd 
Aly  soldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of 
My  actions.     Why  did  they  refuse  to  march  ? 
fent.  They  said  they  would  not  tight  for  Cle- 
opatra. 
.  .  Anf.  What  was't  they  said  ? 
Fait.  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cle- 
opatra. 
Why  should  they  fight,  indeed,  to  make  her 
conquer,  [dorns. 

And  make  you  more  a  slave?  to  gain  you  king- 
Whieh  for  a  kiss,  at  your  next  midnight  feast. 
You'll  sell  to  her  ?— -Then  she  new  names  her 

.  jewels. 
And  calls  this  diamond  such  or  such  a  tax ; 
Ttiach  pendant  in  her  ear  shall  be  a  province. 

A7it.  Ventidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  licence 
On  all  my  other  faults  ;  but  on  your  life. 
No  wonl  of  Cleopatra:  she  deserves 
More  worlds  than  1  can  lose. 
Vent.  Behold,  you  pow'rs, 
To  whom  you  have  entrusted  human  kind; 
See  Europe,  Afric,  Asia  put  in  balance; 
And  all  weigh'd  down  by  one  light  worthless 

woman ! 
I  think  die  gods  are  Anton ies,  and  give, 
i  ike  prodigals,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wasteful  hands. 
Ant.  You  grow  presumptuous. 
Fent.  I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  tospcak. 
Ant.  Plain  love  !  plain  arrogance,  plain  inso- 
lence ! 
Tliy  men  are  cowards  ;  thou,  an  envious  traitor; 
"VV  ho,  tmder  seeming  honestv,  hast  vented 
The  burdei\  of  thy  rank  o'erAowing  gall. 

0  that  thou  wert  my  equal,  great  in  arms 
As  the  first  Ctesar  was,  that  1  miglu  kill  thee 
Without  stain  to  my  honor  1 

.Fent.  You  m:\y  kill  me. 
You  havt!  done  more  already;  call'd  me  traitor. 

Ant.  Art  thou  not  one  ?  ' 

Fent,  J^'or  showing  you  yourself, 
W jiich noneelse  durst  have  doiu'.  Buthad  I  been 
That  name,  which  I  disdain  to  speak  again, 

1  needed  not  have  sought  your  abject  fortunes. 
Come  to  partake  your  fate,  to  die  with  you. 


j  What  hinder'd  me  t'hnvele.l  mv  conq'rlnn;  eagles 
I  To  fill  dctaviu;'  band?  1  could  h;i\obcea 

iA  traitor  then,  a  glorious,  happy  traitor. 
And  not  have  been  so  call'd. 
^  Ant.   Forgive  me.  soldier; 
I've  been  too  passionate. 

P'ent.   You  thought  me  false  ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betray'd  you.  Kill  me.  Sir ; 
Pray  kill  me ;  yet  you  need  not,  your  uukind- 

ncss 
Has  left  your  sword  no  work. 

Ant.   I  did  not  think  so; 
I  said  it  in  my  rage :  pr'ythee  forgive  me. 
Why  didst  thou  tempt  my  anger,  by  dispovery 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear? 
Fent.  No  prince  but  you 
Could  merit  that  sincerity  1  us'd, 
Nor  durst  another  man  have  ventur'd  it: 
But  you,  ere  love  misled  your  wand' ring  eyes, 
^Vere  sure  the  chief  and  best  of  human  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  \ery  pride  and  boast  of  nature. 

Ant.  But  Cleopatra 

Go  on  ;  lor  1  can  bear  it  now. 
Fent.  No  more.  . 

Ant.  Thou  dar'st  not  trust  my  passion ;  but 
thou  may'st : 
Thoti  only  lov'st ;  the  rest  have  flatter'd  me. 
Imt.  Heaven's  blessing  on   your  heart,  for 
that  kind  word. 
May  I  believe  you  love  me  ?  Speak  again. 
Ant.  Indeed  I  do.     Speak  this,  and  this,  and 
this. 
Thy  praises  were  unjust ;  but  I'll  deserve  'em. 
And  yet  mend  all.    Do  with  me  what  lho,u  wilt  j 
Lead  me  to  victory,  thou  know'it  the  way. 
Pent.  And,  will  you  leave  this— — - 
Ant.  Pr'ythee  do  not  curse  her. 
And  I  will  leave  her;  tho'  Heaven  l^nows  I  loy? 
Beyond  life,  conquest,  empire,  all  but  honor; 
But  I  will  leave  her. 

Fent.  That's  my  royal  master. 
And  shall  we  fight  ? 

Ant.  I  warrant  thee,  old  soldier  : 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  once  again  in  iron; 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  that  beat 
TheParthians,  cry  aloud.  Come,  follow  me! 
Paif.  O,  now T  hear  my  emperor!  In  that 
word 
Octavlus  fell.     (Jods,  let  me  see  that  day; 
And,  if  1  have  ten  years  behintl,  take  all; 
I'll  thank  you  for  the  exchange. 
Ant.  O,  Cleopatra! 
p'ent.   Again  I 

Ant.  I've  done.    In  that  last  sigh  she  went; 
Ca?sar  shall  know  what  'tis  to  force  a  lover 
From  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

P'ent.  Metliinks  you  breathe 
Another  soul ;  your  looks  are  mo^e  divine  ; 
You  speak  a  hero,  and  you  inove  a  god. 

Ant.  O,  thou  hast  fifd  me  I  my  soul's  up  iu 
arms, 
And  mans  each  part  about  mc.     Once  again 
The  noble  eagerness  of  fight  hath  seiz'd  me  ; 
That  eagerness,  with  which  1  darted  upward 
To  Casssius'  camp.     In  vain  the  steepy  hill 
Oppos'd  my  way;  in  vain  a  war  of  spears 
Sung  rountl  my'head,  and  planted  all  my  shield ; 
Y  y  ,  I  w  on 
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I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremost  men 
Lag£;'d  on  the  plain 'below. 

Feni.  Ye  gods,  ye  gods. 
For  such  another  honor ! 

Aiit.  Come  on,  my  soldier; 
Our  hearts  and  armsare  still  the  same.     I  long 
Once  more  to  meet  our  foes ;  that  thou  and  I, 
Like  Time  and  Death,  marching  before  our 

troops, 
May  taste  fate  to  'em  ;  mow  'em  out  a  passage. 
And,  ent'ring  where  the  utmost  squadrons  yield. 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field. 


§  30.  Theodosius  and  Marcian. 


Lee. 


TliM.  Ha!  what  rash  thing  art  thou,  who 
sett'st  so  small 
A  value  on  thy  life,  thus  to  presume 
Against  the  fatal  orders  1  have  given, 
Tiius  to  entrench  on  Caesar's  solitude. 
And  urge  thy  ruin  ? 

Mar.  Mighty  Ca?sar, 
I  have  transgress'd  ;  and  for  my  pardon  bow 
To  thee,  as  to  the  gods,  when  1  offend  : 
Nor  can  I  doubt  your  mercy,  when  you  know 
The  nature  of  my  crime.     1  am  commission'd 
From  all  the  earth  to  give  thee  thanks  and  praises. 
Thou  darlingof  mankind !  whose  concpi'ring  arms 
Ahi'ady  drown  the  glory  of  great  Julius ; 
Whose  deeper  reach  in  laws  and  policy 
M_=kes  wise  Augustus  envy  thee  in  heaven  ! 
V^^hat  mean  the  Fates  by  such  prodigious  virtue? 
When  scarce  the  manly  down  yet  shades  thy  face. 
With  conquest  thus  to  overmn  the  world, 
A  nd  make  barbarians  tremble.     O  ye  gods ! 
Should  Destiny  now  end  thee  in  the  bloom, 
Methinks  I  see  thee  mourn'd  above  the  loss 
Of  lov'd  Germanicus ;  thy  funerals. 
Like  his,  are  solemniz'd  with  tears  of  blood. 
Theo,  How,  Marcian! 
Mar.  Yes,  the  raging  multitude, 
Like  torrents,  set  no  bound  to  their  mad  grief; 
Shave  their  wives'  heads,  and  tear  off  their  own 

hair; 
With  wild  despair  they  bring  their  infants  out. 
To  brawl  their  parents'  sorrow  in  the  streets  : 
Trade  is  no  more,  all  courts  of  justice  stopt; 
With  stones  they  dash  the  windows  of  their 

temples, 
Pull  down  their  altars,break  their  household  godsj 

And  still  the  universal  groan  is  this 

*"  Constantinople's  lost,  our  empire's  ruin'd  ; 
Since  he  is  gone  that  father  of  his  country ; 
Since  he  is  dead,  O  life,  where  is  thy  pleasure? 

0  Rome,  O  conquer'd  world,  where  is  thy  glory  ?" 
Tiieo.  I  know  thee  well,  thy  custom  and  thy 

manners : 
Thou  didst  upbraid  n^e ;  but  no  more  of  this, 

Not  for  thy  life- 

Mi^r.  What's  life  without  my  honor? 
Could  you  transform  yourself  into  a  Gorgon, 
Or  make  that  beardless  face  like  Jupiter's, 

1  would  be  heard  in  spite  of  all  your  th\nider : 
O  }>ov/'r  of  guilt!  you  fear  to  stand  the  test 
Which  viriae  brings:  like  sores  your  vices  shake 
Before  thiy  Roman  healer.     But,  by  the  gods. 


Before  I  co,  I'll  rip  the  malady, 
And  let  the  venom  flow  before  your  eyes. 
This  is  a  debt  to  the  great  Theodosius, 
The  grandfather  of  your  illustrious  blood : 
And  then  farewell  for  ever. 

Theo.  Presuming  Marcian ! 
What  canst  thou  urge  against  my  innocence? 
Thro'  the  whole  course  of  all  my  harmless  youth, 
Ev'n  to  this  hour,  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
One  wicked  act  which  I  have  done  to  shame 
me. 
Mar.  This  may  be  true :  yet  if  you  give  the 
sway 
To  other  hands,  and  your  poor  subjects  suffer. 
Your  negligence  to  them  is  as  the  cause. 
O  Theodosius,  credit  me,  who  know 
The  world,  and  hear  how  soldiers  censure  kings ; 
In  after  times,  if  thus  you  should  go  on. 
Your  memory  by  warriors  will  be  scorn'd. 
As  much  as  Nero  or  Caligula  loath'd : 
They  will  despise  your  sloth,  and  backward  ease. 
More  than  they  hate  the  others'  cruelty. 
And  what  a  thing,  ye  gods,  is  scorn  or  pity ! 
Heap  on  me.  Heaven,  the  hate  of  all  niankind; 
Loan  me  with  malice,  envy,  detestation; 
Let  me  be  horrid  to  all  apprehension. 
And  the  world  shun  me,  so  I  'scape  but  scorn. 
Theo.  Pr'y thee  no  more.  « 

Ma^'-  Nay,  when  the  legions  make  compari- 
sons. 
And  say.  Thus  cruel  Nero  once  resolv'd. 
On  Galba's  insurrection,  for  revenge 
To  give  all  France  as  plunder  to  the  army ; 
To  poison  the  whole  senate  at  a  feast ; 
To  burn  the  city,  turn  the  wild  beasts  out. 
Bears,  lions,  tigers,  on  the  multitude ; 
That,  so  obstructing  those  that  quench'd  the  fire. 

He  might  at  once  destroy  rebellious.Rome 

Theo.  O  cruelty !  why  tell'st  thou  me  of  this? 
Am  I  of  s\ich  a  barb'rous  bloody  temper^ 
Mar.  Yet  some  will  say.  This  show'd  he  had 
a  spirit, 
However  fierce,  avenging,  and  pernicious. 
That  savor'd  of  a  Ptoman:  but  for  vou. 
What  can  your  partial  sycophants  mvent. 
To  make  you  room  among  the  emperors? 
Whose  utmost  is  ihe  smallest  part  of  Nero ; 
A  pretty  player,  one  that  can  act  a  hero. 
And  never  be  one.     O  ye  immortal  gods ! 
Is  this  the  old  Caesarean  majestv? 
Now  in  the  name  of  our  great  Romulus, 
Why  sing  yon  not,  and  fiddle  too,  as  he  did? 
Why  have' you  not,  like  Nero,  a  Phonascus, 
One  to  take  care  of  your  celestial  voice? 
Lie  on  your  back,  my  lord,  and  on  your  stomach 
Lay  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  abstain  from  fruits  ; 
And  when  the  business  of  the  stage  is  done. 
Retire  with  yonr  loose  friends  to  costly   ban- 

qviefs. 
While  the  lean  army  groans  upon  the  ground. 
7'heo.  Leave  me,  I  say,  lest  I  chastise  thee ; 

Hence,  begone,  I  say*- 

Mar.  Not  till  you"  have  heard  me  out. 
Build  too,  like  him,  a  palace  lin'd  with  gold. 
As  long  and  large  as  that  of  th'  Esquiline: 
Enclose  a  pool  too  in  it,  like  the  sea. 
And  at  the  empire's  cost  let  navies  meet ; 
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Adorn  your  starry  chambers  too  with  gems  j 
Contrive  the  plated  ceilings  to  tiun  round. 
With  pipes  to  cast  ambrosian  oils  upon  you : 
Consume  with  this  prodigious  vanity. 
In  mere  perfumes  and  odorous  distillations. 
Of  sesterces  at  once  four  hundred  millions ; 
Let  naked  virgins  wait  you  at  your  table. 
And  wanton  Cupids  dance  and  clap  their  wings. 
No  matter  what  becomes  of  the  poor  soldiers. 
So  they  perform  the  drudgery  they  are  fit  for  j 
Why,  let  'em  starve  for  want  of  their  arrears, 
I  Drop  as  they  go,  and  lie  like  dogs  in  ditches. 

Thco.  Come,  you  are  a  traitor ! 

Mar.  Go  to,  you  are  a  boy — '— 
Or  by  the  gods 

Theo.  If  arrogance  like  this. 
And  to  the  emperor's  face  should  'scape  unpu- 
nished, 
I'll  write  myself  a  coward ;  die,  then,  villain, 
A  death  too  glorious  for  so  bad  a  man. 
By  Theodosius'  hand. 

Marcian  disarms  him,  hut  is  wounded. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  where  are  you  ? 
What,  in  the  name  of  all  our  Iloman  spirits. 
Now  charms  my  hand  from  giving  thee  thy  fate? 
Has  he  not  cut  me  off  from  all  my  honors? 
Torn  my  commissions,  sham'd  me  to  the  earth, 
Banish'd  the  court,  a  vagabond  for  ever  ? 
Do  not  the  soldiers  hourly  ask  it  from  me  ? 
Sigh  their  own  wTongs,  and  beg  me  to  revenge 

'em? 
What  hinders  now,  but  that  I  mount  the  throne. 
And  make,  besides,  this  purple  youth  my  foot- 
stool? 
The  armies  court  me :  -and  my  country's  cause. 
The  injuries,  of  Rome  and  Greece,  persuade  me. 
Show  but  this  Roman  blood  which  he  has  drawn. 
They'll  make  me  emperor  whether  I  will  or  no : 
Did  not,  for  less  than  this,  the  latter  Brutus, 
Because  he  thought  Rome  wrong'd,  in  person 

head 
Against  his  friend  a  black  conspiracy. 
And  stab  the  majesty  of  all  the  world?    [pow'r. 

Theo.  Act  as  you  please :  I  am  withm  your 

Mar.  Did  not  the  former  Brutus,  for  the  crime 
Of  Sextus,  drive  old  Tarquin  from  his  kingdom  ? 
And  shall  this  prince  too,  by  permitting  others 
To  act  their  wicked  wills,  and  lawless  pleasures. 
Ravish  from  the  empire  its  dear  health, 
Well-being,  happiness,  and  ancient  glory  ? 
Go  on  in  tnis  dishonorable  rest  ? 
■  Shall  he,  I  say,  dream  on,  while  the  starv'd  troops 
Lie  cold  and  waking  in  the  winter  camp ; 
And  like  pin'd  birds,  for  v.^anV  of  sustenance, 
Feed  on  the  haws  and  berries  of  the  fields? 

0  temper,  temper  me,  ye  gracious  gods! 
Give  to  my  hand  forbearance,  to  my  heart 
Its  constant  loyalty!  I  would  but  shake  him. 
Rouse  him  a  little  from  this  dctith  of  honor. 
And  show  him  what  he  sho^d  be. 

Thco.  You  accuse  me,    ■ 
As  if  1  were  some  monster  most  unheard  of! 
First,  as  the  ruin  of  the  armyj  then 
Of  taking  your  commission  ;  but  by  Heaven 

1  swear,  O  Marcian !  this  I  ne^^cr  did. 
Nor  ne'er  intended  it  j  nor  sa.y  I  this 
To  alter  thy  stern  usage  j  for  with  v^hat 


Thou'st  said,  and  done,  and  brought  to  my  re- 
membrance, 
I  grow  already  weary  of  my  life. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  take  your  word :  you  do  no^ 
know 
The  wounds  which  rage  within  your  country's 

bowels; 
The  horrid  usage  of  the  suffering  soldier  : 
But  why  will  not  our  Theodosiu i  know  ? 
If  yon  intrust  the  government  to  others 
That  act  these  crimes,  who  but  yourself's  to 

blame  ? 
Be  witness,  O  ye  gods !  of  my  plain  dealings. 
Of  Marcian's  honesty,  ho^ve'er  degraded.       ' 
I  thank  you  for  my  banishment :  but  alas! 
My  loss  is  little  to  what  soon  will  follow ! 
Reflect  but  on  yourself  and  your  own  joys  j 
Let  not  this  lethargy  for  ever  hold  you. 
Twas  rumor'd  thro'  the  city,  that  you  lov'd ; 
That  your  espousals  should  be  solemniz'd ; 
When  on  a  sudden  here  you  send  your  orders 
That  this  bright  favorite,  the  lov'd  Eudosia, 
Should  lose  her  head. 

Theo.  O  heaven  and  earth!  What  say'st  thou 
That  I  have  seal'd  the  death  of  my  Eudosia ! 

Mar.  'Tis  your  own  hand  and  signet :  yet  I 
swear, 
Tho'  you  have  given  to  female  hands  your  sway. 
And  therefore  I,  as  well  as  the  whole  army. 
For  ever  ought  to  curse  all  womankind  j 
Yet  when  the  virgin  came,  as  she  was  doom'd. 
And  on  the  scaffold,  for  that  purpose  rais'd 
Without  the  walls,  appear'd  before  the  army — 

Theo.  What,  on  a  scaffold !  ha !  before'  the 
army? 

3Iar.  How  quickly  was  the  tide  of  fury  turn'd 
To  soft  compassion,  and  relenting  tears  I 
But  when  the  axe 

Sever'd  the  brightest  beauty  of  the  earth 
From  that  fair  body — had  you  heard  the  groan^  ' 
Which,  like  a  peal  of  distant  thunder,  ran 
Through  all  the  armed  host,  you  would  have 

thought. 
By  the  immediate  darkness  that  fell  round  us. 
Whole  nature  was  concern'd  at  such  a  suff'ring. 
And  all  the  gods  were  angry. 

Theo.  O  Pulcheria ! 
Cruel,  ambitious  sister !  this  must  be 
Thy  doing.     O,  support  me,  noble  Marcian ! 
Nou-,  now's  the  time,  if  thou  dar'st  strike:  be- 
hold, 
I  offer  thee  my  breast ;  with  my  last  breath, 
I'll  thank  thee  too,  if  now  thou  draw'st  my  blood. 
V»'ere  I  to  live,  thy  counsel  should  direct  me; 
But  'tis  too  late 

Mar.  He  faints!  What,-hoa,  there!  Lucius! 
My  lord  the  emperor!  Eudosia  lives; 
She's  here,  or  will  be  in  a  minute,  moment ! 

8uick  as  the  thought,  she  calls  you  to  the  temple. 
,  Lucius,  help? — I've  gone  too  far;  but  see. 
He  breathes  again. — Eudosia  has  awak'd  him. 
Theo.  Did  not  you  name  Eudosia  ? 
Mar.  Yes,  she  lives  : 
I  did  bat  feign  the  story  of  her  death. 
To  find  how  near  you  plac'd  her  to  your  heart; 
And  may  the  gods  rain  ail  their  plagues  upon  me. 
If  ever  I  rebuke  you  thus  again! 

Yy2  Yet 
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Yet  'tis  most  certain  that  you  sicn'd  her  death. 
Not  knowing  what  the  wise  Pidcheria  offer'd. 
Who  left  it  in  my  hand  to  startle  you  : 
But,  by  my  life  and  fame,  I  did  not  think 
It  would  have  touch'd  your  life.    O  pardon  me, 
Dear  prince,  my  lord,  my  emperor,  royal  master : 
Droop  not  because  I  utter'd  some  rash  Avords, 
And  ,was  a  madman.     By  the  immortal  gods 
I  love  you  as  my  soul :  whate'er  I  said. 
My  thouffhts  were  otherwise ;  believe  these  tears. 
Which  do  not  use  to  flow  :  all  shall  be  well. 

I  swear  that  there  are  seeds  in  that  sweet  temper, 
T'  atone  for  all  the  crimes  in  this  bad  age. 
Theo.  I  thank  thee  first  for  my  Eudosia's  life. 

What  but  my  love  could  have  call'd  back  that 
life 

Which  thou  hast  made  me  hate?   But,  O,  mc- 
thought 

Twas  hard,  dear  Marcian,  verj^hard,  from  thee. 

From  him  I  ever  reverenc'd  as  my  father, 

To  hear  so  harsh  a  message !  But  no  more ; 

We're  friends :  thy  hand.     Nay,  if  thou  wilt 
not  rise. 

And  let  me  fold  my  arms  about  thy  neck, 

I'll  not  believe  thy  Jove  :  in  this  forgive  me. 

First  let  me  wed  Eiidosia,  and  we'll  out ; 

We  will,  my  general,  and  make  amends 

F'or  all  that's  past :  glory  and  arms,  ye  call. 

And  Marcian  leads  me  on  ! 
Mar.  Let  her  not  rest,  then ; 

Espouse  her  straight :  I'll  strike  you  at  a  heat. 

May  this  great  humor  get  large  growth  within 
you; 

And  be  encouragVl  by  the  embold'ning  gods : 

0  v^  hat  a  sight  will  this  be  to  the  soldier. 

To  see  me  bring  you  dress'd  in  shining  armour. 
To  head  the  shouting  squadrons  !  O  ye  gods  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  echoing  cries  ot  joy. 
The  sounds  of  trumpets,  and  the  beat  of  driims  ; 

1  see  each  starving  soldier  bound  from  earth. 
As  if  a  god  by  miracle  had  rais'd  him  ; 
And  with  beholding  you,  gmw  fat  again  ! 
Nothing  but  gazing  eyes,  and  opening  moutiis. 
Cheeks  red  with  joy,  and  lifted  hands  about  you  ; 
Some  wiping  the  glad  tears  that  trickle  down 
VVith  broken  lo's,  and  with  sobbing  raptures  ; 
Cry  ingjTo  arms!  he'scome;  our  emperor's  come 
To  win  the  world  !  W^hy,  is  not  this  far  better 
Than  lolling  in  a  lady's  lap,  and  sleeping. 
Fasting  or  praying?  Come,  come,  you  shall  be 

merry : 
And  for  Eudosia,  she  is  yours  alrea<!y: 
Marcian  has  said  it.  Sir-,  she  shall  be  yours. 

Theo.  O  Marcian !  O  my  brother,  father,  all ! 
Thou  best  of  friends !  most  faithful  counsellor ! 
I'll  find  a  match  for  thee  too,  ere  I  rest. 
To  make  thee  love  me.     For,  when  thou  art 

with  me, 
I'm  strong  and  well ;  but  when  thou'rt  gone, 

I'm  nothing. 


§  40.  Glpster  and  Hastivgs. 

RowE. 
Glost.  Mr  lord,  y'are  well  encounter'd  ;  here 
has  been 
A  fair  petitioner  this  morning  wit'n  us  j 


Believe  me,  she  has  won  me  much  to  pity  her  : 
Alas,  her  gentle  nature  was  not  made 
To  buftet  with  adversity.     I  told  her 
How  worthily  her  cause  you  had  befriended  ; 
How  much  for  your  good  sake  we  meant  to  do; 
That  you  had  spoke,  and  all  things  should  be 
well. 
Ilasf.  Your  highness  binds  me  ever  to  your 

service. 
Glcst.  You  know  your  friendship  is  most  po- 
tent with  us. 
And  shares  our  power.     But  of  this  enough. 
For  we  have  other  matter  for  your  ear  : 
The  state  is  out  of  tune ;  distracting  fears. 
And  jealous  doubts,  jar  in  our  public  counsels  ; 
Amidst  the  wealthv  city  murmurs  rise. 
Lewd  railings,  and  reproach  on  those  that  nde. 
With  open  scorn  of  government ;  hence  credit. 
And  puhlic  trust  'twixt  man  and  man  are  broke. 
The  golden  streams  of  commerce  are  withheld. 
Which  fed  the  wants  of  needy  hinds  and  artisans, 
Wlio  therefore  curse  the  great,  and  threat  re- 
bellion. 
Hast.  The  resty  knaves  are  overrun  with  case. 
As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurse  of  faction  ; 
If  in  good  days,  like  these,  the  headstrong  herd 
Grow  madly  wanton,  and  repine,  it  is 
Because  tlie  reins  of  pow'r  are  held  too  slack. 
And  reverend  authority  of  late 
Has  worn  a  face  of  mercy  more  than  justice. 
Glost.  Beshrew  my  heart !  but  you  have  well 
divin'd 
The  source  of  these  disorders.  Who  can  wonder 
If  riot  and  misrule  o'erturif  the  realm, 
When  the  crown  sits  upon  a  baby  brow  ? 
Plainly  to  speak — hence  comes  the  gen'ral  cr\-. 
And  sum  of  all  complaint :  'twill  ne'er  be  well 
W^ith  England  (thus  they  talk)  while  children 
govern.  [of  that  ? 

Ilast.  'Tis  true  the  king  is  young  ;  but  what 
W'e  feel  no  want  of  Edward's  riper  years. 
While  Glo'ster's  valor  and  most  princely  wisdom 
So  well  supply  our  infant  sovereign's  place. 
His  youth's  support,  and  guardian  to  his  throne. 
Glost.    The  council  (much  I'm  bound  to 
thank  'em  for't) 
Have  plac'd  a  pageant  sceptre  in  my  hand. 
Barren  of  pow  r,  and  subject  to  control ; 
Scorn'd  by  my  foes,  and  useless  to  my  friends. 

0  worthy  lord!  were  mine  the  rule  indeed, 

1  think  I  should  not  suffer  rank  offence 
At  large  to  lord  it  in  the  commonweal ; 

Nor  would  the  realm  be  rent  by  discord  thus. 
Thus  fear  and  doubt,  betwixt  disputed  titles. 

Hast.  Of  this  I  am  to  learn;  as  not  supposing 
A  doubt  like  this 

Glost.  Av,  marry,  but  there  is  ; 
And  that  ornuich  concern.  Have  you  not  heard 
How,  on  a  late  occasion.  Doctor  Shaw 
Has  mov'd  the  people  much  about  the  lawful- 
ness 
Of  Edward's  issue?  by  right  grave  authority 
Of  learning  and  religion  plainly  proving, 
A  Ixistard  scion  never  should  be  grafted 
Ujjon  a  royal  stock;  from  thence,  at  full 
Discoursing  on  my  brother's  former  contract 
To  Lady  Elizabetii  Lucy,  long  before 
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Tlis  jolly  match  with  tliat  same  buxom  widow. 
The  queen  he  left  behind  him 

Hast.  lUbefal 
Such  meddling  priests,  who  kindle  up  confusion. 
And  vex  the  quiet  world  with  their  vain  scruplcb  1 
By  Heaven,  'tis  done  in  perfect  spite  to  peace. 
Did  not  the  king, 

Our  royal  master,  Edward,  in  concurrence 
AVith  fiis  estates  assembled,  well  determine 
What  course  the    sovereign    rule  should  take 

henceforward  ? 
When  shall  the  deadly  hate  of  faction  cease, 
When  shall  our  long-divided  land  have  rest. 
If  every  peevish,  moody  malcontent 
Shall  set  the  senseless  rabble  in  an  uproar. 
Fright  them  with  dangers,  and  perplex  their 

brains, 
Each  day,  with  some  fantastic  giddy  change  ? 

Glosi.  What  if  some  patriot,  for  the  public 
good. 
Should  vary  from  your  scheme,  new-mould  the 
state?  [it! 

Hast.  Curse  on  the  innovating  hand  attempts 
Remember  him,  the  villain,  righteous  Heaven, 
In  thy  great  da^-  of  vengeance !  Blast  the  traitor. 
And  his  pernijcious  counsels,  who  for  wealth, 
For  pow'r,  the  pride  of  greatness,  or  revenge. 
Would  plunge  his  native  land  in  civil  warj  I 

Glost.  You  go  too  far,  my  lord. 

Hast.  Your  highness'  pardon - 

Have  we  so  soon  forgot  those  davs  of  ruin, 
When  York  and  Lancaster  drew  forth  the  battles? 
When,  like  a  matron  butcher'd  by  her  sons. 
And  cast  beside  some  coumion  way,  a  spectacle 
Of  horror  and  affright  to  passers  by. 
Our  groaning  country  bled  at  evVy  vein  ^ 
When  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres  prevaild  ; 
When  churches,  palaces,  and  cities  bla/.'d ; 
When  insolence  and  barbarism  triuuiph'd, 
And  swept  away  distinction  ;  peasants  ti  wl 
Upon  the  necks' of  nobles  j  low  were  laid 
The  reverend  crosier  and  the  holy  mitre, 
And  desolation  cover'd  all  the  land ; 
Who  can  remember  this,  and  not,  like  me. 
Here  voav  to  sheath  a  dagger  in  his  heart 
Whose  damn'd  ambition  would   renew  those 
horrors,  ['^^  • 

.And  set  once  more  that  scene  of  blood  before 

Glost.  How  now  !  so  hot ! 

Hasf.  So  brave,  and  so  resolv'd. 

Glo:>t.  Is  then  our  friendship  of  so  little  mo- 
ment, [life  ? 
That  yon   could   arm  your   hand  against  my 

Hast.  I  hope  your  highnc.->s  does  not  think  I 
meant  it ;  [person 

No,  Heaven  forefend  that  e'er  your  princely 
Sliould  come  withhi  the  scope  of  my  resent- 
ment. 

Glosi.  O  noble  Hastings !  Nay,  1  must  em- 
brace you  J 
By  holy  Paul,  y'  are  a  right  honest  man  j 
The  time  is  full  of  danger  and  distrust. 
And  warns  us  to  be  wary.     Hold  me  not 
Too  apt  for  jealousy  and' light  surmise. 
If,  when  I  mean  to  lodge  you  next  my  heart, 
I  put  vour  truth  to  trial.    'Keep  vour  loyalty. 
And  live,  your  king  aiid  couutry's  best'support. 


For  me,  I  ask  no  more  than  honour  gives. 
To  think  me  yours,  and  rank  me  with  your 
friends.  [should  pay- 

Hast.  Accept  what  thanks  a  grateful  heart 

0  princely  Glosterl  judge  me  not  ungentle, 
Oi  manners  rude,  and  insolent  of  speech. 
If,  when  the  public  safety  is  in  question. 

My  zeal  flows  warm  and  eager  from  my  tongue. 
Glost.  Enough  of  this  5    to   deal  in  wordy 
compliment 
Is  much  against  the  plainness  of  my  nature ; 

1  judge  you  by  myself,  a  clear  true  spirit ; 
And,  as  such,  once  more  join  you  to  my  bosom. 
Farewell,  and  be  my  friend.  [Exit. 

Hast.  I  am  not  read, 
Nor  skill'd  and  practis'd  in  the  arts  of  greatness. 
To  kindle  thus,  and  give  a  scope  to  passion. 
The  duke  is  surely  noble  ;  but  he  touch'd  me 
\\\n  on  the  tend' rest  point,  the  master-string 
Tijat  makes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  me. 
I  own  tile  glorious  subject  fires  my  breast. 
And  my  soul's  darling  passion  stands  confess'd  j 
Beyond  or  love's  or  friendship's  sacred  band. 
Beyond  myself,  I  prize  my  native  land  : 
On  this  foundation  would  I  build  my  fame. 
And  emulate  the  Greek  and  Roman  name; 
Think  England's  peace  bought  cheaply  with  my 

blood. 
And  die  with  pleasure  for  my  country's  good. 


§    41 


Gastaviis  and  Dalecarlians. 

Brooke, 


Isf  Dale.  Let  us  all  see  him ! 

2d  Dale.  Yes,  and  hear  him  too. 

:id  Dale.  Let  us  be  sure  'tis  he  himself. 
.  4th  Dale.  Our  general. 

afh  Dale.  And  >ve  will  fight  while  weapon? 
ran  be  found. 

()th  Dale.  Or  hands  to  wield  them. 

yih  Dale.  Get  on  the  bnnk,  Gustavus. 

Anderson.  Do,  my  lord. 

Gus.  My  countrymen  !— — 

1  ,v^  Dale.  Ho !  hear  him  1 

2d  Dale.  Peace  1 

3d  Dale.  Peace ! 

4:th  Dale.  Vencel  [hearts, 

Gus.  Amazement  I  perceive  hath  fill'd  your 
And  joy  for  that  your  1<  .4  Gustavus  'scap'd 
Thro  woimds,  imprisonments,  and  chums,  and 
deaths,  j^ye. 

Thus  sudden,  thus  unlook'd  for,,  stands  bciore 
As  one  escap'd  from  cruel  hands  I  come, 
From  hearts  that  ne'er  knew   pity,  dark  and 

vengeful; 
Who  quaff  the  tears  of  orphans,  bathe  in  blood. 
And  know  no  music  btit  the  groans  of  Sweden. 
Yet,  not  for  that  my  sister's  early  innocence. 
And  mother's  age,  no"w  grind  beneath  capti- 

Nor  that  one  bloody  one  rerriorselcss  hour 
S\vej)t  my  great  sire  and  kindred  from  my  side , 
For  them  Gustavus  weeps  not ;  tho'  my  eyes 
Were^flir  loss  dear,  for  ttiem  I  will  not  weep. 
But,  O  great  parent,  when  I  think  on  thee ! 
Thy  numberless,  thy  nameless,  shameful  iilfa- 
mies, 

Y  y  3  My 
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My  widow'd  country  !  Sweden !  when  I  think 
Upon  thy  desolation,"  spite  of  rage — 
And  vengeance  that  would  choke  them — tears 
will  flow. 

Arid.  O,  they  are  villains,  ev'ry  Dane  of  therii, 
Practis'd  to  stao  and  smile,  to  stab  the  babe 
That  smiles  upon  them. 

Am.  What  accursed  hours 
Roll  o'er  those  wretclies  who   to  fiends  like 

these. 
In  their  dejlr liberty,  have  barter'd  more 
Than  worlds  will  rate  for ! 

GUs.  O  Liberty,  Heavens  choice  prerogative  ! 
True  bond  of  law,  thou  social  soul  of  property. 
Thou  breath  of  reason,  life  of  life  itself ! 
For  thee  the  valiant  bleed.    O  sacred  Liberty ! 
Wing'd  from  the  summer's  snare,  from  flatt'ring 

ruin. 
Like  the  bold  stork  you  seek  the  wintry  shore. 
Leave  courts,  and  pomps,  and  palaces  to  slaves. 
Cleave  to  the  cold  and  rest  upon  the  storm. 
Upborne  by  thee,  my  soul  disdain'd  the  terms 
Of  empire  offer'd  at  the  hands  of  tyrants. 
With  thee  I  sought  this  fav'rite  soil ;  w;ith  thee 
These  fev'rite  sons.  I  sought ;  thy  sons,  0  Li- 

berty!  ;  • 

For  e'en  amid  the  wilds  of  life  you  lead  them. 
Lift  their  low-rafted  cottage  to  the  clouds. 
Smile  o'er  their  heatHs;  and  from  their  moun- 
tain tops 
Beam  glory  to  the  nations. 

All.  Liherty  !  Liherty ! 

Gus.  Are  ye  not  mark'd,  ye  men  of  Dalecarlia, 
Are  ye  not  mark'd  by  all  the  circling  world 
As  the  ^reat  stake  the  last  effort  for  liberty  ? 
Say,  is  it  not  youc  wealth,  the  thirst,  the  food, 
The  scope  and  bright  ambition  of  your  souls  ? 
Why  else  have  you,  and  your  renown'd  forefa- 
thers, [thrones 
From  the    proud    sumrhit    of  their  glitt'ring 
Cast  down  the  mightiest  of  your  liwful  kings, 
That  dafd  the  bold  infringement?  What  but 
liberty,  [years. 
Thro'  the  fam'd  course  of  thirteen   hundred 
Aloof  hath  held  invasion  from  your  hills. 
And  sanctified  their  shade  ? — And  will  ye,  will  ye 
Shrink  from  the  hopes  of  the  expecting  world^ 
Bid  your  high  honors  stoop  to  foreign  insult ; 
And  in  one  hour  give  up  to  infamy 
The  harvest  of  a  thousand  years  of  glory? 

1st  Dale.  No. 

2d  Dale.  Never,  never. 

3d  Dale.  Perish  all  first. 

4th  Dale.  Die  all! 

Gus.  Yes,  die  by  piece-meal!  [umph  ! 

Leave  not  a  limb  o  er  which  a  Dane  may  tri- 
Now  from  my  soul  I  joy,  I  joy,  my  friends. 
To  see  ye  fear'd ;  to  see  that  e'en  your  foes 
Do  justice  to  your  valors !  There  they  be, 
The  pow'rs  of  kingdoms,  summ'd '  in  yonder 

host. 
Yet  kept  aloof,  yet  trembling  to  assail  ye. 
And,  O,  when  1  look  round  and  sec  you  here. 
Of  number  short,  but  prevalent  in  virtue. 
My  heart  swells  high,  and  burns  fSr  the  en- 
counter. 
True  courage  but  from  oppositiori  ^rows ; 


And  what  are-fifty,  what  a  thousand  slaves, 
Match'd  to  the  sinew  of  a  single  arm 
That  strikes  for  liberty—that  strikes  to  save 
His  fields  from  fire,  his  infants  from  the  swordj  ' 
His  couch  from  lust,  his  daughters  from  pol- 
lution, '      '  :• 
And  his  large  honors  from  eternal  infamy  ? 
What    doubt  we  then? '.'Shall  we,  shall  we 

stand  here,  ' 

Till  motives  that  might  warm  an  ague's  frosty 
And  nerve  the  coward's  arm,  shall  poorly  serve: 
To  wake  us  to  resistance  ? — Let  us  on ! 
O,  yes,  I  read  your  lovely  fierce  impatience ; 
You  shall  not  be  withheld;  we  will  rush  ort 

them 

This  is  indeed  to  triumph,  where  we  hold 
Three  kingdoms  in  our  toil !  is  it  not  glorious. 
Thus  to  appal  the  bold,  meet  force  with  fury. 
And  push  yon  torrent  back,  till  every  wave 
Flee  to  its  fountain  ?  [more 

3d  Dale.  On,  lead  us  on,  Gustavus  j  one  word 
Is  but  delay  of  conquest. 
Gns.  Take  your  wish. 
He  who  -wants  arms  may  grapple  with  the  foe. 
And  so  be  furnish'd.  You,  most  noble  Anderson, 
Divide  our  pow'rs,  and  with  the  fam'd  Olaus 
Take  the  left  route — ^You,  Eric,  great  in  xcrms  I 
With  the  renown'd  Nedetbi,  hold  the  right. 
And  skirt  the  forest  down :  then  wheel  at  once, 
Confess'd  to  view,  and  close  up  all  the  vale  t 
Myself,  and  my  most  valiant  cousin  here, 
Th'  invincible  Arvida,  gallant  Sivard, 
Arnoldus,  and  these  hundred  hardy  vet'rans. 
Will  pour  directly  on,  and  lead  the  onset. 
Joy,  joy,  I  see  confess'd  from  ev'ry  eye, 
YoXir  limbs   tread  vigorous,  and   ypur  breasts 

beat  high ! 
Thin  tho'  our  ranks,  tho'  scanty  be  our  bands. 
Bold  are  our  hearts,  and  nervous  are  our  hands. 
With  us,  triith,  justice,  fame,  and  freedom  close. 
Each  singly  equal  to  an  host  of  foes  : 
I  feel,  I  feel  them  fill  me  out  for  fight ! 
They  lift  my  limbs  as  feathcr'd  Hermes  light ! 
Or  like  the  bird  of  glory,  tow' ring  hi^h     [eye ! 
Thunder  within  his  gra'sp,  and  light'ning  in  his 


§  42.  Gustavus  and  Cristiern. 

Brooke. 
Crist.  Tell  me,  Gustavus,  tell  me  why  is 

this. 
That,  as  a  stream  diverted  from  the  banks 
Of  smooth  obedience,  thou  hast  drawn  those 

men 
Upon  a  dry  unchannell'd  enterprise,^ 
To  turn  their  inundation?  Are  the  lives 
Of  my  misguided  people  held  so  light,      [buke 
That'thusThoud'st  push  them  on  the  keen  re- 
Of  guarded  majesty;  where  justice  waits. 
All  awful  and  resistless,  to  assert 
Th'  impervious  rights,  the  sanctitude  of  kings. 
And  blast  rebellion ! 

Gus.  Justice,  sanctitude. 
And  rights!  O,  patience!  Rights!  what  rights, 

thou  tyrant  ? 
Yes,  if  perdition  be  the  rule  of  pow'r,      [chief. 
If  wrongs  give  right.  O  then  supreme  in  mis- 
Thou  wert\he  lord,  tht^  monarch  of  the  worldl 

Too 
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Too  narrow  for  thy  claim.   But  if  thou  think'st 
That  crowns  are  vilely  propertied,  like  coin. 
To  be  the  means,  the  specialily  of  lust, 
And  sensual  attribution ;  if  thou  think'st 
That  empire  is  of  titled  birth  or  blood ; 
That  nature,  in  the  proud  behalf  of  one,    , 
Shall  disenfranchise  all  her  lordly  race, 
And  bow  her  gen'ral  issue  to  the  yoke 
Of  private  domination ;  then,  thou  proud  one, 
Here  know  me  for  thy  king.    Howe'qr,  be  told, 
Not  claim  hereditary,  not  the  trust     .   .  '* 

Of  frank  election,  ..  ^  . 

Not  even  the  high  anointing  hand  of  Heaven, 
Can  authorize  oppr<!ssion,  give  a  law 
For  lawless  pow'r,  wed  faith  to  violation. 
On  reason  build  misrule,  or  justly  bind 
Allegiance  tp  injustice.     Tyranny  .  • 

Absolves  air  faith  j  and  who  invades  our  rights. 
How  e'er  his  own  coaimence,  can  never  be 
But  an  usurper.     But  for  thee,  for  thee 
There  is  no  name.  Thou  hast  abjur'4  mankind, 
Dash'd  safety  from  thy  bleak,  unsocial  side. 
And  wag'd  wild  w^ar  with  universal  nature. 

Crist.  Licentious  traitor  1  thou  canst  talk  it 
largely.  "    .  -  .  , 

Who  made  thee  umpire  of  the  rights  of  kings. 
And  pow'r,  prime  attribute — as  on  thy  tongue 
The  poise  of  battle  lay,  and  arms  of  force. 
To  throw  defiance  in  the  front  of  duty  ?  > 

Look  round,  unruly  boy !  thy  battle  comes 
Like  ra\y,  disjointed  must'rlng,  feeble  wrath,/  ; 
A  war  of  waters,  borne  against  the  rock        :  \ 
Of  our  firm  continent,  to  fume,  and  chafe. 
And  shiver  in  the  toil. 

Gus,  Mistaken  man ! 
I  come    impower'd  and    strengthen'd   in  thy 

weakness  j 
For  tho'  the  structure  of  a  tyrant's  throne 
Rise  on  the  necks  of  half  the  suffring  world, 
Fear  trembles  in  the  cement ;  pray'rs,  and  tears, 
And  secret  curses,  sap  its  mould'ring  base, 
And  steal  the  pillars  of  allegiance  from'  it : 
Then  let  a  single  arm  but  dare  the  svv  ay, 
Headlong  it  turnSj   and  drives  upon  destruc- 
tion. ,-  [\;en ! 

Trol.  Profane,  and  alien  to  the  love  of  Jtlea- 
Art  thou  still  harden'd  to  the  wrath  divine. 
That  hangs  o'er  thy  lebellion  ?  Kncw'st  thou 

not 
Thou  art  at  enmity  with  grace,  cast  out. 
Made  an  anathema,  a  curse  enroll'd 
Among  the  faithful,  thou  and  thy  adherents 
Shorn  from  our  holy  church,  and  offcr'd  up 
As  sacred  to  damnation  ? 

Giis.  Yes,  I  know. 
When  such  as  thou,  with  sacrilegious  hand. 
Seize  on  the  apostolic  key  of  heaven, 
It  then  becomes  a  tool  for  crafty  knaves 
To  shut  out  virtue,  and  unfold  those  gates 
That  heaven  itself  had  barr'd  against  the  lusts 
Of  avarice  and  ambition.     Soft  and  sweet,   . 
As  looks  of  charity,  or  voice  of  lambs 
That  bleat  upon  the  mountain,  are  the  words 
Of  Christian  meekness  I  mission  all  divine ! 
The  law  of  love  sole  mandate.  But  your  gall. 
Ye  Swedish  prelacy,  your  gall  hath  turn'd 
The  words  of  sweet,  but  indigested  peace. 


To  wrath  and  bitterness.    Ye  hallowM  men. 
In  whom  vice  sanctifies,  whose  precepts  teach 
Zeal  without  truth,  religion  without  virtue  ; 
Who  ne'er  preach  heaven  but  with  a  down- 
ward- eye,  [Itfdse 
That  turns  your  souls  to  dross!  who,  shouting. 
The  dogs  of*  hell  upon  us.  .  Thefts  and  rapes, 
Sack'd  towns,  and  midnight  howlings  thro'  the 
'if     -     realm. 

Receive  your  sanction.    O,  'tis  glorious  mis- 
chief! 
When  vice  turns  holy,  puts  religion  on. 
Assumes  the  robe  pontifical,  the  eye 
Of  saintly  elevation,  blesseth  sin. 
And  makes  the  seal  of  sweet  offended  Heaven 
A.  sign  of  blood,  a  label  for  decrees 
That  hell  would  shrink  to  own. 

Omi.-  No  more  of  this. 
Gustavus,  wouldst  thou  yet  return  to  grace. 
And  hold  thy  motions  in  the  sphere  of  duty. 
Acceptance  might  be  found. 

Gus.  I mperial  spoiler  1 
Give  me  my  father,  give  me  back  my  kindred  I 
Give  me  the  fathers  often  thousand  orphans. 
Give  me  the  sons  in  whom  thy  ruthless  sword 
Has  left  our  widows  childless.  Mine' they  were. 
Both  mine,  and  ev'ry  Swede's,  whose  patriot 

breast 
Bleeds  in  his  country's  woundings.     0>th&u 
canst  not !  ,  \  [then 

Thou  hast  outsinn'd  all  reck'ning  I   Give  the 
My  all  that's  left,  my  gentle  mother  there. 
And  spare  yon  little  trembler. 

Ciiii.  Yes,  on  terms 
Of  compact  aud  submission. 

Gus.  Ha!  with  thee?  [couutr/. 

Compact  with  thee?  and  mean'st  thou  for  my 
For  Sweden  ?  No,  so  hold  my  heart  but  firm, 
Altho'  it  wring  for't,  tho'  blood  drop  for  tears. 
And  at  the  sij^ht  my  strnining  eyes  start  forth — 
They  both  shall  perish  first. 


§  .43.     Brufus  a?id  Titus.  Lee. 

Brut.  Well,  Titles,  speak  j  how  is  it  with 
thee  now  ? 
I  would  attend  awhile  this  mightj,  motion, 
Wait  till  the  tempest  were  quite  overblown. 
That  I  may  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature. 
With  ail  thy  gentler  virtues  brooding  on  thee; 
So  hush'd  a  stillness,  as  if  all  the  gods        [ing ; 
Look'd  dorvn,  and  listend  to  what  we  were  say- 
Speak  then,  and  tell  me,  C  my  best  belov'd,    • 
My  son,  my  Titus^is  all  well  again  ?     [th^ig  : 

Tit.  So  v/ell,  that  saying  how  must  make  it  no- 
So  well,  that  I  could  v/ish  to  die  this  moment. 
For  so  my  heart,  with  pcv/erful  throbs  persuades 

That  were  indeed  to  rhake  you  reparatloii,     ^ , 
That  were,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  home,  to  die  j 
And  that  for  Titus  too  would  be  most  happy. 
Brut.  How's  that,  my  sou  ?  Vv'ould  death  for 

thee  be  happy  ? 

Tit.  Mostcertuiii,  Sir ;  for  in  my  grave  I  'scape 

All  those  affronts  which  I  in  life' must  look  for. 

All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingers. 

And  tongues  of  liome  will  daily  cast  upon  me  5 
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From  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  as  mine, 
P'ach  single  scorn  would  be  far  worse  than  dying : 
Besides,  I  ^srape  the  stings  of  myown  conscience. 
Which  will  for  e\  er  rafck  me  with  remembrance, 
Haiint  iTie  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  rlight. 
Casting  my  blotted  honor  in  the  way 
Whene'er  my  melancholy  thoughts  shall  guide 
me. 

Jirni.  But  is  not  death  a  very  dreadful  thing? 

Tii.  Not  to  a  mind  resolv'd.     No,  sir^  to  me 
It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  born  : 
Groans,  and  convulsions,  ^rid  discolor'd  faces. 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  blacks  and  obsequies. 
Make  it  a  dreadful  thing;  the  pornp  of  death 
Is  far  more  terrible  than  deatb  itself. 
Yes,  Sir,  1  call  the  pow'rs  of  heav'n  to  witness, 
Titus  dares  die,  if  so  you  have  decreed ; 
Nay,  he  shall  die  with  joy  to  honor  Brutus, 
To  make  your  justice  famous  thro'  the  world. 
And  fix  tbe  liberty  of  Rome  for  ever. 
Not  but  1  nuist  confess  my  weakness  too  j 
Yet  it  is  great  thus  to  resolve  against  it. 
To  have  the  frailty  of  a  mortal  man. 
But  the  security  of  the  immortal  pods. 

BruL  OTitus!  O  thou  absolute  young  man! 
Thou  Hatt'ring  mirror  of  thy  iather's  image. 
Where  I  behold  myself  at  such  advantage! 
'FiJiou  perfect  glory  of  tbe  Junian  race ! 
liCt  rrie  cijdear  thee  once  more  to  my  bosom, 
Groan  an  eternal  farewell  to  thy  soul ; 
Instead  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible. 
Blood,  the  heart-blood  (jf  Bmtus  on  his  child : 
For  thou  must  die,  my  Titus,  die  my  son ; 
T  swear  the  gods  have  doom'd  thee  to  the  grave : 
The  violated  genius  of  thy  coiuUry 
Rears  his  sad  head,  and  passes  sentence  on  thee  : 
This  morning  sun,  that  lights  my  sorrows  on 
To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  vengeance. 
Shall  never  see  thee  more, 

Tii.  Alas,  my  lord! 
W  hy  are  you  mov'd  thus  ?    Why  am  I  worth 

your  sorrow  ? 
Why  fliould  the  god-like  Brutus  shake  to  doom 

.  me,  i 
Why  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  hear»e? 
The  gods  will  have  it  i»o. 

Bnd:  They  vv'ill,  my  Titus  : 
Nor  heiaven  nor  earth  can  have  it  oth«*rwi!*c. 
Nay,  Titus,  mark:  the  deeper  that  J  search, 
J\Iy  liarass'd  soul  returns  the  more  conhrni'd  ^ 
Islethifiks  I  see  the  very  hand  of  Jove 
Moving  the  dreadful  wheelsof  this  affair. 
That  wiiirl  thee,  like  a  machine,  to  thv  fate^. 
It  seems  as  if  the  gods  had  pre-ordain  d  itj 
To  tix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  people. 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  KotJie. 
Tis  hx'd  ;  O  tl)er<>fore,  let  not  fancy  fond  thec^: 
So  tix'd  thy  dvath,  that  it  is  not  in  the  pow'r 
Of  gods  or  meti  to  save  thee  from  the  axe. 

tit.  The  axe !  O  Heaven !  then  must  I  ftill 
so  basely  ? 
What,  shall  I  p*  rish  by  the  common  hangman? 

BriiL  If  thou  deny  me  this,  thou  giv'st  me 
nothing. 
Yes,  Titus,  since  the  gods  })ave  w  decreed 
That  1  must  lose  thee,  I  will  lake  th'  advantage 
•^^f  tby  iiijportant  fnte,  cement  Rortvc's  Hum's, 


And  heal  her  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood : 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal. 
And  sit  upoti  my  sons  ;  On  thee,  my  Titu? ; 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death. 
The  lictor's  lashes,  bleed  before  the  people; 
Then  with  thy  hopes,  and  all  thy  youth  uptui 

thee, 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe. 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  letir. 
If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose. 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  exariiple. 

Tit.  Scourg'd  like  a  bondaian!  ah  I  a  beaten 
slave ! 
But  I  deserve  it  all ;  yet  here  I  fail ! 
The  image  of  this  suft'ring  quite  unmans  riie; 
Nor  can  I  longer  stop  the  gn-jhing  tears. 
O,  Sir!  O,  Brutus  !  must  I  call  you  father. 
Yet  have.iio  token  of  your  tenderness? 
No  sign  of  mercy?  What,  not  bate  me  that ! 
Can  you  resolve,  O  all  th'  extremity 
Of  cruel  rigor!  to  behold  me  too? 
To  sit  urmiov'd,  and  see  me  whipt  to  death  ? 
W  here  are  your  bowels  now?   Is  this  a  father? 
Ah,  Sir,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  suspect 
Tluit  all-your  late  compassion  was  dissembled? 
How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  me? 

lirut.  Think  that  I'love  thee  by  my  present 
passion. 
Bv  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  l>erc, 
Tliese  sighs,  thai  twitch  the  verj-  strings  of  life : 
Think  tliat  no  other  cause  on  earth  can  move  inc 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear. 
Nor  shake  my  solid  virtue  from  her  point. 
But  Titus'  death  :  O  do  not  call  it  shameful. 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 
I  own  thy  sufl''rings  ought  t'  imman  me  thus. 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground. 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth. 
To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  the  cruel  fates. 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  drag  his  bowels. 

7'z7.  O  rise,  thou  violated  majesty! 
Rise  fr*»m  the  earth,  or]  shall  beg  those  fates 
Which  you  would  curse,  to  bolt  me  to  the  centre . 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  threaten'd  vengeance . 
Came  forth,  you  executioners  of  justice, 
Na} ,  all  you  lictors,  slaves,  and  conmion  hang- 

UK-n, 
Come,  strip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  sight. 
And  lash  me  till  I  bleed,  whip  me  like  furies ! 
And  when  you've  scourg'd  me  till  I  foam  arid 

fdU, 
For  want  of  spirits,  grovelling  in  the  dust. 
Then  take  my  head,  and  give  it  his  revenge  ; 
By  all  the  y;odi;,  I  greedily  resign  it! 

Brut.  No  more-^farewell,  eternally  farewell ' 
If  there  be  god',,  they  will  reserve  a  room, 
A  throne  for  thee  in  heaven.  One  last  embrace  I 
What  is  it  makes  thy  eyes  thiis  swim  a^in  ? 

7  a.  I  had  forgot :  be  good  to  Tcraminta 
Wh^n  I  anrin-ashes. 

Brut.   Leave  her  to  my  CarCi 
^ce  her  thou  must  notj  for  thou  canst  not  bear  It. 
O  for  one  more,  this  pull,  this   tug  of  heart- 
strings! 
Farewell  for  ever ! 

Tit.  O  Brutus  !  O  my  father  ! 

Brut.  Canst  thou  not  say  farewell? 

Tit 
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Tii.  Farewell  for  ever ! 
Brut.  For  ever  then  !  but  O,  my  tears  run  o'er ; 
Groans  choak  my  words,  and  1  can  speak  no 
.     more. 


§  44.  Ladif  Randolph,  Lord  liandolphy  and 
ifoung  J^orval,  not  known  at  the  time  to  be 
^Lady  Randolph's  Son.  Home. 

Lady  Ran.  How  fi\res  my  lord  ? 
Lord  Ran.  That  it  fares  well,  thanks  to  this 
gallant  youth. 
Whose  valor  aav'd  me  from  a  wretched  death. 
As  down  tlie  winding  dale  I  walk'd  alone. 
At  the  cross  wav  four  armed  men  attacked  me. 
Rovers  I  judj^e  iVom  the  licentious  camp, 
Who  would  have  quickly  laid  Lord  lianUolph 

low, 
Had  not  this  brave  and  generous  stranger  come, 
]/ike  my  good  angel,  in  the  hour  of  fate. 
And,  uiockiug  danger,  made  my  foes  his  own. 
They  turn'd  ujKjn  him  :  but  his  active  arm 
SLrack  to  tlie  ground,  from  whence  they  rose  no 

more. 
Tile  fiercest  two  :  the  others  fled  amain. 
And  left  him  master  of  the  bloody  field. 
Speak,  Lady  Randolph  ;  uponbeauty'8  tongue 
Dwell  accents  pleasing  to  the  brave  and  bold, 
.'njx'.ak,  noble  dame,  and  thank  him  for  thy  lord. 
Ladi/  Ran.  My  lord,   I  cannot  speak  wliat 
now  I  feel. 
^ty  heart  o'erflows  witli  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
And  to  this  noble  youth,  who,  all  unknown 
To  you  and  yours,  deliberated  not. 
Nor  paus'd  at  peril — 'but,  hunmnely  brave, 
Fought  on  your  side  against  such  fearful  odds. 
Have  you  yet  learnt  of  him  whom  we  should 

"^^  thank. 
Whom  call  the  saviour  of  Lord  Randolph's  life? 
Lord  Ran.  Lask'd  that  question,  and  he  an- 
svver'd  not; 
Hut  Lmust  know  who  my  deliverer  is. 

[To  the  Stranger, 
Norv.  A  low-born  man,  of  parentage  obscure, 
Wlio  nought  can  boast  but  his  desire  to  be 
>.     A  soldier,  and  to  gain  a  name  in  ar^ns. 
H^      Lord  Ran.  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  spirit  is 
ennobled 
Ey  the  great  King  of  kings  :  thou  art  ordain'd 
And  stamp'd  a  hero  by  the  sovereign  band 
Of  nature!  Blush  not,  flow' r  of  modesty 
As  well  as  valor,  to  declare  thy  birth. 

Is'orv.  Mv  name  is  Norval :  ou  tha  Grampian 
Hills 
Mv  father  feeds  his  flocks  :  a  frugal  swain, 
"VV'hose  constant  cares  were  to  increase  his  store. 
And  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home. 
For  I  had  heard  of  battles :  and  I  long'd 
To  foll<jw  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord  ; 
And  Heaven  soon  granted  what  mv  sire  denied. 
'J'hi'^  moon,  which  rose  last  night  round  as  my 

shield, 
ILid  not  yet  fiU'd  her  horns,  when,  by  her  light, 
I  :    A  banil  of  fierce  barbarians  from  the  hills 
j        Rush'd  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vale. 

Sweeping  oui  flocks  and  herd^.    The  sheuherds 
fled 


For  safety,  and  for  succoiir.     I  alone, 

With  t)ended  bow,  and  (piiver  full  of  arrows^ 

Hover'd  about  the  enemy,  and  mark'd 

The  road  he  took :  then  hasted  to  my  friends  ; 

Whom,  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chosen  men, 

I  met  advancing.     The  pursuit  I  led. 

Till  we  o'ertook  the  spoil-encumber'd  foe. 

We  fought  and  concjuer'd.     Ere  a  sword  was 

drawn. 
An  arrow  from  my  bow  had  pierc'd  their  chief, 
\^'ho  wore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  I  wear. 
Returning  home  in  triumph,  I  disdain'd 
The  shepherd's  slothful  lite :  and  having  heard 
That  our  good  kin^  had  summon'd  his  bold  peers 
To  lead  their  warriors  to  the  Carron  side, 
I  left  my  father's  house,  and  took  with  mc 
A  chosen  servant  to  conduct  my  stej» : 
Yon  trembling  coward,  who  forsook  his  master. 
Journeying  with  this  intent,  1  pass'd  these  tow'rsj 
And,  heaven-directed,  came  this  day  to  do 
The  happy  deed  that  gilds  my  humble  name. 
Lord  Ranr.  He  is  as  wise  as  brave  :  was  ever 
tale 
AVith  such  a  gallant  modesty  rehears'd  ? 
My  brave  dcliv'rer  !  thou  shall  enter  now 
A  nobler  list ;  and,  in  a  monarch's  sight. 
Contend  with  princes  for  the  prize  of  fame. 
I  will  present  thee  to  our  Scottish  king. 
Whose  valiant  spirit  ever  valor  lov'd. 
Ha!  my  Matilda!  wherefore  starts  that  tear? 
Lady  Ran.   I  cannot  say  ;   for  various  alTcc- 
tions,  '  * 

And  strangely  mingled,  in  my  bosom  swell : 
Yet  each  of  them  may  well  command  a  tear. 
1  joy  that  thou  art  safe  ;  and  I  admire 
Him,  and  his  fortunes,  who  hathwrought  thy 

safety ; 
Yea,  as  my  mind  predicts,  with  thine  his  own- 
Obscure  and  friendless,  he  the  army  sought ; 
Bent  upon  peril,  in  the  range  of  death 
Resolv'd  to  hunt  for  fame,  and  with  his  sword 
To  gain  distinction  which  his  birth  denied. 
In  this  attempt  unknown  he  might  have  pe* 

rish'd. 
And  gain'd  with  all  his  valor  but  oblivion. 
Now  grac'd  by  thee,  his  virtue  serves  no  more 
Beneath  despair.     The  soldier  now  of  hope. 
He  stands  conspicuous :  fame  and  great  renown 
Are  brought  within  the  compa^^s  of  his  sword. 
On  this  my  mind  reflected,  whilst  you  spoke. 
And  bless'd  the  wonder-working  hand  of  Hea- 
ven. 
Lord  Ran.  Pious  and  grateful  ever  are  thy 
thouglits ! 
My  deeds  shall  follow  where  thou  point'st  the 

way. 
Next  to  myself,  and  equal  to  Glenalvon, 
In  honor  and  commaml  shall  Norval  be. 

j\orv.   1  know  not  how  to  thank  you :  rude  I 
am 
In  speech  and  manners  :  never  till  this  hour 
Stood  I  in  such  a  presence:  yet,  my  lord. 
There's  something  in  my  breast  which  makes 

me  bold 
To  say,  that  Norval  ne'er  will  shame  thy  favor. 
Lady  Ran.  I  will  be  sworn  thou  wilt  not. 
*'I'hou  shall  be 

My 
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IVly  knight  j  and  ever,  as  thou  didst  to-day, 
With  happy  valor  guard  the  hfeof  Randolph. 

Lord  liayi.  Well  hast  thou  spoke.     Let  me 
forbid  reply.  [To  Nor v a L 

We  are  thy  debtors  still j   thy  high  desert 
O'ertops  our  gratitude.    I  must  proceed. 
As  was  at  first  intended,  to  the  camp ; 
Some  of  my  train,  I  see,  arc  speeding  hither. 
Impatient  cloabiless  of  their  lord's  delay. 
Go  ^vith  nie,  IS'orval ;  and  thine  eyes  shall  see 
The  chosen  warriors  of  thy  native  land, 
Who  languish  for  the  fight,  and  beat  the  air 
W^ith  brandish'd  swords. 

Norv.  Let  us  begone,  ray  lord. 


§  45.  You7ig  Norvol  ivforms  Lord  Bandolph  hy 
what  Means  he  aajUired  a  Knowledi^c  in  the 
Art  of  War.  _  Home. 

Beneath  a  mountain's  brow,   the  most  re- 
mote 
And  inaccessible  by  sl^epherds  trod. 
In  a  deep  cave  dug  by  no  mortal  hand, 
A  hermit  liv'd;  a  melancholy  man. 
Who  Avas  the  wonder  of  our  wand'ring  svv'^ains. 
Austere  aral  lonely,  cruel  to  himself. 
Did  they  report  him ;  the  cold  earth  his  bed. 
Water  His  drink,  his  food  the  shepherds'  alms. 
I  went  to  see  him ;  and  my  heart  was  touch'd 
With  reverence  and  with  pity.   Mild  he  spake. 
And  ent'ring  on  discourse,  such  stories  told, 
As  made  me  oft  revisit  his  sad  cell. 
For  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth  ; 
And  fought  in. famous  battles,  when  the  peers 
Of  Europe,  by  the  bold  Godfredo  led. 
Against  tn  usurping  infidel  display'd 
The  cross  of  Christ,  and  won  the  Holy  Land. 
Pleas'd  with  my  admiration,  and  the  fire 
His  speech  struck  from  me,  the  old  man  would 

shake 
His  years  away,  and  act  his  young  encounters: 
Then,  having  show'd  his  wounds,  he'd  sit  him 

down. 
And  all  the  live-long  day  discourse  of  w^ar. 
To  help  my  fancy,  in  the  smooth  green  turf 
He  cut  the  figures  of  the  marshali'd  hosts ; 
Describ'd  the  motions,  and  explain'd  the  use 
Of  the  deep  column,  and  the  lengthen'd  line. 
The  square,  the  crescent,  and  phalanx  firm; 
For  all  that  Saracen  or  Christian  knew 
Of  vicar's  vast  art,  was  to  this  hermit  known. 

Unhappy  man ! 

Returning  homewards  by  Messina's  port. 
Loaded  with  wealth  and  honors  bravely  won, 
A  rude  and  boi^t'rous  captain  of  the  sea 
Fasten'd  a  quarrel  on  him.  Fierce  they  fought ; 
The  stranger  fell ;  and  with  his  dying  breath, 
Declar'd  his  name  and  lineage.  Mighty  God! 
The  soldier  cried,  my  brother !  O  my  brother ! 

— They  exchang'd  forgiveness  : 

And  happy,  in  my  mind,  was  he  that  died  j 

For  many  deaths  has  the  survivor  suffer'd. 

In  the  wild  desert  on  a  rock  he  sits, 

Upon  some  nameless  stream's  untrodden  banks. 

And  ruminates  all  day  his  dreadful  fate. 

At  limes,  alas  !  nor  in  his  perfect  mind. 

Holds  dialogues  with  his  iov'd  brotixer's  ghost ; 


And  oft  each  night  forsakes  his  sullen  couch. 
To  make  sad  orisons  for  him  he  slew. 


§  46.  Douglas  s  Soliloquy  in  the  Wood,  wait- 
ing for  Lady  Randolph,  after  he  was  k?iown 
to  be  her  Son.  Home. 

This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove. 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  rrionarch  of  the  wood :. 
How  sweet  and  solemn  is  this  midnight  scene  I 
The  silver  moon,  unclouded,  holds  her  way 
Thro'  skies,  where  I  could  count  each  little  star. 
The  fanning  west-wind  scarcely  stirs  the  leaves; 
The  river,  rushing  o'er  its  pebbled  bed. 
Imposes  silence  with  a  stilly  sound. 
In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour^ 
If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  bliev'd, 
Descending  spirits  have  convers'd  with  man. 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown. 


Eventful  day !  how  hast  thou  chang'd  my  state  1 

Once  on  the  cold  and  winter-shaded  side 

Of  a  bleak  hill  mischance  had  rooted  me. 

Never  to  thrive,  child  of  another  soil ; 

Transplanted  now  to  the  gay  sunny  vale. 

Like  the  green  thorn  of  May,  my  fortune  flow'rs. 

Ye  glorious  stars !  high  heaven's  resplendent  host ! 

To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complain'd. 

Hear,  and  record  my  soul's  unalter'd  wish ! 

Dead  or  alive,  let  me  but  be  renown'd  ! 

May  Heav'n  inspire  some  fierce  gigantic  Dane 

To  give  a  bold  defiance  to  our  host  1 

Before  he  speaks  it  out,  I  will  accept: 

Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die. 


§47.     CATp.         Addison. 
ACT  1. 

Enter  Portius  and  Marcus. 

Por.    The  dawn  is  overcast,   the  morning, 
low'rs. 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day ; 
The  great,  th'  irnportant  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome — our  father's  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  civil  war. 
And  close  the  scene  of  blood.    Already  Caesar 
Has  ravag'd  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword  : 
Should  he  go  farther,  numbers  would  be  want- 
ing 
To  form  new  battles  and  support  his  crimes. 
Ye  gods,  what  havoc  does  ambition  make 
•Among  your  works ! 

3Iarc.  Thy  steady  temper,  Portius, 
Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Caesar, 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy ; 
I'm  tortur'de'en  to  madness,  when  I  think 
On  the  proud  victor :  ev'ry  time  he's  nam'd 
Phai-salia  rises  to  my  view ! — I  see 
Th'  insulting  tjTant  prancing  o'er  the  field, 
Strew'd  with  Rome's  citizens,  and  drench'd  lix 

slaughter. 
His  horse's  hoof's  wet  with  patrician  blood! 
O  Portius  1  is  there  not  5ome  chosen  curse. 

Some 
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Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  crHeavehV 
lied  with  uncommon  wr;ith,  to  blast  the  man  '  * 
Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin  ? 
Por.  Believe  me,   Marcus,  'tis  an  impious 
greatness. 
And  mix'd  with  too  mtich  horror  to  be  envied. 
How  does  the  lustre  of  our  father's  actionsi    ^  -' 
Through  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him. 
Break  out,  and  burn  with  more  triumphant 

brightness ! 
His  suff'rmgs  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round 

him : 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  honor,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome. 
His  sword  ne'er  fell  but  on"  die  guilty  head  3 
Oppression,  tyranny,  and  pow'r  usurp'd. 
Drew  all  the  vengeance  of  his  arm  upon  'em. 
Marc.  Who  knows  not  this  ?   But  what  can 
Catodo 
Against  a  world,  a  base,  degenerate  world, 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  Cse- 

sar? 
Pent  lap  in  Utica,  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatness  ; 
And,  cover'd  with  Numidian  guards,  directs 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  empty  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain. 
By  Heav'n,  such  virtues,  join  d  with  such  success. 
Distract  my  A'ery  soul:  our  father's  fortune 
Would  almost  tempt  us  to  renounce  his  precepts. 
Por.  Hemember  what  our  fMher  ofl  has -told 
us.  ■    ■"  ■    ' 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate  : 
Puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplex'd  with  errors, 
Our  understanding  traces  them'  in  vain, 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitless  search  3 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run,' 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

Marc.  These  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at  eJiSe  j 
O  Fortius,  didst  thou  taste  but  half  tiie  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus 

coldly.  k    ' 

Passion  unpitied,  and  successless  love. 
Plant  daggers  in-jjiy  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.     Were  but  my  Lucia  kind — 
'Por.  Thou  seest  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy 
rival; 
!^ut  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper.  '[Aside. 
Now  Marcus,  nov/  thy  virtue's  on  the  jSroof : 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  ev'ry  nerve. 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  m  thy  soul. 
To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails. 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son.   [take, 
Mnrq.  Fortius,  the  counsel  which  I  csmnot 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  m^' weakness. 
Bid  me  for  honor  plunge  into  a  war 
'  Of  thickest  foes,  and  rusli  on  certain  death. 
Then  shalt  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow 
To  follow  glory,  and  confess  his  father. 
Love  is  not  to  be  reasdn'd  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  or  a  thirst  of  greatness; 
'Tis  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  soul, 
Warms  ev'ry  vein,  and  beats  in  ev'ry  pulse: 
I  feel  it  here  :  my  resolution  melts. 

Por.  Behold  young  Juba,  the  N  amidian  prince, 
W^ith  how  much  care  he  forms  iiimseif  to  elorv. 


And  breaks  the  fierceness  of  his  native- temper. 
To  copy  out  our  father's  brig):it  example. 
He  loves  our  sister  Marcia,  greatly  loves  her : 
His  eyes,  his  looks,  his  actions,  afl  betray  it: 
Butstill  thesmother'd  fondness  burns  withinhim: 
When  most  it  swells,  and  labors  for  a  vent, 
The  sense  of  honor  and'  desire  of  fame 
DHve  the  big  passion  back  into  his  henrL, 
What !  shall  an  African,  shall  Juba's  heir. 
Reproach  great  Cato's  son,  and  show  the  w6rl3 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman  soul  ? 

Marc.  Fortius,  no  more! "your  words  "leaTC 
stings  behind  'em. 
Whene'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Portias,  sliow 
A  virtue  that  has  cast^me  at  a  distance, 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honf>r? 

Por.  Marcus,  I  know  thy  gcn'rous  temper  wellf 
Fling  but  th'  appearance  of  dishonor  an  it. 
It  straight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 
Marc.  A  brother's  suiF rings  claim  a  brothef  s^ 

pity. 
Por.  Heaven  knows  I  pity  thee.  Behold  my 
eyes  ■•'■■)' 

Ev'n  whilst  I  speak-— doithey  not  swim  in  tears? 
Were  but  my  heart  as  naked  to  thy  \iew, 
Marcus  would  see  it  bleed  in  his  behalf. 
.     Marc.  Why  then  dost  treat  me ^vJUiifebukes, 

instead     "    '•  -  ^'  ■•  •{'■"•■'  ' 

Of  kind  condoling  cares,  and  friendly  sorrow? 

Por.  QMai-cus!  did  I,  know  the  way  to  ease 
Thy  traubled  heart,  and  mitigate  rhy  pains, 
Marcus,  believe  iiie,  I  could  die  to  do  it. 

Marc.  Thou  best  of  brothers,  and  thoti  best 
of  friends! 
Pardon  a  weak,  distemper  d  soul,  that  s^vells 
With  si\dden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calnis. 
The  sport  of  passions.    But  Sempronius  comes : 
He  must  not  find  this  softness  hanging  on  me. 
■  '■.  .  L^'''^-  MarCi 

Pinter  Sempronius. 
Sem.  Conspiracies  no  sooner  shOuldbeform'^ 
Than  executed.     What  means  Fortiui  iiere  ? 
I  like  not  that  cold  youth.     I  must  dissemble. 
And  speak  a  lang-uage  foteign  to  my  heart. 

'      -i  [^Aside. 

Good-morrow,  Fortius ;  let  us  once  embrace. 
Once  more  embrace,  whileyct  webothare  free. 
To-morrow,  should  we  thus  express  our  frieiid- 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms.-  [ship. 
This  sun,  perhaps,  this  morning's  sun's  the  last 
That  e'er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty. 

Por.  My  father  has  tljis  morningcall'dtogetlier 
To  this  poor  hall  his  little  Roman  senate, 
Tire  leavings  -of  Pharsalia,  to  consult 
If  yet  he  can  oppose  the  mighty  torrent 
That  bears  down  Rome  and  all  her  gods  before  it. 
Or  must  at  len^h  give  up  the  world  to  Ca?sar. 

JScm.  Not  all  tlie  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 
Can  raise  her  senate  more  tlian  Cato's  presence^ 
His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful, 
They  tirike  with  something  like  religious  fear, 
And^  make  e'en  Ctesar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies  Hush'd  with  conquest.  O  my  Fortius, 
Coul<l  I  but  call  that  wondrous  man  my  father, 
W'ould  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
l"o  thy  friend  9  vows,  I  tnight  be  blest  indeed  ! 

Por^ 
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Pqt*  Alas,  Sempronius!  wouldst  thou  talk 

of  love 
To  Marcia,  whilst  her  father's  life's  in  danger  ? 
Thou  might'bt  as  well  court  the  pale  trembling 

vestal. 
When  she  beholds  the  holy  flame  ex'piring. 

Scm.  The  more  I  see  the  wonders  of  thy  race, 
The  more  I'm  charm'd.  Thou  must  take  heed, 

my  Fortius  ; 
The  world  has  all  its  eyes  onCato'sson; 
Thy  father's  merits  set  thee  up  to  view, 
An3  show  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light. 
To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. 
Por.  Well  dost  thou  seem  to  check  my  ling- 

'ring  here 
On  this  important  hour — I'll  straight  awayj 
And  while  the  fathers  of  the  senate  meet 
In  close  debate,  to  weigh  the  events  of  war, 
I'll  animate  the  soldiers'  drooping  courage 
With  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  lifej 
1*11  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause. 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  'em. 
*Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success. 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we  11  deserve  it. 

Scm.  Curse  on  the  stripling!  how  he  apes 
his  sire. 
Ambitiously  sententious! — ^But  I  wonder 
Old  Syphax  comes  not :  his,  Numidian  genius 
Is  well  disposed  to  mischief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  »n  it ;   but  he  must  be  spurr'd. 
And  ev'ry  moment  quicken'd  to  the  course. 
Gato  has  us'd  me  ill :  he  has  refus'd 
His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows. 
Besides,  his  baffled  arms,  andruin'd  cause,' 
Are  bars  to  my  ambition.  Caesar's  favor. 
That  show'rs  down  greatness  on  his  friends,  will 

raise  me 
To  Rome's  first  honors.     If  I  give  up  Cato, 
I  claim  in  my  reward,  his  captive  daughter. 
But  Syphax  comes 

pTiter  Syphax. 

Sij.  Sempronius,  all  is  ready. 
I've  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  mm. 
And  find  them  ripe  for  a  revolt :   thefy  all 
Complain  aloiui  of  Cato's  discipline, 
And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their 
master. 

Sem.  Believe  me,  Syphax,  there's  no  time  to 
waste ; 
Ev'n  whilst  we  speak,  our  conqueror  comes  on. 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  ev'ry  moment. 
Alas !  thou  know'st  not  Ca?sar's  active  soul. 
With  what  a  dreadful  course  he  rushes  on 
From  war  to  war.  In  vain  has  nature  form'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage ; 
He  bounds  o'er  all,  \actorious  in  his  march; 
The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him  j 
Thro'  winds  and  waves,  and  storms,  he  works 

his  way. 
Impatient  for  the  battle ;  one  day  more 
Will  set  the  victor  thund'ring  at  our  gates. 
But  tell  me,  has  thou  yet  drawn  o'er  young 

Juba  ? 
That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Caesar, 
Aftd  challenge  better  terms.  ^ 


Sy*  Alas,  he's  lost  I 
He's  lost^  Sempronius!  all  his  thoughts  are  fbll 
Of  Cato's  virtues.— But  I'll  try  once  more 
(For  ev'ry  instant  1  expect  him  here) 
If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith  and  honor,  tirid  I  know  not  what. 
That  have  corrupted  his  Numidian  temper. 
And  struck  the  infection  into  all  his  soul. 

Sem.  Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  ev'ry  motive 
Juba's  surrender,  smce  his  father's  death, 
Would  give  up  Afric  into  Caesar's  hands. 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  zone 

Sy.  But  is  it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  se- 
nate 
Is  call'd  together  ?  Gods  I  thou  must  be  cautious  j 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they're  cover'd  thick  with  art. 

Sem.  Let  me  alone,  good  Syphax;  I'll  conceal 
My  thoughts  in  passion  ('tis  the  surest  way)  ; 
I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome  and  for  my  country. 
And  mouth  at  Caisar,  'till  I  shake  the  senate. 
Your  cold  hypocrisy's  a  stale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick :  wouldst  thou  be  thought  in 

earnest. 
Clothe  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  and  fury  I 

Sy,   In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey 
hairs, 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit. 

Sem,  Once  more  be  sure  to  try  thy  skill  on 
Juba : 
Mean  while  I'll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers. 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and  underhand 
Blow  up  their  discotitents,  till  they  break  Out 
Unlook  d  for,  and  discharge  themselves  on  Cato- 
Remember,  Syphax,  we  must  work  in  haste  : 

0  think  what  anxious  moments  pas^  between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  last  iatal  periods, 
O,  'tis  a  drcadfid  interval  of  time 

jFill'd  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death !  . 
Destrvietion  hangs  on  ev'ry  won!  we  speak. 
On  ev'ry  thought ;  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Dctermmes  all,  and  closes  our  design. 

\_Exit, 
Sy.  I'll  trj'  if  I  can  yet  reduce  to  reason 
This  headstrong  youth,  and  make  him  spurn  at 

Cato. 

The  time  is  short,  CiEsar  comes  rushing  on  us — 

But  hold !  young  Juba  sees  me,  and  approaches. 

Enter  Juha. 

Jul.  Svphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  tlius  alone  : 

1  have  observ'd  of  late  thy  looks  are  fall'n. 
O'er  cast  with  gloomy  cares  and  discontent- 
Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee  tell  me. 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in 

frowns. 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince? 

Sy.  'Tisnot  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts. 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face, 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart  ; 
I  have  not  yet  so  much  the  Roman  in  me. 
Jul.  Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  uflgen'rou? 
terms 
Against  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  the  world  ! 
Dost  thou  not  see  mankind  fall  down  before 

them, 
Apd  own  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue? 
Is  there  a  naiion  in  the  wifds  of  Afric, 

Amidst 
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Amidst  our  barren  rocks,  and  burning  sands. 
That  docs  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name  ? 

Sjj.  Gods !  where' s  the  worth  that  sets  these 
people  up 
Above  her  own  Numidia's  tawny  sons  ? 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow  ? 
Or  flies  the  jav'lin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Lannch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ? 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand  ? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th'  embattl'd  elephant. 
Laden  with  war  ?     These,  these  are  arts,  my 

prince, 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

Jul\  These  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfections  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views  : 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolisn'd  world. 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws ; 
To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man ; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage. 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  lib' ral  arts, 
Th'  embellishments  of  life  :  virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul. 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

St/.  Patience,  kind  Hea\  ens  !  excuse  an  old 
man's  warmth. 
What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts. 
This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smoth  behaviour. 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  ? 
Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions, 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts. 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul. 
And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue : 
In  short,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures 
Than  what  bur  nature  and  the  gods  design'd  us. 

Jul'.  To  strike  thee  dumb— turn  up  thy  eyes 
to  Cato ; 
There  mayst  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
While  good  and  just,  and  anxious  for  his  friends. 
He's  still  severely  bent  against  himself; 
Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease. 
He  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,   toil  and 

heat ; 
And  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  p>mps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish. 
His  rijiid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

.Sy.  Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  Afri- 
can 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow,  , 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues  : 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase ; 
Amidst  the  running  stream  ite  slakes  his  thirst ; 
Toils  alb  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  tlirows  him  down. 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn  ; 
Then  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game  ; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untested  spring, 
Rlesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

Jub.  Thy  prt.judices,  Syph.ix,  won't  discern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  tmd  choice, 
Nor  how  the  hero  differs  from  the  brute. 
But  grant  that  otlicrs  could  with  ecjual  glory 
Look  down  on  pleasures^  and  the  baits  oi  sense. 


Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  afflic- 
tion. 
Great  and  majestic  in  his  griefs,  like  Cato? 
Heavens !  with  what  strength,  what  steadiness 

of  mind. 
He  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufTrings! 
How  does  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes. 
And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  weight  up- 
on him !  [soul ; 

Sif.  'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicism. 
Had  not  your  royal  father  thought  so  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue  and  of  Cato's  cause. 
He  had  not  fall'n  by  a  slave's  hand  inglorious ; 
Nor  would  his  slaughter'd  army  now  have  lain 
On  Afric's  sands,  disfigufd  with  their  wounds. 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

Jub.  \Vhy  dostthou callmysorrows  up  afresh? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Si/.  O  that  you'd  profit  by  your  fattier  s  ills ! 

Jub.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do? 

Sjf.  Abandon  Cato. 

Jiib  Syphax,  I  should  be  more  than  twice  an 
orphan 
By  such  a  loss. 

St/.  Ay,  there's  tha  tie  that  binds  you! 
You  long  to  call  him  father.     Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  say. 

Jiib.  Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave. 
And  talk  at  large  ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in. 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it, 

S>/.  Sir,  your  great  father  never  vis'd  me  thus. 
Alas,  he's  dead !  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  sorrows,  and  the  pangs  of  nature. 
The  fond  embraces,  and  repeated  blessings. 
Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  last  farewell? 
Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear  sad  remembrance. 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul. 
The  good  old  king  at  partmg  wrung  my  hand 
(His  eyes    brimful  of  tears);     then  sighing, 

cried, 
Pry'thee  be  careful  of  my  son  ! — His  grief 
Swell'd  up  so  high,  he  could  not  utter  more. 

Jub.  Alas,  thy  story  melts  away  my  soul  1 
That  best  of  fathersJ.  how  shall  1  discharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  which  I  owe  him  ? 

Si/.  By  laying  up  his  counsels  in  your  heart. 

Jub.  His  counsels  bade  me  yield  to  thy  di- 
rections : 
Then,  Syphax,  chide  me  in  severest  terms ; 
Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  I'll  stand  its  shock 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer  sea. 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  surface. 

S^.  Alas,  my  prince !  I'd  guide  you  to  your 
safety.  [how. 

Jub.  I  do  believe  thou  wouldst ;  but  tell  mc 

St/.  Fly  from  the  fate  that  follows  Cesar's 

Jub.  My  father  scorn'd  to  do  it.  [foes. 

St/.  And  therefore  died. 

Jub.  Better  to  die  ten  thousand  deaths, 
Than  wound  my  honor.  . 

St/.  Rather  say,  your  love.  [temper. 

nb.  Syphax  I've  promised  to  preserve  my 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confess  a  flame 
I  long  have  stifled,  and  would  fain  conceal? 

S^ 
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Si/.  Believe  me,  prince,  tho'  hard  to  conquer 
love, 
'Tis  easier  to  divert  and  break  its  force.'. 
Absence  might  cure  it  j  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this, 
"^fhe  glowing  dames  of  Zama  s  royal  court 
Have  faces  flush'd  with  more  exalied  charms  : 
The  sun,  that  rolls  his  cliariot  o'er  their  heads. 
Works  up  more  fire  and  color  in  their  cheeks ; 
'Were  you  with  these,  my  prince,  you'd  soon 

forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  North. 

Jub.  'Tis  not  a  set  of  features  or  complexion. 
The  tincture  of  a  skin  that  I  admire  : 
j^eauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcla  towers  above  her  sex  : 
True,  she  is  fair — O  how  divinely  fair ! 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom. 
And  s'anctity  of  manners  ;  Cato's  soul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks. 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigor  of  her  father's  virtue. 

St/.  How" does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in 
her  praise! 
But  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  would  consider 

Jub.  Hah  1  Syphax,  is't  not  she? — She  moves 
this  way : 
And  %vith  her  Lucia,  Lucius's  fair  daughter. 
My  .heart  beats    thick — I   pr'ythee,    Syphax, 
leave  me. 

.Sy.  Ten  thousand  curses  fasten  on  'em  both  ! 
Kow  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Undo  what  I've  been  lab' ring  all  this  while. 

^Exit  Si/phax: 

Enter  Marc'ia  and  Lucia, 

Jub.  Hail,  charming  maid !   how  does  thy 
beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  even  horror  smile  ! 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  it  sorrows ; 
1  feel  a  dawn  t)f  joy  break  in  upon  me. 
And  for  a  while  forget  the  approach  of  Caesar. 

Mar.  I  should  be  .griev'd,  young  prince,  to 

think  my  presence  [arms. 

Unbent  yovir  thoughts,  and  slacken' d  'em  to 

While,  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  foe 

Threatens  aloud,  and  calls  you  to  the  field. 

Jub.  O  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concern 
A  nd  gentle  wishes  follow  me  to  battle ! 
The  thonght  will  give  new  vigor  to  my  arm. 
Add   strength    and  weight  to  my  descending 

sword. 
And  drive  it  in  a  tempest  on  the  foe. 

Mar.  My  prayers  and  wishes  alwaye  shall  at- 
tend        '  [virtue. 
The  friends  of  Rome,  the  glorious    cause   of 
The  men  approv'd  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

Jub.  That  Juba  niay  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
ril  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father, 
Tiansplanting,  one  b)'  one,  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfections,  till  1  shine'like  him. 

Mar.  My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments. 
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Jub.  Thy  reproofs  are  just. 
Thou  virtuous  maid  !  I'll  hasten  to  my  troops. 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 
If  e'er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  Avhen  all 
The  war  shall  stand  rang'd  in  its  just  array. 
And  dreadiul  pomp  j  then  will  1  Ihink  on  thee, 

0  lovely  maid  !  then  will  I  think  on  thee ; 
And  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts,  remember 
What  glorious  deeds  shoiild  grace  the  man  who 

hopes 
For  Marcia's  love.  Exit  Juba. 

L?ic.  Marcia,  j^ou're  too  severe : 
How  could  you  chide  the  young  good-natur'd 

piince. 
And  drive  him  from  you  with  so  stern  an  air, 
A  prince  that  loves  and  dotes  on  you  to  death  ? 
Mar.  'Tis  therefore,  Lucia,  that  I  chid  him 

from  me. 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul. 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 

1  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk. 

Luc.  Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a 
passion. 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms  I 
Mar.  now,  Lucia  I  wouldst  thou  have  me 
smk  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love. 
When  ev'ry  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake ! 
Caesar  comes  arm'd  with  terror  and  revenge. 
And  aims  his  thunder  at  my  father's  head. 
Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares,  and  draw  them  all  into  it  ? 

Liic.  Why  have  not  1  this  constancy  of  mind, 
A\'^ho  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force  ? 
Sure,  nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould. 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions. 
And  sunk  me  even  below  my  own  weak  sex  : 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  oppress  my  heart. 

Mar.  Lucia,  disburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me. 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retir'fl  distress. 
Tell  me  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in  thee. 
Luc.  I  need  not  blush  to  name  them,  when  I 
tell  thee 
They're    Marcia's  brothers,    and  the  sons  of 
Cato. 
Mar.  They  both  behold  thee  with  their  sister's 
eyes. 
And  often  have  reveal'd  their  passion  to  me. 
But  tell  me  whose  address  thou  favor'st  most ; 
I  long  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it. 
Luc.  Vv  hich  is  it  Marcia  wishes  for  ? 
Mar.  For  neither. 
And  yet  for  both. — The    youths   have  equal 

share 
In  Marcia's  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister  : 
But  tell  me  which  of  them  is  Lucia's  choice  ? 

Luc.  Marcia,  they  both  are  hig^  in  my  esteem : 
But  in  my  lo^■e — wny  wilt  thou  make  me  name. 

him  ?        ^ 
Thou  know'st  it  is  a  blind  and  foolish  passion, 
Pleas'd  and  disgusted  with  it  knows  not  what. 

Mar.O  Lucia,  I'm  perplex'd ;  O  tell  me  which 
I  must  hereafter  call  my  happy  brother  ? 

Luc,  Suppose   't  were  Fortius,    could  you 
blame  my  choice  ?    , 
O-  Fortius  !  thou  hast  stol'n  away  my  soul ! 
With  what  a  graceful  tenderness  he  loves, 

Aud 
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And  breathes  the  softest,  the  sincerest  vows !  y 
Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetness,  j 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue    and  smooth    his 

thoughts. 
Marcus  is  over  v/arm  :  his  fond  complaints 
Have  so  much  earnestness  and  passion  in  them, 
I  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  horror. 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper. 

3Iar.  Alas,    poor  youth!    how  canst  thou 
throw  him  from  thee  ? 
Lucia,  thou  know'st  not  half  the  love  he  bears 

thee  ? 
Whene'er  he  speaks  of  thee,  his  heart's  in  flames. 
He  sends  out  all  his  soul  in  ev'ry  wprd. 
And  thinks,  and  talks,  and  looks  like  one  trans- 
ported. 
Unhappy  youth  !  How  will  thy  coldness  raise 
Tempests  and  storms  in  his  afflicted  bosom  ! 
I  dread  the  consequence. 

Luc.  You  seem  to  plead 
Against  your  brother  Fortius. 

Mar.  Heaven  forbid ! 
Had  Fortius  been  the  unsuccessful  lover. 
The  same  compassion  would  have  fall'n  on  him. 

Luc.  Was  e\er  virgin  love  distrest  like  mine  1 
Fortius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me. 
As  if  he  mourn'd  his  rival's  ill  success  -, 
Then  bids  me  hide  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
Nor  show  which  way  it  turns  :  so  much  he  fears 
The  sad  effects  that  it  will  have  on  Marcus. 

Mar.  He  knows  too  well  how  easily  he's  fir'd. 
And  would  not  plunge  his  brother  in  despair. 
But  waits  for  happier  times  and   kinder  mo- 
ments. 

Luc.  Alas !  too  late  I  find  myself  involv'd 
In  endless  griefs  and  labyrinths  of  woe ; 
Born  to  afflict  my  Marcia's  family. 
And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 
Tormenting  thought !  it  cuts  into  my  soul. 

Mar.  Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sor- 
rows. 
But  to  the  gods  submit  the  event  of  things. 
Our  lives  discolor'd  with  our  present  woes. 
May  still  grow  bright,  and  smile  with  happier 

hours 
So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents,  and  descending  rains. 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines  ; 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  floating  mirror  shines. 
Reflects  each  flow'r  that  on  the  border  grows  j 
And  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  flows. 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT   IL 

SCENE,  the  Senate.    Lucius,  Semprunius,  and 
Senators. 

Scm.  Rome  still  survives  in  this  assembled 
senate !  ' 

Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato's  friends. 
And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 
Luc.  Cato  will  soon  be  here,  and  oj)en  to  us 
Th'  occasion  of  our  meeting.     Hark,  he  comes ! 
[/i  sound  of  trumpets. 
May  all  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome  direct  him  !, 


Enter  Cato. 
Cato.  Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met   in 
council  J 
Cnesar's  approach  has  sximmon'd  us  together. 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man  ? 
SucTess  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes  j 
Pharsalia  gave  him  Rome,  Egypt  has  since 
Receiv'd  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Caesar's. 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow. 
And  Scipio's  death  ?  Numidia's  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.     'Tis  time  we  should 

decree 
What  course  to  take.     Our  foe  advances  on  us. 
And  envies  us  even  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts:   are  they 

still  fix'd 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  ? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought 
By  time,  and  ill  success,  to  a  submission  ? 
Sempronius,  speak. 

Sem.  My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods !  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose — slav'ry  or  death  ^ 
No,  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords. 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops. 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd  legions,  and  charge  home  upon 

him. 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from 

bondage. 
Rise,  fathers,  rise  1  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help; 
Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens. 
Or  share  their  fate!  The  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly ;  while  we 
Sit  here  delib' rating  in  cold  debates. 
If  we  should  sacrifice  our  lives  to  honor. 
Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  chains. 
Rouse  up,  for  shame !  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  at  their  \vounds,  and  cry  aloud — To  battle ! 
Great  Pompey's  shade  complains  that  we  are 

slow. 
And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  unreveng'd  amongst 
us. 
Cato.  Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Transport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason : 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides; 
All  else  is  tow'ring  phrensy  and  distraction. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those  who  draw  the  sword 
In  Rome's  defence  entrusted  to  our  care  ? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter, 
Might  not  th'  impartial  world  with  reason  say. 
We  lavish'd  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thousands, 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious  ? 
Lucius  we  next  would  know  what's  your  opi- 
nion, [on  peace. 
Luc.  My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  turn'd 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fiU'd  the  world 
With  widows  and  with  orphans :  Scythia  mourns 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  earth's  remotest  regions 
Lie  half  un]x;opled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome  : 
'Tis  lime  to  sheathe  the  sword  and  spare  mankind. 
It  is  not  Csesar,  but  the  gods,  my  fathers. 
The  gods  declare  against  us,  and  r^ptd 
Our  vain  attempts.     To  urge  the  foe  to  battle 

(Prompted 
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(Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair) 
Were  to  refuse  th'  awards  of  Providence, 
And  not  to  rest  in  Heaven's  determination. 
Already  have  we  shown  our  love  to  Rome,  " 
Now  let  us  show  submission  to  the  gods. 
We  took  \ip  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves. 
But  free  the  commonwealth  ^  when  this  end 

f*ls. 
Arms  have  no  farther  use.  Our  country's  cause. 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  them  from 

our  hands. 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
XJnprofitably  shed.     What  men  could  do. 
Is  done  already  :  heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

Sent.  This  smooth  discourse,  and  mild  beha- 
viour, oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.     Something  whispers  me 
All  is  not  right — Cato,  beware  ot  Lucius. 

\_Aside  to  Cato. 

Cato.  Let  us  appear  nor  rash  nor  diffident  j 
Immod'rate  valor  swells  into  a  fault ; 
And  fear  admitted  into  public  councils, 
Betrays  like  treason.     Let  us  shun  'em  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs 
Are  grown  thus  desp'rate;   we  have  bulwarks 

round  us  -, 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  inur*d  to  toil 
In  Afric's  heat,  and  scason'd  to  the  sun  ; 
Numidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies  behind  vis. 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince's  call. 
While  there  is  hope  do  not  distrust  the  gods  ; 
But  wait  at  least  till  Caesar's  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.     'Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  r 
No  :  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last. 
So  shall  we  gain  still  one  da\'s  liberty  : 
And  let  me  perish,  but  in  Cato's  juclgement, 
A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Enter  Marcus. 

Mar.  Fathers,  this  moment,  as  I  watch'd  the 
gate, 

Lodg'd  in  my  post,  a  herald  is  arriv'd 

From  Caisar's  camp,  and  with  him  comes  old 
Dccius, 

The  Roman  knight ;  he  carries  in  his  looks 

Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  with  Cato. 
Cato.  By  your  permission,  fathers — bid  him 
enter.  \_Exit  Marcus. 

Decius  was  once  my  friend  j    but  other  pro- 
spects 

Have  loos'd  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fast  to 
Casar. 

His  message  may  determine  our  resolves. 

Enter  Decius. 

T)rc.  Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato 

Cato.  Could  he  send  it 
To  Cato's  slaughter'd  friends,  it  would  be  wel- 
come. 
Are  not  youi* orders  to  address  the  senate? 


Dec.  My  business  is  with  Cato ;  Caesar  sees 
The  straits  to  which  you're  driven ;  and,  as  he 

knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life. 

Cato.  My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome. 
Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  coun- 

Tell  your  dictator  this  ;  and  tell  him,  Cato 
Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  pow'r  to  offer. 

Dec.  Rome  and  her  senators  submit  to  Cajsar  ; 
Her  gen'rals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more, 
Who  check'd  his  conquests,  and  denied  his  tri- 

umphs : 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caesar's  frieiKl  ? 
Cato.  Those  very  reasons  thou  hast  »rg*d, 

forbid  it. 
Dec.  Cato,  Tve  orders  to  expostulate. 
And  ronson  with  you,  as  from  friend  to  friend : 
Think  on  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  your  head. 
And  threaten?  ev'ry  hour  to  burst  upon  it. 
Still  may  you  stand  high  in  your  country's  ho- 
nors; 
Do  but  complyj  and  make  your  peace  with 

CiEsar, 
Rome  will  rejoice,  and  cast  its  eyes  on  Cato, 
As  on  the  second  of  mankind. 

Cato.  No  more ; 
I  must  not  think  on  life  on  such  conditions.  ' 
Dec.   Cajsar  is  well  acquainted  with  your 
virtues. 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life. 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friend- 
ship. 
And  name  your  terms. 
.  Cato.  Bid  him  disband  his  legion?. 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty, 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure, 
And  stand  the  judgement  of  a  Roman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

Dec.  Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your 

wisdom 

Cato.  Nay  more — tho'  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er 
employ'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favor. 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 
Dec.  A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 
Cato.  Decius,  a  style  like  this  becomes  a  Ro- 
man. 
Dec.  What  is  a  Roman  that  is  Ccesar's  foe  ? 
Cato.  Greater  than  Caesar  :  he's  a  friend  to 

virtue. 
Dec.  Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  b^vn  little  sciiate  ; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you. 
Cato.  Let  him  consider  that,  who  drives  us 
hither ; 
'Tis  Ccesar's  sword  has   made  Rome's  senate 

little. 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.     Alas  !  thy  dazzled  eyft 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  light. 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upou 

him  ; 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  iiipu'd>t   see 
him  black 
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With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 
Tliat  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name 

'em. 
I  know  thou  look'st  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
Beset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  misfortunes; 
But,  bv  the  gods  I  swear,  millions  of  worlds 
Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Goesar. 

Dec.  Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to 
Caesar, 
For  all  his  gen'rous  cares  and  proffer'd  friend- 
ship? 

Cato.  His^  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  vain : 
Presumptuous  man !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Would  Ca?sar  show  the  greatness  of  his  soul. 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends. 
And  make  good  use  of  his  ill-gotten  pow'r. 
By  shelt'ring  men  much  better  than  nimself. 

Dec.  Your  high  unconquer'd  heart  makes 
you  forget 
You  are  a  man ;  you  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy. 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears.  [Exit  Deems. 

Sem.  Cato,  we  thank  thee. 
The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice ;  thy  soul  breathes  liberty. 
Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  ut- 

ter'st. 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

Luc.  The  senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety. 
And  guards  our  lives  while   he   neglects  his 
own. 

Sem.  Sempronius  gives  no  thanks  on  this  ac- 
count. 
Lucius  seems  fond  of  life;  but  what  is  life? 
■Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  sun : 
'Tis  to  be  free.     When  liberty  is  gone, 
liife  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 
O,  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
In  Caesar's  bosom,  and  revenge  my  country  1 
By  heavens,  I  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death. 
And  smile  in  agony. 

Luc.  Others,  perhaps. 
May  serve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  zeal, 
Though  'tis  not  kindled  into  such  a  rage. 

Srm.  This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots. 

Cato.  Come ;  no  more,  Sempronius : 
All  here  are  friends  to  Rome,  and  to  each  other. 
Let  us  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions. 

Setn.  Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  sacrific'd  to  Rome — I  stand  reprov'd. 

Cato.  Fathers,  'tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolve. 

J^uc.  Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion  : 
CiPsur's  behavioiir  has  conviuc'd  the  senate 
We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  arrive. 

Sem.  We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  death ;  but, 
Cato, 
My  private  voice  is  drownVl  amidst  the  senate's. 

Cato.  Then  let  us  x'uQ,  my  iriunds,  and  strive 
to  fill 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life, 
(While  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doubtful) 
With  resolution^  friend.^hip,  Roman  bravery, 


And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it ; 
That  Heaven  may  say  it  ought  to  be  prolong'd. 
Fathers,  farewell  1— -The  young  Numidian  prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expects  to  know  our  coun- 
sels. [Exeu7it  Senators. 
Enter  Jnba. 
Juba,  the  Roman  senate  has  resolv'd. 
Till  time  gives  better  jprospects,  still  to  keep 
The  sword  unsheath'u,  and  turii  its  edge  on  Cce- 
sar. 

Juh.  The  resolution  fits  a  Roman  senate. 
But,  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  wiiile  tliy  patience. 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 
My  father,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  order'd  me  to  fnarch  for  Utica, 
(Alas,  I  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near!) 
Wept  o'er  me,  press'd  me  in  his  aged  arms. 
And,  as  his  griefs  gave  way.  My  son,  said  he. 
Whatever  fortune  shall  befall  tny  father. 
Be  Cato's  friend;  he'll  train  thce  up  to  great 
And  virtuous  deeds ;  do  but  obserVe  him  well. 
Thou' It  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou  It  learn  to 
bear  'em. 

Cato.  Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  Heaven  thought  otherwise. 

Jnb.  My  father's  fate. 
In  spite  of  all  tiie  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face  in  Cato's  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

Cato.  It  is  an  hdnest  sorrow,  and  become^ 
thee. 

Jub.  My  father  drew  respect  fforfi  forelgit 
climes: 
The  kings  of  Afric  sought  mm  for  their  friend: 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  reports. 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile, 
In  distant  worlds,  on  t'other  side  the  sun; 
Oft  have  their  blatk  aimbasSadors  appear'd, 
Loaden  with  gifts,   and  fill'd    the    courts  of 
Zama. 

Cato.  I  am  no  stranger  to  thy  father's  great- 
ness. 

Jub.  I  would  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my 
father. 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Caio. 
Have  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  cause,  and  court 
Th'  a-sistance  of  my  father's  powerful  friends? 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  king 
Would  pour  embattled  nmltitudes  about  him : 
Their  b\varthy  hosts  would    dit^kcn    all    ouf 

plains. 
Doubling  the  native  hbfror  of  the  wrtr. 
And  making  death  more  grim. 

Cato.  And  canst  thou  think 
Cato  will  fly  before  the  svi-ord  of  C.'Csar  ? 
Reduc'd,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  covirt  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  doyt-t 
A  vagabond  in  Afric? 

JitL  Cato,  perhaps 
I'm  too  officious ;  biit  my  forward  carfes 
Would  fain  presene  a  lite  of  so  much  vailue  ; 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  1  see  such  virtue 
Altticted  by  the  weight  of  such  misfortunes. 

Cato.  Tny  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  young  prince,  that  valor  soars  above 
Z  z  What 
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What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliction. 
These  are  not  ills  ;  else  would  they  never  fall 
On  Heaven's  first  tav'rites,  and  the  best  of  men. 
The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  storms  about  us. 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their liidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  prac- 
tice 
Virtues  which  shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceafd 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 
Jul.  I'm  charm'd  whene'er  thou  talk'stj  I 
pant  for  vistaej 
And  all  my  soul  endeavoiirs  at  perfection. 
Cato.  I^ost  thou  love  watchmg,  abstinence, 
and  toil. 
Laborious  virtues  all?  Learn  t|\cm  from  Cato  : 
Success  and  fortune  must  thou  learii  from  Cae- 
sar. 
Jul).  Tlie  best  good  fortune  that  can  fall  on 
Juba, 
The  whole  success  at  which  my  heart  aspires. 
Depends  on  Cato. 

Cato.  What  docs  Jviba  say?  ^ 

Thy  words  confovmd  me. 

Juh.  I  would  fain  retract  them. 
Give 'em  me  back  again:  theyaiin'd  at  nothing. 
Cato.  Tell  me  thy  Vv'ish,  young  prince,  make 
not  my  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  llioughts. 

Jub.  O,  they're  extravagant  5 
Still  let  me  hicle  them. 

Cato.  What  can  Juba  ask 
That  Cato  will  refus\j  ? 

Jub.  1  fear  to  name  it: 
Marcia — inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 
Cato,  What  wouldst  thou  say  ? 
Jub.  Cato,  thou  hast  a  daughter. 
Cato.  Adieu,  young  pripce.     I  would  not 
hear  a  -word 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem.     Ilemember 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  Heaven 
Exacts  severity  from  all  our  thoughtn. 
It  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  aught 
But  chains,  or  conquest  j  liberty,  or  death. 

lExit. 
Enter  Syphax. 
Sy.  How's  this,  my  prince?    What,  cover'd 
with  confusion? 
You  look  as  if  yon  stern  philosopher 
Had  just  now  chid  you. 
Jub.  Syphnx,  I'm  undone. 
Sy.  I  know  it  well. 
Jub.  Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me. 
Sy.  And  so  will  all  mankind. 
Jub.  I've  open'd  to  him 
The  weakness  of  my  soul,  my  love  for  Marcia. 

Sy.  Cato's  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
A  love-tale  with  \      / 

Jub.  O,  I  could,  pierce  my  heart. 
My  foolish  heart.    Was  ever  wretch  like  Juba  ? 
Sy.  Alas,  my  prince,  how  are  you  chang'd  of 
late  I 
I've  known  young  Juba  rise  before  the  sun, 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept. 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  tiaunts  : 
How  did  the  color  mount  into  your  cheeks. 
When  first  you  rou§'d  him  to  tlie  chase !  I've 
seen  you. 


Ev'n  in  the  Libyan  dog-days,  hunt  him  down. 
Then  charge  hnn  close,  provoke  him   to   the 

rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and  stooping  from  your 

horse. 
Rivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 
Jub.  Pr'ythec,  no  more. 
Sy.  How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws  when  tipj/d  with 

gold. 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  yout.  shoul- 
ders! 
Jub.  Sypiiax,  this  old  mane's  talk,  t/ho!  |}Qney 

fl^Hv'd     '  ;. ,  ^ 

In  ev'ry  word,  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 
Cato's  disj;leas  d,  and  Marcia  lorit  for  cn  er. 
Sy.  Young  prince,  I  yet  could  give  you  good 
advice, 
Marcia  mij^ht  still  be  yours. 

Jub.  WYiat  say'st  thou,  Syphax  ? 
By  heavens,  thou  turn'st  me  all  into  attention. 
Sy.  Marcia  midit  still  be  yours. 
Jub.  As  how,  dear  Syphax? 
Sy.  Juba  commands  N  umidia's  hardy  troops. 
Mounted  on  steeds  unus'd  to  the  restraint 
Of  curbs  or  bits,  and  fleeter  than  the  winds. 
Give  but  tlie  word,  we'll  snatch  this  damsel  up, 
i  And  bear  her  ofi'. 

j      Jub.  Can  such  dishonest  thoughts 
j  Rise  up   in   uuui?    Wouldst  thou  seduec  my 

youth 
To, do  an  act  that  would  destroy  my  honor? 
Sy.  Gods,  I  could  tear  my  hair  to  hear  you 
talk! 
Honor's  a  fine  imiiglnarv  notion 
That  draws  in  raw  and  unexperienc'd  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 
Jub.   Wouldst  thou  degratle  thy  prince  into  a 

ruffian  r 
Sy.  The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men. 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  siirh  ruf- 
fians. 
Tills  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  conij)rehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape ; 
Your  Scipios,  Ci2sars,Pompeys,  and  }Our  Catos  , 
(The  gods  on  earth),  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravish'd  Sabines. 

Jub.  Syphax,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wiles. 
Sy.  Indeed,  my  prince,  you  want  to  know 
the  world. 
You  have  not  read  mankind  j  your  youth  ad- 
mires , 
Tjie  throes  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul» 
Cato's  bold  flights,  ih'  extravagance  of  virtue. 
Jiib.  U  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  map 
perfidious, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance ! 
Sy.  Go,  go  J  you're  young. 
Jub.  Gods,  must  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  unanswer'd  ?  Thou'rt  a  traitor, 
A  false  old  traitor. 

Sy.   I  have  gone  too  hr.  {^xiside. 

Jub.  Cato  shall  know  the  baseness  of  thy  soul. 

Sy,  I  Biust  appease  this  itonn,or  perish  in  it. 

/       "  [Ashle. 
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Young  prince,  behold   these  locks,    that  are 

grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 

Juh.  Those  locks  shall  ne'er  protect  thy  in- 
solence. 
Sy.  Must  one  rash  word,   th'  infirmity   of 
age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  aervice ! 
--»tCurse  on  the  boy,  how  steadily  he  hears  me ! 

[Aside. 
Juh.  Is  it  because  the  throne  of  my  forefa- 
thers 
Still  stands  unfill'd,  and  that  Numidia's  crown 
Hangs  doubtful  yet  whose  head  it  shall  ei\clo?':. 
Thou  thus  presum'st  to  treat  thy  prince  with 
scorn  ? 
Sy,  Why  will  you  ri\c  my  heart  with  such 
expressions ! 
.Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  ywi  to  war? 
What  are  his  aims  ?    Why  'does  he  load  with 

darts 
His  trembling  hand,  and  crush  beneath  a  casque 
His  wrinkled  brows?  What  is  it  he  as])ires  to? 
Is  it  not  this  :  to  shed  the  slow  ren\ains, 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood  in  your  defence  ? 
Juh.  Syphax,  no  more :  I  would  not  hear  you 

tdlk. 
Sy,  Not  hear  me  talk  !  what,  when  my  f lith 
to  Jub;i , 
My  nwal  master's  son,  is  call'd  in  question  ? 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  and  I'll  bo 

dumb; 
But  whilst  I  live  I  must  not  hold  mv  tongue, 
.  And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure. 
Jul.  Thou  know'st  the  way  too  well  into  my 
heart. 
I  do  believe  thcQ  loyajl  to  thy  prince. 

Sy.  What  greater  instance  can  I  give?  Ive 
offcr'd 
To  do  an  action  which  ray  soul  abhors. 
And  ^ain  you  whom  you  love  at  any  price. 
Jub.  Wae  this  thy   motive?  I've  been   too 

hastv. 
Sy.  And. 'tis  for  this  my  prince  has  call'd  me 

traitor. 
Juh.  Sure  thou  raisiak'st :  I  did  not  call  thee 

so. 
Sy.  You  did  indeed,  my  prince,  you  cali'd 
me  traitor ; 
Nay,  further,  threaten  d  you'd  complain  to  Cato. 
Of  what,  my  prince,  would  you  complain  to 

Cato? 
That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honor,  in  your  service? 
Jah.  Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov'st  uie;  but  in- 
deed 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  far. 
Honor's  a  sacred  tic,  the  law  of  kings. 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets 

her. 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not  : 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 

Sy.  By  heavens, 
I'm  ravish'd  when  you  tall>  thus,  tho'  you  chide 
me! 


Alas!  I've  hithertio  been  us'd  to  think 
A  blind  officious  zeal  to  serve  "my  king 
The  ruling  principle,  that  oOght  to  burn 
And  quench  all  others  in  a  subject's  heart, 
Happy  the  people  who  preserve  their  honor 
By  ine  same  duties  tliat  oblige  their  prince ! 
Juh.  Syphax,  thou  now  beginn*st  to  speak  thy- 
self. 
Numidia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  nations. 
For  breach  of  public  vows.     Our  Punic  faith 
Is  infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb. 
Syphax,  we'll  join  ouf  cares,  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation. 
Sy.  Believe  me,  prince,  you  make  old  Syphax 
weep. 
To  hear  you  talk — but  'tis  v(rith  tears  of  joy. 
If  e'er  your  father's  crown  adorn  your  brows, 
Numi^a  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  lectures. 
Jub.  Syphax,  thy  hand  j  we'll  mutually  for- 
get 
The  warmth  of  youth,  and  frowardness  of  age : 
Thy  prince  esteems  thy  worth,  and  loves  thy 

person. 
If  e'er  the  sceptre  comes  into  my  hand', 
Syphax  shall  stand  the  second  in  my  kingdom. 
Sy.  Why  will  you  overwhelm  my  age  with 
kindness? 
My  joy  grows  burthensome,  I  shan't  su~pport  it. 
Jub,  Syphax,  farewell.  I'll  hence,  and  trj'  tw 
find 
Some  blest  occasion  that  may  set  me  right 
In  Cato'a  thoughts.     I'd  rather  have  that  mnn 
Approve  my  deeds,  tlian  worlds  for  my  admi- 
rers.. \Exit. 
Sy.  Young  men  soon  give,  and  soon  forget 
-         ftfiVonts : 

Old  age  is  slow  in  both — A  false  old  traitor! — 
These  words,  lasli  bOy,  may  chance  to  cost  tliee 

dear. 
My  heaift  ha/  still  sonie  foolish  fondness  fo^ 

thiee: 
But  hence T  'tis  gone:  I  give  it  to  tlie  winds : 
Caesar,  I  am  wholly  thine. 

Enter  Scmpronius. 
All  hail,  Sampronius ! 
Well,  Cato's  senate  is  resolv'd  to  wait 
The  fury  of  a  siege  before  it  yields.  ^ 

Sem.  Syphax,  we  both  were  on  the  verge  o^ 
fate ! 
Lucius  declar'd  for  peace,  adn  terms  were  offer'd. 
To  Cato,  by  a  messenger-  from  Caesar. 
Should  they  submit  eje  our  designs  are  ripe, 
i  We  both  ma*t  perish  in  tlie  common  wreck, 
j  Lost  in  the  gru'ral  undistinguish'd  ruin. 

Sy.  Bui  how  itands  Cato? 
I       Sctn.  Thou  hast  seen  mount  Atlas : 
While    storms    and    tempests  tliunder  on. 

brows. 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet. 
It  stands  unmo\  d,  and  glories  in  its  height: 
Such  is  tliat  haughty  manj  his  tow'ring  soui. 
Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortuiw,' 
Rises  superior,  and  looks  down  on  Caspar. 
Sy-  But  wJhat's  this  messenger? 
Scm.  Tve  practis'd  with  him. 
And  found^\  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
Tliat  Svphax  and  Sempronius  ate  his  friends; 
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But  let  me  now  examine  in  my  turn : 
Is  Juba  fix'd? 

Si/.  Yes but  it  is  to  Cato : 

I've  tried  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 
Sboth'd  and  caress'd ;  been  angry,  sooth'd  again  j 
I^aid  safety,  life,  and  int'rest  in  his  sight. 
But  all  are  vain,  he  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

Son.  Come,   'tis  no  matter;    we  shall  do 
without  him. 
He*  11  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph, 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  rhari(U. 
Syphax,  I  now  may  hope  thou  hast  forsook 
Thy  Juba's  cause,  and  wlshest  Marcia  mine. 

Si/.  May  she  be  thine  as  fast  as  thou  wouldst 
have  her ! 

Scm.  Syphax,  I  love  that  woman;  tho'  I 
curse 
Her  and  myself,  yet,  spite  of  me,  I  love  her. 

Sj/.  Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utica, 
Caesar  will  ne'er  refuse  thee  such  a  trifle. 
But  are  thy  troops  prepar'd  for  a  revolt  ? 
I  Joes  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man. 
And  run  among  their  ranks? 

Setn.  All,  ail  is  ready. 
The  factious  leaders  arc  our  friends,  that  spread 
Murmurs  and  discontents  among  the  soldiers ; 
They  count  their  toilsome  marches,   long  fa- 
tigues, 
XJrmsual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war. 
Within  an  hour  they'll  storm  the  senate-liouse. 

Sif.  Meanwhile  1*11  draw  up  my  Numidian 
troops 
Within  the  square,  to  exercise  their  arms. 
And,  as  I  see  occa^ion,  favor  thee. 
I  I'lugh  to  think  how  your  unshaken  Cato        .  < 
XV^ ill  look  aghast,  while  unforeseen  destruction 
Pours  in  \ipon  him  thus  from  every  sitle. 

So  where  our  wide  Nun»idian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden,  th'  iinpttuous  hurricanes  descend. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  saudb,  and  sweep  whole  plains 

away. 
Th*"  helpicbs  traveller,  tviih  wild  surprise, 
Set^  the  drv  dtst- rt  all  around  him  rise, 
Anci,  smoliier'd  in  tlie  dusty  whirlwind,  die"?. 


ACT  III- 

r.ntrr  Marais  and  Portius. 
Marc.  Thanks    to    my  stars,  I   have  not 
rang'd  about 
Ttie  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  conld  find  a  friend  i 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  me. 
And  early  taught  nie,  by  her  sacred  force. 
To  love  thy  person  ere  I  knew  thy  merit, 
'rill  what  was  instinct  grew  up  into  friendship. 
Vor.  Marcu*^,  the  friendsliips  of  the  world 
are  oft 
Confed'racics  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure  ; 
Ours  has  severest  virtue  for  its  basis, 
And  snch  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with  life. 
Mare.  Fortius,  thou  know'st  my  soul  in  all 
its  weakness. 
Then  pr'ythee  spare  mt  on  its  tender  side. 


Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rule*. 
For,  When  love's  well-tim'd,  'tis  not  a  fault 
to  love. 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,   and  the 

wise. 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together. 
I  woidd  not  urge  thee  to  dismiss  thy  passion 
(1  know  'twere  vain),  but  to  suppress  iis  force, 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  grace- 
ful. 
Marc.  Alas!  thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never 
felt 
Th'  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul     - 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good. 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulgar  time: 
Believe  me,  Fortius,  in  my  Lucia's  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden  ; 
And  yet,  when  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone;  while  hope  and 

fear. 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  once, 
Aiid  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 

Par.  What  can  thy  Fortius  do  to  give  tliec 

help? 
Marc.  Fortius,  thou  oft  enjoy'st  the  fair  one> 
presence ; 
Then  tmdertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  elocjuencc 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  inspire. 
Tell  her  thy  brother  languishes  to  death. 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom  ; 
That  he  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loathes  his  food; 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  are  joyless  to 

him: 
Describe  his  anxious  days  apd  restless  nights. 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  seest  me  suf- 
fer. 
Par.  iMarcus,  I  beg  thee,  give  me  not  an  of- 
fice 
Tliat  "iuits  with  me  so  ill.     Thou  know'st  my 
tenipor. 
Marc.  U'ilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my 
\voes. 
And  will  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm. 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sor- 
rows ? 
Por.  Marcus,  thou  canst  not  ask  what  I'd  re^ 
fuse. 
But  here,  believe  me,  Fve  a  thousand  reasons — 
Marc.  1  know  thou'lt  say  my  passion's  out  of 
season. 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should   botli  conspire   to  drive  it   from    my 

thoughts. 
But  what's  all  this  to  one  that  loves  like  me? 
O  Fortius,  Fortius,  from  my  soul  1  wish 
Thou  didst  but  know  thyseff,  what  'tis  to  love! 
Then  wouldst  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brother. 
Por.  What  should   I  do!  if  I  disclose  my 
passion. 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end ;  if  I  eonceal  it. 
The  world  will  call  me  false  to  a  friend  and  bro- 
ther. [^Aside. 
Marc.  But  see  where  Lixcia,  at  her  wonted 
hour. 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch. 
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Enjoys  the  noon-day  breeze !.  Observe  her,  For- 
tius; 
That  face,  that  shape,  those  eyes,  that  heaven 

of  beauty  ! 
Observe  her  well  and  blame  me  if  thon  canst. 

Par.  Sht  sees  us,  and  advances 

Marc.  I'll  withdraw. 
And  leave  you  for  awhile.    Remember  Fortius, 
Thy  brother's  life  depends  upon  thy  tongue. 

Ivntcr  Lucia.  [^I'lvit. 

Luc.  Did  not  I  see  your  brother  Marcus  here  ? 
Why  did  he  fly  the  place  and  shun  my  pre- 
sence ? 
Par.  O  Lucia  !  language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love  ;  it  preys  upon  his  life ; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies  : 
His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confus'd. 
And  mixt  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigur'd  in  him. 
Heavens !  would  one  think  'twere  possible  for 

love 
To  make  such  ravages  in  a  noble  soul  ? 
O  Lucia!    I'm  distrest;  my  heart  bleeds  for 
him :  [sence, 

Ev'n  now,  while  thus  I  stand  blest  in  thy  nre- 
A  secret  damp  of  grief  comes  o'er  my  thouglits. 
And  I'm  unhappy,  tho'  thou  smil'st  upon  me. 
Luc.  How  wilt  thou  guard  thy  honor  in  the 
shock  [Fortius, 

Of  love  and  friendship?  Think  betimes,  my 
Think  how  the  nuptial  tie,  that  might  ensure 
Our  mutual  bliss,  would  raise  to  such  a  height 
Thy  brother's  griefs,  as  might  perhaps  destroy 
him. 
Por,  Alas,  poor  youth !  what  dost  thou  think, 
my  Lucia  ? 
His  gen'rous,  open,  nndesigning  heart 
Has  begg  d  his  rival  to  solicit  for  him  : 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial ; 
But  hold  him  up  in  life,  and  cheer  his  soul 
With  the  faint  glimm'ring  of  a  doubtful  hope  : 
Ferhaps  when  we  have  passed  those  gloomy 

hours 
And  weather'd  out  the  storm  thtit  beats  about 

Lric.  No,  Fortius,  no  :  I  see  thy  sister's  tears, 
■  Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death. 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves  : 
And,  Fortius,  here  I  swear,  to  Heaven  1  swear, 
ToHe;iven  and  all  the  powers  that  judge  man- 
kind. 
Never  to  mix  my  plighted  hands  w  ith  thine. 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischiefs  hang  al)Out  us. 
But  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts  as  far — as  I  am  able. 

Por.  What  hast  thou  said  ?    I'm  thunder- 
struck— recall 
Those  hasty  words,  or  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

Luc.  Has  not  the  vow  already  pass'd  my  lips? 
The  gods  have  heard  it  and  'tis  seal'd  in  heaven. 
May  ail  the  vengeiince  that  was  ever  pourd 
On  perjur'd  heads  o'ervvhelm  me  if  I  break  it  ! 

Por.  Fix'd  in  astonishment,  I  gaze  upon  tl)oe, 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaven, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens,  yet  alive. 
In  dreadful  looks  ;  a  monument  of  wrath  ! 

Luc.  At  length  I'^e  acted  uiy  severest  part : 


I  feel  the  womnn  breaking  in  upon  me, 
And  melt  about  my  heart';  my  tears  will  flow. 
But  O  !  I'll  think  no  more !  the  hand  of  Pate 
Has  torn  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forget  thee. 
Por.  Hard-hearted,  cruel  maid! 
Luc.  O  stop  those  sovmds,  [upon  me  ? 

Those  killing  sounds!  Why  dost  thou  frown 
My  blood  runs  cold,  my  heart  forgets  to  heave. 
And  life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure. 
The  gods  forbid  us  to  indulge  our  loves  ; 
But  O  !   I  cannot  bear  thy  hate  and  live. 

Por.  Talk  not  of  love,  thou  never  knew'st  its 
I've  been  deluded,  led  into  a  dream  [force. 

Of  fancied  bliss.  O  Lucia,  cruel  maid !   [soundsi 
Thy    dreadful  vow,  loaden   with  death,    still 
In  my  stunn'd  ears.     What  shall  I  say  or  do  ? 
Quick  let  us  part !  Ferdition's  in  thy  presence. 
And  horror  dwells  about  thee  ! — Ha !  she  faints ! 
Wretch  that  I  am,  what  has  my  rashness  done ! 
Lucia,  thou  injur'd  innocenee  !  thou  best 
And  loveliest  of^«^  sex  !  awake  my  Lucia, 
Or  Fortius  rushes  on  his  sword  to  join  thee. 
— Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb. 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death — 
But,  ah  !  she  moves,  life  wanders  up  and  down 
Through  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  ev'n.^  charm. 
Luc.  O  Fortius,  was  this  well — to  frown  on 
her 
That  lives  upon  thy  smiles  ?  to  call  in  doubt 
'I'he  faith  of  one  expiring  at  thy  feet, 
I'hat  loves  thee  more  than  ever  \voman  lov'd  ? 
— What  do  I  say  ?   My  half-recover'd  sense 
Forgets  the  vow  in  which  my  soul  is  bound. 
Destruction  stands  betwixt  us  ;  we  must  part. 
Por.   Name   not    the    word ;    my    frighted 
thoughts  run  back, 
And  startle  into  madness  at  the  sound. 
Luc.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ?  Con- 
sider well 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 
Think,  Fortius,  think  thou  seest  thy  dyins:  bro- 
ther [blood, 
Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmear'd  with 
Storming  at  Heaven  and  thee!  Thy  awful  sire 
Steridy  demands  the  cause,  th'  accursed  cause. 
That  robs  \fm\  of  his  son  :  poor  Marcia  trem- 
bles. 
Then  tears  her  hair,  and,  frantic  in  her  griefs, 
(•all'iout  on  Lucia.  What  could  Lucia  answer. 
Or  how  stand  up  in  iwcW  a  scene  of  sorrow  ? 
Por.  To  my  eonfvision,  and  eternal  grief, 
I  must  approve  the  sentence  that  destroys  me. 
The  mist  that  hung  about  my  mind  clears  up ; 
And  now,  athwart  the  terrors  that  thy  ^ow 
Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear'st  more 
]\'loic  amiable,  and  risest  in  thy  charms,     [fair. 
Loveliest  of  women  !   Heaven  is  in  thy  soul ; 
Beatity  and  virtue  shine  for  ever  round  thee. 
Brightening  eachothtir  !  thou  art  all  divine. 
Luc.   Fortius,  no  more ;    thy  words  shoot 
thro'  my  heart, 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 
Why  are  those  tears  of  fondness  in  thy  eves  > 
Why  heaves  thy  heart?    why  swells  t6y  soul 

with  tiorrow  t 
It  softens  me  t.oo  much — farewell,  my  Fortius  : 
Farewell,  tho'  death  is  in  the  word — tor  ever  I 
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For.  Stay.  Lucia,  stay !  What  dost  thou  say  ? 
For  ever  ?  [cess 

Luc.  Have  I  not  sworn  ?  If,  Fortius,  thy  suc- 
Miist  throw  tliy  brother  on  his  fate,  farewell — 
O,  how  shall  1  repeat  the  word,  for  ever  ! 
For.  Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  th'  unsteady 
flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  the  point,  leaps  off  by  fits; 
And  falls  again,  as  loath  to  quit  its  hold,  [thee, 
— ^Thou  nuist  not  go  ?  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er 
And  can't  let  loose. 

Luc.  If  the  firm  Fortius  shakes 
To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  suffers ! 

For.  'Tis  true,  unruffled  and  serene,  I've  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life  j;  b\it  here 
Such  an  unlook'd-for  storm  of  ills  tails  on  me. 
It  beats  down  all  my  strength.  I  cannot  bear  it. 
We  must  not  part. 

Luc.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  not  part ! 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  vow  that  I  have  made? 
Are  there  not  heavens,  and  gods,  that  thunder 

o'er  us  ? 
— But  see,  thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this  way ; 
J  sicken  at  the  sight.     Once  more  farewell  j 
Farewell,  and  know  thou  wrong'st  me  if  thou 

think'st 
Ever  was  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine ! 

[Exit  Lucia. 
JEnter  Marcus, 
Marc.   Fortius,    what  hopes?    How  stands 
she  ?  A  m  I  dooHi'd 
To  life  or  death  ? 

For.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  say  ? 
Marc.  What  means  this  pensive  pasture? 
Thou  appear'st 
Like  one  amaz  d  and  terrified. 

Per.  I've  reason.  [ordered  thoughts 

Marc.  Thy  down-cast  looks,  and  thy  dis- 
Tell  me  my  fate,     i  ask  not  the  success 
My  cause  has  foimd. 

For.  I'm  griev'd  I  undertook  it.     [my  heart, 
Marc.  What !  does  the  barbarous  maid  insult 
My  aching  heart,  and  triumph  in  my  pains? 
That  I  could  cast  her  from  my  thoudits  for 
ever !  '  -         .      Jgriefs ; 

For,  Away,  you're  too  suspicious  in  your 
Lucia,  though  sworn  never  to  think  of  love,      ^ 
Compassionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you. 
Marc.  Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities 
ihe! 
What  is  compassion,  when  'tis  void  of  love? 
Fool  that  I  was  to  cliocse  ?o  c  old  a  friend 
To  urge  my  causcl — Compassionates  my  pains! 
Pr'ythee,  what  art,  what  rhti'ric  didst  thou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  Ixjori : — t^he  pities  me ! 
To  one  -that  asks  the  warm  return  of  love. 
Compassion's  cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death — 
For.  Marcus,  no  more  3  have  I  deser\''d  this 

treatment  ? 
Marc.  What  have  I  said  ?  O  Fortius,  O  for- 
give me ! 
A  soul  exasperate  in  ills  falls  out 
With  ev'ry  thing,  its  friend,  itself — .but,  ha ! 
What  means  that  shout,  big  with  the  sounds  of 
What  new  alarms  ?  [war  ? 

For.  A  second,  louder  yet,  [us.  j 

Swells  in  the  winds,  and  comes  more  full  upon 


Marc.  O,  for  some  glorious  cause  to  full  in 
battle ! 
Lucia,  thou  hast  undone  me ;  thy  disdain  [ease. 
Has  broke  my  heart:  'tis  death  must  give  me 
For.  Quick,  let  us  hence.     Who  knows  if 
Cato's  life  [heart 

Stands  sure?    O  Marcus,   I  am  warm'd,   my 
Leaps  at  tlie  trumpet's  voice,  and   burns  for 
glory.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Semprmiius   ivitli  the   Leaders    of   the 
Mutiny. 
Sent.   At  length  the  winds  arc  rais'd,   the 
storm  blows  high : 
Be  it  3  our  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury  and  direct  it  right, 
l"i!l  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head. 
Meanwhile  I'll  herd  among  his  friends,  and 

seem 
One  of  the  number,  that  whate'er  arrive, 
jNly  friends  and  fcUow-soldicrs  may  be  safe. 

[E.iit. 
\st  Leader.  We  are  all  safe,  Scmpronius  is 
our  friend. 
Scmpronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato. 
Rut  nark  !  he  enters.     Bear  up  boldly  to  him  j 
Be  sure  you  beat  him  down  and  bind  him  fast. 
This  day  will  end  our  toils  and  give  us  rest ; 
Fear  nothing,  for  Scmpronius  is  our  friend. 
Uc'Cnttr  Scmpronius,  with  Cato,  Lucius,  For-, 
tius,  and  Marcus.  [war 

Cato.  ^licrc  are  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  uj)on  the  foe. 
And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance? 
Setn.  Curse  on  their  dastard  souls,  they  stand 
a^tonish'd.  [Aside. 

Cato.   Perfidious  men!   Ai^  will  you  thus 
dishont»r 
Your  past  exploits,  and  sidly  all  yoi^r  wars  ? 
Do  yen  confess  'twas  not  a  zeal  for  Rome, 
Nor  lo\e  of  liberty,  nor  thirst  of  honor, 
I3rcw  you  thus  far  j  but  hopes  to  share  the  :p(v.\ 
Of  conquer'd  towns,  and  plundcr'd  provi^uts? 
Fir'd  with  such  motives,  vou  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato's  focs^  and  follow  Caesar's  banners, 
Whv  did  I  'scape  th'  cnvenom'd  aspic's  rage, 
Andfall  the  fiery  monsters  of  the  desert. 
To  see  this  day  ?  Why  could  not  Cato  fitU  " 
Without  your  guilt?  behold,  ungrateful  men, 
Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
AtkI  let  the  man  that's  injur'd  strike  the  blow. 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wrong'd. 
Or  thinks  he  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato  ? 
Am  I  distiuguish'd  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares  ? 
Fainful  pre-eminence ! 

Sem.  By  heavens  they  droop ! 
Confusion  to  the  villains  ;  all  is  lost.       [Aside. 
Cato.  Have  you   forgotten  Libya's  burning 
waste. 
Its  barren  rock?,  parch'd  earth,  and  hills  of 

sand. 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poison  ? 
Who  was  the  first  to   explore   th'  untrodden 

fiath, 
ife  was  hazarded  in  every  step  ? 
Or,  fainting  in  the  long  laborious  march. 
When  on  the  hanks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream 

You 
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You  sunk  the  riv<»T  •with  repeated  draughts. 
Who  was  the  last  in  all  vour  host  that  thirsted  ? 
Sem.  If  some  penurious  source  hy  chance  ap- 
pear'ct, 
Scanty  of  waters,  wlien  yon  scoop'd  it  dry. 
And  oflcr'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
I>id  he  ))Ot  dash  th'  untasted  moisture  from  him  ? 
Did  he  not  lead  \oi\  through  the  mid-day  sun. 
And  clouds  of  dust?  Did  not  his  temples  glow. 
In  the  same  sultrv  winds,  and  scorchmp;  heats? 
Cato.    Hence,   worthless  men !  hence !  and 
complain  to  Caesar, 
You  could  not  imdcrgo  the  toil  of  war. 
Nor  bear  the  hardships  that  your  leaders  bore. 
Luc.  See,  Cato,  see  the  unhappy  men  ;   they 
weep ! 
Fear  and  remorse  and  sorrow  for  their  crime. 
Appear  in  ev'r}'  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 
Cafo.  Learn  to  be  honest  men,  give  up  your 
leaders. 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest. 

Sem.  Cato,  commit  these  wretches  to  my 
care : 
First  let  'em  each  be  broken  on  the  rack ; 
Tlicn  with  what  life  remains,  impafd,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bk)<)dy  stake; 
There    let   'cm   hung,   and   taint  the  southern 
wind.  [ence. 

The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obedi- 
W'hen  they  look  up  and  see  their  fellow  traitors 
Stuck  on  a  fork,  and  black'ning  in  the  sun. 

Luc.  Sempronius,  why,  why  wilt  thou  urge 
Of  wretched  men  ?  [the  fate 

Sem.  How  !  wouldst  thou  clear  rebellion  ? 
Lucius  (good  man)  pities  the  poor  offenders 
Tiiat  would  imbrue  their  hands  in  Cato's  blood. 
Cain.  Forbear,  Sempronius  ! — see  they  suffer 
death, 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men  : 
Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  tortures  grie- 
vous. 
Lucius^thc  base  degenerate  age  requires 
vSeverity  and  justice  in  its  rigor  : 
This  awes  an  impious,  bold,  oiYending  world. 
Commands  obedience,  and  gi\es  force  to  laws. 
M'^hen  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  jjcrish. 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  plea- 
sure. 
And  lay  th'  uplifted  thunderbolt  aside. 

Srm.  Cato,  I  execute  thy  will  Avith  pleasure. 
Calo.  Meanwhile  we'll  sacrifice  to  liberty. 
Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights. 
The  gen'rous  plan  of  pow'r  deliver'd  down," 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  renown'd  forefathers, 
(So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood  :) 
O  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands  ! 
Hut  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children. 
Do  thou,  great  Liberty,  inspire  our  souls, 
And  make  our  lives  in  thy  possession  happy. 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence. ' 

\_Exeunt  CalOy  isfc. 
\st  Leader.  Sempronius,  you  have  acted  like 
yourself. 
One  would  have  thought  you  had  been  half  in 
earnest. 
.SV;/2.  Villain,  stand  off!  base  grov'ling worth- 
less wretches. 


Sy. 


Mongrels   in  faction,  poor  faint-hearted   ttai- 
tors ! 
2d.  Lead.  Nay,  now  you  carry  it  too  far, 
Sempronius;  [friends. 

Throw  oft'  t'ne  mask,  there  are  none  here  but 
Srm.  Knov/,  >illains,  when  such  paltry  slaves 
presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
They're  thrown  neglected  by  :  but  if  it  fails, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs  as  you  shall  do. 
Mere,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  'em 
To  sudden  death.  [forth 

Isf  Lead.  Nay,  since  it  comes  to  this- , 

Se/jf.  Dispatch 'enujuick  !  but  first  pluck  out 
fhi  ir  tongues, 
i^est  with  their  d\ing  breath  they  sow  sedition. 
\_F relent  G/iards,  7viih  the  leaders. 
Ejtter  Syphax. 
Our  first  de;«ign,  my  friend,  has  prov'd 
abortive : 

Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play  : 
My  troops  arc  mounted  :  their  Numidian  steeds 
Snnff  up  the  wind  and  long  to  scour  the  desert: 
Let  but  Sempronius  head  us  in  our  flight. 
We'll  force  the  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  his 
guard,  [sage. 

And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  pas- 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Ccesar's  camp. 

Son.   Confusion!   I  have  fail'd  of  half  my 
purpose. 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind  ! 
Sy.  How !  will  Sempronius  turn  a  woman's 
slave  ?  [sofr 

Sem.  Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  the 
Unmanly  warmth  andl  tenderness  of  love. 
Syj)hax,  I  long  to  clasj)  that  haughty  maid. 
And  bend  her  stubborn  virtue  to  my  p;ussion  : 
When  I  have  gone  thus  far  I'd  cast  her  olT. 
Sy.   \Yq\\  said !    that's  spoken   like  thyself 
Sempronius. 
What  hinders,  then,  but  that  thou  find  her  out. 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

Sem.  But  how  to  gain  admission  ?  For  access 
Is  given  to  none  but  Juba,  and  her  brothers. 
Sy.  Thou  shalt  have  Juba's  dress,  Und  Juba's 
guards ; 
The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  the  slaves  that  watch 
them. 
Sem.    Heavens,    what  a  thought  is  there? 
iMarcia's  my  own ! 
How  will  my  bosom  swell  with  anxious  joy 
When  I  behold  her  struf^gling  in  my  arms, 
With  glowing  beauty  and  disorder'd  charms. 
While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace. 
Pant  in  her  breast  and  vary  in  her  face  ! 
So  Pluto,  seiz'd  of  Proserpine,  convey'd 
To  liell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  aflfrighted  maid, 
There  grimly  smil'd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous 

prize, 
Nor  envied  Jove  his  sunshine  and  his  skies. 

=^r  --  - — ;  {Exeunt. 

ACT   IV. 
^  Enter  Lucia  and  Marcia. 

Luc.  Now  tell  me  Marcia,  tell  ire  from  thy 
soul, 
,   If  thou  believ'st  'tis  possible  for  Women 
^  7  74  To 
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To  suffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  suffers  ? 

Mar.  O  Lucia,  Lucia !  might  my  big-swoln 

heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 
Luc>  I  know  thou  art  doom'd  alike  to  be  be- 

lov'd 
By  Juba,  asid  thy  father's  friend  Sempronius, 
But  which  of  these  has  power  to  cnarm  like 

Fortius  ? 
Mar.  Still  I  must  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sem- 
pronius, 
I^ucia  I  like  not  that  loud  boist'rous  man  ; 
Juba  to  all  the  brav'ry  of  a  hero  [ness  ; 

Adds  softest  love  and  more  than  female  sweet- 
Juba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sex. 
Any  of  womankind,  but  Marcia,  happy. 

Luc.  And  why  not  Marcia  ?    Come,   you 

strive  in  vain  [too  well 

To  hide  your  thoughts  from  one  who  knows 
The  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love. 

Mar.  While  Cato  lives,  his  daughter  has  no 

right 
To  love  or  hate,  but  as  his  choice  directs. 

Luc.  But  should    this  father  give  you  to 

Sempronius  ? 
Mar.   I  dare  not  think  he  will :  but  if  he 

should — 
Why  wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  suffer 
Imaginary  ills,  and  fancied  tortures? 
I  hear  the  sound  of  feet !  they  march  this  way ! 
Let  us  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drown 
Each  softer  thought  in  sense  of  present  danger : 
When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts 
(In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast) 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.     \Ji.xeunt. 

JLnter  Sempronius,  dressed  like  Juba,  iviik  Nu- 
midian  Guards. 

Sem.  The  deer  is  lodg'd,  I've  track'd  her  to 
her  covert. 
Be  sure  you  mind  the  word,  and  when  I  give  it 
Rush  i\\  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey. 
Let  jiot  her  cries  or  tears  have  force  to  move 

you. 
— ^How  will  the  young  Numidiaii  rave  to  see 
His  mistress  lost!  If  aught  could  glad  my  soul. 
Beyond  the  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
'Twould  be  to  torture  that  young  gay  barbarian. 
But  hark,  what  noise!    Death  to  my  hopes: 

'tis  he, 
'Tis  Juba's  self !  there  is  but  one  way  left — 
He  must  be  murder'd  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guard — Hah,  dastards,  do 

you  tremble ! 
Or  act  like  men,  or  by  yon  azure  heaven — 
Enter  Jul-a. 
Juh.  What  do  I  see?  Who's  this,  that  dares 
usurp 
The  guards  and  habit  ofNumidia's  prince? 
Sem.  One  who  was  born  to  scourge  thy  arro- 
gance, 
Presumptuous  youth. 

Juh.  What  can  this  mean,  Sempronius  ? 
Sem.  My  sword  shall  answer  thee.     Have  at 
thy  heart. 


Juh.  Nay,  then  beware  thy  own,  proud,  bar- 
barous man ! 
[Theyjiglit,  Sem.  falls;  his  Guards  surrender.'] 
Sem.  Curse  on  my  stars  !  am  I  then  doom'd 
to  fall 
By  a  hoy's  hand,  disfigur'd  in  a  vile 
Numidian  dress,  and  for  a  worthless  woman  ? 
Gods,  I'm  distracted!  this  my  close  of  life  I 
O,  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Earth,    sea,  and  air,  and  heaven,  and  Cato 
tremble.  J[Dies. 

Juh.  With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul 
broke  loose,  [ground  \ 

And   left   the  limbs   still    quivering    on    the 
Hence  let  us  carry  off  those  slaves  to  Cato, 
That  we  may  there  at  lenj^th  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate. 

[Exit  Juha,  trith  Prisoners,  fefc. 
Enter  Lucia  and  Marcia. 
Luc.  Sure  'twas  the  clash  of  swords  j  my 
troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  every  sound. 

0  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers  for  my  sake !— ^ 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

Mar.  Sec,  Lucia,  see !  here's  blood !  here's 
blood  and  murder ! 
Ha !  a  Numidian !  Heaven  preserve  the  prince ! 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment, 
But  hah  !  death  to  my  sight !  a  diadem. 
And  royal  robes  I  O  gods  !  'tis  he,  'tis  he  ; 
Juba,  the  loveliest  youth  that  ever  warm'd 
A  virgin's  heart,  Juba  lies  dead  before  us ! 

Luc.  Now,  Marcia,  call  up  to  thy  assistance 
Tliy  wonted  strength  and  constancy  of  mind. 
Thou  canst  not  put  it  to  a  greater  trial. 

Mar.  Lucia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at  my 
patience : 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast. 
To  rend  mv  heart  with  ^rief,  and  run  (listracted  ? 
Luc.  What  can  I  thmk  or  say  to  give  thee 

comfort  ? 
Mar.  Talk  not  of  comfort,  'tis  for  lighter 
ills; 
Behold  a  sight  that  strikes  all  comfort  dead. 

Enter  Juha,  listening. 
I  v/ill  indulge  my  sorrows,  and  give  way 
To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  despair; 
That  man,  that  best  of  men,  dcserv'd  it  from 
me. 
Juh.  What  do  I  hear?  and  wa.s  the  false 
Sempronius 
That  best  ©f  men  ?  O,  had  I  fallen  like  him. 
And  could  have  thus  been  raourn'd,  I  had  been 
happy. 
Luc.  Here  will  1  stand  companion  in  thy  woes. 
And  help  thee  with  my  tears  ;  when  I  behold 
A  loss  like  thine,  I  shall  forget  my  own. 

Mar.  'Tis   not  in  fate  to  ease  my  tortur'd 
breast. 
This  empty  world,  to  me  a  joyless  desert. 
Has  nothing  left  to  make  poor  Marcia  Iwppy. 
Juh.  I'm  on  the  rack  !  was  he  so  near  her 

heart  ? 
Mar.  O,  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and 
charms  : 
Whatever  maid  could  wish  or  man  admire  : 

IJelight 
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Delight  of  every  eye ;  when  he  appear'd. 
A  secret  pleasure  gladden'd  all  that  saw  him ; 
But  when  he  talk'd,  the  proudest  Roman  blush'd 
To  hear  his  virtues,  and  old  age  grew  wise. 
Juh.  I  shall  run  mad! —  [^Aside. 

Mar.  OJuba!  Juba!  Juba ! 
Juh,  What  means  that  voice?   did  she  not 

call  on  Juba  ? 
Mar,  Why  do  I  think  on  what  he  was  ?  he's 
dead  1  [him. 

He's  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much  1  lov'd 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart. 
Amidst  his  agonies,  remembcr'd  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  utter'd  call'd  me  cruel  1 
Alas !  he  knew  not,  hapless  youth,  he  knew  not 
Marcia's  whole  soul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba  ! 

Juh.  Where  am  I?  do  I  live?  am  I  indeed 
What  Marcia  thinks  ?  All  is  Elysium  round  me ! 
V  \^Aside. 

Mar.  Ye  dear  remains  of  the  most  lov'd  of 
men, 
Nor  modesty  nor  virtue  here  forbids 

A  last  embrace,  while  thus 

Jub.  See,  Marcia,  see 

[Throwing  himself  before  her. 
The  happy  Juba  lives !  He  lives  to  catch 
That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it  too 
With  Hiutual  warmth  and  eagerness  of  love. 
Mar.  With  pleasure  and  amaze  I  stand  trans- 
ported ! 
Sure  'tis  a  drfeam !  dead  and  alive  at  once ! 
If  thou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there? 

Juh.  A  wretch, 
Disguis'd  like  Juba,  on  a  curst  design,- 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out : 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.     I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew,  in  all  the  haste  of  love,  to  ftnd  thee; 
I  found  thee  weeping,  and  confess  this  once. 
Am  wrapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears. 
Mar,  I've  been  surpris'd  in  an  unguarded 
hour. 
But  must  not  now  go  back  j  the  love  that  lay 
Half  smother'd  in  my  breast,  has  broke  through 

all 
Its  v,cak  restraints,  and  burns  in  its  full  lustre. 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 
Jub.   I   am  lost  in  ecstaay:  and  dost  thou 
love. 

Thou  charming  maid  ? 

Mar.  And  dost  thou  live  to  ask  it  ? 
Juh.  This,  this  is  life  indeed  I  life  worth  pre- 
serving. 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt  till  now! 
Mar.  Believe  me,  prince,  before  I  thought 
thee  dead, 
I  did  not  know  myself  how  much  1  lov'd  thee. 
Juh.  O  fortunate  mistake! 
Mar.  O  happy  Marcia ! 
Juh.  My  joy,  my  best  belov'd,  my  only  wish ! 
How  shall  1  speak  the  transport  of  my  soul ! 
Mar.   Lucia,  thy  arm.    O,  let  me  rest  upon 
it! 
7  he  ;^tal  blood  that  had  for.'.ook  my  heart. 
Returns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides. 
It  quite  o'erconies  me.       Lead  to  my  aprrt- 
ment. —   ' 


0  prince,  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said. 
But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me ; 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honor. 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  my  passion  for  thee. 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

(Exeunt  Mar.  arid  Lite. 
Juh.  I  am  ?o  blest,  I  fear  'tis  all  a  dream. 
Fortune,  thou  now  hast  made  amends  for  all 
Thy  past  unkindness ;  I  absolve  my  stars. 
What  though  Numidia  add  her  conquer'd  town$ 
And  provinces  to  swell  the  victor's  triumph, 
Juba  will  never  at  his  fate  repine : 
Let  Cajsar  have  the  world,  it  Marcia's  mine. 

A  March  at  a  distance.  \^Exit. 

Enter  Cato  and  Lucius, 
Luc.  I  stand  astonish'd!    What,  the  bold 
Sempronius, 
That  still  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd  of 

patriots. 
And  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  transported. 
And  virtuous  even  to  madness — 

Cato.  Trust  me,  Lucius, 
Our  civil  discords  have  produc'd  such  crimes. 
Such  monstrous  crimes,  I  am  surpris'd  at  no- 
thing. 
— O  Lucius,  I  am  sick  of  this  bad  world ! 
The  day-light  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me. 

Enter  Fortius. 
But  see  where  Fortius  comes :  what  means  this 
Why  are  thy  looks  thus  chang'd  ?  [haste? 

Por.  My  heart  is  griev'd, 

1  bring  such  news  as  will  afflict  my  father. 

Cato.  Has  Ca3sar  shed  more  Roman  blood? 
Ppr.  Not  so. 
The  traitor  Sy^hax,  as  within  the  square 
He  exercis'd  his  troops,  the  signal  given. 
Flew  off  at  once  witli  his  Numidian  horse 
To  the  south  gate  where  Marcus  holds  the 

watch : 
I  saw,  and  call'd  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain: 
He  toss'd  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me. 
He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  Sempronius. 
Cato.  Perfidious  man !  But  haste,  my  son, 
and  see  [^Exit  Por. 

Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Roman's  part. 
— Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  too  hard  upon  me : 
Jvistice  gives  way  to  force ;  the  conquer'd  world 
Is  Cffisar's  ;  Cato  has  no  business  in  it. 

Luc.  While  pride,  oppression,  and  injustice 
reign. 
The  world  will  still  demand  her  Cato's  presence. 
In  pity  to  mankind  submit  to  Cassar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

Cato.  Would  Lucius  have  me  live  to  swell 
the  number 
Of  Caesar's  slaves,  or  by  a  base  submission 
Give  up  the  cause  of  llome,  and  own  a  t)Tant? 

Luc.  The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungen'rous  terms.     His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Ccesar's. 

Cato.  Curse  on  his  virtues!    they've  undone 
his  country. 

Suf^h  popular  humanity  is  treason 

But  see  young  Juba  ^  the  good  youth  appears. 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  pcrTidious  subjects! 
Luc.  Alas !  poor  prmcc !    his  fate  deserves 
compassion. 

Enter 
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F.nfrr  Juha. 
Jul).  I  blush,  and  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cato. 
Cato.   What's  thy  crime  ? 
Juh.  I'm  a  Numidian.  [Roman  soul. 

Cato.  And  a  brave  one  too.     Thou  hast  a 
Jub.  Hast  thou  not  heard  of  my  false  coim- 

trynien? 
Cato.  Alas,  young  prhice! 
Falsehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  ev'ry  soil. 
The  productof  allclimes — Rome  has  ifts  Caesars. 
Jub.  'Tis  f!!en'rous  thus  to  comfort  the  dis- 
tress'd.  [dcserv'd: 

Cato.  'Tis   just  to  give  applause  where  'tis 
Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune. 
Like  purest  gold  that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace. 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its 
weight.  [heart 

Juh.  What  shall  1  answer  thee  ?  My  ravish'd 
O'crflows  with  secret  joy :  I'd  rather  gain 
Thv  praise,  O  Cato,  than  Numidia's  empire. 
Enter  Port'nis. 
Por.^Misfortune  on  misfortune!  grief  on  grief! 

My  brother  Marcus 

Cato.  Hah!  what  has  he  done? 
Has  be  forsook  his  post?  Has  he  given  way  ? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  aitd  let  'em  pass  ? 

Par.  Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  I  met 
him 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  surviving  soldiers. 
Breathless   and   pale,    and  coverd   o'er   with 

wounds. 
Long  at  the  head  of  kis  few  faithful  friends. 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  \^hole  host  of  foes. 
Till,  obstinately  brave,  and  bcni  on  death, 
0])prest  with  multitudes  he  greatly  fell. 
Cnto.  I'm  satisfied  I 
Por.   Nor  did  he  fall  b<'fore 
His  sword  had  pierc  d  ihroxigh  the  false  heart  of 

Syphax. 
Yonder  ne  lies.  I  siw  the  hoar}-  traitor 
Grin  in  thf  painc^s  of  death  and  bite  tVi<^  ground; 
Cato.  Thanks  to  the  gods,  my  boy  has  done 
his  duty ! 
— Portius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sure  you  place 
i\\^  urn  near  mine. 

Por.  Long  may  tliey  keep  asunder  I 
Jmc.  O  Cato, "arm  thy  soul  with  all  it«  pa- 
tience ; 
Sec  where  the  corpse  of  thy  dead  5on  appr6aches ! 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarm'd, 
Havegather'd  round  it,  nntJ  attend  it  weeping. 
Cato,  mrr/inq  the  Corpse. 
Cato.  Welcome,  my  son  !  here  lay  him  down, 
my  friends, 
Eull  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse   and    coimt   those   glorious 

Avounds. 
— How  beautiful  isdeath,  when  earn'd  by  virt\ie ! 
AVho  would  not  be  that  youth?   What  pits'  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  coimtry  1 
— Why  sitfe  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my 

friends  ? 
I  <=,hould  Tiave  blush'd  if  Cato's  house  had  stood 
.'secure,  and  flourished  in  a  civil  war. 
.— Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
'ihy  lif*t  ii,  not  thy  own,  when  Rome  demands  it. 


Jvb.  Wsis  ever  man  like  this !  [^^iside. 

Cafo.  Alas,  my  friends! 
Why  mourn  you  thus  ?  I^et  not  a  private  loss 
Afflict  ymn  bearts.     'Tis  Rome  requires  our 

tears; 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire. 
The  mirse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 
That  liumbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  more. 
O  Iil)crty  !  O  virtue  !  O  my  country  ! 

Jub.  Behold  that  upright  man!  Rome  fills 
his  eyes 
With  tears  that  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  son. 

l^Aside. 
Cato.  Whate'er  the  Roman  virtue  has  sub- 
du'd,  [Caesar's; 

The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year  ar^ 
For  him  the  self-devoted  Decii  died. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquer'd ; 
Even  Pompey  fought  for  Ca?sar.  O  my  friends ! 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate,  the  work  of  ages. 
The  Roman  empire,  fallen!  O  curst  ambition! 
Tallen  into  Caesar's   hands?    Our   great  f.v/e- 

fathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  crtnquer  but  hi/,  country. 
Jub.  While  Cato  lives,  Caesar  will  blftsh  to 
see 
Mankind  enslavd,  and  be  asham'd  of  cnip>re, 
Ctfto.  Caesar  asham'd!  has  he  not  seen  Pi>a;- 

salia? 
J^uc.  Cato,  'tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  us 
Cato.  Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm  out  of 
danger, 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 
Ca?sar  shall  never  say  he  conquer'd  Cato. 
But,  ()  mv  friends,  your  safety  tills  my  heart 
Wiih  anxious  thoughts  ;  a  thousand  secret  ter- 
rors 
Rise  in  my  soul — How  shall  I  save  my  friends? 
'Tis  now,  O  Caesar,  1  begin  to  fear  thee. 

Lnc.  Ciesar  has  n)ercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 
Cato.  Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you !  let  him 
know 
Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato^id  it. 
And,  if  YOU  plenst.',  that  I  request  it  of  him. 
That  I  myself,  with  tears,  request  it  of  him. 
The  virtue  of  m\  friends  may  pass  unpimish'd. 
.luba,  my  heart  )s  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Shoukl  I  advise  rhee  to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  seek  the  conquiTof  ? 

Jiih.  1  f  1  forsake  thee. 
Whilst  I  have  life,  may  Heaven  abandon  Juba! 
Cato.  Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  I  foresee  aright. 
Will  one  day  make  thee  great ;  at  Rome,  here- 
after, 
'Twill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Cato's  friend. 
Fortius,  draw  near  :  my  son,  thou  oft  hast  seen 
Thy  sire  engapj'd  in  a  corrupted  state, 
Wrt'stling  with   vice  and  faction :   now  thou 

seest  me 
Spent,  overpower'd,  despairing  of  success  ? 
Let  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  betimes 
To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field. 
Where  the  great  Censor  toil'd  with  his  owa, 

han^s. 
And  all  our  frugal-  ancestors  were  bless'd 
In  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life; 
I  There 
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There  live  retir'd,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome, 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good. 
When  vice  prevails,  and  Impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station. 

Por.  I  hope  my  father  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Fortius,  that  he  scorns  himself. 

Catp.  Farewell,  my  friends !  if  there  be  any  of 
you 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency. 
Know  there  are  ships  prepar'd  by  my  command 
(Their  sails  already  op'ninff  to  the  winds) 
That  tdiall convey  you  to  thewish'd-for  port. 
Is  there,  ai-ighl  else,'my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
The  cojacpicror  draws  near.  Once  more  farewell ! 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  hippier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore. 
Where  C^sar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 

\JPointmgto  Ids  dead  Son. 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fir'd. 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expir'd. 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.  The  firm  patriot  there. 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care, 
'^J'ho'  still  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune  crost. 


Shall  find  the  gen'rous  labor  was  not  lost. 


[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Cato  solus,  sitting  in  a  thnugh {fill  Posture,  in  his 
^a7id  Plato'  sBook  on  thelinmortalifi/  oJ'thcSoul. 

A  drawn  Sword  on  the  Table  hj  him 
It  must  be  so — -Plato,  thou  reason'st  well — 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality? 
Or  whence  tliis  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  Avithin  us; 
'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man  : 
Kternity!  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 
Thro'  what  new  scenes  and  changes  mustvve  pass? 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me. 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above 
(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud, 
Through  all  her  works)  he  must  delight  in  vir- 
tue;      " 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  he  hapfc^. 
i3ut  when!  or  where— :;this  world  was  made  for 

Caesar.  "" 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures — this  must  end  'em. 

\ Laying  his  Hand  on  his  Sword. 
Tiius  am  I  doubly  arm'd :  my  death  and  life. 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ;     . 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  hmiself 
(irow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 
What  means  this  heaviness  that  hangs  upon  uie  ? 


This  lethargy  that  creeps  thro'  all  my  senses? 
Nature  oppress'd,  and  harass'd  out  with  care 
Sinks  down  to  rest.     This  once  I'll  favor  her. 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight. 
Renew' cl  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life. 
An  off  ring  fit  for  heaven :  Let  guilt  or  ftar 
Disturb  man's  rest,  Cato  knows  neither  of 'eni, 
Indifi'rent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 

Knter  Portiiis. 
But  ah!  how's  this,  my  son?   Why  this  intriN 

sion  ? 
Were  not  my  orders  that  I  would  be  private  ? 
Why  am  I  disobey'd? 

Por.  Alas,  my  lather! 
Wliat   means  this  sword,  this  instrument  of 

death ! 
Let  me  convey  it  hence. 
Cato.  Rash  youth,  forbear! 
Por.  O,  let  the  pray'rs,  th'  entreaties  of  youf 
friends. 
Their  tears,  their  common  danger,  wrest  it  from 
you ! 
Cato.  Wouldst  thou  betray   me?    Wouldst 
thou  give  me  up, 
A  slave,  a  captive  into  Cassar's  hands? 
Retire,  and  learn  obedience  to  a  father. 
Or  know  young  man ! —     * 

Por.  Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me ; 
You  know  I'd  rather  die  than  disobey  \^oiI. 

Cato.  'Tis  well!  again  I'm  master  of  myselft 
Now,  Cfcsar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates, 
And  bar  each  avenue ;  thy  gathering  fleets 
O'erspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  ev'ry  portj 
Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage. 
And  mock  thy  hopes — 

Por.  O  Sir !  forgive  your  son. 
Whose  grief  hangs  heavy  on  him.  O  my  father ! 
How  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  cer  shall  call  you  so?.  Be  not  displeas'd, 
O,  be  not  angry  with  me  whilst  I  weep. 
And,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  beseech  you 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  your  soul ! 
Cato.  Thou  hast  been  ever  good  and  dutiful. 
[Embracing  kitn. 
Weep  not,  my  son,  all  will  be  well  again: 
The  righteous  gods,  whom   I   have  sought  to 

please. 
Will  succour  Cato,  and  preserve  his  children. 
Por.  Your  words  give  comfort  to  my  droop- 
ing heart. 
Cato.  Fortius,  thou  mayst  rely  upon  my  con- 
duct; 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 
But  go,  ray  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting 
Amono-  thy  father's  friends  ;  see  them  embark'd. 
And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  them. 
My  soul  is  quite  weigh'd  down  with  care,  and 

asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep. 

[Exit. 
Por.  My  thoughts  arc  more  at  ease,  my  heart 
revives. 

Ejiter  Marcia. 
O  Marcia,  O  my  sister,  still  there's  hope ! 
Our  father  will  not  cast  away  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 

He 
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He  is  retlf  d  to  rest,  and  seems  to  cherish 
Thoughts  full  of  peace.     He  has  dispatch'd  me 

hence 
With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  compos'd. 
And  studious  for  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  disturb  his  slum- 
bers. [^Exii. 
Mar.  O  ye  immortal  powers  that  guard  the 
just. 
Watch  round  his  couch,  and  soften  his  repose. 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams;  remember  all  his  virtues! 
And  show  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care. 
Enter  Lucia. 
Luc.  Where  is  your  father,  Marcia,  where  is 

Cato !_ 
Mar.  Lucia,  speak  low,  he  is  retir'd  to  rest. 
Lucia,  I  feel  a  gentle  dawning  hope 
Rise  in  my  soul.     We  shall  he  happy  still. 

Luc,  Alas !  I  tremble  when  I  thmk  on  Cato ! 
In  every  view,  in  every  thought  1  tremble! 
Cato  is  stem  and  awful  as  a  god ; 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty. 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt. 

Mar.  Tho' stern  and   awful  to  the  foes  of 
Rome, 
He  is  all  goodness,  Lucia,  always  mild. 
Compassionate  and  gentle  to  his  friends. 
Fill'd  with  domestic  tenderness,  the  best. 
The  kindest  father  I  have  ever  found  him. 
Easy  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wishes, 
Luc.  'Tis  his  consent  alone  can  make  us 
bless'd. 
Marcia,  we  are  both  equally  involved 
In  the  same  intricate,  perplex'd  distress. 
The  cruel  hand  of  fate,  that  has  destroyed 
Thy  brother  Marcus,  whom  we  both  lament — 
Mar.  And  ever  shall  lament,  unhappy  vouth ! 
Luc.  Has  set  my  soul  at  large,  and  now  1  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow.     But  who  knows  Cato's 

thoughts  ? 
WTio  knows  how  yet  he  may  dispose  of  Fortius, 
Or  how  he  has  dctermin'd  of  thyself  ? 

Mar.  Let  him  but  live,  commit  the  rest  to 
Heaven. 

Enter  Lucius. 
Luc.  Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the  virtuous 
mani 

0  Marcia,  I  have  seen  thy  godlike  father; 
Some  power  invisible  supports  his  soul. 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatness. 
A  kind  refreshmg  sleep  is  fallen  on  him : 

1  saw  him  stretch'd  at  ease,  his  fancy  lost 

In  pleasing  dreams:  as  I  drew  near  his  couch. 
He  smil'd,  and  cried,  Caisar,  thou  canst  not 
hurt  me. 
Mar.  His  mind  still  labors  with  some  dread- 
ful thought. 
Luc.  Lucia,  \vhy  all  this  grief,  these  floods 
of  sorrow  ? 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  child,  we  all  are  safe 
While  Catolives — ^his  presence  will  protect  us. 
Enter  Jnha. 
Jul.  Lucius,  ftie  horseman  are  return'd  from 
viewing 
The  number,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes, 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  short  hour's  march ; 


On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  western  tower 
We  keu  them  from  afar;  the  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shiningarms  and  burnish'd  liclmcts. 
And  covers  all  the  Held  with  gleams  of  tiro. 

Luc.  Marcia,  'tis  time  we  should  awake  thy 
father, 
Cajsar  is  still  dispos'd  to  give  us  term?. 
And  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Cato. 

Enter  Port'ius. 
Fortius,  thy  looks  s|x;ak  somewhat  of  importance^ 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  •  Methinks  I  see 
Unusual  gladness  sparkling  in  thine  eyes, 

Por.  As  I  was  hasting  to  the  port,  where  now 
My  father's  friends,  impatient  for  a  passage. 
Accuse  the  ling' ring  winds,  a  sail  arriv'd 
From  Pompcy  s  son,  who  thro'  the  realms  of 

Spain 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death. 
And  rouses  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were  Cato   at  their  head,  once  more   might 

Rome 
Assert  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 
But,  hark  I  what  means  that  groan  ?  O,  give 

me  w ay* 
End  let  me  fly  into  my  father's  presence.  \Exit. 

Luc.  Cato,  amidst  his  slumbers,  thiiiks  on 
Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  disorder  of  his  sotil 
Mourns  o'er  his  countr\'.    Hah!  a  second  groau  l 
Heaven  guard  us  all ! 

Mar.  Alas !  ,'tis  not  the  voice 
Of  one  who  sleeps  ;  'tis  afjonizing  pain, 
'Tis  death  is  in  that  sound. — 

Re-enter  Fortius. 

Por.  O  sight  of  woe ! 
O  Marcia,  what  we  fear'd  is  coine  to  pas;! 
Cato  is  fallen  upon  his  sword. — 

Luc.  O,  Fortius, 
Hide  all  the  horrors  of  thy  mournful  tale. 
And  let  us  gue^ss  the  rest. 

Por.  I've  rais'd  him  up,  [fiinr. 

And  plac'd  him  in  his  chair,  where,  pale  and 
He  gasj)b  for  breath,  and,  as  his  life  flows  froi^ 

him. 
Demands  to  see  his  friends.  His  servants  weeping, 
Obsequious  to  his  order,  bear  him  hither. 

Mar.  O  Heaven  assist  me  in  this  dreadful  hour. 
To  pay  the  last  sad  duties  to  my  father  1 

Jub.  These  are  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits,  O 
Caesar ! 

I^uc.  Now  is  Rome  flillcn  indeed! 
Cafo  brought  in  on  a  Chair. 

Cato.  Here  set  me  down —  [b;irk'd? 

Fortius,  come  near  me — Are  my  friends  eni- 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service? 
Whilst  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain. 
— O  Lucius,  art  thou  here  r — thou  art  too  ^ood — 
Let  this  our  friendship  live  between  our  children. 


Alas !  poor  man,  he  weeps ! — Marcia,  my  daugh* 


^Lake  Fortius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. 
,  he  w£       "     " '      ' 
ter — 
O,  bend  me  forward !  Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia : 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Home  surviv'd, 
Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a 

But  Coesar's  arms  have  thrown  down  all  distinc- 
tion ; 

Whoe'er 
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Whoe'er  is  brave  and  virtuous,  is  a  Homan-~ 
— I'm  sick  to  death — O,  when  s]uill  I  get  loose 
Jhoin  this  vain  wqrld,  the  abode  of  guiU  and 

sorrow ! 
And  yet,  methlnks,  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul.  Alas!  I  fear 
I've  been  too  hasty.  O  ye  pow'rs,  that  search 
The  heart  of  man  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts. 

If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not! 

The  best  may  err,  but  you  are  good  and — O ! 

[Dies. 

Lice.  There  fled  the  greatest  soul  that  ever 
warm'd 
A  Roman  brca«t ;  O  Cato !  O  my  friend  ! 
Thy  will  shall  he  religknisly  obscrvM. 
But  let  us  bear  this  awful  corse  to  CiE<5ar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand 
A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath  ; 
Cato,  though  dead,  shall  still  protect  his  friends. 

From  hence,  let  fierce   contending  nations 
know 
What  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow. 
'Tis  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms. 
And  irives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Koman  arms, 
Prochiccs  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife. 
And  robs  the  guilty  world  of  Cato's  hfe. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

§  48.  The  Happiness  of  a  free  Governynent. 

S.  Johnson. 
If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports. 
Where  common  laws  restrain  ihe  prince  and 

subject, 
A  happy  Lmd,  where  circulating  pow'r 
Flows  through  each  member  of  th'  embodied 

state  y 
Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  blessing. 
Her  grateful  sons  shine  bright  with  ev'ry  virtue; 
Untainted  with  the  lust  of  innovation, 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule 
\  nbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature. 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 


§  4p,  The  killing  of  a  Boar.         Otway. 

Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  anotlier  boar* 
So  large,  lie  secm'd  the  tyrant  of  the  w;oods. 
With  all  his  dreadful  bristles  rais'd  up  high; 
They  seem'd  a  grove  of  spears  upon  his  back  : 
Foaming  he  came  at  me,  where  I  was  posted, 
Whetting  his  huge  long  tusks,  and  gaping  wide. 
As  he  already  had  me  for  his  prey; 
Till,  brandishing  my  well-pois'd  javelin  high. 
With  this  bold  executing  arm  I  struck 
The  ugly  brindled  monster  to  the  heart. 


§50.  Description  of  a  populous  City.  Young. 

^Tnis  ancient  city, 

flow  wanton  nits  she  amidst  nature's  smiles ! 
Nor  from  her  highest  turret  lia:  to  view 
But  golden  landscapes  and  lu.xuriant  scenes, 
A  waste  of  wealtli,  the  store-house  of  the  world ; 
Here  fruitful  vales  far  stretching  fly  the  sight; 
There  sails  annumbej'd  whiten  all  the  stream ; 


While  from  tlie  banks  full  twerity  thousand 

cities 
Survey  their  pride,  and  see  their  gilded  towers 
Float  on  the  waves,  and  break  against  the  shore. 

V^arious  nations  meet 

As  in  the  sea,  yet  not  confin'd  in  space. 
But  streaming  freely  thro'  the  spacious  streets. 
Which  send  forth  millions  at  each  brazen  gate; 
Whene'er  the  trumpet  calls,  high  over  head 
On  the  broad  walls  the  chariots  bound  along. 


§51.  Rural  Courtship.         Dryden^. 

He  prefer r'd  me  • 

Above  the  maidens  of  my  age  and  rank  ; 

Still  shunn'd  their  company,  and  still  sought 

mine. 
I  was  not  won  by  gifts,  yet  still  he  gave ; 
.\nd  all  his  gifts  tho'  small,  yet  spoke  his  love.  ^ 
He  pick'd  the  earliest  strawberries  in  the  woods, 
The  cluster'd  filberts,  and  the  purple  grapes : 
He  tauf^ht  a  j)rating  stare  to  speak  my  name ; 
And  when  he  found  a  nest  of  nightingale*. 
Or  callow  linnets,  he  would  show  'em  me. 
And  let  me  take  'em  out. 


§  52.    Description  of  a  Person  left  on  a  de-tert 
Island.  Thomson. 

Next  night — a  dreary  night! 
Cast  on  the  wildest  of  the  Cyclad  Isles, 
Where  never  human  foot  had  mark'd  the  shorc^ 
These  ruffians  left  me. 

Beneath  a  shade  ' 
I  sat  me  down,  more  heavily  oppress'd. 
More  desolate  at  heart  than  e'er  I  felt 
Before  ;  when  Philomela  o'er  my  head 
Ik'gan  to  tune  her  melancholy  strain. 
As  piteoas  of  my  woes:  till,  by  degrees. 
Composing  sleep  on  wounded  nature  shed 
A  kind  but  short  relief.  At  early  morn, 
Wak'd  by  the  chant  of  birds,  I  look'd  around 
For  usual  objects:  objects  found  I  none. 
Except  before  me  stretch'd  the  toiling  main, 
And  rocks  and  woods,  in  savage  view,  behind. 


§  53.  The  first  Feats  of  a  youngEaglc.    RowE . 

^So  the  Eagle, 

That  bears  the  thunder  of  our  grandsire  Jove, 
With  joy  beholds  his  hardy  youthful  oftspring 
Forsake  the  nest,  to  try  his  tender  pinions 
In  the  wide  untrack'd  air;  till,  bolder  grown, 
Now,  like  a  whirlwind  on  a  shepherd's  fold. 
He  darts  precipitate,  and  gripes  the  prey  j 
Or  fixing  on  some  dragon's  scaly  hide. 
Eager  of  combat,  and  his  future  feast. 
Bears  him  aloft  reluctant,  and  in  vain 
Wreathing  his  spiry  tail. 


§  54.  The  true  End  of  Education.      Rowe. 
And  ..therefore  wert  thou  bred  to  virtuou.^ 
knowledge. 
And  wisdom  early  planted  in  thy  soul. 
That  thou  might'st  know  to  rule  thy  fiery  jias- 

sions, 
To  bind  their  rage  and  stay  their  headlong  course  -, 
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To  bear  with  accidents,  and  every  change 
Of  various  life;  to  Struggle  with  adversity  j 
To  wait  the  leisure  of  the  righteous  gods,' 
Till  they,  in  their  own  good  appointed  hour, 
Shall  bid  their  better  days  come  forth  at  once, 
A  long  and  shining  train ;  till  thou,  well  pleas'd, 
Shalt  now,  and  bless  thy  fate,  and  say  the  gods 
are  just. 


§  56.  Filial  Piety.  Mallet. 

E'er  since  reflection  beam'd  her  light  upon 

me. 
You,  Sir,  have  been  my  study.  I  have  plac'd 
Before  mine  qes,  in  every  light  of  life. 
The  father  and  the  king.   What  weight  of  duty 
Lay  on  a  son  from  such  a  parent  sprang : 
What  virtuous  toil  to  shine  with  his  renown, 
JIas  been  my  thought  by  day,  my  dream  by 

night: 

But  first  and  ever  nearest  to  my  heart 

Woi^  this  prime  duty,  so  to  frame  my  conduct 

Tow'rd  such  a  father,  as  were  I  father. 

My  sonl  would  wish  to  meet  with  from  a  son. 

And  may  reproach  transmit  my  name  abhorr'd 

To  latest  time — if  ever  thought  was  mine 

Unjust  to  filial  reverence,  filial  love  I 


^56.  The  same.         Thomson. 
Have  I  then  no  tears  for  thee,  my  father  ? 
Can  I  forget  thy  cares,  from  helpless  years 
Thy  tenderness  for  me  ?  an  eye  still  beam'd 
With  love  ?  A  brow  that  never  knew  a  frown  ? 
Nor  a  harsh  word  thy  tongue !  Shall  I  for  these 
Repay  thy  stooping  venerable  age 
With  shame,  disquiet,  anguish,  and  dishonor  ? 
It  must  not  be ! — thou  first  of  angels !  come. 
Sweet  filial  piety !  and  firm  my  br«ist : 
Yes !  let  one  daughter  to  her  fate  submit, 
Be  nobly  wretched — but  her  father  happy. 


§  57.  Bad  Fortune  more  easily  borne  than  good. 

RowE. 
With  such  unshaken  temper  of  the  soul 
To  be»r  the  $\velling  tide  of  prosp'rous  fortuRC, 
Is  to  deserve  that  fortune. — In  adversity 
The  mind  grows  tough  by  buffeling  the  tem- 
pest; 
But  in  success  dissolving,  sinks  to  ease. 
And  loses  all  her  firmness. 


§  58.    Despair  never  to  be  indulged. 

Philips. 
Though  plung'd  in  ills,  and  exercis'd  in  care, 
YeJ;  never  let  the  noble  mind  despair  : 
W^hen  press'd  by  dangers,  and  beset  by  foes. 
Tl'iegods  their  timely  succour  inter}>ose  ; 
And  when  our  virtue  sinks,   o'erwhelm'd  with 

grief. 
By  unforeseen  expedients  bring  relief. 


§  59.  A  Friend  fo  Freedom  can  never  be  a 

Traitor.  Thomsok. 

He  who  contends  for  freedom. 

Can  ne'er  be  justly  deein'd  his  sovereign's  foe ;         \ 
No !  'Tis  the  wretch  who  tempts  him  to  sub- 
vert it, 
The  soothing  slave,  the  traitor  in  the  bosom, 
W  ho  best  deserves  that  name  ;  he  is  a  worm 
That  eats  out  all  the  happiness  of  kingdoms. 


§  60.  Description  of  a  Hag.         Otway. 
In  a  close  lane,  as  I  pnrsu'd  my  journey, 
I  spied  a  wither'd  hag,  \vith  age  grown  double- 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  nmmliling  to  herself;  . 
Her  eyes  with  s«alding  riieum  were  gall'd  and 

red. 
Cold  palsy  shook  her  head,  her  hand  scem'd 

wither'd, 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  remnants  of  an  old  strip'd  hanging. 
Which  ser\'d  to  keep  her  carcase  from  the  cold  : 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patch'd 
With  different  color  d  rags,  black,  red,  [white, 

yellow. 
And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness. 


§  61.  Happiness  the  insepai-ablc  Companion  of 
Virtue.  RowE. 

^To  be  good  is  to  be  ha])py  ;  angels 

Are  happier  than  men,  because  they're  better. 
Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow  j  'tis  tne  fiend, 
Th'  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 
With  whlj)s  and  stings :  the  blest  know  none- 

of  this. 
But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind. 
And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heaven  is  good- 
ness. 


§  O2.  Honor  superior  to  Justice. 
Honor,  my  lord,  is  much  too  proud  to  catcU 
At  every  slender  twig  of  nice  distinctions. 
These  lor  the  unfeeling  vulgar  may  do  well ; 
But  those  whose  souls  are  by  the  nicer  rule 
Of  virtuous  delicacy  only  swa)''d,     ♦ 
Stand  at  another  bar  than  that  of  laws. 


§  (i3.     In  what  -Manner  Princes  ought  to  he 
taught.  Mallet. 

Let  truth  and  virtue  be  their  earliest  teachers  y 
Keep  fronr  their  ear  the  syren-voice  of  flattery. 
Keep  from  their  eye  the  harlot  form  of  vice. 
Who  spread  in  every  court  their  silken  snares, 
And  charm    but  to  betray.     Betimes  instruct 

them, 
Superior  rank  demands  superior  worth  ; 
Pre-eminence  of  valor,  justice,  mercy  : 
But  chief,  that,  though  exalted  o*er  mankind. 
They  are  themselves  but  men — frail  ^uflering 
deist; 


!  From  no  one  injury  of  huiiian  lot 


Exempt 
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Exempt ;  but  fevcr'd  by  the  siime  heat,  chill'd 
By  the  same  cold,  torn  by  die  same  disease. 
That  scorches,  treezt-s,  racks,  and  kills  the  bcg- 


§  64.  True  End  of  Royalty.     Mallet. 

O  WITNESS,  Heaven  ! 

Whose  eye  the  heart's^  profonndeet  depth  ex- 
plores. 
That  if  not  to  perform  my  regal  task  ; 
To  be  the  common  father  of  my  pco{)le, 
Patron  of  honor,  \  irtue,  and  religion  ; 
If  not  to  shelter  useful  worth,  to  guard 
His  well-ea»n'd  portion  from  the  sons  of  raj)ine, 
And  deal  out  justice  with  impartial  hand  ; 
If  not  to  spread  on  all  good  men  thy  bounty, 
Tlie  treasures  trusted  to  me,  not  my  own  j 
If  not  to  raise  anew  our  English  name. 
By  peaceful  arts,  that  grace  tlie  land  they  bless, 
And  generous  war  to  humble  proud  opi)ressors : 
Yet  m6rc,  if  not  to  build  the  public  weal 
On  that  firm  base,  which  can  alone  resist 
Both  time  and  chance,  fair  liberty  and  law  j 
If  I  for  these  great  ends  am  not  ordain'd — 
May  I  ne'er  poorly  fill  the  throne  of  England, 

§  Go.     The  real  Duty  of  a  King.     Ilowi;. 

--^ — "'Tis  true  I  am  a  king  : 
Honor  and  glory  too  have  been  my  aim  : 
But  tho'  I  dare  face  (ieath  and  all  the  dangers 
Which  furious  war  wears  in  its  bloody  front, 
Yet  coujid  I  choose  to  fix  my  name  by  peace, 
Bv justice,  and  by  mercy;  and  to  raise 
My  trophies  on  the  blessings  of  mankind  : 
Nor  would  I^buy  the  empire  of  the  world 
With  ruin  ot  the  people  whom  I  iway. 
Or  forfeit  of  my  honor. 


§66.     Character  of  a  good  King.     Thomsox. 

Yes,  we  have  lost  a  father  ! 

The  greatest  blessing  Heaven  bestows  on  mor- 
tals. 
And  seldom  found  amidst  these  wilds  of  time, 
A  good,  a  worthy  kin^ ! — Hear  me,  my  T^ncred  1 
And  I  will  tell  thee  in  a  few  plain  words. 
How  he  deserv'd  that  best,  that  glorious  title. 
'Tis  nought  complex,  'tis   clear  as  truth  and 
virtue.  fruj, 

He  lov'd  his  people,  decm'd  them  all  his  cTiild- 
The  good  exalted,  and  depress'd  the  bad  : 
lie  spurn'd  the  flattering  crev/,  with  scorn  re- 
jected [selves, 
Their  smooth  advice,  that  only  means  them- 
Their  schemes  to  aggrandize  him  into  bijseness. 
Well  knowing  that  a  people  in  their  rights 
And  industry  protected  ;  living  safe 
Beneath  the  sacred  shelter  of  the  laws  ; 
Kneourag'd  in  their  genius,  arti  and  labors; 
And  happy  each  as  he  himself  deserves. 
Are  ne'er  ungrateful.     With  uni«paring  hand 
They  will  for  him  provide  :  their  filiariove 
And  confidence  are  his-unfailing  treasury. 
And  every  honest  man  his  faithful  guard. 

§67.    The  Guilt  of  bad  Kings.     Mallet. 
vVmen  those  whom  Heaven  aiatinguishes  ©'er 
millions. 


And  show'rs  prof'#  ely  po>r'r  and  splendor  on 
them,  [tliey, 

Whate'er  th'  expanded  heart  can  wish :  whea 
Accepting  the  reward,  neglect  the  duty, 
Or,  worse,  per\  ert  those  gifts  to  deeds  of  ruin, 
Is  there  a  wretch  they  rule  so  base  as  they  ? 
Guilty,  at  once,  of  sacrilege  to  Heaven, 
And  of  perfidious  robbery  to  man  ! 


§  68.     The  true  End  of  Life.    Thomson. 

Who,  who  would  live,  my  Narva,  just  to 
breathe 
This  idle  air,  and  indolently  run, 
l>ay  after  day,  the  still  returning;  round 
Of  life's  mean  offices,  and  sickly  joys? 
But  in  the  service  of  mankind  to  be 
A  guardian  god  below ;  still  to  employ 
The  mind's  brave  ardor  in  heroic  arms. 
Such  as  may  raise  us  o'er  the  groveling  herd, 
And  make  us  shine  for  ever^— that  is  life. 


§  Cp.     The  same.     S.  Johnsont. 

Reflect    that    life   and    death,    affecting 
sounds. 
Arc  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being. 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing, 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
Nor  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 
Th'  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  preserv'd* 
And  virtue  cheaply  sav'd  with  loss  of  life. 


§  70.     A  Lion  overcome  by  a  Man,     I^ee. 
The  prince  in  a  lone  court  was  plac'd, 
Unarm'd,  all  but  his  hands,  on  which  he  wore 
A  pair  of  gantlets. 

At  last,  the  door  of  an  old  lion's  den 
Being  drawn  up,  ihe  horrid  beast  appear'd  : 
The  flames  wliich  iiom  his  eye  shot  glaring 

red. 
Made  the  sun  start,  as  the  spectators  thought. 
And  round  them  cast  a  day  of  blood  and  death. 
The  prince  walk'd  forward  :  the  large  beast  de- 
cried 
His  prey  ;  and  with  a  roar  that  made  bs  pale. 
Flew  fiercely  on  him  :  but  Lysimachus, 
Starting  aside,  avoided  his  first  stroke 
VV^ith  a  slight  hurt,  and,  as  the  lion  lurn'd, 
Thrust  gantlet,  arm  and  all,  into  kis  throat  : 
Then  with  Herculean  force  tore  forth  by  the 

roots 
The  foaming,   bloody   tongue ;  and  while  the 

savage. 
Faint  with  the    loss,    sunk   to    the   blushing 

earth, 
To    plow  it  with   his  teeth,  yonx   conqu'ring 

soldier 
Leap'd  on  his  back,  and  dash'J  hi?  skull  to 

pieces. 


§71.    Chfitacter  qf'an  excellent  Man.  .  Rowe 

——How  could  my  tongue 
Take  pleasure,  ;ind  h^  lavku  in  tliy  praise ! 

How 
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How  could  I  speak  thy  noblc.ess  of  nature ! 
Thy  open,  manly  heart,  thy  courage,  constancy 
And  inborn  truth,  unknowing  to  dissemble ! 
Thou  art  the  man  in  whom  my  soul  delights, 
In  whom,  next  Heaven,  I  trust. 


§  72.     Virtue  the  only  true  Source  of  NoUlity. 

Thomson. 

I  TELL  thee,  then,  whoe'er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  reason,  valor,  liberty,  and  virtue, 
Displays  distinguish'd  merit,  is  a  noble 
Of  nature's  own  creating.     Such  have  risen, 
Spmng  from  the  dust,  or  where  had  been  our 

honors? 
And  such,  in  radiant  bands,  will  rise  again 
In  yon  immortal  city  -,  that,  when  most 
Deprest  by  fate,  and  near  apparent  ruin. 
Returns,  as  with  an  energy  divine. 
On  her  astonish'd  foes,  an'd  shakes  them  from 

her. 


§7: 


The  happy  Effects  of  Misfortune. 

Thomson. 


If  misfortune  comes,  she  brings  along 

The  bravest  virtues.     And  so  many  great 
Illustrious  spirits  have  convers'd  with  woe. 
Have  in  her  school  been  tiuight,  as  are  enough 
To  consecrate  distress,  and  make  ambition 
Ev'n  wish  the  frown  beyond  the  smile  of  for- 
tune. 


§  74.     A  Description  of  the  Morning. 

Otway. 
Wish'd  morning's  come ;  and  now  upon  the 
plains. 
And  distant  mountains,  where  they  feed  their 

flocks. 
The  happy  shepherds  leave  their  homely  huts. 
And  with  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-born 

day : 
The  liLstv  swain  comes  with  his  well-fiird  scrip 
Of  healthful  viands,  which,  when  hunger  calls. 
With  much  content  and  appetite  he  eai?. 
To  follow  in  the  field  his  daily  toil. 
And  dress  the  grateful  glebe  that  yields  him 

fruits : 
Tj'he  beasts,  that  under  the  warm  hedges  slept. 
And  weather' d  out  the  cold  bleak  night,  are 

wp; 
And,  looking  tow'rds  the  neighbouring  pas- 
tures, rai§p 
Their  voice,  and  bid  their  fellow  brutes  good- 
morrow  : 
The  cheerful  birds  too  on  the  tons  of  trees 
Assemble  all  in  choirs  j  and  witVtheir  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun. 


§  75.     Another.     Lee. 
From   amber   shrouds  I   see  the  morning 
rise ; 
Her  rosy  hands  begin  to  paint  the  skies ; 
And  now  the  city  emmets  leave  their  hive. 
And  rousing  hinds  to  cheerful  labor  drive ; 
High  cliffs  and  rocks  are  uleasing  objects  now, 
A  i9i:  nature  smiles  upon  the  mountam  brow : 


The  joyful  birds  salute  the  sun*s  approach  : 
Tlie  sun  too  laughs,  and  mounts  his  gaudy 

coach ; 
While  from  the  car  his  dropping  gems  distil. 
And  all  the  earth,  and  all  the  heavens,  do  smile. 


§  76.     The  charming  Notes  of  the  Nightingale. 

Lee, 

Thus,  in  some  poplar  shade,  the  nightingale 

With    piercing    moans   does   her   lost    young 

bewail : 
Which  the  rough  hind  observing,  as  they  lay 
Warm  in  their  downy  nest  had  stolen  away  : 
Bat  she  in  mournful  sounds  does  still  complain. 
Sings  all  the  night,  though  all  her  songs  are 

vain. 
And  still  renews  her  miserable  strain. 


§  77.     The  same.     Rowe. 
So  when  the  spring  renews  the  flow'ry  fielJ, 
And  warns  the  pregnant  nightingale  to  build  i 
She  seeks  the  safest  shelter  of  the  wood. 
Where  she  may  trust  her  little  tuneful  brood. 
Where  no   rude  swains  her  shady  cell  may 

know. 
No  serpents  climb,  nor  blasting  winds  may 

blow  : 
Fond  of  the  chosen  place,  she  views  it  o'er. 
Sits  there,  and  wanders  through  the  grove  no 

more ;  , 

W^arbling  she  charms  it  each  returning  night. 
And  loves  it  with  a  mother's  dear  delight. 


§78.     A  worthless  Person  can  claim  no  Merit 
from  the  Virtues  of  his  Ancestors.     Rowe. 

Were  honor  to  be  scann'd  by  long  descent 
From  ancestors  illustrious,  I  could  vaunt 
A  lineage  of  the  greatest ;  and  recount. 
Among  my  fatliers,  names  of  ancient  stoiy. 
Heroes  and  go<ilike  patriots,  who  subdu'd 
The  world  by  arms  and  virtue. 
But  that  be  their  own  praise  ; 
Nor  will  I  borrow  merit  from  the  dead, 
Myself  an  undeserver. 


§  79.     The  Love  of  our  Country  the  greatest 
Virtue.  Thomson. 

His  only  plot  was  this:   that,   much  pro- 
vok'd, 
He  rais'd  his  vengeful  arm  against  his  coun- 
try : 
And  lo !  the  righteous  gods  have  now  chastis'd 

him 
Even  by   the  hands  of  those  for  whom  he 

fought. 
Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead. 
No  cause  can  justify  so  black  a  deed  : 
These,  when  the  angry  tempest  cIoikIs  the  soul, 
May  darken  reason  and  her  course  control ; 
But  when  the  prospect  clears,  her  startled  eye 
Must  from  the  treach'rous  gulf  with  horror  fly. 
On  whose  wide  wave  by  stormy  passions  tost. 
So  many  helpless  wretches  have  been  lost. 

Then 
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Then  be  this  truth  the  star  by  which  we  steer : 
Above  ouraelves  our  country  shall  be  dear. 


§  80.  The  same.      W.  Whitehead. 
Learn  hence,  ye  Romans !  on  how  sure  a 
base 
Tlip  patriot  builds  his  happiness;  no  stroke, 
No  keenest,  deadliest  shaft  of  adverse  fate 
Can  make  his  generous  bosom  quite  despair. 
But  that  alone  by  which  his  country  fulls. 
Grief  may  to  grief  in  endless  round  succeed, 
And  nature  sufl'er  when  our  children  bleed : 
Yet  still  superior  must  that  hero  prove. 
Whose  first,  beat  passion,  is  his  country's  love. 


§  81'.  In  ichat  Philosophy  really  consists. 

Thomson. 
——Philosophy  consists  not 
In  airy  schemes  or  idle  speculations. 
The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 
Is  her  great  province.     Not  in  lonely  cells 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heavenly  light 
To  senates  and  to  kings,  to  guide  their  councils, 
And  teach  them  to  reform  arid  bless  mankind.  . 
All  policy  but  hers  is  false  and  rotten ; 
All  valor  not  conducted  by  her  precepts 
Is  a  destroying  fury  sent  from  hell. 
To  plague  unhappy  man,  and  ruin  nations. 


§  82.  Scipio  resf^ring  the  captive  Princess  to  her 
Royal  Lover.  Thomson. 

What  with  admiration 

Struck  every  heart,  was  this :  A  noble  virgin, 
Conspicuous  far  o'er  all  the  captive  dames, 
Was  mark'd  the  gen'ral's  prize.     She  wept  and 

blush'd. 
Young,  fresh  and  blooming  like  the  morn.    An 

eye. 
As  when  the  blue  sky  trembles  through  a  cloud 
Of  pvirest  white.     A  secret  charm  combin'd 
Her  features,  and  infus'd  enchantment  through 

them ; 
Her  shape  was  harmony. — But  eloquence 
Beneath  her  beauty  fails  j  which  seenid  on  pur- 

pf)se 
By  nature  lavlsh'd  on  her,  that  mankind 
ISlight  see  the  virtue  of  a  hero  tried 
Almost  beyond  the  stretch  of  human  force. 
Soft  as  she  pass'd  along,  wnth  downc;«t  eyes, 
"VVhere  gentle  sorrows  svvell'd,  and  now  and  then 
Dropp'd  o'er  hermollest  cheek  a  trickling  tear. 
The  Roman  legions  lan^uisli'd,  and  hard  war 
Felt  more  than  pity,     tv'n  their  chief  himself. 
As  on  his  high  tribunal  rais'd  he  sat, 
-^rurn'd  from  the  dang'rous  sight,  and  chiding 

ask'd 
His  officers,  if  by  this  gift  they  meant 
To  cloud  his  virt,ue  in  its  very  dawn? 

She  questiond  of  her  birth,  in  trembling  ac- 
cents, 
W'ith  tears,  and  blu!?hes  broken,  told  her  tale. 
But  when  he  found  her  royally  descended, 
Of  her  old  captive  parents  lAic  sole  joy ; 


And  that  a  hapless  Celtiberlan  prince, 
lU'.r  lover,  and  belov'd,  forgot  his  chains. 
His  lost  dominions,  and  for  her  alone 
W^'pt  out  his  tender  soul ;  sudden  the  heart 
Of  this  young,  conqu'ring,  loving,  godlike  Ro- 
man 
Felt  all  the  great  divinity  of  virtue. 
His  wishino  youth  stood  check'd,  his  tempting 

pou  r 
Restraln'd  by  kind  humanity. — At  once 
He  for  her  parents  and  her  lover  call'd. 
The  various  scene  Imagine ;  how  his  troops 
Look'd  dubious   on,   and  wonder'd  what  he 

meant ; 
Wliilc  stretch'd  below  the  trembling  suppliants 

% 
Rack'd  by  a  thousand  mingling  passions,  fear, 
Hope,  jealousy,  disdain,  submission,  grief. 
Anxiety,  and  love,  in  every  shape  j 
To  these  as  different  sentiments  succeeded. 
As  mix'd  emotions  :  when  the  man  divine 
Thus  the  dread  silence  to  the  lover  broke: 
"We  both   are  young,   both  charm'd.     The 

right  of  war 
Has  put  thy  beauteous  mistress  in  my  pow  r. 
With  whom  I  could  in  the  most  sacred  ties 
Live  out  a  happy  life :  but  know  that  Romans 
Their  hearts,  as  well  as  enemies,  can  conquer. 
Then  take  her  to  thy  soul ;  and  with  her  take 
Thy  liberty  and  kingdom.     In  return 
I  ask  but  this : — when  you  behold  these  eyes, 
These  charms,  with  transport,  be  a  friend  to 
Rome."  < 


§  83.  The  Blessings  of  Peace,      Thomsoi^, 

O  Beauteous  Peace ! 

Sweet  union  of  a  state !  what  else  but  thou 
Gives  safety,  strength  and  glory  to  a  people? 
I  bow.  Lord  Constable,  beneath  the  snow 
Of  many  years ;  yet  in  my  breast  revives 
A  youthful  Hame.     Methinks  I  see  again 
Those  gentle  days  renew'd,  that  bless'd  our  isle 
Ere  by  this  wasteful  fury  of  division, 
Worse  than  our  Etna's  most  destructive  fires. 
It  desolated  sunk.     1  see  our  plains 
Unbounded  waving  with  the  gifts  of  harvest : 
Our  seas  with  commerce  throng  d,  our  busy 

ports 
With  cneerful  toil.     Our  Enna  blooms  afresh; 
Afresh  the  sweets  of  thymy  Hybla  blow. 
Our  nymphs  and  shcipherds,;^sporting  in  each 

vale. 
Inspire  new  song,  and  wake  the  pastoral  reed. 


§  84<  Providence.     TtiOMSON". 

^There  is  a  Pow'r 

Unseen,  that  rules  th'  inimitable  wOrld, 
That  guides  its  motions  from  the  brightest  stat 
To  the  lea*t  dust  of  this  sin-tainted  mould; 
While    man,  who  madly  deems  himself  theS 

lord 
Of  all,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  depend'* 

cnce. 
This  sacred  truth,  by  surt  experience  taught, 

3  A  Thovt 
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Thou   must  have  learnt  when  wandering  all 

alone. 
Each  bird,  eacli  insect,  flitting  through  the  sky. 
Was  more  sufficient  for  itself  than  thou. 


§  '85.  Prudence.    Thomson. 

Let  us 

Act  with  cool  prudence,  and  with  manly  tem- 
per. 
As  well  as  manly  firmness. 
'Tis  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep. 
When  most  provok'd,  our  reason  calm  and  clear. 
And  execute  her  will,  from  a  strong  sense 
Of  what  is  right,  without  the  vulgar  aid 
Of  heat  and  passion,  which,  tho'  hones(,  bear  us 
Often  too  far. 


§  86.  Dr.<!cripfio7i  of  Ships  appearing  at  a  Din- 
tance,  and  approaching  (he  Shore.  Dryden 
Guiom.  As  far  as  «  could  cast  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  something,  ntetliought,  did  rise 
Like  blueish  mists,  which  still  appearing  more. 
Took 'dreadful  shapes,  and  thus  mov'd  tow'rds 

the  shore  t 
The  object  I  could  first  distinctly  view, 
Was  tall,  straight  trees,  which  on  the  water 

flew: 
Wiitgs  on  their  sides  instead  of  leaves  did  grow, 
Which  pither'd  all  the  breath  the  winds  could 

blow ', 
And  at  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces, 
Whose  out-blow"d  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 
Montevtimu.    What  divine  monsters,   O  ye 

gotls!  are  these, 
That  float  in  air,  and  fly  upOn  the  seas  ) 
Came  they  alive,  or  dead,fUpon  the  shore? 
Guiom.  Alas!  they  liv'd  too  sure;   I  heatd 

them  roar: 
All  turn'd  their  sides,  and  to  each  other  spoke : 
1  saw  their  words  break  out  in  fire  and  smoke. 
Sure  'tis  their  voice  that  thund^s  from  on  high. 
And  these  the  younger  brothers  of  the  sky : 
Deaf  with  the  ntust,  I  took  my  hasty  flight  j 
Ko  mortal  courage  can  support  the  frighli 


t^ 


1 87.    Pirfue  preferalle  to  Rank.     llowK. 
What  tho'  no  gaudy  tities  grace  my  birthj 
Titles,  the  setviLe  coitrtiet's  lean  reward ! 
Someiimes  the  pay  of  virtue,  but  more  oft 
The  hire  which  greatness  gives  to  slaves  and  sy- 
cophants: 
Yet  Heaven,  that  made  me  honest,  made  me 

. '  more 
'rhan  e'er  a  king  did  when  he  made  alotd. 

§  88.  Description  qf  an  anxient  Cathedral. 

CONGRKVE, 

^"Tis  dreadful : 

Mow  rtv'rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile 
\^  hose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadtast  and  immove- 
able! 
Looking  tranquillity  ;  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  to  liiy  aching  sight !  The  tombs 

EiND  OF  THE 


And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chilness  to  my  trembling  heart. 


§  8p.  Description  of  a  Triumph.      Lee. 

He  comes,  and  with  a  port  so  proud. 

As  if  he  had  stdxlu'd  the  spacious  world : 
And  all  Sinope's  streets  are  fill'd  with  such 
A  glut  of  people,  you  would  think  some  god 
Had  con(juer  d  in  their  cause,  and  them  thus 

rnnk'd. 
That  lie  might  make  his  entrance  on  their  heads! 
While  from   the  scaffolds,   windows,   tops  of 

houses. 
Are  cast  such  gaudy  show'rs  of  garlands  down. 
That  ev'n  the  crowd  appear  like  conquerors. 
And  the  whole  city  seems  like  one  \ast  meadow 
Set  all  with  flow'rs,  as  a  clear  heaven  vvith  star*. 
Nay,  as  I  have  heard,  ere  he  the  city  enter  d. 
Your  subjects  lin'd  the  way  for  many  furlongs  9 
The  \  erv  trees  bore  men :  and  as  our  God, 
When  from  the  portal  of  the  cast  he  dawns. 
To  welcome  him  with  all  their  warbling  throats 
And  prune  their  feathers  in  his  golden  beams ; 
So  did  vour  subjects,  in  their  gaudy  trim, 
Uj)Oii  the  pendant  branches  speak  his  praise. 
Mothers,  who  cover'd  all  the  banks  beneath. 
Did  rob  the  crying  infants  of  the  breast, 
Pointing  Zipharcs  out,  to  make  them  smile; 
And  climbing  boys  stood  on  their  fathers'  shoul- 
ders. 
Answering  their  shouting  sires  with  tender  cries> 
To  make  the  concert  up  of  general  joy. 


§  90.  A  Shepherd's  Life  happier  than  a  King's. 

Hill. 
Th'  unbusied  shepherd,  stretch'id^  beneath  the 

hawthorn,  -^ 

His  careless  lin)b9  thrown  out  in  wanton  ease. 
With    thoughtless   gaze    perusing  the  arch'd 

heavens. 
And  idly  whistling  while  his  sheep  feed  roand 

him. 
Enjoys  a  sweeter  shade  than  that  of  canopies 
Henun'd  in  with  cares,  and  shook  by  storms  of  ^ 

treason. 


§()1.   l^irtue  its  own  Reward.     RoWE. 
Great  mirids,  like  Heav'n,  are  pleas'd  with 
doing  good. 
Though  the  ungratel'ul  subjects  of  their  favors 
Arc  barren  in  return.     Virtue  does  still 
With  scorn  the  mercenary  world  regard, 
VV  here  abject  souU  do  good,  and  hope  reward. 
Above  the  worthless  trophies  man  can  raise. 
She  seeks  not  honor,  wealth,  nor  airy  praise^ 
But  with  herself,  herself  the  goddess  pays. 


§'92.  No  Difficulties  insupnalle  to  the  Prudent 
and  Brave.  Rowe. 

The  wise  and  active  conquer  difliculties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them :  sloth  and  folly 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard. 
And  make  th'  impossibility  tlicy  fear. 
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BOOK    THE    FOURTH 


SENTIMENTAL,  LYRICAL,  AND  LUDICROUS. 


CONSISTING   OF 


ODES,  Sonnets,  Classical  Songs,  Ancient  and  Modern  Ballads,  Comic-Tales,  Epi* 
grams.  Epitaphs,  various  amusing  little  Poems,  Prologues,  and  Epilogues* 


§  1.  L' ALLEGRO.        Milton. 


Hi 


ENCE,  loathed  Melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight ^born. 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 
'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 

unholy; 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 
Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  jealous 

wings, 
And  the  night-raven  sings ; 
There,  under  ebon  shades,  andlow^-brow'd  ropks. 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks. 
In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
But  come,  thou  goddess,  fair  and  free. 
In  heav'n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men  heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more» 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  j 
Or  whether  (as  some  sages  sing) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  Uie  spring. 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, 
Tliere  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  fresh-Vlown  roses  washed  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair; 
Ha§te  thee,  nymph,  and  bripg  with  thee 
Jest  a,nd  youthful  jollity,  ^ 

guips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
ods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 
Such  as  hanw  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
A|id  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  j 


Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  liis  sides: 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe,  ^ 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  j 
xAnd,  if  I  give  the  honor  due, , 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live' with  her  and  live  with  thee. 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free; 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 
P"rom  his  watch-tow'r  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dapple  dawndoth  rise; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  sweet-brier  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  1 
While  the  cock  witlvdively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before ; 
Oft  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Clieerly  rouse  the  slumb'ring  morn. 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill: 
Some  tuife  walking,  not  unseen, 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Rio;ht  against  tlie;eas^ern  gate, 
Where  the  great  stY^begins  his  state, 
Rob'd  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dightj 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
WhisiLs  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 
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And  the  m*ilk-m.iu]  biasing  blitlic. 
And  the  mower  whets  liis  scytlie. 
And  ev'ry  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  haw  thorn  in  the  dale. 
Straight  mine  eye  halh  caxight  new  pleasures 
Whilst  the  landscajic  round  it  measures  j 
Ruhset  lawns,  and  fallows  grey. 
Where  the  nibblin"  flocks  do  stray; 
Monutains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  lab'rinjr  clouds  do  often  rest; 
IMcadows  trmi,  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide. 
Tow'rs  and  battlemenis  it  sees, 
BosonV d  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lie^. 
The  Cynosure  of  neighb'riiig  eves. 
Hard  by,  a  cottage-chimney  smokes 
From  betwixt  t\\  o  aged  oaks, 
Whtre  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met. 
Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  mes?cs. 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillls  dresses: 
And  then  in  haste  her  bow'r  she  leaves, 
WithThestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves ; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead. 
To  the  tann'diiaycock  ijn  the  mead. 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 
When  t?he  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade  ; 
And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holy-day, 
Till  the  live-long  day-light  fail ; 
I'hen  to  the  spicv  nut-brown  ale. 
With  stories  tola  of  many  a  feat, 
JIow  fairy  Mab'the  junkets  eat; 
She  Tvas  piiich'd  and  puH'd,  she  said. 
And  by  the  fryer's  1  author n  Itxl ; 
Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat, 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When,  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morjj. 
His  shadowy  flaiHiath  thresha  the  srorn, 
That  ten  diiv-Ub'rers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  liend, 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  tire  liis  hairy  strength  ; 
And  crop  full  out  of  doors  he  Hmgs, 
y.rv  the  hrS't  cock  hi*  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
By  u'hisp'ring  winds  ^oon  lull  d  asleep. 
Tou'red  cities  please  us  then. 
And  tlie  busy  hunj  of  men. 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence^  and  judge  tlie  prize 
Qi"  wit,  orarfns,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend  : 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
tn  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 
-<And  pomp,  and  feast,  atid  revelry. 

With  mask,  and  anliqae  pageantry^ 

;  Slich  sights  aa  youtViful  poets  dream 

^-in  svmmier  eves  by  haunted  stream. 


Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 

If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 

Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child. 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.  , 

And  ever  against  ctiting  cares. 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Married  to  inunortiil  verse. 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 

The  melting  voice  through  ma7,e9  runnings 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  hanuony ; 

That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  hea])'d  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 

Such  strains  as  would  have  -won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 

Hishalf-regain'd  Eurydlce. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  ^ive, 

Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


§2.  IL  PENSEROSO.     Milton. 

Hkncr,  vain  deluding  joys. 
The  brood  of  folly,  without  father  bred, 

How  little  you  bested. 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys! 

Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shaj>es  possess. 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  nwtes  that  people  the  sun-beams 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 


The  fickle  jx-nsioners  of  Mornheus'  train. 

" "        age  and  holy  1 

Hail,  divinest  Melancholy! 


But  hail,  thou  Goddess  sagt 


Wliose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 

To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight ; 

And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 

O'erUiid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue  ; 

Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 

Prince  Memnon's  sbter  might  beseem  : 

Or  that  starr'd  Kthiop  queen  that  strove 

To-  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  sea-nymphs',  and  their  powers  offcndeti 

Vet  thou  art  higher  far  descended ; 

Thee  bright-hair'd  Vesta  long  of  yore 

To -solitary  Saturn  bore; 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain). 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and.glades 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shiides 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove. 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove*    , 

Come, 'pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure. 

Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 

Flowing  witii  majestic  train. 

And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn. 

Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 

With  even  step,  and  musing  gait. 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

'Fhy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes; 
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There,  held  in  holy  passion  still. 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 

With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 

Thou  tix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast : 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  Gods  dotliHiiet, 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  rin^ 

Ay  round  about  Jove's  altars  sing : 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 

But  first  and  chiefest  with  thee  brinc^ 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 

Guiding  tha  fiery-wheeled  throne. 

The  cherub  Contemplation ; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 

In  her  sweet,  saddest  plight. 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night. 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke. 

Gently  o'er  th' accustom'd  oak; 

Sweet  bird  that  shunnst  the  noise  of  folly. 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song. 

And  missing  thee,  I  walk  imseen 

On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 

To  behold  the  wand'riug  moon. 

Riding  near  her  highest  nbon, 

Like  one  that  had  ix-en  led  astray 

Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way, 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud.  . 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  groimd, 

J  hear  the  far-off  curfeu  sound 

<'^ver  some  wide  water'd  shore, 

Swino;ing  slow  with  sullen  roar ; 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  will  sit, 

'W'^here  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  countcrfeife.a  gloom. 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirlh. 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm. 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm  : 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour, 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r, 

W  here  I  may  out-watch  the  Bear 

M'ith  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regibns  hold 

The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook  : 

And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 

In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground,   - 

VMiose  power  hath  a  true  consent 

With  planet,  or  with  element. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 

In  sceptred  pall  come  sweepino;  by. 

Presenting  Thebes  or  Pelops'  line. 

Or  else  the  tale  of  Troy  divine^  / 

Or  what  (though  rare)' of  later  age 

Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  O  sad  Virgin,  that  thy  pow'r 

flight  raise  Musa?us  from  his  bow'r. 

Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 

Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string, 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 

And  m.idp.  Hell  n-r.int  wlinf  Invp  AiA  ^p/»L- 


Or  call  lip  him  that  left  half  told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

OfCamball,  and  of  Algarsvfc,   > 

And  who  had  Canac<:  to  wife, 

That  ovvn'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 

A  nd  of  the  Nvondrous  horse  of  brass. 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  riiie  ; 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  ha\  e  sung. 

Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 

(Jf  forests,  and  enchantments  drear. 

Where  mcjre  is  nieant  than  meets  the  ear.    % 

Thus,  night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career. 

Till  silver-suited  morn  appear. 

Nor  rrickt  and  frounc'd  as  she  \va3  wont 

With  the  Attic  boy  U)  hunt,   . 

But  kercheft  in  a  comdy  cloud, 

\\  hilt-  rocking  w  inds.are  piping  loud, 

i)r  usher'd  with  a  show'r  still 

When  the  gust  hulli  blown  his  fill. 

Ending;  on  the  rustling  leaves,  . 

With  minute  drops  from  ofl"  the  eaves. 

And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 

His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

Antl  shadows  brown  tb.at  Svlvan  love?. 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 

AVhere  the  rude  ax  with  heaved  stroke. 

Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 

There  in  close  covert  by  some  lirook. 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 

Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye, 

\\'hile  the  bee  with  honied  thigli. 

That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  sing. 

And  the  \vaters  murmuring. 

With  such  concert  as  they  keep. 

Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  vsk-ep  ; 

And  let  some  straqge,  mysterious  dream 

Wave  at  his  wings  an  airy  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  display'd 

Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 

And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  nmsic  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  underneath. 

Sent  hy  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 

Or  th'  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  4.doisters  pale. 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 

With  antirpie  pillars  massv  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  (light. 

Casting  a  dim,  religious  light. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 

To  the  full-voic  (I  quire  oelow. 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear,  , 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 

And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 

Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 

W  here  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 

Of  ev'ry  star  that  heaven  doth  shew. 

And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 

To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  give. 
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§3.    LYCIDAS.    Milton. 
Yet  once  more,   O  ye  Laurels,  and  once 

more. 
Ye  Myrtles  Isrown,  with  Ivy  never  sere, 
I  C(  m :  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  forc'd  fingers  rude, 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year  j 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due. 
For  Lycldas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer : 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?  he  Knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhime. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  mefodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That    from    beneath   the    seat   of  Jove  doth 

spring, 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse, 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
W^ith  lucky  words  favor  my  destin'd  urn ; 
And,  as  she  passes,  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 
For  we  were  nurst  upon  tlie  self-same  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade  and  rill 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn. 
We  drove  aneld,  and  both  together  heard 
What  tim^  the  grey-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Batt'nin^  our  nocTks  with  the  fresh  dews   of 

night, 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at'evening  bright 
Tow'rd  heavens  descent  had  slop'd  his  wes- 

t'ring  wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempcr'd  to  the  oaten  flute  ; 
Rough  Satyrs  dane'd,  and  Fauns  with  cloven 

heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long. 
And  old  Damaetis  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But,    O  the  heavy  change  !  now  thou  art 

gone. 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  ! 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert 

,         caves 
With  wild  t;liyrac  and  the  gadding  vine  o'er- 

grown. 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn. 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green. 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weaning  herds  that  graze  ; 
Or  frost  to  flow'rs,   that  tlieir  gay  wardrobe 

wear, 
^  When  first  the  white-thorn  blows ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds*  ear. 
Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorse- 
less deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 
Where  your  old  Bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaugy  top  of  Mona  high. 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wisard  stream  : 
Ah  me,  1  fondly  dream ! 


Had  ye  been  there— for  what  could  that  have 

done ! 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus 

bore, 
The  Mvise  herself  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament. 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas!  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade. 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaira's  hair? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the   thiu'-spun    life.     But  not   the 

praise, 
Phoebus  replied,    and  touch'd   my  trembling 

cars;  , 

Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glist'ring  foil. 
Set  oft*  to  th'  world :  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies. 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-jUdging  Jove: 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed.     . 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thoil  honor'd  flood. 
Smooth  sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal 

reeds. 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a,  higher  mood : 
,  ^  But  now  my  oat  proceeds. 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea ; 
He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds. 
What  hard   mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle 

swain  ? 
And  question'd  ev'ry  gust  of  rugged  winds  ' 
That  blows  from  oft  each  beaked  promontory ; 
They  knew  not  of  his  stor}% 
And  sage  Hippodatcs  their  answer  brings, 
Tliat  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  stray'd. 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd. 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark 
Built  in  th'  ecli})se,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark. 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 
Next  Camus,  reverend  sire!   went  footing 

slow. 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Luvrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine   flow'r  inscrib'd   with 

woe.  ' 

Ah!    who   hath  reft  (quoth  he)   my  dearest 

pledge  ? 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go. 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake : 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amaiiij 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake, 
How  well  could  I  hive  spar'd  for  thee,  young 

swain. 

Enow 
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Know  of  such  as  for  their  bt-llies'  sake 
Creep,  atul  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  ! 
Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast. 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ; 
Blind  mouths!    that  scarce   themselves  know 

how  to  hold  [least 

A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learn'd  auj^ht  else  the 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs! 
What  wrecks  it  them  ?  What  need  they?  They 

are  sped ; 
And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretclied  straw  : 

NThe  hunfi;ry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 
But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they 
draw, 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread  : 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
-^    Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said. 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Sumds  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smites  no  more. 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past. 
That  shrunk    thy   streams ;    return^    Sicilian 

Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells,  and  flowrets  of  a  thousand  hues* 
Ye  vallies  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,   and   gushing 

brooks. 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  5^\yarL  star  sparely  looks. 
Throw  hither  all  your  (quaint  enamell'd  eyes. 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  sliow'rs, 
And  purple  all  the  groimd  with  vernal  flovv'rs. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white-pink,  and  the  pansy  freakt  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well  attir'd  woodbine. 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 
And  e\  ery  flow'r  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 
Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffadlllies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  laurcat  hearse  where  Lycid'  lies. 
For  so  to  interpose  a  little  case. 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 
Ah  me!  Whilst  thcethe  shores,  and  soimdingscas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd. 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  ; 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old. 
Whore  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  tow'rd  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold  ; 
Look  homeward  Angel  now,  and  melt  with 

ruth  : 
And,  O  ye  Dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youtli. 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead  ;      [more. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  wat'rj'  floor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head,       [ore 
And  tricks  his  beams ,  and  with  new-spangled 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky  ; 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  him  that  jvalk'd 
the  waves. 


^^'here  other  groves  and  other  strcajns  along. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves. 
And  hears  the  unexpressivc  nuptial  song. 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  iiim  all  the  Saints  above. 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
Tliaf  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move. 
Ana  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
No\v,  Lytndas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more  ; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore. 
In  tliy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  tl^e  uncouth  swain  to  th'  oaks  and 
rills. 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  grey. 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  quilts. 
With  eager  thought  \varbling  his  Doric  lav  : 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretch'd  out  all  the  hillsjj 
And  now  was  dropt  Into  the  western  bay  j 
At. last  he  rose  and  twitclVd  his  mantle  blue: 
To-morrovy  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 


§  4.     VirtuCy  Wisdonif  and  Cunfcmplation, 

MiLTON'. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
By  her   own  radiant  hght,   though  sun  and 

moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.     And  Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude. 
Where  with  her  best  nurse,  C'ontemplatlon, 
She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clean  breast 
May  sit  1'  th'  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day  : 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts, 
Iknighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  iun  j 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 


§  5.     Meditation  and  Beauty.     IMilton". 

Musing  Meditation  most  aft'ects 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell. 
Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds. 
And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate-house  ; 
For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds. 
His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  njaple  dish, 
t)r  do  his  grey  hairs  any  violence  ? 
But  Beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree 
l^iden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch,  with  uninchanted  eye. 
To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit 
From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  incontinence. 


§6.     Chaatitij.    Milton-. 
She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete  steel. 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nvmj)!!  with  arrows  keen 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths. 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 
Where  through  the  sacred  rays  of  chastity,         ,^ 
No  savage,  fierce  bandite,  or  mountaineer. 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity  : 
Yea  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells. 
By  grots,    and    caverns    shagg'd   witJi  horrid 

shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblcnch'd  majesty. 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  o/in  presumptioli. 

3  A  4  Some 
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Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  hy  night. 
In  fbg  or  tire,  by  lake,  or  moorish  fen, 
IMue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 
That  breaks  his  magic  diains  at  ciirfeii  time, 
Ko  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Iifath  hiirlful  po\v*r'o'er  true  virginity. 
Do  you  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  1  eali 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 
To  testify  the  arms  of  chai^ity  ? 
Hence  had  the  huntress  DiaiV  her  dreiid  bow. 
Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 
Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  brinded  lioness 
And  s{30tted  mowntain  pard,  but  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  j  gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th' 

woods.  .  ' 

What  was  the  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield, 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin. 
Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeai'd 

stone,  • 

But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity. 
And  noble  grace,  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  ? 
So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That,  when  a  sovd  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision. 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 
Till  oft  converse  with  b.eavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape. 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence. 
Till  all  be  made  immortal  :  but  when  lust. 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk. 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin. 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts; 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Iinhodies,  and  imbrutis,  till  she  (juite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults,  and  sepulchres, 
Ling'ring  and  bitting  by  a  new-made  grave. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  brdy  that  it  lov'd,      , 
And  link'd  itself  by  can  al  sensuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state. 


§7.     Philosophy,     Miltox. 

How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy  ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
A  nd  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectur'd  sweets, 
\V  here  no  crude  surfeit  reigus  I 


§8,     True  Liberty.     Miltox. 

-— — ; Trve  Liberty 

lost,  -which  always  with  risiht  reason  dwells 


TAvinn'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being  > 

Keason  in  man  obscur'd  or  not  obey'd. 

Immediately  inordinate  desires 

i\nd  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 

From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 

Man,  till  then  free. 


§  9.  Powers  of  Body  and  Mind.    Milton. 
Oh  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men,  lono;  oppress'd. 
When  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might. 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  th'  oppressor. 
The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men. 
Hardy  and  industrious  to  support 
Tyrannic  power,  but  raging  to  pursue 
The  righteous,  and  all  such  as  honor  trtith  ! 
He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats  ; 
With  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind. 
And  celestial  vigor  arm'd,     - 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns. 
Renders  them  useless,  while 
With  winged  expedition. 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glance,  he  executes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked,  who,  surpris'd, 
liOse  their  defence,  distracted  and  amaz'd. 


§  10.     On  Shakspeare.     MiLTOW. 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honor'ci 
bones 
The  labor  of  an  age  in'piled  stones, 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  starry-pointing  pyramid? 
Dear  son  of  memory  !  great  heir  of  fame  ! 
W'hat  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment  [name? 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 
For  whilst  to  th'  shame  of  slow-endeavouring 

art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flo^v,  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvahied  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  ieep  impression  took. 
Then  tb.ou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving. 
Dost  malvc  us  marble  with  too  much  concciv* 

*ing; 
And  so  sepvdchrpd  in  such  pomp  doth  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

§11.     Song:  on  May  Morning.     Miltov. 
Now  the  bright  morning-star,    day's    har- 
binger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flovv'ry  May,  who  from   her  green'  lap 

throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ! 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


§12.      Virtue  and  Evil.     Milton. 
Virtue  may  be  assail'd,  but  never  hurt, 
Surpris'd  by  unjust  force,  but  not  inthmlld  : 
Yea,   even  that  ^vhich   mischief  meant  most 

harm. 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory ; 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 
And  mix  no  more  with  goodness,  Avhen  at  last, 
Gather'd  li'ice  scum,  and  settled  to  itself. 
It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 

Self. 
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Self  fed,  and  self-consumed :  if  this  fall. 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. 


§  13.  Patience.        Miltok". 
-  Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise. 
In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  inroU'd, 
Extolling  Patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 
And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities. 
All  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 
Consolatonries  writ  [sought, 

With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxiovis  thought; 
But  with  th'  atflicted,  in  his  pangs,  their  sound 
Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  com- 
Unless  he  feel  within  [plaint  j 

Some  source  of  consolation  from  above^ 
Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength. 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 


§  14.  Sonnet :  on  his  deceased  Tfife.  Milton. 

Methought  I  saw  my  late  esjx)used  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 

Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband 
gave,  [faint 

Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and 
Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  child-bed 

Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save,      [taint. 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  1  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint. 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 

Her  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 

Love,   sweetness,    goodness,   in  her  person 
shin'd 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But,  oh!  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclin'd,  [night. 
I  wak'd,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my 


§  15.  Spirits.     Milton. 

Spirit's,  when  they  please. 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both;  so  soft 
And  uncompoundcd  is  their  essence  pure; 
Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb. 
Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 
Like  cumbrous  flesh ;  but  in  what  shape  they 

choose. 
Dilated  or  condens'd,  bright  or  obscure. 
Can  execute  their  airy  purposes. 
And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 


§  l6.     Pain.     Milton. 

\A^HAT  avails  .  [with  Pain, 

A^alour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  qucU'd 
Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest?  Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
SfHire  ()utof  hfe,  perhaps,  and  ilot  repine; 
But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life  : 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils !  and,  excessive^,  overturns 
All  patience.  ' 

§  17.     Hypocrisy.         MiLTON. 
Neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Il\^)rrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks" 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 
By  his  permissive  will  thro' heaven  and  earth: 


And  oft  tho'  Wisdom  wake.  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity  [ill 

Resigns  her  charge,  while  Goodness  tiiinks  no 
Where  no  ill  seems. 

§18.    The  Lady  reproving  Comus.      MlLTOW. 

I  HATE  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 
And  virtue  has  no  toftgue  to  cl^eck  her  pride. 
Impostor!  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Natiu-c, 
As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance  !  she,  good  cateress. 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good. 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  Lms, 
And  holy  dictate  oi  spare  Temperance: 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want. 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  Icwdly-pamper'd  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess. 
Nature's  lull  blessings  would  be  m'cII  <lispens'd 
In  unsuperfiuous  even  proportion. 
And  she  no  whit  encumber'd  with  her  store. 
And  then  the  giver  would  be  better  thank'd. 
His  praise  due  paid;  for  swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 
But  with  besotted,  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.     Shall  I  go 

on  ? 
Or  have  I  said  enough  ?  To  him  that  dares 
Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous 

words 
Against  the  sun-clad  pow'r  of  Chastity, 
Fain  would  ^something  say,  yet  to  what  end? 
Thou  hast  not  ear,  nor  soul  to  a[)prehend 
The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mysterj' 
That  must  be  utter'd  to  unfold  the  sage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  Virginity, 
And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  not  know 
IVIore  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot. 
Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric. 
That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence, 
lliou  art  not  fit' to  hear  thyself  convinc'dj 
Yet  should  I  tr)%  the  uncontrolled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence. 
That  dumb  things  would  be  mov'dtosynipathize. 
And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerv  es,  and 

shake. 
Till  all  the  magic  structures,  rear'd  so  high, 
Were  shattcr'd  into  heaps  o'er  thy  false  head. 


§19.     Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale.      Milton. 

O  NIGHTINGALE,  that  ou  you  bloomy  spray 

Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still. 
Thou  with  freshhope  the  lover'sheart dost  fill. 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May, 

Thy  li([uid  notes,  that  close  the  eye  of  day. 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill. 
Portend  success  in  love;  oh  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  pow'r  to  thysoftlay. 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretol  my  ho[)eless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh. 

As  thou  from  yeSir  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  : 

Whetlur  the  inuse  or  love  call  thee  his  mate, 
Both  them  1  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

&  20. 
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§20.    Echo  :  A  Song.      Milton. 
Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph!  that  livst 
Within  thy  airy  shell,  [unseen 

By  slow  Meander's  margent  green. 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale, 

Wl^ere  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well  j 
Canst  thou  not  tell  mc  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are? 

Oh  if  thou  have 
Hide  them  in  some  flow'ry  cave. 
Tell  me  but  where. 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughtct  of  the  sphere! 
So  may'st  thou  oe  translated,  to  the  skies. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Ileav  n's  har- 
monies. 


VARIOUS  DESCRIPTIONS  FROM 
SPENSER. 

§21.    Adonis  s  Garden. 

But  were  it  not  that  Time  their  troubler  is. 
All  that  in  this  delightful  garden  grows 

Should  happy  be,  and  have  immortal  bliss : 
For  here  all  plenty  and  all  pleasure  flowes. 
And  sweet  love  gentle  fits  emongst  them  throws. 

Without  fell  rancour,  or  fond  jealousie ; 
Frankly  each  paramour  his  leman  knows, 

Each  bird  his  mate ;  ne  any  does  envie 
Their  goodly  merriment,  aind  gay  felicitie. 

Right  in  the  middest  of  that  paradise 
*rhere  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round 
top 
A  gloomy  grove  of  myrtle  trees  did  rise, 
-     Whose  shadie  boughs  sharp  Steele  did  never  lop. 
Nor  wicked  beasts  their  tender  buds  did  crop  : 

But,  like  a  girlond  compassed  the  hight. 
And  from  their  fruitfull  sides  sweet  gumes  did 
drop. 
That  all  the  ground  with  precious  dew  be- 
dight,     - 
Threw  forth  most  dainty  odours,  and  most  sweet 
delight! 
And,  in  the  thickest  covert  in  that  shade. 
There  was  a  pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art. 
But  of  the  trees  own  inclination  made. 
Which  knitting  their  ranke  branches  part  to 

part. 
With  wanton  ivie-twine  entaiTd  athwart. 

And  eglantine  and  caprisfole  emong, 
Fashion'd  above  within  her  inmost  part. 

That  neither  Phoebus'  beams  could  through 
them  throng, 
Nor  .Slolus'  sharp  blast  could  work  them  any 
wrong. 
And  all  about  grew  every  sort  of  flowre. 
To  which  sad  lovers  were  transform'd  of  yore; 

Fresh  Hyacinthus,  Phoebus'  paramoure. 
And  dearest  love j  " 

Foplish  Narcisse,  that  likes  the  wat'ry  shore  ^ 
Sad  Aramanthus,  made  a  flowre  but  late^ 
I       Sad  Aramanthus,  in  whose  purple  gore 

Mcseemes  I  see  Amintas'  wretched  fate. 
To  whom  sweet  poets  verse  hath  given  endless 
date. 


§  22.     AJfections. 

How  great  a  toil  to  stem  the  raging  flood. 

When  beauty  stirs  the  mass  of  youthful  blood ! 

When  the  swoln  veins  with  circling  torrents 

rise. 
And  softer  passions  speak  thro'  wishing  eyes! 
The  voice  of  reason's  drown'd;  in  vain  it  speaks. 
When  hasty  an^er  dyes  the  gloomy  cheeks; 
And  vengeful  pride  hurries  the  mortal  on 
To  deeds  unheard,  and  cruelties  unknown. 
Then  'gan  the  Palmer  thus :  Most  wretched 
man. 
That  to  affiections  does  the  bridle  lend : 

In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan. 
But  soon,  thro'  suft'rance,  growe  to  fearfull  end  ; 
Whiles  they  are  weak,  betimes  with  them  con- 
tend : 
For  when  they  once  to  perfect  strength  do 
growe, 
Strong  warres  they  make,  and  cruel   batt'ry 
bend 
'Gainst  fort  of  reason,  it  to  overthrowe : 
Wrath,  jealousy,  grief,  love,  this  'squire  have 
laid  thus  lowe. 
Wrath,  jealousy,  grief,  love,  do  thus  expcll : 
Wrath  is  a  fire,  and  jealousy  a  weed ; 

Grief  is  a  flood,  and  love  a  monster  fell ; 
The  fire  of  sparke,  the  weed  of  little  seed. 
The  flood  of  drops,  the  monster  filth  did  breed : 
But  sparks,  seed,  drops,  and  filth  do  thus 
decay ; 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  seed  out- 
weed. 
The  drops  dry  up,  and  filth  wipe  clean  away ; 
So  shall  wrath,  jealousy,  grief,  love,  die  and 
decay.         

§  23.     Ambition, 
A  ROUT  of  people  there  assembled  were. 
Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  sky. 

Which  with  great  uprore  preassed,  to  draw 
near 
To  th'  upper  part,  where  was  advanced  hie 
A  stately  seat  of  soveraigne  majestic. 

And  thereon  sate  a  woman  gorgeous  gay. 
And  ricfily  clad  in  robes  of  royaltie. 

That  never  earthly  prince  in  such  array 
His  glory  did  enchaunce,  and  pompous  pride 
display. 
Her  face  right  wondrous  faire  did  seem  to  be. 
That  her  broad  beauties  beam  great  brightness 
threw 
Through  the  dim  shade,  that  all  men  there 
might  see: 
Yet  was  not  that  same  her  own  native  hew. 
But  wrought  by  art;  and  counterfeited  shew. 
Thereby  more  lovers  unto  her  to  call ; 
Nath'less,  more  heavenly  faire  in  deed  and  view 
She  by  creation  was,  till  she  did  fall ; 
Thenceforth  she  sought  for  helps  to  cloke  her 

crimes  withall. 
There,  as  in  glist'ring  glory  she  did  sit. 
She  held  a  great  gold  chain  ylinked  well. 

Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heaven  was  knit. 
And  lower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell ; 
And  all  that  prease  did  round  about  her  sweli, 
Tocatchen  holdof  that  long  chaine,  thereliy 
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To  climb  aloft,  and  others  to  excell ; 

That  was  Ambition,  rash  desire  to  stie ; 
And  ev'ry  link  thereof  a  step  of  dignitie. 

Some  thoright  to  raise  themselves  to  high 
degree 
By'riches  and  unrighteous  reward ; 

Some  by  close  should'ring,  some  by  flatteree ; 
Others  through  friends,  others  for  base  reward ; 
And  all,  by  wrong  ways,  for  themselves  pre- 
par'd. 
Those  that  were  up  themselves,  kept  others 
lowej 
Those  that  were  lowc  themselves  held  others 
hard, 
Ne  suffer'd  them  to  rise,  or  greater  growe ; 
But  every  one  did  strive  his  fellow  down  to 
throwe. 

O  sacred  hunger  of  ambitious  mindes. 
And  impotent  desire  of  men  to  raigne ! 

Who  neither  dread  of  God,  that  devils  bindes. 
Nor  lawcsof  men  that  coinmomveals  containe. 
Nor  bands  of  nature,  that  wild  beasts  restraine. 

Can  keep  from  outrage,  and  from  doing  wrong. 
Where  they  may  hope  a  kingdom  to  obtaine. 

No  faith  so  firm,  no  trust  can  be  so  strong. 
No  love  so  lasting  then,  that  may  enduren  long- 

§  24.     Anguish. 

What  equal  torment  to  the  griefe  of  minde. 
And  pyning  anguish  hid  in  gentle  heart. 

That  inly  feeds  itsejif  with  thoughts  unkinde, 
And  nourisheth  her  own  consuming  smart? 
What  medicine  can  any  leache's  art 

Yield  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance 
And  will  to  none  her  maladie  impart?      [hide. 


§  25.     Arbour. 

And  over  him  art  striveing  to  compaire 
W^iih  nature,  did  an  arbour  green  dispred,' 

Framed  with  wanton  ivie,  flowering  faire. 
Thro'  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  spred 
His  pricking  armes,  entayl'd  with  roses  red. 

Which  dainty  odours  round  about  him  threw; 
And  all  within  with  flowres  was  garnished. 

That,  when  mild  Zephyrus  emongst  them 
blev\%  t 

Did  breathe  out  bounteous  smells,  and  painted 
colors  shew. 


§  26.     Avarice. 

And  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  ride. 
Upon  a  camel  loaden  all  with  gold  ; 

Two  iron  coffers  hung  on  either  side, 
With  precious  metall  full  as  they  might  hold. 
And  in  his  lap  a  heap  of  coin  he  told  ; 

For  of  his  wicked  pelf  his  god  he  made. 
And  unto  hell  himself  for  money  sold  : 

Accursed  usury  was  all  his  trade,        [waide. 
And  right  and  wrong  ylike  in  equall  balance 

At  last  he  came  into  a  gloomy  glade,    [light, 
Cover'd  with  bouj^hs  and  shrubs  from  heaven's 

Whereas  he  sittino;  fouwl,  in  sicret  shade, 
Au  uncouth,  salvage,  and  uncivill  wight. 


Of  gricsly  hew,  and  foul  ill-favoiir'd  sight ; 
His  face  with  smoake  was  tann'd,  and  eyes 
were  blear'd ; 
His  head  and  beard  with  soot  were  ill  bcdighti 
His  coale-black  hands  did  seem  to  have  been 
sear'd 
In  smithe's  fire-spetlng  forge,  and  nails  like 
claws  appear'd. 
His  iron  coat,  all  overgrown  with  rust. 
Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold. 

Whose  gUstring  gloss,  darkened  with  filthy 
dust. 
Well  it  appeared  to  have  been  of  old 
A  work  of  rich  entaile,  and  curious  mpuld. 
Woven  with  anticks,  and  wild  inuigery ; 
And  in  his  lap  a  mass  of  coine  he  told. 

And  turn'd  upside  down,  to  feed  his  eye. 
And  covetous  desire,  with  his  huge  treasury. 
And  round  about  him  lay,  on  every  side. 
Great  heaps  of  gold,  that  never  could  be  spent; 

Of  which,  some  were  ore  not  purifide 
Of  Mulciber's  devouring  element; 
Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  distent 
Into  great  ingots,  and  to  wetlges  square ; 
Some  in  round  plates  withouten  monument; 
But  most  were  stampt,^  and  in  their  metall 
bare 
The  antick  shapes  of  kings  and  Ca?sars  strange 
and  rare. 


§  27.  Bas/iJ Illness. 

The  whiles  the  fairie  knio;ht  did  eiitertaine 
Another  damsel  of  that  gentle  crew 

That  was  right  faire,  and  modest  of  deujaine. 
But  that  too  oft  she  chang'd  her  native  hue. 
Strange  was  lier  tire,  and  all  her  garments  blue. 

Close  round  about  her  tuckt,  witii  many  a 
plight: 
Upon  her  fist,  the  bird  that  shunneth  view. 

And  keeps  in  co\  erts  close  from  living  wight. 
Did  sit,  as  il  asham'd  how  rude  Dan  did  hcrdight- 

So  long  as  Guyon  with  her  commun'd. 
Unto  the  ground  she  cast  her  modest  eye, 

And  ever  and  anone,  with  rosie  red, 
The  bashfull  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  die. 
And  her  became  as  polish'd  ivorie. 

Which  cunning  craftsman's  hand  hath  over* 
laid 
With  fair  vcrmillion,  qr  pure  lastery. 
Great  wonder  had  the  knight  to  see  the  maid 
So  strangely  passioned,  and  to  her  gently  said ;  . 

Fair  damsell,  seemeth  by  your  troubled  chcare 
That  either  me  too  bold  yee  weeiie,  this  wise 

You  to  molest,  or  other  ill  to  feare, . 
That  in  the  secret  of  your  heart  close  lyes. 
From  whence  it  doth,  as  cloud  from  sea,  arise. 

If  it  be  I,  of  pardon  I  you  pray; 
But  if  or.ght  else  that  I  mote  not  devise, 

I  will  (if  please  you  it  discnie)  assay 
To  ease  you  of  that  ill,  so  wisely  as  I  may. 

She  answer'd  nought,  but  more  abasht  fof 

shame,  ' 

Held  down  her  head,  the  whiles  her  lovely  face 

The  flushing  blood  with  blushing  did  inflame. 

And  the  strong  passion  marr'd  her  modest  grace, 
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TTiat  Guyon  manaird  at  her  uncouth  case : 
Till  Alma  him  bespake,  Why  wonder  yee. 

Fair  sir,  at  that  whicn  you  so  much  inibrace? 
She  is  the  fountaine  of  your  modestce : 

You  shame-fac' d  are,  but  Shame-fac'dness  itself 
is  shee. 

Atiother. 

I 

And  next  to  her  sategoodly  Shame-fac  dness ; 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  up-reare, 

Nc  ever  once  did  look  up  from  her  dres>s. 
As  if  some  blame  of  evil  she  did  feare, 

That  in  her  cheek  made  roses  ofi  appeare. 


§  28.     Beauty. 
Nought  is  there  under  hcav'n's  wide  hollow- 
ness  •     ' 

That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  mind, 
Tiian  beauty  brought  t'  unworthy  wretched- 
ness 
By  envy's  snares  or  fortune's  freaks  unkind  : 
I,  Avheth?r  lately  through  her  brightness  blind. 

Or  through  allegiance  and  Hist  fealty. 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind. 

Feel  my  heart  pierc'd  with  so  great  agony. 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  1  could  die. 

Eftsoons  there  stepped  forth 
A  goodly  lady,  clad  in  hunter's  weed,  ~ 

That  seem'd  to  be  aAvximan  of  great  worth. 
And  by  her  stately  portance  borne  of  heaverjh' 
birth. 
Her  face  so  fair,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not. 
But  heavenly  portraict  of  bright  angels  hicw. 

Clear  as  the  sky  withouten  blame  or  blot. 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  dew, 
gA>nd  in  her  checks  the  vernull'  red  did  shew 

Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  shed. 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  from  them  threw. 

And  gazers  sense  with  double  pleasure  fed, 
Able  to  heal  the  sick,  and  to  revive  the  dead. 

In  her  fair  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 
Kindled  above,  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light. 

And  darted  fiery  beams  out  of  the  same. 
So  passing  pearceant,  and  so  wondrous  bright, 
That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholders  of  their 
sight : 
In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustful  fire 
To  kindle  oft  assay'd,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dread  majesty,  and  awful  ire. 
She  broke  his  wanton  di^rts,  and  quenched  base 
desire. 
Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man,  and  all  his  mind  possess. 

As  beauty's  love-bait,  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriors  of  their  rigour  to  repress. 
And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness. 

Drawn  with  the  pow'r  of  an  heart-robbingeye. 
And  wrapt  in  fetters  of  a  golden  tress, 

That  can  with  melting  pleasance  mollify 
Their   hardcn'd    hearts,   enur'd  to  blood  and 
cruelty. 

-     So  whilome  leam'd  that  mighty  Jewish  swain , 

Each  of  whose  locks  did  match  a  man  of  might. 

To  lay  his  spoils  before  his  kman's  train : 


So  also  did  the  great  Cetean  knight, 

For  his  love's  sake,  his  lion's  skin  undight : 

And  so  did  warlike  Antony  neglect 
The  world's  whole  rule,  for  Cleopatra's  sight. 

Such  wond'rous  pow're  has  women's  fair  aspect , 
To  captive  men,  and  make  them  all  the  world 
reject. 


§  29.     Botti\ 

And  then  two  boars  with  rankling  malice 
met. 
Their  goary  sides,  fresh  bleeding,  fiercely  fret. 

Till,  breathless  both,  themselves  aside  retire. 
Where  foaming  wroth  their  cruel  tu;(ks  they 
whet. 
And  trample  th'  earth  the  while  they  may 
respire : 
Then  back  to  fight  again,  new  breathed  and 
entire. 


§  30.       Bower  of  Bliss. 

Thence  passing  forth,  they  shortly  do  arrive 
Whereat  the  Bower  of  Bliss  was  situate  ; 

A  place  pick'd  out  by  choice  of  best  alive. 
That  nature's  work  by  art  can  imitate; 
In  which  whatever  in  this  wordly  state 

Is  sweet  and  pleasing  unto  living  sense. 
Or  that  may  daintiest  fantasie  aggrate, 

\^^as  poured  forth  with  plentiful  dispense. 
And  made  there  to  abound  with  lavish  affluence. 

Goodly  it  was  enclosed  round  about. 
As  well  their  enter'd  guests  to  keep  within. 

As  those  unridy  beasts  to  hold  without ; 
Yet  was  the  fence  thereof  but  weak  and  thin: 
Nought  fear'd  their  force  that  fortilage  to  win, 

But  wisdom's  |X)wre  and  Jtemperance's  might. 
By  which  the  mightiest  things  eftbrced  bin  : 

And  eke  the  gate  was  wrought  of  substance 
light. 
Rather  for  pleasure  than  for  battery  or  fight. 

It  framed  was  of  precious  yvory. 
That  seem'd  a  work  of  admirable  wit ; 

And  therein  all  the  famous  historic 
Of  Jason  and  Meda-a  v»  as  ywrit  ? 
Her  mighty  charmes,  her  furious  loving  fit. 

His  goodly  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
His  fldsed  faith,  and  lovt-  to  lightly  flit. 

The  wondred  Argo,  which  invent' rous  pecce 
First  through  the  liuxian  seas  bore  all  the  flow'r 
of  Greece. 

Ye  might  have  seen  the  frothy  billowcs  fry 
Under  the  ship,  as  thorough  them  she  went. 

That  seemed  wa\  es  were  into  yvory. 
Or  y>'ory  into  the  waves  were  sent : 
And  other  where  the  snowy  substance  sprent. 

With  vermill-like  the  boyes  bloud  therein 
shed, 
A  piteous  spectacle  did  represent ; 
And  othcrwhilcs  with  gold  besprinkeled, 
It  seem'd  th'  enchanted  flame  which  did  Creviia 
wed. 

All  this  and  more  luight  in  this  goodlv  gale 
Be  read  ;  that  ever  open  stood  to  ail 
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Wlilch  ihiihcr  came;  but  in  the  porcli  there 
sate 
A  coiiH'ly  iK-rsonage  of  stature  tall. 
And  soni'blance  pleasing  more  than  natural. 

That  travellers  to  hiui  sceni'cl  to  entice  ; 
His  looser  (garments  to  the  ground  did  fall, 

And  flew  about  his  heels  in  wanton  wise. 
Not  lit  for  speedy  pace  or  manly  exercise. 

The  foe  of  life,  that  good  envies  to  all. 

That  secretly  doth  us  procure  to  fall. 
Through  guileful  semblauiicc  which  he  makes 

us  see. 
He  of  this  garden  had  the  governall. 

And  Pleasure's  jxirter  was  dc\  is'd  to  be, 
Holding  a  staffe  m  hand  for  more  formalitie. 

Thus  being  entred,  they  behold  around 
A  large  and  spatious  plaine  on  every  side 

Strow'd  with  pleasaunce,  whose  faiie.  grassie 
groimd 
Mantled  with  green,  and  goodly  beatifide 
With  all  the  ornaments  of  Floracs  pride. 

Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  half  in  scorne 
Of  niggard  Nature,  like  a  jwmpous  bride, 

Did  deck  her,  and  too  lavishly  adorne. 
When  forth  from  virgin  bowre  she  comes  in  th' 
early  morne. 

Thereto  the  heavens  aUvap  jovlall, 
Lookt  on  them  lovely,  still  m  stedfast  state, 

Ne  sutFer  d  slorme  nor  frost  on  them  to  fall, 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate. 
Nor  scorching  heat,  nor  cold  intemperate, 

'F  affiici  the  creatures  which   therein  did 
dwell; 
But  the  mild  air  with  season  moderate 

Gently  attempred  and  disposed  so  well. 
That  still  it  breathed   forth  sweet  spirit  and 
wholesome  sinell. 

More  sweet  and  wholesome  than  the  pleasant 
hill  ^ 
(.){■  Uhodope,  or\  which  the  nymph  that  bore 

A  giant-babe,  herselfe  for  griete  did  kill ; 
Or  the  Thessalian  Temn^,  where  of  yore 
V-nvQ  Daphne  Phoebus'  heart  with  love  did  gore ; 

Or  Ida,  where  the  gods  lov'd  to  repaire, 
When-ever  they  their  lieavenly  bovvres  foilore ; 

Or  sweet  Parnasse,  the  haunt  of  muses  faire ; 
Or  Kden,  if  that  aught  with  Eden  mote  compare. 

Till  that  he  came  unto  another  gate, 
No  giite,  but  like  one,  beeing  goodly  dl^ht    • 

W  ith  boughes  and  branches,  w hich  did  hoad 
dilate. 
Their  clasping  arrnes,  in  wanton  vvreathings  in- 
tricate. 

So  fafahioned  a  porch  with  rare  divise, 
Archt  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine. 

Whose  bunches  hanging  dovvne,  seem'd  to 
entice 

All  passers  by  to  taste  their  lushious  wine. 
And  did  liiemselves  into  their  hands  incline. 

As  freely  olfering  lo  be  gathered  : 
Some  deep  cmpurjMed  as  the  hyacint, 

Some  as  the  rubiue  laughing,  sweetly  red. 
Some  like  fair  emeraudes  not  yet  ripened. 

And  them  amongst,  some  were  of  burnishtgold. 
So  made  by  art,  to  bcautific  the  rest^ 


Which  did  themselves  amongst  the  leaves  en- 
fold. 
As  lurkii^g  from  the  view  of  covetous  guest. 
That  the  weak  boughes,  with  so  rich  load  op- 

prest, 
Did  bow  adown  as  over-burthened. 

Tliere  the  most,  dainty  paradise  on  ground. 
Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sooer  eye. 

In  which  all  pleasures  plentiously  abound. 
And  none  does  others  happiness  envie  : 
The  j)ainted  flowres,  the  trees  ujishooting  hie. 

The  dalesfor  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  place. 
The  trembling  groves,  the  crystall  running  byj 

And  that  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  ug- 
grace. 
The  art  which  wrought  it  all  appeared  in  no  place. 

One  would  have  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 

That  Nature  had  for  wantonness  enstide 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine; 
So  strive! ng  each  the  other  to  undermine, 

Kach  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify  j 
So  differing  both  in  willcs,  agreed  in  fine: 

So  all  agreed  through  sweet  diversitie, 
Thib  garden  to  adorne  with  all  varietie.  ■ 

And  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  fountainc  stood. 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be. 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  channell  running,  one  might  see  j 
Most  goodly  It  with  pure  imageree 

W^as  over-wrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boyes. 
Of  which  some,  seem'd  with  Inely  joUitee 

To  fly  about,  playing  tlieir  wanton  toyes. 
While  others  did  themselves  embay  in  liquid 
joyes. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold,  was  spred 
A  trayle  of  ivie  in  his  native  hew : 

For  the  rich  metall  was  so  coloured. 
That  wight  that  did  not  well  advised  view. 
Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivie  true : 

Low  his  lascivious  armes  adownedid  creep. 
That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew. 

Their  fleecie  flowres  they  tenderly  did  steepe. 
Which  drops  of  crystall  seem'd  for  wantonness 
to  weepe. 

Infinite  streames  continually  did  well 
Out  of  this  foimtaine,  sweet  and  faire  to  see. 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 
And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantitie. 
That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  bee; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  threecubits  height^ 
That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom 
see 

All  pav'd  beneath  with  jaspers^hining bright. 
That  seem'd  the  fountaine  in  that  sea  did  *ayle 
upright.  '  • 

And  all  the  margent  routid  about  was  set 
V^'ith  shady  lawrell-trees,  thence  to  defend 

The  sunny  beames,  which  on  the  billows  bet, 
And  those  which  therein  bathed,  mote  oilend. 


§  31 .  Bower  of  Proteus. 
His  bowre  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  mailie 
Under  a  mighty  rock,  'gainst  which  do  rav 
The  roaring  bilfovvi  in  their  proud  diadaiiif 
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That  with  the  angry  working  of  the  wave. 
Therein  is  eatei\  out  an  hollow  cave. 

That  seems  rough  mason  s  hand,  witli  engine 
keen, 
Had  long  while  laboured  it  to  engrave : 

There  was  his  wonnc,  ne  living  wight  was 
seen, 
Save  an  old  nymph,  hight  Panope,  to  keep  it 
clean. 


§32.  Bull. 
As  salvage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives 
bait, 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  begore. 

Forgets  with  warie  ward  them  to  await, 
But  with  his  dreadful  horns  them  drives  afore. 

Or  flings  aloft,  or  treads  down  in  the  flore. 
Breathing  out  wrath,  and  bellowing  out  dis- 
daine. 
That  all  the  forest  quakes  to  hear  him  roar. 

Another. 
As  two  fierce  bulls,  that  strive  the  rule  to  get 
Of  all  the  herd,  meet  with  so  hideous  maine. 
That  both  rebutted,  tumble  on  the  plaine : 
So  these  two  champions  to  the  ground  were 
feld. 

Another. 
Like  a  wild  bull,  that  being  at  a  bay,. 
Is  baited  of  a  mastiff' and  a  hourtd,      _ 

And  a  curre-dog,  that  do  him  sharp  assay 
On  every  side,  and  beat  about  him  round  ; 
But  most  the  curre,  barking  with  bitter  sound, 
And  creeping  still  behind,  doth  him  incom- 
ber, 
That  in  chauffe  he  digs  the  trampled  ground. 
And  threats  his  horns,  and  bellows  like  the 
thunder. 


§  33.   Calumny. 

It  is  a  monster  bred  of  hellish  race. 
Then  answer'd  he,  which  often  had  annoy'd 
Good  knights  and  ladies  true,  and  many  else 

destroy 'd. 
Of  Cerberus  whylome  he  was  begot. 
And  fell  Chimaera  in  her  darksome  i\f^n^ 

Through  foule  commixture  of  his  filthy  blot. 
Where  he  was  foslred  long  in  Stjgian  fen, 
Till  he  to  perfect  ripeness  grew,  and  then 

Into  this  wicked  world  he  forth  was  sent. 
To  be  the  plague  and  scourge  of  wretched' men : 

Whom  with  vile  tongue  and  venemous  intent 
111  sore  doth  wound,  and  bite,  and  cruelly  tor- 
ment. 

§  34.  Cannon. 
As  when  the  devilish  iron  engine  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  fram'd  by  furies'  skill. 

With  windy  nitre  and  qviick  sulphur  fraught. 
And  ranim'd  with  bullet  round  ordain  d  to  kill, 
Conceiveth  fire,  the  heavens  it  doth  fill 

With  thundering  noise,  and  all  the  aire  doth 
choke. 
That  none  can  breath,  nor  see,  nor  hear,  at  will. 
Thro'  smouldry  cloud  of  duskish   stinking 
smoke. 
That  th'  only  breath  him  daunt?  who  hath 
escapt  'his  stroke. 


§  35.  Charity. 

She  was  a  woman  in  her  freshest  age. 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  bountie  rare. 

With  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage. 
That  was  on  earth  not  easy  to  compare  ; 
Full  of  great  love,  but  Cupid's  wanton  snare 

As  hell  she  hated,  chast  in  work  and  will ; 
Her  neck  and  breasts  were  ever  open  bare. 

That  aye  thereof  her  babes  might  suck  their" 
fillj         ^ 
The  rest  was  all  in  yellow  robes  arraied  still. 

A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hang, 
Pljing  their  sports,  that  jov'd  her  to  behold, 

and  young. 

But  thrust  them  forth  still,  as  they  wexed  old : 
And  on  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold, 
Adorn'd  with  gemmes  and  owches  wondrous 
fair, 
W^hose  passing  price  uneath  was  to  be  told ; 

And  by  her  side  there  sate  a  gentle  pair 
Of  turtle  doves,  she  sitting  in  an  ivory  chairc* 


W  horn  still  she  fed,  whilst  they  were  weak 


§  36.  Concord. 
But  lovely  concord,  and  most  sacred  peace. 
Doth  nourish  virtue,  and  fast  friendship  breedes  ; 
Weake  she  makes  strong,  and  strong  things 
does  increase. 
Till  it  the  pitch  of  highest  praise  exceeds. 

Brave  be  her  warres,  as  honourable  deedes. 
By  which  she  triumphs  over  ire  and  pride. 
And  winnes  an  olive  girlond  for  her  meeds. 


§  37.  Contemplation. 

There  they  doc  find  that  godly  aged  sire. 
With  snowy  locks  adown  his  shoulders  shed. 

As  hoarie  frodt  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead- 
Each  bone  mi^ht  through  his  body  well  be  reacf^ 

And  every  sinew  seen  through  his  long  fast: 
For  nought  he  car'd,  his  carcase  long  unfed  ^ 

His  mind  was  full  of  spiritual  repast, 
And  pyn'd  his  flesh  to  keep  his  body  lowe  and 
chaste. 


§  38.  Cupid. 
Like  a  Cupfdo  on  Idacan  hill, 
When  having  laid  his  cruel  bowe  away. 

And  mortal  arrows,  wherewith  he  doth  fill 
The  world  with  wondrous  spoils  and  bloodie 

prey: 
With  his  taire  mother  he  him  dights  to  play. 

And  with  his  goodly  sisters,  graces  three ; 
The  godflesse  ple<ised  with  his  wanton  play. 

Suffers  herself  through  sleep  beguil'd  to  be. 
The  whiles  the  other  ladies  mind  their  merry 
glee. 
First,  she  him  sought  in  court  where  most  he 
used 
Whylome  to  haunt,  but  there  she  found  him 
notj 
But  many  there  she  found,  which  sore  ac- 
cused 
His  falsehood,  and  with  foule  infamous  blot. 
His  cruel  deeds  and  wicked  wiles  did  sjiot : 
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Ladies  and  lords  she  every-where  mote  hear 
Ctjmplaining,  how  with  his  empoysned  shot 

Their  wotul  hearts  he  wounded  Had  whyleare, 
And  so  had  left  them  languishing  'twixt  liope 
and  feare. 

She  then  the  cities  sought  from  gate  to  gate. 
And  bv'ry  one  did  ask,  did  he  him  see ; 

And  every  one  her  answer'd,  and  too  late 
He  had  him'seen,  and  felt  the  crueltie 
Of  hii  sharp  darts,  and  hot  artillerife ; 

And  everv  one  threw  forth  reproaches  rife 
Of  his  mischievous  deeds,  and  said,  that  hee 

Was  the  disturber  of  all  civil  life. 
The  enemie  of  peace,  and  author  of  all  strife. 

Then  in  the  country  she  abroad  him  sought, 
And  in  the  rural  cottages  enrpiircd  : 

Where  also  many  plaints  to  her  were  brought. 
How  he  their  heedless  hearts  with  love  nad 

fired. 
And  false  vcnim  thorough  their  veines  inspired  ; 

And  eke  the  gentle  shepheard  swainee,  which 
sate 
Keeping  their  fleecy  flock?,  as  they  were  hired. 

She  sweetly  heard  complaine,  both  how  and 
what 
Her  Sonne  had  to  them  doen ;  yet  she  did  smile 
thereat. 

And  at  the  upper  end  o/*the  faire  towne. 
There  was  an  altar  built  of  precious  stone. 

Of  passing  value,  and  of  great  renownc. 
On  w.nich  there  stood  an  image  all  alone. 
Of  massie  gold,  which  with  hisown  light  shone; 

And  wings  it  had  with  sundry  colours  dight. 
More  sundry  colours  than  the  proud  pavone 

Bears  in  his  boasted  fan,  or  Iris  bright. 
When  her  discolour'd  bow  she  spreads  through 
heaven  bright. 

Blindfold  he  was,  and  in  his  cruel  fist 
A  mortal  bow  andarrowes  keen  did  hold. 

With  which  he  shot  at  random  when  he  list: 
Some  headed  with  sad  lead,  some  with  pure 

gold 
(Ah,  man!  beware  how  thou  those  darts  be- 
hold). 

A  wounded  dragon  under  him  did  lie. 
Whose  hideous  tayle  his  left  foot  did  enfold. 

And  with  a  shaft  was  shot  through  cyther  eye. 
That  no  man  forth  could  draw,  ne  no  man  re- 
medy. 

Next  after  her,  the  winged  god  himself 
Came  riding  on  a  lyon  ravenous. 

Taught  to  obey  the  menage  of  that  elfe. 
That  man  and  beast  with  powre  imperious 
Subilueth  to  his  kingdom  tyrannous : 

His  blindlold  eyes  he  had  awhile  unbind. 
That  his  proud  spoyle  of  that  same  dolorous 

Fair  dame  he  might  behold  in  perfect  kind  j 
Which  seen  he  much  rejoyceth  in  his  cruel 
mind. 

Of  which  full  proud,  himself  up-rearing  hye. 
He  looked  round  about  with  stern  disdainej 

And  did  survey  his  goodly  company; 
And  marshalling  the  evil  ordered  traine, 
Witli  that:  the  darts  which  his  right  hand  did 
straine. 

Full  dreadfully  he  shook,  that  all  did  quake, 


And  clapt  on  high  his  coloured  wings  twainc. 

That  all  his  many  it  aflVaide  did  make  : 
Though  binding  him  againe,  his  way  he  forth 
did  take. 


§  39.     Danger, 

With  him  went  Danger,^  cloth'd  in  ragged 
weed. 
Made  of  a  beares  skyn,  that  him  more  dreadful 
made: 
Yet  his  own  face  was  dreadful,  nedid  need 
Strange  horror,  to  deform  his  griesly  shade ; 
A  net  in  tli  one  hand,  and  a  rusty  blade 

In  th' other  was  :  this  mischiefe,  that  mishap; 
With  th'  oiie  his  foes  he  threatened  to  invade. 

With  th'other  he  is  friends  meant  to  enwrap  • 
For,  whom  he  could  not  kill,  he  practis'dno 
entrap. 

Another. 
But  in  the  porch  did  ever  more  abide 
An  hideous  giant,  dredfu^  to  behold. 
That  stopt  the  entrance  with  his  spacious 
stride; 
And  with  the  terror  of  his  countenance  bold. 
Full  many  did  aftray,  that  else  faine  enter  would,. 

His  name  was  Danger,  dreaded  over  all. 
Who  day  and  night  did  watch  and  duly  ward. 

From  fearful  cowards  entrance  to  forstall. 
And  fiunt-heart  fooles,  whom  show  of  perill 

hard 
Could  terrific  from  Fortune's  faire  award  t 

For,  oftentimes,  faint  hearts  at''first  espiall 
Of  his  grim  face,were  from  approaching  scar'd ; 

Unworthy  they  of  grace,  whom  one  deniall 
Excludes  from  faire  hope,  withouten  further 
triall. 

Yet  many  doughty  heroes,  often  tride 
In  £;reater  perils  to  be  stout  and  bold, 

Ourst  not  the  sterness  of  his  look  abide ; 
But  soon  as  they  his  countenance  behold. 
Began  to  faint,  and  feel  their  courage  cold. 

Again,  some  other,  that  in  hard  assaies 
Were  cowards  known,  and  little  count  did  hold. 
Either  through  gifts,  or  guile,  or  such  like  waies. 
Crept  in  by  stooping  lowe,  or  stealing  of  the 
kaies. 


§  40.    Dat/'lreak. 

By  this,  tjie  northern  waggoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast  star. 

That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet. 
But  firme  is  fixt,  and  scndeth  light  from  far 
To  all,  that  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are : 

And  chearful  Chaurtticlere  with  his  note  shrill 
Had  warned  once^  that  Phoebus'  fiery  carre 
^  In  haste  was  chmbing  up  the  eastern  hill; 
Full  envious  that  night  so  long  his  room  did  fill. 


§41.   DeatL- 
And  in  his  hand  a  bended  bow  was  scene, 
And  many  arrowes  under  his  right  side. 
All  deadly  dangerous,  all  cruel  keene. 
Headed  with  flint,  and  feather*  bloudie  dide. 

Such 
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Such  as  the  Indians  in  their  quivers  hide : 
Tliose  could  he  well  direct,  and  straite  as  line, 
And  bid  them  strike  the  inarke  which  he  had 

eyde ; 
Ne  was  there  salve,  nc  was  there  medicine, 
That  mote  recure  their  wounds  j  so  inly  they 

did  tine. 

'     As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  look. 
His  body  lean  and  meaj^re  as  a  rake. 
And  skin  all  withered  as  a  dried  rook, 
'-Thereto  as  cold  and  drery  as  a  snake, 
I'hat  seem'd  to  tremble  evermore,  and  quake; 

All  in  a  canvas  thin  he  was  bedight, 
.And  girded  with  a  belt  of  twisted  brake, 

'  Upon  his  head  he  wore  an  helmet  light. 
Made  of  a  dead  man's  skull,  that  seem'd  a  gastly 
.    sight. 


That  soon  they  life  conceiv'd,  and  forth  in 
flames  did  fiy. 


§  43.  Defamation. 

Him  in  a  narrow  place  he  overtook. 
And  fierce  assailing  forc't  him  turnagainej 

Sternly  he  turn'd  again,  when  hehimstrookc 
With  his  sharp  Steele,  ami  ran  at  him  amaine 
With  open  mouth,  that  seemed  to  containe 

A  full  good  peck  within  the  utmost  brim. 
All  set  with  iron  teeth  with  ranges  twaine. 

That  terrified  his  foes,  and  armed  him. 
Appearing  like  the  mouth' of    Orcus,    grisly 
grim. 

And  therein  were  a  thousand  tongues  eni- 
pight, 
or  sundry  kindes,  and  sundr\^  quality; 

Some  were  of  dogs,   that  barked  day  and 
night,  • 
And  some  of  cats,  that  wralling  still  did  cry ; 
And  some  of  bears,  that  groynd  continually; 

And  some  of  tigers  that  did  seem  to  grcn 
And  soar  at  all  that  ever  passed  by: 

But  most  of  them  were  tongues  of  mortal 
uien. 
That  spake  reproachfully,  not  caring  where  nor 
when.     - 
And  then  amongst  were  mingled  here  and 
tiiere, 
The  tongues  of  serjients,  with  three  forked  stings. 

That  spat  out  poison,  and  bore  bloudy  gere 
At  all  that  came  within  liis  ravcnings. 
And  spake  licentious  words,  and  hateful  things, 

Of  good  and  bad  alike,  of  low  and  hie; 
Ne  Cifisars  spared  he  a  whit,  nor  kings. 
But  either  blotted  them  with  infamy. 
Or  bit  them  with  his  baneful  teeth  of  injury. 


§  44.  Detraction. 
The  other  nothing  better  was  than  she; 
Agreeing  in  bad  will  and  cancred  kind. 
But  in  had  manner  they  did  disagree; 
For,  what-so  En^  ie  good  or  bad  did  find. 
She  did  conceale  and  murder  her  own  mind; 

But  this,  whatever  evil  she  conceaved. 
Did  spread  abroad,    and   throw    in  the  open 
wind. 
Yet  this  in  all  her  words  might  be  perceived. 
That  all  she  sought  was  men's  good  names  t» 
have  bereaved. 

For  whatsoever  good  by  any  said. 
Or  done,  she  heatd,  she  would  strait- waies  In- 
vent 

How  to  deprave,  or  slanderously  upbraid. 
Or  to  misconstrue  of  a  man  s  intent, 
And  tarne  to  ill  the  thing  that  well  was  ment 

Therefore  she  used  often  to  resort 
To  common  haunts,  and  company's  frequent. 

To  hark  what  any  one  did  good  report. 
To  blot  the  same  with  blame,  or  wrest  in  wick- 
ed sort. 

And  if  that  any  ill  she  heard  of  any. 
She  would  it  eke,  and  make  it  worse  by  telling. 

And  take  great  joy  to  publish  it  to  many. 
That  every  matter  worse  was  for  her  melhng: 
Her  name  was  bight  Detraction,  and  her  dwell- 
ing 

Was  near  to  Envy,  even  her  neighbour  next ; 
A  wicked  hag,  and  Envy's  self  exceUing 

In  mischicfe :  for,  herself  she  only  vext : 
But  this  same,  both  herself  and  others  eke  per* 
plext. 

Her  fiice  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort. 
Foaming  with  poyson  round  about  her  gills. 
In  which  her  cursed  tongue  (full  sharp  and 
short) 
Appear  d  like  aspis  sting,  that  closely  kills. 
Or  cruelly  does  wound  whom-so  she  wills; 

A  distyft"  in  her  other  hand  she  had, 
Upon  the  which  she  little  spinues,  but  spils. 
And  faines  to  weave  false  talcs  and  leasings 
bad. 
To  throw  among  the  good,  when  ethers  had 
disprud. 


§  43.  Desire. 

And  him  beside  marcht  amorous  Desire, 
Who  set-m'd  of  riper  years  than  th'  other  swaine ; 
Yet  was  that  other  swaine  the  elder  syre. 
And  gave  him  being,  common  to  them  tv/alne: 
His  garment  was  disguised  very  vaine. 

And  his  embroidered  bonet  sate  awry; 
*Twixt  both  his  hands  flew  sparks  he  close  did 
strain. 

Which  still  he  blew,  and  kindled  busily, 


§45.  Discordi. 

Firebrand  of  hell,  first  tin'd  in  Phlegeton, 

By  thousand  furies,  and  from  thence  outthrowii, 

'Into  this  world,  to  work  confusion. 
And  sett  it  all  on  fire  (by  force  unknown") 
Is  wicked  Discord,  whose  small  sparkles  once 
blowne, 
None  but  a  troi^  or  godlil^e  man,  can  slake : 
Such  as  was  Orpheus,  that,  when  strife  .wa*-* 

grown 
Amongst  those  famous  impes  of  Greece,  did 

take 
His  silver  harp  in  hand,  and  shortly  friends  thcn^, 
inake.f 

§46- 
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§  46.     Discord's  House. 

Hard  by  the  eates  of  hell  her  dwelling  Is, 
There  whereas  all  plagues  and  harmes  abound. 

Which  punish  wicked  men,  that  walk  amiss. 
It  is  a  darksome  delve  farre  under  ground. 
With    tliornes    and    barren    brakes    environd 
round. 

Tliat  none  the  same  way  may  out-win  ; 
Yet  many  wayes  to  enter  may  be  found, 

But  none  to  issue  forth  when  one  is  in ; 
For  discord  harder  is  to  end  than  to  begin. 

And  all  within  the  riven  walles  were  hung 
With  ragged  monuments  of  times  fore-past. 

Of  which,  the  sad  affects  of  discord  sung  ; 
There  were  rent  robes,  and  broken  scepters  piac't. 
Altars  dcfil'd,  and  holy  things  defac't, 

Dishevered  spears,    apd    shields  ytorne    in 
twaine. 
Great  cittys  ransackt,  and  strong  castles  ras't. 

Nations  captived,  and  huge  armies  slaine  : 
Of  all  which  mines  there  some  reliques  did 
remaine. 

Tliere  was  the  signe  of  antique  Babylon, 
Of  fatal  Thebes,  of  Rome  that  raigned  long. 

Of  sacred  Salem,  and  sad  Ilion, 
For  memory  of  which,  on  high  there  hong 
The  golden  apple  (cause  of  all  their  wrong) 

For  which   the    three    faire   goddesses  did 
strive : 
Tliere  also  was  the  name  of  Nimrod  strong. 

Of  Alexander,  and  his  princes  five. 
Which  shar'd  to  tliem  the  spoiles  which  he 
had  got  alive. 

And  there  the  reliques  of  the  drunken  fray. 
The  which  amongst  theLapithees  befell. 

And  of  the  bloody  feast,  which  sent  away 
So  many  centaures'  drunken  soules  to  hell. 
That  under  great  Alcides'  furie  fell : 

And  of  the  dreadful  discord,  which  did  drive 
The  noble  Argonauts  to  outrage  fell. 

That  each  of  life  sought  other  to  deprive. 
All  mindless  of  the  golden-fleece  which  made 
them  strive. 

And  eke  of  private  persons  many  moe. 
That  were  too  long  a  worke  to  count  them  all ; 

Some  of  sworne  friends,  that  did  their  faith 
fnrgoe ; 
Some  of  borne  brethren,  prov'd  unnatural ; 
Some  of  deare  lovers,  foes  perp(;tual ; 

Witness  their  broken  bands  there  to  be  seen. 
Their  girlonds  rent,  their  bowres  dispoiled  all; 

The  mormments  whereof  there  byding  been. 
As  plaine  as  at  the  first,  when  they  were  fresh 
and  green. 

Such  was  the  house  wltiiin ;  but  all  without 
The  barren  ground  was  full  of  wicked  weeds. 

Which  she  herself  had  sowen  all  about, 
Now  growen  great,  at  first  of  little  seedes. 
The  seedes  of  evil  words,  and  factious  deedes  ; 

Which  when  to  ripeness  due  they  growen 
are, 
Bring  forth  an  infinite  increase,  that  breedes 

Tumultuous  trouble,  and  contentious  javre, 
The  which  rno>t  often  end  iti  blood-shed  and  in 


And  those  same  cursed  seedfes  do  also  serre 
To  her  for  bread,  and  yield  a  living  food  : 

For  life  it  is  to  her,  when  others  sterve 
Thro'  mischievous  debate,  and  deadly  feood. 
That  she  may  suck  their  life,  and  drink  their 
blood. 

With  which  she  from  her  childhood  had  been 
For  she  at  first  was  born  of  hellish  brood,  [fed. 

And  by  infernal  furies  nourished. 
That  by  her  monstrous  shape  mightej^sily  be  read. 

Her  face  most  foule  and  filthy  was  to  see. 
With  sQuinting  eyes  contrary  ways  entended. 

And  loathly  mouth,  unmeet  a  mouth  4:0  be ; 
That  nought  but  gall  and  venim  comprehended. 
And  wicked  words  that  God  and  man  offended  : 

Her  lying  tongue  was  in  two  parts  divided. 
And  both  the  parts  did  speak,  and  both  con- 
tended. 

And  as  her  tongue,  so  was  her  heart  decided. 
That  never  thought  one  thing,  but  doubly  still 
was  guided. 

AIs  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double. 
With  matchlcs  ears  deformed  and  distort, 
Fil'd  with  false  rumors,  and  seditious  trouble. 
Bred  in  assemblies  of  the  vulgar  sort. 
That  still  are  led  with  every  light  report. 

And  as  her  ear<*s,  so  eke  her  feet  were  ocfde. 
And  much  unlike,  th'  one  long,  the  other  short. 

And  both  misplac't;  that  when  tli'  one  for- 
ward gode. 
The  other  back  retired,  and  contrary  trode. 

Likewise  unequal  were  her  handes  twaine  ; 
Tliat  one  did  reach,  the  other  pushtaway  ; 

The  one  did  make,  the  other  marr'd  againe. 
And  sought  to  bring  all  things  unto  decay  j 
Whereby  trrcat  riches,  gaiher'd  many  a  day. 

She  in  short  space  didr  often  bring  to  nought,' 
And  their  posscssours  often  did  dismay. 

For  all  her  study  was,  and  all  her  thought. 
How  she  miglit  overthrowe  the  thing  that  con- 
cord wrought. 

So  much  her  mallice  did  her  might  surpass. 
That  even. th'  Almighty  selfe she  did  maligne  . 

Because  to  man  so  merciful  he  was. 
And  unto  all  liis  creatures  so  benigne, 
Sith  she  her  self  was  of  his  grace  indigne : 

Fora-ll  this  world's  faire  workmanship  shetride 
Unto  his  last  confusion  to  bring, 

And  that  great  golden  chain  quite  to  divide. 
With  which  it  blessed  concord  hath  together 
tide. 


§  47-     Dolphin. 

As  when  a  dolphin  and  a  sele  are  met, 
In  the  wide  champian  of  the  ocean  plaine, 

With  cruel  chaufe  their  courages  they  whet. 
The  masterdome  of  each  by  force  to  gaine. 
And  dreadful  battaile  'twixt  them  to  darraine: 

They  snuff,  they  snort,  they  bounce,   they 
rage,  they  rore. 
That  all  the  sea  (disturbed  with  their  traine) 

Doth  frie  with  some  above  the  surges  bore. 
Such  was  betwixt  these  tv»o  th«  troublesome 
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§  48.     Doubt. 

Next  after  him  him  went  Doubt,  yclad 
III  u  discoloured  cote  of  strange  disguise, 

That  at  his  back  a  brode  cappucic)  had. 
And  sleeves  dependant  Albanese  wise  : 
He  lookt  askew  with  his  mistrustful  eyes, 

And  nicely  trode,  as  thorns  lay  in  his  way. 
Or  that  the  flore  to  shrinke  he  did  advise, 
And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  stay 
His  feeble  steps,  which  shrunke,  when  hard 
thereon  he  lay.. 

Another. 
T>IAT  was  to  weet,  the  porter  of  the- place, 
U>nto  whose  trust  the  charge  tht-roof  was  lent: 
His  name  was  Doubt,  he  had  a  double  face, 
Th'  one  forward  looking,  and  the  other  back- 
ward bent;       s 
There  in  resembling  Janus  auncient,      , 
Which  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  yeare : 
And  e\ermore  his  eyes  about  him  went. 
As  if  some  proved  perill  hedidfeare. 
Or  did  misdoubt  some  ill,  whose  cause  did  not 
appeare. 


§  49.     Dungeon. 

Deep  in  the  bottom  oS  an  huge  great  rocke 
The  dungeon  was,  in  which  her  bound  he  left, 

.That  neither  yron  bans,  nor  brazen  lock 
Did  need  to  guard  from  force,  or  secret  theft 
Of  all  her  Ioxqts,  which  would  have  her  reft. 

For  wall'd  it  was  with  waves,  which  rag'd  and 
roarM 
As  they  the  clift  in  pieces  would  have  cleft  i 

Besides,  ten  thousand  monsters,,foule abhor  d, 
Did  waite  about  it,  gaping  griesly,  all  begor'd. 


§  .50.     Eagle, 
Like  to  an  eagle  in  his  kingly  pride 
Soaring  through  nis  wide  empire, 

To  weather  his  hxoad  g^tyles ;  by  change  hath 
spidc  ' 

A  goshaulk,  which  hath  seized  for  her  share 
L'^pon  some  fowle,  that  should  her  feast  prepare ; 

With  dreadful  force  he  flies  at  her  belive. 
That  with  his  souce,  which  none  enduren  dare. 

Her  from  the  quarrey  he  away  doth  drive. 
And  from  her  griping  pounce  the  greedy  prey 
doth  rive. 

Another. 
As  when  Jove's  harness-bearing  bird  from 
high, 
Sloupes  at  a  flving  heron  with  proud  disdaine. 

The  stone-dcad^  quarrey  fi^ls  so  forcibly. 
That  it  rebounds  against  the  lowlit:  plaine, 
A  second  fall  Tedoubling  back  a^aine. 


§51.     Ease. 

Proceedi!I!g  to  the  midst  he  still  did  stand. 
As  if  in  minde  he  somewhat  had  to  say  ; 

And  to  the  vulgar  beekniuo- with  his  hand 
In-signe  of^ilence,  as  to  liear a  play. 


By  lively  actior>  he  began  bewray 
Some  argument  of  matter  passioned ; 

Which  doen,  he  back  retired  soft  away : 
And  passing  by,  his  name  discovered. 

Ease  on  his  robe  in  golden  letters  ciphered. 


■"'■ ■  '■■/ 

§  52.     Envy.      '      "■ 

And  next  to  him  malicious  Envie  rode. 
Upon  a  ravenous  wolfe,  and  still  did  chaw 

Between  his  cankrcd  teeth  avenemous  toad, 
Tiiat  all  the  poyson  ran  about  his  jaw  j 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  own  maw 

At  neighbours  wealtb^hat  made  him  eversad. 
For  death  it  was,  when  any  good  he  saw. 

And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had : 
!6ut  when  lie  heard  of  liarme,  he  wexed  won* 
drous  glad. 

AH  in  a  kirtle  of  discolour'd  say 
He  clothed  was,  ypainted  full  of  eyes; 

And  in  his  bosom  secretely  there  lay 
An  hateful  snake,  the  which  his  tail  up  tic? 
In  many  folds,  and  mortal  sting  implies. 

Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnasht  his  teeth,  to  se^ 
Those  heaps  of  gold  with  griple  covetise. 

And  grudg'd  at  the  great  felicity 
Of  proud  Lucifera,  and  his  own  company. 

Heiiated  all  good  works  and  virtuous  deeds. 
And  him  no  less,  that  any  like  did  use; 

Apd  who  with  gracious  bread  the  hungry  feeds. 
His  almcs  for  want  of  faith  he  doth  accuse; 
So  every  good  to  bad  he  doth  abuse ; 

x\nd  eke  the  verse  of  famous  poet's  wit 
He  doth  back-bite,  and  spiteful  poison  spues 

From  leprous  mouth,  on  all  that  ever  writ: 
Such  on  vile  Envy  was,  that  first  in  rowe  did  sit. 

Another. 

The  one  of  them,  that  elder  did  appear. 
With  her  dull  eyes,  did  seem  to  look  askew. 
That  her  mis-shajie  nmph  helpt ;  and  her  foul 
haire 
Hung  loose  and  loathsomely  :  thereto  her  hew 
Was  wan  and  leane,  that  all  her  teeth  arew. 
And  all  her  bones  might  thro'  her  cheekf,  be 
read  > 
Her  lips  were  like  raw  Icatjier,  pale  and  blue ; 

And  as  she  spake,  therewith  she  slavcr'd  ; 
Yet  spake  slie  scldome,  but  thought  more  the 
less  she  said. 

Her  hands  were  fouk  and  dirty,  ne\er  washt 
In  all  her  life,  with  long  nailes  over-raught, 

l^ike  puttoc-ks  claws,  with  the  one  of'  wliich 
t.ne  sciatcht 
H?r  cursed  head,  although  it  Itched  nought; 
Tln^  other  held  a  snake  with  venime  fraught. 

On  wliich  vibe  fed  and  gnawed  hungerly. 
As  that  long  she  had  not  eaten  ought ; 

That  round  about  her  jawes  one  might  descry 
The  bloady  gore  and  {X)ison  dropping  lothsomely. 
.  Her  name  was  Envie,  knowen  well  thereby ; 
Whces  nature  is  to  grieve,  and  grudge  at  all 

That  ever  she  sees  doen  praise  worthily  : 
Whoes  sight  to  licr  is  greatest  cross  may  fall. 

And 
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And  vcxeth  so,  that  makes  her  cat  her  gall. 

F'or  when  she  wunteth  other  things  to  eat. 
She  feeds  on  her  own  maw  unnatural. 

And  of  lier  own  foul  enlrailes  nmkes  her  meat ; 
Meat  fit  for  such  a  monster's  monstrous  diat. 

And  if  she  hant  of  any  good  to  hear. 
That  had  to  any  body  happily  hctid. 

Then  would  she  inly  fret,  and  grieve,  and  teare 
Her  flesh  for  felncss,  which  she  inward  hid  : 
But  if  she  heard  of  ill  that  any  did, 

Or  harm  that  any  had,  then  would  she  make 
Great  cheare,  like  one  unto  a  hanquet  bid  j 

And  in  another's  loss  great  pleasure  take. 
As  '  she  had  got  thereby,  and  gained  a  great 
stake. 


§  53.     Error. 

This  is  a  wandring  wood,  this  Error's  den  j 

A  monster  vile,    whom    God  and  man  does 

hate. 

By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  monster  plaine. 

Half  like  a  serpent  horribly  displaide. 

But  th'  other  half  did  woman's  shape  retaine. 
Most  lothsome,  filthy,  foul,  and  full  of  vile  dis- 
daine.  ,-  ^ 

As  she  lay  upon  the  dirtie  grownd. 
Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  over-spread. 
Yet    was   in    knots    and   many  boughs  un- 
wound, 
Pointed  with  mortal  sting.     Of  her  there  bred 
A  thousand  young  ones,  and  siie  daily  fed. 

Sucking  upon  her  poisonous  dugs,  each  one 
Of  sundry  shape,  yet  all  ill-favoured  : 

Soon  as  that  uncouth  light  upon  them  sJione, 
Jnto  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  suddain  all  were 
sone.  *  ' 


§  54.     Excess. 
But  young  Perissa  was  of  other  mind. 
Full  of  disport,  still  laughing,  loosely  light. 

And  quite  contrary  to  her  sister's  kind  ; 
No  measure  in  her  mood,  no  rule  ofjright. 
But  poured  out  in  pleasure  and  ^delight ; 

In   wine  and  meats    she  flow' dx  above  the 
bank, 
And  in  excesfe  exceeded  her  own  might ; 

la    sumptuous     tire  ^she   joy'd    herself   to 
prank ;  "  . 

But  of  her  love  to  lavish,  little  have  she  thank. 

Another. 
Under  that  porch  a  comely  dtime  did  rest. 
Clad  in  fairc  weedes,  but  foule ^disordered. 
And  garments  loose,  that  seem'd  unmeet   for 
womanhood. 
In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held. 
And  vyith  her  right  the  riper  fruit  did  reach, 
Whoes    sappy    liquor    with    that    fullness 
svveU'cl,  '  .  ' 

Into  her  cup  she  screws,  with  dainty  breach 
Of  her  fine  lingers,  without  foule  impeach. 
That  so  faire  wine-press  made  the  wine  more 

sweet ; 
Thereof  she  us'd  to  give  to  drink  to  each, 
Whome  passing  by  she.  happened  to  meet : 
It  was  her   guise,  all   strangcrfe  goodly  eo   to 
greet. 


§  55.     Faith. 
Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight. 
Like  sunny  beamos  threw  from  her  crystal  face. 
That  could  have  daz'd  the  rash  beholder's- 
sight, 
And  rouwd  her  head  did  shine  like  heaven's  lisht 

o 
She  was  arraid  all  in  lily  white. 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold. 

With  wine  and  water  fiU'd  up  to  the  height. 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold, 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold  : ' 
But   she  no  whit  did  change  her  constant 
mood ;  :    " 

And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did.hold 

A  book  that  was  both  sign'd  ancV  seal'd  with 
blood. 
Wherein  dark  things  were  \trit,  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood. 


§  56.     Faleon. 
-As  a  falcon  faire 


That  once  has  fail'd  of  her  souse  full  neare. 

Remounts  again  into  the  open  aire, 
And  unto  better  fortune  doth  ncrself  prepare. 
Another. 
As  when  a  falcon  hath  with  nimble  flight 
Flo\vfl  at  a  flush  of  ducks,  foreby  he  broke. 
The  trembling  brood  dismaid  with  dreadful 
sight  '      _ 
Of  death,  the  which  them  almost  overtook, 
Doe  hide  themselves  from  her  astonying  look. 
Amongst  the  flags  and  coyerts  round  about. 

Another. 
As  when  a  cast  of  falcon^  make  their  flight 
/\.t  an  herneshaw,  that  lyes  aloft  pn  wing, 
The  whiles  they  strike  at  him  with  headless 
might,  ,  ■  ■  . 

The  warie  fowl  his  bill  doth  backward  wring ; 
On  which  she  first,  whoes  force  her  first  doth 
bring. 
Herself  quite  through  the  body  doth  engore. 
And  falleth  down  to  ground  like  senseless  thing 

But  the  other  not  so  swift  as  she  before. 
Fails  of  her  souse,  and  passing  by  doth  hurt 
no  more. 


§  57.     Fancy. 
Emon'gst  them  all  sate  he  which  woimeJ 
there. 
That  bight  Phantastes  by  his  nature  trew ; 

A  man  in  ycarcs,  yet  fresh  as  mote  appeare. 
Of  swarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue, 
That  him  full  of  melancholy  did  shew; 

Bent  hollow  beetle  browes,  sharp  stairin^  e}'es 
That  mad  or  foolish  seem'd :  one  by  his  \ievv 
Mote    deem    him    borne   with'  ill-disposed 
skyes. 
When  oljlique  Saturne  sate    in    the  house  of 
agonies. 

Another. 
The  first  was  Fancy,  like  a  lovely  boy. 
Of  rare  aspt^ct,  and  beauty  without  pear'e  ; 
Matcha'ble  evther  to  that  impe  of  Troy, 
Whoiji  Jove  did  love,  anel  cnose  his  cup  to 
beare,  • 
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O  the  same  daintte  lad  that  was  so  dcare 

To  great  Alcides,  that  when  as  he  did  hide. 
He  wailed  woman-like  with  many  a  teare. 

And  every  wood  and  every  valley  wide 
He  fill'd  with  Hylas'  name,  the  nymphes  eke 
Hylas  cride. 

His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  say. 
But  namted  plumes  in  goodly  order  dight, 

Like  as  the  sun-burnt  Indians  do  array 
Their  tawny  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight : 
As  those  same  plumes,  so  seem'd  he  vain  and 
light,^ 

That  by  his  gate  might  easily  appeare : 
For  still  he  far'd  as  dancing  in  delight. 

And  in  his  hand  a  windy  fan  did  bcare. 
That  in  the  idle  aire  he  mov'd  still  here  and 
there. 


§  58.     Fear. 
Next  him  was  Feare,  all  arm'd  from  top  to 
to^. 
Yet  thought  himself  not  safe  enough  thereby, 
But  fear'd  each  shadow  moving  to  and  fro ; 
And  his  own  armes  when  glitt'ring  he  did  spy. 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  fast  away  did  fly, 

As  ashes  pale  of  hue,  and  wingy-heel'd ; 
And  evermore  on  danger  fixt  his  eye, 

'Gainst  whom  he  always  bent  a  brazen  shield. 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearfully  did 
wield. 


§  59.     Ship. 

As  when  a  ship  that  flies  fair  under  saile. 
And  hklden  rock  e^cap'd  hath  unawares. 

That  lay  in  wait  her  wrack  to  bewaile. 
The  mariner  yet  half  amazed  stares 
At  peril  past,  and  yet  it  doubt  ne  dares 

lo  joy  at  his  fool-happy  over-sight. 

Another. 

As  a  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas, 
Whomc  raging  winds,  thcreating  to  make  the 

Of  the  rough  rocks,  do  diversly  disease, 
>VIeets  two  contrary  billows  by  the  way. 
That  her  on  either  side  do  sore  assay, 

And  boast  to  swallo\v  her  in  greedy  grave  ; 
She,  scorning  both  their  spights,   docs  make 
wide  way, 
And  with  her  breast  breaking  the  foamy  wave, 
Does  ride  on  both  their  backs,  and  faire  herself 
doih  save. 


§  60.     Feeling. 
But  the  fift  troupe  most  liorrible  of  hue. 
And  fierce  of  force,  was  dreadful  to  reporle  : 
For  some  like  snails,  some  did  like  spiders 
shew. 
And  some  like  ugly  urchins,  thick  and  short; 
They  cruelly  assailed  that  fift  fort. 

Armed  with  darts  of  sensuall  delight, 
With  stings  of  carnall  lust,  and  strong  effort 
Of  feeling   pleasure,  with   which  day  and 
night 
Against  that  same  fift  bulwark  they  continued 
fight. 


§61.     Fire. 
Like  as  a  fire,  the  which  in  hollow  cave 
Hath  long  been  under  kept  and  down  sup- 
prest. 
With  murmurous  disdain  doth  inly  rave. 
And  grudge  in  so  streight  prison  to  be  prest. 
At  last  breakes  forth  with  furious  unrest. 

And  strives  to  mount  unto  his  native  seat  j 
All  that  earst  it  hinder  and  molest. 

It  now  devours  with  flame«  and  scorching 
heat. 
And  carries  into  smoake  with  rage  and  horror 
great.  . 

§  62.      ''  irst  Jge. 
The  antique  world,  in  hisiirst  flowing  youth. 
Found  no  defect  in  his  Creator's  grace  j 

.But  with  glad  thanks,  and  unreproved  truth. 
The  gifts  of  soveraigne  bounty  did  embrace  : 
Like  angel's  life  was  then  mans  happy  case ; 
But  later  ages  pride  (like  corn-fed  steede) 
Abus'd  her  plenty,  and  fat-swoln  cncrease. 

To  all  licentious  lust,  and  gan  exceed 
The  measure  of  her  meane,  and  natural  first 
need. 
Then  gan  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  wombe 
Of  his  great  grandmother  with  Steele  to  wound. 

And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tombe 
With  sacrilege  to  dig.     Therein  he  found 
Fountaines  of  gold  and  silver  to  abound, 

Of  which  the  matter  of  his  huge  desire 
And  pompous  pride  eftsoones   he  did   com- 
pound. 
Then  avarice  gan  through  his  veines  to  in- 
spire 
His  greedy  flames,  and^kendle  life-devouring 
fire. 


§  63.     Flood. 
As  he  that  strives  to  stop  a  sudden  flood. 
And  in  strong  bankes  his  violence  enclose, 

Forccth  his  swell  above  his  wonted  mood. 
And  largely  overflowe  the  fruitful  plaine. 
That  all  the  country  seems  to  be  a  maine. 
And  the  rich  furrowes  flote,  all  quite  for- 
donne, 
The  woful  husbandman  doth  loud  complaine 
To  see  his  whole  ycare's  labour  lost  so  soon. 
For  which  to  God  he  made  so  many  an  idle 
boon. 

§  64.     Fury. 

But  Fury  was  full  ill  apparelled 
In  rags,  that  naked  nigh  she  did  appeare, 

With    ghastfull    looks    and  dreadfull  drery 
head. 
For  from  her  back  her  garments  she  did  teare,A 
And  from'  her  head  oft  rent  iicr  snarled  hairc  : 

In  her  right-hand  a  fire-brand  she  did  tosse 
About  her  head,  still  roaming  here  and  there  j 
As  a  dismaved  deere  in  chacc  embost, 
Forgetful  of  his  safety  hath  his  right  way  lost. 

§  63,     Giant. 

-His  monstrous  enemy. 


With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  io  his  sight. 
An  hideous  giant  horrible  and  hie. 

That 
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That  with  his  tallness  seem'd  to  threat  the  sky ; 

7^he  ground  eke  groned  under  hini  for  dreed ; 
His  living  like  saw  never  living  eye, 

Ne  durst  behold  ;  his  stature  did  exceed 
The  height  of  three  the  tallest  sous  of  mortal 
seed. 


§  66.     Gluttony. 

And  by  his  side  rode  loathson^e  Gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine. 

His  belly  was  up-blown  with  luxury. 
And  eke  with  fatness  swollen  were  his  eyene  : 
And  like  a  crane  his  neck  was  long  and'fine, 

With    which    he    swallowed    up    excessive 
feast. 
For  want  whereof  poor  people  oft  did  pine ; 

And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast. 
He  spewed  up  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  de- 
teast. 

In  ereen  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  clad. 
For  other  clothes  he  could  not  wear  for  heat, 

x'Vnd  on  his  head  an  ivy  girlond  had. 
From  under  which  fast  trickled  down  the  sweat : 
Still  as  he  rode  he  somewhat  did  cat. 

And  in  his  hand  did  bear  a  bouzingcann. 
On  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 

His  drunken  corse  he  scarce  upholden  can, 
In  shape  and  life  more  like  a  monster  than  a 
man. 

LTnfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing. 
And  eke  unable  once  to  stirre  or  go ; 

Not  meet  to  be  a  councel  to  a  king,         [so  : 
Whose  minde  in  meat  and  drink  was  drowned 
Full  of  disease  was  his  carcasse  blue. 
And  a  dry  dropsy  thro'  his  flesh  did  flow. 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew  : 
Such  one  was  Gluttony,  the  second  of  that  crew. 


§  67.     Greediness. 

That  is  the  Gulfe  of  Greediness,  they  say. 
That  deep  engorgeth  all  this  world's  prey  : 
Which  having  svvallow'd  up  excessively. 

He  soon  in  vomit  up  again  doih  lay. 
And  belcheth  forth  his  superfluitie. 
That  all  the  seas  for  fear  doe  seem  away  to  fly. 


§  68.      Grief. 
Ne:>ct  him  went    Grief  and   Fury  matcht 
yfere  5 
Griefe,  all  in  sable  sorrow  fully  clad, 

Down-hanging  his  dull  liead  with  heavy 
Yet  inly  being  more  than  seemly  sad  :  [cheere, 
A  pair  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had. 

With  which  he  pinced  jjcople  to  the  heart, 
That  from  thenceforth  a  wretched  life  they  had, 

In  wilful  languor  and  consuming  smart, 
r>yipg  each  day  with  inward  wounds  of  do- 
lour's dart. 


§  69.     Griffon. 
As  wheft  a  Griffon  seized  on  his  prey, 
A  dragon  tierce  encountereth  in  his  flight : 
T^uo'  wildest  ay  re  makinjjf  his  idle  way. 


That  would  his  rightful  ravine  rend  away ; 
With  hideous  horrour,  both  together  smight. 
And  souce  so  sore,  that  they  the  heavens 
affray. 
The  wise  southsayer  seeirfg  so  sad  a  sight. 
The  amazed  vulgar  tells  of  warres  and  mortal 
%ht.  ^,^,,,^,^,,^ 

§  70.     Grove. 

Into  that  forest  farre  they  thence  him  led. 
Where  was  their  dwelling  in  a  pleasant  glade 

With  mountains  round  about  environed. 
And  mighty  woods,  which  did  the  valley  shade. 
And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made. 

Spreading  itself  into  a  spatious  plalne. 
And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  plaid  [plainc 

Emongst  the  pumystones  which  seem'd  to 
With  gentle  murmur  that  his  course  they  did 
restraine. 

Enforc't  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shady  grove  not  farre  away  they  spide. 

That   promis't  ayde   the  tempest   to    with- 
stand : 
Whoes  lofty  trees  yclad  with  summer  s  pride. 
Did  spread    so  broad   that  heaven's  light  did 
hide. 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starre : 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleles  wide. 
With   footing  worne,   and   leading  inward 
farre :  [entred  are. 

Faire  harboure,  that  them  seemes  j  so  in  they 


§  71.     Harmony. 
Eftsoones  they  heard  a  most    melodiou* 
sound. 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  eare, 

Such  as  at  «nce  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere  : 
Right  hard  was  it  for  wight  that  did  it  heare. 

To  read  what  manner  musick  that  mote  be  : 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  eare. 

Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonic. 
Birds,,  voices,  instrvunents,  windes,  waters,— 
all  agree.  . 

The    joyous    birds     shrouded     in    chearful 
shade, 
^  h^  ir  note.-i  unto  the  voyce  attemprcd  sweet; 

The  angel  call  soft  trembling  vovces  madel 
To  the  instruments  divine  responclence  meet : 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 

With  the  base  murmure  of  the  waters  fall : 
The  waters  fall,  with  difference  discreet. 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call. 
The  gently  warbling  wind  lowe  answering  to 
all. 


§  72.     Hearing. 
The  second  bulwarke  was  the  hearing  sense, 
'Gainst  which  the  second  troupe  assignment 

makes  j 
Deformed  creatures,  in  strange  difference, 
Some  having  heads  like  harts;    some  like  to 

soakes. 
Some  like  wild  bgrcs  late   rous'd  out  of  the 
brcakes, 
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Slandrcus  reproches,  and  foule  infamies, 
Leasings,  backbitiags,  and  vain  glorious  crakes, 
.  Bad  counsels,  prayscs,  and  false  flatteries, 
-All   those  against    that    fort  did    build    their 
batteries. 


§  73.     Hermitage, 

A  i.iTTi.t  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 
Down  in  a  dale  hard  by  a  forest  side, 

Farre  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pass 
In  travell  to  and'  fro  :  a  little  wide 
There  was  an  holy  chapell  edified. 

Wherein  the  hermit  duly  went  to  say 
llis  holy  things  each  morn  and  evening  tide  : 
*■  Thereby  a  crystal  stream c  did  gently  play, 
Which   from  a   sacred   foufitain  welled    forth 
away. 
He  thence  led  me  into  this  hermitage. 
Letting  his  steeds  to  graze  upon  the  green  ; 

Small  -was  his  house,  and  like  a  little  cage. 
For  his  OAvn  turne,  yet  inly  neat  and  clean, 
Deckt  with  green  boughes,  and  flowers  gay  be 

scene ; 
,     Therein  he  them  full  faire  did  entertaine, 
Not  with  such  forged  showcs,  as  fitter  becne 
For  courting  fools  that  courtisles  would  faine, 
But    with    entire    affection,    and    appearance 
plaine. 


§  74.     Ilippolitus. 

IIippOLYTUS  a  jolly  hvmtsman  was, 
That  wont  in  charot  chase  the  foaming  boar. 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass. 
But  lady's  love,  as  loss  of  time,  forebore : 
His  wanton  step-dame  loved  him  the  more. 

But  when  she  saw  her  offer'd  sweet  refus'd, 
Her  love  she  turn  d  to  hate,  and  him  before 

His  father  fierce,  of  treas<in  fdse  accus'd. 
And   with    her  jealous   terms   his   0{x;u   ears 
abus'd. 

Who  all  in  rage  his  sea-god  sire  besought 
Some  cursed  vengeance  on  his  son  to  cast  j 

From  surging  gulpli  two  monsters  straight 
were  Dfoaght, 
W^ith  dread  whereof  his  chasing  steeds  aghast 
Both  charot  swift  and  huntsman  overcast  j 

His  goodly  corps  on  ragged  cliffs  yrent 
.Was  quite  dismembred,  and'his  members  chast 

Scattred  on  every  mountaine,  as  he  went. 
That  of  Hippolytus  was  left  no  monuuient. 


■  Abroad  in  arms,  at  home  in  studious  kind. 
Who  seekes  with  painefuU  toile,  shall  honour 
soonest  find. 

In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars  she  wonts  to 
dwell, 
And  will  be  found  with  perill  and  with  paine  ; 

Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell, 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain  : 
Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordaine. 

And  wakeful  watches  ever  to  abide ; 
But  easie  is  the  way,  and  passage  plaine 

l^o  pleasure's  palace ;  it  may  soon  be  spid,e. 
And  day  and  night  her  doors  to  all  sUnd  open 
wide. 


§  75.     Honor. 

W'hoso  in  pompe  of  proud  estate  (quoth 
bhe) 
Docs  swim,  and  bathes  himself  in  courtly  bliss, 

Docs  wast  his  dales  in  darke  obscurity 
And  in  oblivion  ever  buried  is ; 
Where  ease  abounds,  it's  easie  to  doe  amiss ; 
But  who  his    limbs  with  labours,  ai^J  his 
mind 
Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  so  easie  miss. 


§  7fi.     Hope, 
W^iTH  him  went  Hope  in  Tank,  a  handsome 
mayd. 
Of  chearful  look,  and  lovely  to  behold  ; 
In  silken  samile  she  was  light  arraid. 
And  her  faire  locks  were  woven  Tip  in  gold  ; 
She  alwavs  smil'd,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 

An  holy  water  sprinkle  dipt  in  deawe. 
In  which  she  sprinkled  favours  nmnyfold. 
On   whom   she    list,  and   did   great  liking 
shewe ; 
Great  liking  unto  many,  but  trac  love  to  fewe. 

Another. 

Her  youngest  sister,  that  Spcranza  hight, 
W'as  clad  in  blue,  that  her  beseemed  well. 

Not  all  so  chearful  seemed  she  of  sight. 
As  was  her  sister  ;  whether  dread  did  dwell. 
Or  anguish  in  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell : 

Upon  her  arme  a  silver  anchor  lay, 
W^^hereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befell : 
And  ever  up  to  Heaven  as  she  did  pray. 
Her  stediast  eyes  were  bent,  ne  5%varved  other 
way. 


§  77.     Hydra. 
Or  like  the  hell-born  Hydra,  which  they 
faine. 
That  Kreat  Alcides  whylome  overthrew. 

After  that  he  had  labour'd  long  in  vaine. 
To  crop  his  thousand  heads,   the  which  still 

new 
Forth  budded,  and  in  great  numbers  grew. 

Another. 
Such  owii  it  was,  as  that  rcno\»vned,  snake 
Wliich  great  Alcides  in  Stremona  slew, 
.,  Long  tosterd  in  the  filth  of  Lerna  lake. 
Whose  many  heads  out-budding  ever  new, 
.Did  breed  him  endless  labour  to  subdue. 


§  78.     Hypocrite. 


At  length  they   chanc't  to   meet  upon  the 
way 
An  aged  sire,  in  long  black  weeds  yclad. 
His  feet  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoary  graie. 

And 
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And  by  his  belt  Ills  book  he  hanging  had  j 
Sober  fn?  seem'd,  and  very  sagely  sad. 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent, 
Simple  in  shewe,  and  void  of  malice  bad. 

And  all  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  went. 
And  often  knockt  his  breast,  as  one  that  did  re- 
pent. 


§  79-     Idleness.. 

Of  which  the  first,  that  all  the  rest  did  guide. 
Was  sluggish  Idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin ; 

Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride, 
Arraid  in  habit  black,  and  amis  thin. 
Like  to  an  holy  monk  the  scrvis  to  begin. 

And  in  his  hand  a  portesse  still  he  bare. 
That  much  was  worne,  but  therein  little  red  j 

For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care. 
Still  drown'd  in  sleep,  and  most  bf  his  days 

dead. 
Scarce  could  he  once  uphold  his  heavy  head 
To  looken  whether  it  \vere  night  or  day. 
May  seem  the  waine  was  very  evil  led, 

^  When  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way, 
That  knew  not  whether  right  he  went,  or  else 
astray. 

From  worldly  cares  himself  he  did  esloine. 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise 

For  every  work  he  challenged  cffoine. 
For  contemplation  sake :  yet  otherwise. 
His  life  he  led  in  lawless  riotise  : 

By  which  he  grew  to  grievous  maladie ; 
For  in  his  lustlcss  limbs  through  evil  guise 

A  shaking  feaver  raign'd  continually : 
Such  one  was  Idleness,  first  of  this  company. 


§  80.     Ignorance. 
At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace,  forth 
came 
An  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow. 
That  on  a  stafie  his  feeble  steps  did  frame,. 
^   And  CTifide  his  weary  steps  both  to  and  fro ; 
For  his  eye-siglit  him  fail'd  long  ago ; 

And  on  his  arme  a  bunch  of  keys  he  bore, 
•     The  which,  unus'd,  rust  did  overgrowc : 

Those  were  the  keys  of  every  inward  dore : 
But  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept  them  still 
in  store. 

But  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold 
How  he  did  fashion  his  untoward  pace  : 

For  as  he  forward  mov'd  his  footing  old. 
So  backward  still  was  turn'd  his  wrinkled  face  j 
Unlike  to  men,  who  ever  as  they  trace. 

Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead ; 
This  was  the  ancient  keeper  of  that  place. 

And  foster  father  of  the  giant  dead. 
His  name  Ignaro  did  his  nature  right  aread. 


.§81.     Inco7istancy, 

For  those  same  islands,   seeing   now  and 
then. 
Are  not  firine  land,  or  any  certein  wonne. 
But  straggling   plots:    which  to  and   fro  do 
ronne 
In  the  wide  waters :  therefore  are  they  hight 


The  Wandring  Islands 


therefore   do  them 
shonne;  [wight 

For  thty  have  oft  drawn  many  a  w.*ndring 
Into  most  deadh'  danger  and  distressed  plight. 

Yet  well  they  seem  to  him,  that  farre  doth 
view. 
Both  faire  and  fruitful,  and  the  ground  dispred 

With  grassie  green  of  delectable  hew. 
And  the  tall  trees  with  leaves  unparallcd. 
Are  deckt'with  blossoms  dyed  in  white  and  red. 

That  mote  the  passengers  there  to  allure  : 
But  yvhosoever  once  hath  fastened 

His  foot  thereon,  may  never  yet  recure. 
But  wandreth  evermore  uncertain  and  unsure. 


§  82.     Incontiuence. 
The  wanton  lady  with  her  lover  rose, 
Whoes  sleepy  heaJl  she  in  her  lap  did  soft  dis- 
pose. 
Upon  a  bed  of  roses  she  was  laid. 
As  faint  through  heat,  or  dight  to  pleasant  sin. 

And  was  arraid,  or  rather  disarraid. 
All  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  silver  thin. 
That  hid  no  whit  her  alabaster  skin,  [be : 

But  rather  showed  more  white,  if  more  might 
More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin. 

Nor  the  fine  nets  which  oft  avc  woven  see 
Of  scorclied  dew,  do  not  in  ih'  air  more  lightly 
flee. 


^  83.     Lechery. 

AifD  next  to  him  rode  lustftiU  Lecher)', 

Upon  a  bearded  goiit,  wh(x:s  rugged  haire. 

And  whaley  eyes  (the  signe  of  jealousie) 

Was  like  the  person  self  whom  he  did  beare  j 

Who  rough  and  black,  and  filttiy  did  appoare. 

Unseemly  man  to  please  fair  lady's  e}'e  j 
Yet  lie  of  ladys  oft  was  loved  dear. 

When  fairer  fiices  were  bid  standen  by : 
O  !  who  does  know  the  bent  of  w^oman's  fan- 
tasie  ? 
In  a  green  gowne  he  clothed  was  full  faire. 
Which  underneath  did  hide  his  filthincss. 

And  in  his  Ixmd  a  burning  heart  did  bare. 
Full  of  vaine  follies,  and  new  fongleness. 
For  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  fickleness. 
And  learned  had  to  love' with  secrett  lookes. 
And  well  coukl  dance  and  sing  with   rueful- 
ness. 
And    fortunes    tell,    and    read     in    loveing 
books. 
And  thousand  other  waies,  to  bait  his  fleshly 
hooks. 
Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw,  ^ 
And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love, 

N(!  w«)uld  his  looser  life  be  tied  to  law, 
Butjoy'd  weak  women's  hearts  to  tenjpt  and 

prove. 
If  from  their  loyal  loves  he  might  them  move ; 
Which  lewdness  fiU'd  him  with  reproachful 
paine 
Of  that  foul  evill  which  all  men  reprove : 
That  rots  the    marrow    and   consimies  the 
braine : 
Such  one  was  Lechery/  the  third  of  all  this 
traine. 

h  "R  4  «  R4 
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§  84.  Ufe. 
O  WHY  doe  wretched  men  so  much  desire 
To  draw  their  days  unto  the  utmost  date. 

And  doe  not  rather  wish  them  soon  expire. 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate. 
And  thousand  perils  which  them  still  awaite. 
Tossing    themselves    like   a  boat  amid  the 
maine 
That  every  hour  they  knock  at  deathes  gate  ? 
And  he   that  happy   seemes,   and   least  in 
paine. 
Yet  is  as  nigh  his  end,  aa  he  that  most  doth 
piaine. 
The  whiles  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely 
lay; 

Ah  see,  who  so  faire  thing  dost  faine  to  see. 

In  springing  flowre  the  image  of  thy  day; 
All  see  thy  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  snce 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modestie. 

Thus  fairer  seems,  the  less  you  see  her  may ; 
L^,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 

Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display  ; 
Lo,  see  soon   after,  how   she  fades  and  falls 
away. 

So  passeth  in  the  passing  of  q.  day, 
Of  mortal  life  the  leafe,  the  bud,  the  flowre, 

Ne  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay, 
That  earst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and 

bowre 
Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramoure : 

Gatj^er  the  rose  of  love,  whilst  yet  is  time. 
Whilst  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equal 


§  85.     Lion. 
Like  as  a  lion  that  by  chaunce  doth  fall 
Into  the  hunter's  toil,  doth  rage  and  roare, 
■  In  royal  heart  disdaining  lo  be  thrall  : 
But  all  in  vaine  j  for  what  might  one  do  more  ? 
They  have  him  taken  captive,  tho'  it  grieve 
him  sore. 

Anotlier. 
Like  as  a  lion,  whoes  imperial  powre 
A  proud  rebellious  unicorn  (Jcfies, 

T'  avoid  the  rash  assault  and  wrathful  stowre 
Of  his  fierce  foe,  him  to  a  tree  applies. 
And  when  him  running  in  full  course  he  spies. 
He  slips  aside  ;  the  whiles  that  furious  beast 
His  pr(/;ious  home  sought  of  his  enemies, 

Strikes  in  the  stock,  ne  thence  can  be  relcast. 
But  to  the  mighty  victor   yields  a  bounteous 
feast. 


§  86.     Lorn. 
O  SACRED  fire  that  burnest  mightily 
In  living  brests,  ykindled  first  above, 

Emongst   th*  eternal   spheres  and  lamping 
sky. 
And  thence  pour'd  into  men,  which  men  call 
love ; 
Not  that  same  which    doth   base  affections 

mov€ 
In  brutish  mindes,  and  filthy  lust  inflame; 
But  that  sweet  fjt,  that  does  true  beauty  love. 

And  choseth  vertue  for  his  dearest  dame. 
Whence  spring  all   noble  deeds,  and  never- 
dying  fame. 


Well  did  antiquitie  a  god  thee  deeme, 
That  ever  mortal  minds  has  so  great  might. 

To  order  them  as  best  to  thee  doth  seemc. 
And  all  their  actions  to  direct  aright; 
The  fatal  purpose  of  divine  foresight 

Thou  dost  effect  in  destined  descents. 
Through  deep  impression  of  thj^  secret  might ; 

And  stirredst  up  the  heroes  high  intents^ 
Which  the  late  world   admires  for  wondrouB 
monuments. 

Wondrous  it  is  to  see  in  diverse  mindes. 
How  diversely  Love  doth  his  pageants  play. 

And  shews  his  power  in  variable  kinds  : 
The  baser  wit,  whose  idle  thoughts  alway. 
Are  wont  to  cleave  unto  the  lowly  clay. 

It  stirreth  up  to  sensual  desire. 
And  in  lewd  sloth  to  wast  its  careless  day ; 

But  in  brave  sprite  it  kindles  goodly  fire. 
That  to  all  high  desert  and  honour  doth  aspire. 

Ne  suffereth  uncomely  idleness 
In  his  free  (bought  to  build  her  sluggish  nest ; 

Ne  suffereth  it  thought  of  ungentleriess. 
Ever  to  creep  into  his  noble  brest ; 
But  lo  the  highest  and  the  worthiest 

Lifteth  it  up,  that  else  would  lowly  fall: 
It  lets  not  fall,  it  lets  it  not  to  rest  : 

It  lets  not  scarce  this  prince  to  breath  at 
all. 
But  to  his  first  pursuit  him  forward  still  doth 
.   call. 


§  87.     Madness. 
With  hundred  iron  chains  he  did  him  bind. 
An  hundred  knotts  that  did  him  sore   con* 

straine : 
Yet  his  great  iron  teeth  he  still  did  grinde. 
And  grimly  gnash,  threatning  revenge  in  vaine: 
His    burnmg   eyn,  whom    bloudy  strakes  did 
staine. 
Stared  full  wide,  and  threw  forth  sparks  pf 
fire ; 
And  more  for  ranke  despight,  then  for  great 
paine, 
Shakt  his   long  Jocks,  colour'd  like  copper^ 
wire. 
And  bit  his  tawny  beard  to  shew  his  raging 
ire. 


§  88.     Mastiff. 
Like  as  a  mastiffe,  having  at  a  hay 
A  salvage  bull,  whoes  cruel  homes  do  threat 

Desperate  danger,  if  he  them  assay, 
Traceiii  his  ground,  and  round  about  doth  beat, 
To  spy  where  he  may  some  advantage  got ; 
The  whilst,  the  beast  doth  rage  and  loudly 
roar.  

§  89-     Med'wcrity . 
Of  second  sister,  who  did  far  excel 
The  other  two  ;  Medina  was  her  name, 
A  sober,  sad,  and  comely  courteous  dame ; 

Who  ricli  array'd,  and  yet  in  modest  guize. 
In  goodly  garments,  that  her  well  became, 

Faire  niarchuig  forth  in  honourable  wise. 
Him  at  the  tlueshold  met,  and  well  did  cnter- 
prizc. 
^  .  She 
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She  led  him  up  into  a  goodly  bowre. 
And  comely  courted  with  meet  modestie, 

Ne  in  her  speech,  ne  in  her  haviour. 
Was  lightness  seen,  or  looser  vanitie. 
But  gratious  womanhood,  and  gravitie. 

Above  the  reason />f  her  youthful  years : 
Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  uptie 

In  braided  trammells,  that  no  looser  hares. 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  dainty  eares 

Betwixt  them  both  the  fair  Medina  sate. 
With  sober  grace,  and  goodly  carriage : 

With  equall  measure  she  doth  moderate 
The  strong  extremities  of  their  outrage : 
That  forward  pair  she  ever  would  asswage. 

When  they  would  strive  due  reason  to  exceed ; 
But  that  same  froward  twaine  would  accourage. 

And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  need : 
So  kept  she  them  in  order,  and  herself  in  heed. 


§  90.     Mercy. 
They,  passing  by,  were  guided  by  degree 
Unto  the  pressance  of  that  gratious  queen : 
Who  sate  on  high,  that  she  might  all  men  see. 
And  might  of  all  men  royally  be  seene. 
Upon  a  throne  of  gold  full  bright  and  sheenej 
Adorned  all  with  gemmes  of  endless  price. 
As  either  might  for  wealth  have  gotten  been. 

Or  could  be  fram'd  by  workman's  rare  device; 
And  all  embost  with  lyons  and  with  flowre  de- 
lice. 
And  over  all  her  cloth  of  state  was  spred. 
Not  of  rich  tissew,  nor  of  cloth  of  gold. 

Nor  of  ought  else  that  may  be  richest  red. 
But  like  a  cloud,  as  likest  may  be  told. 
That  her  broad  spreading  wings  did  wide  un- 
fold; 
Whose  skirts  were  bordered  with  bright  sunny 
beames, 
Glistring  like  gold,  amongst  the  plights  enrold, 
And  here   and  there  shooting  forth  silver 
streames, 
'Mongst  which  crept  the  little  angels  through 
the  glittering  gleames. 
Seemed  those  little  angels  did  uphold 
The  cloth  of  state,  and  on  their  purpled  wings 
Did  bear  the  pendants,  thro'  their  "nimbless 
bold. 
Besides  a  thousand  more  of  such,  as  sings 
Hymnes  to  high  God, and  carols  heavenly  things, 
Kncompassed  the  throne,  on  which  she  sate: 
She  angel-like,  the  heir  of  ancient  kings 
And  mighty  conquerors,  in  royal  state, 
Whilst  kings  and  Ceesars  at  her  feet  did  them 
prostrate. 
Thus  she  did  sit  in  sovereign  majestic. 
Holding  a  sceptre  in  her  royal  hand, 

The  sacred  pledge  of  peace  and  clemencie, 
With  which  high  God  had  blest  her  happy  land, 
Maugre  so  many  foes  which  did  withstand. 

But  at  her  feet  her  sword  was  likewise  layd, 
Whose  long  rest  rusted  the  bright  steely  brand. 
Yet  when  as  foes  enforc't,  or  friends  sought 
ayde. 
She  could  it  sternly  draw,  that  all  the  world  dis- 
Aiaid«. 


And  round  about  before  her  feet  there  sate 
A  beautie  of  faire  virgins  clad  in  white. 

That  goodly  seem'd  t'  adorne  her  royal  state. 
All  lovely  daughters  of  high  Jove,  that  hight 
Lit«,  by  him  begot  in  lo\  e' s  delight. 

Upon  the  righteous  Themis  :  those  they  say 
Upon  Jove's  judgment-seat  waite  day  and  night. 

And  when  in  wrath  he  threats  the  world's  de- 
cay. 
They  do  nis  anger  calme,  and  cruel  vengeance 
stay. 

They  also  doe,  by  his  divine  permission. 
Upon  the  thrones  of  mortal  princes  tend. 

And  often  treat  for  pardon  and  remission 
To  suppliants  through  frailtie  which  offend ; 
Those  did  upon  Marcillse's  throne  atteiid: 

Just  Dice,  wise  Eunomie,  mild  Eirene; 
And  them  amongst,  her  glory  to  commend. 

Sate  goodly  Temperance,  in  garments  clene. 
And  sacred  Reverance,  yborne  of  heavenly  strervc. 

Some  clerks  doe  doubt  in  their  deviceful  art. 
Whether  this  heavenly  thing,  whereof  I  treat. 

To  vveeten,  mercy,  be  of  justice  part. 
Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreatc. 
This  will  I  wote ;  that  sure  she  is  as  great. 

And  meriteth  to  have  as  high  a  place, 
Sith  in  th'  xMmightic's  everlasting  scat 

She  first  was  bred,  and  borne  of  heavenly 
race ; 
From  thence  pour  d  down  on  men,  by  influence 
ofgrqice. 

For  if  that  virtue  be  of  that  great  niight. 
Which  from  just  verdict  will  for  nothing  start. 

But  to  preserve  in\iolated  right. 
Oft  spoils  the  princijjal  to  save  the  part; 
So  much  more  then  is  that  of  powre  and  art. 

That  seekes  to  save  the  subject  of  her  skill. 
Yet  never  doth  for  doom  of  right  depart : 

As  it  is  greater  praise  to  save,  than  spill; 
And  better  to  reformc,  than  to  cut  oil'  the  ill. 


§91.     Minerva. 

Like  as  Minerva,  being  late  return'd 
From  slaughter  of  the  giants  conquered  : 

Where  proud  Encclade,  whose  wide  nosetrils 
burn'd 
With  breathed  flames,  like  to  a  furnace  red. 
Transfixed  with  his  spear,  down  tumbled  dead 

From  top  of  Hcmus,  by  him  heajjed  hie. 
Hath  loos'd  her  helmet  from  herlotty  head. 

And  her  Gorgoniun  shield  gins  to  unite 
From  her  left  aane,  to  rest  in  glorious  victorie. 


§  92.     Morning. 
At  last  fair  Hesperus,  in  his  highest  sky 
Had  spent  his  lamp,  and  brought  forth  dawnmg 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  clad  him  hastily ; 
Thedwarfe  him  brought  his  steed:  so  both 
away  did  fly. 

Another. 
Now  when  the  rosy-finger'd  morning  faire, 
Wcarv  of  aged  T-ithon's  saffron  bed, 

Had 
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^  Had  fprec!  her  purple  robe,  through  deawy  aire, 
And  the  high  hills  Titan  discovered, 
The  royal  \irgin  shook  her  drowsy  head. 
Another. 
At  last  tlie  o^olden  orle.mal  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  la  ire, 

And   Phoebus  ,  fresh,  as  bridcgronie   to  his 
male. 
Came  dancing  fortli,  shaking  his  deajjjjfi^ieare  : 
And  hurles  his  glistering  bearns.-'rfmj'  glcwmy 
aire. 

Another. 

Soon  as  the  fiery  streakes  with  purple  beames  ! 
Disperse  the  shadowes  of  the  misty  night,  j 

And  Titan  playing  on  the  easterne  streames, 
Gan  clcarc  the  deawy  aire  with  springing  light: 

So  soon  as  day,  forth  dawning  from  the  east. 
Night's  liumid  curtaine  from  the  heavens  with- 
drew. 

And  early  caHing  forth  both  man  and  beast. 
Commanded  them  their  daily  workes  renew. 


And  bring  ns  bale  and  bitter  sorrowings. 
Instead  of  comfort  which  we  should  em- 
brace : 

This  is  the  state  of  CcTsars  and  of  kings. 
Let  none  therefore  that  is  in  meaner  place. 

Too  greatly  grieve  at  any  his  unlucky  case. 


§  93.     Moxtntavn. 
It  was  an  hill  plac'd  in  an  open  plaine^ 
That  round  about  was  boixlered  with  a  wood 
Of  matchless  height,  that  seem'd  th'  earth  to 
.   disdaine. 
In  which  all  trees  of  honour  stately  stood. 
And  did  all  winter  as  in  summer  bud. 

Spreading  piivilions  for  the  birds  to  bowre. 
Which  in  the  lowly  branches  sung  aloud. 
And  in  their  tops  the  soaring  haulke  did 
towre. 
Sitting   like   kl^ig  of  fowles   in   majesty  and 
powre. 
And  at  the  foot  thereof,  a  gentle  flood 
His  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  do\\Ti, 

Unmarr'd  with  ragged  moss  or  filthy  mud; 
Ne  mote  wild  beasts,  nemote  the  ruder  clowne 
There   to    approach,    ne  filth    mote    therein 
drowne : 
But  nymphs  and  faeries  by  ^hc  bankes  did  sit, 
In  the   wootl  shade,    which   did  the    A\aters 
crownc. 
Keeping  all  noisome  things  away  from  it, ' 
And  to  the  waters  fall  tuning  lh<ir  accents  fit. 

And  on  the  top  thereof  a  spat  ions  plaine 
Did  spread  itself,  to  serve  to  all  delight. 

Either  to  dance,  v»  hen  they  to  dance  w  ould 
fiine. 
Or  else  to  course  about  their  bases  light ; 
Ne  ought  there  wanted,   which   for   pleasure 
might 
Desired  be,  or  thence  to  banish  bale  : 
'So  pleasantly  the  hill,  with  equal  height. 

Did  seem  to  overlook  the  lowly  vale. 
Therefore  ii  rightly  cleeped  was  Mount  Acidale. 


§  p4.     Muiabilitif. 
Such  is  the  weakness  of  all  mortall  hope; 
■r  So  fickle  is  the  state  of  earthly  things. 

That  ere  they  come  into  their  aimed  scope. 
They  t'-dl  so  short  of  our  fraile  reckonings. 


§95.     l^ight. 
Where  grleslyNight,  with  visage  deadly  sad> 
That  Phoebus'  chenrfull  face  durst  never  view. 

And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad. 
She  finds  forth  comemg  irom  her  darksome 

mew 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew. 

Before  the  door  her  iron  charot  stood. 
Already  harnessed  for  journey  new  3 

And  cole-black  steeds  vborne  of  hellish  brood. 
That  on  their  nasty  bits  (fid  champ,  as  tljeywere 
wood. 
By  this,  eternall  hmps,  where-with  high  Jove 
Didiight  the  world,  were  half  yspent, 

And  the  moist  daughters  of  huge  Atlas  shove 
Into  the  ocean  deep  to  drive  their  wearied 

rove, 
Now  when  as  all  the  world  in  silence  deep 
Yshrowded  was,  and  every  mortal  wight 
Was  drowned  in  the  depth  of  deadly  sleep.  - 
Night,  thou  foule  mother  of  annoyance  sad. 
Sister  of  hea^y  death,  and  nurse  of  woe. 

Which  was  begot  in  heaven,  but  for  thy  bad' 
And  brutish  shape,  thrust  downe  to  hell  be- 
low. 
Where,  by  the  grim  floud  of  Cocytus  slowe. 

That  dwelling  is  Herebus*  black  hous, 
(Black  Herebus,  thy  husband,  is  the  foe 

Of  all  the  Gods)  where  thou  ungracious. 
Half  of  thy  days  doest  lead  in  horrour  hedeous. 

What  had  th'  Eternal  Maker  need  of  thee. 
The  world  in  his  continual  course  to  keep, 

That  doest  all  things  deface,  ne  lettest  se« 
The  beauties  of  his  work  I  Indeed  in  sleep 
The  slothful  body  doth  lo\-e  to  steep 

His  lustless  limbs,  and  drowne  his  baser  mind. 
Doth  praise  thee  oft,  and  oft  from  Stygian  deep. 

Calls  thee  his  goddess,  in  his  errour  blind. 
And  great  dame  Nature's  hand-maid  chearing 
every  kind. 

But  well  I  wote,  that  to  an  hea^y  heart 
Thou  art  the  root  and  nurse  of  bitter  cares,. 

Breeder  of  new,  renewer  of  old  smart ; 
Instead  of  rest,  thou  lendest  raylin^  tears. 

And  dreadful  visions,  in  the  which  alive. 
The  dreary  image  of  sad  death  appears : 

So  from  the  warie  spirite  thou  dost  drive 
Desired  rest,  and  men  of  happiness  deprive. 

Under  thy  mantle  black  there  hidden  lye. 
Light- shunning  theft,  and  trayterous  intent. 

Abhorred  blouds^ed,  and  vile  felony, 
Shamefull  deceipt,  and  dans^er  iminent: 
Foule  horror,  and  eke  hellish  dreriment : 

All  these  (I  wote)  in  thy  protection  bee. 
And  light  doe  shunne,  for  fear  being  shent : 

For,  light  ylike  is  loth'd  of  them  and  thee. 
And  all  thatkwdaess  love,  doe  hate  the  light  to 
*    see. 

For 
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For  day  discovers  all  dishonest  wayes. 
And  shewetheath  tiling  as  it  is  indet-d  5 

The  prayscs  of  high  God  he  fair  displaycs. 
And  his  large  bounty  rightly  dotii  arced, 
Days  blessed  children  be  the  blessed  seed, 

VVhich  darkness   shall   subdue,  and  heaven 
Avin  : 
,  Truth  is  his  daughter,  he  her  first  did  breed. 
Most  sacred  virgin,  without  spot  or  sin. : 
Our  life  is  dayj  but  death  with  darkness  doth 

begin. 
Now  gan  the  humid  vapour  shed  the  ground 
With  pearly  dew,  and  the  earth's  gloomy  shade 
Did  dim  the  brightness  of  the  welkin  round. 
That  every  bird  and  beast  awarned  made 
To  shrewd  themselves,  while  sleep  their  senses 
did  invade. 


^  96.     Occasion^ 
And  him  behind,  a  wicked  hagg  did  stalke. 
In  ragged  robes,  and  filthy  disarray ; 

Her  other  leg  was  lame,  that  she  no'te  walk. 
Bat  on  a  staff  her  feeble  steps  did  stay  ; 
Her  locks,  that  loathly  were,  and  hoary  grey. 
Grew  all  afore,  and  loosely  hung  unroll'd  j 
But  all  behind  was  bald,  and  worn  I'lway, 

That  none  thereof  could  ever  taken  hold. 
And  eke  her  face  ill-fa\'our'd,  full  of  wrinkles 
old. 
And  ever  as  she  went,  her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach,  and  terms  of  foul  despight. 

Provoking  him,  by  her  outrageous  talk. 
To   heap  more  vengeance  on   that  wretched 

wight. 
Sometimes  she  ranght  him  stones,  wherewith 
to  smite. 
Sometimes  her  staff,  fho'  it  her  own  leg  were, 
Withouten  which  she  could  not  go  upright  3 

Ne  evil  means  she  did  forbear, 
That  might  him  move  to  wrath,  and  indigna- 
tion rearc. 

§  97.     Palace  of  Sleep. 
To  "Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repaire : 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steep 

And  lowe,  where  da'^ning  day  doth  ncAcr 
peep. 
His  dwelling  is  ;  there  Thctys  his  wet  bed 

Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steep 
In  silver  dew  his  ever  drouping  head. 
Whiles  sad  night  over  him  her  mantle  black 
doth  spread. 
Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast. 
The  one  fair  fram'd  with  burnish'd  ivor\'. 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 
And  wakefull  dogges  before  them  farre  doe 

Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enemy. 

Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleep. 
By  them  the  spright  doth  pass  in  quietly 
And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned 
deep. 
In  drowsic  fit  he  finds  of  nothing  he  takes  keep. 

And  more  to  lull  him  in  his  slumbers  soft, 
\  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbhng 
down. 


And  ever  drizling  raine  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  wind,  much  like  the 

soimd 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swoone  : 
No  other  noise,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes. 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  town, 
•  INIight  there  be  heard :  but  careless  quiet  lies. 
Wrapt  in  eternal  silence,  farre  from  enemies. 


§  89.     Tyger, 
As  when  two  tygers,  pinch'd  with  hunger's 

rage. 
Have  by  good  fortune  found  some  beast's  fresh 
spoyle. 

On  which  they  ween  their  famin  to  asswage. 
And  gaine  a  feastful  guerdon  of  their  toyle. 
Both  falling  out,  do  stir  up  strife-full  broyle. 

And  cruel  battell  'twixt  themselves  do  make. 
Whiles  neither  lets  the  other  touch  the  spoyle. 

But  either  'sdeignes  with  other  to  partake. 
Another. 

As  when  a  tvger  and  a  lyoness 
Are  met  a  spoyling  of  some  hungry  prey. 

Both  cliallenge  it  with  equal  greediness  : 
But  first  the  tyger  clawes  thereon  did  lay  ; 
And  therefore,  loth  to  loos  her  right  away. 

Doth  in  defence  thereof  frdl  stoutly  stond. 
To  which  the  lyon  strongly  doth  gainsay,  . 

That  she  to  hunt  the  beast  first  took  in  hond  1 
And  therefore  ought  it  have,  wherever  she  it 
found. 


§  99.     grinds. 

Like  as  a  boist'rous  wind. 

Which  in  tlV  earth's  hollow  caves  hath  long 
been  hid, 
And  shut  up  fast  within  Tier  prisons  blind. 
Makes  the  huge  element  against  her  kind 
To  move,  and  tremble  as  it  were  aghast. 

Until  that  it  an  issue  forth  may  find. 
Then  forth  it  brcakes,  and  with  his  Turiou? 

bkst 
Confounds  both  land  and  seas,  and  sky  doth 
Overcast. 


§  100.     Sun. 
As  when  two  Suns  appear  in  th'  azure  sky. 
Mounted  in  Phoebus'  chariot  fierle  bright : 
Both  darting  forth  faire  l^eames  to  each  man's 
eye, 
And  both  adorn'd  with  lamps  of  flaming  light. 
All  that  behold  such  strange  prodigious  sight. 
Not  knowing   nature's  work,  nor  what  to 
weene, 
Al-e  wrapt  with  wonder   and    with  rare  af- 
fright. 


§  101.     Phaeton. 
Exceeding    shone,    like    Phcebus'    fairest 
childe, 
That  did  presume  his  father's  fierie  wainc. 
And  flaming  mouthes  of  steeds  unwonted 
wild, 
Thro'  highest  heaven  with   weaker    hand   tp 

raine, 
Proud  of  such  glory  and  advancement  vaine. 

While 
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While  flashing  beams  doe   daze  his  feeble 
eyen. 
He  leeves  the  wilkin  way  most  beaten  plaine. 
And  wrapt  with  whirling  wheels  enflame  the 
skyen 
With  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to 
shine. 


§  102.     Sight. 

The  first  troupe  was  a  monstrous  rabblement 
Of  fowle  raishapen  wights,  of  which  some  were 

Headed  like  owles,  with  beakes   uncomely 
bent. 
Others  like  dogs,  others  like  gryphons  dreare. 
And  some  had  wings,  and  some  had  clawes  to 
teare. 

And  ever}'  one  of  them  had  lynces  eyes. 
And  e\exy  one  did  bowe  andarrowes  beare. 

All  those  were  lawless  lusts,  corrupt  envies. 
And  covetous  aspects,  all  cruel  enemies. 

Those  same  against  the  bnlwarke  of  the  fight 
Did  lay  strong  siege,  and  battailous  assault, 

Ne  once  did  yield  it  respit  day  nor  night. 
But  soon  as  Titan  gan  his  head  exault. 
And  soon  again  as  he  his  light  withhault. 

Their  wicked  engines  they  against  it  bent: 
That  is,  each  thing  by  whicti the  eyes  may  fault; 

But  two  than  all  more  huge  and  violent. 
Beauty  and  money,  they  tiiat  bulwark  sorely 
rent. 


§  103.     Slander. 


Sr>  when  that  forest  they  had  passed  well, 
A  little  cottage  farre  away  they  spidc. 

To  which  they  drew,  ere  night  upon  them 
fell: 
And  entering  In,  found  none  therein  abide. 
But  an  old  woman  sitting  there  beside. 

Upon  the  ground,  in  ragged  rude  attire. 
With  filthy  locks  about  herscatter'd  wide. 

Gnawing  her  nayles  for  felness  and  for  ire. 
And  thereout  sucking  venom  to  her  parts  intire. 

A  foule  and  loathly  creature  sure  in  sight. 
And  in  conditions  to  be  loath'd  no  less : 

Far   shee  was  stuft  with  rancour  and  de- 
spight 
Up  to  the  throat ;  that  oft  with  bitterness 
It  forth  would  break,  and  gush  with  great  excess. 

Pouring  out  streams  of  poyson  and  of  gall. 
Gainst  all  that  truth  or  virtue  doe  professe  j 

Whome  she  with  lessings  lewdly  did  miscall 
And  wickedly  back-bite :  her  name  men  Slander 
call. 

Her  nature  is,  all  goodness  to  abuse. 
And  causeless  crimes  continually  to  frame ; 

With  which  she  guiltless  persons  may  accuse, 
And  steale  away  the  crowneof  their  good  name : 
Ne  ever  night  so  bold,  ne  ever  dame 

So  chast  and  loyall  liv'd,  but  she  would  strive 
With  forged  cause  them  falsely  to  defame: 
,    Nc  evf  r  thing  was  done  so  well  alive,   ' 
But  ihe  with  blame  Avould  blot,  and  of  due 
praise  deprive. 


Her  words  were  not  as  common  words  arc 
ment, 
T  express  the  meaning  of  the  inward  minde ; 
But  nojsome  breath,   and  poysonous    spirit 
sent. 
From  inward  parts,  Avith  cancar'd  malice  lin'd. 
And  breathed  forth  with  blast  of  bitter  winde ; 
Which  passing  thro'  the  eares,  would  pierce 
,  the  neart. 
And  wound  the  soul  itself  with  grief  unkind: 
For,  like  the  stings  of  aspes,  that  kill  with 
smart, 
Her  sprightful  words  did  prick  and  wound  the 
inner  part. 


§  104.     Sform. 
Hee  cry  de,  as  rageing  seas  are  wont  to  rore. 
When  wintry  storme  his  wrathfull  wreck  does 
threat, 
The  rolling  billows  beat  the  rugged  shore. 
As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat. 
And  greedy  gulph  does  gape,  as  he  w-ould  eat 

His  neighbour  element  in  his  revenge : 
Then  gin  tne  blustring  breathren  boldly  threat. 
To  move  the  world  from  off  his  steadfast 
henge. 
And   boystrous  battell  make,    each  other  to 
avenge. 

Another. 
Like  to  a  storm  that  hovers  xmder  skie 
Long  here  and  there,  and  round  about  doth 
flie. 
At  length  breaks  down  in  raine,  and  haile  and 
sleet. 
First  from  one  coast,  till  nought  thereof  be 
dry: 
And  then  another,  till  that  likewise  fleet: 
And  so  from  side  to  side,  till  all  the  world  be 
weet. 


§  105.     Superstition. 
W^HERE  that  old  woman  day  and  night  did 
pray 
Upon  her  beades  devoutly  penitent ; 
Nine  hundred  Pater-nosters  every  day. 
And  thrice  nine  hundred  Aves  she  was  wont 
to  say. 
And  to.  augment  her  paineful  penance  more. 

Thrice  every  week  in  ashes  she  did  sit. 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth 
wore. 
And  thrice  three  times  did  fast  from  any  bite. 
Upon  the  image  with  his  naked  blade 
Three  times,  as  in  defiance,  there  he  stroke ; 

And  the  third  time,  out  of  an  hidden  shade, 
There  forth  issued  from  under  the  altar  smoake 
A  dreadfid  fiend,  with  foul  deformed  look. 

That  stretcht  itself,  as  it  had  long  lain  still. 
That  her  long  taije  and  feathers  strongly  shook. 

That  all  the  temple  did  with  terror  fill ; 

Yet  him  nought  terrified,  that  feared  nothing 

ill. 

An  huge  great  beast  it  was,  when  it  in  length 

Was  stretched  forth,    that  nigh  fiU'd  all  the 

place.  And 
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And  seem'd  to  be  of  infinite  great  strength  j 
Horrible,  hideous,  and  of  hellish  race, 
JBorne  of  the  brooding  of  Echidna  base. 

Or  other  like  infernal  furies  kind : 
For  of  a  maide  she  had  the  outward  face, 

To  hide  the  horrour  which  did  lurk  behind. 
The  better  to  beguile  whom  she  so  fond  did 
find. 

Thereto  the  body  of  a  dog  she  had. 
Full  of  fell  ravin  and  fierce  greediness; 

A  lyon  s  clawes  with  power  and  rigour  clad. 
To  rend  and  teare  what  so  she  can  oppress ; 
And  dragon  s  taile,  whoes  sting  without  re- 
dress 

Full  deadly  wounds,  when  so  it  is  empight ; 
An  eagles'  wings  for  scope,  and  specdiness. 

That  nothing   might   escape    lier    ravening 
might, 
Whereto  sne  ever  list  to  make  her  hardy  flight. 

Much  like  in  foulness  and  deformitie 
Unto  that  monster,  whom  the  Theban  knight 

The  father  of  that  fatal  progeny, 
^Inde  kill  herself  for  very  heart's  dcspight. 
That  he  had  red  her  riddle,  which  no  wight 

Could  ever  loose,  but  suffrcd  deadly  doole  : 
So  also  did  this  monster  use  like  slight 

To  many  a  one,  which  came  into  h^r  school. 
Whom  she  did  put  to  death,  deceived  like  a 
fool. 


§  106.  Suspicion 

But  he  was  foule,  ill-favoured,  and  grim. 
Under  his  eye-brows  looking  still  ascuunce; 

And  ever  as  dissemblance  laught  on  him, 
He  lower'd  on  her  with  dangerous  eye-glance. 

Shewing  his  nature  in  his  countenance; 

His  rolling  eyes  did  never  rest  in  place. 
But  walkt  each  way  for  fetu"  of  hid  mischance. 

Holding  a  lattice  still  before  his  face. 
Thro'  which  he  still  did  peep  as  forward  he  did 
pass. 


§  107.   Venus. 
Right   la  the  midst  the  goddesse   self  did 
i;tand. 
Upon  an  al,iar  of  some  costly  masse, 

Whose  substance  \vas  uneath  to  miderstand  : 
For  neither  precious  stones,  nor  durefull  brasse. 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouklring  clay  it  was; 
But  yet  more  rare  and  precious  to  esteeme. 
Pure  in  aspect,  and  like  to  chrvstall  glass ; 

Yet  glass  was  not,  if  one  did  rightly  deem ; 
But  being   faire  and   brittle,    hkest  glass  did 
seeme. 

But  it  in  shape  and  beauty  did  excell 
All  other  idols  which  the  heathen  adore ; 
Farre  passing  that,  which  by  surpassing  skill 
Phidias  did  make  in  Paphos  isle  of  yore, 
With  which  that  wretched  Greeke  that  life  for- 

lore 
Did  fall  in  love :  yet  this  much  fairer  shined. 
But  covered  with  slender  veil  afore, 

And  both  her  feet  atid  legs  together  twined 
W«re  with  a  snake,  whose  head  and  taile  were 

fast  combined. 


The  cause  why  she  was  cover'd  with  a  veile. 
Was  hard   to  know,  for  that  her  priests  the 
same 
From  people's  knowledge  labour'd  toconceale; 
But  sooth  it  was  not  sure  for  womanish  shame. 
Nor  any  blemish  which  the  worke  mote  blame ; 
But  for  (they  say)  she  hath  both  kinds  ia 
one. 
Both  male  and  female,  both  under  one  name  : 

She  sire  and  mother  is  herself  alone; 
Begets,   and  eke  conceives,  he  needeth  other 
none. 

And  all  about  her  neck  and  shoulders  flew 
A  flock  of  little  loves,  and  sports  and  joyes. 

With  nimble  wings  of  gold  and  purple  hew; 
Whoes  shapes  seem'd  not  like  to  terrestrial  boyes. 
But  like  to  angels  playing  heavenly  toyes; 

The  whilst  their  elder  brother  was  away, 
Cupid,  their  elder  brother ;  he  enjoys 

The  wide  kingdome  of  love  with  lordly  sway. 

And  to  his  law  compels  all  creatures  to  obey. 

And  all  about  her  altar  scatter'd  lay 
Great  sorts  of  lovers  piteously  complaining. 

Some  of  their  loss,  some  of  their  love's  delay. 
Some  of  their  pride,  some  paragons  disdaining. 
Some  fearing  fraude,  some  traudulently  fayning. 

As  ever  one  had  cause  of  good  or  ill. 


§\08.  Temple  of  Venus. 

The  temple  of  great  Venus,  that  is  hight 
The  queen  of  beauty,  and  of  love  the  mother. 

There  worshipped  of  every  living  wight: 
Whose  goodly  workmanship  farre  past  all  other 
That  ever  were  on  earth,  all  were  they  set  to- 
gether. 

Not  that  same  fiimous  temple  of  Diane, 
Whose  height  all  Ephesus  did  oversee. 

And  which  all  Asia  sought  with  vows  profane. 
One  of  the  world's  seven  wonders  said  to  be. 
Might  match  with  this  by  many  a  degree : 

Nor  that,  which   that  wise  king  of  Jurle 
framed. 
With  endless  cost  to  be  the  Almighty's  see ; 

Nor  all  that  else  thro'  all  the  world  is  named 
To  all  the  heathen  gods,  might  like  to  this  be 
clamed. 

I,  much  admiring  that  so  goodly  frame. 
Unto  the  porch  approacht,  which  open  stood, 

But  therein  sat  an  amiable  dame, 
That  seem'd  to  be  of  very  sober  mood. 
And  in  her  semblantshow'd  great  womanhood;. 
Strange  was  her  tire ;  for  on  her  head  a  crovvi> 
She  wore,  much  like  unto  a  Danisk  hood, 
Poudred  with   pearl  and  stouc;    and  all  her 

gowne 
Enwoven  was  with  gold,  that  raught  full  low 
adowne. 
On  either  side  of  her  two  young  mpin  stood. 
Both  strongly  arm'd,  as  fearing  one  another, 

-  Yet  were  they  brethren  both  of  half  the  blood. 
Begotten  by  two  ftithers  of  one  mother, 
Though  of'contrary  natures  each  to  other: 

Tlie  one  of  them  hight  Love,  the  other  Hate, 
Hate  was  the  elder.  Love  the  vounger  brother ; 

Yet 
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Yet  was  the  younger  stronger  iu  his  state, 
Than  th'  elder,  and  him  mastred  still  in  all  de- 
bate. 

Nath'less'that  dame  so  well  them  temprcd 
both 
That  she  them  forced  hand  to  join  in  hand, 

Albe  that  Hatred  was  thereof  full  loth, 
And  turn'd  his  face  away  as  he  did  stand. 
Unwilling  to  behold  that  lovely  band. 

Yet  she  was  of  such  grace  ancl  vertuous  mi^ht, 
That  her  commandment  he  could  not  with- 
stand. 

But  h'M  his  lips  for  felonous  despight. 
And  gnasht  his  iron  tusks  at  that  displeasing 
sight. 

Concord  she  cleeped  was  in  common  reed, 
Mother  of  blessed  rcace,  and  Friendship  true  ; 

They  both  her  twins,  both  born  of  heavenly 
seed. 
And  she  herself  likewise  divinely  grew ; 
The  which  risht  well  her  works  divine  did  shew : 

For  strength,  and  wealth,  and  happiness,  she 
lends. 
And  strife,  and  war,  and  anger,  does  subdue : 

Of  little,  much,  of  foes  she  niaketh  friendi*, 
And  to  afflicted  minds  sweet  rest  and  quiet  sends. 

By  her  the  heaven  is  in  his  course  contxiined. 
And  all  the  world  in  state  unmoved  stands. 

As  their  Almighty  Maker  first  ordained. 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands; 
Else  would  the  waters  (n  crfiow  the  lands. 

And  fire  devour  the  aire,  and  hell  them  quite, 
But  that  she  holds  them  with  her  blesst-d  hands. 

She  is  the  iiurse  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
And  unto  Venus  grace  the  gate  doth  open  right. 

Into  the  inmost  temple  thus  I  came, 
Which  fuming  all  with  frankcncense  1  found. 

And  odoui*s  rising  from  the  altars  flam« : 
Upon  An  hundred  marble  pillers  round. 
The  roof  up  high  was  reared  from  the  ground. 

All  deckt  with  crowns,  and  chains,  and  gir- 
londs  gay,' 
A  thous^md  precious  gifts  worth  many  a  pound, 

The  which  sad  loverS  for  their  vowes  did 

And  all  the  ground  was  strew 'd  with  flowers  as 
fresh  as  May. 

An  hundred  altars  round  about  were  aet. 
All  flaming  with  their  sacrifices  fire. 

That  with  the  steme  thereof  the  temple  swet. 
Which  roul'd  in  cloudes,  to  lieaven  did  aspire. 
And  in  them  bore  true  lovers'  vows  entire  : 

And  eke  an  hundred  brazen  cauldrons  bright 
To  bathe  in  joy  and  amorous  desire, 

Every  which  was  to  a  danuell  hight ; 
For  all  the  priests  were  damzells,  in  soft  linnen 
dight. 


§  109.  IFrath, 


After  that  varlet's  slight,  It  was  not  long 
Ere  on  the  plaine  fust  pricking  Guion  spide^ 

One  in  bright  arms  embattailed  full  strong. 
That  as  the  sunny  beams  doc  glance  and  glide 


lJ\you  the  trembling  wave,  so  shined  bright. 
And  round  about  him  threw  forth  sparkling  fire. 

That  seemed  him  to  enflame  on  every  side : 
His  steed  was  bloody  red,  and  foamed  ire. 
When  with  the  maist'ring  spur  he  did  him 
roughly  stire. 

Approaching  nigh  he  never  staid  to  greet, 
Ne  chaffer  words,  proud  courage  to  provoke. 

But  prickt  so  fierce,  that  underneath  his  feet 
The    smoldring   dust   did    round   about    him 

smoke. 
Both  horse  and  man  nigh  able  for  lo  choke ; 

And  fairly  couching  his  steel-headed  spear. 
Him  first  saluted  with  a  sturdy  stroke. 

And  him  beside  rides  fierce  revenging  Wrath, 
Upon  a  lyon,  loth  for  to  be  led  ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  burning  brond  he  hath. 
The  which  he  brandisheth  about  his  head  3 
His  eyes  did  hurle  forth  sparkles  fiery  red. 

And  stared  stern  on  all  that  him  beheld. 
As  ashes  pale  of  hue,  and  seeming  dead ; 
And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held. 
Trembling  thro'  hasty  rage,  when  choler  in  him 
ftwell'd. 

His  ruffin  raiment  all  was  stain  d  in  blood 
Which  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rage  yrent. 

Thro'  unadvised  rashness  woxen  wood; 
For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  government, 
Ne  ear'd  for  bloud  in  his  avengement  j 

But  when  the  furious  fit  was  overpast. 
His  cruel  facts  he  often  would  rejxmt, 

Yet,  wilful  man,  he  never  would  forecast. 
How  many  mischiefs  should  ensue  his  heedless 
hast! 

Full  many  mischiefs  follow  cruel  Wrath ; 
Abhorred  bloudshed,  and  tumultuous  strife. 

Unmanly  murther,  and  unthrifty  scath. 
Bitter  despight,  with  rancour's  rusty  knife. 
And  fretting  grief,  the  enemy  of  life. 

And  these  and  many  evils  more  haunt  ire. 
The  'jwclling  splenc,  and  phrenzy  raging  rife. 

The  shaking  palsey,  and  St.  Francis'  fire. 
Such  one  was  VVrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly 
tire. 


SPENSER'S  FAIRY  QUEEN. 

§  1 10.  Dncssa  weeping  over  her  E?ictn7/,  com- 
pared to  a  Crocodile ;  and  g,  Description  of 
Night. 

As  when  a  weary  traveller,  that  strays 
By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seven-mouthed  Nile, 
Unweeting  of  the  perilous  wandering  ways. 
Doth  meet  a  cruel  crafty  crocodile. 
Which  in  false  grief  hiding  his  harmless  guile 
Doth  weep  full  sore,  and  sheddeth  tender  tears; 
The  foohsh  man,  that  pities  all  this  while 
His  mournful  plight,  is  swallovv'd  up  unawares. 
Forgetful   of  nis   own,  that   minds  another's 
cares. 

So  wept  Duessa  until  even  tide. 
That  shming  lamps  in  Jove's  high  house  were 

Thea 
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Then  forth  she  rose,  ne  longer  would  abide. 
But  coaxes  unto  the  place  where  th'  heathen 

knight 
In  sluinb'ring  swoon  nigh  void  of  vital  sprlght. 
Lav  co\  er'd  with  enchanted  cloud  all  day ; 
Wlioni  when  she  found,  as  she  him  left  in 

plight 
To  wall  his  woful  case,  she  would  not  stay. 
But  to  the  eastern  coast  of  heaven  makes  speedy 

way,         _ 
Where  gri'esly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad. 
That  Phoebus  cheerful  face  durst  never  view. 
And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad. 
She  finds  forth-coming  from  her  darksome  mew, 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hue : 
Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  stood. 
Already  harnessed  for  journey  new  ; 
And  cole-black  steeds  yborn  of  hellish  brood. 
That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ  as  they  were 

wood. 

And  all  the  while  she  stood  upon  the  groundj. 
The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  ba}'. 
As  giving  warning  of  th'  unusual  sound, 
W'ith  which  her  iron  wheels  did  them  affray. 
And  her  dark  griesly  look  them  much  dismay. 
The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owl. 
With  dreary  shrieks  did  also  her  bev/ray ; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howl 
At  her  abhorred  face,  so  iilthy  and  so  fotil. 

On  every  side  them  stood 


The  trembling  ghost  %vith  sad  amazed  mood 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes;  and  all  the  helHsh  brood 
Of  riends  infernal  flock'd  on  every  side. 
To  gaze  on  earthly  wight,  that  with  the  Night 
durst  ride. 


§  111.  Descripiion  of  Lucifer  s  l^alace. 

A  STATELY  palace  built  of  squared  brick. 
Which  cunningly  was  without  mortar  laid. 
Whose  walls  were  high,  but  nothing  strong  nor 

thick. 
And  golden  foil  all  over  them  disnlav'd ; 
That  purest  sky  with  brightness  they  dismayed  : 
High  lifted  up  were  many  loftv  tow'rs. 
And  goodly  galleries  far  over-laid, 
Full  of  fair  wjndov.'s,  aiid  delightful  bow'rs; 
And  on  the  top  a  dial  told  the  timely  hours. 

It  was  a  goodly  heap  for  to  behold, 
And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workman's  wit; 
But  fid  1  great  pity,  that  so  fair  a  mould 
Did,  on  so  weak  foundation  ever  sit ; 
For  on  a  sandy  lull,  that  still  did  flit 
And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  high, 
Tiial  every  breath  of  heaven  yhakcd  it; 
And  all  the  hinder  parts,  that  few  could  spy, 
Were  ruinous  and  old,  but  pauited  cunningly. 


§  1 12.  Lucifera  ascending  her  Coach. 
ISuDDEN  upriscth  from  her  sta>*:ly  place 
Thji  royal  dauic,  and  for  her  coach  doth  call! 
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All  hurlenfonh,  and  she  with  princely  pace;. 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  purple  }>iiil. 
Out  of  the  Hast  the  davvmn^  day  doth  call. 
So  forth  she  comes :  her  brightness  broad  doth 

blaze. 
The  heaps  of  people  thronging  in  the  liall 
Do  ride  each  other,  upon  her  to  gaze: 
Her  glorious  glittering  light  dotli^all  men  s  eyes 

amaze. 

So  forth  she  comes,  and  to  her  coiich  docs 

climb 
Adorned  all  with  gold,  and  gariands  gay. 
That  scem'd  as  fresh  as  Fk)ra  in  her  jrriuie  ; 
And  stro\e  to  auatch,  in  roval  rich  array. 
Great  .fimo's  golden  chair,"  the  which  thev  say 
The  gods  stand  gazing  on,  when  slie  doc-s  ride 
To  Jove's  high  house  thro'  hciiwn's  bra^s-pavcd 

way. 
Drawn  of  f^air  peacocks  that  excel  in  pride, 
AtKl  full  ()f  Argus'  e}es  tlieir  tails  dis;preddcn 

wide. 


§  113.  Description  of  Prince  Arffiur  in  his  ITa- 
hilimcnts  of  Tf^ar. 
Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crest, 
A  bunch  of  hairs,  discolourVl  diverslv 
With  sprinkled  pearl,  and  ";old  full  richlvdrest. 
Did  shake,  and  seem'd  to  dance  for  jollity. 
Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  high 
On  top  of  green  Selinis  all  alone. 
With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  every  little  blast  that  under  heaven  is  blowai. 


§114.  Description  of  Dio'ua  with  her  Nymphs, 
returned  from  the  Chase,  and  preparing  tn 
bathe. 

Shortly  under  the  wasteful  woods  she  carae. 
Whereat  she  found  the  goddess  and  her  crew. 
After  late  chace  of  their  embrued  game 
Sitting  beside  a  fountain  in  a  rew,  ^ 

Some  of  them  washing  with  tiie  liquid  dew 
From  off  their  dainty  lind^s  the  dusty  sweat,   ■' 
And  soil,  which  did  deform  their  lively  hue; 
Others  lay  shaded  from  the  scorching  lieat; 
The  rest  upon  her  person  gave  attendance  great 

She  having  hong  upon  a  bough  on  high 
Her  bow  and  painted  quiver,  had  xmlac'd 
Her  silver  buskins  from  her  nimble  thigh. 
And  her  lank  loins  ungirt,  and  breasts  unbrac'd. 
After  her  heat  the  breathing  cold  to  taste ; 
Her  golden  locks  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embreeded  were  for  hindering  of  her  haste. 
Now  loose  about  her  shoulders  long  undij^ht. 
And  were  with  sweet  ambrosia  all  besprinkled 
light. 

Soon  as  she  Venus  saw  behind  her  back, 
Siie  was  asham'd  to  be  so  loose  surpris'd ; 
And  wox  half  wroth  against  her  damsels  slack. 
That  had  not  her  thereof  before  advis'd. 
But  suffer'd  her  so  carelessly  disguis'd 
Be  overtaken.     Soon  her  garments  loosen 
Upgathering  in  her  bosom  she  compris'd. 

Well, 
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Well,  as  she  migtit, and  then  the  goddess  rose: 
Whilst  all  her  nymphs  did  likea  girlond  her  en- 
close. 


§  115.  Description  of  a  Garden, 
Eftsoons  the)'  heard  a  most  delicious  sound 
Of  all  that  inote  delight  a  dainty  ear ; 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear. 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  mote  be. 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear 
M'as  there  consorted  in  one  harmony ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all 
agree. 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attcmper'd  sweety 
Th'  angelical,  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet: 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  waters  fall ; 
The  waters  fall,  with  diffcrc^nce  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  tlie  wind  did  call; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 


§  ll5.  Description  oj  the  Garden  of  Adonis, 

There  is  continual  spring  and  harvest  there. 
Continual,  both  meeting  at  one  time  ; 
For  both  the  boughs  do^aughing  blossoms  bear. 
And  with  fresh  colours  deck,  the  wanton  prime. 
And  eke  at  once  the  heavy  trees  they  climb. 
Which  seem  to  labour  under  their  fruits  load : 
The  whiles  the  joyous  birds  make  their  pas- 
time 
Emongst  the  shady  leaves,  their  sweet  abode, 
And  their    true    loves   without  suspicion  tell 
abroad. 


§117.  Devastation  v)hich  Time  makes  in  this 
Garden. 

Great  enemy  to  it  and  all  the  rest 
That  in  the  garden  of  Adonis  springs, 
Is  wicked  Time,  who,  with  his  scythe  addrest. 
Does   mow    the   llow'ring    herbs   and   goodly 

things, 
And  all  their  glory  to  the  ground  down  flings. 
Where  they  do  wither,  and  are  foully  marr'd : 
He  flies  about,  and  with  his  flaggy  wings 
Beats  down  both  leaves  and  buds  without  re- 
gard, 
Ne  ever  pity  may  relent  his  malice  hard. 


§  118.  Description  of  Jupiter. 
So   having  said  he  ceas'd,  and  with  his  brow. 
His  black   eye-brow,   whose  doomful  dreaded 

beck 
Is  wont  to  wield  the  world  unto  his  vow. 
And  even  the   highest  pow'rs    of  heaven  to 

check. 
Made  sign  to  them  in  their  degrees  to  speak. 


-With  that  he  shook 


His  nectar*dewed  locks,  with  which  the  skies,- 
And  all  the  world  beneath,  for  terror  quook. 
And  eft  his  burning  leven-brond  in  nand  he 
took. 


§  up.  Guy  on  conducted  by  Mammon  through  a 
Cave  under  Ground,  to  see  his  Treasure. 

At  length  they  came  into  a  larger  space 
That  stretch'd  itself  into  an  ample  plam. 
Through  which  a  beaten  brOad  highway  did 

trace. 
That  straight  did  lead  to  Pluto's  griesly  reign 
By  that  way's  side  there  sat  infernal  Pain, 
And  fast  beside  him  sat  tumultuous  Strife; 
The  one  in  hand  an  iron  whip  did  strain. 
The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knife. 
And  both  did  knash  their  teeth,  and  both  did 
threaten  life. 

On  the  other  side  in  one  consort  there  sate     ^ 
Cruel  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Despite, 
Disloyal  Treason,  and  heart-burning  Hate; 
But  gnawing  Jealousy,  out  of  their  sight 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite : 
And  trembling  Fear  still  to  and  fro  did  fly. 
And  found  no  place  where  safe  he  shroud  him 

might. 
Lamenting  Sorrow  did  in  darkness  lie. 
And  Shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from  living 

eye. 

And  over  them  sad  Horror,  with  grim  hue. 
Did  always  soar,  beating  his  iron  win^s ; 
And  after  him  owls  and  night-ravens  flew. 
The  hateful  messengers  of  heavy  things. 
Of  death  and  dolour  telling  sad  tidings; 
Whilst  sad  Celeno,  sitting  on  a  clift, 
A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrows  sings. 
That  heart  of  flint  asunder  would  have  rift ; 
Which  having  ended,  after  him  she  flieth  swift. 


§  120.  Description  of  Despair,  and  her  Speech. 

Ere  long  they  come,  where  that  same  wicked 

wight 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  an  hollow  cave. 
Far  underneath  a  craggy  clift  ypight. 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave. 
That  still  for  carion  carcasses  doth  crave : 
On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl. 
Shrieking  his  baneful  note,  which  ever  dravc 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  cheerful  fowl : 
And  all  about  it  w*and'ring  ghosts  did  wail  and 

howl. 
And,  all  about,  old  stocks  and  stubs,  of  trees. 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen. 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rockv  knees ; 
On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  been. 
Whose  carcasses  were  scatter'd  on  tlie  green. 
And  thrown  about  the  clifis.     Arrived  there 
That  bare-head  knight,  for  dread  and  doleful 

teen. 
Would   fain  have  fled,   ne  durst  apptoachen 

near : 
But  th'  othej  forc'd  him  stay,  and  comforted  in 
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The  darksome  cave  they  enter,  where  they  find 
That  cursed  man  low  sitting  on  the  ground. 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind  ; 
His  greasy  Ic-rks,  lang  growing  and  unbound. 
Disordered  hung  about  his  shoulders  round. 
And  hid  his  face  :  thro'  which  his  hollow  eyne 
Look'd  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound  ; 
His  raw-bone  cheeks,  through  penury  and  pine. 
Were  shrunk  into  his  jaws,  as  he  did  never 
dine. 

His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts, 
With  thorns  together  pinn'd  and  patched  was. 
The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapp'd  abouis : 
And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  grass 
A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pass, 
All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood. 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas ! 
In  which  a  rvisty  knife  fast  fixed  stood. 
And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing 

flood. 
Which  piteous  spectacle,  approving  true 
The  Avoful  tale  tnat  Trcvisan  had  told. 
When  as  the  gentle  Red  Cross  knight  did  view. 
With  fiery  zeal  he  burnt  in  courage  bold, 
Him  to  avenge  before  his  blood  were  cold  ; 
And  to  the  villain  said  :  Thou  damned  wight! 
The  author  of  this  fact,  we  here  behold, 
What  justice  can  but  judge  against  thee  right. 
With  thine  own  blood  to  price  his  blood,  here 

shed  in  sight. 

What  frantic  fit  (quoth  he)  hath  thus  distaught 
Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  doom  to  give  ? 
What  justice  ever  other  judgement  taught. 
But  he  should  die,  who  merits  not  to  live  ? 
None  else  to  death  this  man  despa^iring  drive 
But  his  own  guilty  mind  deserving  death. 
Is  then  unjust  to  each  his  due  to  give  ? 
Or  let  him  die,  that  loatheth  living  breath  ? 
Or  let  him  die  at  case,  that  liveth  here  uneath  ? 

Who  travels  by  the  weary  wand' ring  way. 
To  come  unto  his  wished  home  in  haste, 
And  meets  a  flood  that  doth  his  passage  stay. 
Is  not  great  grace  to  help  him  over-past, 
Or  free  his  feet,  that  in  the  mire  stick  fast? 
Most  envious  man !  that  grieves  at  neighbour's 

good  : 
And  fond,  that  jdyest  in  the  woe  thou  hast; 
Why  wilt   not  let  him  pass,  that  long  hath 

stood 
Upon  the  bank,  yet  wilt  tliyself  not  pass  the 

flood  ? 
He  there  does  now  enjoy  eternal  reA, 
And  happy  ease,  which  thou  dost  want  and 

crave. 
And  further  from  it  daily  wanderest : 
What  if  some  little  pain  the  passage  ha\-e. 
That  makes  frai^  flesh  to  fear  the  bitter  wave  ? 
Is  not  short  pain  well  borne,  that  brings  long 

ease. 
And  lays  the  soul  to  sleop  in  quiet  grave  ? 
!Sleep  after  toil,  pbrt  after  stormy  seas. 
Ease  after  war,  death  after  life,  does  greatly 

please. 
The  knight  much  woiider'd  at  his  sudden  wit. 
And  said  :  The  term  (^H  life  is  limited. 


_Ne  may  a  man  prolong  or  shorten  it : 
The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  sted. 
Nor  leave  his  stand  until  his  captain  bed^ 
Who  life  did  limit  by  alnllghty  doom 
(QKioth  he)  knows  best  the  terms  established  : 
And  he  that  'points  the  ccniinel  in  his  roomj 
Doth  Hcence  him  depart  at  sound  of  morxiiug 

droom. 
Is  not  his  deed,  whatever  thing  is  done, 
In  heaven  and  earth  ?  Did  not  he  all  create 
To  die  again  ?  All  ends  that  was  begun  j 
Their  times  in  his  eternal  book  of  fate 
Are  written  sure,  and  have  their  certain  date. 
Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  necessity, 
Tiiat  holds  the  world  in   his  still  changing 

state. 
Or  shun  the  ddath  ordain'd  by  destiny? 
When  hour  of  death  is  come,  let  none  ask 

w'hcnce,  nor  why. 
The  longer  life,  I  wote  the  greater  sin, 
The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment ; 
All  those  great  battles  which  thou  boasts  to 

win. 
Thro'  strife,  and  bloodshed^  and  avengcment. 
Now  prais'd,  hereafter  dear  thou  shalt  repent. 
For  life  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood  repay. 
Is  not  enough  thy  evil  life  forespent  ? 
For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way,        'i 
The  furthei-  he  doth  go,  the  f'urther  he  "doth  f 

stray. 
Then  do  no  further  go,  no  further  stray. 
But  here  lie  down,  arid  to  thy  rest  betake, 
Th'  ill  to  prevent,  that  life  ensuen  may : 
For  what  nath  life,  that  may  it  loved  make. 
And  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  ? 
Fear,  sickness,  age,  loss,  labour,  sorrow,  strife. 
Pain,  hunger,  cold,  that  makes  the  heart  to 

quake ; 
And  ever  fickle  fortune  rageth  rifj. 
All  which,  and  thousands  more,  do  make  a 

loathsome  life. 
Thou,  wretched  man,  of  death  hath  greatest 

need. 
If  in  true  balance  thou  wilt  weigh  thy  state  ; 
For  never  knight  that  dared  warlike  deed 
More  luckless  disadvcntures  did  amate  : 
Witness  the  dungeon  deep,  wherein  of  late 
Thy  life  shut  up,  for.death  so  oft  did  call : 
And  tho'  good  luck  prolonged  hath  thy  date. 
Yet  death  then  would  the  like  mishaps  fore- 
stall, [fall. 
Into  the  which  hereafter  thou  mayst  happen 
Why  then  dost  thou,  O  man  of  sin,  desire 
To  draw  thy  days  forth  to  their  last  degree  ? 
Is  not  the  measure  of  thy  sinful  hire 
High  heaped  up  with  huge  iniquity. 
Against  the  day  of  wrath,  to  burden  thee? 
Is  not  enough,  that  to  this  lady  mild 
Thou  falsed  h*ast  thy  face  with  perjury. 
And  sold  thyself  to  serve  Dilcssa  vile. 
With  whom  in  all  abuse  thou  hast  thyself  de^ 

fifd  ? 
Is  not  he  just  that  all  this  doth  behold 
From  highest  heaven,  and  bears  an  equal  eye  ? 
Shall  he  thy  sins  up  in  his  knowledge  fold. 
And  guilty  be  of  thine  impiety  ? 
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Is  not  bis  law.  Let  every  sinner  die? 
Die  shall  all  flesh  ?  What  then  must  needs  be 
Is  it  not  better  to  do  willingly,  [done, 

Than  linger  till  the  glass  be  all  out-run  ?    [son. 
Death  is  the  end  of  woes.     Die  soon,  O  Fairy's 

The    knight   was    much  enmoved    with  this 
speech,  [pierce, 

That  as  a.  sword's  point  through  his  heart  did 
And  in  his  conscience  made  u  secret  breach. 
Well  knowing  true  all  that  he  did  rehearse. 
And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes. 
That  all  his  manly  povv'rs  it  did  disperse. 
As  he  were  charmed  with  inchaunted  rhimes. 
That  oftentimes  he  quakd,  and  fainted  often- 
times. 

In  which  amazement  when  the  miscreant 
Perceived  him  to  waver  \veak  and  frail, 
With  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  dant, 
And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soul  assail : 
To  drive  him  to  despair  and  quite  to  quail. 
He  shew'd  him  painted  in  a  table  plain. 
The  damned  ghosts,  that  do  in  torments  wail. 
And  thousand  fiends  that  do  them  endless  pain, 
With  fire  and  brimstone,  which  for  ever  shall 
remain. 

The  sight  whereof  so  throughly  him  dismay'd. 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eves  he  saw. 
And  ever-burning  wrath  before  him  laid. 
By  righteous  sentence  of  th'  Almighty's  law : 
Then  'gan  the  villain  him  to  over-craw, 
And  brbught  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison, 

fire. 
And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw  ; 
And  bade  him  choose  what  death   he  would 

desire  :  [God's  ire. 

For  death  >vas  due  to  him  that  had  provok'd 
But  when  as  none  of  them  he  saw  him  take. 
He  to  him  n>^tght  a  dagger  sharp  and  keen. 
And  gave  it  in  his  hand  ;  his  hand  did  quake. 
And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  aspin  green. 
And  troubled  blood  thro'  his  pale  face  was  seen 
To  come  and  go  ;  with  tidings  from  the  heart, 
x\s  It  a  running  messenger  had  been  : 
At  last  resolv'd  to  work  his  final  smart. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  that  back  again  did  start. 

Which  when  as  Una  saw,  through  ^very  vein 
The  crudled' cold  ran  to  her  well  of  life. 
As  in  a  swoon :  but  soon  reliev'd  again. 
Out  of  his  hand  she  snatch'd  the  cursed  knife. 
And  threw  it  to  the  ground,  enraged  rife. 
And  to  him  said ;  Fie,  fie,  fainthearted  knight! 
What  meanest  thou  by  this  reproachful  strife  ? 
Is  this  the  battle  which  thou  vaunt'st  to  fight 
With  that  fire-mouthed  dragon,  horrible  and 

bright  ? 
Come,  come  away,  frail,  silly,  fleshy  wight, 
Ne  let  vain  words  bewitch  tfiiy  manly  heart, 
Ne    devilish    thoughts    disuiay    thy   constant 

spright : 
In  heavenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part  ? 
Why  shouldst  thou  then  despair,  tnat  chosen 

art  ? 
Where  justice  grows,  there  grows  eke  greater 

grace. 


The  which  doth  quench  the  brond  of  hellish 

smart. 
And  that  accurs'd  hand-writing  doth  deface : 
Arise,  sir  knight,  arise,  and  leave  this  cursed 

place. 

So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted  straight ; 
Which  when  the  earl  beheld,  and  saw  his  guest 
Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtle  sleight. 
He  chose  an  halter  fron;i  among  the  rest, 
And  with  it  hung  himself,  unbid,  unblest. 
But  death  he  could  not  work  himself  thereby  j 
For  thousand  times  he  so  himself  had  dress'd. 
Yet  natheless  it  could  not  do  him  die. 
Till  he  should  die  his  last,  that  is  eternally. 


FAIRFAX'S  TASSO. 

§lt*I.     Description  of  the  Vision  conjured  up 

hj  Alecto. 

A  murder'd  body  huge  beside  him  stood. 

Of  head  and  right-hand  both  but  lately  spoil'd  j 

The  left  hand  here   the  head,   whose  visage 

good 
Both  pale  and  wan,  with  dust  and  gore  defil'd. 
Yet  spake,  tho'  dciid  ;  with  those  sad  words  the 

blood 
Forth  at  his  lips  in  huge  abundance  boil'd — 
Fly,  Argillan,  from  this  false  camp  fly  far. 
Whose  guide  a  traitor,    captains  murd'rcr* 
ate. 


§  122.  hnnrrc  of  Armida  and  Attendants,  en- 
raged at  Rrnaldo's  hewing  down  the  Myrtle  t§ 
dissolve  the  Charm, 

He  *  lift  his  brand;  nor  car'd,  though  ofit 

she  pray'd. 
And  she  her  form  to  other  shape  didchange; 
Such  monsters  huge,  when  men  in  dreams  are 

laid, 
Oft  in  their  idle  fancies  roam  and  range  : 
Her  body  swell'd,  her  face  obscure  was  made  ; 
Vanish'd    her    garments    rich,    and    vestures 

strange ; 
A  giantess  before  him  high  she  stands, 
Arm'd,    like    Briareus,    with    an    hundred 

hands : 
With  fifty  swords,  and  fifty  targets  bright. 
She  threaten  d  death,  she  roar'd,  she  cried,  and 

fought : 
Each  other  nymph,  in  armour  likewise  dight, 
A   Cyclops    great    became ;    he    fear'd    them 

nought. 
But  on  the  myrtle  smote  with  all  his  might. 
Which  groan'd,  like  living  souls  to  death  nigh 

brought ;  ^      [hell, 

The  sky  seem'd  Pluto's  court,  tlie  air  seem'd 

Therein  such  monsters  roar,  such  spirits  yell. 

Lighten'd  tlie  heaven  above,  the  earth  belo\r 
Roared  aloud :  that  thander'd,  and  this  shook  ! 
Bluster'd  the  tempests  strong :  the  whirl-wind* 

blow : 
The  bitter  storm  drove  hail-stones  In  his  look  : 
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But  yet  his  arm  grew  neither  weak  nor  slow,, 
Till  low  to  earth  the  wounded  tree  down 
bended  : 

Nor  of  that  fur)'  heed  or  care  he  took. 

Then  fled  the  spirits  all,  the  charms  all  ended. 


§123.     Description  of  Armidas  wonderful 

Parrot. 
With  party-colour'd    plumes,    and   purple 
bill, 
A  wondrous  bird  among  the  rest  there  flew, 
That  in  plain  speech  sung  (love-lays  loud  and 

shrill ; 
Here  Lcdcn  was  like  human  language  true  ; 
So  nmch  she  talk'd,  and  with  such  wit  and  skill. 
That  strange  it  seemed  how  much  good  she 
knew : 
Her  feather'd  fellows  all  stood  hush  to  hear  ; 
Dumb  was  the  wind,  the  waters  silent  were. 
The  gentle  budding  rose,  quoth  she,  behold. 
That  first  scant    peeping  forth    with    virgin 

beams. 
Half  ope,  half  shut,  her  beauties  doth  unfold 
In  its  iliir  leaves,  and,  less  seen,  fiiirer  seems. 
And  after  spreads  them  forth  more  broad  and 

bold. 
Then  hnguisheth,  and  dies  in  last  extremes ;  ^ 
Nor  seems  the  same  that  decked  bed  and  bow'r 
Of  many  a  lady  late  and  paramour. 
So  in  the  passing  of  a  day,  doth  pass 
The  bud  and  blossom  of  the  life  of  man. 
Nor  e'er  doth  flourish  morej    but,  like  the 

grass 
Cut  down,  becometh  wither'd,  pale,  and  wan  : 
Oh,  gather  then  the  rose,  while  time  thou  hast! 
Short  is  the  day,  done  when  it  scant  began  ; 
C/ather   the  rose  of  Love,    while  yet  thou 

mayst. 
Loving  be  lov'd,  embracing  be  embrac'd. 
She  ceas'd  ;  and,  as  approving  all  she  spoke. 
The  choir  of  birds  their  heavenly  tune  renew  ; 
The  turtles  sigh'd  and  sighs  with  kisses  broke  ; 
The  fowlsr  to  shades  unseed  by  pairs  withdrew  : 
It  seem'd,  the  laurel  chaste,  and  stubborn  oak. 
And  all  the  gentle  trees  on  earth  that  grew, 
It  seem'd  the  land,  the  sea,  and  heaven  above. 
All  breath'd  out  fancy  sweet,  and  sigh'd  out 
love. 


GLOVER'S  LEONIDAS. 

§  124.      Leonidass  Address  to  his  Countrymen. 

— . He  alone 

Remains  unshaken.     Rising  he  displays 
His  godlike  presence.     Dignity  and  ^race 
Adorn  his  frame,  and  manly  beauty,  join'd 
With  strength  Herculean.  On  his  aspect  shines 
Sublimcst  virtue,  and  desire  of  fume. 
Where  justice  gives  the  laurel ;  in  his  eye 
Tlie  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
The  souls  of  patriots  j  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valor,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serene  he  rose,  and  thus  address'd  the  throng  : 

Why  this  astonishment  on  every  faee. 
Ye  men  of  Sparta  ?  Does  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  w^onder  I  O  my  friends  I 


Why  do  we  labor  through  the  arduous  paths 
Which  lead  to  virtue  ?  *b  ruitless  were  the  toil, 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  plac'd 
The  distant  summit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Could  intercept  our  passage.     But  in  vain 
His  blackest  frowns  and  terrors  he  assumes 
To  shake   the   firmness  of  the  mind,  which 

knows 
That,  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe; 
That,  wanting  liberty,  ev'n  virtue  mourns. 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  speak,  O  Sparta,  and  demand  my  life  , 
My  heart  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call. 
And  smiles  on  glorious  fate.    To  live  with  fame 
The  gods  aUow  to  many  !  but  to  die 
With  equal  lustre,  is  a  blessing  Heaven 
Selects  from  all  the  choicest  boons  of  fate. 
And  with  a  sparing  hand  on  few  bestows. 


§125. 


Leonidas's  Ansruer  to  the  Persian 
Ambassador. 


Return  to  Xerxes  ;  tell  him  on  this  rock 
The  Grecians,  faithful  to  their  post,  await 
His  chosen  myriads  ;  tell  him,  thou  hast  seen 
How  far  the  lust  of  empire  is  below 
A  free-born  mind  :  and  tell  him,  to  behold 
A  tyrant  humbled,  and  by  virtuous  death 
To  seal  my  country's  freedom,  i&  a  good 
Surpassing  all  his  boasted  pow'r  can  give. 


§  126.     Pathetic  Farewell  of  Leonidas  to  his 
Wife  and  Family. 

I  SEE,  I  feel  thy  anguish,  nor  my  soul 
Has  ever  known  the  prevalence  of  love. 
E'er  prov'd  a  father's  fondness,  as  this  hour  j 
Nor,  when  most  ardent  to  assert  my  fame. 
Was  once  my  heart  insensible  to  thee. 
How  had  it  stain'd  the  honors  of  my  name 
To  hesitate  a  moment,  and  suspend 
My  country's  fate,  till  shameful  life  preferr'4 
By  my  inglorious  colleague  left  no  choice. 
But  what  in  me  were  infamy  to  shun. 
Not  virtue  to  accept !  Then  deem  no  more 
That,  of  my  love  regardless,  or  thy  tears, 
I  haste  uncall'd  to  death.     The  voice  of  fate. 
The  gods,  my  fame,  my  country,  bid  me  bleed. 

0  thou  dear  mourner !  wherefore  streams  afresh 
That  flood  of  woe?  Why  heaves  with  sigh* 

renew'd 
That  tender  breast?  Leonidas  must  fall. 
Alas  !  far  heavier  misery  impends 
O'er  thee  and  these,  if  soften'd  by  thy  tears 

1  shaHiefully  refuse  to  yield  that  breath. 
Which  justice,  glory,  Hberty,  and  Heaven 
Claim  for  my  country,  for  my  sons,  and  thee. 
Think  on  my  long  unalter'd  love.     Reflect     ' 
On  my  paternal  fondness.     Has  my  heart 
E'er  known  a  pause  of  love,  or  pious  care  ? 
Now  shall  that  care,  that  tenderness,  be  prov'd 
Most  warm  and  faithful..    When  ^y  husband 

dies 
For  Laccdaemon's  safety,  thou  wilt  share. 
Thou  and  thy  children,  the  diffusive  gocd. 

3  C  2  Should 
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Should  T,  thus  singled  from  the  rest  of  men  j 
Alone  intrusted  by  th'  immortal  gods 
With  povv'r  to  save  a  people  ;  should  my  soul 
Desert  that  sacred  cause,  thee  too  I  yield 
To  sorrow  and  to  shame  :  for  thou  must  weep 
With  Lacedoemon,  must  with  her  sustain 
Thy  painful  portion  of  oppression's  weight. 
Thy  sons  Ijehold  now  worthy  of  their  names. 
And   Spartan    birth.      Their  growing  bloom 

must  pine 
In  shame  and  bondage,  and  their  youthful  hearts 
Beat  at  the  sound  of  liberty  no  more. 
On  their  own  virtue  and  their  father's  fame 
When  he  the  Spartan  freedom  hath  confirm'd. 
Before  the  world  illustrious  shall  they  rise, 
Their  country's  bulwark  and  their  mother's  joy. 
Here  paus'd  the  patriot.     With  religious  awe 
C/CC  Grief  heard  the  voice  of  virtue.     No  complaint 
The  solemn  silence  broke.      Tears  ceas'd  to 

flow : 
Ceas'd  for  a  moment ;  soon  again  to  stream. 
For  now  in  arms  before  the  palace  rang'd, 
His  brave  companions  of  the  war  demand 
Their  leader's  presence;    then   her  griefs  re- 

,     new'd, 
Too  great  for  utt' ranee,  intercept  her  sighs, 
And  freeze  each  accent  on  her  falt'ring  tongue. 
In  speechless  anguish  on  the  hero's  breast 
Slie  sinks.     On  ev'ry  side  his  children  press. 
Hang  on  his  knees,  and  kiss  his  honor  d  hand. 
His  soul  no  longex  struggles  to  confine 
Its  strong    compunction.     Down    tl^    hero's 

cheek, 
3>oxvn  flows  the  manly  sorrow.     Great  in  wpe, 
A  mid  his  children,  who  enclose  him  round, 
tie  stands  indulging  tenderness  and  love 
In  graceful  tears,  when  thus,  with  lifted  eye«, 
Address'd  to  Heaven  ;  Thou  ever-living  Pow'r, 
l.oOk  down  propitious,  sire  of  gods  and  men  I 
And  to  this  faithful  woman,  wnose  desert 
May  claim  thy  favor,  grant  the  hours  of  peace. 
And  thou,  my  great  forefather,  son  of  Jove, 
O  Hercules,  neglect  not  these  thy  race  ! 
But  since  that  spirit  1  from  thee  derive, 
>«  ow  bears  me  from  them  to  resistless  fate. 
Do  thou  support  their  virtue !  Be  they  taught, 
V   Like  thee,  with  glorious  labor  life  to  grace, 
And  from  their  talher  let  them  learn  to  die  ! 


§127.     Character!!  of  Tfirilazus  and  Ariana, 

Amid  the  van  of  Persia  was  a  youth 
Nam'd  Teribazus,  not  for  golden  stores. 
Not  for  wide  pastures  traversM  o'er  with  herds, 
With  bleating  thousands,   or  with  bounding 

steeds, 
Nor  yet  for  pow'r,  nor  splendid  honors  fam'd. 
Rich  was  his  mind  in  ev'ry  art  divine. 
And  through  the  patiis  of  science  had  he  waik'd 
The  votary  of  wisdom.     In  the  years 
When  tender*  down  invests  the  ruddy  cheek. 
He  with  the  Magi  turn'd  the  hallow'd  page 
Of  Zoroaster ;  then  his  tow'ring  soul 
High  on  the  plumes  af  contemplatiion  soar'd, 
Aod  from  the  lofty  Babylonian  faac 


With    l^arn'd    Chaldeans    trac'd    the    mystic 

sphere. 
There  niunber'd  o'er  the  vivid  fires  that  gleant 
Upon  the  dusky  bosom  of  the  night. 
Nor  on  the  sand?  of  Ganges  were  unheard 
The  Indian  sages  from  sccjuester'd  bow'rs. 
While,  as  attention  wonder  d,  they  disclos'd 
The  pow'rs  of  nature;  whether  in  the  woods. 
The  fruitful  glebe  or  flow' r,  or  healing  plant. 
The  limpid  waters,  or  the  ambient  air. 
Or  in  the  purer  element  of  fire. 
The  fertile  plains  where  great  Scsostris  rcign'd, 
Mysterious  Egypt,  next  the  youth  survey'd. 
From  Elephantis,  where  impetuous  Nile 
Precipitiites  his  waters  to  the  sea. 
Which  far  below  receives  the  sevenfold  stream. 
Thence  o'er  th'   Ionic  coast  he  stray'd  ;    nor 

pass'd 
Miletus  by,  which  once  enraptur'd  heard 
The  tongue  of  Thales  ;  nor  rriene's  walls. 
Where  wisdom  dwelt  with  Bias ;  nor  the  seat 
Of  Piltacus,  along  the  Lesbian  shore. 
Here  too  melodious  numbers  charm'd  his  ears. 
Which  flow'd  from  Orpheus,  and  ]Musa?us  old. 
And  thee,  O  father  of  inunortal  verse  : 
Ma^onides,  whoso  strains  through  every  age 
Time  with  his  owa  eternal  lips  shall  sing. 
Back  to  his  native  Susa  then  he  turn'd 
His  wund'ring  steps.     His  merit  soon  was  dear 
i  o  llvperanthes,  generous  and  good ; 
And  Ariana,  from  Darius  sprung 
Witli  Hyperanthes,  of  th'  imperial  race 
Wliich  nd'd  th'  extent  of  Asia,  in  disdain 
Of  all  her  greatness,  oft  an  humble  ear 
To  him  would  bend,  and  listen  to  his  roice. 
Her  charms,  her  mind,  her  virtue  lie  explor'd 
Admirhig.     Soon  was  admination  chang  d 
To  love,  nor  lov'd  he  sooner  than  despair'd. 
But  unreveal'd  and  silent  was  his  pain ; 
Nor  yet  in  solitary  shades  he  roam'd. 
Nor  shunn'd  resort ;  but  o'er  his  sorrows  cast 
A  sickly  dawn  of  gladness,  and  in  smiles 
ConccaVd  his  anguish  ;  while  the  secret  flame 
Rag'd  in  his  bosom,  and  his  peace  consumd. 


§128.     Ariana  and  Polydorus  come  iy  NigfU 
into  the  Persian  Cujnp, 

Ix  sable  pomp,  with  all  her  starry  train. 
The  night  resum'd  hvjr  throne.    Recuil'd  from 

1  war. 

Her  long  protracted  labors  Greece  forgets, 
Dissoiv'd  m  silent  slumber  ;  all  but  those, ' 
Who  >i»atch'd  th'  uncertain  perils  of  the  dark. 
An  hundred  warriors  ;  Agis  was  their  chief. 
High  on  the  wall  intent  the  hero  sat. 
As  o'er  the  surface  of  the  tranquil  main 
Along  its  undulating  breast  the  wind 
The  various  din  of  Asia's  host  convey'd. 
In  one  deep  murmur  swelling  in  his  ear  : 
When,  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  dow;i  the 

pass 
Alarm'd,  he  calls  aloud  :  What  feet  are  those. 
Which  beat  the  echoing  pavement  of  the  rock  ? 
With  speed  reply,  nor  tempt  your  instant  fate. 
He  said :  and  thus  return  d  a  voice  unknown 

Nc'i 
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Not  with  the  feet  of  enemies  \ve  come. 
But  crave  admittance  with  a  friendly  tongue. 

The  Spartan  answers:  Thro'  the  midnight 

shade  [broad  ? 

What  purpp-se  draws  your  wvid'ring  steps  a- 

To  whom  the  stranger.     We  are  friends  to 
Greece,  * 

And  to  the  presence  of  the  Spartan  Hing 
Admission  we  implore.     The  cautious  chief 
Of  I.aced«mon  hesitates  again  : 
When  thus,  with  accents  musically  sweet, 
A  tender  voice  his  wond'ring  ear  allur'd  : 

O  gen'rous  Grecian,  listen  to  the  pray'r 
Of  one  distress'd !  whom  grief  alone  hath  led 
in  this  dark  hour  to  these  victorious  tents, 
A  wretched  woman,  innocent  of  fraud. 

The  Greek  descending  thro'  th'  unfolded  gates 
Upheld  a  flaming  brand.     One  first  appear'd 
In  servile  garb  attir'd  ;  but  near  his  side 
A  woman  graceful  and  majestic  stood  ; 
Not  w-ith  an  aspect  rivalling  tlie  pow'r 
Of  fatal  Helen,  or  the  wanton  charms 
Of  love's  soft  queen  ;  but  such  as  far  excell'd 
Whate'er  the  lily  blending  with  the  rose 
Paints  on  the  cheek  of  beauty,  soon  to  fade  ; 
Such  as  express'd  a  mind  which  wisdom  rul'd. 
And  sweetness  temper'd,  virtue's  purest  light 
Illimiiriing  the  countenance  divine  j 
Yet  could    not  sooth    remorseless   fate,    nor 

teach 
Malignant  fortune  to  revere  the  good  ; 
Which    oft   with   anguish   leuds  the  spotless 

heart, 
Ar^d  oft  associates  wisdom  Avith  despair. 
In  courteous  phrase  began  the  chief  humane  : 

Exalted  fair,  who  (hus  adorn'st  the  night. 
Forbear  to  blame  the  vigilance  of  war. 
And  to  the  laws  of  rigid  Mars  impute 
That  I  thus  long  unwilling  have  delay'd 
Before  the  great  Leonidas  to  place 
This  your  apparent  dignity  and  worth. 

He  spake  ;  and  gently  to  the  lofty  tent 
Of  Sparta's  king  the  lovely  stranger  guides. 
At  Agis'  summons,  with  a  mantle  broad 
His  mighty  limbs  Leonidas  infolds. 
And  cjuits  his  couch.     In  wonder  he  sur^'eys 
Th'    illustrious    virgin,    whom    his    presence 

aw'd : 
Her  eye  submissive  to  the  ground  inclin'd 
With  veneration  of  the  god-like  man. 
But  soon  his   voice   her    anxious    dread    dis- 

pell'd. 
Benevolent  and  hospitable  thus  : 

Thy  form  alone,  thus  amiable  and  great. 
Thy  mind  delineates,  and  from  all  couunands 
Supreme  regard.     Relate,  thou  noble  dame. 
By  what  relentless  destiny  compcll'd. 
Thy  tender  feet  the  paths  of  darkness  tread  : 
Renearse    th'    afflictions    whence    thy    virtue 
mourns. 

On  her  wan  cheek  a  sudden  blush  arose. 
Like  day's  first  dawn  upon  the  twilight  pale. 
And,  wrapt  in^  grief,    these   words   a  passage 
broke : 

If  to  be  most  unhappy,  and  to  know 
That  hope  is  irreco\cralJly  fled  ; 
If  to  be  great  and  wretched,  may  deserve 


Commiseration  from  the  good,  behold. 
Thou  glorious  leader  of  unconcjucr'd  bands. 
Behold,  descended  from  Darius'  loins, 
Th'  utHicted  Ariana,  and  my  pray'r 
Accept  with  pity,  nor  my  tears  disdain  ! 
First,  that  I  lov'd  the  best  of  himian  race. 
By  nature's  hand  with  ev'ry  virtue  form'd. 
Heroic,  wise,  adorn'd  with  ev'ry  art. 
Of  shame  unconscious  does  my  heart  reveal. 
This  day  in  Grecian  arms  conspicuous  clad 
He  fought,  he  fell !  A  passion  long  couct-ard 
For  me,  alas  1  Ayithin  my  brother's  arms 
His  dving  breath  resigning,  he  disclos'd. 

Oh  1  will  stay  my  sorrows  !  will  forbid 

My  eyes  to  stream  before  thee,  and  my  heart,   ' 
Thus  full  of  anguish,  will  from  sighs  restrain ! 
For  why  should  thy  humanity  be  griev'd 
W'ith  my  distress,  and  learn  from  me  to  mourqi 
The  lot  of  mitvire,  doom'd  to  care  and  pain  ! 
Hear  then,  O  king,  and  grant  my  sole  request. 
To  seek  his  body  in  the  heaps  ot  slain. 

Thus  to  the  Spartan  sued  the  regal  maid. 
Resembling  Ceres  in  majestic  woe, 
When  supplicant  at  Jove's  resplendent  throne. 
From  dreary  Pluto,  and  th'  infernal  gloom. 
Her  lov'd  and  lost  Pro^rpina  she  sought. 
Fix'd   on    the   weeping   queen  with  steadfast 

eyes, 
Laconia's  chief  these  tender  thoughts  recall'd  :  r 

Such  are  thv  sorrows,  O  for  ever  dear  1 
Who  now  at  Laceda^mon  dost  deplore 
My  everlasting  absence! — then  inclin'd 
His  head,  and  sigh'd ;  nor  yet  forgot  to  charge 
His  friend,  the  gentle  Agis,  through  the  straits 
The  Persian  princess  to  attend  and  aid. 
\\  ith  careful  steps  they  seek  her  lover's  corse. 
The  Greeks   remember'd,  where    by  fate   re- 
press'd 
His  arm  first  ceas'd  to  mow  their  legions  down : 
And  from  beneath  a  mass  of  Persian  slain 
Soon  drew  the  hero,  by  his  armor  known. 
To  Agis'  high  pavilion  they  resort. 
Now,  Ariana,  what  transcending  pangs 
Thy  soul  involv'd!    what  horror    clasp'd  thy 

heart  1 
But  love  grew  mightiest  j  and   her  beauteous 

limbs 
On  the  cold  breast  of  Teribazus,  tlirew 
The  grief-distracted  maid.     The  clotted  gore 
Deform'd  her  snowy  bosom.     O'ei;  his  wounds 
Loose  flow'd  her  hair,  and  bubbling  from  her 

eyes 
Impetuous'sorrow  lav'd  the  purple  clay. 
When  forth  in  groans  her  lamentations  broke  : 

O  torn  for  ever  from  n)y  weeping  eyes  I 
Thou,  who  despairing  to  obtain  her  heart. 
Who   then   most  lov'd  thee,  didst  untimely 

vicld 
Thy  life  to  fate's  inevitable  dart 
I'or  her  who  now  in  agony  Unfolds 
Her  tender  bosom,  and  repeats  her  vows 
To  thy  deaf  ear,  who  forKuy  to  her  own 
Now  clasps  thy  breast  insensible  and  cold- 
Alas!  do  those  unmoving  ghastly  orbs 
Perceive  my    gushipg   unguish  ?     Does    that 

heart. 
Which  death's  inanimating  hand  hath  chill'd^^ 
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Share  in  my  suff' rings,  and  return  my  sighs? 

O  bitter  unsurmountable  distress  ! 

Lo!  on 'thy  breast  is  Ariana  bow'd, 
Hangs  o'er  thy  face,  unites  her  cheek  to  thine. 
Not  now  to  hsten  with  enchanted  ears 
To  thy  persuasive  eloquence,  no  more 
Charm'd    with  the  wisdom    of   thy   copious 
mind ! 
She  could  no  more  :  invincible  despair 
Suppress'd  her  utt' ranee.    As  a  marble  form 
Fix'd  on  the  solemn  sepulchre,  unmov'd, 
O'er  some  dead  hero,  whom  his  country  lov'd. 
Bends  down  the  head  with  imitated  woe; 
So  paus'd  the  princess  o'er  the  breathless  clay, 
Intranc'd  in  sorrow.     On  the  dreary  wound. 
Where  Dithyrambus'  sword  was  deepest  plung'd. 
Mute  for  a  space  and  motionless  she  gazM  ; 
Then  with  a  look  iinchang'd,  nor  trembling 

hand. 
Drew  forth  a  poniard,  with  her  garment  veil'd. 
And,  sheathing  in  her  heart  th'  abhorred  steel. 
On  her  slain  lover  silent  sinks  in  death. 


§  129.      The  History  of  Por senna,  King  of 
Russia.    ^LiSLE. 
In  Russia's  frozen  clime,  some  ages  since, 
There  dwelt,  historiarjs  say,  a  worthy  prince. 
Who  to  his  people's  good'confin'd  his  care. 
And  fix'd  the  basis  of  his  empire  there ; 
Enlarg'd    their    trade,    the    liberal    arts    im- 

prov'd. 
Made  nations  happy  and  himself  belov'd  ; 
To  all  the  neighbouring  states  a  terror  grown. 
The  dear  delight,  and  glory  of  his  own. 
Not  like  those  kings  who  vainly  seek  renown 
From  countries  ruin'd,  and  from  battles  won ; 
Those  mighty  Nimrods,  who  mean  laws  de- 

sj)ise. 
Call  murder  but  a  princely  exercise  ; 
And  if  one  bloodless  sun  should  steal  away. 
Cry  out  with  Titus  they  have  lost  a  day. 
Who  to   be    more  than  men,  themselves  de- 
base 
Beneath  the  brute,  their  Maker's  form  deface, 
Raising  their  titles  by  their  God's  disgrace. 
Eike  fiime  to  bold  Erostratus  we  give. 
Who  sqorn'd  by  less  than  sacrilege  to  live ; 
On  holy  ruins  rais'd  a  lasting  name. 
And  in  the -temple's  fire  diffus'd  his  shame. 
Far  different  praise,  and  a  brighter  fame. 
The  virtues  of  the  young  Porsenna  claim ; 
For  by  that  name  the  Russian  king  was  known. 
And  sure  a  nobler  ne'er  adorn'd  a  throne  : 
In  war  he  knew  the  deathful  sword  to  wield, 
And  sought  the  thickest  dangers  of  the  field  ; 
A  bold  commander,  but  the  storm  o'erflown. 
He  seem'd  as  he  were  made  for  peiice  alone ; 
Then  was  the  golden  age  again  restored. 
Nor  less  his  justice  honor'd  than  his  sword. 
All    needless    pomp,    and    outward    grandeur 

spar'd, 
The  deeds  that  grac'd  him  were  his  only  guard. 
No  prij-ate  views  beneath  a  borrow'd  name. 
His  and  the  public  interest  were  the  same. 
In  wealth  and  pleasure  let  the  subject  live. 
But  virtue  is  the  king's  prerogative. 


Porsenna  there  without  a  ri\'al  stood. 
And  would  maintain  his  right  of  doing  good. 
Nor  did  his  person  less  attraction  wear, 
Such  majesty  and  sweetness  mingled  there  ; 
Heaven  with  uncommon  art  the  clay  retin'd> 
A  proper  mansion  for  so  fair  a  mind  ;    •      "  •' ' 
Each  look,  each  action,  bore  peculiar  grace. 
And  love  itself  was  painted  6n  his  face. 
In  peaceful  time  he  suffer'd  not  his  mind 
To  rust  in  sloth,  tho'  much  to  peace  inclin'd  j 
Nor  wanton  in  the  lap  of  pleasure  lay, 
And  lost  to  glory  loiter'd  Ufe  away  ; 
Bv;t  active  risiiig  ere  the  prime  of  day. 
Thro'  woods  and  lonely  deserts  lov'd  to  stray ; 
With  hounds  and  horns  to  wake  the  furious 

bea'r,        '  ^  '     '''•'• 
Or  rouse  the  tawiiy  Kori  froth  his  laire ; 
To  rid  the  forest  of  the  savage  brood,  :  ^ 

And  whet  his  courage  for  his  country's  good. 
One  day,  as  he  pursu'd  the  dangeroUs  Sport, 
Attended  by  the  nobles  of  his  court. 
It  chanc'd  a  beast  of  more  than  comrrionspeed 
Sprang  from  the  brake,  and  thro'  the  forest  fled. 
1  he  ardent  prince  impetuous  as  the  wind  ' 
Rush'd  on,  and  left  his  lagging  train  behind: 
Fir'd  with  the  chace>  and   full  of   youthful 

blood,       ',  '         '•    i'  '■'  [rode. 

O'er  plains  and  yklels','  and' 'Tt*6ftdland  wilds- he 
Urging  his  courser's  speed,  n<!Tt  tholight  the  day 
Now  wasted,  nor^how  intricate  the'way; 
Nor  till  the  nigh'tf  in  "dusky  clOuds  came  on,     '^ 
Restrain'd  his  pace,  or  found  hitiiself  alone; 
Missing  his  train,  he  strove  to  measure  back. 
The  road  he  'came,  but  could   not   find   the 

track ;  ;       .  i      ,  .  ■• 

Still  turning  to  the  place  he  left  before. 
And  only  lab'ring  to  be  lost  the  more, ' 
The  bugle-horn,  which  o'er  his  shoulders  hung. 
So  loud  he  winded,  that  the  forest  rung; 
In  ^ain,  no  voice  but  echo  from  the  ground, 
And  vocal  woods  made  mock'ry  of  the  sound. 
And  now  the    gath'ring    clouds    began  .to 

spread 
O'er  ths  dun  face  of  night  a  deeper  shade. 
And  the  hoarse  thunder  growling  from  afar. 
With  herald  voice  proclaim'd  th'  approaching 

war; 
Silence  a  while  ensued, — then  by  degrees 
A  hollow  wind  came  mutt'ring  thro'  the  trees. 
Sadden  the  full  fraught  sky  discharg'd  its  store  . 
Of  rain  and  rattling  hail  a  mingled  shower  ; 
The  active  lightning  ran  along  the  ground. 
The  fiery  bolts  by  fits  were  hurl'd  around. 
And  the''wide  forests  trembled  at  the  sound. '     . 
Amazement  seized  the  prince,  where  could  he 

fly,  .  .  u       ■ 

No  guide  to  lead,  no  friendly  cottage  nigh  ? 
Pensive  and  nnresolv'd  a  while  he  stood. 
Beneath  the  sbanty  covert  of  the  wood  ; 
But  drove  from  hence,  soon  sallied  forth  agaii^ 
As  chance  directed  ori  the  dreary  plain  ; 
Constrain'd  his  melancholy  way  to  take 
Thro'  many  a  loathsome  bog,  and  thorny  brake. 
Caught  in  the  thicket,  floimd'rin^  in  the  lake. 
Wet  with  the  storm,  and  wearied   with  tho 

way. 
By  hunger  yinch'd,  himself  to  beasts  a  prey; 

Nor 
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Nor  wine  to  cheer  his  heart,  nor  fire  to  burn. 
Nor  place  to  rest,  nor  prospect  to  return; 
Drooping  and  spiritless,  at  life's  despair, 
He  bade  it  pass,  not  worth  his  farther  care  ; 
WHpn  suddenly  he  spied  a  distant  light. 
That  faintly  twinkled  thro'  the  gloom  of  night, 
And  his  heart  leapt  for  joy,  and  bless'd  the  wel- 
come sight, 
Oft  times  he  doubted,  it  appear'd  so  far, 
And  hung  so  high,  'twas  nothing  but  a  star. 
Or  kindling  vapor  wand'ring  through  the  sky  ; 
But  still  press'd  on  his  steed,  still  kept  it  in  his 

eye; 
Till  much  fatigue  and  many  dangers  past. 
At  a  huge  mountain  he  arriv'd  at  last. 
There  lighting  from  his  horse,  on  hands  and 

knees 
Grop'd  out  the  darksome  road  by  slow  degrees. 
Crawling  or  clamb'ring  o'er  the  rugged  way. 
The  thunder  rolls  above,  the  tiames  around  him 

play.  ;• 

Joyful  at  length  he  gain'd  the  steepy  height. 
And  found  the  rift  whence  sprang  the  friendly 

light; 
And  here  he  stopp'd  to  rest  his  wearied  feet. 
And  weigh  the  perils  he  had  still  to  meet ; 
Unsheath'd  his  trusty  sword,  and  dealt  his  eyes 
With  caution  round  him,  to  prevent  surprise; 
Then  summon'd  all  the  forces  of  his  mind. 
And  ent'ring  boldly  cast  his  fears  behind  : 
Resolv'd  to  push  his  way,  whate'er  withstood. 
Or  bravely  perish  as  a  monarch  should. 

While  he  the  wonders  of  the  place  survey'd, 
And  through  the  various  cells  at  random  stray'd. 
In  a  dark  comer  of  the  cave  he  view'd 
Somewhat  that  in  the  shape  of  woman  stood  ; 
13ut  more  deform'd,  than  dreams  can  represent 
The  midnight  hag,  or  poet's  fancy  paint 
The  Lapland  witch,  when  she  her  broom  be- 
strides. 
And  scatters  storms  and  tempests  as  she  rides. 
She  look'd  as  nature  made  her  to  disgrace 
Her  kind,  and  cast  a  blot  on  all  the  race ; 
Her  shrivel'd  skin  with  yellow  spots  besmear'd 
Like   mouldy  records  seem'd,    her  eyes  were 

blear'd  ; 
Her  feeble  limbs  with  age  and  palsy  shook. 
Bent  was  her  body,  haggard  was  her  look. 
From  the  dark  nook  outcrept  the  filthy  crone. 
And  propt  upon  her  crutch,  came  tott'rini^  on. 
The  prince  in   civil    guise   approach'd    the 
(lame. 
Told  her  his  piteous  case,  and  whence  he  came. 
And  till  Aurora  should  the  shades  expel, 
Iinplor'd  a  lodging  in  her  friendly  cell. 
Mortal,  whoe'er  thou  art,  the  fiend  began. 
And  as  she  spake  a  deadly  horror  ran 
Thro'  all  his  frame ;  his  cheeks  the  blood  for- 
sook, 
Chatter'd  his  teeth,  his  knees  together  shook  : 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  that  with  jiresumption  rude 
Dar'st  on  our  sacred  privacy  intrude. 
And  without  licence  in  our  court  appear. 
Know,  thou'rt  the  first  that  ever  enter'd  here. 
But  since  thou  plead' st  excuse,  thou'rt  hither 

brought 
More  by  thy  fortune  than  thy  owii  default ; 


Thy  crime,  tho'  great,  an  easy  pardon  finds. 

For  mercy  ever  dwells  in  royal  minds. 

And  would  you  learn  from  whose  indulgent 

hand 
You  live,  and  in  whose  awful  presence  stand ; 
Know  farther,  thro'  yon  wide  extended  plains^ 
Great  Eolus,  the  king  of  tempests,  reigns. 
And  in  this  lofty  palace  makes  abode. 
Well  suited  to  his  state,  and  worthy  of  the  God. 
The  various  elements  his  empire  own, 
And  pay  their  humble  homage  at  his  throne ; 
And  hither  all  the  storms  and  clouds  resort. 
Proud  to  increase  the  splendor  of  his  court. 
His  queen  am  I,  frf)m  whom  the  beauteous  race 
Of  Winds  arose,  sweet  fruit  of  our  embrace  1 
She  scarce  had  ended,  when  with  wild  uproar. 
And  horrid  din,  her  sons  impetuous  pour 
Around  the  cave;  came  rushing  in  amain, 
Lybs,  Eurus,  Boreas,  all  the  boist'rous  train  ; 
x\nd  close  behind  them  on  a  whirlwind  rode 
In  clouded  majesty  the  blustring  God. 
Their  locks  a  thoiisand  ways  were  blown  about. 
Their  cheeks,  like  full-blown  bladders,  strutted 

out ; 
Their  boasting  talk  was  of  the  feats  ih'  had  done. 
Of  trees  uprooted,  and  of'towns  o'erthrowu:; 
And  when  thoy  kindly  turn'd  them  to  accost 
The  prince,  they  almost  pierc'd  him  with  their 

frost. 
The  gaping  hag  in  fix'd  attention  stood. 
And  at  the  close  of  every  tale  cried — Good  ! 
Blessing,  with  outstretch'd  arms,  each  darling 

son. 
In  due  proportion  to  the  mischief  done. 
And  where,  says  she,  ^ocs  little  Zephyr  stray? 
Know  ye,  my  sons,  your  brother's  route  to  day ; 
In  what  bold  deeds  does  he  his  hours  employ? 
Grant  heaven  no  evil  has  befall'n  my  boy-; 
Ne'er  was  he  known  to  linger  thus  before. 
Scarce  had  she  s[)oke,  when  at  the  cavern  door 
Came  lightly  tripping,  in  a  form  more  fair 
I'han  the  young  j)oet's  fond  ideas  are. 
When,  fir'd  with  love,  he  tries  his  utmost  ait 
To  paint  the  beauteous  tyrant  of  his  heart. 
A  satin  vest  his  slender  shape  confin'd, 
Embroider'd  o'er  with  flowers  of  every  kind. 
Flora's    own    work,    when   first    the  goddess 

strove 
To  win  the  little  wanderer  to  her  love. 
Of  burnish'd  silver  were,  his  sandals  made. 
Silver  his  buskins,  and  with  gems  o'erlaid  5 
A  saffron-color'd  rol)e  behindhiiu  flow'd, 
And  added  grace  and  grandeur  as  he  trod. 
His  wings  than  lilies  whiter  to  behold. 
Sprinkled  with  azure  spots,  and  streak'd  with 

So  thin  their  form,  and  of  so  light  a  kind. 
That  they  for  ever  danc'd,  and  llutter'd  in  the 

WHld. 

Around  his  temples,  with  be^omina;  air. 
In  wanton  ringlets  curl'd  his  auburn  hair. 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  negligently  spread, 
A  wreath  of  fragrant  roses  crown  d  his  head. 
Such  his  attire,  but  O  !  no  pen  can  trace. 
No  words  can  show  the  beauties  of  his  face ; 
So  kind  !  so  winning  !  so  divinely  fair. 
Eternal  youth  and  pleasure  flourish  there  j 
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There  all  the  little  loves  and  graces  meet. 
And  every ''thing  that's  soft,  and  every  thing 

that's  sv/eet. 
Thou  vagrant,  cried  the  dame,  in  angry  tone, 
Where  coulcl'st  thou  loiter  thus,  so  long  alone? 
Little  thou  car  St  what  anxious  thoughts  molest. 
What  pangs  are  laboring  in  a  mother's  breast  j 
Well  do  you  show  your  duty  by  your  haste. 
For  thou  of  all  my  sons  art  always  last. 
A  child  less  fondled  would  have  fled  more  fast. 
Sure  'tis  a  curse  on  mothers,  dooni'd  to  mourn. 
Where   best  they  love,    the  least  and  worst 

return. 
My  dear  mamma,  the  gentle  3'outh  reply'd. 
And  made  a  low  obeisance,  cease  to  chide  ; 
Nor  wound  me  with  your  words,  for  well  you 

know 
Tour  Zephyr  bears  a  part  In  all  your  woe. 
How  great  must  be  his  sorrow  then  to  learn 
That  he  himself's  the  caiise  of  your  concern! 
Nor  had  I  loiter'd  thus,  had  I  been  free. 
But  the  fair  Princess  of  Felicity 
Entreated  me  to  make  some  short  delay, 
And  ask'd  by  her,  could  I  refuse  to  stay  ? 
Surrounded  by  the  damsels  of  her  court, 
She  sought  the  shady  grove,  her  lov'd  resort ; 
Fresh  rose  the  grass,   the  flowers  were  mix'd 

between 
Like  rich  embroider}^  on  a  ground  of  green ; 
And  in  the  midst,  protected  by  the  shade, 
A  crystal  stream  in  wild  meanders  play'd  ; 
While    in    its    banks,    the   trembling    leaves 

among, 
A  thousand  little  birds  in  concert  sung : 
Close  by  a  mount  with  fragrant  shrubs  o'er- 

grown. 
On  a  cool  mossy  couch  she  laid  her  down ; 
Her  air,  her  jx)sture,  all  conspir'd  to  please. 
Her  head  upon  her  snowy  arm  at  ease 
Heclin'd,  a  studied  carelessness  express'd; 
Loose    lay  her  robe,   and  naked   heav'd    her 

breast. 
Ea^er  T  flew  to  that  delightful  place, 
And  pour'd  a  shower  of  kisses  on  her  face ; 
Now  hover'd  o'er  her  neck,  her  breast,  her  arms. 
Like   bees   o'er  flowers,   and   tasted   all  their 

charms : 
And  then  her  lips,  and  then  her  cheeks  I  tried, 
And   fann'd,    and  wanton'd  round  on  every 

side. 
O  Zephyr!  cried  the  fair,  thou  charming  boy, 
Thy  presence  only  can  create  me  joy ; 
To  me  thou  art  beyond  expression  dear. 
Nor    can   I  quit  'the   place   while   thou    art 

here. 
Excuse  my  weakness,  madam,  when  I  swear 
Such  gentle  words,  join'd  with  so  soft  an  air, 
Pronounc'd  so  sweetly  from  a  moutli  so  fair. 
Quite  ravish'd  all  my  sense,  nor  did  I  know 
'iiow  long  I  stay'd,  or  when,  or  where  to  go. 
•  Meanwhile  the  damsels,  debonair  and  gay. 
Prattled  around,  and  lau^h'd  the  time  away  : 
These  in  soft  notes  address  d  the  ravish'd  ear. 
And  warbled  out  so  sweet  'twas  heaven  to  hear ; 
And  those  in  rings,  beneath  the  green-wood 

shade, 
Danc'd  to  the  melody  their  fellows  made  j 


Some,  studious  of  themselves,  employ'd  theif 

care 
In  weaving  flowery  wreaths  to  deck  their  hair ; 
Wliile  others  to  some  fav'rile  plant  convey'd 
Refreshing  show'rs,  and  cheer 'd  its  drooping 

head :  ' 

A  joy  so  general,  spread  through  all  the  place. 
Such  satisfaction  dwelt  on  every  face, 
The  nymphs  so  kind,  so  lovely  look'd  the  queen. 
That  never  eye  beheld  a  sweeter  scene. 
Porsenna  like  a  statue  fix'd  appear'd. 
And  wrapt  in  silent  wonder,  gaz'd  and  heard. 
Much  he  admir'd  the  speech,  the  speaker  more. 
And  dwelt  on  every  word,  and  griev'd  to  find  it 

o'er. 

0  gentle  youth,  he  cried,  proceed  to  tell 

In  what  fair  country  does  this  princess  dwell; 
What  regions  unexplor'd,  what  hidden  coast. 
Can  so  much  goodness,  so  much  beauty  boast } 
To  whom  the  winged  god,  with  gracious  look, 
Nmnberlcss  sweets  diffusing  while  he  spoke. 
Thus  answer'd  kind  :  These  happy  garaens  lie 
Far  hence  remov'd,  beneath  a  milder  sky  j 
Their  name — the  Kingdom  of  Felicity. 
S^yeet  scenes  of  endless  bliss,  enchanted  ^round, 
A  soil  for  ever  sought,  but  seldom  found ; 
Though  in  the  search  all  human  kind  in  vain 
Weary  their  wits,  and  waste  their  lives  in  pain; 
In  different  parties,  different  paths  they  tread. 
As  reason  guides  them,  or  as  follies  lead ; 
These  wrangling  for  the  place  they  ne'er  shall  see. 
Debating  those,  if  such  a  place  there  be; 
But  not  the  wisest  or  the  best  can  say 
Wliere  lies  the  point,  or  majrk  the  certain  way. 
Some  few,  by  Fortune  favor'd,  for  her  sport. 
Have  sail'd  in  sight  of  this  delightful  port; 
In  thought  already  seiz'd  the  bless'd abodes. 
And  in  their  fond  delirium  rank'd  with  gods. 
Fruitless  attempt!  all  avenues  are  kept 
By  dreadful  foes,  sentry  that  never  slept. 
Here  fell  Detraction  darts  her  pois'nous  breath. 
Fraught  with  a  thousand  stings,  and  scatters 

death ; 
Short-sighted  Envy  there  maij^tains  her  post. 
And  shakes   her   flaming   brand,    and    stalks 

around  the  coast : 
These  on  the  helpless  crowd  their  fury  pour. 
Plunge  in  the  waves,  or  diash  against  the  shore. 
Teach  wretched  mortals  they  were  doom'd  to 

mourn. 
And  ne'er  must  rest  but  in  the  silent  urn.  [bear. 
But  say,  young  monarch ;  for  what  name  you 
Your  mien,  your  dress,  your  person  all  declare. 
And  though  I  seldom  fan  the  frozen^  north. 
Yet  have  I  heard  of  brave  Porsenna 's  worth  ; 
My  brother  Boreas  thro'  the  world  has  flown. 
Swelling  his  breath  to  spread   forth  your  re- 
nown ; 
Say,  would  you  choose  to  visit  this  retreat. 
And  view  the  world  where  all  these  wonders 

meet  ? 
Wish  you  some  friend  o'er  the  tempestuous  sea 
To  bear  you  safe?  behold  that  friend  in  me. 
My  active  wings  shall  all  their  force  employ. 
And  nimbly  waft  you  to  the  realms  of  joy; 
As  once,  to  gratify  the  god  of  love, 

1  bore  fair  Psyche  to  the  Cyprian  grove; 
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Or  as  Jove's  bird,  descending  from  on  high, 
Snatch'd   the  young  Trojan   trembling  to  the 

sky; 
There  perfect  bliss  thou  may'st  for  ever  share, 
'Scap  d  from  the  busy  world,  and  all  its  care ; 
There  in  the  lovely  princess  thou  wilt  tind 
A  mistress  ever  blooming,  ever  kind. 
All  ecstasy,  on  air  Porsenna  trod. 
And  to  his  bosom  strain'd  the  little  god ; 
W^ith  grateful  sentiments  his  heart  o'erflow'd. 
And  in  the  warmest  words,  millions  of  thanks 

bestow'd. 
When  Eolus  in  surly  humor  broke 
Their  strict  embrace,  and  thus  abraptly  spoke : 
Enough  of  compliment,  I  hate  the  sjx)rt 
Of  meanlcss  words :  this,  is  no  human  court ; 
Where  plain  and  honest  are  discarded  quite} 
For  the  more  modish  title  of  polite; 
Where  in  soff  speeches  hypocrites  impart 
The  venom'd  ills  that  lurk  beneath  the  heart; 
In  friendship's  holy  guise  their  guilt  improve. 
And  kindly  kill  with  specious  show  of  love. 
For  us — uiy  subjects  are  not  us'd  to  wait. 
And  waste  their  hours  to  hear  a  mortal  prate; 
They  must  abroad  before  the  rising  sun. 
And  hie  'em  to  the  seas :  there's  mischief  to  be 

done. 
Facusc  my  plainness,  sir,  but  business  stands. 
And  we  have  storms  and  shipwrecks  on  our 

hands. 
He  ended  frowning,  and  the  noisy  rout 
Each  K)  his  several  cell  went  passing  out ; 
But  Zephyr,  far  more  courteous  than  the  rest. 
To  his  own  bower  convey'd  the  royal  guest  j 
There  on  a  bed  of  roses  neatly  laid, 
Beneath  the  fragrance  of  a  myrtle  shade. 
His -limbs  to  needful  rest  the  prince  applied. 
His  sweet  companion  slumb'ring  by  his  side. 

Book  II. 

No  sooner  in  her  silver  chariot  rose 
The  ruddy  Morn,  than,  sated  with  repose. 
The  prince  add ress'd  his  host;  the  ^od  awoke. 
And  leaping  from  his  couch,  thus  kmdly  spoke: 
This  early  call,  my  lord,  that  chides  my  stay. 
Requires  my  thanks,  and  I  with  joy  obey ; 
Like  you  I  long  to  reach  the  blissful  coast. 
Hate  the  slow  night,  and  mourn  the  moments 

lost. 
The  bright  Rosinda,  loveliest  of  the  fair 
That  crowd  the  princess'  court,  demands  my 

care, 
F/en  now  with  fears  and  jealousies  o'erborn. 
Upbraids  and  call  me  cruel  and  forsworn; 
What  sweet  rewards  on  all  my  toils  attend. 
Serving  at  once  my  mistress  and  my  friend! 
Just  to  iny  love  and  to  my  duty  too. 
Well  paid  in  her,  well  pleas'd  in  pleasing  you. 
This  said,  he  led  him  to  the  cavern  gate, 
And  clasp'd  him  m  his  arms,  aiui  poia  d  liis 

weight: 
Then  balancing  his  body  here  and  there, 
Strctch'd  fortji  his  agile  wings,  and  lauach'd  in 

air; 
Swift  as  the  fiery  meteor  from  on  high 
Shoots  to  its  goalj  and  gleuuis  athwart  the  sky. 


Here  with  quick  fan  his  lab' ring  pinions  pUy, 
There  glide  at  ease  along  the  liquid  way ; 
Now  lightly  skim  the  plain  with  even  flight. 
Now  proudly  soar  above  the  mountain's  height. 

Spiteful  Detraction,  whose  envenom'd  hate 
Sports  with  the  sufferings  of   the    good  and 

great. 
Spares  not  our  prince,  but  with  opprobrious 

sneer 
Arraigns  him  of  the  heinous  sin  of  fear ; 
That  he,  so  tried  in  arms,  whose  very  name 
Infus'd  a  secret  panic  where  it  came; 
Ev'n  he,  as  high  above  the  clouds  he  flew, 
And  spied  the  mountain  less'ning  to  the  view } 
Nought  round   him   but  the  wide  expanded 

air, 
Helpless,  abandon'd  to  a  stripling's  care; 
Struck  with   the    rapid  whirl,  and  dreadful 

height, 
Confess'd  some  faint  alarm,  some  little  fright. 

The  friendly  god,  who  instantly  divin'd 
The  terrors  that  possess'd  his  fellow's  mind. 
To  calm  his.  troubled  thoughts,  and  cheat  the 

way, 
Describ'd  the  nations  that  beneath  theiti  lay; 
The  name,  the  climate,  and  the  soil's  increase. 
Their  arms  in  war,  their  governme^it  in  peace ; 
Show'd  their  domestic  arts,  their  foreign  trade. 
What  int'rest  they  pursud,  what  leagues  they 

made. 
The  sweet  discourse  so  charm'd  Porsenna's  car. 
That,  lost  in  joy,  he  had  no  time  for  fear. 
From  Scandinavia's  cold  inclement  waste. 
O'er   wide    Germania's    various    realms    they 

past; 
And  now  on  Albion's  fields  suspend  their  toil. 
And  hover  for  a  while,  and  bless  the  soil. 
O'er  the  gay  scene  the  prince  delighted  hung. 
And  ga«i'd  in  rapture,  and  forgot  his  tongue; 
Till  bursting  forth  at  length.  Behold,  cried  he, 
The  promis'd  isle,  the  land  1  long'd  to  see; 
Those  plains,  those  vales,  and  fruitful  hills  de- 
clare 
My  queen,  my  charmer  must  inhabit  there. 
Thus  rav'd  the  monarch,  and  the  gentle  guide, 
Pleas'd  with  his  error,  thus  in  smiles  replied  : 
I  must  applaud,  my  lord,  the  lucky  thought, 
Ev'n  I,  wno  knovi?  th'  original,  am  caught. 
And  doubt  my  senses,  when  I  view  the  draught. 
The  slow  ascending  hill,  the  lofty  wood 
That  mantles  o'er  its  brow ;  the  silver  flood. 
Wand' ring  in  mazes  thro'  the  flow'ry  u\ead; 
The  herd  that  in  the  plenteous  pastures  feed^ 
And  every  object,  evvry  scene  excites 
Fresh  wonder  in  my  soul,  and  fills  with  new  de- 
lights: 
Dwells  chearful  Plenty  there,  and  learned  Ea,sei 
And  art  with  nature  seems  at  strifp  to  please. 
There  Liberty,  delighttul  goddess,  reigns. 
Gladdens    each    heart,    and    gilds  the  fertile 

,    plains; 
There  iirmly  seated  may  she  ever  sii^ile. 
And  show'r  her  blessings  o'er  her  fav'rlte  isle. 
But  see,  the  rising  sun  reproves  our  stay, 
lie  said,  and  to  the  ocean  wlng'd  his  way^ 
Stretching  his  course  to  climates  then  unknown. 
Nations  ihut  swelter  in  ihf.  buliiing  ion^ ; 
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There  in  Peruvian  vales  a  moment  staid. 
And  smooth'd  his  wings  beneath  the  citron 

shade. 
Then  swift  his  oary  pinions  plied  again,,. 
Cross'd  the  new  world,  and  sought  the  southern 

main; 
Where  many  a  wet  and  weary  leao;ue  o'erpast. 
The  wish-for  paradise  appear'd  at  last. 

With  force  abated,  now  they  gently  sweep 
O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  the  shining  deep ; 
The  Dryads  hail'd  them  from  the  distant  shore, 
The  Nereids  play'd  around,  the  Tritons  swam 

before; 
While  soft  Favonius  their  arrival  greets, 
And  breathes  his  welcome  in  a  thousand  sweets. 
Nor  pale  Disease,  nor  health-consuming  Care, 
Nor  Wrath,  nor  foul  Revenge,  can  enter  there: 
Ko  Vv'jpor's  foggy  gloom  imbrowns.  the  sky. 
No  ttfinpests  rage,  no  angry  lightnings  fly ; 
But  dews  and  soft  refreshingairs  are  found. 
And  pure  etherial  azure  shines  around. 
Whate'er  the  sweet  vSaboean  Isle  can  boast. 
Or  Mecca's  plains,  or  India's  spicy  coast ; 
What  Ilybla  hills,  or  rich  (Ebalia's  fields. 
Or  flow'ry  vale  of  fam'd  Hymettus  yields ; 
Or  what  of  old  th'  Hesperian  orchard  grac'd. 
All  that  was  e'er  delicious  to  the  taste. 
Sweet  to  the.  smell,  or  lovely  to  the  view. 
Collected  there,  with  added  beauty  grew. 
High-tow'ring  to  the  heavens,  the  trees  are  seen. 
Their  bulk  immense,  their  leaf  for  ever  green ; 
So  closely  interwove,  the  tell-tale  sun 
Can  ne'er  descry  the  deeds  beneath  th  em  done. 
But  where  by  fits  the  sportive  gales  divide  * 
Their  tender  tops,  and  fan  the  leaves  aside. 
Like  a  smooth  carpet  at  their  feet  lies  spread 
The  matted  grass,  by  bubbling  fountains  fed ; 
And  on  each  bough  the  feather'd  choir  employ 
I'heir  melting  notes,  and  nought  is  heard  but 

joy. 
The  painted  flow'rs  exhale  a  rich  perfume, 
'The  fruits  are  mingled  with  eternal  bloom ; 
And  Spring  and  Autumn  hand  in  hand  appear, 
Lead  on  the  merry  months,  and  join  to  cloath 

the  year. 
Here,   o'er    the    mountain's    shaggy  summits 

pour'd, 
From  rock  to  rock  the  tumbling  torrent  roar  d; 
While  beauteous  Iris,  in  the  vale  below. 
Paints  on  the  rising  fumes  her  radiant  bow: 
Now  thro*  the  meads  the  mazy  current  stray 'd. 
Now  hid  its  wand' rings  in  the  myrtle  shade; 
Or  in  a  thousand  veins  divides  its  store. 
Visits  each  plant,  refreshes  every  flow'r; 
O'er  gems  and  golden  sands  in  murmurs  flows. 
And  sweetly  sooths  the  soul,  and  lulls  to  soft  re- 
pose. 
If  hunger  call,  no  sooner  can  the  mind 
Express  her  will  to  needful  food  inclin'd. 
But  in  some  cool  recess,  or  op'ning  j^lade. 
The  seats  are  plac'd,  the  tables  neatly  laid. 
And  instantly  convey'd  by  magic  hand. 
In  comely  rows  the  costly  dishes  stand ; 
Meats  of  all  kinds  that  nature  can  impart, 
Prcpard  in  all  the  nicest  forms  of  art. 
A  troop  of  sprightly  nymphs  array'd  in  green, 
W  ith  iiow'ry  chaplets  crown'd^come  scudding  in. 


With  fragrant  blossoms  these  adorn  the  breast. 
Those  with  officious  zeal  attend  the  guest ; 
Beneath  his  feet  the  silken  carpet  spread. 
Or  sprinkle  liquid  odors  o'er  his  head. 
Others  in  ruby  cups,  with  roses  bound 
Delightful !  deal  tne  sparkling  nectar  round ; 
Or  wea^'C  the  dance,  or  tune  the  vocal  lay ; 
The  lyres  resound,  the  merry  minstrels  play: 
Gay  health,  and  youthful  joys  o'er  spread  the 
place,  ' 

And  swell  each  heart,  and  triumph  in  each  face. 
So  when  embolden'd  by  the  vernal  air. 
The  busy  bees  to  blooming  fields  repair ; 
For  various  use  employ  their  chymic  pow'r ; 
One  culls  the  snowy  pounce,   one  sucks  the 

flow'r : 
Again  to  diff"'rent  works  returning  home. 
Some  steeve  the  honey,  some  erect  the  comb; 
All  for  the  general  good  in  concert  strive. 
And  every  soul's  in  motion,  every  limb's  alive. 

.And  now  descending  from  his  flight,  the  god 
On  the  green  turf  releas'd  his  precious  load ; 
There,  after  mutual  salutations  past, 
Aad  endless  friendship   vow'd,   they  part  in 

haste ; 
Zephyr  impatient  to  behold  his  love. 
The  prince  in  raptures  wand' ring  thro'  the  grove. 
Now  skipping  on,  and  singin^r  as  he  went. 
Now  stopping  short,  to  give  his  transports  vent. 
With  sudden  gusts  of  happiness  oppress'd. 
Or  stands  intranc'd,  or  raves  like  one  posscss'd; 
His  mind  afloat,  his  wand'ring  senses  quite 
O'ercome  with  charms,  and  ftantic  with  de- 
light; 
From  scene  to  scene  by  random  steps  convey'd. 
Admires  the  distant  views,  explores  the  secret 

shade. 
Dwells  on  each  spot,  with  eager  eye  devours 
The  woods,  the  lawns,  the  buildings,  and  the 

bow'rs ; 
New  sweets,  new  joys  at  ev'ry  glance  arise. 
And  every  turn  creates  a  fresh  surprise. 
Close  by  the  borders  of  a  rising  wood. 
In  a  green  vale  a  crystal  grotto  stood. 
And  o'er  its  sides,  beneath  a  beachen  shade. 
In  broken  falls  a  silver  fountain  play'd. 
Hither,  attracted  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
And  cool  recess,  the  pleas'd  Porsenna  came. 
And  on  the  tender  grass  reclining  chose 
To  wave  his  joys  a  while,  and  take  a  short  re- 
pose. 
The  scene  invites  him,  and  the  wanton  breeze 
That  whispers  thro'  the  vale,  the  dancing  trees. 
The  warbling  birds,  and  rills  that  gently  creep. 
All  join  their^ music  to  prolong  his  sleep. 

The  princess  to  her  morning  walk  prepar'd  ; 
The  female  troops  attend,  a  beauteous  guard. 
Array'd  in  all  her  charms  appear'd  the  fair. 
Tall  was  her  stature,  unconfin'd  her  air; 
Proportion  deck'd  her  limbs,  and  in  her  face 
Lay  love  enshrin'd ,  lay  sweet  attractive  grace, 
Temp'ring  the  awful  beams  her  eyes  convey'd. 
And  like  a  lambent  flame  around  her  play'd. 
No  foreign  aids,  by  mortal  ladies  worn. 
From  shells  and  rocks  her  artless  charms  adorn; 
For  grant  that  beauty  were  by  gems  increas'd, 
'Tis  reuder'd  more  suspected  at  the  least ; 

And 
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And  foul  defects,  that  would  escape  the  sight. 
Start  from  the  piece,  and  take  a  stronger  hght. 
Her  chesnut  hair  in  careless  rings  around 
Her  temples  wav'd,  with  pinks  and  jes'mine 

crown'd. 
And  gather'd  in  a  silken  cbrd  behind, 
Curl'd  to  the  waist,  and  floated  in  the  wind ; 
O'er  these  a  veil  of  yt^How  gauze  she  wore, 
With  emeralds  and' gold  embroider'd  o'er. 
Her  snowy  neck  half  naked  io  the  view 
Gracefully  fell ;  a  robe  of  purple  hue 
Hung  loosely  o'er  her  slender  shape,  and  tried 
To  shade  those  beauties,  that  it  could  not  hide. 

The  damsels  of  her  train  witli  mirth  and  song 
Frolic  behind,  and  lau^h  and  sport  along. 
The  birds  proclaim  their  queen  from  e\  ery  tree. 
The  beasts  run  frisking  thro'  the  groves  to  see  j 
The  l6ves,  the  pleasures,  and  the  graces?  meet 
In  antic  rounds,  and  dance  before  her  feet. 
By  whatever  fancy  led,  it  chancd  that  day  '  ' 
They  thro'  the  secret  valley  took  their  way,    '  ^ 
And  to  the  crystal  grot  advancing,  spied     i    :• ' 
The  prince  extended  by  the  fountain's  side*    ♦  5  \ 
He  look'd  as  by  some  skilful  hand  express'd 
Apollo's  youthful  form  retir'd  to  rest, 
"When  with  the  chase  fatigu  d  he  quits  the  wood 
For  Pindus'  vale,  and  Aganippe's  flood  ; 
There  sleeps  secure,  his  careless  limbs  display'd 
At  ease,  encircled  by  the  laurel  shade ; 
Beneath  his  head  his  sheaf  of  arrows  lie. 
His  bow  unbent,  hangs  negligently  by : 
The  slumb' ring  prince  might  boast  an  equal 

grace,  ^ 
So  turn'd  his  limbs,  so  beautiful  his  face. 
Waking  he  started  from  the  ground  in  haste. 
And  saw  the  beauteous  choir  around  him  plac'd  j 
Then  summoning  his  senses,  ran  to  meet 
The  queen,  and  laid  him  humbly  at  her  feet. 
Deign,  lovely  princess,  to  behold,  said  he, 
One  who  has  travelL'd  all  the  world  to  see 
Those  charms,  and  worshrp  thy  divinity; 
Accept  thy  slave,  and  with  a  gracious  smiley "  ^ 
Excuse  his  rashness,  and  reward  his  toil.  • 

Stood  motionless  the  fair,  with  mute  surprise. 
And  read  him  over  with  admiring  eyes; 
And  while  she  gaz'd,  a  pleasing  smart 
Ran  thrilling  thro'  her  veins  and  reach'd  her 

heart. 
Each  limb  she  scann'd,  consider'd  ever}'  grace. 
And  sagely  judg'd  him  of  the  phoenix  race. 
An  animal  like  this  she  ne'er  had  known. 
And  thence  concluded  there  could  be  but  one; 
The  creature  too  had  all  the  phcenix  air. 
None  but  the  phoenix  could  appear  so  fair. 
The  more  she  look'd,  the  more  she  thought  it 

true, 
And  call'd  him  by  that  name,  to  show  she  knew. 
C)  handsome  phoenix,  for  that  such  you  are 
We  know ;  your  beauty  does  your  breed  declare ; 
And  I  with  sorrow  own  thro'  all  my  coast 
•No  other  bird  can  such  perfection  boast; 
For  nature  form'd  you  single  and  alone; 
Alas !  what  pity  'tis  there  is  but  one ! 
Were  there  a  queen  so  fortunate  to  show 
An  aviary  of  charming  birds  like  you. 
What  en\'y  would  her  happiness  create 
In  all  who  saw  the  glories  of  her  state! 


The  prince  laugh'd    mwardly,  surpris'd  to 

find 
So  strange  a  speech,  so  innocent  a  minj^. 
The  compliment  indeed  did  some  offence 
To  reason,  and  a  little  wrong'd  her  sense;  . 
He  could  not  let  it  pass,  but  told  his  name. 
And  what  he  was,  and  whence,  and  why  he 

came,  - 

And  hinted  other  things  of  high  concern 
For  him  to  mention,  and  for  her  to  learn ; 
And  she'd  a  piercing  Avit,  of  wond'rous  reach 
To  comprehend  whatever  he  could  teach. 
Thus  hand  in  hand  they  to  the  palace  walk, 
Pleas'd  and  inistructed  with  each  other's  talk. 
Here  should  I  tell  the  furniture's  expense. 
And  all  the  structure's  vast  magnificence. 
Describe  the  walls  of  shining  sapphire  made. 
With  emeralds  and  pearl  the  floors  lYilaid, 
And  how  the  vaunted  canopies  unfold 
A  mimic  heaven,  and  flame  with  gems  and 

gold; 
Or  how  Felicity  regales  her  guest, 
The  wit,  the  mirth,  the  music,  and  the  feast; 
xVnd  on  each  part  bestow  the  praises  due, 
'Twould  tire  the  writer,  and  tne  reader  too. 
My  amorous  tale  a  softer  path  pursues ; 
Love  and  the  happy  pair  demand  my  muse. 

O  cou'd  her  art  in  equal  terms  express 
The  lives  they  lead,  the  pleasures  thev  possess! 
Fortune  had  ne'er  so  plenteously  before 
Bestow'd  her  gifts,  nor  can  she  lavish  more. 
'Tis  heaven  itself,  'tis  ecstasy  of  bliss. 
Uninterrupted  joy,  untir'd  excess! 
Mirth   following  mirth,  the  moments    dance 

away !  ' 

Love  claims  the  night,  and  Friendship  rules  the 

Their  tender  care  no  cold  indifference  knows; 

No  jealousies  disturb  their  sweet  repose ; 

No  sickness,  no  decay;  but  youthful  grace 

Aiid  constant  beavity  shines  in  either  face. 

Benumbing  age  may  mortal  charms  invade, 

Flow'rs  of  a  day  that  do  but  bloom  and  fade; 

Far  difterent  here,  on  them  it  only  blows 

The  lily's  white,    and    spreads    the    blushing 
rose. 

No  conquest  o'er  those  radiant  eyes  can  boast. 

They,  like    the    stars,    shine   brighter   in   its 
frost; 

Nor  fear  its  rigor,  nor  its  rule  obey ; 

All  seasons  are  the  same,  and  ev'ry  month  i«» 
May.        .     .  ; 

Alas !  how  vain  is  happiness  below ! 

Man  soon  or  late  must  have  his  share  of  woe: 

Slight  flre  his  joys,  and  fleeting  as  the  wind ; 

His  griefs  wound  home,  and  leaves  a  sting  be- 
hind; 

His  lot  distingulfih'd  from  the  brute  appears 

Less  certain  by  his  laughter  than  his  tears; 

For  ignorance  too  oft  our  pleasure  breeds. 

But  sorrow  from  the  reasoning  soul  proceeds. 
If  man  on  earth  in  endless  bliss  could  be, 

The  boon,  young  prince,  had  been  bestow'd  on 
thee ; 

Bright  shone  thy  stars,  thy  fortune  flourish'd 
fair. 

And  seem'cl  secure  beyond  the  reach  of  care; 
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And  so  might  stHJ  have  been,   but  anxious 

thought 
Has  dash'cl  thy  cup,  and  thou  must  taste  the 

draua;ht. 
It  so  bcfel,  as  on  a  certain  day 
This  happy  couple  toy'd  their  time  away. 
He  ask  u  how  many  charming  hours  had  flown 
Since  on  her  slave  her  heaven  of  beauty  shone. 
Should  I  consult  my  heart,  cried  he,  the  rate 
Were  small,  a  week  wquld  be  the  utmost  date : 
But  when  my  mind  reflects  on  actions  past. 
And  counts  Its,  joys,  tjiije  must  have  fled  more 

fast. 
Perhaps  I  might  have  said  three  months  are 

gone. 
Three  months !  replied  tlie  fai^r,  three  months 

alone? 
Kriow  that  three  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away. 
Since  at  my  feet  the  lovely  phoenix  lay. 
Three  hundred  years !  re-echo'd  back  the  prince, 
A  whole  three  hundred  years  completed  since 
I  landed  here !  O  1  whither  then  are  flown 
My  dearest  friiends,  my  subjects,  and  my  tlirone? 
How  strange,  alas!  how  alter'd  shall  1  find 
Each  earthly  thing,  each  scene  1  left  behind! 
Who  knows  me  now  ?  on  whom  shall  1  depend  ? 
To  gain  my  rights,  where  shall  I  find  a  friend? 
]Vly  crown  perhaps  may  grace  a  foreign  line, 
A  race  of  kuigs  that  know  not  me  or  mine ; 
Who  reigns  may  wish  my  death,  his  subjects 

treat 
My  claims  with  scorn,  and  call  their  prince  a 

cheat. 

0  had  my  life  been  ended  as  begun! 
My  destin'd  stage,  my  race  of  glory  run, 

1  should  have  died  well  plcas'd,  my  honord  name 
Had  liv'd,  had  flourish'd  in  the  list  of  fame. 
Reflecting  now,  my  mind  with  horror  sees 
The  sad  survey,  a  scene  of  shameful  ease, 

The  odious  blot,  the  scandal  of  my  race 
Scarce  known,  and  only  mention'd  with  dis- 
grace. 
The  fair  beheld  him  with  impatient  eye. 
And  red  with  anger  made  this  warm  reply — 
Ungrateful  man!  is  this  the  kind  return 
My  love  deserves?  and  can  you  thus  with  scorn 
lleject  what  once  you  prix  d ;  what  once  you 

swore 
Surpassed  all  charms,  and  made  e'en  glory  poor? 
What  gifts  have  1  bestow'd,  what  favors  sho>vn ! 
Made  you  partaker  of  my  bed  and  throne ; 
Three  centuries  prcierv'd  in  youthful  prime. 
Safe  from  the  rage  of  death,  and  injuries  of 

time: 
Weak  arguments !  for  glory  reigns  abov^ 
The  feeble  ties  of  gratitude  and  love. 
I  urge  them  not,  nor  would  request  your  stay. 
The  phantom  glory  calls,  and  I  obey  j 
All  other  virtues  are  regardless  cjuite. 
Sunk  and  absorb'd  in  that  suj)erior  light. 
Go  then,  barbarian,  to  thy  realms  return ; 
And  show  thyself  unworthy  my  concern ; 
Go  tell  tlie  world,  your  tender  heart  could  give 
Death  to  the  princess  by  whose  care  you  live. 
At  this  a  deadly  paie  her  cheeks  o'erspread. 
Cold  trembling  seiz'd  her  limbs,  her  spirits 
flcdj 


She  sunk  into  his  arms :  the  prince  was  mov'd. 
Felt  all  her  griefs,  for  still  he  greatly  lov'd. 
He  sigh'd,  he  wish'd  he  could  forget  his  throne. 
Confine  his  thoughts,  and  live  for  her  alone  j 
But  glory  shot  him  deep,  the  venom'd  dart 
Was  fix'd  within,  and  rankled  at  his  heart ; 
He  could  not  hide  his  wounds,  but  pin'd  away 
Like  a  sicik  flow'r,  and  languish'd  in  decay. 
Felicity  was  griev'd,  and\ could  not  bear 
A  scene  so  chang  d,  a  sight  of  so  much  care. 
She  told  him  with  a  look  of  cold  disdain. 
And  seeming  ease,  as  women  well  can  feign. 
He  might  depart  at  will:  a  milder  air 
Would  mend  his  health)  he  was  no  prisoner 

there  -y 
She  kept  him  not,  and  wish'd  he  ne'er  might  find 
Cause  to  regret  the  place  he  left  behind  ; 
Which  once  he  lov'd,  and  where  he  still  mu3t 

own 
He  had  at  least  some  little  pleasure  known, 
H  these  prophetic  words  a  while  destroy 
His  peace,  the  former  balance  is  in  joy. 
He  thank'd  her  for  her  kind   concern,   but 

chose 
To  quit  the  place,  the  rest  let  heav'n  dispose. 
For  fate,  on  mischiefs  bent,  perverts  the  will. 
And  first  infatuates  whom  it  means  to  kill. 

Aurora  now,  not  as  she  wont  to  rise. 
In  gay  attire,  ting'd  with  a  thousand  dyes. 
But  sober-sad,  in  solemn  state  appears, 
Ckul  in  a  dusky  veil,  bedew'd  with  tears. 
Thick  mantling  clouds    beneath  her  chariot 

spread, 
A  faded  wreath  hangs  drooping  from  her  head. 
The  sick'ning  sim  emits  a  feeble  ray, 
Half  drown'd  in  fogs,  and  struggling  into  day. 
Some  black  event  the  threat'ning skies  foretell: 
Porsenna  rose  to  take  his  last  farewell. 
A  curious  vest  the  mournful  princess  brought. 
An  armour  by  the  Lemnian  artist  wrought, 
A  shining  lance  with  secret  virtue  stor'd, 
x\nd  of  resistless  force  a  magic  sword ; 
Caparisons  and  gems  of  wond'rous  price. 
And  loaded  him  with  gifts  and  good  advice; 
But  chief  she  gave,  and  what  he  most  would 

need 
The  fleetest  of  her  stud,  a  flying  steed. 

The  swift  Grifippo,  said  th'  afflicted  fair, 
(Such  was  the  courser's  name)  with  speed  shall 

bear. 
And  place  you  safely  in  your  native  air,^ 
Assist  against  the  foe  with  matchless  might. 
Ravage  the  field,  and  turn  the  doubtful  fight; 
With  care  protect  you  till  the  danger  cease. 
Your  trust  m  war,  your  ornament  in  peace. 
But  this,  I  warn,  beware,  whate'er  shall  lay 
To  intercept  your  course,  or  tempt  your  stay. 
Quit  not  your  saddle,  nor  your  speed  abate. 
Till  safely  landed  at  your  palace  gate. 
On  this  alone  depends  your  weal  or  woe ; 
Such  is  the  will  of  fate,  and  so  the  gods  fore- 
show. 
He  in  the  softest  terms  repaid  her  love. 
And  vow'd  nor  age  nor  absence  should  remove 
His  constant  faith,  and  sure  she  should  not 

blame 
A  short  divorce  due  to  his  in'iv'd  fame. 

The 
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The  debt  discliarg  d,  then  should  her  soldier 
come  [home  5 

Gay  froiu  the  field,  and  flush'd  with  cout^aest, 
With  equal  ardor  her  affection  meet. 
And  lay  his  laurels  at  his  mistress'  feet. 
He  ccas'd,  and  sighing  took  a  kind  adieu ; 
Then  urg'd  his  steed  j  the  fierce  Grifippo  flew 
With  rapid  force,  outstripp'd  the  lagging  wind. 
And  left  the  blissful  shores,  and  weeping  fair 

behind  j 
Now  o'er  the  seas  pursu  d  his  airy  flight, 
Now  scour'd  the  plains,  and  climb'd  the  moun- 
tain's height.  [run 
Thus  driving  on  at  speed,  the  prince  had 
Near  half  his  course,  when,  with  the  setting 

sun 
As  through  a  lonely  lane  he  chanc'd  to  ride, 
With  rocks  and  bushes  fenc'd  on  either  side. 
He  spied  a  waggon  full  of  wings,  that  lay 
Broke  and  o'erturn'd  across  the  narrow  way  : 
The  helpless  driver  on  the  dirt)'  road 
Lay  struggling  crush'd  beneath  th'  incumbent 
Never  in  human  shape  was  seen  before     [load. 
A  wight  so  pale,  so  feeble,  and  so  poor, 
Comparisons  of  age  would  do  him  wrong. 
For  Nestor's  self  if  placVl  by  him  were  young. 
His  limbs  were  naked  all,  and  worn  so  thin, 
The  bones  seem'd  starting  through  the  parch- 
ment skin.  [weak. 
His  eyes  half  drown'd  in  rheum,  his  accents 
Bald  was  his  head,  and  f'urrow'd  was  his  cheek. 
The   conscious  steed   stopt  short  in  deadly 
fright. 
And  back   recoiling  stretch'd  his  wings    for 

flight; 
While  thus  the  wretch  with  supplicating  tone. 
And  rueful  face,  began  his  piteous  moan  ; 
And,  as  he  spake,  the  tears  ran   trickling 

down : 
O  gentle  youth,  if  pity  e'er  inclin'd 
-Thy  i^ioul  to  generous  deed,  if  e'er  thy  mind 
Was  touch'd  with  soft  distress,  extend  thy  care 
To  save  an  old  man's  life,  and  ease  the  load  I 

bear. 
So  may  propitious  heaven  your  journey  speed. 
Prolong  your  days,  and  all  your  vows  succeed. 
Movd  with  the  pray'r  the  kind  Porsenna 
staid. 
Too  nobly  minded  to  refuse  his  aid ; 
And,  prudence  yielding  to  superior  grief, 
Leapt  from  his  steed,  and  vtxn  to  his  relief; 
Remov'd   the  weight,   and  gave  the  prisoner 

breath, 
Just  choak'd  and  gasping  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Then  reach'd  his  hand,  when  lightly  with  a 

bound 
The  grizly  spectre,  vaulting  from  the  ground, 
Seiz'd  him  with  sudden  gripe  j  th'  astonish'd 

prince, 
Stood  horror-struck,  and  thoughtless  of  defence. 
O  King  of  Russia !  with  a  thund'ring  sOund 
Bellow'd  the  gastly  fiend,  at  length  thou'it 

found ; 
Receive  the  ruler  of  mankind,  and  know, 
Mv  name  is  Time,  thy  ever  dreaded  foe.      [see 
These  feet  are  founder'd  and  the  wings  you 
Worn  to  the  pinions  ill  purauit  of  thet-* 


Through  all  the  world  in  vain  for  ages  sought. 
But  fate  has  dooni'd  tiiee  now,  and  thou  art 

caught. 
Then  round  his  neck  his  arms  he  nimbly  cast. 
And  seiz'd  him  by  the  throaty  and  grasp'd  him 

fast ;  ' 

Till  forc'd  at  length  the  soul  forsook  its  seat, 
And  the  pale  breathless  corse  fell  bleeding  at  his 

fe<-t.  -  . 

Scarce  had  the  cursed  spoiler  left  his  prev. 
When,  so  it  chanc'd,  young  Zephyr  pass'd  that 

way 


Too  latei^his  presence  to  assist  his  friend, 

A  sad,  but  helpless  witness  of  his  end. 

He  chafes,  and  fans,  and  strives  in  viiin  to  cure 

His  streaming  wounds  j  the  work  was  doue  too 

sure. 
Now  lightly  with  a  solt  embrace  uprears 
The  lifeless  load,  and  bathes  it  in  his  tears ; 
Then  to  tlie  blissful  seats  with  speed  conveys, 
Aud  graceful  on  the  mossy  carpet  lays. 
With  decent  care,  close  by  the  fountain's  side 
Where  first  the  princess  had  her  phoanix  spied. 
There  with  sweet  flowers  his  lovely  limbs  he 

strevv'd, 
Aud  gave  a  parting  kiss,  and  sighs  and  tears 
bestow'd. 
To  that  sad  solitude  the  weeping  dame. 
Wild  with  her  loss,  and  swohi  with  sorrow^ 

came ; 
There  was  she  wont  to  vent  her  griefs  and 

mourn  ^•^ 

Those  dear  delights  that  must  no  more  return. 
Thither  tliat  morn  with  more  than  usual  care 
She  sped,  but  O,  what  joy  to  find  him  there  I 
As  just  arriv'd,  and  weary  with  the  way, 
Retir'd  to  soft  repose  her  hero  lay. 
Now  near  approaching  she  began  to  creep 
With  carefirt!  steps,  loath  to  disturb  his  sleep  : 
Till  quite  otifcome  with  tenderness  she  flevv 
And  round  his   neck   her  arms   in    transport 

tlirew. 
But  when  she  found  him  dead,  no  tongue  caa 

tell 
The  pangs  she  felt;  she  shriek'd,  and  swoon- 
ing fell. 
WakiuCT,  with  loud  laments  she  pierc'd  the  skies. 
And  fill'd  th'  aftrighted  forest  with  her  cries. 
That  fatal  hour  the  palace  gates  she  barr'd. 
And  fix'd  around  the  coast  a  stronger  guard  j 
Now  rare  appearing,  and  at  distance  seen. 
With  crowds  of  Black  misfortunes  plac'd  be- 
tween, 
Mischiefs  of  every  kind,  corroding  care. 
And  fears,  and  jealousies,  and  dark  despair : 
And  since  that  day  (the  wretched  world  must 
own  [known) 

These    mournful    truths    by    sad    experience 
No  mortal  e'er  enjoy'd  that  happy  dime. 
And  e\tiry  thing  on  earth  submits  to  Time, 

SONNETS,  BY~SMITH. 

§  130.     To  the  Moon. 

Queen  of  the  silver  bow  !  by  thy  pale  beam, 

Alone  and  pensive,  I  delight  to  stray. 

And  watch  thy  shadow  trembling  in  the  stream, 

1      Or  fiiaxk  the  floating  clouds  that  cross  thy  way. 

i  '  And 
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And  while  I  gaze,  thy  mild  and  placid  light 

Sheds  a  soft  calm  upon  my  troubled  breast  j 
And  oft  I  think,  fair  planet  of  the  night  I 

That  in  thy  orb  the  wretched  may  have  rest ; 
The  sufferers  of  the  earth  perhaps  may  go, 

Releas'd  by  death,  to  thy  benignant  sphere; 
And  the  sad  cliildren  of  despair  and  woe 

F'orget,  in  thee,  their  cup  of  sorrow  here. 
O  !  that  I  soon  may  reach  thy  world  serene. 
Poor  wearied  pilgrim — in  this  toiling  scene  1 


J)  131.     On  (he  I^epnrfiire  of  the  Nightingale. 
WEET  poet  of  the  woods — a  long  adieu  ! 
Farewell,  soft  minstrel  of  the  early  year  ! 
Ah  !  'twill  be  long  ere  thou  shalt  sing  anew, 
And  pour  thy  music  on  the  'night's  dull 
ear.' 
Whether  on  spring  thy  wandering  flights  await. 

Or  whether  silent  in  our  groves  you  dwell, 
The  pensive  muse  shall  own  thee  for" her  mate, 

And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  well. 
With  cautious  step  the  love-lorn  youth  shall 


lid( 


[nest. 


Thro  the  lone  brake  that  shades  thy  mossy 
And  shepherd  girls  from  eyes  profane  shall  hide 

The  gentle  bird,  who  sings  of  pity  best  : 
For  still  thy  voice  shall  soft  affections  move. 
And  still  be  dear  to  sorrow  and  to  love ! 


§  13.2.     Written  at  the  Close  of  Spring. 
The  garlands  fade  that  Spring  so  lately  wove. 
Each  simple  flow'r  which  she  had  nurs'd  in 
dew, 
Anemonies,  that  spangled  every  grove. 

The  primrose  wan,  and  hare-bell  mildly  blue. 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell. 
Or  jjiuple  orchis  variegate  the  plain. 
Till  spring  again  shall  call  forth  every  bell. 
And  dress  with  humid  hands  her  wreaths 
again. — 
Ah  !  poor  humanity  !  so  frail,  so  fair, 

Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  early  day. 
Till  tyrant  passion  and  corrosive  care 
Bid  all  thy  fairy  colours,  fade  awa\' ! 
Another   ^lay    new    buds    and   flow'rs   shall 

bring; 
Ah  !  why  has  happiness — no  second  Spring? 


§  133.     Should  the  lone  Wanderer. 
Should  the  lone  wanderer,  fainting  on  his 
way. 
Rest  for  a  moment  of  the  sultrj'  hours. 
And  tho'  his  path  thro'  thorns  and  roughness 
lay. 
Pluck  the  wild  rose,  or  woodbine's  gadding 
flow'rs ; 
Weaving  gay  wreaths,  beneath  some  sheltering 
tree, 
The  sense  of  sorrow,  he  a  while  may  lose  j 
So  have  I  sought  thy  flow'rs,  fair  Poesy  ! 

So  charm'4  my  >vay  w  ith  Friendship  and  the 
Muse. 
But  darker  grows  life's  unhappy  dny. 

Dark  with  new  clouds  of  evil  yet  to  come  ; 
Her  pencil  sickenin;?  Fancy  throws  away. 
And  weary  Hope  reclines  upoa  the  tomb; 


And  points  my  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore. 
Where  the  pale  spectre  Care  pursues  no  more. 


§134.     To  Night. 
I  LOVE  thee,  mournful  sober-suited  night. 

When  the  faint  moon,  yet  lingering  in  her 
wane. 
And  veil'd  in  clouds,  with  pale  uncertain  light 

Hangs  o'er  the  waters  of  the  restless  main. 
In  deep  depression  sunk,  th'  enfeebled  mind 

Will  to  the  deaf,  cold  elements  complain. 

And  tell  th'  embosom'd  grief,  however  vain^ 
To  sullen  surges  and  the  viewless  wind  : 
Tho'  no  repose  on  thy  dark  breast  I  find, 

I  still  enjoy  thee,  cheerless  as  thou  art ; 

For  in  thy  quiet  gloom  th'  exhasted  heart 
Is  calm,  tho'  wretched ;  hopeless,  yet  resign'd  : 
While  to  the  winds  and  waves  its  sorrows  given. 
May  reach — though  lost  on  eartli — the  ear  of 
Heaven ! 


§  135.     To  Tranquillity. 

In  this  tumultuous  sphere,  for  thee  unfit. 

How  seldom  art  thou  found — ^Tranquillity  ! 

Unless  'tis  when  with  mild  and  downcast 
eye 
By  the  low  cradles  thou  delight'st  to  sit 
Of  sleeping  infants,  watching  the  soft  breath. 

And  bidding  the  sweet  slumberers  easy  lie, 
Or  sometimes  hanging  o'er  the  bed  of  death. 

Where  the  poor  languid  sufferer  hopes  to  die. 
O  beauteous  sister  of  tlie  halcyon  peace ! 

I  sure  shall  find  thee  in  that  heavenly  scene 
Where  care    and   anguish  shall  their  power 
resign ;  [cease ; 

Where  hope   alike    and    vain    regret   shall 
And  Memory,  lost  in  happiness  serene. 
Repeat  no  more — that  misery  has  been  mine  ! 


§  136.    Written  in  the  Churchy ard  at  Middleton 
in  Sussex. 

Press'd  by  the  Moon,  mute  arbitress  of  tide5. 
While  the  loud  equinox,  its  power  combines. 

The  sea  no  more  its  swelling  surge  confines.. 
But  o'er  the  shrinking  land  sublimely  rides. 
The  wild  blast,  rising  from  the  western  cave. 

Drives  the  huge  billows  from  their  heaving 
bed; 

Tears  from  their  grassy  tombs  the  village  dead, 
And  breaks  the  silent  sabbath  of  the  grave  ! 
With  shells  and  sea-weed  mingled,  on  the  shore, 

Lol    their    bones  whiten  in    the  frequent 
wave ; 

But  vain  to  them  the  winds  and  waters  rave  ; 
They  hear  the  warring  elements  no  more  : 
While  I  am  doom'd,  by  life's  long  storm  op- 

prest. 
To  gaze  with  envy  on  their  gloomy  rest. 


§  137.   Written  at  Penthurst,  in  Autumn,  178S: 
Ye  tow'rs  sublime,  deserted  now  and  drear. 

Ye  woods,  deep  sighing  to  the  hollow  blast. 
The  musing  wanderer  loves  to  linger  near, 

WThUe  history  points  to  4II  your  glories  past  : 

And 
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And  startling  from  their  haunts  the  timid  deer. 

To  trace  the  walks  obscur'd  by  matted  fern, 
Which  Waller's   soothing  lyre  were  wont  to 
hear. 

But  where  now  clamors  the  discordant  hern  ! 
The  spoiling  hand  of  time  may  overturn 

These  lofty  battlements,  and  quite  deface 
The  fading  canvass  whence  we  love  to  learn 

Sydney's  keen  look,  and  Sacharissa's  grace  ; 
But  fame  and  beauty  still  defy  decay, 
Sav'd  by  th'  historic  page,  the  poet's  tender  lay  ! 


^  138.     Elegy. 
*  Dark  gathering  clouds  involve  the  threat- 
ening skies. 
The  sea    heaves    conscious    of  th'  inpending 

gloom. 
Deep  hollow  murmurs  from  the  cliffs  arise  ; 
They  come — the  spirits  of  the  tempest  come  ! 

O !  may  such  terrors  mark  th'  approaching 
night 

As  reign'd  on  that  these  streaming  eyes  de- 
plore ! 

Flash,  ye  red  fires  of  heaven,  with  fatal  light. 

And  with  conflicting  winds,  ye  waters,  roar ! 

Loud  and  more  loud,  ye  foaming  billows, 
burst ! 

Ye  warring  elements  more  fiercely  rave  ! 

Till  the  wide  waves  o'erwhelm  the  spot  ac- 
curst 

Where  ruthless  Avarice  finds  a  quiet  grave !' 

Thus  with  clasp'd  hands,  wild  looks,  and 
streaming  hair. 

While  shrieks  of  horror  broke  her  trembling 
speech, 

A  wretched  maid,  the  victim  of  despair, 

Survey'd  the  threatening  storm  and  desert 
beach. 

Then  to  the  tomb  where  now  the  father  slept 
Whose  rugged  nature  bad  her  sorrows  flow, 
Frantic  she  turn'd — ^and  beat  her  breast  and  wept. 
Invoking  vengeance  on  the  dust  below. 

*  Lo  !  rising  there  above  each  humble  heap, 
Yon  cypher'd  stones  his  name  and  wealth  re- 
late. 
Who  gave  his  son,  remorseless,  to  the  deep, 
While  I,  his  living  victim,  curse  my  fate. 

0  my  lost  love  !  no  tomb  is  plac'd  for  thee. 
That  may  to  strangers'  ^yes  tny  worth  impart ! 
Thou  hast  no  grave  but  in  the  stormy  sea. 
And  no  memorial  but  this  breaking  heart. 

Forth  to  the  world  a  widow'd  wanderer  driven, 

1  pour  to  winds  and  waves  th'  unheeded  tear  j 
Try  with  vain  effort  to  submit  to  heaven. 
And    fruitless    call    on    him    **  who    cannot 

hear." 

O  might  I  fondly  clasp  him  once  again, 
While  o'er  my  head  tn  infuriate  billows  pour, 
forget  in  death  this  agonizing  pain. 
And  feel  his  father's  cruelty  no  more  ! 
Part,  raging  waters  !  part,  and  show  beneath, 
In   your   dread  o»ves  liis  pale  and  mangled 
V  f©rm : 


Now,  while  the  demons  of  despair  and  death 
Ride  on  the  blast,  and  urge  the  howling  storm  I 
Lo !  by  the  lightning's  momentary  blaze, 
I  see  him  rise  the  whitening  waves  above. 
No  longer  such  as  when  in  happier  days 
He  gave  th'  enchanted  hours — ^to  me  and  love  ; 
Such  as  when  during  the  enchafed  sea, 
And  courting  dangerous  toil,  he  often  said> 
That  every  peril,  one  soft  smile  from  me. 
One  sigh  of  speechless  tenderness,  oerpaid  : 
But  dead,  disfigured,  while  between  the  roar 
Of  the  loud  waves  his  accents  pierce  mine  ear. 
And  seem  to  say — Ah,  wretch !  delay  no  more. 
But  come,  unhappy  mourner — meet  me  here. 

Yet,  powerful  fancy,  bid  the  phantom  stay. 
Still  let  me  hear  him  ! — ^"Tis  already  past ; 
Along  the  waves  his  shadow  glides  away, 
I  lose  his  voice  amid  the  deafening  blast. 

Ah!  wild  illusion,  born  of  frantic  pain  ! 
He  hears  not,  comes  not  from  his  watery  bed  j 
My  tears,  my  anguish,  my  despair  are  vain, 
Tn  insatiate  ocean  gives  not  up  its  dead. 

'Tis  not  his  voice!  Hark!  the  deep  thunders 

roll ! 
Upheaves  the  ground  ;  the  rocky  barriers  fail ; 
Approach,  ye  horrors  that  delight  my  soul. 
Despair,  and  Death,  and  Desolation,  hail  !* 

The  ocean  hears — th'  embodied  waters  come. 
Rise  o'er  the  land,  and  with  resistless  sweep 
Tear  from  its  base  the  proud  aggressor's  toHib, 
And  bear  the  injur'd  to  eternal  sleep ! 


§  139.     Eh'gi/  to  Pity.    And  jr. 

Hail,  lovely  Pow'r!  whose  bosom  heaves  the 
sigh. 
When  Fancy  paints  the  scene  of  deep  dis- 
tress ; 
Whose  tears  spontaneous  crj'stallize  the  eye. 
When  rigid  Fate  denies  the  pow'r  to  bless. 

Not  all  the  sweets  Arabia's  gales  convey 

From  flow'ry  meads,  can  with  that  sigh  com- 
pare : 
Not  dew-drops  glittering  in  the  morning  ray. 
Seem  near  so  beauteous  as  that  falling  tear. 
Devoid  of  fear,  the  fawns  around  thee  play  ; 

Emblem  of  peace,  the  dove  before  tnee  flies  ; 
No  blood-stain'd  traces   mark    thy   blameless 
way. 
Beneath  thy  feet  no  hapless  insect  dies. 
Come,  lovely  nymph !  and  range  the  mead  with 
me. 
To  spring  the   partridge  from  the  guileful 
foe. 
From  secret  snares  the  struggling  bird  to  free. 

And  stop  the  hand  uprais'd  to  give  the  blow. 
And  when  the  air  with  heat  meridian  glows. 
And  nature  droops  beneath  the  conquering 
gleam, 
Let  us,   slow  wandering   Where  the    current 
flows. 
Save  smking  flies  that  float  along  tlie  stream. 

Or 
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Or  turn  to  nobler,  greater  tasks  thy  care. 

To  me  thy  sympathetic  gifts  impart  j 
Teach  me  in  l^riendsiiip's  griefs  to  bear  a  share. 

And  justly  boast  the  generous  feeling  heart. 
Teach  me  to  sooth  the  helpless  orphan  s  grief. 

With  timely  aid  the  widow's  woe  assuage. 
To  Misery's  moving  cry  to  yield  relief. 

And  be  the  sure  resource  of  dropping  age. 

So  when  the  genial  spring  of  life  shall  fade. 
And  sinking  nature  owns  the  dread  decay, 

Some  BoiM  congenial  then  may  lend  its  aid, 
And  gild  tlie  close  of  life's  eventful  day. 


§  140.     Extract  from  a  Poem  on  his  mnn  ap- 
proaching Death,  hj  Michael  Bruce. 
Now  spring  returns ;  but  not  to  nie  returns 

The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known  : 
Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  burns. 
And  all  the  joys   of  liie  with  health  are 
flown. 

Starting  and  shiv'ring  in  th'  inconstant  wind, 
Meagre  and  pale  the  ghost  of  what  I  was, 

Bpneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclin  d. 

And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass  : 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 

No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 
Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the 
dead/ 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  that 
rest. 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  fate  j 
And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true  : 

Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  death's  dark  gate. 
And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu ! 

I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe  ; 

1  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore, 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 

Whicn  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,    ye    blooming    fields !    ye    cheerful 
plains ! 
Enough    for    me   the   churchyard's    lonely 
mound. 
Where  Melancholy  with  still  Silence  reigns. 
And  the  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless 
ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  close  of  eve, 
When  sleep  sits  dewj-  on  the  laborer's  eyes. 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave. 

And  talk  with  wisdom  where  my  Daphnis 
lies. 

There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten,  in  the  clay. 
When  death  shall  shut  these  weary  aching 


eyes. 
Rest  m  th 


e  hopes  ofan  eternal  day. 
Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  morn 
arise. 


§141.    Sunn et  to  Twilight. 

Miss  Williams. 
Meek  Twilight  1  haste  to  shroud  the  solar  ray. 
And  bring  the  hour  my,  pensive  siprit  loves  ; 
Wlien  o'er  the  hill  is  sned  a  paler  day. 
That  gives  to  stillness,  and  to  night,  tlie  groves. 


Ah  !  let  the  gay  the  roseate  morning  hail. 
When,  in  the  various  blooms  of  light  array  d. 
She  bids  fresh  beauty  live  along  the  vale. 
And  rapture  tremble'  in  the  vocal  shade  : 
Sweet  is  the  lucid  morning's  op'ning  flow'r. 
Her  coral  melodies  benignly  rise ; 
Yet  dearer  to  my  soul  the  sliadowy  hour. 
At  Avhich  her  blossoms  close,  her  music  dies  : 
For  then  mild  nature,  while  she  droops  her 

head. 
Wakes  the  soft  tear  'tis  luxur}'  to  shed. 


§  142.     Sonnet  to  Expression. 

Miss  Williams.     ' 
Expression",  child  of  soul !  I  love  to  trace 
Thy   strong  enchantments,  when  the    poet's 

lyre. 
The  nainter's  pencil,  catch  tlie  vivid  fire. 
And  beauty  wakes  for  thee  each  touching  grace! 
But  from  my  frighted  gaze  thy  form  avert. 
When  horror  chills  thy  tear,  thy  ardent  sigh. 
When  phrcnsy  rolls  in  thy  impassion'd  eye. 
Or  guilt  lives  fearful  at  thy  troubled  heart  j 
Nor  ever  let  my  shudd'ring  fancy  hear 
The  wasting  groan,  or  view  the  pallid  look 
Of  him  the  Muses  lov'd  *,  when  hope  forsook 
His  snirit,  vainly  to  the  Muses  dear— 
For  cnarm'd  with  heavenly  song,  this  bleeding 

breast 
Mourns  it  could  sliarpen  ill,  and  gives  despair 

no  rest ! 


§  143.     So7inct  to  Hope. 

Miss  Williams, 
O,  EVER  skill'd  to  wear  the  form  we  love  1 
To  bid  the  shapes  of  fear  and  grief  depart. 
Come,  gentle  Hope !  with  one  gay  smile  remove 
The  lasting  sadness  ofan  aching  heart; 
Thy  voice,  benign  enchantress  !  let  me  hear ; 
Say  that  for  me  some  pleasures  yet  shall  bloom  ! 
That   fancy's   radiance,    friendship's    precious 

tear, 
Shall    soften,    or    shall    chase,    misfortune's 

gloom. — 
But  come  not-glowing  in  the  dazzling  ray 
Which  once  with  dear  illusions  charnl'd  my 

eye ! 
O  strew  no  more,  sweet  flatterer !  on  my  way 
The  flow'rs  I  fondly  thought, too  bright  to  die. 
Visions  less  fair  will  sooth  my  pensive  breast, 
That  asks  not  happiness,  but  longs  for  rest ! 


§  144.     Sonnet  to  the  Moon. 

Miss  Williams. 
The  glittering  colours  of  the  day  are  fled*— 
Come,   melancholy  orb !    that  dwell'st  with 

night 
Come !    and  o'er  earth  thy  Hvand'ring  lustre 

shed, 
Thy  deepest  shadow  and  thy  softest  light. 
To  me  congenial  is  the  gloomy  grOvc, 
When  with  feint  rays  the  *  sloping    uplands 

shine ; 
That  gloom,  those  pensive  ray&,  alike  I  love. 
Whose  sadness  seems  in  sympathy  with  jnine  I 

*  Chatterton* 
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But  most  for  this,  pale  orb!  thy  hght  is  dear. 
For  this,  benignant  orb  !  I  hail  thee  most. 
That  while  I  pour  the  unavailing  tear. 
And  mourn  that  hope  to  me,  in  youth  is  lost! 
Thy  light  can  visionary  thoughts  impart,  - 
And  lead  the  Muse  to  sooth  a  suif'ring  heart. 


§  145.    On  the  Recovery  of  a  Lady  of  Quality 
from  the  Small-Pox.  Savage. 

Long  alov'd  fair  had  blcss'd  her  consort's  sight 
With  amorous  pride,  and  undisturb'd  delight; 
Till  Death, grown  envious,  with  repugnant  aim 
Frown  d  at  their  joys,  and  urg'd  a  tyrant's  claim. 
He  summons  each  disease  I — the  noxious  crew. 
Writhing  in  dire  distortions,  strike  his  view! 
From  various  plagues,  which  various  natures 

know, 
forth  rushes  beauty's  fear'd  ai^.d  fervent  foe. 
Fierce  to  the  fair  the  missileniischief  Hies, 
The  sanguine  streams  in  raging  ferments  r'se! 
It  drives,  ignipotent,  through  ever>'  vein. 
Hangs  on  the   heart,   and  biuiis  around   the 

brain  ! 
Now  a  chill  damp  tlie  charmer's  lustre  dims: 
Sad  o'er  her  eyes  the  livid  languor  sw  ims  ! 
Her  eyes,  that  with  a  glance  could  joy  inspire. 
Like  setting  stars,  scarce  shoot  a  glimmering 

fire. 
Here  stands  her  consort,  sore  with  anguish 

press'd. 
Grief  in  his  eye,  and  terror  in  his  breast. 
The  Paphian  Graces,  smit  with  anxious  care. 
In  silent  sorrow  weep  the  waning  fair. 
Eight  suns,  successive,  roll  their  tire  away. 
And  eight  slow  nights  see   their  deej)  shades 

decay. 
While  these  resolve,  though  mute  each  Muse 

appears. 
Each  speaking  eye  drops  eloquence  in  tears. 
On  the  ninth  noon  great  Phoebus  listening  bends. 
On  the  ninth  noon  each  voice  in  pniyer  ascends — 
Great  God  of  light,  of  song,  and  physic's  art. 
Restore  the  languid  fair,  new  soul  impart ! 
Her  beauty,  wit,  and  virtue  claim  thy  care, 
And  thine  own  bounty's  almost  rivall'd  there. 
Each  paus'd  :  the  god  assents.  Would  death 

advance  ? 
Phoebus  unseen  arrests  that  threatening  lance ! 
Down  from  his  orb  a  vivid  influence  streams. 
And  quickening  earth  imbibes  salubrious  beams ; 
Each  balmy  plant  increase  of  virtue  knows. 
And  art  inspn-'d  with  all  her  patron  glows. 
The  charmer's  opening  eye  kind  hoj)e  re^-eals. 
Kind  hope  her  consort's  breast  enlivening  feels ; 
Each  grace  revives,  each  Muse  resumes  the  lyre. 
Each  beauty  brightens  with  relumin'd  fire: 
As  health's  auspicious  pow'rs  gay  life  display. 
Death,  sullen  at  the  sight,  stalks  alow  away. 


§146.     Ode  to  Pity.         Collixs. 

O  THOU,  the  friend  of  man  assign'd, 
With  balmy  hands  his  wounds  to  bind. 

And  charm  his  frantic  woe  j 
When  first  Distress,  with  dagger  keen. 
Broke  forth  to  waste  his  destin  d  scene, 

His  wild  unsatcd  foe  1 


By  Pella's  Bard,  a  magic  name. 

By  all  the  griefs  his  thought  could  frame. 

Receive  my  humble  rite : 
Long,  Pity,  let  the  nations  view 
Thy  sky-worn  robes  of  tenderest  blue. 

And  eyes  of  dewy  light ! 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  Ilissus'  distant  side^ 

Deserted  stream,  and  mute.'* 
Wild  A  run*  too  has  heard  thy  strains. 
And  Echo,  'midst  my  native  plains. 

Been  sooth'd  by  Pity's  lute. 
There  first  the  wren  thy  myrtles  shed 
On  gentlest  Otway's  infant  head  : 

To  him  thy  cell  was  shown : 
And  while  he  smig  the  female  heart. 
With  youth's  soft  notes  unspoil'd  by  art. 

The  turtles  mix'd  their  own. 
Come,  Pity,  come,  by  fancy's  aid, 
Ev'n  now  nf\'  thoughts,  relenting  maid. 

Thy  temple's  pride  design : 
Its  southern  site,  its  truth  complete 
Shall  raise  a  wild  enthusiast  heat. 

In  all  who  view  the  shrine. 
There  Picture's  toil  shall  well  relate 
How  chance  or  hard  involving  fate. 

O'er  mortal  bliss  prevail : 
The  buskin'd  Muse  shall  near  her  stand. 
And  sighing  prompt  her  tender  hand. 

With  each  disastrous  tale. 

There  let  me  oft,  retir'd  by  day, 
In  dreams  of  passion  melt  away, 

Allow'd  with  thee  to  dwell : 
There  w;iste  the  mournful  lamp  of  night. 
Till,  Virgin,  thou  again  delight 

To  hear  a  British  shell ! 


§147.     Ode  to  Fear,         C0L1.INS. 
Thou,  to  whom  the  world  unknown 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  shown; 
"VMio  seest  appall'd  th'  unreal  scene. 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between : 

Ah,  Fear!  ah,  frantic  P'ear! 

I  see,  I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  tnee  disorder'd  fly ; 
For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear ! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fix'd  behold  ? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form. 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm. 
Or  throws  him  on  the  rigid  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep  ; 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join'd. 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accurst  the  mind: 
And  those,  the  fiends,  who  near  allied. 
O'er  nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside ; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air. 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  expos'd  and  bare : 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  fate. 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait : 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see. 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  thee? 


A  river  in  Sussex. 
3D 
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EPOOB. 

In  earliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice. 

The  grief-full  Muse    address'd    her    infant 
tongue, 
The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice. 

Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 
Yet  he,  the  Bard  *  who  first  invok'd  thy  name, 

DisdaiaVl^in  Marathon  its  pow'r  to  feel : 
For  not  alone  he  nurs'd  the  poet's  flanie. 

But  reach'd  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot's 
steel. 
But  who  is  he,  w^hom  later  garlands  grace. 

Who  left  awhile  o'er  Hybla's  dews  to  rove. 
With  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace, 

Wliere  thousand  furies    shar'd  the  baleful 
grove  ? 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil  th'  incestuous  Ouoenf 

Sigh'd  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard. 
When  once  alone  it  broke  tlie  silent  scene, 

And  he  the  wretch  of  Thebes  no  more  ap- 
pear'd. 
O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbin;^  heart, 

Thy  withering  pow'r  inspir'd  each  mournful 
line ; 
Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part. 

Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Thou,  who  such  weary  length  hast  past. 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell. 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  ? 
Or  in  some  hoUow'd  seat, 
'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat. 
Hear   drowning    seamen's    cries   in    tempests 

brought ! 
Dark  pow'r,  with  shuddcrmg  meek  submitted 

thought, 
Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old, 
\yhich  thy  awakening  bards  have  told. 
And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view 
Hold  each  strange  tide  devoutly  true. 

Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o  eraw'd. 
In  that  thrice-hallow'd  eve  abroad ; 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage  maids  believe. 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave. 
And  goblins  hiunt  from  fire,  or  fen. 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men  ! 

O  thou,  whose  spirit  most  possess'd 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare  s  breast ! 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke. 
In  thy  divine  emotion  spoke  ! 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal. 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel ; 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree  j 
And  1,  O  F'ear,  will  dwell  with  thet; ! 


§148.     Ode  to  Simpliciti/ .         Collins. 

O  THOU,  by  Nature  taught. 
To  breathe  her  genuine  thought. 
In  numbers  warmly  pure,  and  sweetly  strong: 

Who  first  on  mountains  wild. 

In  Fancy,  loveliest  child. 
Thy  babe  and  Pleasure's  nurs'd  the  pow'rs  of 
song! 

*  .EscbvltB,  t  Jocasta. 


Thou,  who  with  hermit  heart 
Disdain'st  the  wealth  of  art. 
And  gauds,  and  pageant  weeds,  and  trailing; 
pall : 
But  com'st  a  decent  maid. 
In  attic  robe  array'd, 

0  chaste,  unboastfiil  nymph,  to  thee  I  call! 
By  all  the  honey'd  store 

On  Hybla's  thymy  shore. 
By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  murmurs  dear. 

By  her  whose  love-lorn  woe. 

In  evening  musings  slow, 
Sooth'd  sweetly  sad  hleclra's  poet's  ear : 

By  old  Cephisus  deep. 

Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep 
In  warbled  wand' rings  round  thy  green  retreat, 

On  whose  enamel  I'd  side. 

When  holy  Freedom  died,  « 

No  equal  haunt  ullur'd  thy  futiue  feet. 

O  sister  meek  of  Truth, 

To  my  admiring  youth 
Thy  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse ! 

The  flow'rs  that  sweetest  breathe. 

Though  beauty  cull'd  the  wreath. 
Still  ask  thy  hand  to  range  their  order'd  hues. 

While  Rome  could  none  esteem. 

But  virtue's  patriot  theme. 
You  lov'd  her  hills,  and  led  her  laureate  band ; 

But  staid  to  sin^  alone 

To  one  distinguish'd  throne, 
And  turn'd  thy  face,  and  fled  her  alter  d  land. 

No  more,  in  hall  or  bow'r. 

The  passions  own  thy  pow'r. 
Love,  only  Love  Ijer  forceless  numbers  mean ; 

For  thou  hast  left  her  shrine. 

Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine. 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  servile  scene. 

Though  taste,  though  genius  bless 

To  some  divine  excess. 
Faint's   the  cold    work  till  thou  inspire  the 
whole ; 

What  each,  what  all  supply. 

May  court,  may  charm  our  eye, 
Thou,"^  only  thou,  canst  raise  the  meeting  souli 

Of  these  let  others  ask. 

To  aid  some  mighty  task, 

1  only  seek  to  find  thy  temperate  vale  j 
Where  oft  my  reed  mi^ht  sound 
To  maids  and-  shepherds  round,. 

And  all  thy  sons,  O  Nature,  learn  my  tale. 


§  149,     Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 
Collins 
As  one,  if,  not  w-ith  light  regard, 
I  read  aright  that  gifted  Bard, 
(Him  whose  school  above  the  rest 
Hjs  loveliest  Elfin  queen  has  bless'd). 
One,  only  one  unrivall'd  fair  X 
May  hope  the  magic  girdle  wear. 
At  solemn  tournay  hung  on  high. 
The  wish  of  each  love-darting  eye  : 
Lo !  to  each  other  nymph  in  turn  applied, 
'  As  if,  in  air  unseen,  some  hovering  hand. 
Some  chaste  and  angel-friend  to  virgin  fame. 


Fk>rirft€l.    See  Spenser,    Leg.  4. 
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With  whisper'd  spell  had  burst  the  starting- 
band. 
It  left  unblest  her  loath'd  dishonor'd  side: 
Happy,  her  hopeless  fair,  if  never 
Her  baffled  hand  with  vain  endeavour 
Had  tOLich'd  that  fatal  zone  to  licr  denied ! 
Young  Fancy  thus,  to  medivinest  name. 
To  whom,  prepar'd  and  bath'd  in  heaven. 
The  cest  of  amplest  pow'r  is  given. 
To  few  the  godlike  gift  assigns. 
To  gird  their  blest  prophetic  loins, 
And  gaze  her  vision  wild,  and  feel  unmix'd  her 

flame. 
The  band,  as  fairy  legends  say. 
Was  wove  on  that  creating  day 
W^hen  he,  who  call'd  with  thought  to  birth 
Yon  tented  sky,  this  laughing  earth. 
And  dress'd  with  springs,  and  forests  tall. 
And  pour'd  the  main  engirting  all, 
I^ong  by  the  lov'd  enthasiast  woo'd. 
Himself"  in  some  diviner  mood. 
Retiring,  sate  with  her  alone. 
And  plac'd  her  on  his  sapphire  throne. 
The  whiles,  the  vaulted  shrine  around. 
Seraphic  wires  were  heard  to  sound. 
Now  sublimcst  triumph  swelling, 
jNJ^ow  on  love  and  mercy  dwelling; 
And  she  from  out  the  veiling  cloud 
Breath'd  her  magic  notes  aloud  : 
And  thou,  thou  rich  hair'd  youth  of  morn. 
And  all  thy  subject  life  was  born. 
The  dangerous  passions  kept  aloof. 
Far  from  the  sainted  growmg  woof: 
But  near  it  sat  ecstatic  Wonder, 
l^istening  the  deep  applauding  thunder : 
And  Truth,  in  sunny  vest  array'd. 
By  whose  the  Tarsofs  eyes  were  made  j 
All  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind. 
In  braided  dance  their  murmurs  join'd. 
And  all  the  bright  uncounted  pow'rs. 
Who  feed  on  heaven's  ambrosial  flow'rs. 
Where  is  the  Bard  whose  soul  can  now 
Its  high  presuming  hopes  avow? 
Where  he  who  thmks,  with  rapture  blind. 
This  hallow'd  work  for  him  design  d? 
High  on  some  cliff  to  heaven  up-pil'd. 
Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild. 
Where  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep. 
Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  vallies  deep. 
And  holy  Genii  guard  the  rock. 
Its  glooms  embrown,  its  springs  unlock; 
While  on  its  rich  ambitious  head 
An  Eden,  like  his  own,  lies  spread, 
,    I  view  that  oak,  the  fancied  glades  among, 

By  which  a  Milton  layj  his  evening  ear, 
;   From  many  a  cloud  that  droop  d  ethereal  dew, 
j  Nigh  spher'd  in  heaven  its  native  strains  could 
I  near : 

On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reach'd  was 
hung: 
Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting. 
From  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreating, 
•   With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  aspiring  tongue, 
Mv  trembling  feet  his  guidmg  steps  pursue  j 
In  vain — such  bliss  to  one  alone 
Of  all  the  sons  of  soul  was  known. 


And  Heaven  and  Fancy,  kindred  pow'rs. 
Have  now  o'erturn'd  tli'  inspiring  bow'rs, 
Or  curtain'd  close  such  scene  from  every  future 
view. 


§  150.     Ode. 


Written  in  the  year  1746. 
Collins. 


How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
Bv  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  jfingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  h^illow'd  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 
By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay^ 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 


§151.    Ode  to  Mercy.        Collins. 

STROPHE. 

O  THOU,  who  sitt'st  a  smiling  bride 
By  Valor's  arm'd  and  awful  side. 
Gentlest  of  sky-born  forms,  and  best  ador'd  : 

Who  oft  with  songs,  divine  to  hear, 

Winn'st  from  his  fatal  grasp  the  spear. 
And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowers  his  bloodless 
sword ! 

Thou  who,  amidst  the  deathful  field. 

By  godlike  chiefs  alone  beheld. 
Oft  with  thy  bosom  bare  art  found. 
Pleading  for  him  the  youth  who  sinks  to  ground; 

See,  Mercy,  see,  with  pure  and  loaded  hands. 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands. 
And  decks  thy  altar  still,  though  pierc'd  witli 
many  a  wound  1 

ANTISTROPHE. 

When  he  whom  ev'n  our  joys  provoke. 

The  fiend  of  Nature,  join'd  nis  yoke. 
And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  his  prey; 

Thy  form,  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

O'ertook  him  on  his  blasted  roarl. 
And  stopp  d  his  wheels,  and  look'd  his  rage 
away. 

I  see  recoil'd  his  sable  steeds, 

That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds ; 
Thy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own, 
O  Maid,  for  all  thy  love  to  I^ritain  shown. 

Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  tow'r. 

To  thee  we  build  a  roseate  bow'r. 
Thou,  thou  shah  rule  our  queen,  and  share  our 
monarch's  throne. 


§  152.     Ode  to  Liberty.  CoLLiNi 

STROPHE. 

Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 
And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life 
3D2 
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The  youths  whose  locks  divinely  spreading. 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virt\ie  shedding, 

Applauding  Freedom  lov'd  of  old  to  view  ! 
What  new  AIccus,  fanoy-blest, 
Shall  sing  the  sword  in  myrtles  dreU, 

At  Wisdom's  shrine  awhile  its  flame  conceal- 
ing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renown'd  ?) 

Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round  reveal- 
ing, [wound  ! 
It  leajp'd  inglorj/^  forth,  and  dealt  her  prompted 
O  goddess,  in  that  feeling  hour. 

When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  ears. 
Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  pow'r 

E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell. 
How  Rome,  before  thy  face. 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-statue,  fell, 
Push'd  by  a  wild  and  artless  race. 
From  off  its  wide  ambitions  base. 
When  Time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke. 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke,  [grace. 

And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  frag- 
ments broke. 

EPODE. 

Yet,  ev'n  where'er  the  least  appear'd, 
Th'  admiring  world  thy  hand  revcr'd ; 
Still,  'midst \he  scatter  d  states  around, 
Sonae  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found : 
They  saw,  by  what  escap'd  the  storm. 
How  wond'rous  rose  her  perfect  form  j 
How  in  the  great,  the  labor'd  whole. 
Each  mighty  master  pour'd  his  soul ; 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  art, 
Beneath  her  vines  preserved  a  part, 
I'ill  they  whom  science  lov'd  to  name 
(O  who  could  fear  it?)  quench'd  her  flame; 
And,  lo,  an  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade ! 
See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme, 
Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem. 
Strike,  louder  strike,  th'  ennobling  strings 
To  those  whose  merchant  sons  were  kings  ; 
To  him  who,  deck'd  with  pearly  pride. 
In  Adria  weds  his  green-hair'd  bride  : 
Hail,  port  of  glory,  wealth,  and  pleasure. 
Ne'er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  measure  j 


Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate 
To  sad  Lignria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no !  more  plcas'd  thy  haunts  I  seek 
On  wild  Helvetia's  mountains  bkak, 
(Where  when  the  favor'd  of  thy  choice. 
The  daring  archer,  heard  thy  voice  ; 
Forth  from  his  eyrie  rous'd  in  dread. 
The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled  :) 
Or  dwell  in  willow'd  meads  more  near. 
With  those  *  to  whonr  thy  stork  is  dear ; 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruis'd  ; 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refus'd  ! 
The  magic  works,  thou  feel'st  the  strains. 
One  holier  name  alone  remains  : 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail. 
Hail,  Nymph,  ador'd  by  Britain,  haill 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought. 
The  works  the  wizard  time  has  wrought. 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  story. 
Saw  Britain  link'd  to  his  now  adverse  strand  f , 
No  sea  between,  nor  cliff  sublime  and  hoary. 
He  pass'd  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our 
land. 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say. 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way, 
Where  Orcas   howls,   his  wolfish  mountains 
rounding ; 
Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  'gan  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  ev'n  nature's  self  confound- 

W  ithering  her  giant  sons,  with  strange  uiv 

couth  surprise. 
This  plllar'd  earth,  so  firm  and  wide. 
By  winds  and  inward  labors  torn, 
In  thunders  dread  was  push'd  aside. 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne 
And  see  like  gems  her  laughing  train. 

The  little  isles  on  every  side — 
Mona  J,  once  hid  from  those  who  search'd  the 
main. 
Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide, 
And  ^Mght,  who  checks  the  western  tide — 
For  thee   consenting   heaven   has  each  be- 
stow'd, 
A  fair  attendant  0fi  her  sovereign  pride  ; 

To  thee  this  blest  divorce  she  ow'd. 
For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  lo\'d,  thy  last 
abode. 


*  The  Dutch  :  among  whom  therr  are  very  severe  penalties  for  those  who  are  convicted  of  killing  this  bird. 
Tliey  are  kept  tame  in  almost  all  their  towns,  and  particularly  at  the  Hague,  of  the  arms  of  which  they  make  a  part. 
The  common  people  of  Holland  are  said  to  entertain  a  superstitious  sentiment,  that  if  the  whole  species  of  uiea 
should  hecome  extinct,  they  should  lose  their  liberties.' 

f  This  tradition  is  mentioned  by  several  of  our  old  historians.  Some  nituralists  too  have  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port the  probability  of  the  tact,  by  arguments  drawn  from  tlie  coi  respondent  disposition  of  the  two  opposite  coasts. 
1  do  not  remernber  that  any  poetical  use  has  been  hitherto  made  of  it. 

+  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  a  Mermaid  becoming  enamoured  of  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  took  the  opportunity  of  meetir.g  him  one  day  as  he  walked  on  the  shore,  and  opened  her  passion  to  him, 
but  was  received  with  a  coldness,  occasioned  by  his  honor  and  surprise  at  her  appearance.  This,  however,  was  so 
misconstrued  by  the  sea-lady,  that,  in  revenge  for  his  treatment  of  her,  she  punished  the  whole  island,  by  coverinff 
it  with  a  mist;  so  that  all  who  attempted  lo  carry  on  any  commerce  Avith  it,  tither  iie\cr  arrived  at  it,  but  wandered 
up  and  down  the  sea,  or  weje  on  «  sudden  wrecked  upon  iti  cliffs. 
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SECOND    EPODE. 

Then  too,  'tis  said,  an  hoar)'  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  navel  of  our  isle. 
Thy  shrine  in  some  religious  wood, 
O  soul-enforcing  Goddess,  stood  ! 
There  oft  the  painted  natives'  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet : 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward-rolls,  to  find  its  place  , 
Whether  the  ficry-tressy  Dane, 
Or  Rojnan's  self  o  erturn'd  the  fane. 
Or  in  what  heaven-left  age  it  fell, 
'Twere  hard  for  modern  song  to  tell. 
Yet  still,  if  truth  those  beams  infuse. 
Which  guide  at  once  and  charm  the  Muse, 
Bevond  yon  hraidal  cloud  that  lie. 
Paving  the  light  embroider'd  sky. 
Amidst  the  light  pavilion'd  plains. 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blest. 
Or  bowers  by  Spring  or  Hebe  drest. 
The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  story. 
In  warlike  weeds,  retir'd  in  glory. 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  th'  immortal  string. 

How  may  the  poet  now  >uifold 
W^hat  never  tongue  or  numbers  told  ? 
How  learn,  delighted  and  amaz'd, 
A^Hiat  hands  unknown  that  fabric  rais'd  ? 
Ev'n  now,  before  his  favour'd  eyes. 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise  ! 
Yet  Grecias  graceful  orders  join. 
Majestic,  through  the  mix'd  design  j 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose 
Each  sphere-found  gem  of  richest  hues  : 
W^hate'er  heaven's  purer  mould  contains. 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins  j 
There  on  the  wall  the  Patriot's  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight. 
And  grav'd  with  some  prophetic  rage 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  every  age. 

Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  band. 
That  near  her  inmost  alUir  stand  ! 
Now  soothe  her,  to  her  blissful  train 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain- 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
Ev'n  Ano;er's  bloocl-shot  eyes  in  sleep  : 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm. 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravag'd  shore  : 
Our  youths,  enamour'd  of  the  fair. 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair  5 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound. 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around — 
O  how  supremely  art  thou  blest  I 
Thou,  Lady,  thou  sbalt  rule  the  west. 


§  U)3.  Ode  to  a  Ladij  on  the  Death  of  Colo- 
nel Charles  Boss,  in  the  Action  at  Fontenoy. 
JVritten  in  May,  1745.  CoLUNS. 

While  lost  to  all  his  former  mirth, 
Britannia's  Genius  bends  to  earth. 


And  mourns  the  fotal  day  ; 
While  stuin'd  with  blood  he  strives  to  tear 
Unseemly  from  his  sea-green  hair 

The  wreaths  of  cheerful  May ; 

The  thoughts  which  musing  pity  pays. 
And  fond  remembrance  loves  to  raise. 

Your  faithful  hours  attend  : 
Still  Fancy,  to  herself  unkind. 
Awakes  to  grief  the  soften'd  mind. 

And  points  the  bleeding  friend. 

By  rapid  Scheld's  descending  wave. 
His  country's  vows  shall  bless  the  grave, 

AVhere'er  the  youth  is  laid  : 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  hind 
With  every  sweetest  turf  shall  bind. 

And  Peace  protect  the  shade. 

O'er  him,  whose  doom  thy  virtues  grieve. 
Aerial  forms  shall  sit  at  eve. 

And  bend  the  pensive  head  ; 
And,  fallen  to  save  his  injur'd  land. 
Imperial  Honor's  awful  hand 

Shall  point  his  lonely  bed  ! 

The  warlike  dead  of  every  age. 
Who  fill  the  fair  recording  page. 

Shall  leave  the  sainted  rest  j 
And,  half-reclining  on  his  spear. 
Each  wond'ring  chief  by  turns  appear. 

To  hail  the  blooming  guest. 

Old  Edward's  sons,  imknown  to  yield. 
Shall  crowd  from  Cressy's  laurefd  field. 

And  gaze  with  fix'd  delight : 
Again  for  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel. 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steal. 

And  with  the  avenging  fight. 

Bat,  lo !  where  sunk  in  deep  despair. 
Her  garments  torn,  her  bosom  bare. 

Impatient  Freedom  lies! 
Her  matted  tresses  madly  spread. 
To  every  sod  which  wraps  pic  dead 

She  turns  her  joyless  eyes. 

Ne'er  shall  she  leave  that  lowly  ground, 
Till  notes  of  triumph  bursting  round 

Proclaim  her  reign  rcstor'd  : 
Till  William  seek  the  sad  retreat. 
And  bleeding  at  her  sacred  feet 

Present  the  sated  sword. 

If,  weak  to  soothe  so  soft  an  heart. 
These  pictur'd  glories  nought  impart   . 

To  dry  thy  constant  tear ; 
If  yet,  in  Sorrow's  distant  eye, 
Expos'd  and  p;ile  thou  see'st  him  lie. 

Wild  war  msulting  near : 

Where'er  from  time  thou  court'st  relief. 
The, Muse  shall  still,  with  social  grief. 

Her  gentlest  promise  keep  : 
Ev'n  humble  Harting's  cottage  vale 
Shall  learn  the  sad  repeated  tale. 

And  bid  her  shepherds  weep. 

3D;j  §144. 
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§  154.  Ode  to  Evening.    Collins. 

If,  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song. 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  sooth  thy  modest  ear. 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales  ; 
O  nymph  reserv'd,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd 

sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose. cloudy  skirts. 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed  : 
Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-ey'd 
bat  [wing, 

With  short  shrill  shriek  flies  by  on  leathern 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 
As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  liwm  : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  somesoften'd  strain, 
W^hose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening 

vale,  ,       ^ 

May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit. 

As,  musing  slow  I  hail 

Thy  genial  lov'd  return  ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp. 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves         n 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 
And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows 

with  sedge. 
And  sheds  the  fresheniftg  dewj  and,  lovelier 
still. 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet, 

Pre})are  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  healthy  scene. 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells. 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 
Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut. 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 
^     Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods. 
And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover'd  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er 
all. 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual'dusky  veil. 
While  Spring  shall  pour  his  show'rs,  as  oft   he 

wont,    '' 
And     bathe    thy   breathing    tresses,    meekest 
Eve! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light ; 
While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves 
Or  Winter,  ye 

Afi'rights  thy  shrinking  train 

And  "rudely  rends  thy  robes ; 
So  long,  regardful  of  thy  rjuiet  rule. 
Shall    Fancy,    Friendshipy    Science,    smiling 
Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 

And  love  thy  favorite  name  ! 


ling  through  the  troublous  air 
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§155.     Ode  to  Peace.    Collins. 
O  THOU,  who  bad'st  thy  turtles  bear 
Swift  from  his  grasp  thy  golden  hair. 

And  sought'st  thy  native  skies  : 
When  war,  by  vultures  drawn  from  far. 
To  Britain  bent  his  iron  car. 

And  bade  his  storms  arise ! 
Tir'd  of  his  rude  tyrannic  sway. 
Our  youth  shall  fix  some  festive  day. 

His  sullen  shrines  to  burn  : 
But  thou,  who  hear'st  the  turning  spheres. 
What  sounds  may  charm  thy  partial  ears, 

And  gain  thy  blest  return  ! 
O  Peace,  thy  injur'd  robes  upbind ! 
O  rise,  and  leave  not  one  behind 

Of  all  thy  beamy  train  : 
The  British  lion,  goddess  sweet, 
Lies  stretch'd  on  earth  to  kiss  thy  feci. 

And  own  thy  holier  reign. 
Let  others  court  thy  transient  smile. 
But  come  to  grace  thy  western  isle. 

By  warlike  Honor  led ! 
And  while  around  her  ports  rejoice, 
Wliile  all  her  sons  adore  thy  choice. 

With  him  for  ever  wed ! 


§  156.     The  Manners.     An  Ode.     Collins, 

Farewell,  for  clearer  ken  dcsign'd. 
The  dim-discover'd  tracts  of  mind  ; 
Truths  which,  from  action's  paths  retir  d. 
My  silent  search  in  vain  requir'd  I 
No  more  my  sail  that  deep  explores. 
No  more  I  search  those  magic  shores. 
What  regions  part  the  world  of  soul. 
Or  whence  thy  streams.  Opinion,  roll : 
If  e'er  I  round  such  fairy  field. 
Some  pow'r  impart  the  spear  and  shield, 
At  which  the  wizard  passions  fly, 
Bv  which  the  giant  follies  die  ! 

"Farewell  the  porch,  whose  roof  is  seen 
Arch'd  with  th'  enlivening  olive  s  green. 
Where  Science,  prank'd  in  tissued  vest. 
By  Reason,  Pride,  and  Fancy  drest. 
Comes  like  a  bride,  so  trim  array'd. 
To  wed  with  Doubt  in  Plato's  shade  ! 

Youth  of  the  quick  uncheated  sight. 
Thy  walks,  Observance,  more  invite ; 
O  thou !  who  lov'st  that  ampler  range 
Where  life's  wide  prospects  round  the^c  change^ 
And  with  her  mingled  sons  allied, 
Throw'st  the  prattling  paj^e  aside  : 
To  me  in  converse  s^veet  impart 
To  read  in  man  the  native  heart ; 
To  learn  where  Science  sure  is  found. 
From  nature  as  she  lives  around  ; 
And  gazing  oft  her  mirror  true, 
By  turns  each  shifting  image  view ! 
Till  meddling  Art's  officious  lore 
Reverse  the  lessons  taught  before. 
Alluring  from  a  safer  rule. 
To  dream  in  her  enchanted  school ; 
Thou,  Heaven,  whate'er  of  great  we  boast. 
Had  bless' d  tliis  social  science  most. 

Retiring 
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Retiring  hence  to  thoughtless  cell. 
As  Fancy  brcithes  her  potent  spell, 
Not  vain  she  finds  the  cheerful  task: 
In  pageant  tiuaint,  in  moriey  mask 
Behold,  before  her  musing  eyes. 
The  countless  manners  round  her  rise, 
-While,  ever  varying  as  they  pass. 
To  some  Contempt  applies  her  glass : 
^Vilh  these  tlie  white-roh'd  maids  combine. 
And  those  the  laughing  satyrs  join  ! 
l^ut  who  is  he  whom  now  she  view  s. 
In  robe  of  wild  contending  hues  ? 
Ttiou  by  the  passions  nurs'd,  I  greet 
The  comic  sock  that  binds  thy  feet ! 
O  Humor,  thcru  whose  name  is  known 
To  Britain's  faA  or'd  isle  alone, 
Mc  too  amidst  thy  band  admit, 
There  where  the  young-ey'd  healthful  Wit, 
(Whose jewels  in  his  crisped  hair 
Are  plac'd  each  other's  beams  to  share, 
M'hom  no  delights  from  thee  divide) 
In  laughter  loos'd  attends  thy  side. 

By  old  Miletus  *  who  so  long 
Has  ceas'd  his  love-inwoven  song  ; 
By  all  you  taught  the  Tuscan  maids. 
In  chang'd  Italia's  modern  shades; 
By  him  f  whose  knight's  distinguish'd  name 
Refin'd  a  nation's  lust  of  fame  ; 
Whose  tales  e'en  now,  with  echoes  sweet, 
Castilia's  Moorish  hills  repeat ; 
Or    himj,    whom    Seine's   blue  nymphs  de- 
plore 
In  watchet  weeds  on  Gallia's  shore ; 
Who  drew  the  sad  Sicilian  maid 
By  virtues  in  her  sire  betray'd  : 

O  Nature  boon,  from  whom  proceed 
Each  forceful  thought,  each  proiupted  deed  ; 
If  but  from  thee  I  hope  to  feel. 
On  all  my  heart  imprmt  thy  seal ! 
Let  some  retreating  Cynic  find 
Those  ofi-turn'd  scrolls  1  haye  behind. 
The  Sports  and  I  thi«  hour  agree 
To  rove  thy  scenefui  world  with  thee  ! 


§157.     The  Passmis.     An  Ode  for  Music. 

Collins. 
When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell, 
Elxulting,  treiftblin^,  raging,  fainting, 
Possest  beyond  the  Muses  painting  ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturb'd,  delighted,  rais'd,  refin'd  : 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fir'd, 
Filld  with  fury,  rapt,  inspir'd, 
I'Vom  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound  : 
Ancf,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  "art. 
Each,  for  Madness  lul'd  the  hour. 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  pow'r. 


First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid. 

And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 
Ev'n  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire. 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  strings. 
In  one  r«de  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 

And  swept  with  hurried  hands  the  strings. 
With  woeful  measures  wan  Despair, 

Low  sullen  sounds,  his  grief  beguil'd  j 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 

'Tvvas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 
But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisper'd  prozuis'd  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail  t 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  wo-jds,  the  vale. 
She  call'd  on  YLcho  still  through  all  the  song ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every 
close. 
And  Hope  enchanted  smil'd,  and  wav'd  h« 

golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung — but  with  a  frown. 

Revenge  impatient  rose : 
He  threw  his  blood-staiu'd  sword  in  thunde 
down. 
And  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  proplietic  sounds  so  full  of  woe ; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
I'he  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat : 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  be- 
tween, j^ 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien  ; 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  burst- 
ing from  his  head. 
Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fix'd. 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  ! 
Of  dillering   themes  ^J^jfe    veering    song    was 
mix'd  : 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd 
on  Hate. 
With  eyes  uprais'd,  as  one  inspir'd. 
Pale  Melanclioly  sat  retir'd. 
And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat, 
1 II  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet,   V 
Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive 
soul: 
And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 
Bubbhng  runnels join'd  the  sound; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  mea- 
sure stole,  , 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  stream  with  fond  delay. 
Round  an  holy  calm  diftusing. 
Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing. 
In  hollow  murnmrs  died  away. 


*  Alluding  to  the  Milesian  Tales,  some  of  the  earliest  romances.  f  Cervantes. 

X  Monsieur  Le  Sstge,  author  of  die  incomparable  adventures  of  Gil  Bias  de  Santillaue,  who  died  in  Parris  in  the 
year  1746. 
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But,  O  liow  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  tone ! 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  slung, 

Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  aspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

The  hunter  s  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known  ; 

The  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed 
queen, 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 

peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoice  to  hear. 

And  Sport  leap'd  up  and  seiz'd  his  beechen  spear. 
Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 
He,  with  viny  crown  advancing. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  address'd. 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol. 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the 

strain. 
They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids. 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 
To  Eome  unwearied  minstrel  dancing, 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings. 

Love  fram'd  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round  ; 

Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound. 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  tVie  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 
O  Music,  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid  ! 
Why,  goddess,  why  to  ns  denied, 
I^ay  St  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside? 
As  in  that  lov  d  Athenian  bow'r 
You  learn'd  an  all-commanding  pow'rj 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear'd  ! 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime! 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age, 
F'ill  thy  recording  sister's  page — 
'Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  talc. 
Thy  huuiblest  reed  could  more  pre^•ail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age, 
Ev'n  all  at  once  together  found 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound— 
P,  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease, 
llevive  the  just  designs  of  Greece, 
ileturn  in  all  thy  simple  state. 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate ! 


§158     The  Pauper  s  Funeral.      Crahbe. 

Now  once'again  the  gloomy  scene  explore. 
Less  gloomy  now,  the  bitter  hour  is  o'er ; 
The  man  of  many  sorrows  sighs  no  more. 
Up  yonder  hill  behold  how  sadly  slow 
Tne  bier  moves  winding  from  the  vale  below! 
There  lies  the  happy  dead,  from  trouble  free. 
And  the  glad  parish  pays  the  frugal  fee. 


No  more,  O  death !  thy  victim  starts  to  hear 
Church-wardens  stern,  or  kingly  overseer: 
No  more  the  farmer  claims  his  humble  bow ; 
Thou  art  his  lord,  the  best  of  tyrants  thou! 

Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come. 
Sedately  torpid,  and  devoutly  dumb: 
The  village  children  now  their  games  suspend. 
To  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend  ; 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  sport. 
And  like  a  monarch  rul'd  tlieir  little  court ; 
The  pliant  bow  he  form'd,  the  flying  ball. 
The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  labors  all; 
Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  stand 
Silent  and  sad,  and  gazing,  hand  in  hand ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relics  of  the  parish  poor : 
The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round. 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magnifies  the  sound  ; 
The  busy  priest,  detain'd  by  weightier  care. 
Defers  his  duty  till  the  day  of  prayer. 
And  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  distrest. 
To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  unblest*. 


§  159.  The  Village  Foundling.     Crabbe. 
To  name  an  infant  met  our  village  sires,     , 
Assembled  all,  as  such  event  requires; 
F'requent  and  full  the  rural  sases  sate. 
And  speakers  many  urg'd  the  long  debate. 
Some  hardened  kna\es  who  rov'd  the  country 

round 
Had  left  a  babe  within  the  parish-bound. 
First  of  the  fact  they  question' d — Was  it  true 
The  child  was  brought? — What  then  remain'd 

to  do  ? 
Was'tdead,  or  living? — this  was  fairly  proved; 
'Twas  pinched — it  roared,  and  every  doubt  re- 
moved. 
Then  by  what  name  th'  unwelcome  guest  to  call 
Was  long  a  question,  and  it  pass'd  them  all; 
For  he  who  lent  a  name  to  babe  unknown. 
Censorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own. 
They  look'd  about,  they  ask'd  the  name  of  all. 
And  not  one  7?/f //«r(/ answer'd  to  the  call; 
Next  they  inqulr'd  the  day  when,  passing  by, 
Tir  unlucky  peasant  heard  the  stranger's  cry  : 
This  known,  how  food  and  raiment  they  might 

Was  next  debated,  for  the  rogue  would  live. 
At  last  xvith  all  their  words  and  work  content. 
Back  to  their  homes  the  prvidcnt  vestry  went. 
And  Rickurd  Monday  to  the  work-house  sent. 
There  he  was  pinch'd,  and  pitied,  thump'd,  and 

fed. 
And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread  ; 
Patient  in  all  control,  in  all  abuse. 
He  found  contempt  and  kicking  have  their  use. 
Sad,  silent,  supple;  bending  to  the  blow, 
A  slave  of  slaves,  the  lowest  of  the  low ; 
His  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base. 
He  knew  no  shame  he  dreaded  no  disgrace : 
It  seem'd,  so  well  his  passions  he  suppress'd, 
No  feeling  stirr'd  his  ever  torpid  breast : 


*  Some  apolojjy  is  due  for  the  inisertion  of  a  rircumstance  hy  no  inpans  common:  that  it  has  been  a  subject  for 
complaint  in  any  phice  is  a  sufHcienl  reason  for  its  bt  inq  reckoned  among  the  evils  which  may  happen  to  the  poor, 
and  ivhich  must  n:ippon  to  thorn  exclusively ;  nevertheless,  it  is  just  to  remark,  that  such  neglect  is  very  rare  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  ir.any  parts  totally  unknown. 

Him 
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Him  might  the  meanest  pauper  bruise  and  cheat ; 

He  was  a  foot-stool  for  the  beggar's  feet; 

His  were  the  legs  that  run  at  all  comuiantls. 

They  used  ozi  all  occasions  Richard's  hands  : 

His  very  soul  was  not  his  own;  he  stole 

As  others  order'd,  and  without  a  dole  : 

In  all  dispute?,  on  eithcr'part  he  lied, 

And  freely  pledg'd  his  oath  on  cither  side  : 

In  all  rebellions  Richard ^ohid  the  rest. 

In  all  detections  Richard  first  confess'd  : 

Yet  though  disgrac'd,  he  watchd  his  time  so 

well. 
He  rose  in  favor,  when  in  fame  he  fell : 
Base  was  his  usage,  vile  his  whole  employ. 
And  all  despis'd  and  fed  the  pliant  boy. 
At  length  'tis  time  he  should  abroad  be  sent, 
^V'as  whispered  near  him — and  abroad  he  went ; 
One  morn  they  called  him — Richard  answered 

not; 
They  doom'd  him  Ranging — and  in  time  forgot ; 
Yet  miss'd'him  long,  as  each  throughout  the 

clan 
Fonnd  Vie  had  *'  better  spared  a  better  man." 

Now  Richard' s  talents  for  the  world  were  fit. 
He'd  no  small  cunning  and  had  some  small  wit ; 
Had  that  calm  look  which  seem'd  to  all  assent, 
And  that  complacent  sp«*ech  which   nothing 

meant. 
He'd  but  one  care,  and  that  be  strove  to  hide. 
How  best  for  Richard  Monday  to  provide. 
Steel  through  opposing  plate  tlie  magnet  draws. 
And  steelly  atoms  culls  from  dust  and  straws ; 
And  thus  our  hero,  to  his  int'rest  true. 
Gold  through  all  bars  and  from  each  trifle  drew. 
But  still  more  surely  round  the  world  to  go. 
This  fortune's  child  had  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

Long  lost  to  us  at  last  our  man  we  trace. 
Sir  Richard  Mondatj  died  at  Monday  Place, 
His  lady's  worth,  his  daughter's  we  peruse. 
And  find  his  grandsons  all  as  rich  as  Jews : 
He  gave  reforming  charities  a  sum. 
And  bought  the  blessings  of  the  blind  and  dumb ; 
Bequeath'd  to  missions  money  from  the  stocks. 
And  Bibles  issued  from  his  private  box  : 
But  to  his  native  place  severely  just. 
He.  left  a  pittance  bound  in  rigid  trust ; 
Two  paltry  pounds  on  every  quarter's  day. 
At  church  produc'd  for  forty  loaves  should  pay, 
A  stinted  gift  that  to  the  parish  shows. 
He  kept  in  mind  their  bounty  and  their  blows. 


§160.  The  Village  hifidel       Crabbe. 

His  a  lone  house  by  dead  man's  dyke  way 
stood. 
And  his  a  nightly  hnunt  in  lonely  wood  : 
Each  village  irni  has  heard  the  ruffian  boast, 
Tliat  "  he  believ'd  in  neither  God  nor  ghost ; 
That  when  the  sod  upon  the  sinner  press'd. 
He  like  the  saint,  had  everlasting  rest ; 
That  never  priest  believ'd  his  doctrines  true. 
But  would,  for  profit,  own  himself  a  Jew, 
Or  worshipwood  and  stone,  ashoncstheathcndo; 
That  fools  alone  on  future  worlds  rely. 
And  all  who  die  for  faith,  deserve  to  die." 

These  maxims,  part,  th'  attorney's  clerk  pro- 
fess'd  ; 
His  own  transcendant  genius  found  the  rest. 


Our  pious  matrons  heard,  and  much  amaz'd, 
Gaz'd  on  the  man,  and  trembled  as  they  gaz'd ; 
And  now  his  face  explor'd,  and  now  his  feet, 
Man's  dreaded  foe  in  this  bad  man  to  meet: 
But  him  our  drunkards  as  their  champion  rais'd. 
Their  bishop  call'd,  and  as  their  hero  prais'd; 
Though  niost  when  sober,  and  the  rest,  when 

sick. 
Had  Utile  question  whence  his  bishopric. 

But  he,  triumphant  spirit,  all  things  dar'd. 
He  poach'd  the  wood,  and  on  the  warren  snar'd  j 
'Twas  his  at  cards  each  novice  to  trepan. 
And  call  the  wants  of  rogues  the  rights  of  man  j 
Wild  as  the  winds  he  let  his  offspring  rove. 
And  deem'd  the  marriage  bond  the  banc  of  love. 

What  age  and  sickness  for  a  man  so  bold 
Had  done  we  know  not;  none  beheld  him  old: 
By  night  as  business  urg'd,  he  sought  the  w^ood. 
The  ditch  was  deep,  the  rain  had  caus'd  a  flood. 
The  foot-bridge  fail'd,  he  plung'd  beneath  the 

deep, 
And  slept,  if  truth  were  his,  th'  eternal  sleep. 


§161. 


Funeral  of  the  Lady  of  the  Manor. 
Crabbe. 


Next  died  the  lady  who  yon  hall  possess'd, 
And  here  they  brougtit  her  noble  bones  to  rest 
In  town  she  dwelt ;  forsaken  stood  the  hall. 
Worms  eat  the  floors,  the  tap'stry  fled  the  wall; 
No  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  display 'd  ; 
No  cheerful  light  the  long-clos'cl  sash  eonvey'd ! 
The  crawling  worm  that  turns  a  summer-fly 
Here  spun  his  shroud,  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  wmtcr-death,  upon  the  bed  of  state ; 
The  bat  shrill  shrieking  woo'd  his  flickering 

mate: 
To  empty  rooms  the  curious  came  no  more. 
From  empty  cellars  turn'd  the  angry  boor. 
And  surly  beggars  curs'd  the  ever-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way, 
Where  tenants  followed  to  complain  and  pay ; 
Yet  no  complaint  before  the  lady  came. 
The  feeling  servant  spar'd  the  feeble  dame. 
Who  saw  her  farms  with  his  observing  ■e3-es. 
And  answer'd  all  requests  with  his  replies: 
She  came  not  down  her  falling  groves  to  vievy; 
Why  should  she  know  what  one  so  faithful 

knew? 
Why  come  from  many  clamorous  tongues  to  hear 
What  one  so  just  might  whisper  in  her  ear? 
Her  oaks  or  acres,  why  with  care  explore. 
Why  learn  the  wants,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
When  one  so  knowing  all  their  worth  could 

trace, 
iVnd  one  so  piteous  ^overn'd  In  her  place? 

Lo !  now,  what  dismal  sons  of  darkness  come 
To  bear  this  daughter  of  indulgence  home. 
Tragedians  all,  and  well  arrang'd  in  black! 
Who  nature,  feeling,  force,  expression  lack; 
Who  cause  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by. 
And  shake  the  sables  in  the  wearied  eye. 
That  turns  disgusted  from  the  pompous  scene, 
Proud  without  grandeur,  with  proression  mean. 
The  tear  for  kindness  past  affection  owes. 
For  worth  deceas'd  the  sigh  from  reason  flows; 
K'eu  well-fcign'd  passions  for  our  sorrows  call. 
And  real  tears  for  mimic  miseries  fall  j 

But 
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But  this  poor  farce  has  neither  truth  nor  art 
To  please  the  fancy,  or  to  touch  the  heart; 
Unlike  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  that  pours 
On  the  dry  ground  its  fertiUzing  showers; 
IJnhke  to  that  which  strikes  the  soul  with  dread. 
When  thunders  roar,  and  forky  fires  are  shed  : 
Dark  hut  not  aweful,  dismal  but  yet  mean. 
With  anxious  bustle  moves  the  cumbrous  scene ; 
Presents  no  objects,  tender  or  profound. 
But  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around. 
When  woes  are  feign'd,  how  ill  such  forms 

appear. 
And  oh !  now  needless  when  the  woe's  sincere ! 
Slow  to  the  vault  they  come  with  heavy  tread, 
.Bending  beneath  the  ladt/  and  her  lead  ; 
A  case  of  elm  surrounds  that  ponderous  chest, 
Close  on  that  case  the  crimson  velvet's  press  d ; 
Ungen'rous  this,  that  to  the  worm  denies 
With  niggard  caution  his  appointed  prize; 
For  now,  e'er  yet  he  works  his  tedious  way 
Through  cloth,  and  wood,  and  metal,  to  his  prey, 
'fliat  prey  dissolving  shall  a  mass  remain 
That  fancy  loathes,andworms  themselves  disdain. 
But  see,  the  master-mourner  makes  his  way 
To  end  his  office  for  the  coffin'd  clay, 
Pleas  d  that  our  rustic  men  and  minds  behold 
His  plate  like  silver,  and  his  studs  like  gold; 
As  they  approach  to  spell  the  age,  the  name,' 
And  all  the  titles  of  th'  illustrious  dame : — 
This  as  (my  duty  done)  some  scholar  read, 
A  village  tather  look'd  disdain,  and  said, — 
*'  yVway,  my  friends !    why  take  such  pains  to 

know 
What  some  brave  marble  soon  in  church  shall 

show  ? 
Where  not  alone  her  gracious  name  shall  stand. 
But  how  she  liv'd  the  blessing  of  the  land  ; 
How  much  we  all  deplor'd  the  noble  dead. 
What  groans  we  utter'd,  and  what. tears  we  shed ; 
Tears  true  as  those  which  in  the  sleepy  eyes 
Of  weeping  cherubs  on  the  stone  shall  rise; 
Tears  true  as  those,  which,  ere  she  found  her 

grave,- 
The  noble  lady  to  our  sorrows  gave." 


§  162.  Funeral  of  an  ancient  Maiden.  Crabbe, 
Down  by  the  church-way-walk,  and  where 

the  brook 
Winds  round  the  chancel  like  a  shepherd's  crook. 
In  that  small  house,  with  those  great  pales  before, 
Where  Jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the  door, 
Where  those  dark  shrubs  that  now  grow  wild  at 

will. 
Were  dipt  in  form,  and  tantaliz'd  with  skill; 
Where  cockles  blanch'd,   and  pebbles  neatly 

spread, 
Form'd  shining  borders  for  the  larkspur  bed ;  . 
There  liv'd  a  lady  wise,  austere,  and  nice. 
Who  showed  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice : 
In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth,  she  dress'd, 
A  pea-green  Joseph  was  her  fav'rite  vest. 
Erect  she  stood,  she  walk'd  with  stately  meln. 
Tight  was  her  length  of  stays,  and  she  was  tall 

and  lean. 
There  l©ng  she  liv'd  in  maiden  state  immur'd 
From  looks  of  loye,  and  treacherous  man  secur'd ; 


Though  evil  fame  (but  that  was  long  before), 
H  ad  blown  her  dubious  blast  at  Catharine's  door. 
A  captain  Huther,  rich  from  India  canjc. 
And  though  a  cousin  call'd,  it  toudVd  her  fame ; 
Her  annual  stipend  rose  from  his  behest. 
And  all  the  long-priz'd  treasures  she  possess'd : 
If  aught  like  joy  aw^hile  appear'd  to  stay. 
In  that  stern  face,  and  chase  those  frowns  away; 
Twas  when  her  treasures  she  dispos'd  for  view. 
And  heard  the  praises  to  their  splendor  due; 
Silks  beyond  price,  as  rich  they'd  stand  alone. 
And  diamonds  blazing  on  the  buckled  zone ; 
Rows  of  rare  pearls  by  curious  workmen  set. 
And  bracelets  fair,  in  box  of  glossy  jet: 
Bright  polish'd  amber,  precious  from  its  size 
Or  forms,  the  fairest  fancy  could  devise; 
Her  drawers  of  cedar,  shut  with  secret  springs, 
Conceal'd  the  watch  of  gold  and  rubied  rings; 
Letters,  long  proofs  of  love,  and  verses  fine. 
Hound  the  pink'd  rims  of  Crispin  valentine. 
Her  China  closet,  cause  of  daily  care. 
For  woman's  wonder  held  her  pencill'd  ware; 
That  pictur'd  wealth  of  China  and  Japan, 
Like  its  cold  mistress,  shunn'd  the  eye  of  man. 

Her  neat  small  room,  adorn'd  with  maiden 
taste, 
A  dipt  French  puppy,  first  of  fav'rites,  grac'd; 
A  parrot  next,  but  dead  and  stuff'd  with  art 
(For  Poll,  when  living,  lost  his  lady's  heart. 
And  then  his  life ;  for  he  was  heard  to  speak 
Such  frightful  words  as  ting'd  his  lady's  cheek) ; 
Unhappy  bird !  who  had  no  power  to  prove. 
Save  by  such  speech,  his  gratitude  and  love ; 
A  grey  old  cat  his  whiskers  lick'd  be^de, 
A  type  of  sadness  in  the  house  of  pride; 
The  polish'd  surface  of  an  India  chest, 
A  glassy  globe  in  frame  of  ivory  prest. 
Where  swam  two  finny  creatures,  one  of  gold. 
Of  silver  one,  both  beauteous  to  behold  : 
All  these  were  form'd  the  guiding  taste  to  suit. 
The  beasts  well-manner'd,  and  the  fishes  mute. 
A  wudow'd  aunt  was  there,  compell'd  by  need 
The  nymph  to  flatter,  and  her  tribe  to  feed ; 
Who,  veiling  well  her  scorn,  endur'd  the  clog 
Mute  as  the  fish,  and  fawning  as  the  dog. 

As  yeaj-s  incrcas'd  these  treasures  her  delight. 
Arose  in  value  in  their  owner's  sight : 
A  miser  knows  that,  view  it  as  he  will, 
A  guinea  kept,  is  but  a  guinea  still ; 
And  so  he  puts  it  to  its  proper  use. 
That  something  more  this  guinea  may  produce : 
But  silks  and  rings  in  the  possessor's  eyes 
The  oftener  seen,  the  more  in  value  rise. 
And  thus  are  wisely  hoarded  to  bestow 
On  pride  that  governs,  pleasure  that  will  ctow 
But  what  avail'd  their  worth,  if  worth  had  they. 
In  the  sad  summer  of  her  slow  decay  ? 

Then  we  beheld  her  turn  an  anxious  look 
From  trunks  and  chests  and  fix  it  on  her  book, 
A  rich-bound  book  of  prayer  the  captain  gave 
(Some  princess  had  it,  or  was  said  to  have). 
And  then  once  more  on  all  her  stores  look  round 
And  draw  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  told,  "Aksl  how  hard  from  thee  to  part. 
And  for  new  hopes  and  habits  form  the  heart : 
What  shall  I  do  (she  cried),  my  peace  of  mind 
To  gain  in  dying,  and  to  die  resign'd  ?" 

Here 
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Here  we  returned — "These  baiibles  cast  aside. 
Nor  give  tliy  God  a  ri\al  in  thy  pride ; 
Thy  closet  shut,  and  ope  thy  kitchen  door. 
There  own  thy  fliilings — here  in\ite  the  poor ; 
A  friend  of  mammon^let  thy  bounty  make. 
For  widows'  prayers  thy  vanities  forsake. 
And  let  the  hungry  of  thy  pride  partake ; 
Then  shall  thy  invvard  eye  with  joy  survev^ 
The  angel  Mercy  tempering  dciitfis  delay." 
AiasT  'twas  'hard ;    the  treasures  still  had 

charms, 
Hope  still  its  flattery,  sickness  its  alarms; 
StiH  was  the  same  unsettled  cloudy  view, 
And  the  some  plaintive  cry  "  What  shall  I  do?" 
Nor  change  appear' d :  for  when  her  race  was 

run. 
Doubtful  we  all  exclaim'd,  "What  has  been 

done?" 
Apart  she  liv'd,  and  still  she  lies  alone ; 
Yon  earthly  heap  awaits  the  flatt'ring  storie. 
On  which  invention  shall  be  long  employ'd 
To  show  the  various  worth  of  Catharine  Lloyd. 

§  163.  Funeral  uf  Isaac  Ashford,  a  virtuous 
'^Peasant.  Crabbe. 

Noble  he  was,  condemning  all  things  mean, 
His  truth  unquestion'd,  and  his  soul  serene  j 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid  ; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dismay'd  : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace. 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face;^ 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approv'd. 
Cheerful  he  seem'd,  and  gentleness  he  lov'd  : 
To  bhss  domestic  he  his  heart  resign'd. 
And  with  the  firmest  had  the  fondest  mind. 
Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on. 
And  gave  allowance  when  he  needed  none ; 
Good  he  refus'd  with  future  ill  to  buy. 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caus'd  reflection's  sigh  3 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress'd  j 
Bane  of  the  poor  1  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 
To  miss  one  favor  which  their  neighbours  find. 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic  pride  remoy'd. 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  lov'd  : 
I  mark'd  his  action  when  his  infant  died. 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried  ; 
The  still  tears  stealing  down  that  furrow'd  cheek 
Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  ton^ie  can  speak. 
It  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride 
W^ho,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride ; 
Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed, 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed  j 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  he  knew, 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few : 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place, 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace  j 
A  pride  in  honest  Fame,  by  virtue  gain'd. 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labors  train'd ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coast. 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast  5 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defy'd ; 
In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnam'd  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'ry's  whim, 
Christian  and  country  was  all  with  him: 
True  to  his  church  he  came,  no  Sunday  shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour. 


Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect. 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new-light  direct; 
On  hope  in  mine  own  sober  light  I  gaze. 
But  should  be  blind  and  lose  it  in  your  blaze. 
In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain; 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would 

hide. 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 
At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were 
run. 
His  strength  departed,  and  his  labor  done ; 
When,  save  liis  honest  fame,  he  kept  no  more. 
But  lost  his  wife,  and  saw  his  children  poor: 
'Twas  then  a  spark  of— (say  not  discontent). 
Struck  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent: 
"  Kind  m-e  your  laws,  'tis  not  to  be  deny'd. 
That  in  yon  house  for  ruin'd  age  provide; 
And  they  are  just;  when  young  we  give  you  all. 
And  then  for  comforts  in  our  weakness  call ; 
Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed. 
To  join  your  poor,  and  eat  the  parish  bread? 
But  yet  1  linger,  loathe  with  him  to  feed. 
Who  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need  j 
He  who  by  contract  all  your  paupers  took 
And  gaug-es  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look: 
On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend ; 
See  him  with  joy,  and  thank  him  as  a  friend; 
But  ill  on  him  who  doles  the  day's  supply, 
And  counts  our  chances  who  at  night  may  die. 
Yet  help  me  Heaven  !  and  let  me  not  complaia 
Of  what  befalls  me,  but  the  fate  sustain." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resign'd  he 
grew,  ^ 
Daily  he  plac'd  the  work-house  in  his  view; 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate. 
He  dropp'd,  expiring  at  his  cottage  gate. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  ^or  Isaac  there: 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honor'd  head ; 
No  more  that  aweful  glance  on  playful  wight 
Compell'd  to  kneel,  and  tremble  at  the  sight. 
To  fold  his  fingers  all  in  dread  the  while, 
Till  Mister  Ashford  soften  d  to  a  smile; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suj^pliant  look  in  prayer. 
Nor  the  pure  faith,  to  give  it  force,  are  there: 
But  he  is  blest,  and  1  lament  no  more 
A  wise  good  man,  contented  to  be  poor. 


§  1G4.  An  Epistle  addressed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Ilanmer,  on  his  Edition  of  Shakspearc's 
Works.  -     Collins. 

While,  born  to  bring  the  Muse's  happier 

days, 
A  patriot's  hand  protects  a  poet's  lays; 
while  nurs'd  by  you,  she  sees    her    myrtles 

Idoom, 
Green  and  unwitlu  r'd,  o'er  his  honor'd  tomb: 
Excuse  her  doubts,  if  yet  she  fears  to  tell 
What  secret  transports  in  her  bosom  swell; 
With  conscious  awe  she  hears  the  critic's  fame. 
And  blushing,  hides  her  wreath  at  Sliakspeare's 

name. 
Hard  was  the  lot  those  injur'd  strains  endur'd, 
Unown'd  by  science,  and  by  years  obacur'd. 
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Fair  Fancy  wept;  and  echoing  sighs  confess'd 
A  fix'd  despair  in  every  tuneful  breast. 
Not  with  more  grief  th'  afflicted  swains  appear, 
When  wintry  winds  deform  the  plenteous  year; 
When  lingering  frosts  the  ruin'd  seats  invade 
W^here  Peace  resorted,  and  the  Graces  play'd. 

liach  rising  art  by  just  gradation  moves, 
Toil  builds  on  toil,  and  age  on  age  improves  : 
The  Muse  alone  unequal  dealt  her  rage. 
And  grac'd  with  noblest  pomp  her  earliest  stage. 
Preserv'd  through  time,  the  speaking  scenes  im- 
part 
Each  changeful  wish  of  Phaedra's  tortur'd  heart: 
Or  paint  the  curse  that  mark'd  the  Theban's 

reign*; 
A  bed  incestuous,  and  a  father  slain  : 
With  kind  concern  our  pitying  eves  o'erflow. 
Trace  the  sad  tale,  and  own  another's  woe. 

To  Rome  remov'd,  with  wit  secure  to  please. 
The  comic  sisters  keep  their  native  ease. 
W^ith  jealcKis  fear  declining  Greece  beheld 
Her  own  Menander's  art  almost  escell'd! 
But  every  Muse  essav'd  to  raise  in  vain 
Some  labor' d  rival  of  her  tragic  strain  ; 
Ilissus'  laurels,  though  transierr'd  with  toil, 
Droop'd  their  fair  leaves,  nor  knew  th'  unfriendly 
soil. 
As  arts  expir'd,  resistless  Dulness  rose; 
Goths,  priests,  or  Vandals — all  were  learning's 

foes. 
Till  f  Julius  first  recalVd  each  exil'd  maid. 
And  Cosmo  own'd  them  in  th'  Etrurian  shade. 
Then,  deeply  skill'd  in  love's  engaging  theme. 
The  soft  Provencal  pass'd  to  Arno's  stream  : 
With  graceful  ease  the  wantorr  lyre  he  strung. 
Sweet  flow'd  the  lays — but  love  was  all  he  sung. 
The  gay  description  could  not  fail  to  move ; 
For,  led  by  nature,  all  arc  friends  to  love. 

But  heaven,  still  various  in  its  works,  decreed 
The  perfect  boast  of  time  should  last  succeed. 
The  beaviteous  union  must  appear  at  length 
Of  Tuscan  fancy  and  Athenian  strength; 
One  greater  Muse  Eliza's  reign  adorn. 
And  e'en  a  Shakspeare  to  her  fame  be  born! 

Yet  ah !  so  bri«2;ht  her  morning's  opening  ray, 
In  vain  our  Britain  hop'd  an  equal  day ! 
No  second  growth  the  western  isle  could  bear, 
At  once  exhausted  with  too  rich  a  year. 
Too  nicely  Jonson  knew  the  critic's  part; 
Nature  in  him  was  almost  lost  in  art. 
Of  softer  mold  the  gentle  Fletcher  came. 
The  next  in  order,  as  the  next  in  name  ; 
With  pleas'd  attention  'midst  his  scenes  we  find 
Each  glowing  thought  that  warms  the  female 

mind ; 
Each  melting  sigh,  and  every  tender  tear. 
The  lover's  wishes,  and  the  virgin's  fear. 
His  X  every  strain  the  Smiles  and  Graces  own  : 
But  stronger  Shakspeare  felt  for  man  alope : 


B  o  o  K  I V. 


Drawn  by  his  pen,  our  ruder  passions  stand 
Th'  unrivall'd  pictine  of  his  early  hand. 

With§  gradual  steps,  and  slow,  exacter  France 
Saw  Art's  fair  empire  o'er  her  shores  advance; 
By  length  of  toil  a  bright  perfection  knew. 
Correctly  bold  and  just  in  all  she  drew. 
Till  late  Corneille,  with  Lucan's  {|  spirit  fir'd, 
Breath'd  the  free  strain,  as  Rome  and  he  in- 

spir'd ; 
And  classic  judgement  gain'd  to  sweet  Racine 
The  temperate  strength  of  Maro's  chaster  line. 

But  wilder  far  the  British  laurel  spread. 
And  wreaths  less  artful  crown  our  poet's  head. 
Yet  he  alone  to  every  scene  could  give 
Th'  historian's  truth,  and  bid  the  manners  live. 
Wak'd  at  his  call,  I  view  with  glad  surprise 
Majestic  forms  of  mighty  monarchs  rise. 
There  Henr)''s  trumpets  spread  their  loud  alarms. 
And  laurell'd  conquest  waits  her  hero's  arms. 
Here  gentler  Edward  claims  a  pitying  sigh. 
Scarce  born  to  honors,  and  so  soon  to  die ! 
Yet  shall  thy  throne,  unhapp)^  infant,  bring 
No  beam  of  comfort  to  the  guilty  king : 
The  time  shall  come  when  Glo'ster's  heart  shall 

bleed. 
In  life's  last  hours,  with  horror  of  the  deed : 
When  dreary  visions  shall  at  last  present 
Thy  vengeful  image  in  the  midnight  tent ; 
Thy  hand  unseen  the  secret  death  shall  bear. 
Blunt  the  weak  sword,  and  break  th'  oppressive 

spear. 
Where'er  we  turn,  by  fancy, charm'd,  we  find 
Some  sweet  illusion  of  the  cheated  mind. 
Oft  wild  of  wing,  she  calls  the  soul  to  rove 
With  humbler  nature,  in  the  rural  grove; 
Where  swains  contented  ovin  the  quiet  scene : 
And  twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  green. 
Dress' d  by  her  hand,  the  woods  and  vallies 

smile. 
And  spring  diffusive  decks  th'enchanted  isle. 

O,  more  than  all  in  powerful  genius  blest,    ^ 
Come,    take    thine    empire  o'er   the  willing 

breast! 
Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  shall 

feel. 
Thy  songs  support  me,  and  thy  morals  heal ! 
There  every  thought  the  poet's  warmth  may 

raise. 
There  native  music  dwells  in  all  the  lays. 
O,  might  some  verse  with  happiest  skill  per- 
suade 
Expressive  picture  to  adopt  thine  aid. 
What  wond'rous  draughts  might  rise  from  every 

page ! 
What  other  Raphaels  charm  a  distant  age ; 

Methlnks  e'en  now  I  view  some  free  design. 
Where  breathing  nature  lives  in  every  line  : 
Chaste  and  subdu'd  the  modest  lights  decay. 
Steal  into  shades,  and  mildly  melt  away. 


*  The  CEdipiis  of  Sophocles.  -f*  Julius  II.  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Leo  X. 

X  The  characters  are  thus  distinguished  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

§  About  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  po«t  Hardy  was  in  great  repute  in  France.  He  wrote,  according  to  Fon- 
tenelle,  six  hundred  plays.  The  French  jxjets  after  him  applied  themselves  in  general  to  the  correct  improvement 
of  the  stage,  which  was  almost  totally  disregarded  by  those  of  our  own  country,  Jonson  excepted. 

11  The  favorite  author  of  the  elder  Corneille. 

^And 
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— And  see,  where  Antony  *,  in  tears  approv'd. 
Guards  the  pale  reUcs  of  the  chief  he  lov'd  : 
O'er  the  cold  corse  the  \rarrior  seems  to  bend, 
Deep  Slink  in.  grief,  and  mourns  his  niurder'd 

friend  ! 
Still  as  they  press,  he  calls  on  all  around, 
Lifts  the  torn  robe,  and  points  the  bleeding 

wound. 
But  who  is  he  f  whose  brows  exalted  bear 
A  wrath  impatient,  and  a  fiercer  air  ? 
Awake  to  all  that  injur'd  worth  can  feel. 
On  his  own  Rome  he  turns  th'  avenging  steel. 
Yet  shall  not  war's  insatiate  fury  fall 
(So  Heaven  ordains  it)  on  the  destin'd  wall. 
See  the  fond  mother,  'midst  the  plaintive  train, 
Hang  on  his  knees,  and  prostrate  on  the  plain ! 
Touch'd  on  the  sovil,  in  vain  he  strives  to  hide 
The  son's  affection  in  the  Roman's  pride  : 
O'er  all  the  man  conflicting  passions  rise. 
Rage  grasps  the  sword,  while  pity  melts  the 

eyes. 
Thus,  generous  Critic,  as  thy  bard  inspires. 
The  sister  Arts  shall  nurse  their  drooping  fires ; 
Each  from  his  scenes  her  stores  alternate  bring, 
Blend  the  fair  tints,  or  wake  the  vocal  string  : 
Those  Sybil-leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 
(For  poets  ever  were  a  careless  kind) 
By  thee  dispos'd,  no  farther  toil  demand. 
But,  just  to  nature,  own  thy  forming  hand. 
So  spread  o'er  Greece,  the  harmonious  whole 

unknown, 
Ev'n  Homer's  numbers  charmed  bv parts  alone; 
Their  own  Ulysses  scarce  had  wander'd  more. 
By  winds  and  waters,  cast  on  every  shore  : 
When,  rais'd  by  fate,  some   former  Hanmer 

join'd 
Jlach  beauteous  image  of  the  boundless  mind ; 
And  bade,  like  tliee,  his  Athens  ever  claim 
A  fond  alliance  with  the  Poet's  name. 


§  16.5.  Dirge  in  CymleHne,  su7ig  ly  Guiderus 
and  Arviragus  over  Fidele,  supposed  to  he 
dead.  Collins. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom, 

Xnd  rifle  all  the  breathing  Spring. 

Ko  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove; 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  ; 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
iViid  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 

The  red-breast  oft  at  evening  hour 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  andgather'd  flow'r. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 


When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 
In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell; 

Or  'midst  the  chase  on  every  plain, 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell; 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  tliee  restore. 
For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ;, 

Belov'd,  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 
And  mourn  d,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 


§  166.      Ode  on  ike  Death  of  Mr.  llwmsou. 

Collins. 

The  Scene  of  the  following  Stanzas  is  supposed 
to  lie  on  the  Thames^  near  Richmond, 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies. 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  : 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 

To  deck  its  Poet's  sylvan  grave. 

In  von  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp§  shall  now  be  laid  ; 

That  he  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 
May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 
And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell. 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest. 
And  oft  suspend  fhr  dashing  oar 

To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest! 
And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 

To  bree/.ylawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  1|  spire. 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep: 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthy  bed. 
Ah  !  what  will  every  dirge  avail ! 

Or  tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed. 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

Yet  lives  there  one  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near  ^ 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  mav  Fancy  die, 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  vear  I 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  scdge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend, 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side, 
\'\'hose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend! 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade. 

Dun  night  has  veil'd'the  solemn  view: 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade. 
Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu  \ 

The  genial  meads  assign'd  to  bless 

Thy  life«f[,  shall  mourn  thy  only  doom! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 


*  5r  ^xj  tragedy  of  J"lius  Caesar.  f  Coriolanus.       X  See  Mr.  Spence*s  Dialogus  on  the  Odyssey. 

§  The  Harp  of  i£olus,  of  wliicli  see  a  description  in  die  Castle  of  Indolence. 


II   Mr.  Tliomson  was  buried  in  Riclimond  church. 

%  Mf,  Thomsou  resided  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  some  time  before  h's  death. 
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Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes  : 

O  vales  and  wild  wcx)ds,  shall  he  say. 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  1 


§  168.      To  a  Mouse,  on  turning  her  up  in  her 
Nestmth  the  Plough,  November,  1785. 

Burns. 

Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastle, 
O,  what  a  pannic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
Thou  need  na  start  away  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  I 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an  chase  thee, 

Wi'  muxiynng  pattle  ! 
I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion. 
Has  broken  nature's,  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion. 

Which  makes'  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion, 

An*  felloiv-mortal. 


§  167.     Verses  written  on  a  Paper  ichich  con 
tained  a  Piece  of  Bride  Cake. 

Collins. 
Ye  curious  hands,  that,  hid  from  vulgar  eyes. 
By  search  profane  shall  find  this  hallow'd 
cake. 
With  virtue's  awe  forbear  the  sacred  prize, 
Nor  dare  a  theft  for  love  and  pity's  sake  ! 
This  precious  relic,  form'd  by  magic  pow'r. 

Beneath  the  shepherd's  hauntect  pillow  laid. 
Was  meant  by  love  to  cli;irm  the  silent  hour. 
The  secret  present  of  a  matchless  maid. 

The  Cyprian  queen,  at  Hymen's  fond  request. 
Each  nice  ingredient  chose  with  happiest  art; 

Fears,  sighs,  and  wishes  of  th'  enamour'd  breast. 
And  pains  that  please,  are  mix'd  in  every  part. 

With  rosy  hand  the  spicy  fruit  she  brought, 
From  JPaphian  hills,  and  fair  Cytherea^s  isle; 

And  temper'd  sweet  with  these  the  melting 
thought. 
The  kiss  ambrosial,  and  the  yielding  smile; 

Ambiguoas  looks,  that  scorn  and  yet  relent ; 

Denials  mild,  and  firm  unalter'd  truth ; 
Reluctant  pride,  and  amorous  faint  consent. 

And  meeting  ardours,  and  exulting  youth. 

Sleep,  wayward  god,  hath  sworn,  while  these 
remain. 

With  flattering   dreams  to  dry  his  nightly 
tear ; 
And  cheerful  Hope,  so  oft  invok'd  in  vain, 

With  fairy  songs  shall  soothe  his  pensive  ear. 
If,  bound  by  vows  to  friendship's  gentle  side. 

And  fond,  of  soul,  thou  hop'st  an  equal  grace, 
If  youth  or  maid  .thy  joys  and  griefs  divide, 

O  much  entreated  leave  this  fatal  place. 
Sweet  Peace,  who  long  hath  shunn'd  my  plain- 
tive day. 

Consents  at  length  to  bring  me  short  delight; 
Thy  careless  steps  may  scare  her  doves  away. 

And  Grief  with  raven  note  usurp  the  night. 


I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thoii  may  thieve : 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live ! 
A  diamen-irkf'r  in  a-  thrave 

'S  asma'  request; 
I'll  get  a  blessing  wi'  the  lave. 

An'  never  miss't ! 

Thy  wee  bit  hoiisie,  too,  in  rum! 
Its  silly  was  the  wins  are  strewing : 
An'  nacthing,^  now,  to  big  a  nevt^  ane 

0'  foggage  green  1 
An'  bleak  Decembeis  wind  ensuing, 

Baith  snell  and  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  field  laid  bare  and  waste. 
An'  weary  winter  coming  fast. 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 
Till,  crash!  the  cruel  coulter  past. 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o' leaves  an'  stibble ! 
Has  cost  thee  nionie  a  weary  nibble  ! 
Now  thou's  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

Baith  house  or  hakl. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An  cranreuch  cauld  1 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane,,  * 
In  proving, /brm^r^/  may  be  vain  : 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley. 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain. 

For  promis'd  joy ! 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me  ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 
But,  och !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear ! 
An'  forward,  though  1  canna  see, 

I  guess  an  Jear. 


§  iGq.     To  a  Mountain  Daisij,  on  turning  one 
down  with  the  Plough,  in  April,  1786. 

Burns, 

Wee, 'modest,  crimson-lipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r. 

Thou  bonic  gem  \ 

Alas !  its  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonie  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet! 

Wi'  spreckl'd  breast. 
When  upwards  springing,  blythc,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter  biting-north 
Upon  thy  early  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 
The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield,       - 
High  sheltering  woods  an  was  maun  shield 4 

But 
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But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stihhlejield. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  liead 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  up  tears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  hes ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  Jlowrgt  of  the  rural  shade. 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd, 

x\nd  guiltless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd ! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 
And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  Worth  is  giv'n. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n, 
By  hmnan  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  Misery's  brink. 
Till  wrench'd  o£ev'ry  stay  but  Heaven, 

He  ruin'd  sink ! 

Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate. 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date  : 
Stern  ruin's  plough-share  drives  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom; 
Till,  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight. 

Shall  be  thy  doom  1 


§  170.     An  Essay  upon  unnatural  Flights  in 
Poetry.  Landsdowne. 

As  when  some  Image  of  a  charming  face. 
In  living  paint,  an  artist  tries  to  ti;ace. 
He  carefully  consults  each  beauteous  line. 
Adjusting  to  his  object  his  design ; 
We  praise  the  piece,  and  give  the  painter  fame. 
But  as  the  bright  reseniblance  speaks  the  dame: 
Poets  are  limners  of  another  kind. 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind  ; 
Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts 

are  shown. 
And  Nature  is  their  object  to  be  drawn  : 
The  written  picture  we  applaud  or  blame 
But  as  the  just  proportions  are  the  same. 
Who,  driven  with  ungovernable  fire, 
Or  void  of  art,  beyond  the-,e  bounds  aspire. 
Gigantic  forms  and  monstrous  births  alone 
Produce,  which  Nature  shock'd  disdains  to  own. 
By  true  reflection  I  would  see  my  face. 
Why  brings  the  fool  a  magnifying  glass? 
*'  But  poetry  in  fic.*?  jn  t;ikes  delight. 
And  mountmg  in  bold  figures  out  of  si^ht. 
Leaves  truth  behind  in  her  audacious  flight : 
Fables  and  metaphors  that  always  lie. 
And  rash  hyperboles  that  soar  so  high. 
And  every  ornament  of  verse  must  die." 


Mistake  me  not:  no  figures  I  exclude, 
And  but  forbid  intemperance,  not  food. 
Who  would  with  care  some  happy  fiction  frame. 
So  mimics  truth,  it  looks  the  very  same  ; 
Not  rais'd  to  force,  or  feign'd  in  Nature's  scorn. 
But  meant  to  grace,  illustrate,  and  adorn. 
Important  truths  still  let  your  fables  hold. 
And  moral  mysteries  with  art  unfold: 
Ladies  and  betiux  to  please  is  all  the  task  ; 
But  the  sharp  critic  will  instruction  ask. 
As  veils  transparent  cover,  but  not  hide. 
Such  metaphors  appear,  when  right  applied; 
When  thro'  the  phrase  we  plainly  see  the  sense. 
Truth  with  such  obvious  meanings  will  dispense. 
The  reader  what  in  reason's  due  believes, 
Nor  can  we  call  that  false  which  not  deceives: 
Hyperboles,  so  daring  and  so  bold. 
Disdaining  bound?,  are  yet  by  rules  control'd; 
Above  the  clouds,  but  yet  within  our  sight. 
They  mount  with  Truth,  and  make  a  tow'ring 

Presenting  things  impossible  to  view. 
They  wander  through  incredible  to  true. 
Falsehoods  thus  mix'd  like  metals  are  refin'd  ; 
And  Truth,  like  silver,  leaves  the  dross  behind. 
Thus  Poetry  has  ample  space  to  soar. 
Nor  needs  forbidden  regions  to  ex])lore ; 
Such  vaunts  as  his,  who  can  with  patience  read. 
Who  thus  describes  his  hero  when  he's  dead — 
*'  In  heat  of  action  slain,  yet  scorns  to  fall. 
But  still  maintains  the    war,  and  fights  at — « 

All?" 
The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharg'd,  lets  fly. 
And  bursts,  unaiming,  in  the  rended'  sky; 
Such  frantic  flights  are  like  a  madman's  dream. 
And  nature  suffers  in  the  wild  extreme. 
The  captive  cannibal,  opprest  with  chains. 
Yet  braves  his  foes,  reviles,  provokes,  disdains; 
Of  nature  fierce,  untameable,  and  proud. 
He  bids  defiance  to  the  g"aping  crowd; 
And  spent  at  last,  and  speechless,  us  he  lies, 
With  fiery  glances  mocks  their  rage,  and  dies. 
This  is  the  utmost  stretch  that  nature  can. 
And  all  beyond  is  fulsome,  false  and  vain. 
The  Roman  wit,  who  impiously  divides 
His  hero  and  his  gods  to  diff'erent  sides, 
I  would  condemn,  but  that  in  spite  of  sense, 
The  admiring  world  still  stands  in  his  defence: 
The  gods  permitting  traitors  to  succeed, 
Become  not  parties  in  an  impious  deed ; 
And  by  the  tyrant's  murder,  we  may  find 
That  Cato  and  the  gods  were  of  a  mmd. 
Thus    forcing   truth    with    such  preposterotis 

praise, 
Our  characters  we  lessen  when  we'd  raise : 
Like  castles  built  by  magic  art  in  air. 
That  vanish  at  approach,  such  thoughts  appear- 
But,  rais'd  on  truth  by  some  judicious  hand. 
As  on  a  rock  they  shall  for  ages  stand. 
Our  king  return'd,  and  banish'd  peace  restor'd. 
The  Muse  ran  mad  to  see  her  exii'd  lord ; 
On  the  crack'd  stage  the  Bedlam  heroes  roar'd. 
And  scarce  could  speak  one  reasonable  word : 
Dryden  himself,  to  please  a  frantic  age. 
Was  forc'd  to  let  his  judgement  stoop  to  rage: 
To  a  wild  audience  he  conform'd  his  voice. 
Complied  to  custom,  but  not  err'd  thro'  choice, 

Doem 
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Deem  then  the  people's,  not  the  writer's  sin, 
Ahnansor's  rage,  and  rants  of  Maximin  ; 
That  fury  spent  in  each  elaborate  piece. 
He  vies  for  famewith  ancient  Rome  and  Greece. 
Roscommon  first,  then  Mulgrave  rose,  like  light. 
To  clear  our  darkness,  and  to  guide  our  flight : 
With  steady  jvidgement,- and  in  lofty  sounds. 
They  gave  us  patterns,  and  they  set  us  bounds. 
The  Stagyrite  and  Horace  laid  aside : 
Inform'd  by  them,  we  need  no  foreign  guide. 
Whoeeek  from  poetry  a  lasting  name. 
May  from  their  lessons  learn  the  road  to  fame ; 
But  let  the  bold  adventurer  be  sure 
That  every  line  the  test  of  truth  endure  j 
On  this  foundation  may  the  fabric  rise, 
Firm  and  unshaken,  till  it  touch  the  skies. 
From  pulpits  banish'd,  from   the  court,  from 

love, 
Abandon'd  Truth  seeks  shelter  in  the  grove  : 
Cherish,  ye  Muses,  the  forsaken  fair, 
And  take  into  your  train- this  beauteous  wan- 
derer. 


§  171.      7^0  Mr.  Spence,  prefixed  to  the  Essay 
on  Popes  Odyssey.  Pitt. 

'Tis  done— restor' d  by  thy  immortal  pen. 
The  critic's  noble  name  revives  again  : 
Once  more  that  great,  that  injur'd  name  we  see 
Shine  forth  alike  in  Addison  and  thee. 

Like  curs,  our  critics  haunt  the  poet's  feast, 
And  feed  on  scraps  refus'd  by  every  guest ; 
From  the  old  Thracian  *  dog  they  learn'd  the 

way 
To  snarl  in  want,  and  grumble  o'er  their  prey: 
As  though  they  grudg'd  themselves  the  joys  they 

feel, 
Vex'd  to  be  charm'd,  and  plcas'd  against  their 

will. 
Such  their  inverted  taste,  that  we  expect 
For  faults  their  thanks,  for  beauties  their  neglect. 
Sq.the  fell  snake  rejects  the  fragrant  flow'rs. 
And  every  poison  of  the  field  devours. 

Like  bold  Longinus  of  immortal  fame. 
You  read  your  poet  with  a  poet's  flame  j 
With  his,  your  gen'rous  raptures  still  aspire  j 
The  critic  kindles  wheu  the  bard's  on  fire. 
But  when  some  lame,  some,  limping  lii^e  de- 
mands 
The  friendly  succour  of  your  healing  hands ; 
Tlic  feather  of  your  pen'drops  balm  around, 
And  plays  and  tickles,  while  it  cures  the  wound, 

"While  Pope's  immortal  labor  we  survey. 
We  stand  all  dazzled  jvith  excess  of  day ; 
Blind  with  the  glorious  blaze— to  vulgar  sight 
*Twas  one  bright  mass  of  undistinguish'd  liglit^ 
But,  like  the  tow'ring  eagle,  you  alone 
i)iscern'd  the  spots  and  splendors  of  the  sun. 

To  point  our  faults  yet  never  to  oflfend ; 
To  play  the  critic,  yet  preserve  the  friend : 
A  life  well  spent,  that  never  lost  a  day; 
An  easy  spirit,  ixmocenlly  gay ; 


A  strict  integrity,  devoid  of  art ; 
The  sweetest  manners,  and  sineerest  heart ; 
A  soul,  where  depth  of  sense  and  fancy  meet ; 
A  judgement  brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  wit — 
Were  ever  yours  :  be  what  you  were  before. 
Be  still  yourself  J  the  world  can  ask  no  more. 


§  172.     The  Inquiry.      JVritten  in  the  last 
Century. 

Amongst  the  myrtles  as  I  walk'd. 
Love  and  my  sighs  thus  intertalk'd : 
'*  Tell  me,"  said  I,  in  deep  distress, 
*'  Where  may  I  find  my  shepherdess?" 
'^  Thou  fool,"  said  Love,   "know'stthou  not 

this  ? 
In  every  thing  tliat's  good,  she  is; 
In  yonder  tulip  go  and  seek. 
There  thoti  may'st  find  her  lip,  her  cheek  ; 
In  yon  enameli'd  pansy  by. 
There  thou  shalt  have  her  curious  eye ; 
In  bloom  of  peach,  in  rosy  bud. 
There  wave  the  streamers  of  her  blood  ; 
In  briglitest  lillies  that  there  stand. 
The  emblems  of  her  whiter  hand; 
In  5'onder  rising  hill  there  smell 
Such  sweets  as  in  her  bosom  dwell : 
'Tis  true,"  said  he.     And  thereupon 
I  went  to  pluck  them  one  by  one. 
To  make  of  parts  an  union ; 
But  on  a  sudden  all  was  gone. 
With  that  I  stopp'd.  Said  Love,  "  These  be. 
Fond  man  resemblances  of  thee  ; 
And  as  these  flow'rs  thy  joy  shall  die. 
E'en  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye; 
And  all  thy  hopes  of  her  shall  wither. 
Like  these  short  sweets  that  knit  together." 


§  173.  The  Diver/hig  History  of  John  Gilpin-^ 
showing  hoiv  he  ipent farther  than  he  intended^ 
and  came  safe  home  again.  CowPiiR. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear. 

Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day. 

And  we  will  then  repair 
U  nto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

Ail  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  si^er  and  my  sister's  child. 

Myself  and  children  thr(» , 
Will  fill  the  chaise,  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we. 


Zollus,  so  ctJled  by  the  iiftclant? 


He 
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lie  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  woman  kind  but  one  j 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear. 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done, 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold. 

As  all  the  world  doth  know. 
And  my  good  friend  the  callender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 

Quoth  Mistress  Gilpin,  That's  well  saldj 

And,  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  fumish'd  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife  j 

O'erjoy'd  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent. 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought. 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proxid. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay  d. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in, 
Sixprecious souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels. 

Were  never  folks  so  glad  ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seiz'd  fast  the  flowing  mane; 
And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride. 

But  soon  came  down  again : 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reach'd  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Two  customers  come  in 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time. 

Although  it  griev'd  him  sore, 
Yet  loss  oT  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind ; 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

"  The  wme  is  left  behind  1" 

Good  lack !  quoth  he — ^yet  bring  it  me. 

My  leathern  belt  likewise. 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  careful  soul! 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  lov'd. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear. 
Through  which  theJoelt  he  drew. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 
To  make  his  balance  true ; 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipp'd  from  top  to  toe. 
Mis  long  red  cloak,  well  brush'd  and  neat. 

He  manfully  did  throw. 


Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed. 
Full  slowly  jjacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed.  .    * 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  gall'd  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  fair  and  softly,  John  he  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rem. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  grasp'd  the  mane  with  both  his  hands. 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  thatsort 

Had  handled  been  beforfe. 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought. 

Away  went  hat  and  wigj 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out. 

Of  running  such  a  rig! 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly^ 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay. 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing"both. 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

A»  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  scream'fl. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all : 
And  ev'ry  soul  cried  out,  W«lldonel 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — ^who  but  he ; 

His  fame  soon  spread  around — 
He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race  I 

*Tis  for  a  thousand  pound. 

And  still  as  fast  as  he  drew  near 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike- men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 
.  Were  shatter'd  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seem'd  to  carry  -weight, 

W^ith  leathern  girdle  brac'd ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottles'  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play. 
And  till  h<i  came  unto  the  Wa«h 

Of  Edrnqntott  so  gay. 

^E  And 
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And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop. 

Or  a  wild-goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  balcony  espied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'ring  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin !  hcre*s  the  house— 

They  all  at  once  did  cry : 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tir'd : 

Said  Gilpin — So  am  I. 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whl£ 

Inclin  d  to  tarry  there; 
For  why?  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swi(t  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fl)- — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath. 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend's  the  callender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilL 

The  callender  amaz'd  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pij)e,  flew  to  the  gate. 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

What  news !  what  news !  your  tidings  tell. 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all ! 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit. 

And  lov'd  a  timely  joke  ; 
And  thus  unto  the  callender 

1»  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

1  came  because  vouir  horse  would  co  me 

And,  if  1  well  forbode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  eallender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  frieiul  in  rnerry  pin,  . 
Return'd  him  not  a  single  word. 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

When  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear^ 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  show'd  liis  ready  wit : 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours. 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
A.nd  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  maj 

Be  in  a  hungry  case.  ■ 

Said  John,  It  is  my  wedding  dayj 
And  all  the  world  would  stare,. 


If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine : 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine^ 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear; 
For  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  "clear : 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar ; 
And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  jjaight. 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
W  ent  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig ; 

He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first. 
For  why?  they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  sa^ 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  puird  out'half  a  crown: 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said  .  • 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bell,  ^ 

This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 
My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain. 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  atop 

By  catching  at  his  rein ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 
And  gladly  would  have  done. 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more. 
And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

W  ent  post-boy  at  his  heels, 
The  p»st-boy  s  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumb'ring  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
W^ith  post-boy  scamp  ring  in  the  rear. 

They  rais'd  the  hue  and  cry : 

Stop  thief!  stop  thief !— a  highwayman! 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute  J 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  toll-men  thinking,  as  before. 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too. 

For  he  got  first  to  town, 
Nor  stopp'd  till  where  he  first  got  up 

He  diQ  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king. 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad. 

May  I  be  there  to  seel 
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§  174.  Jn  Evening  Contemplation  in  a  College; 
in  imitation  of  Gray'' s  Elegy  in  a  Country 
ChurcJi^yard.  Dhncombe.  ' 

TfTe  curfew  tolls  the  htonr  o'f-closJng  gates ; 
With  jarring  sounds  the  porter  turns  the  key  j 
Then  in  his  dreary  mansion  shimb'ring  waits. 
And  slowly,  sternly,  quits  it  though  for  me. 

Jslow  shine  the  spires  beneath  the  paly  moon. 
And  through  the  cloisters  peace  and  silence 
reign ; 

Save  where  some  fidler  scrapes  a  drowsy  tune. 
Or  copious  bowls  inspire  a  jovial  strain ; 

Save  that  in  yonder  cobweb-mantled  room. 
Where  sleeps  a  student  in  profound  repose, 

Oppress'd  with 'ale,  wide  echoes  thro'  the  gloom 
The  droning  music  of  his  vocal  nose. 

Within  those  walls,  where  through  the  glim- 
mering shade 

Appear  the  pamphlets  in  a  mouldering  heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  bed  till  mbrning  laid. 

The  peaceful  fellows  of  the  college  sleep. 

The  tinkling  bell  proclaiming  early  prav'rs. 
The  noisy  servants  rattling  o'er  their  head. 

The  calls  of  business,  and  domestic  cares, 
Ne'er  rouse  these  sleepers  from  their  downy 
bed. 

No  chattering  females  crowd  their  social  fire. 
No  dread  have  they  of  discord  and  of  strife ; 

Unknown  the  names  of  husband  and  of  sire, 
Unfelt  the  plagues  of  matrimonial  life. 

Oft  have  they  bask'd  beneath  the  sunny  walls. 
Oft  have  the  benches  bow'd  beneath  their 
weight. 
How  jocund  are  their  looks  when  dinner  calls ! 
How  smoke  the  cutlets  on  their  crowded 
plate! 

O  1  let  not  temperance,  too  disdainful,  hear 
How  long  their  feasts>  how  long  their  dinners 
last : 

Nor  let  the  fair,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer. 
On  these  unmarried  men  reflections  cast  I 

The  splendid  fort\me  and  the  beauteous  fcice 
(Themselves  confess  it,  and  their  sires  be- 
moan) 

Too  soon  arc  caught  by  scarlet  and  by  lace  ; 
These  sons  of  science  shine  in  black  alone. 

Forgive,  ye  fai/,  th'  involuntary  fault. 

If  these  no  feats  of  gaiety  display. 
Where  through  proud  Ranelagh's  wide-echoing 
vault 

Melodious  Frasi  trills  her  quavering  lay. 

Sav,  is  the  sword  well  suited  to  the  band  ? 

Does  broider'd  coat  agree  with  sable  gown  ? 
Can  Mechlin  laces  shade  a  churchman's  hand? 

Or  learning's  votaries  ape  the  beaus  of  town  ? 

Perhaps  in  these  time- tottering  walls  reside 
Some  who  were  once  the  darling  of  the  fair, 

Some  who  of  old  could  tastes  and  fashions  guide. 
Control  the  manager,  and  awe  the  player. 


But  Science  now  has  fiUM  their  vacant  mind 
With  Rome's  rich  spoils  and  truth's  exalted 
views, 

Fir'd  them  with  transports  of  a  nobler  kind. 
And  bade  them  slight  all  females^— but  the 


Full  many  a  lark,  high  towering  to  the  sky. 
Unheard,  unheeded,  greets,  th'  approach  of 
light; 
Full  many  a  star,  unseen  by  mortal  eye. 
With  twinkling  lustre,  glimmers  tlirough  the 
night. 

Some   future  Herring,   who,  with  dauntless 
breast. 
Rebellion's  torrent  shall  like  him  Oppose; 
Some  mute,  unconscious  Hardwicke  here  may 
rest. 
Some  Pelham,  dreadful  to  his  country's  foes. 

From    prince   and    people  to    command    ap-* 
plause, 
'Midst  ermin'd  peers  to  guide  the  high  de« 
bate, 
To  shield  Britannia's  and  Religion's  l<Ws> 
And   steer  with  steady  course  tlie  helm  of 
state — • 

Fate  yet  forbids ;  nor  circumscribes  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes'  con- 
fines ; 

Forbids  in  Freedom's  veil  t'Insult  the  throi  e ; 
Beneath  her  mask  to  hide  the  worst  desigir,  ^ 

To  fill  the  madding  crowd's  perverted  mind 
With  "pensions,  taxes,  marriages,  and  Jews;" 

Or  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  on  lost  mankiri'd. 
And  wrest  their  darling  hopes,  their  future 
views. 

Far  from  the  giddy  town's  tumultuous  strife, 
Th«ir  wishes  yet  have  never  learn'd  to  stray; 

Content  and  happy  in  a  single  life. 

They  keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Ev'n  now  their  books  from  cobwebs  to  protect, 
Enclos'd  by  doors  of  glass  in  Doric  style, 

On  polish'd  pillars  rais'd  with  bronzes  deck'd. 
They  claim  the  passing  tribute  of  a  siliile. 

Oft  are  the  authors'  names,  tho'  richly  bound, 
M  is-spelt  by  blundering  binders'  want  of  care : 

And  many  a  catalogue  is  strew'd  around. 
To  tell  the  admiring  guest  what  books  are 
there. 

For  who,  to  thoughtless  Ignorance  a  prey. 
Neglects    to    hold    short   dalliance    with  a 
book? 

Who  there  but  wishes  to  prolong  his  stay. 
And  on  those  cases  casts  a  lingering  look  ? 

Reports  attract  the  la%v)'er's  parting  eyes  ? 

Novels  Lord  Foplingand  Sir  Plume  rcquii-e; 
For  songs  and  plays  the  voice  of  Beauty  cries. 

And  Sense  and  Nature  Grandison  desire. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  thy  lov'd  compeers. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate. 

If  chance,  with  prying  search,  in  future  years. 
Some  antiquarian  should  inquire  thy  fiite ; 
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Haply  some  frrcnd  may  shake  his  hoary  head 

Arid  say,  "  Each  morn  unchill'd  by  frosts 
he  ran. 
With  hose  ungarter'd,  o'er  yon  turfy  bed. 

To  reach  the  chapel  ere  the  psalms  began  j 
**  There,  in  the  arms  of  that  lethargic  chair. 

Which  reatf  its  old  moth-eaten  back  so  high. 
At  noon  he  quafF'd  three  glasses  to  the  fair. 

And  por'd  upon  the  news  with  curious  eye. 
*•  Now  by  the  fire  engag'd  in  serious  talk. 

Or    mirthful  converse,  would  he  loitering 
stand. 
Then  in  the  garden  chose  a  suiiny  walk. 

Or  launch'd  tlie  poUsh'd  bowl  with  steady 
hand. 
**  One  morn  we  miss'd  him  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 

Nor  in  the  hall,  nor  on  his  favorite  green; 
Another  came,  nor  yet  within  the  chair. 

Nor  yet  at  bowls  or  chapel  was  he  seen. 

"  The  next  we  heard  that  in  a  neighbouring 
shire. 

That  day  to  church  he  led  a  blushing  bride, 
A  nymph  whose  snowy  vest  and  maiden  fear. 

Improv'd  her  beauty  while  the  knot  was  tied. 
*•  Now,  by  his  patron's  bounteous  care  remov'd. 

He  roves  enraptur'd  thro'  the  fields  of  Kent  j 
Yet,  ever  mindful  of  the  place  he  lov'd. 

Head  here  the  letter  which  he  lately  sent." 

The  Letter, 
In  rural  innocence  secure  I  dwell. 

Alike  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown : 
Approving  conscience  cheers  my  humble  cell. 

And  social  quiet  marks  me  for  her  own. 
Next  to  the  blessings  of  religious  truth. 

Two  gifts  my  endless  gratitude  engage— 
A  wife,  the  joy  and  transport  of  my  youth ; 

Now  with  a  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age. 
Seek  not  to  draw  me  from  thi»  kind  retreat. 

In  loftier  sjiheres  unfit,  untaught  to  move; 
Content  with  calm  domestic  life,  where  meet 

The  sweets  of  friendship,  and  the  smiles  of 
love. 


§  175. 


The  Three.  Warnings. 
By  Mrs.  Thrale. 


A  Tale. 


The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground  : 
'Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages. 

That  love  of  life  increas'd  with  years 
So  i^tuch,  that  in  our  latter  stages. 
When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rages. 

The  greatest  love  of  life  anpears. 

This  great  affection  to  believe, 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive. 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail, 
Be  pleas'd  to  hear  a  modern  talc. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay. 
On  neighbour  DobsOn's  vi'edding-day. 
Death  call'd  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room  j 


And  looking  grave—*  You  must,*  says  he, 

*  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me.*^ 

*  With  you  ?  and  quit  my  Susan's  side? 
With  you  ?'  the  hapless  husband  cried : 

*  Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monstrous  hard  I 
Biesides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepaid: 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go ; 
Tn»  is  my  wedding  night,  you  know/ 

W'hat  more  he  urg  d  I  have  not  heard. 
His  reason  could  not  well  be  stronger; 

So  Death  the  poor  delinquent  spar'd. 
And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 

Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look. 

His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke— 

*  Neidibour,'  he  said, '  farewell :  no  more 
Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour  : 
And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame 

Of  truelty  upon  my  name. 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation. 
And  fit  you  for  your  future  station. 
Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have. 
Before  you're  summon'd  to  the  grave : 
Willing  for  once  I'll  quit  my  prey. 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve ; 
In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say. 
But  when  I  call  again  this  way, 

W^ell  pleas'd  the  world  will  leave.' 

To  these  conditions  both  consented. 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befel. 
How  long  he  liv'd,  how  wise,  how  well. 
How  roundly  he  pursu'd  his  course. 
And  smok'd  his  pipe,  and  strok'd  his  horse. 

The  willing  muse  shall  tell : 
He  chafler'd  then,  he  bought,  he  sold. 
Nor  once  perceiv'd  his  growing  old. 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near  j 
His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew. 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few. 

He  pass'd  his  hours  in  peace : 
But  while  he  view'd  his  wealth  increase, 
W^hile  thus  along  life's  dusty  road 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod. 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares, 
Uncall'd  unheeded,  unawares. 

Brought  on  hi*  eishtieth  year. 

And  now,  one  nignt,  in  musing  mood. 
And  all  alone,  he  sate, 
Th'  unwelcome  messenger  of  Fate 

Once  more  before  him  stood. 

Half  kill'd  with  anger  and  surprise, 

*  So  soon  return'd  1'  old  Dobson  cries. 

*  So  soon,  d'ye  call  it!'  Death  replies ; 

*  Surely  my  friend,  you're  but  in  jest; 

Since  I  was  here  before 
'Tis  six-and-thirty  years  at  least. 

And  you  are  now  fourscore.' 

*  So  much  the  worse,'  the  clown  rejoin'd ; 
'  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind ; 
However,  see  your  search  be  legal ; 
And  your  authority — is't  regal  ? 
Else  you  are  come  on  a  fool's  errand. 
With  but  a  secretary's  warrant. 
Besides,  you  promis'd  me  three  warnings, 
Which  I  have  looked  for  nights  and  mornings; 
But  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 
I  can  recover  damages'. 
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*  I  know,'  cries  Death,  '  that  at  the  best, 
I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest ; 

But  don't  be  captions,  friend  at  least : 
I  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able 
To  stump  about  your  farm  and  stable ; 
Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length ; 
I  wish  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength  !' 

*  Hold,'  says  the  farmer,  *  not  so  fast  1 
I  have  been  la^ne  these  four  years  past.* 

*  And  no  great  wonder,'  Death  replies  • 
•  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes  ; 
And  sure  to  see  one's  loves  and  friends. 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends.* 

'  Perhaps,'  says  Dobson,  *  so  it  might, 
But  latterly  I've  lost  my  sight.' 

*  This  is  a  shocking  storjr,  faith ; 

Yet  there's  some  comfort  still,'  says  Death : 
Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse ; 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news.' 

*  There's  none,'    cries  he ;    *  and  if  there 

were, 
I'm  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear.* 

*  Nay,  then !'  the  spectre  stern  rejoin'd, 

*  These  are  unjustifiable  yearnings  ; 
If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind. 
You  have  had  your  three  sufficient  warnings. 
So  come  along,  no  more  we'll  part :' 
He  said,  and  touch'd  him  with  his  dart  j 
And  now  old  Dobson  turning  pale. 
Yields  to  his  fate — so  ends  my  tale. 


§  176.     The  Cifs  Country  Box.       Lloyd. 
Vos  sapere,  et  solos  aio  bene  vivcre,  ojuorum 
Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis.     HoR. 
The  wealthy  cit,' grown  old  in  trade. 
Now  wishes  for  the  rural  shade, 
And  buckles  y  his  one-horse  chair 
Old  Dobbin,  or  the  founder'd  mare  : 
While  wedg'd  in  closely  by  his  side. 
Sits  Madam,  his  unwieldy  bride. 
With  Jacky  on  a  stool  before  'em, 
And  out  they  jog  in  due  decorum. 
Scarce  past  the  turnpike  half  a  mile, 
*  How  all  the  country  seems  to  sxnile  1' 
And  as  they  slowly  jog  together. 
The  cit  commends  the  road  and  weather : 
While  Madam  doats  upon  the  trees. 
And  longs  for  ev'ry  house  she  sees  j 
Adpiires  its  views,  its  situation. 
And  thus  she  opens  her  oration  : 

*  What  signifies  the  loads  of  wealth. 
Without  that  richest  jewel,  health? 
Excuse  the  fondness  of  a  wife. 
Who  dotes  upon  your  precious  life ! 
Such  ceasless  toil,  such  constant  care. 
Is  more  than  human  strength  can  bear  : 
One  may  observe  it  in  your  face — 
Indeed,  my  dear,  you  break  apace  ; 
And  nothing  can  your  health  repair. 
But  exercise  and  country  air. 
Sir  Traffic  has  a  house,  you  know. 
About  a  mile  from  Cheney-row : 
He's  a  good  man,  indeed,  'tis  true ; 
But  not  so  warm,  my  dear,  as  you : 
And  folks  are  always  apt  to  sneer- 
One  would  not  be  outdone,  my  dear  1* 


Sir  Traffic's  name,  so  well  applied, 
Awak'd  his  brother-merchant's  pride  j 
And  Thrifty,  who  had  all  his  life 
Paid  utmost  def 'rence  to  his  wife, 
Confess'd  her  arguments  had  reason  ; 
And  by  th'  approaching  summer  season 
Draws  a  few  hundreds  from  the  stocks. 
And  purchases  his  country  box. 

Some  three  or  four  miles  out  of  town 
(An  hour's  ride  will  bring  you  down) 
He  fixes  on  his  choice  abode, 
Not  half  a  furlong  from  the  road ; 
And  so  convenient  does  it  lay. 
The  stages  pass  it  every  day  { 
And  then  so  snug,  so  mighty  pretty. 
To  have  a  house  so  near  the  city  I 
Take  but  your  places  at  the  Boar, 
You're  set  down  at  the  very  door. 

W^ell  then,  suppose  them  fix'd  at  last. 
White  washing,  painting,  scrubbing  past  • 
Hugging  themselves  in  ease  and  clover. 
With  all  the  fuss  of  moving  over ; 
Lo,  a  new  heap  of  whims  are  bred. 
And  wanton  in  my  lady's  head. 

*  Well  I  to  be  sure,  it  must  be  own'd. 
It  is  a  charming  spot  of  ground : 
So  sweet  a  distance  for  a  ride. 
And  all  about  so  coui^tryfied  ; 
'Twould  come  but  to  trifling  price. 
To  make  it  quite  a  paradise ! 
I  cannot  bear  those  nasty  rails. 
Those  ugly,  broken,  mouldy  pales: 
Suppose,  my  dear,  instead  of  these. 
We  build  a  railing  all  Chinese  j 
Although  one  hates  to  be  expos'd, 
'Tis  dismal  to  be  thus  enclos'd  ; 
One  hardly  any  object  sees — 
I  wish  you'd  fell  these  odious  trees. 
Objects  continually  passing  by. 
Were  something  to  amuse  the  eye ; 
But  to  be  pent  within  the  walls. 
One  might  as  well  be  at  St.  Paul's. 
Our  house  beholders  would  adore. 
Was  there  a  level  lawn  before. 
Nothing  its  views  to  incommode. 
But  quite  laid  open  to  the  road  ; 
While  every  traveller  in  amaze. 
Should  on  our  little  mansion  gaze ; 
And,  pointing  to  the  choice  retreat. 
Cry,  *'  That's  Sir  Thrifty's  countr)'-seat !" 

No  doubt  her  arguments  prevail. 
For  Madam's  taste  can  never  fail. 

Blest  age !  when  all  men  may  procure 
The  title  of  a  connoisseur ; 
When  noble  and  ignoble  herd 
Are  govern'd  by  a  single  word  ; 
Though,  like  tlie  royal  German  dames. 
It  bears  an  hundred  Christian  names, 
As  Genius,  Fancy,  .Judgement,  Gout, 
Whim,  Caprice,  Je  ne  scais  quoi.  Virtu ; 
Which  appellations  all  describe 
Taste,  and  the  modern  tasteful  tribe. 

Now  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  joiners, 
With  Chinese  artists  and  desio;ners, 
Produce  their  schemes  of  alteration. 
To  work  this  wondrous  reformation. 
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The  useful  dome,  which  secret  stood,  - 
Embosom'd  in  the  yew  tree's  wood. 
The  traveller  with  amazement  sees 
A  temple 'Gothic  or  Chinese, 
With  many  a  bell  and  tawdry  rag  on. 
And  crested  with  a  sprawling  dragon  ; 
A  wooden  arch  is  bent  astride 
A  ditch  of  water,  four  feet  wide, 
With  angles,  curves,  and  zig-zag  lines. 
From  Halfpenny's  exact  designs  ; 
In  front  a  level  lawn  is  seen, 
Without  a  shrub  upon  the  green  ; 
Where  taste  would  want  its  first  great  law. 
But  for  the  skulking  sly  ha-ha ; 
By  whose  miraculous  assistance 
You  gain  a  prospect  two  fields'  distance. 
And  now  from  Hyde-park  Corner  come 
The  gods  of  Athens  and  of  Rome. 
Here  squabby  Cupids  take  their  places, 
With  \  enus,  and  the  clumsy  Graces  i 
Apollo  there,  with  aim  so  clever. 
Stretches  his  leaden  bow  for  ever , 
And  there,  without  the  }X)wer  to  fly. 
Stands  fix'd  a  tip-toe  Mercury. 

The  villa  thus  completely  grac'd. 
All  own  that  Thrifty  has  a  taste  ; 
And  Madam's  female  friends  and  cousins. 
With  common-council  men  by  dozens. 
Flock  avery  Sunday  tp  the  scat. 
To  stare  about  them  and  to  eat. 


§  177-     Report  of  an  adjudged  Case,  not  to  be 

found  in  any  of  the  Books.  Cowper. 

Between  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest 
arose ; 
The  spectacles  set  them  unl>appily  wrong  ; 
The   point   in   dispute  was,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  [long- 

To  which  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  be- 
So  the  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argu  d  the 
cause 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig  full  of 
learning ;  [laws. 

While    chief  baron   Ear   sat   to   balance    the 
So  fam'd  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

In  behalf  of  the  Nose,  it  will  quickly  appear. 
And  your  lordship,  he  said,  will  undoubtedly 
find. 
That   the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  in 
,  wear. 
Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of 
mind. 

Then  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court-r- 
Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with 
a  straddle. 
As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  Nose  is  ;  in  short, 
Deslgn'd  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

Again  would   yoiur  lordship  a    moment  sup- 
pose 
('Tis  a  case  that  has  bappen'd  and  may  be 
again) 
That    the  visage  or   countenance  had  not  a 
Nose, 
Pray  who  would  or  who  fiould  wear  specta- 
cles then  ?         ♦ 


On  the  whole  it  apj^^irs,  and  my  argument 
shows. 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  will  never  con- 
demn, 
That  the  spectacles  plainly  were  made  for-  the 
Nose, 
And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for 
them. 

Then  shifting  his  side,  as  the  lawyer  knows  how. 
He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes ; 

But  wnat  were  the  arguments  few  people  know. 
For  the  world  did  not  think  they  were  equal- 
ly wise. 

So  his  lordship  decreed,  with  a  grave  solemn, 
tone. 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  if  or  but — 
That  whenerer  the  Nose  put  his  spectacles  on, 
By  day-light  or  candle-light — Eyes  should 
be  shujt. 


§178.     On  the  Birth  Day  of  Shakspeare.      A 
Cantp.,     Taken  from  his  JVorks.  Berenger. 

rVMuva'l^isa  valere,  et  mentis  viribus  excitari,  et  quasi 
quodam  divino  spiritu  afflari. 
Peace  to  this  meeting ! 


Joy  and  fair  time,  health  and  good  wishes  : 
Now,  worthy  friends,  the  cause  why  we  are  met, 
is  in  celebration  of  the  day  that  gave 
Immortal  Shakspeare  to  this  favor'd  isle. 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
Which  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 
O  thou  divinest  Nature!    how   thyself  thou 

blazon'st 
In  this  tliy  son!  form'd  in  thy  prodigality. 
To  hold  thy  mirror  up,  and  giye  tha  time 
Its  very  form  and  pressure !  When  he  speaks 
Each  aged  ear  plays  truant  at  hi^-jales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished,, 
So  \  oluble  is  his  discourse — gentle 
As  Zephyr  blowing  beneath  the  violet. 
Not  \vagging  its  sweet  head — yet  as  rough 
(His  noble  blood  enchafd)  as  the  rude  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine 
And  make  him  stoop  to  th'  vale— 'Tis  wonder- 
ful 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  him 
To  lovalty,  unlearn'd  ;  honour,  untaught ; 
CiviKty,  not  seen  in  others ;  knowledge 
That  wildly  grows  in  him,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sown.  What  a  piece  of  work! 
How  noble  in  faculty  !  infinite  in  reason  ! 
A.  combination  and  a  form  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal ! 
Fleavcn  has  him  now — yet  let  our  idolatrous 
Still  sanctify  his  relics  ;  and  this  day        [fancy, 
Stand  aye  distinguish'd  in  the  kalendar 
To  the  "last  syllable  of  recorded  time  : 
For,  if  we  take  him  but  for  all  in  all. 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again. 


§  17(9,     On  the  Invention  of  Letters. 

Tell  me  what  Genius  did  the  art  invent. 
The  lively  image  of  the  voice  to  paint  j 
Who  first  the  secret  how  to  colour  soimd. 
And  to  give  shape  to  reason,  Avisely  found  ; 
'  °  Witk 
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With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught ; 
And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought : 
Who  taught  the  hand  to  speak,  the  eye  to  hear 
A  silent  language  roving  far  and  near ; 
Whose  softest    noise  outstrips   loud  thunder's 

sound, 
And  spreads  her  accents  through  the  world's  vast 

round ; 
A  voice  heard  by  the  deaf,  spoke  by  the  dumb. 
Whose  echo  reaches  long,  long  time  to  come ; 
Whicli  dead  men  speak,  as  well  as  those  alive — 
Tell  me  what  Genms  did  this  art  contrive. 


§  180.     The  Answer. 

The  noble  art  to  Cadmus  owes  its  rise 
Of  painting  words,  and  speaking  to  the  eyes  j 
He  first  in  wond'rous  magic  fetters  bound 
The  airy  voice,  and  stopp'd  the  flying  sound  j 
The  various  figures,  by  his  pencil  wrought. 
Gave  color,  form,  and  body  to  the  thought. 


§  181.     On  a  Spider. 

Artist,  who  underneath  ray  table 
Thy  curious  texture  hast  display'd ! 

Who,  if  we  may  believe  the  fable, 
Wert  once  a  lovely  blooming  maid ! 

Insidious,  restless,  watchful  spider. 

Fear  no  officious  damsel's  broom ; 
Extend  thy  artful  fabric  wider. 

And  spread  thy  banners  round  niy  room. 
Swept  from  the  rich  man's  costly  ceiling, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  my  hsmely  roof: 
Here  may'st  thou  find  a  peaceful  dwcllmg,  ^ 

And  undisturb'd  attend  thy  woof : 
Whilst  I  thy  wond'rous  fabric  stare  at. 

And  think  on  hapless  poet's  fate  ; 
Like  thee  confin'd  to  lonely  garret. 

And  rudely  banish'd  rooms  of  state. 
And  as  from  out  thy  tortur'd  body 

Thou  d^aw'st  thy  slender  string  with  pain  ; 
So  does  he  labor,  like  a  noddy. 

To  spin  materials  from  his  brain : 
He  for  some  fluttering  tawdry  creature. 

That  spreads  her  charms  before  his  eye ; 
And  that's  a  conquest  little  better 

Than  thiiae  o'er  captive  butterfly. 
Thus  far  'tis  plain  we  both  agree. 

Perhaps  our  deaths  may  better  show  it— 
'Tis  ten  to  one  but  penury 

Ends  both  the  spider  and  the  poet. 


§  182.     The  Extent  of  Cookery.     Shenstone. 

Allusque  et  idem. 
When  Tom  to  Cambridge  first  was  sent, 

A  plain  brown  boh  he  wore. 
Read  much,  and  look'd  as  though  he  meant 

To  be  a  fop  no  more. 
See  him  to  Lincoln's  Inn  repair,. 

His  resolution  flag ; 
He  cherishes  a  length  of  hair. 

And  tueks  it  in  a  bag. 


Nor  Coke  nor  Salkeld  he  regards. 
But  gets  into  the  house  j 

And  soon  a  judge's  rank  rewards 
His  pliant  votes  and  bows. 

Adieu  ye  lohs  !  ye  lags,  give  place  1 
FuU-hottoms  come  instead ! 

Good  lord  !  to  see  the  various  ways 
Of  dressing — a  calfs-hcad. 


§183.     Slender  s  Ghost.  SiiENSTOlfE. 

Curae  leves  IcHjuuntur,  ingentes  stupent. 
Beneath  a  church-yard  yew, 

Decay'd  and  worn  with  a^e. 
At  dusk  of  eve,  methought  I  spied 
Poor  Slender's  ghost,  that  whimpering  cried, 

O  sweet !  O  sweet  Ann  Page ! 
Ye  gentle  bards,  give  ear ! 

Who  talk  of  amorous  rage. 
Who  spoil  the  lily,  rob  the  rose ; 
Come  learn  of  me  to  weep  your  woes ! 

O  sweet !  O  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 
Why  should  such  labour'd  strains 

Your  formal  Muse  engage? 
I  never  dreamt  of  flame  or  dart. 
That  fir'd  my  breast,  or  pierc'd  my  heart. 

But  sigh'd,  O  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

And  you,  whose  love-sick  minds 

No  medicine  can  assuage. 
Accuse  the  leeche's  art  no  more. 
But  learn  of  Slender  to  deplore, 

O  sweet !  O  sweet  Anne  Page ! 
And  you,  whose  souls  are  held 

Like  linnets  in  a  cage. 
Who  talk  of  fetters,  links,  and  chains. 
Attend,  and  imitate  my  strains  : 

O  sweet !  O  sweet  Anne  Page ! 
And  you,  who  hoast  or  grieve, 

what  horrid  wars  ye  wage. 
Of  wounds  receiv'd  from  many  an  eye  5 
Yet  mean  as  I  do  when  I  sigh, 

O  sweet !  O  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Hence  every  fond  conceit 

Of  shepherd,  or  of  sage ! 
'Tis  Slender's  voice,  'tis  Slender's  way. 
Expresses  all  you  have  to  say — 

O  sweet !  0  sweet  Anne  Page ! 


§  184.     Hamlet's  Soliloqiiij  imitated.       Jagg. 

To  print y  or  not  to  print — that  is  the  (question. 

Whether  'tis  better  in  a  trunk  to  bury 

The  c[uirl;s  and  crotchets  of  outrageous  fancy. 

Or  send  a  well-wrote  copy  to  the  press. 

And,  by  disclosing,  end  them.     To  print,  to 

doubt  . 

No  more ;  atid  by  one  act  to  say  we  end 
The  head-ache,  and  a  thousand  natural  shocks 
Of  scribbling  phrensy— 'tis  a  consuuunation 
Devoutly  to  be  wisli'd*     To  print — to  beam 
From  the  same  shelf  with  Pope,  in  calf  well 

bound : 
To  sleep,  perchance,,  with  Quarlcs — Ay,  there's 

the  rub— 

3E4  For 
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For  to  what  class  a  writer  may  be  doom'd. 
When  he  hath  shuffled  off  some  pahry  stuff. 
Must  give  us  pause.    There's  the  respect  that 

makes 
Th'  unwilUng  poet  keep  his  piece  nine  years. 
For  who  would  bear  the  impatient  thirst  of 

fame, 
The  pride  of  conscious  merit,  and,  'bove  all. 
The  tedious  importunity  of  friends. 
When  as  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  inkhorn?    Who  would  fardels 

bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  load  of  wit, 
But  that  the  tread  of  steep  Parnassus'  hill 
(That  undiscover  d  country,  with  whose  bays 
Few  travellers  return)  puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  to  live  unknown," 
Than  run  the  hazard  to  be  known  and  damn'd  ? 
Thus  criticks  do  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
Ajid  thus  the  healthful  face  of  many  a  poem 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  a  pale  manuscript  j 
And  enterprises  of  great  fire  and  spirit 
With  this  regard  from  Dodsley  turn  away. 
And  lose  the  name^of  Authors. 


§  185.     To  the  Memory  of  George  Lewis  Lang- 

teUj  Esg.  who  died  on  his  Travels  to  Rome. 

Shipley, 

Langton,  dear  partner  of  my  soul. 
Accept  what  pious  passion  meditates 

To  grace  thy  fate.     Sad  memory. 
And  grateful  love  and  impotent  regret,  • 

Shall  wake  to  paint  thy  gentle  mind. 
The  wise  good-nature,  friendship  delicate ; 

In  secret  converse,  native  mirth 
And  sprightly  fancy,  sweet  artificer 

Of  social  pleasure ;  nor  forgot 
The  noble  thirst  of  knowledge  and  fair  fame 

That  led  thee  far  through  foreign  climes 
Inquisitive,  but  chief  the  pleasant  banks 

Of  Tiber,  eyer-hor)or'd  stream, 
Detain'd  thee  visiting  the  last  remains 

Of  ancient  art;  fair  forms  exact 
In  sculpture,  columns,  and  the  mould'ringbulk 

Of  tneatres.     In  deep  thought  wrapp'd 
Of  old  renown,  thy  mind  survey'd  the  scenes 

Delighted  where  the  first  of  men 
Once  dwelt,  familiar :  Scipio,  virtuous  chief. 

Stern  Cato,  and  the  patriot  mind 
Of  faithful  Brutus,  best  philosopher. 

Well  did  the  gen'rous  search  employ 
Thy  blooming  years  by  virtue  crown' d,  though 
death 

Unseen  oppress'd  thee,  far  from  home, 
A  helpless  stranger.     No  familiar  voice, 

1^0  pitying  eye  cheer'd  thy  last  panf:;s. 
O  worthy  longest  days !  for  thee  snail  tiow 

The  pious  solitary  tear. 
And  thoughtful   friendship  sadden  o'er  thine 


f  186.     The  Brewers  Coachman       Taylor. 
Honest  William,  an  easy  and  good-natur'd 

fellow. 
Would  a  little  too  oft  get  a  little  too  mellow. 
Body  coachman  was  he  to  an  eminent  brewer — 
No  belter  e'er  sat  on  a  box  to  be  sure. 


His  coach  was  kept  clean,  and  no  mothers  or 

nurses  [his  horses. 

Took  that  care  of  their  babes  that  he  took  of 
He  had  these — aye,  and   fifty  good  qualities 

more,  *    [o'er. 

But  the  business  of  tippling  could  ne'er  be  got 
So  his  master  effectually  monded  the  matter,  • 
By  hiring  a  man  who  drank  nothing  but  water. 
Now,  William,  says  he,  you  see  the  plain  case; 
Had  you  drank  as  ne  does,  you  had  kept  a  good 

place.  [done  so. 

Drink  water!  quoth  William — had  all  men 
You'd  never  have  wanted  a  coachman,  I  trow. 
They're  soakers,  like  me,  whom  you  load  with 

reproaches. 
That  enable  you    brewers  to   ride    in    yoUr 

coaches. 


§  187.     Ode  on  the  Death  of  Matzely  afavor- 

ite  Bullfinch.     Addressed  to  Philip  Stanhope, 

Esq.  (natural  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield) 

to  ivhom  the  Auhor  had  given  the  Reversion  of 

it  ivhen  he  left  Dresden.  Williams. 

Try  not,  my  Stanhope,  'tis  in  vain. 
To  stop  your  tears,  or  hide  your  pain, 

Or  check  your  honest  rage : 
Give  sorrow  and  revenge  their  scope. 
My  present  joy,  your  future  hope. 

Lies  murder'd  in  his  cage. 
Matzel's  no  more !  Ye  graces,  loves. 
Ye  linnets,  nightingales,  and  doves. 

Attend  th'  untimely  bier  j 
Let  every  sorrow  be  express'd, 
Beat  with  your  wings  each  mournful  breast. 

And  drop  the  nat'ral  tear. 
In  height  of  song,  in  beauty's  pride. 
By  fell  Grimalkin's  claws  he  died — 

But  vengeance  shall  have  way ; 
On  pains  and  tortures  I'll  rfefine ; 
Yet,  Matzel,  that  one  death  of  thine 

His  nine  will  ill  repay. 
For  thee,  my  bird,  the  sacred  Nine, 
Who  lov'd  thy  tuneful  notes,  shall  join 

In  thy  funereal  verse  : 
My  painful  task  shall  be  to  write 
TH'  eternal  dirge  which  they  indite. 

And  hang  it  on  thy  hearse. 
In  vain  I  lov'd,  in  vain  I  mourn 
My  bird,  who  never  to  return 

Is  fled  to  happ>er  shades. 
Where  Lesbia  shall  for  him  prepare 
The  place  most  charming  and  most  fair. 

Of  all  th'Elysian  glades. 

There  shall  thy  notes  in  cypress  grove 
Sboth  wretched  ghosts  that  died  for  love  ; 

There  shall  thy  plaintive  strain 
Lull  impious  Phaiara's  endless  grief. 
To  Procris  yield  some  short  relief. 

And  soften  Dido's  pain  : 

'Till  Proserpine  by  chance  shall  hear 
Thy  notes,  and  make  thee  all  h^r  care. 

And  love  thee  with  my  love ; 
While  each  attendant  soul  shall  praise 
The  matchless  ISIatzel's  tuneful  lays^ 

And  all  his  songs  apprpve. 

§  188. 
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§  I S8,  To-morrow.  Cotton. 

Pereunt  et  imputantur. 
To-morrow,  didst  thou  say? 
Methought  I  heard  Horatio  say.  To-morrow. 
Go  to— I  will  not  hear  of  it—  To-morrow ! 
'Tis  a  sharper,  who  stake*  his  penury 
Against  thy  plenty— who  take*  thy  ready  cash, 
And  pays  thee  nought  but  wishes,  hopes,  and 

promises. 
The  currency  of  idiots — injurious  bankrupt. 
That  gulls  the  easy  creditor !— To-morrow ! 
It  is  a  period  no  where  to  be  found 
In  ail  the  hoary  registers  of  Time, 
Unless  perchance  in  the  fool's  calendar. 
Wisdom  disclaims  the  word,  nor  holds  society 
With  those  who  own  it.     No,  my  Horatio, 
'TIs  Fancy's  child,  and  Folly  is  its  father; 
Wrought  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are,  and  as 

baseless 
As  the  fantastic  visions  of  the  evening. 

But  soft,  my  friend — ^arrest  the  present  mo- 
ment; 
For  be  assur'd  they  all  are  arrant  tell-tales ; 
And  though  their  flight  be  silent,  and  their  path 
Trackless,  as  the  wing'd  couriers  of  the  air, 
They  post  to  heaven,  and  there  record  thy  folly. 
Because,    though    station'd  on  th'   important 

watch. 
Thou,  like  a  sleeping,  faithless  senlinel. 
Didst  let  them  pass  unnotic'd,  unimprov'd. 
And  know,  for  that  thou  slumb'rest  on  the 

guard 
Thou  shalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 
For  every  fugitive;  and  when  thou  thus 
Shalt  stand  impleaded  at  the  high  tribunal 
Of  hood-^vink'd  Justice,  who  shall  tell  thy 

audit? 
Then  stay  the  present  Instant,  dear  Horatio, 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings. 
'Tis  of  more  worth  than  kingdoms !  far  more 

precious 
Than  all  the  crimson  treasures  of  life's  fountain 
O!  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp ;  but,  hke 
The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record. 
Hold  the  fleet  angel  fiist  until  he  bless  thee. 


§  I89.  On  Lord  Cohhams  Gardens.     Cottojt 
It  puzzles  much  the  sages'  brains. 

Where  Eden  stood  of  yore  : 
Some  place  it  in  Arabia's  plains; 

Some  say,  it  is  no  more. 
But  Cobham  can  these  tales  confute. 

As  all  the  curious  know ; 
For  he  has  prov'd  beyond  dispute 

That  Paradise  is  Stowe. 


190.  To  a  Child  Jive  Years  old. 
^AiREST  flow'r,  all  flow'rs  excelling 

Which  in  Eden's  garden  grew, 
Flow'rs  of  Eve's  embowered  dwelling 

Are,  my  fair  one,  types  of  you. 
A I  ark,  my  Polly,  how  the  roses 

Emulate  tliy  damask  check ; 
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How  the  bud  its  sweets  discloses : 

Buds  thy  opening  bloom  bespeak. 
Lilks  are,  by  plain  direction. 

Emblems  of  a  double  kind ; 
Emblems  of  thy  fair  complexion. 

Emblems  of  thy  fairer  mind. 
But,  dear  girl,  both  flow'rs  and  beauty. 

Blossom,  fade,  and  die  away : 
Then  pursue  good  sense  and  duty. 

Evergreens  that  ne'er  decay. 


§191.  To  Miss  Lucy  Fortcscue.  Lytteatow, 
Once  by  the  Muse  alone  inspir  d, 

I  sung  my  am'rous  strains: 
No  serious  love  my  bosom  fir'd ; 
Yet  every  tender  maid,  deceiv'd. 
The  idly  mournful  tale  believ'd. 

And  wept  my  fancied  pains. 

But  Venus  now,  to  punish  me. 

For  having  feign' d  so -well, 
Has  made  my  heart  so  fond  of  thee* 
That  not  the  whole  Aonian  quire 
Can  accents  soft  enough  inspire 

Its  real  name  to  tell. 


§  192.  To  Mr.  West*,  at  mckkamf.  1740 
Lyttslton. 
Fair  Nature's  sweet  simplicity. 

With  elegance  refin'd. 
Well  in  thy  seat,  my  friend,  I  see. 
But  better  in  thy  mind. 

To  both  from  courts  and  all  their  state 

Ea^er  I  fly,  to  prove 
Jovs  iar  above  a  courtier's  fate. 

Tranquillity  and  love. 


§193.  The  Templeof  the  Muses.  To  the  Coun- 
tess Temple. 
The  Muses  and  Graces  to  Phoebus  com- 
plain'd. 
That  no  more  on  the  earth  a  Sappho  remain'd : 
That  their  empire  of  wit  was  now  at  an  end. 
And  on  beauty  alone  the  sex  must  depend : 
To  the  men  he  had  given  all  his  fancy  and  fire. 
Art  of  healing  to  Armstrong^,  as  well  as  his 

lyre: 
When  Apollo  replied,  **To  make  you  amends. 
In  one  Fair  you  shall  see  wit  and  virtue,  good 

friends; 
The  Grecian's  high-spirit  and  sweetness  I'll  join 
With  a  true  Roman  virtue,  to  make  it  divine: 
Your  pride  and  my  boast,  thus  form'd,  would  you 

know, 
You  must  visit  the  earthly  Elysium  of  Stowe.'* 


\} 


194.  To  a  Lady  who  sung  in  too  low  a  Voice. 
/hen  beauteous  Lauras  gentle  voice 
Divides  the  yielding  air, 
Fix'd  on  her  lips,  the  fault' ring  s«und J 
Excess  of  joy  declare. 


♦  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  the  author's  cousin.  t  Near  Croydon. 

X  Dr.  John  Armstrong,  author  of  tlie  Art  of  Preservi«g  Healdi,  ficc. 


There, 
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There,  lingering  rotind  the  rosy  gate. 
They  view  their  fragrant  cell; 

Unwilling  to  depart  that  mouth 
Where  all  the  Graces  dwell. 

Some  tuneful  accents  strike  the  sense 

With  soft  imperfect  sound ; 
While  thousand  others  die  within. 

In  their  own  honey  drown'd. 

Yet  through  this  cloud,  distinct  and  clear. 

Sweet  sense  directs  its  dart  j 
And,  while  it  seems  to  shun  the  ear. 

Strikes  full  upon  the  heart. 


§  I95.    To  Miss   Wilkes,  on    her    Birth-day, 
Aug,  l6tk,  1767.    Written  in  France, 

WiLkES. 

AoAiv  I  tune  the  vocal  lay 
On  dear  Maria's  natal  day. 
This  happy  day  I'll  not  deplore 
My  exile  trom  my  native  shore. 
No  tear  of  mine  to-day  shall  flow 
For  injur'd  England's  cruel  woe. 
For  impious  wounds  to  Freedom  given. 
The  first,  most  sacred  gift  of  Heaven. 
The  Muse  with  joy  shall  prune  her  wihg; 
Maria's  ripen'd  graces  sing : 
And,  at  seventeen,  with  truth  shall  own 
The  hud  of  beauty's  fairly  blown. 
Softness  and  sweetest  innocencd 
Here  shed  their  gentle  influerice;  "" 

Fair  modesty  comes  in  their  train. 
To  grace  her  sister  virtue's  reign. 
Then,  to  give  spirit,  taste,  and  ease. 
The  sovereign  art,  the  art  to  please; 
Good-humour'd  wit,  and  fancy  gay. 
To-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day. 
The  sun-shine  of  a  mind  serene. 
Where  all  is  peace  within,  are  seen. 
What  can  the  grateful  Muse  ask  more? 
The  gods  have  lavish'd  all  their  store. 
Maria  shines  their  darling  care ; 
Still,  keep  her.  Heaven,  from  every  snare : 
May  still  unspcHted  be  her  fame. 
May  she  remain  through  life  the  same, 
Unchang'd  in  all — except  in  name  1 


§  196.  To  Miss  Wilkes,  on  heY  Birth-day, 
Aug.  Idth.  1768.     Written  in  Prison. 
Wilkes. 

How  shvill  the  Muse  in  prison  sing. 
How  prune  her  drooping  ruffled  wing  ? 
Mnria  is  the  potent  spell, 
Ev'n  in  these  walls,  all  grief  to  quell  j 
To  cheer  the  heart,  rapture  inspire. 
And  wake  to  notes  of  joy  the  lyre. 
The  tribute  verse  again  to  pay 
On  this  auspicious  festive  (fay. 
When  doom'd  to  quit  the  patriot  band. 
And  exil'd  from  my  native  land, 
Maria  was  my  sure  relief; 
Her  presence  baniah'd  every  grief. 


Plcaswre  came  smiling  in  her  train. 
And  chas'd  the  family  of  Pain. 
Let  lovers  every  charm  admire, 
The  easy  shape,  the  heav'nly  fire 
That  frown  those  modest  beaming  eyes 
The  captive  lieart  at  once  surprise. 
A  father's  is  another  part ; 
I  praise  the  virtues  of  the  heart. 
And  wit  so  elegant  and  free, 
Attemper'd  sweet  with  modesty. 
And  may  kind  Heaven  a  lover  send 
Of  sense,  of  honor,  and  a  friend. 
Those  virtues  always  to  protect. 
Those  beauties— never  to  neglect ! 


§  197.  An  Ode  in  imitation  o/Alcams. 
Sir  William  Jokei- 

Wh AT  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  high-rais'd  battlemciits  or  Tabor'd  mound. 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  nie^ 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfVime  t# 
pride. 

No — MEW,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endu'd 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  nidc : 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  knovv  their  rights,   a^id,  knowing,  (iare 
maintain ; 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow, 
xVnd  crush  the  tyrant  v^hile  they  rend  thie  chkih:' 

These  constitute  a  state; 
And  Sovereign  Law,  that  State's  collectecl  will, . 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill : 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiend  Discretion  *  like  a  vapour  sinks. 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-lov'd  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fairer  and  the  Cretan  shore ! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more? 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave 

'Tis  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  sileiit  grave. 


§  198.  The  Choice  of  a  Wife  hi/  Cheese. 
Captain  Thompson 

There  liv'd  in  York,  an  aj^e  ago, 
A  man  whose  name  was  Pinnico  : 
He  lov'd  three  sisters  passing  w^ll. 
But  which  the  best  he  could  not  tell. 
These  sisters  three,  divinely  fair, 
Show'd  Pimlico  their  tenderest  care : 
For  each  was  elegantly  bred. 
And  all  were  umch  inclin'd  to  wed ; 


Discretionary  or  arbitrary  power. 


And 
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And  all  made  Pimlico  their  choice. 

And  prais'd  him  with  their  sweetest  voice. 

Young  Pirn,  the  gallant  and  the  gay. 

Like  ass  divided  'tween  the  hay. 

At  last  reaolv'd  to  gain  his  ease. 

And  choose  his  wife  by  eating  cheese. 

He  wrote  his  curd,  he  seal'd  it  up. 

And  said  with  them  that  niglit  he'd  sup ; 

Desir'd  that  there  might  only  be 

Good  Cheshire  cheese,  and  but  them  three; 

He  was  resolv'd  to  crown  his  life. 

And  by  that  means  to  fix  his  wife. 

The  girls^ere  pleas'd  at  his  conceit ; 

Each  dress'd  herself  divinely  neat ; 

With  faces  full  of  peace  and  plenty. 

Blooming  with  roses  under  twenty. 

For  surely  Nancy,  Betsy,  Sally, 

Were  sweet  as  lilies  of  the  valley : 

But  singly  surely  buxom  Bet 

Was  like  new  hay  and  niignioJiet  j 

But  each  surpass  d  a  poet's  fancy, 

Ihw:  that,  of  truth,  v*ras  said  of  Nancy  : 

And  as  for  Sal,  she  was  a  Donna, 

As  fair  as  those  of  old  Cretona,* 

Who  to  A[)elle&  lent  their  faces 

To  make  up  madam  Helen's  graces. 

To  those  the  gay  divided  Pim 

Came  elegantly  smart  and  trim  : 

When  ev'ry  smiling  maiden,  certain. 

Cut  of  the  cheese  to  try  her  fortune. 

Nancy,  at  once,  not  fearing — caring 

To  show  her  savin;^. ate  the  paring; 

And  Bet,  to  show  her  gen'rous  mind, 

Cut,  and  then  threw  away  the  rind; 

While  prudent  Sarah,  sure  to  please, 

Like  a  clean  maiden,  scrap'd  the  cheese. 

This  done,  young  Pimlico  replied, 

*' Sally  I  now  declare  my  bride: 

With  Nan  I  can't  my  welfare  put. 

For  she  has  prov'd  a  clirty  slut : 

And  Betsy,  who  has  par'd  the  rind. 

Would  give  my  fortune  to  the  wind. 

Sally  the  happy  medium  chose, 

And  1  with  Sally  will  repose  ; 

She's  prudent,  cleanly  ;  and  the  man 

Who  fixes  on  a  nuptial  plan 

Can  never  err,  if  he  will  choose 

A  wife  by  cheese — before  he  ties  the  noose." 

§  199.  The  Choice.  Pomfret. 

If  Heaven  the  grateful  liberty  w^ould  give. 
That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  live. 
And  all  those  hours  propitious  fate  should  lend, 
In  blissful  ease  and  satisfaction  spend  : 

Near  some  fair  town  I'd  have  a  private  seat. 
Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great : 
Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood; 
On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 
It  should  within  no  other  things  contain,. 
But  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain : 
Methinks'tis  nauseous,  and  I'll  ne'er  emlure 
The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 
A  little  garden,  grateful  to  the  eye, 
Where  a  cool  rivulet  runs  murmuring  by ; 
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On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
Of  shady  limes,  or  sycamores,  should  grow. 
At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  plac'd 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors grac'di 
Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit,  and  solid  learning  shines; 
Sharp  Juvenal,  xmd  amorous  Ovid  too. 
Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew. 
He  that  with  judgement  reads  his  charming 

lines. 
In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joins. 
Must  grant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel. 
His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  express'd  so  well: 
With  all  those  moderns,  men  of  steady  sense, 
Esteem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 
In  some  of  these,  as  fancy  should  advise, 
I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise: 
For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content, 
TlKm  those  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate. 
That  I  might  live  genteelly,  but  not  great : 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend, 
A  little  more  sometimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune,  they  should  taste  of  mine. 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were. 
Should  be  reliev'd  with  what  my  wants  could 

spare : 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given. 
Should  be  return'd  in  gratitude  to  Heaven* 
A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 
My  friends  with  no  luxurious  dishes  fed: 
Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more 
To  feed  the  stranger  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 
Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 
But  what's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong. 
And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 
rd  fri'cly  take;  and,  as  I  did  possess. 
The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 
I'd  have  a  little  vault,  but  always  stor'd 
With  the  best  wine  each  vintage  could  afford. 
Wine  whets  the  wit,  improves  its  native  force. 
And  gives  a  ])leasant  flavour  to  discourse  : 
By  making  all  our  spirits  debonair. 
Throws  off  the  lees,  the  sediment  of  care. 
But  as  the  greatest  blessing  Heaven  lends 
May  be  dcbauch'd,  and  serve  ignoble  ends; 
So,  but  too  oft,  the  grape's  refreshing  juice 
Does  many  mischievous  effects  produce: 
My  house  should  no  such  rude  disorders  know. 
As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow; 
Nor  would  1  use  what  was  so  kindly  given. 
To  the  dishonor  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
If  any  neighbour  came,  he  should  be  free, 
Us'd  with  respect,  and  not  uneasy  be. 
In  my  retreat,  or  to  himself  or  me. 
What  freedom,  prudence,  and  right  reason  give. 
All  men  may,  with  impunity,  receive: 
Bot  the  least  swerving  from  their  ruies  too 

much ; 
For  what's  forbidden  us,  'tis  death  to  touch. 

That  life  may  be  more  comfortable;  yet. 
And  all  my  joys  refin'd,  sincere,  and  great; 


Aiielles,  from  five  beautiful  virgins  of  Cretona,  drew  the  beaurful  Helen. 


I'd 
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I'd  choose  two  friends,  whose  company  would  be 
A  great  advance  to  my  felicity: 
Well-born,  of  humors  suited  to  my  own. 
Discreet,   and  men   as    well    as    books    have 

known : 
Brave,  generous,  witty,  and  exactly  free 
From  loose  behaviour,  or  formality : 
Airy  and  prudent ;  merry,  but  not  light ; 
Quick  in  discerning,  and  in  judging  right: 
Secret  they  should  be,  faithful  to  their  trust; 
In    reasoning    cool,    strong,    temperate,    and 

just: 
Obliging,  open,  without  hulfmg,  brave. 
Brisk  in  gay  talking,  and  in  sober,  grave*. 
Close  in  dispute,  but  not  tenacious ;  try'd 
By  solid  reason,  and  let  that  decide : 
Tvot  prone  to  lust,  revenge,  or  envious  hate; 
Nor  Dusy  meddlers  with  intrigues  of  state: 
Strangers  to  slander,  and  sworn  foes  to  spite ; 
Not  quarrelsome,  but  stout  enough  to  fight : 
Loyal,  and  pious ;  friends  to  Cresar,  true 
As  dying  martyrs  to  their  Maker  too^ 
In  their  society  I  could  not  miss 
A  permanent,  sincere,  substantial  bliss. 

I'd  be  concern'd  in  no  litigious  jar; 
Belov'd  by  all,  not  vainly  popular. 
Whate'er  assistance  I  had  power  to  bring, 
T*  oblige  my  country,  or  to  serve  my  king. 
Whene'er  they  call,  I'd  readily  afford 
My  tongue,  my  pen,  my  counsel,  or  my  sword. 
Law-suits  I'd  shun  with  as  much  studious  care 
As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are ; 
And  rather  put  up  injuries,  than  be 
A  plague  to  him,  who'd  be  a  plague  to  me. 
I  value  quiet  at  a  price  too  great, 
To  give  for  my  revenge  so  dear  a  rate : 
For  what  do  we  by  all  our  bustle  gain. 
But  counterfeit  delight  for  real  paml 

If  Heaven  a    date  of  many   years  would 
give. 
Thus  I'd  in  pleasure,  ease,  and  plenty  live. 
And  as  I  near  approach'd  the  verge  of  life. 
Some  kind  gelation  (for  I'd  have  no  wife) 
Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care. 
Whilst  I  did  for  a  better  state  prepare. 
Then  I'd  not  be  with  any  trouble  vex'd, 
Npr  have  the  c\'ening  of  my  days  perplex'd ; 
But,  by  a  silent  and  a  peaceful  death. 
Without  a  sigh  resign  my  aged  breath. 
And  when  committed  to  the  dust,  I'd  have 
Few  tears,  but  friendly,  dropt  into  my  grave; 
Then  would  my  exit  so  propitious  be. 
All  men  would  wish  to  live  and  die  like  me. 


$  200.  To  my  Candle.      Peter  Pindar. 

Thou  lone  companion  of  the  spectred  night, 
I  wake  amid  thy  friendly-watchfid  light. 

To  steal  a  precious  hour  from  lifeless  sleep—- 
Hark,   the  wild   uproar  of   the    winds !    and 

hark. 
Hell's  genius  roams  the  regions  of  the  dark. 
And    swells  the  thund'ring  horrors  of  the 
deep. 


From  cloud  to  cloud  the  pale  moon  hurrying 

flies ; 
Now  blacken'd,  and  now  flashing  through  her 

skies. 
But  all  is  silence  here — beneath  thy  beam. 

I  own  I  labor  for  the  voice  of  praise — 
For  who  would  sink  in  dull  oblivion's  stream? 

Who  would  not  live  in  songs  of  distant  days? 
Thus  while  I  wond'ring  pause  o'er  Shakspeare's 

page, 
I  mark,  in  visions  of  delight,  the  Sage, 
High  o'er  the  wrecks  of  man,  who  stands 

sublime ; 
A  column  in  the  melancholy  waste  ^^ 

(Its  cities  humbled,  and  its  glories  past). 

Majestic,  'mid  the  solitude  of  time.  ; 

Yet  now  to  sadness  let  me  yield  the  hour—    ' 
Yes,  let  the  tears  of  purest  friendship  show'r. 

I  view,  alas!  what  ne'er  should  die— 
A  form  that  wakes  my  deepest  sigh ; 

A  form  that  feels  of  deatn  the  leaden  sleep — 
Descending  to  the  realms  of  shade, 
I  view  a  paie-ey'd,  panting  maid, 

I  see  the  Virtues  o'er  their  fav'ritc  weep. 

Ah  I  could  the  Muse's  simple  pray'r 

Command  the  envied  trump  of  fame. 
Oblivion  should  Eliza  spare: 

A  world  should  echo  with  her  name.  ^ 
Art  thou  departing  too,  my  trembling  friend  ? 
Ah  !  draws  thy  little  lustre  to  its  end  ? 

Yes,  on  thy  frame  Fate  too  shall  fix  her 
seal— 
O  let  me,  pensive,  watch  thy  pale  decay; 
How  fast  that  frame,  so  tender,  wears  away ; 

How  fast  thy  life  the  restless  minutes  steal ! 

How  slender  now,  alas !  thy  thread  of  fire ! 
Ah  !  falling,  falling,  ready  to  expire ! 

In  vain  thy  struggles — all  will  soon  be  o'er. 
At  life  thou  snatchest  with  an  eager  leap : 
Now  round  I  see  thy  flame  so  feeble  creep. 

Faint,  less'ning,  quiv'ring,  glimm'ring — now 
no  more ! 
Thus  shall  the  sons  of  science  sink  away. 

And  thus  of  beauty  fade  the  fairest  flow'r— 
For  where's  the  giant  who  to  Time  shall  say, 

*' Destructive  tyrant,  I  arrest  thy  pow'r?' 


§201.  Presented  together  with  a  Knife  ly  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Bishop,  7/^ac/  Master  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School,  to  his  JVtfe  on  her 
Weddiiig  Day,  which  happened  to  he  her 
Birth  Day  and  New  Year  s  Day. 

A  KNIFE,  dear  girl,  cuts  love,  they  say — 
Mere  modish  love  perhaps  it  may; 
For  any  tool  of  any  kind 
Can  sep'rate  what  was  never  join'd. 
The  knife  that  cuts  our  love  in  two 
Will  have  much  tougher  work  to  do: 
Must  cut  your  softness,  worth,  and  spirit 
Down  to  the  vulgar  size  of  merit ; 
"To  level  yours  with  modern  taste. 
Must  cut  a  world  of  sense  to  waste ; 
And  from  your  single  beauty's  store,    - 
Clip  what  would  dizen  out  a  score. 
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The  self-same  blade  from  me  must  sever 
Sensation,  judgement,  sight  for  ever  I 
All  memr'y  of  endearments  past. 
All  hope  of  comforts  long  to  last. 
Ail  that  makes  fourteen  years  with  you 
A  summer — and  a  short  one  too  : 
All  that  affection  feels  and  fears. 
When  hours,  without  you,  seem  like  years. 
Till  that  be  done  (and  I'd  as  soon 
Believe  this  knife  will  clip  the  moon) 
Accept  my  present  undeterr'd. 
And  leave  their  proverbs  to  the  herd. 
If  in  a  kiss — delicious  treat ! 
Your  lips  acknowledge  the  receipt  j 
Love,  fond  of  such  substantial  fare. 
And  proud  to  play  the  glutton  there. 
All  thoughts  of  cutting  will  disdain. 
Save  only — *  cut  and  come  again.' 


§  202.     By  the  same,  ivith  a  Ring. 
'  Thee,  Mary,  with  this  ring  I  wed,' 
So  sixteen  years  ago  I  said — 
Behold  another  ring !  *  For  what  ?' 
To  wed  thee  o'er  again — why  not  ? 

With  the  first  ring  I  married  youth, 
Grace,  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth  : 
Taste  long  admir'd,  sense  long  rever'd  : 
And  all  my  Molly  then  appear'd. 
If  she,  by  merit  since  disclos  d, 
Prov'd  twice  the  woman  I  suppos'd, 
I  plead  that  double  merit  now. 
To  justify  a  double  vow. 

Here  then  to-day  (with  faith  as  sure. 
With  ardour  as  intense  and  pure. 
As  vvhen  amidst  the  rites  divine 
I  took  thy  troth,  and  plighted  mine) 
To  thee,  sweet  girl,  my  second  ring, 
A  token  and  a  pledge  I  bring  j 
With  this  I  wed,  till  death  us  part, , 
Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart; 
These  virtues,  which,  before  untry'd. 
The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride ; 

Those  virtues,  whose  progressive  claim. 

Endearing  wedlock's  very  name. 

My  soul  enjoys,  my  song  approves. 

For  conscience'  sake,  as  well  as  love's. 
For  why  ? — ^They  show  me  hour  by  hour 

Honor's  high  thought,  affection's  pow'r. 

Discretion's  deed,  sound  judgement's  sentence ; 

And  teach  me  all  things — but  repentance. 


§  203.     The  Family  Fireside.       Bishop. 
*  Home's  home,  however  homely,'    wisdom 

says. 
And  certain  is  the  fact,  though    coarse  the 

phrase  : 
To'prove  it,  if  it  need  a  proof  at  all, 
Mark  what  a  train  attends  the  Muse's  call ; 
And  as  she  leads  the  ideal  group  along. 
Let  your  own  feelings  realize  the  song. 
Clear  then  the   stage!   no  scenry  we 

quire. 
Save  the  snug  circle  round  the  parlour  fire ; 
And  enter  marshall'd  in  procession  fair 
Each    happier    influence    that    predominates 

there. 


re- 


First  love,  by  friendship  mellow'd  into  bliss. 
Lights  the  glad  glow,  and  sanctifies  the  kiss ; 
When  fondly  "welcom'd  to  the  accustom'd  scat 
In    sweet    complaisance    wife    and    husband 

meet. 
Look  mutual  pleasure,  mutual  purpose  share. 
Repose  from  labors,  but  unite  in  care. 
Ambition  ! — does  ambition  there  reside  ? 
Yes  ! — ^when  the  boy  in  manly  mood  astride. 
Of  headstrong  prowess  innocently  vain. 
Canters,  the  jockey  of  his  father's  cane. 
Whilfe  emulation  m  the  daughter's  heart 
Bears  a  more  mild,  tho'  not  less  powerful  part ; 
With    zeal    to    shine    her    fluttering    bosom 

warms. 
And  in  the  romp  the  future  housewife  forms. 
Or  both  perchance  to  graver  sport  incline. 
And  art  and  genius  in  their  pastime  join. 
This  the  cramp  riddle's  puzzling  knot  invents. 
That  rears  aloft  the  card-built  tenements. 
Think  how  joy  animates  intense  though  meek 
The  fading  roses  on  the  graadame  cheek. 
When  proud  the  frolic  progeny  to  survey. 
She  feels  and  owns  an  interest  in  their  play. 
Adopts  each  wish  their  wayward  whims  un- 
fold. 
And  tells  at  every  call,  the  story  ten  time* 
told. 
Good-humoured  dignity  endears  meanwhile 
The  narrative  grandsire's  venerable  style. 
If  haply  feats  achiev'd  in  prime  of  youth. 
Or  pristine  anecdote,  or  historic  truth. 
Or  maxim  shrewd,  "or  admonition  bland,  ' 
Affectionate  attention's  ear  command. 
To  such  society,  so  form'd,  so  blest. 
Time,   Thought,    Remembrance,    all  impart 

a  zest. 
And  Expectation,  day  by  day,  more  bright. 
Round  every  prospect  throws  increasing  light. 
The    simplest   comforts    act   with    strongest 

force ; 
Whate'er    can   give   them,    can  improve,  of 
course. 
All  this  is  common-place,  you'll  tell  me  :— 
True! 
What  pity  'tis  not  common  fashion  too. 
Roam  as  we  will,  plain  sense  at  last  will  find 
'Tis  only  seeking — ivhat  we  left  behind. 
If  individual  good  engage  our  hope. 
Domestic  virtues  give  the  largest  scope ; 
If  plans  o{ public  eminence  we  trace. 
Domestic  virtues  are  its  surest  base. 
Would  great  example  make  these  truths  more 

clear. 
The  greatest  of  examples  shall  appear. 

Is  there  a  man  whom  general  suffrage  owni 
An  honour  to  the  majesty  of  thrones  ? 
Is  there  a  man  whom  general  love's  acclaim 
Greets  with  each  noblest   and   each  dearest 

name  ? 
He,  'midst  the  glare  of  state,  and  pomp  of 

power. 
Courts  the  soft  sympathies  of  the  family  hour  j 
Not  less  illustrious  at  his  own  fireside. 
By  private  merit's  sterling  standard  tried,  [spring. 
Than  when  the  cares  from  royal  w'orth  that 
Call  forth  the  people's  father,  and  the  king;. 

'§  204, 
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§  204.     Mowers. 


Bishop. 


Ukequal  to  my  theme  with  desperate  feet 

I  sought  the  Muse's  bow'r  j 
Anxious  to  see  though  all  asham'd  to  meet 

Some  blaiid  inspiring  pouer  ; 
When  fleet  along  the  rising  gak 

The  queeiji  fair  Fancy  past ; 
And  through  her  rainbow-tinged  veil 

A  glance  benignant  cast ! 
*rhen  beck'ning  to  a  secret  glade, 

*'  Come  see,  *  she  cry'd,  *'  the  train. 
Who  own  beneath  this  mystic  shade^ 

My  visienary  reign !" 
Proud  to  obey  the  glad  command, 

I  took  with  awe  my  stand  : 

Meanwhile,  in  many  a  varying  vest 
Of  rich  expression  aptly  dress'd. 
Ideal  myriads  secm'd  to  rove 
Promiscuous  through  the  cultural  grove  : 
And  each,  as  inbred  impulse  led. 
From  every  flow'r-embroider'd  bed 
Some  certain  plant,  whose  blossoms  rose 
Significantly  pleasing,  chose. 

With  frank,  firm  look,  and  light  though  steady 
tread 

Came  Courage  first,  and  cropt  a  dew-charg'd 
Rose  'y 
For  in  the  tender  rose  might  best  be  read 

His  v^ry  essence — bloom  that  gently  glows 
Impell'd  by  gentle  breath — prone  to  dispense 

To  all,  sweetness,  yet  alert  to  show. 
If  rash  invasion  ruder  deeds  commence. 

That  warm  resentment  points  a  thorn  below. 
Retiring  from  the  public  eye 
The  maiden  meek  Humility 
Was  seen  to  turn  with  mildest  grace 
To  heav'n  her  thoughts,  to  earth  her  face ; 
And  all  unconscious  what  fair  fame 

Merit  like  hers  might  well  assume. 
Preferred  to  every  juster  claim 

The  lowly  Daisy's  simple  bloom. 
Some  bauble  each  moment  arranging. 
Admiring,  exploding,  or  changing. 
The    coquet    Affectation    skimm'd   wantonly 

by; 
On  her  breast  a  Narcissus  she  bore. 

As  if  with  Narcissus  of  yore. 
Heedless  of  the  scorner's  joke. 
Smiling  at  the  ruffian  s  stroke. 
Persevering  Patience  stood, 
Conqu'ring  evil  still  with  good  ! 
Binding  for  her  brow  the  while 
Artless  wreaths  of  Camomile, 
Hardy  plant  whose  vigorous  shoot 
Springs  beneath  the  trampler's  foot. 
Pure  constant  Love  (whose  hallow'd  fires 
Time  still  exalts,  and  truth  inspires. 

In  spite  of  absence,  grief,  or  pain) 
Approv'd  the  faithful  Marigold, 
WhoseJeaves  their  safi'ron  blaze  unfold. 

When  first  the  sun  asserts  his  reign. 
Hail  his  glad  progress  through  the  day, 
Close  gradual  witli  his  parting  ray. 

Nor  opefl,  till  he  shines  again. 


Superstition  came  telling  her  steps   atjd  her 
beads, 
Like  Jack-in-a-Bush  hung    all  over   with 
green, 

Agnus  Castus  by  wholesale  she  cuU'd  from  the 
meads. 
And  stuck  with  due  care  Holy  Thistle  be- 
tween : 

A  chaplet  of  Monkshood  she  pluck'd  for  het 
head. 

And  Rosemary  sprigs  for  the  graves  of  the  dead» 

Tiptoe  o'er  the  level  plain. 

Ardent  Hope  all  panting  flew  ; 
Prompt  her  eager  eye  to  strain 

Far  beyond  the  present  view ; 
Quick  from  hint  to  hint  to  stray. 

She  the  Primrose  held  most  dear  j 
First-born  of  returning  May, 

Promise  of  the  future  year. 
Ill-nature  to  a  corner  stole. 
And  taught  her  bloodshot  eyes  to  roll. 

As  if  she  lon^'d  to  blight 
Each  flower  of  happier  scent  and  hue. 
For  none  she  chose  of  all  that  grew 

Save  pois'nous  Aconite. 
Hand  in  hand,  for  they  never  asmider  are  seen. 
All  cheerful  their  features,  all  easy  their  mien. 

Contentment  and  Innocence  tript  it  along; 
By  the  soft  virgin  Snow-drop  was  Innocence 

known : 
Contentment  took  Heart-ease,  and  calKd  it  her. 
own; 

Nor  envied  the  great,  nor  the  gay  in   the 
throni 

The  thron 


:  just 


hint  to  wild  conceit  like 


Why,  what  a  wreath  had  I  begun  to  twine  ! 
Indulgent  as  she  was,  methinks  I  hear 
Ev'n  Fancy's  self  now  whisper  in  my  ear, 
**  Quit  ere  'tis  tedious,  quit  the  flowing  rood. 
Nor  what  was  meant  a  nosegay,  make  a  load/' 


§  ^Ob.     To  a  Young  Lady,  vith  a  Copy  of 
Moore  s  Fables.  Bishop. 

Books,  my  dear  girl,  when  well  design'd. 
Are  moral  maps  of  human  kind  ; 
Where,  sketch'd  before  jiulicious  eyes, 
The  road  to  worth  and  Avisdoiu  lies. 
Serene  Philosophy  portrays 
The  steep,  the  rouo;h,  the  thorny  waj-s : 
Cross  woods  and  wilds,  the  learned  tribe, 
A  dark  and  doubtful  path  describe  : 
But  Poesy  her  votaries  leads 
O'er  level  lawns,  and  verdant  meads ; 
And  if,  perchance,  in  sportful  vein^ 
Through  Fable's  scenes  she  guides  her  train. 
All  is  at  once  enchanted  ground, 
All  Fancy's  garden  glitters  round. 

I,  Sally!  (who  shall  long  to  see, 
In  vou,  how  good  your  sex  can  be,) 
Before  you  range  with  curious  speed, 
Where  er  that  garden's  beauties  lead ; 
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And  mark  how  Moore  could  once  display, 
A  scene  so  varied,  and  so  gay ! 
Beg  you,  for  introduction's  sake, 
A  short  excursive  trip  to  take. 
O'er  one  poor  plat,  unlike  the  rest. 
Which  my  more  humble  care  hatli  drest; 
Where  if  a  little  flowret  blows. 
From  pure  aSections  root  it  grows. 

A  virgin  rose,  in  ail  the  pride 
Of  spring's  luxuriant  blushes  dy'd. 
Above  tlie  vulgar  flow'rs  was  rais'd. 
And  with  excess  of  lustre  blaz'd. 
In  full  career  of  heedless  play, 
(.Chance  brought  a  Butterfly  that  way  j 
She  stopp'd  at  once  her  giddy  flight. 
Proud  on  so  sweet  a  spot  to  light ; 
Spread  wide  her  plumage  to  the  sun. 
And  thus  in  fanCT-strain  begun  : 
•*  Why  but  to  soften  my  repose. 
Could  nature  rear  so  bright  a  rose  ? 
W^hy  but  on  roses  to  recline. 
Make  forms  so  delicate  as  mine  ? 
iPate  destin'd  by  the  same  decree. 
Me  for  the  rose — the  rose  for  me  l" 

A  tiny  Bug,  who  close  between 
Til'  unfolding  bloom  had  lurk'd  unseen. 
Heard,  and  in  angry  tone  address'd 
This  rude  invader  of  his  rest : 
*'  For  thee,  consummate  fool,  the  rose! 
No — to  a  nobler  end  it  blows  :— . 
The  velvet  o'er  its  foliage  spread, 
Secures  to  me  a  downy  bed  :> 
So  thick  its  crowding  leaves  ascend 
To  hide,  to  warm  me,  and  defend. 
For  me  those  odours  they  exhale. 
Which  scent  at  second-hand  the  gale ; 
And  give  such  things  as  thee  to  share 
What  my  superior  claim  can  spare !" 

While  thus  the  quarrel  they  pursu  d, 
A  Bee  the  petty  triflers  view  a ; 
^or  once  reluctant  rais'd  her  head 
A  moment  from  her  toil,  and  said, 
*'  Cease,  abject  an  mali,  to  contest  I 
They  claim  things  most  who  use  them  best. 
Would  nature  finish  works  like  these. 
That  butterflies  might  bask  at  ease  ? 
Or  bugs  intrenqh'd  in  splendor  lie. 
Bom  but  to  crawl,  and  dose,  and  die? 
The  rose  you  vainly  ramble  o'er, 
Brea^thes  balmy  dews  from  ev'ry  pore ; 
Which  jield  tneir  treasur'd  sweets  alone 
To  skill  and  labor  like  my  own  : 
With  sense  as  keen  as  yours,  I  trace 
The  expanding  blossom's  glossy  grace  j 
Its  shape,  its  fragrance,  and  its  hue. 
But  wnile  I  trace,  improve  them  too : 
Still  taste ;  but  still  from  hour,  to  hour 
Bear  home  new  honey  from  the  flow'r." 

Conceit  may  read  for  mere  pretence. 
For  mere  amusement,  indolence  j 
True  spirit  deems  no  study  right. 
Till  profit  dignify  delight. 


§206.    fh£  Library,        Bis  if  or. 

Hail!  Contemplation!  grave  majestic  dame,. 
In  thee  glad  Science  greets  a  parent  s  name : 
Thine  is  each  art  of  speech,  each  rapt'rous 

strain. 
The  Graces  lead,  the  Virtues  fill  thy  train  I 
From  all  of  evil,  life  or  dreads  or  knows. 
Its  real  trifles,  and  its  fancied  woes, 
O  lead  thy  votary !  pensive,  yet  serene. 
To  some  lone  seat,  thy  favorite,  hallow'd  scene. 
Where  his  calm  breast  may  every  pow'r  em- 
ploy. 
Feel  self-born  peace  and  Independent  joy. 
And  see  I  the  Library  my  steps  invites  j 
Fraught  with  true  profit  and  with  pure  dft' 

lig-hts : 
Calls  to  a  feast,  whose  elegance  and  love. 
The  man  must  relish,  and  the  heart  approve. 

How  awful  is  the  spot! — each  honor'd  nam<». 
Each  theme  of  modern  praise,  and  early  fame; 
Bards,  statesmen,   sages,   lov'd,    rever'd,   Ad- 

mir'd. 
Whom  sense  ealighten'd    and    whom   gloij, 

fir'd. 
Rise  to  my  view,  stiil  sweet,  still  great,  still 

bold. 
Alive  in  pow'r,  and  active,  as  of  old. 
Yesl  wasteful  time!  here,  here,  thy  rage  h 

vain ! 
Away!  fond  boaster !  Genius  scorns  thy  reign. 
The  poet   here,  whom  gen'rous   transport 

rais'd. 
Survives  coeval  with  the  wprth  h^  prais'd* 
If  deeds  exalted  gave  his  breast  to  glow. 
Or  pity  bade  him  sympathize  with  woe  9 
If  sweetly  soft  he  chose  the  lover's  part. 
Or  truth  to  satire  urg'd  his  hones?  heart ; 
His  verse  still  lives,  liis  sentiment  still  warms. 
His  lyre  still  warbles,  and  his  wit  still  charms. 

Here  by  the  past  to  form  the  rising  age. 
The  grave  historian  spreads  his  ample  page; 
Whose  fkithful  care  preserves  the  hero's  fame. 
Or  damns  to  infamy  the  traitor's  name ; 
Whose  records  bid  fair  virtue  ever  live. 
And  shave  immortal  in  the  life  they  give. 
Here   the   firm  patriot,  on  whose  winning; 

tongue 
The  s,now-soft  dews  of  mild  persuasion  hung,    ' 
Who  knew  to  lead  in  spirit,  and  control 
The  ductile  passions,  and  usurp  the  soul  j 
Still  pleads,  still  rules  j  now-  lively,  now  se- 
vere. 
Exalts  the  purpose,  or  commands  the  tear. 

Here  the  firm  friends  of  science,  and  of  man, 
Who  taught  new  arts,  or  open'd  nature^s  plan  ; 
Who  each  improv'd,  or  drew  from  both  coni- 

bin'd, 
Health  to  the  body,  vigor  to  the  mind ; 
Who  bade  mankind  to  nobler  aims  arise. 
More  good,  more  just,  more  happy,  or  more 

wise ; 
Shine,  deathless,  as  the  bliss  their  toil  pro- 

cur'd. 
While  mem'ry  pays  the  debt  desert  ensnr'd. 
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In  such  lov*d  sport  (if  fortune  deign  d  to 

smile). 
Calm  let  me  live,  and  ev*ry  care  beguile ; 
Hold  converse  with  the  great  of  every  time, 
The  learn'd  of  ev'ry  class — the  good  of  ev'ry 

clime. 
There  better  still,  as  wiser  grow :  and  there 
('Tis  just  ambition,  though  'tis  hopeless  pray'r) 
Still  found  like  them,  on  real  worth  my  claim. 
And  catch  their  merit  to  partake  their  fame. 


§  f07.     Water,    Bishop. 
If  right  ifd-ov  yJ*^  Pindar  sings, 
That  simple  Water  is  the  best  of  things. 
Would  Water-poets  were  the  best  of  bards ! 
But,  Oh !  that  chance  is  not  upon  the  cards ! 
Vain  were  th'  attempt  such  logic  to  apply  j 
My  verse  would  give  my  arguments  tne  lie. — 
Yet  what  I  can  I  will : — not  he  whose  lyre 
Leads  on  the  Aonian  mount  the  sister  choir, 
(Though  all  the  inspiring  potions  he  explore. 
From  Water  up  to  Nectar)  can  no  more. 
From  earth's  deep  wound — for  earth  their  store 

supplies — 
Through  countless  pores  the  moist  effluvia  rise. 
Distinct  below,  where  oozing  strata  shed 
Drop  after  drop ;  till  from  their  humid  bed 
Th'  emergent  vapors  steam ;  and  as  they  go. 
Condense,  incorporate,  extend,  and  flow. 
—Thanks,  kind  Philosophy !  whose  lore  pro- 
found 
Thus  helps  me  bring  my  Water  above  ground. 
Henceforth  to  trace  it,  little  will  suffice. 
Obvious  to  common  sense,  and  common  eyes. 

If  in  the  mental  calm  of  joy  serene, 
I  seek,  through  fancy's  aid,  the  sylvan  scene. 
There  Water  meets  me,  by  the  pebbled  side 
Of  sedgy-fringed  brooks,  expanding  wide 
In  dimpled  eddies — or  with  murmurs  shrill. 
Running  sweet  unisons,  where  responsive  still 
In  cadence  meet,  impending  aspens  hail 
Heav  n's  mildest  breath,  soft  quiv'ring  to  the 

gale. 
Too  charming  visions  of  intense  delight ! 
Why  ?  whither  vanish  ye  ?  Her  eagle  flight 
Fancy  renews ;  and  full  athwart  mine  eye 
Throws  an  enormous  cataract : — from  on  high. 
In  awful  stillness  deep'ning  Waters  glide. 
E'en  to  the  rude  jock's  ridge  abrupt,  then  slide 
Pond'rous  down,  ijown  the  voidj    and  pitch 

below 
In  thunders: — Dash'd  to  foam,  awhile  they 

know 
.No  certain  current ;  till  again  combin'd. 
In  boiling  tides  along  the  waves  they  wind. 
Oh  1    bear  me  hence,    where  Water's   force 

displays 
More  useful  energy ;  where  classic  praise 
Adorns  the  names  of  chiefs  long  dead,  who 

brought 
Tlirough  channel'd  rocks  concentring  streams, 

and  taught 
One  aqueduct  divided  lands  to  lave. 
And  hostile   realms   to  drink    one   common 

wave. 


But  soft*-mcthInks  some  horrid  sounds  I 
hear! 
What  throbbing  passion  speaks?— 'Tis  fear, 

'tis  fear. 
Water  where  yonder  spout  to  heav'n  ascends. 
Rides  in  tremendous  triumphs ;  Ocean  bends ; 
And  ruin  raising  high  her  balefid  head. 
Broods  o'er  the  waste,  the  bursting  mass  will 
spread. 
Enough  of  wat'i:y  wonders : — all-dismay 'd 
E'en  Fancy  starts  at  forms  herself  hath  made. 
Let  them  whom  terror  can  inspire,  pursue 
Themes  too  terrific :  I  with  humble  view. 
Retire  unequal,  nor  will  e'er  again 
To  Water's  greater  works  devote  my  strain  ; 
Content  to  praise  it,  when  with  gentle  sway. 
Profuse  of  rich  increase,  it  winds  its  way 
Through  the  parch'd  glebe ;  or  fills  with  influ- 
ence bland 
The  cup  of  temperance,  in  the  peasant's  hand. 


§208.     On  Instruments  of  Music.       Bishop. 
Where  health  and  high  spirits  awaken  the 
morn. 
And  dash  through  the  dews  that  impearl  the 
rough  thorn. 
To  shouts  and  to  cries 
Shrill  Echo  replies. 
While  the  horn  prompts  the  shout,  and  the 
shout  greets  the  horn. 

Loud  across  the  upland  ground, 
Sweetly  mellowing  down  the  vale. 

The  chang^fi^  bells  ring  jocund  round 
Wh^re  jOy  bestrides  the  gale  j 

Herald  feag^r  to  proclaim 

The  lover  s  bliss,  or  hero's  fame. 

Shall  the  fiddle's  sprightly  strain. 
In  pleasure's  realms  our  feet  detain. 
Where  youth  and  beauty,  in  the  dance. 
Borrow  new  charms  from  elegance  ? 
Or  shall  we  stray. 

Where  stately  through  the  public  way. 
Amidst  the  trumpet's  clangors,  and  th'  acclaim 

Of  civic  zeal,  in  long  procession  move 
Nobles  and  chiefs  ef  venerable  fame ; 

Or  haply  sovereign  majesty  displays 

To  public  view  the  lustre  of  its  rays. 
And  proves  at  once,  and  wins,  a  nation's  love  ? 

Hark  !  how  the  solemn  organ  calls 

Attention's  sober  ears  to  hallow'd  walls. 
Where  meek,  yet  warm,  beneath  the  temple's 

Devotion  seeks,  with  stedfast  eyes,      [shade. 
The  God  whose  glories  every  gloom  pervade. 

To  whom  for  ever  prayer  is  made. 
And  daily  praises  rise. 
What  notes,  in  swiftest  cadence  running. 

Through  many  a  maze  of  varied  measure. 
Mingled  by  the  master's  cunning. 

Give  th'  alarm  to  festive  pleasure  ? 
Cambria,  'twas  thy  harps  ot  old 

Each  gallant  heart's  recess  explor'd. 
Announcing  feats  of  chieftains  bold. 

To  grace  the  hospitable  board. 
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Mark  how  the  soldier  s  eye 

Looks  proud  defiance!  'How  his  heart  beats 

high, 
With  glorious  expectation !  What  inspires. 

What  flms  his  martial  fires? 

What  but  the  power  of  sound  ? 
The  clam'rous  drums  his  anxious  ardor  raise. 

His  blood  flows  quicker  round  ; 
At  once  he  hears,  he  feels,  enjoys,  obeys. 

Where  gathering  storms  incessant  lour. 
And  niggard  nature  chills  th'  abortive  grain. 

From  her  bleak  heights  see  Scotland  poiir 
Blithe  lads  and  lasses  trim ;  a  hardy  train, 

Down  the  crag,  and  o'er  the  lea. 

Following  still  with  hearty  glee. 

The  bagpipe's  melloAV  minstrelsy. 

Where  cloudless  suns,  ^ivith  glowing  dies. 
Tinge  Italy's  sereuer  skies, 
Soft  the  winding  lawns  along 

The  lover's  lute  complains  ; 
While  ling'ring  Echo  learKsthe  song. 
Gives  it  the  woods;  and,  loth  to  lose 
One  accent  of  the  impassioifd  muse. 

Bids  woods  return  it  to  tlic  plaii^s. 

Time  was  when,  stretch'd  beneath  the  beechen 
shade, 
The  simple  shepherd  warbled  his  sweet  lay ; 
Lur'd  to  his  rustic  reed,  the  gentle  maid 
Welcom'd  the  morn,  and  caroU'd  down  the 
day. 
Why  do  our  swains  depart  from  ancient  lore  ? 
Why  sounds  no  pastoral  reed  on  Britain's  shore? 
— ^The  innocence  which  tun'd  it  is  no  morel 


§209.    The  Art  of  Dancing.     Inscribed  to  the 
lit.  Honorable  the  Lady  Fajiny  Fielding. 

In  the  smooth  dance  to  move  with  graceful 
mien. 
Easy  with  care,  and  sprightly,  though  serene, 
To  mark  th'  instructions  echoing  strains  con- 
vey. 
And  with  just  steps  each  tuneful  note  obey, 
I  teach ;  be  present,  all  ye  sacred  choir, 
Blow  the  soft    lute^  and   strike  the  sounding 

lyre; 
W^hen  Fielding  bids,  your  kind  assistance  bring. 
And  at  her  feet  the  lowly  tribute  fling; 
Oh,  may  her  eyes  (to  her  this  verse  is  dwe) 
What  /list  themselves  inspir'd  vouchsafe  to  view. 
Hail,  loftiest  art  1  thou  canst  all  hearts  ensnare. 
And  make  the  fairest  still  appear  more  fair; 
]k"auty  can  little  execution  do. 
Unless  she  borrows  half  her  charms  from  you! 
Few,  like  Pygmalion,  doat  on  lifeless  charms. 
Or  care  to  clasp  a  statue  in  their  arms ; 
But  breasts  of  flint  must  melt  with  fierce  desire. 
When  art  and  motion  wake  the  sleeping  fire. 
A  Venus  drawn  by  great  Apelles'  hand, 
May  for  a  while  our  wond  ring  eyes  command  ; 
But  still,  tho'  form'd  with  all  the  pow'rs  of  art, 
The  lifeless  piece  can  never  warm  the  heart : 
So  fair  a  nymph,  perhaps,  may  jilease  the  eye. 
Whilst  all  her  beauteous  limbs unactive  lie; 
But  when  her  charms  are  in  the  dance  display'd. 
Then  every  heart  adores  the  lovely  maid; 


This  sets  her  beauty  in  the  fairest  light, 
And  shows  each  grace  ifi  full  perfection  bright  j 
Then,  as  she  turns  around,  from  every  part. 
Like  porcupines,  she  sends  a  piercing  dart; 
In  vain,  alas  !  the  fond  spectator  tries 
To  shun  the  pleasing  dangers  of  the  eyes. 
For,  Parthian-like,  she  wounds  as  sure  behind 
With  flowing  curls,  on  ivory  neck  reclin'd. 
Whether  her  steps  the  minuet's  mazes  trace. 
Or  the  slow  I^ouvre's  more  majestic  pace ; 
Whether  the  rigadoon  employs  her  care. 
Or  sprightly  jig  displays  the  nimble  fair ; 
At  ev'ry  step  new  beauties  we  explore. 
And  worship  now  what  we  admir'd  before. 
So  when  il^ineas,  in  the  Tyrian  grove. 
Fair  Venus  met,  the  charming  queen  of  love. 
The  beauteous  goddess,   whilst  mimov'd   she 

stood, 
Seem'd  some  fair  nymph,  the  guardian  of  the 

wood ; 
But  when  she  mov'd,  at  once  her  heavenly  mien. 
And   graceful    step,    confess'd  bright  beauty's 

queen  : 
New  glories  o'er  her  form  each  moment  rise, 
Apd  all  the  goddess  opens  to  his  eyes. 

Now  haste,  my  muse,  pursue  thy  destin'd  way ; 
What  dresses  best  become  the  dancer  sayj 
The  rules  of  dress  forget  not  to  impart, 
A  lesson  precious  to  the  dancing  art. 

The  soldier's  scarlet  glowing  from  afar. 
Shows  that  his  bloody  occupation's  war  ; 
Whilst  the  lawn  band,  beneath  the  double  chin. 
As  plainly  speaks  divinity  within ; 
The  milk-maid  safe  through  driving  rains  and 

snows, 
Wrapp'd  in  her  cloak,  and  propp'd  on  pattens 

goes : 
Whilst  the  soft  belle,  immur'd  in  velvet  chair. 
Needs  but  the  silken  shoe,  and  trusts  her  bosom 

bare. 
The  woolly  drab,  and  English  broad-cloth 

warm,  [storm ; 

Guard   well  the    horseman   from   the  beating 
But  load  the  dancer  with  too  great  a  weight. 
And  call  from  every  pore  the  dewy  sweat. 
Rather  let  him  his  active  limbs  display 
In  camblets  thin,  or  glossy  paduasoy. 
Let  no  unwieldy  pride  his  shoulders  press. 
But  airy,  light,  and  easy,  be  his  dress  ; 
Thin  be  his  yielding  sole,  and  low  his  heel. 
So  shall  he  nimbly  bound,  and  safely  wheel. 

But  let  not  precepts  known  my  verse  prolong. 
Precepts  which  use  will  better  teach  than  song; 
For  why  should  I  the  gallant  spark  command. 
With  clean  white  gloves  to  fit  his  ready  hand? 
Or  in  his  fob  enlivening  spirits  wear,  ^ 

And  pungent  salts  to  raise  the  fainting  fair? 
Or  hint  tlie  sword  that  dangles  at  his  side. 
Should  from  its  silken  bandage  be  untied  ? 

Why  should  my  lays  the  youthful  tribe  advise. 
Lest  snowy  clouds  from  out  their  wigs  arise? 
So  shall  their  partners  mourn  their  laces  spoil'd. 
And  shming  silks  with  greasy  powder  soil'd. 
Nor  need  I,  sure,  bid  prudent  youths  beware. 
Lest  with  erected  tongues  their  buckles  stare: 
The  pointed  steel  shall  oft  their  stocking  rend. 
And  oft  the  approachina;  petticoat  ofiend. 
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Ami  now,  ye  youthful  fair,  I  sing  to  you. 
With  pleasing  smiles  my  useful  labors  vic^v  : 
For  you  the  silk-worms  fme-wrought  webs  dis- 
play. 
And  lab'ringspin  their  little  lives  away ; 
For  you  bright  gems  with  radiant  colors  glow. 
Fair  as  the  dies  that  paint  the  heavenly  bow  3 
For  you  tlie  sea  resigns  its  pearly  store. 
And  earth  unlocks  her  mines  of  tre'asur'd  ore; 
In  vain  yet  nature  thus  her  gifts  bestows, 
Unless  yourselves  with  art  those  gifts  disix>se. 
Yet  think  not,  nymphs,  that  in  the  glut' ring 
ball, 
One  form  of  dress  prescrib'd  can  suit  with  all; 
One  brightest  shines  when  wealth  and  art  com- 
bine 
To  make  the  finish'd  piece  completely  fine : 
When  least  adorn'd,  another  steals  our  hearts. 
And  rich  in  native  beauties,  wants  not  arts. 
Jn  some  are  such  resistless  graces  found,  . 
That  in  all  dresses  they  are  sure  to  wound ; 
Their  perfect  forms  all  foreign  aids  despise. 
And  gems  but  borrow  lustre  from  their  eyes. 
Let  the  fair  nymph,  in  whose  plump  cheek  is 
seen 
A  constant  blush,  be  clad  in  cheerful  green ; 
J  n  such  a  dress  the  sportive  sea-nymphs  go. 
So  in  their  grassy  beds  fresh  roses  blow  : 
The  lass  whose  skin  is  like  the  hazel  brown, 
With  brighter  yellow  should  o'ercomeher  own; 
While  maids  grown  pale  with  sickness  or  de- 
spair. 
The  sable's  mournful  dye  should  choose  to  wear : 
So  the  pale  moon  still  shines  with  purest  light, 
C'loth'd  in  the  dmky  mantle  of  the  night. 

But  far  from  you  be  all  those  treach'rous  arts. 
That    wound    with  painted    charms    unwary 

hearts ; 
Dancing's  a  tou«hstone  that  true  be;uitr  trios, 
ISIor  suttttrs  charms  that  nature's  hand  denies  t 
Though  for  a  while  we  niay  with  wonder  view 
The  rosy  blush  and  skin  of  lovely  hue, 
Yet  soon  the  dance  will  cau?e  the  cheeks  to 

glow. 
And  melt  the  waxen  lips  and  neck  of  snow. 
So  shine  the  fields  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
Whilst  frozen  gems  bespangle  all  the  ground ; 
Thro'  the  clear  crystal  of  the  glitt'ring  snow, 
With  scarlet  die  tHe  blushing  hawthorns  glow; 
O'er  all  the  plains  unnumbcr  d  glories  rise. 
And  anew  bright  creation  charms  our  eyes, 
"i  ill  Zephyr  breathes,  then  all  at  once  Jecay 
'J 'he  splendid  scenes,  the  glories  fade  awav; 
The  lields  resign  the  beauties  not  their  own. 
And    air  their   snow^   charms    run   trickling 
down. 
Dare  I  in  such  momentous  points  advise, 
T  should  condemn  the  hoop's  enormous  size. 
Of  ills  I  speak  by  long  experience  found  : 
Oftliav-e  1  trod  tV  unmeasurahle  round. 
And  mourn'd  my  shins  bruis'd  black  with  many 

a  wound. 
Nor  should   the    tighten'd  stays,  too  straitly 

laced 
In  whalebone  bondage,  gall  the  slender  waist; 
Nor  waving  lapnets  should  the  dancing  fair. 
Nor  rutfles  edged  with  dangling  fringes,  wear ; 


Oft  will  the  cobweb-ornaments  catch  hold 
On  tlie  approaching  button  rough  wlth^gold; 
Nor  force,  nor  art,  can  then  the  bonds  divide. 
When  once  th'  entangled Gordiau knot  is  tied: 
So  the  unhappy  pair,  by  Hymen's  pow'j: 
Together  join'd  in  some  ill-fated  hour. 
The  more  they  strive  their  freedom  to  regain. 
The  faster  himls  th'  indissoluble  chain.  . 

Let  each  lair  maid,  who  fears  to  be  disgraced,  Y\ 
Ever  be  sure  to  tie  her  garter  fast,  ^ ". 

Lest  the  loose  string,  amidst  the  public  ball, 
A  wish'd-for  prize  to  some  proud  fop  should 

foil. 
Who  the  rich  treasure  shall  triumphant  show. 
And  vrith  warm  blushes  cause  her  cheek    to 

glow. 
But  yet  (as  Fortune  by  the  self-same  ways 
She  humbles  many,  some  delights  to  raise) 
It  happen'd  once,  a  fair  illustrious  dame 
By  such  neglect  acquired  immortal  fame: 
And  thence  the  radiant  star  and  garter  blue, 
Britannia's  noble  grace,  if  fame  says  true  ; 
Hence  still,  Plantagcnet,  thy  beauties  bloom. 
Though   long  since  moulder'd    in  the  dusky 

tomb ; 
Still  thy  lost  garter  is  thy  sovereign's  care, 
And  what  each  royal  breast  is  proud  to  wear. 
But  let  me  now'niy  lovely  charge  remind. 
Lest  they  forgetful  leave  their  fans  behind  r 
Lay  not,' ye  fair,  the  pretty  toy  aside, 
A  toy  at  «')nce  display'd  for  use  and  pride; 
A  wond'rous  engme,  that  by  magic  charms. 
Cools  your   own    breasts,    and   «very   other's 

warms. 
What  daring  hand  shall  e'er  attempt  to  tell 
I'hc  powers  that  in  this  little  weapon  dwell  ? 
\Vhat  verse  .can  e'er  explain  its  various  parts, ,    . 
lis  numt;r( Misuses,  motions,  charms,  and  arts? 
Its  paiiited  folds,  that  oft  extended  wide, 
Th'  afflicted  fair  one's  blubber'd  beauties  hide, 
A\  hen  secret  sorrows  her  sad  bosom  fill. 
If  Strephon  is  unkind,  or  Shock  is  ill : 
its  slicks,  on  which  her  eyes  dejected  pore. 
And  pointing  fingers  number  o'er  and  o'er. 
When  the  kind  virgin  burns  with  secret  shajne, 
Dies  to  consent,  yet^  fears  to  own  hcrikmc: 
Its  shake  triumphant,  its  victorious  clap. 
Its  angrv  flutter,  and  its  wanton  tap. 

Forbear,   my  muse,  th'  extensive  theme  to 

sing. 
Nor  trust  in  such  a  flight  thy  tender  wing; 
Rather  do  you  in  humble  lines  proclaim 
From  vvheiicc  this  engine  took   its   form  and 

name ; 
Say  from  what  cause  it  first  deriv'd  its  birth. 
How  form'd  in  heav'n,  how  thence  deduced  to 

earth. 
Once  in  Arcadia,  that  fam'd  seat  of  love, 
There    liv'd  a  .nymph,   the  pride  of  all  the 

grove, 
A  lovely  nyraph,  adorn'd  with  every  grace. 
An  easy  shape  and  sweetly  blooming  face; 
Fanny  the  damscfs  name,  as  chaste  as  fair,     . 
Each  virgin's  envy,  and  each  swain*s  despair. 
To  charm  her  ear  the  rival  shepherds  sing, 
Blow  the  soft  flute,  and  wake  the  trembling 

string; 
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For  her  they  leave  tlie  wand'ring  flocks  to  rove, 
Whilst  Fanny's  name  resounds  through  every 

grove. 
And  spreads  on  every  tree,  enclos'd  in  knots  of 

love; 
As  Fielding's  now,  her  eyes  all  hearts  inflame. 
Like  her  in  beauty  as  alike  in  name. 
'Twas  when  the  summer  s  sun,  now  mounted 

high. 
With  fiercer  beams  had  scorcK'd  the  glowing  sky, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  cooling  shade. 
To  shun  the  heat  this  lovely  nymph  was  laid : 
The  sultry  wcatiicr  o'er  her'cheeks  had  spread 
A  blush  that  added  to  her  native  red. 
And  her  fair  breast,  as  polish'd  marble  white. 
Was  half  conceal'd  and  naif  expos'd  to  sight : 
^olus,  mighty  god  whom  winds  obey, 
Observ'd  the  beauteous  maid  as  thus  she  lay, 
O'er  all  her  charms  he  gaz'd  with  fond  delight. 
And  suck'd  in  poison  at  the  dangerous  si^ht  • 
He  sighs,  he  burns,  at  last  declares  his  pam. 
But  still  he  sighs,  and  still  he  woos  in  vain; 
The  cruel  nymph,  regardless  of  his  moan. 
Minds  not  his  flame,  uneasy  with  her  own. 
But  still  complains  that  he  who  rul'd  the  air. 
Would  not  command  one  zephyr  to  repair 
Around  her  face ;  nor  gentle  breeze  to  play 
Through  the  dark  gale,  to  sooth  the  sultry  day. 
By  love  incited,  and  the  hopes  of  joy, 
Th'  ingenious  gotl  contriv'd  this  pretty  toy. 
With  gales  incessant  to  relieve  her  flame; 
And  call'd  it  Fan,  from  lovely  Fanny's  name. 


CANTO    II. 


Now  see  prepar'd  to  lead  the  sprightly  dance. 
The  lovely  nymj)hs  and  well-dress'd  youtlis  ad- 
vance; 
The  spacious  room  receives  its  jovial  guest. 
And  tlie  floor  shakes  with  pleasing  weight  op- 

press'd ; 
Thick  rang'd  on  every  side,  with  various  dies. 
The  fair  in  glossy  silks  our  sight  surprise : 
So  in  a  garden  bath'd  with  genial  show'rs, 
A  thousand  sorts  of  variegated  flow'rs, 
.Tonquils,  carnations,  pinks,  and  tulips  rise, 
And  in  a  gay  confusion  charm  our  eyes. 
High  o'er  their  heads  with  num'rous  candles 

bright. 
Large  sconces  shed  their  sparkling  beams  of 

light. 
Their  sparkling  beams  that  still  more  brightly 

flow. 
Reflected  back  from  gems  and  eyes  below. 
Unnmriber'd  fans  to  cool  the  crowded  fair. 
With  Vireathing  zephyrs,  moye  the  circling  air. 
The  sprightly  fiddle,  and  the  sounding  lyre. 
Each  youthful  breast  with  gen'rous  warmth  in- 
spire ; 
Fraught  with  all  jovs,  the  blissful  moments  fly. 
Whilst  mi-isic  melts  the  ear,  and  beauty  charms 
the  eye. 


Now  let  the  yoilth  to  whose  superior  place 
It  first  belongs  the  splendid  ball  to  grace. 
With  humble  bow,  and  ready  hand  prepare. 
Forth  from  the  crowd  to  lead  his  chosen  fair; 
The  fiiir  shall  not  his  kind  regard  deny. 
But  to  the  pleasing  toil  with  ardor  fly. 

But  stay,  rash  pair,  nor  yet  untaught  advance. 
First  hear  the  muse  ere  you  attempt  to  dance. 
*  By  art  directed,  o'er  the  foaming  tide 
Secure  from  rocks  the  painted  vessels  glide; 
By  art  the  chariot  scours  the  dusty  plain. 
Springs  at  the  whip,  and  hears  the  straight'ning 

rein  f ; 
To  art  our  bodies  must  obedient  prove. 
If  e'er  we  hope  with  graceful  ease  to  move. 

Long  was  the  dancing  art  unilx'd  and  free. 
Hence  lost  in  error  and  uncertainly; 
No  precepts  did  it  mind,  or  rules  obey. 
But  ev'ry  master  taught  a  diff"'rent  way : 
Hence,  ere  each  new-born  dance  was  full^  triect,- 
The  lovely  product,  e'en  in  blooming,  died. 
Through  various  hands  in  wild  confusion  toss'd. 
Its  steps  were  alter'd,  and  its  beauties  lost; 
Till  Fuillet,+  the  pride  of  Gallia,  rose,  . 
And  did  the  dance  in  characters  compose; 
Each  lovely  grace  by  certain  marks  he  taught. 
And  every  step  in  lasting  volumes  wrote : 
Hence  o'er  the  world   this  pleasing  art  shall 

spread,* 
And  ev'ry  dance  in  ev'ry  clime  be  read; 
By  distant  masters  shall  each  step  be  seen, 
Tiiough  mountains  rise,  and  oceans  roar  be- 
tween : 
Hence  with  her  sister  arts  shall  Dancing  claim 
An  equal  right  to  universal  fame; 
And  Isaac's  rigadoon  shall  live  as  long 
As  Raphael's  painting,  or  as  Virgil's  song. 

Wise  Nature  ever  with  a  prudent  hand 
Dispenses  various  gifts  to  ev'ry  land. 
To  ev'ry  nation  frugally  imparts 
A  genius  fit  f|^f£ome  peculiar  arts. 
To  trade  theDatch  incline — the  Swiss  to  arms. 
Music  and  verse  are  soft  Italia's  charms : 
Britannia  justly  glories  to  have  found 
Land  imexplor'd,  and  sail'd  the  globe  around : ' 
But  none  will  sure  presume  to  rival  France, 
Whether  she  forms  or  executes  the  dance.; 
To  her  dxaUed  genius  'tis  we  owe 
The  sprightly  Rigadoon,  and  Louvre  slow; 
The  Borde,  and  Courant,  unpractised  long, 
Th'  inuiiortal  Minuet,  and  the  smooth   Bre- 

tagne. 
With  all  the  dances  of  illustrious  fame. 
That  from  their  native  country  take  their  name ; 
.With  these  let  ev'ry  ball  bt  first  begun. 
Nor  country-dance  intrude  'till  these  are  done. 

Each  cautious  bard,  ere  he  attempts  to  sing, 
First  gently  flutt'ring  tries  his  tender  wing. 
And  if  he  finds  that  with  uncommon,  fue 
The  muses  all  his  raptur'd  soul  inspire. 
At  once  to  heaven  he  soars  in  lofty  odes. 
And  sings  alone  of  heroes  and  of  gods: 


*  Arte  citoe  vdoque  rates  rcmoquc  movenfxir, 
Arte  Icvos  currus. 

f Ntv  audit  cuiTus  habcnas. 

FalUet  wrote  the  Ait  of  Davicing  bv  Characters;  in  Frcucb;  since  translated  by  Weaver. 
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But  if  he  trembling  fears  a  flight  so  high. 

He  then  descends  to  softer  elegy ; 

And  if  in  elegV  he  can't  succeed. 

In  past  ral  he  may  tune  the  oaten  reed. 

So  should  the  dancer  ere  he  tries  to  move, 

With  care  his  strength,  and  weight,  and  genius 

prove ; 
Then  if  he  finds  kiiul  nahire's  gifts  impart 
Endowments  proper  for  the  dancing  art. 
If  in  himself  he  finds  together  join'd 
An  active  body  and  ambitious  mind. 
In  nimble  Rigadoons  he  may  advance. 
Or  in  the  Louvre's  slow  majestic  dance: 
If  these  he  fears  to  reach  with  easy  pax'e. 
Let  him  the  minuet's  circling  mazes  trace: 
Is  this  too  hard,  this  too  let  him  forbfar. 
And  to  the  countr)'-dance  confine  his  care. 

Would  you  in  dancing  ev'ry  fault  avoid. 
To  keep  true  time  be  first  your  thoughts  em- 

ploy'd; 
All  other  errors  they  in  vain  shall  mend. 
Who  in  this  one  important  point  offend; 
For  this,  when  now  united  hand  in  hand. 
Eager  to  start  the  youthful  couple  stand. 
Let  them  awhile  their  nimble  teet  restrain. 
And  with  soft  taps  beat  time  to  every  strain : 
So  for  the  race  prepar'd  two  coursers  stand. 
And  with  impatient  pawings  spurn  the  sand. 

In  vain  a  master  shall  employ  his  care. 
Where  nature  once  has  fix'd  a  clumsy  air; 
Bather  let  such,  to  eountry  sports  confin'd, 
Pursue  the  flying  hare,  or  tim'rous  hind: 
Nor  yet,  while  I  the  rural  squire  despise, 
A  mien  cft'eminate  would  I  advise; 
With  equal  scorn  I  ^rould  the  fop  deride, 
Nor  let  him  dance — but  on  the  woman's  side. 

And  you,  fair  nymphs,  avoid  with  equal  care 
A  stupid  dulness,  and  a  coquet  air. 
Neither  with  eyes  that  ever  love  the  ground. 
Asleep,  like  spinning  tops,  run  round  and  round ; 
Nor  yet  with  giddy  looks,  and  wanton  pride. 
Stare  all  around,  and  skip  from  side  to  side. 

True  dancing,  like  true  wit,  is  best  expre^s'd 
Bv  nature  only,  to  advantage  dress'd  ; 
'Tis  not  a  nimble  bound,  or  caper  high, 
That  can  pretend  to  please  a  curious  eye ; 


Good  judse 


uch  tumbler' s^  tricks  regard. 


Or  think  them  beautiful  because  they're  hard : 
"^i'is  not  enough  that  ev'ry  stander-by 
No  glaring  errors  in  your  steps  can  spy; 
The  dance  and  nmsic  must  so  nicely  mett, 
Each  note  should  seem  an  echo  to  your  feet  j 
A  nameless  grace    must    in    each    movement 

dwell, 
Wliich  words  can  ne'er  express,  or    precepts 

tell; 
Not  to  be  taught,  but  ever  to  be  seen 
In  Flavia's  air,  and'Chloe's  easy  mien: 
'Tis  such  an  air  that  makes  her  thousands  fall. 
When  Fielding  dances  at  a  birth-night  ball : 
Smooth  as  Camilla  she  skims  o'er  the  plain. 
And  flies  like  her  through  clouds  of  heroes 

slain. 
Now  when  the  minuet,  oft  repeated  o'er, 
iT,ike  all  trrrcstriul  joys)  can  please  no  more, 
And  cv'rv  uynjph  refusing  to  expand 
lltff  clurm?,'  decline:  the  circulating  hand. 


Then  let  the  jovial  «'0untr)'-dance  begin. 
And  the  loud  fiddles  call  each  straggler  in  ; 
But  ere  they  come,  permit  me  to  disclose 
HoAv  fir.'rt,  as  lepicnds  tell,  this  pastime  rose  :— 
In  ancient  times  ,  (such   times  are  now  fto 

more) 
When  Albion's  crcrwn  illustrious  Arthur  wore. 
In  some  fair  oj)ening  glade  each  summer's  night, 
^Vhcre  the  pale  moon  dift'us'd  her  silver  light. 
On  the  soft  carpet  of  a  grassy  field. 
The  sporting  fairies  their  assemblies  held: 
Some  lightly  tripping  w  ith  their  pigmy  queen. 
In  circling  ringlets  mark'd  their  level  green; 
Some  with  soft  notes  bade  mellow  pipes  resound. 
And  nnisic  warbled  through  the  groves  around  : 
Oft  lonely  shepherds  by  the  forest  side. 
Belated  peasants  oft,  their  revels  spied. 
And  home  returning,  o'er  the  nut-brown  ale 
Their  guest  diverted  with  the  wond'rous  tale. 
Instructed  hence,  throughout  the  British  isle. 
And  fond  to  imitate  the  pleasing  toil. 
Round  where  the  trembling  May-pole's  fix'd  on 

high, 
x\nd  bears  its  flowery  honors  to  the  sky. 
The  ruddy  maids  and  sun-burnt  swains  resort. 
And  practise  ev'ry  night  the  lovely  sport. 
On  ev'ry  side  il^'.olian  artists  stand. 
Whose  active  elbows  swelling  winds  command  ; 
The  swelling  winds  harmonious  pipes  inspire. 
And  blow  in  ev'rj'  breast  a  generous  fire. 

Thus  taught  at  first  the  country-dance  began. 
And  hence  to  cities  and  to  courts  it  ran  ; 
Succeeding  ages  did  in  time  impart 
Various  improvements  to  the  Ioa  ely  art : 
From  fields  and  grpves  to  palaces  remov'd, 
(rreat  ones  the  pleasing  exercise  approv'd  : 
Hence  the    loud  fiddle    and    shrill    trumpet's 

sounds. 
Are  made  companions  of  the  dancer's  bounds; 
Hence  gems  and  silks,    brocades  and   ribbon; 

join, 
To  make  the  ball  with  perfect  lustre  shine. 
So  rude  at  first  the  tragic  muse  appear'd. 
Her  voice  alone  b\  rustic  rabble  heard ; 
A\  here  twisting  trees  a  cooling  arbour  made, 
riic  pleas'd  spectators  sat  beneath  the  shade. 
The  homely  stage  with  rushes  green  was  strew'd. 
And  in  a  cart  the  strolling  actors  rode  ; 
Till  time  at  length  improv'd  the  great  design, 
And  bade  the  scenes  with  painted  landacupes 

shine: 
I'hen  art  did  all  the  bright  machines  dispose. 
And  theatres  of  Parian  marble  rose; 
Then  mimic  thunder  shook  the  canvas  sky. 
And  gods  descended  from  their  towers  on  high. 

With  caution  now  let  ev'ry  youth  prejKire 
To  cho(tse  a  partner  from  the  mingled  fair: 
Vain  would  be  hereth'  instructing  muse's  voice, 
I  f  she  pretended  to  direct  his  choice  : 
iJcauty  alone  by  fancy  is  express'd. 
And  charms  in  diff"'rent  forms   each  diff'y^nt 

breast : 
A  snowy  skin  this  am'rous  youth  admires. 
Whilst  nui-br(»wn  cheeks  another's  bosom  fires : 
Small  waist  and  slender  limbs  some  hearts  in- 


snare, 
While  others  love  the  more  substantial  fair. 


But 
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But  lot  not  outward  charuis  your  judgement 

sway. 
Your  reason  rather  than  your  eyes  obey. 
And  in  the  dance,  as  in  the  marriage  noose. 
Rather  for  merit  than  for  beauty  choose: 
Be  her  your  choice,  wiio  knows  vvitli  jx'rfect 

skill 
When  she  should  move,  and  when  she  should 

be  still : 
Who  uninstructed  can  yierform  her  share. 
And  kindly  half  the  plc.ising  burthen  bear. 
Unhappy  is  that  hopeless  wretchs  fate 
Who,  fetter'd  in  the  matrimonial  state. 
With  a  poor,  simple,  unexperienced  wife. 
Is  forc'd  to  lead  the  tedious  dance. of  life;     , 
And  such  is  his,  with  such  a  partner  join'd, 
A  moving  puppet,  but  without  a  mind  : 
Still  must  his  hand  be  pointing  out  the  Nvay, 
Yet  ne'er  can  teach  so  fast  as  she  can  stray ; 
Beneath  her  follies  lie  must  ever  groan, 
And  ever  blush  for  errors  not  his  own. 

But  now  behold,  united  hand  in  hand, 
Rang'd  on   each   side    the    vvell-pair'd   couple 

stand. 
Each  youthful  bosom  beating  with  delight, 
W^aits  the  brisk  signal  for  the  pleasing  sight; 
While  lovely  eyes  that  flash  unusual  riiys. 
And  snowy  bosoms  seen  above  the  stavs. 
Quick  busy  hands  and  bridling  heads  declare 
The  fond  impatience  of  the  starting  fair. 
And  see,  the  sprightly  dance  is  now  begun ! 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  giddy  maze  they  run  ; 
Now  with  slow  steps  they  pace  the  circling  ring, 
Now  all  confus'd  too  sw  ift  for  sight  they  spring : 
So  in  a  wheel  with  rapid  fuiy  toss'd. 
The  undistinguish'd  spokes  are  in  the  motion 

lost. 
The  dancer  here  no  more  requires  a  guide. 
To  no  strict  steps  his  nimble  feet  are  tied ; 
The  muse's  J )rcceptf  here  would  useless  be, 
Where  all  is  fancied,  uncontin'd,  and  free. 
Let  him  but  to  the  music's  voice  attend. 
By  this  instructed  he  can  ne'er  offend. 
If  to  his  share  it  falls  the  dance  to  lead, 
In  well-known  paths  he  may  be  sure  to  tread  j 
If  others  lead  let  him  their  motions  view. 
And  in  their  steps  the  winding  maze  pursue. 

In  every  country-dance  a  serious  mind 
Turn'd  for  reflection,  can  a  moral  find. 
In  Hunt-the-squirrel,  thus  the  nymph  we  view, 
Seel<s  when  we  fly,  but  flies  when  we  pursue: 
Thus  in   round  dances,   where    our    partners 

change. 
And  unconfin  d  from  fair  to  fair  we  range, 
As  soon  as  one  from  his  own  consort  flies. 
Another  seizes  on  the  lovely  prize  ; 
Awhile  the  fav'rite  youth  enjoys  her  charms, 
Till  the  next  comer  steals  her  from  his  arms ; 
New  ones  succeed,  the  last  is  still  her  care : 
How  true  an  emblem  of  th'  inconstant  foir ! 
Where  can  philosophers  and  sages  wise. 
Who  read  the  curious  volumes  of  the  skies, 
'  A  model  more  exact  than  dancing  name. 
Of  the  creation's  universal  frame? 
Where  worlds  unnumbcr'd  o'er   th'  ethereal 

way, 
Jn  a  bright  regular  confusion  stray; 


Now  here,  now  there,  thoy  whirl  along  the  sky, 
Now  near  af)proach,  and  now  far  distant  fly; 
Now  meet  in  the  sanie  order  they  begun. 
And  then  the  great  ccloslial  dance  is  done. 

Where  can  the  moralist  find  a  jusler  j)lan^ 
Of  the  vain  labors  of  the  life  of  man  ? 
Awhile  through  justling  crowds  we  toil  and 

sweat. 
And  eagerly  pursue  we  know  not  what; 
Then,  when  our  trifling  short-livd  race  is  run, 
yuite  tir'd,  sit  down  just  where  we  have  begun. 
Though  to  your  arms  kind  fate's  indulgent  cure 
Has  giv'n  a  partner  exquisitely  fair, 
Let  not  her  charms  so  much  engage  your  heart. 
That  you  neglect  the  skilful  dancer's  part; 
15e  not,  when  you  tlie  tun.cful  notes  should  hear. 
Still  whispering  idle  prattle  in  her  car; 
When  you  should  be  employ'd  be  not  at  play. 
Nor  for*  your  joys  all  others' steps  delay: 
But  when  the  finish'd  dance  you  once  have  done. 
And  with  applause  through  every  couple  run. 
There  rest  a  while:  there  snatch  the  fleeting 
bli^J,  ' 

The  tender  whisper,  and  the  balmy  kiss; 
Jvtch  secret  wish,  each  softer  hope  confess, 
And  her  moist  palm  with  easy  fingers  j^-ess : 
With  smili's  the  fair  shall  hear  j-oa*  warm  de- 
sires, 
When  music  melts  her  soul,  and  dancing  fires. 
Thus  niix'd  with  love,  the  pleasing  toil  pursue 
Till  the  unwelcome  morn  appears  in  view ; 
Then  when  approaching  day  its  beams  display?^ 
xVnd  the  dull  candle  shines  with  fainter  rays, 
Then  when  the  sun  just  rises  oci  the  deep, 
i\n(l  each  bright  eye  is  almost  set  in  sleep, 
With  ready  hiuids,  obsequious  youths,  prepare. 
Safe  to  her  coach  to  lead  each  chosen  fair, 
And  guard  her  from  the  morn's  inclement  air: 
Let  a  warm  hood  enwrap  her  lovely  head. 
And  o'er  her  neck  a  handkerchief  be  spread; 
Around  her  shoulders  let  this  arm  be  cast. 
Whilst  that  from  cold  defends  lier  slender  waist ; 
A\'ith kisses  wunn  her  balmy  lips  siiall  glow, 
LnchiU'd  by  nightly  damps  or  wint'ry  snow, 
While  gcu'rous  white  wine  muU'd  with  ginger 

warm. 
Safely  protects  her  inward  frame  from  harm. 

But  ever  let  my  lovely  pupils  fear 
To  chill  their  mantling  blood  with  cold  small- 
beer  ; 
Ah,  thoughtless  fair !  the  tempting  draught  re- 
fuse, 
When  thus  forewarn'd  by  my  cxperienc'd  muse  j 
Let  the  sad  consequence  your  thoughts  employ, 
Nor  hazard  future  pains,  for  present  joy; 
Destruction  lurks  within  the  pois'nous  dose, 
A  fatal  fe\  er,  or  a  pimpled  nose, 

Thui  through  each  precept  of  the  dancing 
art. 
The  muse  has  play'd  the  kind  instructor'*  part. 
Through  ev'ry  maze  her  pupil  she  has  lead. 
And  pointed  out  the  surest  pa^lis  to  tread : 
No  more  remains ;  no  more  the  goddess  sings. 
But  drops  her  pinions  and  unfurls  her  wings. 
On  downy  beds  the  weary  dancers  lie. 
And  sleep's  silk  cords  tie  down  each  drowsy 
eye; 
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Delightful  dreams  their  pleasing  sports  restore. 
And  e'en  in  sleep  they  seem  to  clance  once  more. 

And  now  the  work  com])lctely  finish'd  lies,  / 
Which  the  devouring  teeth  of  time  defies. 
While  birds  in  air,  or  fish  in  streams  we  find. 
Or  damsels  fret  with  aged  partners  join'd. 
As  long  as  nymphs  shall  with  attentive  ear 
A  fiddle  rather  than  a  sermon  hear. 
So  long  the  brightest  eyes  shall  oft  peruse 
The  useful  lines  of  my  instructive  muse. 
Each  belle  shall  wear  them  wrote  upon  her  fan, 
And  each  bright  beau  shall  read  them — if  he 


§210.   Whitsuntide.      Written   at   Winchester 

College,  on  the  immediate  approach  of  the 

Holidays. 

Hence,  thou  fur-clad  Winter,  fly  j 
Sire  of  shivering  poverty  1 
Who,  as  thou  crcep'st  with  chilblains  lame 
To  the  crowded  charcoal  flame. 
With  chattering  teeth  and  ague  cold. 
Scarce  thy  shaking  sides  canst  hold 
Whilst  thou  draw'st  the  deep  cough  out: 
God  of  foot-ball's  noisy  rout. 
Tumult  loud  and  hoist' rous  play. 
The  dang  rous  slide,  the  snow-tall  fray. 

But  come,  thou  genial  son  of  Spring, 
Whitsuntide,  and  with  thee  bring 
Cricket,  nimble  boy  and  light. 
In  slippers  red  and  drawers  white; 
Who  o'er  the  nicely  measur'd  land 
Ranges  around  his  comely  band. 
Alert  to  intercept  each  blow. 
Each  motion  of  the  wary  foe. 

Or  patient  take  thy  quiet  stand. 
The  angle  trembling  in  thy  hand. 
And  mark,  with  penetrative  eye. 
Kissing  the  wa^'e,  the  frequent  fly; 
W^here  the  trout  with  eager  spring 
Forms  the  many-circled  ring, 
And,  leaping  from  the  silver  tide. 
Turns  to  the  sun  his  speckled  side. 

Or  lead  where  health,  a  Naiad  fair. 
With  rosy  cheek  and  droppmg  hair. 
From  the  sultry  noon-tide  beam. 
Dives  in  Itchin's  crystal  stream. 
Thy  vot'ries,  rang'd  in  order  due,  » 

To-morrow's  wish'd-for  dawn  shall  view. 
Greeting  the  radiant  star  of  light 
With  matin  hymn  and  early  kite: 
E  en  now,  these  hallow'd  haunts  tanong. 
To  thee  we  raise  the  choral  song ; 
And  swell  with  echoing  minstrelsy 
The  strain  of  joy  and  liberty. 

If  pleasures  such  as  these  await 

Thy  genial  reign,  with  heart  elate 

For  thee  I  throw  my  gown  aside. 

And  hail  thy  coming,  Whitsuntide. 


Christ) 


§211 

Hence,  Summer,  indolently  laid 
To  sleep  beneath  the  cooling  shade  I 
Panting  quick  with  sultry  heat. 
Thirst  and  faint  fatigue,  retreat! 


Roberts. 


Come,  Christmas,  father  thou  of  mirth. 
Patron  of  the  festive  hearth. 
Around  whose  social  evening  flame 
The  jovial  song,  the  winter  game. 
The  chase  renew'd  in  merry  tale. 
The  season's  carols  never  fail : 
Who,  though  the  winter  chill  the  skies. 
Canst  catch  the  glow  of  exercise. 
Following  swift  the  foot-ball's  course ; 
Or  with  unresisted  force. 
Where  frost  arrests  the  harden'd  tide. 
Shooting 'cross  the  rapid  slide; 
Who,  ere  the  misty  morn  is  grey. 
To  some  high  covert  hark'st  away. 
While  Sport,  on  lofty  courser  borne. 
In  concert  winds  his  echoing  horn 
A^^ith  the  deeply  thund'ring  hounds. 
Whose  clangor  Avild,  and  joyful  soimds. 
While  echo  swells  the  doubling  cry. 
Shake  the  woods  with  harinony. 
How  does  Hiy  eager  bosom  dow 
To  give  the  well-known  tally-ho  \ 
Or  show,  with/cap  inverted,  where 
Stole  away  the  cautious  hare. 
Or,  if  the  blast  of  winter  keen 
Spangles  o'er  the  silvery  green. 
Booted  high  thou  lov'st  to  tread. 
Marking,  through  the  sedgy  mead. 
Where  the  creeping  moor-hen  lies. 
Or  snipes  with  sudden  twittering  rise; 
Or  joy  st  the  early 'walk  to  take 
Where  through  the  pheasant-haunted  brake. 
Oft  as  the  well-aim'd  gun  resounds. 
The  eager-dashing  spaniel  bounds. 

For  thee  of  buck  my  breeches  tight. 
Clanging  xvhip,  and  rowels  bright. 
The  Hunter's  cap  my  brows  to  guard. 
And  suit  of  sportive  greens  prepar'd; 
For  since  tliese  delights  &re  thine, 
Christmas,  with  thy  bands  I  join. 


§212.  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  mad  Dog, 

Goldsmith. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort. 

Give  car  unto  my  song. 
And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short. 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man. 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say. 
That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran. 

Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes; 
The  naked  every  day  he  clad. 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found. 

As  many  dogs  there  be. 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends; 

But,  when  a  pigue  began. 
The  dog  to  gain  his  private  ends 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man. 
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Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits. 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seem'd  both  sore  and  sad 

To  ev'ry  Christian  eye; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad. 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
That  show'd  the  rogues  they  lied  j 

The  man  reco\  er'd  of  the  bite. 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 


§213.     L" Allegro-,  or  Fun,  a  Parody. 

HUDDER.SFIELD. 

Off,  blulAiering  Mclanclioly ! 
Of  the  blue  devils  and  book-learning  born. 
In  dusty  schools  forlorn  j 
Amongst  black-gowns,  square  caps,  and  books 

unjolly, 
Hunt  out  some  college  cell, 
\\  here     muzzing     quizzes    mutter    monkish 

schemes. 
And  the  old  proctor  dreams; 
There,  in  thy  smutty  walls  o'errun  with  dock. 
As  ragged  as  thy  smock, 
With  rusty,  fusty  fellows  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  tho;x  baggage,  fat  and  free. 
By  gentles  call'd  Festivity, 
And  by  us  rolling  kiddies,  Fuisr, 
Whom  mother  Shii)ton,  one  bv  one. 
With  two  Wapping  wenches  more. 
To  skipping  Harlequino  bore  : 
Or  whetiicr,  as  s©me  deejK-r  say. 
Jack  Pudding  on  a  holiday 
Along  with  Jenny  Diver  romping. 
As  he  met  her  once  a  pmnplng, 
There  on  heaps  of  dirt  and  mortar. 
And  cinders  w^ash'd  in  cabbage-water, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee  a  strapping  lassie. 
So  spunky,  brazen,  bold,  and  saucy. 
Hip  !  here,  jade,  and  bring  with  thee 
.Jokes  and  sniggering  jollity, 
Christmas  gambols,  waggish  tricks, 
M  inks,  wr}'  faces,  licks  and  kicks. 
Such  as  fall  from  Moggy's  knuckles. 
And  Io\e  to  live  about  her  buckles  ; 
Spunk,  that  hobbling  watchmen  boxes. 
And  Horse-laugh  hugging  both  his  doxies  j 
Come,  and  kick  it  as  you  go. 
On  the  stumping  hornpipe-toe  ; 
And  in  thy  right-hand  haul  with  thee. 
The  Mountain  briui  French  liberty. 
And  if  I  give  thee  puiling  due. 
Fun,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  pig  with  her,  and  pig  with  thee. 
In  everlasting  frolics  free ; 
To  hear  the  sweep  begin  his  beat. 
And  squalling  startle  the  dull  street. 
From  his  watch-box  in  the  alley 
Till  the  watch  at  six  doth  sally; 
Then  to  go,  in  spite  of  sleep. 
And  at  the  window  cry,  **  Sweep!  sweepjl" 


Through  the  street-door,  or  the  area. 

Or,  in  the  country,  through  the  dairvj 

While  the  dustman,  with  his  din. 

Bawls  and  rings  to  be  let  in, 

And  at  the  fore,  or  the  back-door. 

Slowly  plods  his  jades  before. 

Oft  hearing  the  sow  gelder's  horn 

Harshly  rouse  the  snoring  morn. 

From  the  side  of  a  large  square. 

Through  the  long  street  grunting  far. 

Sometimes  walking;  I'll  be  seen 

By  Tower-hill,  or  Moorhelds'-green, 

Right  against  Old  Bedlam-gate, 

Where  the  mock  king  begins  his  state. 

Crown  d  with  straw  and  rob'd  v»dth  rags, 

Cover'd  o'er  with  jags  and  tags. 

While  the  keeper  near  at  hand 

Bullies  those  who  leave  their  stand : 

And  milk   maids*   screams  go  through   your 

ears. 
And  grinders  sharpen  rusty  sheers. 
And  every  crier  squalls  his  cry 
Under  each  winclow  lie  goes  by. 

StTiiight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  gambols. 
While  round  and  round  this  town  it  rambles ; 
Sloppy  streets  and  foggy  day. 
Where  the  blundering  folks  do  stray  ; 
Pavements,  on  whose  slippery  flags' 
Swearing  coachmen  drive  their  nags  5 
Barbers  jostled  'gainst  your  side. 
Narrow  streets,  and  gutters  wide. 
Grub-street  garrets  now  it  sees. 
To  the  muse  open  and  the  breeze. 
Where,  perhaps,  some  scribbler  hungers. 
The  hack  of  neighbouring  newsmongers.  ^ 
Hard  by,  a  tinker's  furnace  smokes. 
From  betwixt  two  pastry-cooks. 
Where  Dingy  Dick  and  Peggy,  met. 
Are  at  their  scurvy  dinnor  set. 
Of  cow-heel,  and  such  cellar  messes. 
Which  the  splay-foot  Rachael  dresses  ? 
And  then  in  baste  the  shop  she  leaves. 
And  with  the  boy  the  bellows  heaves ; 
Or  if 'tis  late,  and  shop  is  shut. 
Scrubs  at  the  pump  her  face  from  smut. 

Sometimes,  all  for  sights  agog, 
To  t'other  cud  of  the  town  1  jog, 
\\'hen  St.  James's  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  royal  fiddles  sound. 
When  every  lofd  and  lady's  bum 
Jig^'  it  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
And  young  and  old  dance  down  the  tunc. 
In  honor  of  the  fourth  of  June  ; 
Till  candles  fail  and  eyes  are  sore. 
Then  home  we  hie  to' talk  it  o'er. 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  treat. 
How  Lady  Swab  the  sweetmeats  eat; 
She  was  pinch'd  and  something  worse. 
And  slie  was  fobb'dand  lost  her  puFse: 
Tell  how  the  drudging  Weltjce  sweat. 
To  bake  his  custards  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night  ere  clock  went  seven. 
His  'prentice  lad  had  robb'd  the  oven 
Of  more  than  twenty  hands  put  in  ; 
Then  lies  him  down,  a  little  glutton, 
Stretch'd  lumb'ring  'fore  the  tiro,  they  tell  ye. 
And  bakes  the  custards  in  his  belly ; 

3  F  4  Then 
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Then  crop-sick  down  the  stairs  he  flhigs 
Before  his  master's  l)ell  yet  rings. 
Thus  clone  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
Bv  hoofs  and  wheels  soon  lull'd  to  sleep. 

But  the  city  takes  me  then. 
And  the  Inims  of  busy  men, 
Where  throngs  of  train-hand  captains  hold 
In  time  of  peace  fierce  meetings  hold, 
With  stores  of  stock-jobbers,  whose  lies 
Work  change  of  stocks  and  bankruptcies  j 
Where  bulls  and  bears  alike  contend 
To  get  the  cash  they  dare  not  spend. 
Then  let  aldermen  appear. 
In  scarlet  robes,  with  chandelier, 
And  city  feasts  and  gluttony, 
With  balls  upon  the  lord-mayor's  day ; 
Sights  that  young  'prentices  remeiuher. 
Sleeping  or  waking,  all  November. 

Then  to  the  play-houses  anon. 
If  Quick,  or  Bannister  be  one ; 
Or  drollest  Parsons,  child  of  Drury, 
Bawls  out  his  damns  with  comic  fury. 
And  ever  against  hum-drum  cares, 
Sing  me  some  of  Dibdin's  airs. 
Married  to  his  own  queer  wit. 
Such  as  my  shaking  sides  may  split. 
In  notes  with  many  a  jolly  bout, 
Near  Beaufort  Buildings  oft  roar'd  out. 
With  wagging  curls  and  smirk  so  cunning. 
His  rig  on  many  a  booby  running, 
Exposing  all  the  ways  and  phizzcs 
Of  *'  wags  and  oddities  and  quizzes;" 
That  Shuter's  self  might  heave  his  head 
From  drutiken  snoozes,  on  a  bed 
Of  pot-house  benches  sprawl'd,  and  hear 
Such  laughing  songs  a,s  won  the  ear 
Of  all  the  town,  his  slip  to  co\  er. 
Whene'er  he  met  'em  half-seas  over. 
Freaks  like  these  if  thou  canst  give. 
Fun,  with  thee  I  wish  to  li\  e. 


§  214.     The  Picture.      Cunnin^gham. 

A  PORTRAIT,  at  my  lord's  command 
Completed  by  a  curious  hand — 
For  dabblers  in  the  nice  virtu 
His  lordship  set  the  piece  to  view. 
Bidding  their  connoisseurships  tell 
Whether  this  work  was  finish'd  well  * 
Why — says  the  lovidcst,  on  my  word, 
'Tis  not  a  likenrss,  good  ray  lord; 
Nor,  to  be  plain,  for  speak  I  must. 
Can  I  pronounce  one  feature  just. 
Another  effort  straight  was  made. 
Another  portraiture  essay'd; 
The  judges  were  again  besought 
Eaeh  to  deliver  what  he  thought. 


Look  at  the  cheeks — ^how  lank  and  thin! 
See,  what  a  most  preposterous  chin ! 
After  remonstrance  made  in  vain, 
I'll,  says  the  painter,  once  again 
(If  ipy  good  lord  vouchsafes  to  sit) 
Try  for  a  more  successful  bit : 
If  you'll  to-morrow  deign  to  call. 
We'll  have  a  piece  to  please  you  all. 
To-morrow  comes — a  picture's  plac'd 
Before  those  spurious  sons  of  taste — 
In  their  opinions  all  agree, 
This  is  the  vilest  of  all  three. 
*'  Know — to  confute  your  envious  pride' 
(His  lordship  from  the  canvass  cried), 
'*  Know — that  it  is  my  real  face. 
Where  you  could  no  resemblance  trace: 
I'x  e  tried  you  by  a  lucky  trick. 
And  prov  d  your  genius  to  the  (juick ;    * 
Void  of  all  judgement,  goodness,  sense. 
Out — ye  pretending  varlets, — henc-e!" 
'The  connoisseurs  depart  in  haste, 
Dcspis'd,  neglected,  and  disgrac'd. 


W 


than  the  first,  thecrities  bawl; 


Oh  what  a  mouth !  how  monstrous  small ! 


§  215.  The  Moderji  Fine  Gentleman.    Written 
in  the  Year  174(). 

SoameJenyns. 

Quale  portentiim  neqiie  miijitans 
\  Dauiiia  in  latisalit  oijculetis, 

Nee  JubcB  tellus  gcnerat,  leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 

Just  broke  from  school,  pert,  impudent,  and 

raw, 
Expert  in  Latin,  more  expert  in  taw. 
His  honor  posts  o'er  Italy  and  France, 
Measures  St.  Peter's ^dome,  and  learns  to  dance. 
Thence,  having  quick  through  various  countries 

flown, 
Glean'd  all  their  follies  and  expos'd  his  own, 
j  He  back  returns,  a  thing  so  strange  all  o'er. 
As  never  ages  past  produc'd  before ; 
A  monster  of  such  complicated  worth. 
As  no  one  single  clime  could  e'er  bring  forth  ;    . 
Half  atheist,  papist,  gamester,  bubble,  rook. 
Half  fiddler,   coachman,  dancer,  groom,  and 

cook. 
Next,  because  business  is  now  all  the  vogue. 
And  who'd  be  quite  polite  must  be  a  rogue. 
In  parliament  he  purchases  a  seat. 
To  make  th'  accomplish'd  gentleman  complete. 
There  safe  in  self-sufficient  impudence. 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense, 
Unknoyiring  in  her  interest,  trade,  or  laws. 
He  vainlv  undertakes  his  country's  cause: 
Forth  from  his  lips,  {)repar'{l  at  all  to  rail,     < 
Torrents  of  nonsense  burst  like  bottled  ale, 
*Thou2;h  shallow,  muddv;  brisk,  though  mighty 

dull; 
Fierce,  without  strength;  o'crflowing,  though 

not  full. 


*  Parody  on  tbcsr  lines  of  Sir  John  Denham : 

'I'houch  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strung  without  rage,  without  o'eriwwing  full. 
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Now  quite  a  Frenchman  in  his  garb  and  air, 
His  neck  yok'd  down  with  bag  and  solitaire. 
The  liberties  of  Britain  he  supports. 
And  storms  at  placemen,  ministers,  and  courts  ; 
Now  in  cropt  greasy  hair,  and  leather  breeches, 
He  loudly  bellows  out  his  patriot  speeches; 
Kings,  lords,  and  commons  ventures  to  abuse. 
Yet  dares  to  show  those  ears  he  ought  to  lose. 
From  hence  to  White's  our  virtuous  Cato  flies, 
There  sits  with  countenance  erect  and  wise. 
And  talks  of  games  of  whisfc>  and  pig-tail  pies; 
Plays  all  the  night,  nor  doubts  each  law  to  break 
Himself  unknowingly  has  help'd  to  make ; 
Trembling  and  anxious,  stakes  his  utmost  groat. 
Peeps  o'er  his  cards,  and  looks  as  if  he  thought; 
Next  morn  disowns  the  losses  of  the  night. 
Because  the  fool  would  fain  be  thought  a  bite. 

Devoted  thus  to  politics  and  cards. 
Nor  mirth,  nor  wine,  nor  women  he  regards; 
So  far  is  ev'ry  virtue  from  his  heart. 
That  not  a  gen'rous  vice  can  claim  a  part ; 
Nay,  lest  one  human  passion  e'er  should  move 
His  soul  to  friendship,  tenderness,  or  lOve, 
To   Figg  and   Broughton  *    he   commits    his 

breast. 
To  steel  it  to  the  fashionable  test. 

Thus,  poor  in  wealth,  he  labors  to  no  end, 
Wretched  alone,  in  crowds  without  a  friend; 
Insensible  to  all  that's  good  or  kind. 
Deaf  to  all  merit,  to  all  beauty  blind  ; 
..For  lo\  e  too  busy,  and  for  wit  too  grave, 
^Aharden'd,  sober,  proud,  luxuriant  knave ; 
By  little  actions  striving  to  be  great. 
And  proud  to  be,  and  to  be  thought,  a  cheat. 

And  yet  in  this,  so  bad  is  his  success, 
That,  as  his  fame  im}Troves,his  rents  grow  less, 
(^n  parchment  wings  his  acres  take  their  flight. 
And  his  unj^eopled  groves  admit  the  light; 
With  his  estate  his  interest  too  is  done. 
His  honest  borough  seeks  a  warmer  sun ; 
For  him,  now  cash  and  liquor  flows  no  more, 
His  independent  \oters  cease  to  roar  ; 
And  Britons  soon  must  want  the  great  defence 
Of  all  his  honesty  and  eloquence. 
But   that  the  gen'rous  youth,    more   anxious 

grown 
For  public  liberty  than  for  his  own. 
Marries  some  jointur'd,  antiquated  crone;  • 
And  boldly,  when  his  coimtry  is  at  stake. 
Braves  the  deep  yawning  gult,  like  Curtius,  for 
its  sake. 

Quickly  again  distress'd  for  want  of  coin. 
He  digs  no  longer  in  th'  exhausted  mine. 
But  seeks  preferment  as  the  last  resort. 
Cringes  each  morn  at  levees,  bows  at  court. 
And  from  the  hand  he  hates,  implores  support. 
The  minister,  well  pleas'd  at  small  expense 
To  silence  so  much  rude  impertinence. 
With  squeeze  and  whisper  yields  to  his  de- 
mands. 
And  on  the  venal  list  enrolled  he  stands: 
A  ribband  and  a  pension  buy  the  slave  ; ' 
This  bribes  the  fool  about  hnn;  that  the  knave. 
And  now  arriv'd  at  his  meridian  glory, 
lie  sinks  apace,  despis'd  by  Whig  and  Tory; 


Of  independence  now  he  talks  no  more*. 
Nor  shakes  the  senate  with  his  patriot  roar: 
But   silent  votes,    and  wifli    court    trappings 

hung. 
Eyes   his  own  glitt'ring    star,  and   holds  his 

tongue. 
In  craft  political  a  bankrupt  made. 
He  sticks  to  gaming,  as  a  surer  trade ; 
Turns   downright    sharper,    lives    by  sucking 

blood, 
And  grows,  in  short,  the  very  thing  he  would  : 
Hunts  out  young  heirs  who  have  their  fortunes 

spent. 
And  lends  them  ready  cash  at  cent,  per  cent. 
Lays  wagers  on  his  own  and  others'  lives. 
Fights  uncles,  fathers,  grandmothers,  and  wives. 
Till  Death  at  length,  indignant  to  be  made 
The  daily  subject  of  his  sport  and  trade. 
Veils  with  his  sable  hand  the  wretch's  eyes. 
And  groaning  for  the  betts  he  loses  by't,  he 
•dies.  ; 


§  216.  An  Epistle,  written  in  the  Country  y  to 
the  Right  Honourqihle  the  Lord  Lovelace^ 
then  in  Town,  September  1735.         Jenyns. 

In  days,  my  lord,  when  mother  Time, 
Though  now  grown  old,  was  in  her  prime. 
When  Saturn  first  began  to  rule. 
And  Jove  was  hardly  come  from  school. 
How  happy  was  a  country  life! 
How  free  from  wickedness  and  strife  I 
Then  each  man  liv'd  upon  his  farm. 
And  thought  and  did  no  mortal  harm; 
On  mossy  banks  fair  virgins  slept, 
As  harmless  as  the  flocks  they  kept; 
Then  love  ivas  all  they  had  to  do. 
And  nymi)hs  were  chaste,  and  swains  were 
true. 

But  now,  whatever  poets  write, 
'Tis  sure,  the  case  is  alter'd  quite  : 
Virtue  no  more  in  rural  plains. 
Or  innocence,  or  peace  remains  ; 
But  vice  is  in  the  cottage  found. 
And  country  girls  are  oft  unsound  ; 
Fierce  party  rage  each  village  fires. 
With  wars  of  justices  and  squires; 
Attorneys  for  a  barley  straw. 
Whole  ages  hamper  folks  in  law. 
And  every  neighbour's  in  a  flame 
About  their  rates,  or  tithes,  or  game : 
Some  quarrel  for  their  hares  and  pigeons. 
And  some  for  difference  in  religions: 
Some  hold  their  parson  the  best  preacher. 
The  tinker  some  a  better  teacher ; 
These,  to  the  church  they  fight  for  strangers. 
Have  faith  in  nothing  but  -her  dangers ; 
While  those,  a  more  believing  people. 
Can  swallow  all  things — but  a  steeple. 

But  I,  my  lord,  who,  as  you  know. 
Care  little  how  these  matters  go. 
And  equally  detest  the  strife 
j  And  usual  joys  of  country  life. 


One,  a  celebrated  prize-fighter ;  the  other,  a  no  less  famous  boxer. 


Have 
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Have  by  good  fortune  little  share 

Of  its  diversions,  or  its  care : 

For  seldom  1  with  squires  unite. 

Who  hunt  all  day  and  drink  all  night, 

Kor  reckon  wonderful  inviting, 

A  quarter-sessions,  or  cock-fighting: 

But  then  no  farm  I  occupy. 

With  sheep  to  rot,  and  cows  to  die; 

Nor  rage  I  much,  or  much  despair,  \ 

Though  in  my  hedge  I  find  a  snare; 

Nor  view  I,  with  due  admiration. 

All  the  high  honors  here  in  fashion  ; 

Tlie  great  commissions  of  the  quorum. 

Terrors  to  all  who  come  before  'em ; 

Militia  scarlet  edg'd  with  gold, 

Or  the  white  staff  high-slieriffs  hold; 

Tlie  representative's  caressing, 

TTie  judge's  bow,  the  bishop's  blessing; 

Nor  can  I  for  my  soul  delight 

In  the  dull  feast  of  ncighb'ring  knight. 

Who,  if  you  send  three  days  before. 
In  white  gloves  meets  you  at  the  door, 

.With  superfluity  of  breeding 
First  makes  you  sick,  and  then  with  feeding : 
Or  if,  with  ceremony  cloy'd. 
You  would  next  time  such  plagues  avoid. 
And  visit  without  previous  notice, 
•*  John,  John,  a  coach! — I  can't  think  who 

'tis," 
My  lady  cries,  who  spies  your  coach 
Ere  you  the  avenue  approach  : 
**  Lord,  how  unlucky! — wtishing-duy! 
And  all  the  men  are  in  the  hay !" 
Entrance  to  gain  is  something  liard. 
The  dogs  all  bark,  the  gates  are  barr  d ; 
The  yard's  with  lines  of  linen  cross'd. 
The  hall-door's  lock'd,  the  key  is  lost : 
These  difficulties  all  o'ercomcy 
We  reach  at  length  the  drawing-room ; 
Then  there's  such  trampling  over-head. 
Madam  you'd  swear  was  brought  to-bed  ; 
Miss  in  a  hurry  bursts  her  lock. 
To  get  clean  sleeves  to  hide  her  smock ; 
The  servants  run,  the  pcA\  ter  clatters. 
My  lady  dresses,  calls  and  chatters  ; 
The  cookrmaid  raves  for  want  of  butter. 
Pigs  squeak,   fo*vls   scream,  and   green  geese 

flutter. 
Now  after  three  hours'  tedious  waiting. 
On  all  our  neighbours'  faults  debating. 
And  having  nine  times  view'd  the  garden. 
In  which  there's  nothing  worth  a  farthing, 
in  comes  my  liidy,  and  the  pudden  ; 
**  You  will  excuse  sir,  on  a  sudden" — 
Then,  that  we  may  have  four  and  four. 
The  bacon,  fowls,  and  cauliflower 
Tiieir  ancient  unity  divide. 
The  top  one  graces,  one  each  side  ; 
And  by  and  by  the  second  course 
Comes  lag-ging  like  a  dlstanc'd  horse; 
A  salver  then  to  church  and  king. 
The  butler  sweats,  the  glasses  ring :    . 
The  cloth  remov'd,  the  toasts  go  round. 
Bawdy  and  politics  abound; 


And,  as  the  knight  more  tipsy  waxes. 

We  damn  all  ministers  and  taxes. 

At  last  the  ruddy  sun  quite  sunk. 

The  coachman  tolerably  drunk. 

Whirling  o'er  hillocks,  ruts,  and  stones. 

Enough  to  dislocate  one's  bones. 

We  home  return,  a  wond'rous  token 

Of  Heaven's  kind  care,  with  limbs  unbl-oken. 

Afflict  us  not,  ye  gods,  though  sinners. 

With  many  days  like  this,  or  dinners ! 

But  if  civilities  thus  tease  me. 
Nor  business  nor  diversions  please  me;  ^ 

You'll  ask,  my  lord,  how  time  I  spend? 
I  answer,  with  a  book  or  friend ; 
The  circulating  hours  dividing 
'Twixt  reading,  walking,  eating,  riding: 
But  books  are  still  my  highest  joy. 
These  earliest  please,  and  latest  cloy. 
Sometimes  o'er  distant  climes  I  stray. 
By  guides  experienc'd  taught  the  way; 
The  wonder  of  each  region  view. 
From  frozen  Lapland  to  Peru ; 
Bound  o'er  rough  seas,  and  mountains  bare. 
Yet  ne'er  forsake  my  elbow  chair. 
Sometimes  some  fam'd  historian's  pen 
Recalls  past  ages  back  agen ; 
Where  all  I  see,  through  every  page. 
Is  but  how  men,  with  senseless  rage. 
Each  other  rob,  dcstro\',  and  burn. 
To  serve  a  priest's,  a  statesman's  turn: 
Though  loaded  with  a  different  aim. 
Yet  always  asses  much  the  same. 
Sometimes  I  view  with  much  delight. 
Divines  their  holy  game-cocks  fight: 
Here  faith  and  works,  at  variance  set,     ■ 
Strive  hard  who  shall  the  vic'try  get  y 
Presbyteiy  and  episcopacy, 
Tiiey  fight  so  long,  it  would  amaze  ye: 
Here  free-will  holds  a  fierce  dispute 
With  reprobation  absolute ; 
Th<>re  sense  kicks  transubstantiation. 
And  reason  pecks  at  revelation. 
With  learned  Newton  now  I  fly 
O'er  all  the  rolling  orbs  on  high. 
Visit  new  worlds,  and  for  a  minute 
This  old  one  scorn,  and  all  that's  in  it : 
And  now  with  lab'ring  Bovle  I  trace  • 
Nature  through  every  winding  maae; 
The  latent  qualities  admire 
Of  vapors,  water,  air,  and  fire; 
With  pleasing  admiration  see 
Matter's  surprising  subtilty;  ^ 
As  how  the  smallest  lamp  dispkt)^. 
For  miles  around,  its  scalter'd  rays; 
Or  how  (the  case  more  to  explain) 
A  fiut  *,  that  weighs  not  half  a  grain,. 
The  atmosphere  will  oft  perfume  ^ 

Of  a  whole  spacious  drawing-room. 

Sometimes  I  pass  a  whole  long  day 
In  happy  indolence  away, 
In  fondly  meditating  o'er 
Past  pleasures,  and  in  hoping  more; 
Or  wander  through  the  fields  and  woods. 
And  gardens  bath'd  in  circling  floods ; 


*  See  Boyle's  Experiineuts. 
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There  blooming  flowVs  nith  rapture  view. 
And  sparkling  gems  of  morning  dew. 
Whence  in  my  mind  ideas  rise 
Of  Celia's  cheeks,  and  Chloe's  eyes. 

'Tis  thus,  my  Lord,  I,  free  from  strife. 
Spend  an  ingloriotis  country  Hfe  : 
These  are  the  joys  I  still  pursue. 
When  absent  from  the  town  and  you ; 
Thus  pass  long  summer  suns  away, 
Busily  idle,  calmly  gay ; 
Nor  great,  nor  mean,  nor  rich,  nor  poor. 
Not  having  much,  nor  wishing  more ; 
PIxcent  that  you,  when  wear}'  grown 
Of  all  the  follies  of  the  town. 
And  seeing  in  all  public  places 
The  same  vain  fops  and  painted  faces. 
Would  sometimes  kindly  condescend 
To  visit  a  dull  country  friend  : 
Here  you'll  be  ever  sure  to  meet 
A  hearty  welcome  though  no  treat ; 
One  who  has  nothing  else  to  do. 
But  to  divert  himself  and  you  : 
A  house,  where  quiet  guards  the  door, 
No  rural  wits  smoke,  drink,  and  roar ; 
Choice  books,  safe  horses,  wholesome  liquor. 
Billiards,  backganmion,  aud  the  vicar. 


§217. 


Horace.     Book  11.  Ode  10. 

COWPER. 


Receive,  dear  friend,  the  truths  I  teach. 
So  shalt  thou  live  beyond  the  reach 

Of  adverse  fortune's  pow'r  : 
Not  always  tempt  the  distant  deep. 
Nor  always  timorously  creep 

Along  the  treach'rous  shore. 

He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean. 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

The  little  aud  the  greiit. 
Feels  not  the  wants,  that  pinch  the  poor. 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door, 

Imbitt'ring  all  his  state. 

The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  pow'r 
Of  wintry  blast ;  the  loftiest  tow'r 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground  : 
The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side 
His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide. 

And  spread  the  ruin  roimd. 

The  well-in form'd  philosopher 
Rejoices  with  a  wholesome  fear. 

And  hopes  in  spite  of  pain  : 
If  winter  bellow  from  the  north, 
Soon  the  sweet  spring  comes  dancing  forth. 

And  nature  laughs  again. 

What  if  thine  heaven  be  overcast? 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last ; 

J^-!xpeci  a  brighter  sky  : 
The  (rod  that  strings  the  silver  bow 
Awakes  sonwtimes  the  muses  too. 

And  lays  his  arrows  by. 


If  hindrances  obstruct  thy  way. 
Thy  magnanimity  display. 

And  let  thy  strength  be  seen : 
But,  oh !  if  fortune  fill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitiom  gale. 

Take  half  thy  canvass  in. 


§  218.     A  Reflection  on  the  foregoing  Ole. 

COWPEU 

And  is  this  all?  Can  reason  do  no  more 
Than  bid  me  shun  the  deep,  and  dreat  the 

shore  ? 
Sweet  moralist !  afloat  on  life's  roHgh  sea, , 
The  Christian  has  a  heart  unknown  to  the: 
He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears. 
Where  duty  bids  he  confidently  steers  ', 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call, 
x\nd  trusting  in  his  God  surmounts  them  JL 


§  219.     TheShrullerff.    Written  in  a  lime  of 
Affliction.  Cower. 

O  HAPPY  shades  !  to  meunblest. 
Friendly  to  peace,  but  not  to  me  5 

How  ill  the  scene  that  offers  rest. 
And  heart  that  cannot  rest,  agree  1 

This  glassy  stream,  that  spreading  pine 
Those  alders  quiv'ring  to  the  breeze. 

Might  soothe  a  soul  less  hurt  than  miis. 
And  please,  if  any  thing  could  plfase. 

But  fix'd  unalterable  care 

Foregoes  not  what  she  feels  witlln  j 
Shows  the  same  sadness  every  where. 

And  sliglits  the  season  and  thescene. 

For  all  that  pleas'd  in  wood  or  hwn. 

While  peace  possess'd  t'lese  silent  bowVs, 

Her  animating  smile  withdrawn, 
Has  lost  its  beauties  uid  its  pow'rs. 

The  saint  or  moralist  should  tread 

This  moss-grown  Alley,  musing  slow  j 
They  seek,  like  >ne  the  secret  shade. 

But  not,  like  n^,  to  nourish  woe. 
Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  w^te 

Alike  admo'iish  not  to  roam  : 
These  tell  n^  of  enjoyments  past. 

And  tho^  of  sorrows  yet  to  come. 


§  220.    Mutual  Forbearance  necessary  fo  the 
Happiess  of  the  Married  State.      Cowpbr. 

Th^  Lady  thus  address'd  her  spouse — 
Wha^  mere  dungeon  is  this  house! 
By  i-j  means  large  enough  ;  and,  was  It, 
Yetthis  dull  room,  and  that  dark  closet, 
Tlose  hangings  with  their  worn-out  Graces, 
[jng  beards,  long  noses,  and  jxile  faces, 
.re  such  an  antiquated  scene, 
riioy  overwhelm  me  with  the  spleen. 

Sir  Humphrey,  shooting  in  the  dark. 
Makes  answer  quite  beside  (he  mark; 
No  doubt,  my  dear  ;  I  bade  him  comc, 
Engag'd  myself  to  be  at  home. 

And 
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And  shall  expect  him  at  the.  door  " 
Precisely  when  the  clock  strikes  four. 

You  are  so  deaf,  the  lady  cried, 
(And  rais'd  her  voice,  and  frown'd  beside) 
Yai  are  so  sadly  deaf,  my  dear, 
Waat  shall  I  do  to  make  you  hear  ? 

Dismiss  poor  Harry  !  he  replies, 
Sone  peojple  are  more  nice  than  wise  j 
For  one  slight  trespass  all  this  stir  ! 
What  if  he  did  ride  whip  and  spur  ? 
'IXvis  but  a  mile — your  fav'rite  horse 
Wil  never  look  one  hair  the  worse. — 
Wei,  I  protest,  tis  past  all  bearing ! — 
ChiH,  I  am  rather  hard  of  hearing  1 

Yis,  truly — one  must  scream  and  bawl ; 
I  tclyou,  you  can't  hear  at  all. 
ITiei  with  a  voice  exceeding  low, 
No  natter  if  you  hear  or  no. 

Alls  !  and  is  domestic  strife, 
That5orest  ill  of  human  life, 
A  platue  so  little  to  be  fear'd. 
As  tobe  wantonly  incurr'd  ; 
To  gratify  a  fretful  passion. 
On  CMry  trivial  provocation  ? 
The  khdest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  fnd  occasion  to  forbear. 
And  sonething  ev'ry  day  they  live 
To  pit},  and  perhaps  forgive. 
But  if  hfirmities  that  fall 
In  comnon  to  the  lot  of  all, 
A  blenish,  or  a  sense  inipair'd. 
Arc  crimes  so  little  to  be  spard, 
Then  faravell  all  that  must  create 
The  comftrtof  the  wedded  state. 
Instead  of  larmony,  'tis  jar. 
And  tumulv  and  intestine  war. 
The  love  tha  cheers  life's  latest  stage. 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age, 
Preserv'd  by  virtue  fvom  declension, 
'■  Becomes  not  wcar^'  <f  attention  ; 
But  lives  when  that  exterior  grace 
Which  first  inspir'd  thcflame,  decays. 
'Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind. 
To  faults  compassionate  Oxblind, 
And  will  with  sympathy  endure 
Those  evils  it  would  dadly  (\ire  : 
But  angry,  coarse,  and  harsh  vxpression. 
Shows  Love  to  be  a  mere  profusion. 
Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  tis. 
Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 


§221.     The  Winter  Nosegay.        C(\vper. 

W^HAT  nature,  alas  !  has  denied 

To  the  delicate  growth  of  our  isle. 
Art  has  in  a  measure  supplied, 

And  winter  is  deck'd  with  a  smile. 
See,  Mary,  what  beauties  1  bring 

From  the  shelter  of  that  sunny  shed,        \ 
Where  the   flow'rs    have  the.  charms  of 
spring, 

Though  abro^id  they  are  frozen  and  dead. 
'Tis  a  bow'r  of  Arcadian  sweets. 

Where  Flora  is  still  in  her  prime, 
A  fortress  to  which  she  retreats 

From  the  cruel  assaults  of  the  elimc. 


^e 


While  earth  wears  a  mantle  of  snow. 

The  pinks  are  as  fre«h  and  as  gay 
As  the  fairest  and  sweetest  that  blow 

On  the  beautiful  lx)som  of  May. 
See  how  they  have  safely  sur^'iv'd 

The  frowns  of  a  sky  so  severe; 
Such  Mary's  true  love,  that  has  liv'd 

Through  many  a  turbulent  year. 
The  charms  of  the  late-blowhig  rose 

Seem  grac'd  with  a  livelier  hue. 
And  the  winter  of  sorrow  best  shows 

The  truth  of  a  friend  such  as  you. 


Wf 


222.     Boadicea,  an  Ode.         Cow  pep.. 

HENMhe  British  warrior  queen, 

Blcedin|T  from  the  Iloman  rods. 
Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien. 

Counsel  of  her  country's  gods; 
Sage,  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 

Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief, 
Ev'ry  burning  word  he  spoke 

Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  grief : 
Princess !  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wTongs, 
'Tis  because  resentment  ties 

All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 
Rome  shall  perish — write  that  word  . 

In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 
Perish  hopeless  and  abhorr'd. 

Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 
Rome,  for  empire  far  renown'd 

Tramples  on  a  thousand  states, 
Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  groimd— 

Hark  1  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates. 
Other  Romans  shall  arise. 

Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name ; 
Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize. 

Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 
Then  the  progeny  that  springs 

From  the  forests  of  our  land, 
Arm'd  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings. 

Shall  a  wider  world  command. 
Regions  Cxsar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway. 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew. 

None  invincible  as  they. 
Such  the  bald's  prophetic  words. 

Pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 
Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 

Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 
She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride. 

Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow, 
Rush'd  to  battle,  fought  and  died. 

Dying  hurl'd  them  at  the  foe. 
Rufiians,  pitiless  as  proud, 

Htaven  awards  the  vengeance  due  ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestow'd, 

Sharne  aitd  ruin  wait  for  you. 


^  22.3.     Heroism.  Cowper. 

There  wis  a  time  when  Etna's  silent  fire 
Slept  unjji-rceiv'd,  the  mountain  yet  entire; 
When,  conscious  of  no  danger  from  below. 
She  tower'd  a  cloud-capt  pyramid  of  snow; 

f^'o  thuiKlers  shook  with  deep  intestine  sound 
he  blooming  groves  that  girdled  her  around, 


Her 
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Her  unctuous  olives  and  her  purple  vines 

(Unfelt  the  fury  of  those  bursting  mines) 

The  peasant's  hopes,  and  not  in  vain,  assur'd, 

In  peace  upon  her  sloping  sides  matur'd. 

When  on  a  day,  like  that  of  the  last  doom, 

A  conflagration  lab' ring  in  her  womb. 

She  teem'd  and  heav'd  with  an  infernal  birth, 

That  shook  the  circling  seas  and  solid  earth. 

Dark  and  voluminous  the  vapors  rise. 

And   hang  their  horrors  in    the    neighb'ring 

skies  J  [day. 

While  through  the  Stygian  veil  that  blots  the 
In  dazzling  streaks  the  vivid  lightnings  play : 
But  O!  what  muse,  and   iu  what  pow'rs  of 

song. 
Can  trace  the  torrent  as  it  burns  along? 
Havoc  and  devastation  in  the  van. 
It  marches  o'er  the  prostrate  work  of  man  ; 
Vines,  olives,  herbage,  forests  disappear. 
And  all  the  charms  of  a  Sicilian  year. 

Re^  olving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass. 
See  it  an  unform'd  and  an  idle  mass. 
Without  a  soil  to  invite  the  tiller's  care. 
Or  blame  that  might  redeem  it  from  despair. 
Yet    time    at    length    (what    will    not  time 

achieve?)  [hve : 

Clothes  it  with  earth,  and  bids  the  produce 
Once  more  the  spiry  myrtle  crowns  the  glade. 
And  ruminating  flocks  enjoy  the  shade. 
O  bliss  precarious,  and  unsafe  retreats ! 
O  charming  paradise  of  short-liv'd  sweets  ! 
The   self-same  gale   that  wafts  the   fragrance 

round. 
Brings  to  the  distant  ear  a  sullen  sound : 
Again  the  mountain  feels  th'  imprison'd  foe. 
Again  pours  ruin  on  the  vale  below ; 
Ten  thousand  swains  the  wasted  scene  deplore. 
That  only  future  ages  can  restore. 

Ye    monarchs,    whom    the  lure    of  honor 

draws. 
Who  write  in  blood  the  merit  of  your  cause. 
Who  strike  the  blow,  then  plead  your  own  de- 

,    fence. 
Glory  your  aim,  but  justice  your  pretence; 
Behold  in  Etna's  emblematic  fires 
The  mischiefs  your  ambitious  pride  inspires. 
Fast  by  the  stream  that  bounds  your  just  do- 
main. 
And  tells  you  where  ye  have  a  right  to  reign, 
A  nation  dwells,  not  envious  of  your  throne. 
Studious  of  peace,  their  neighbours  and  their 

own. 
Ill-fated  race  !  how  deeply  must  they  rue 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you ! 
The  trumpet  sounds,  your  legions  swarm  abroad, 
Through   the   ripe  harvest  lies  their  destin'd 

road. 
At  ev'rv  step  beneath  their  ft^et  they  tread 
The  life  of  multitudes,  a  nation's  bread  j 
Earth  secuis  a  garden  in  its  loveliest  dress 
Before  tlicni.  and  behind  a  wilderness  ; 
Famine  and  Pestilence,  her  first-born  son, 
Attend  to  liiiish  what  the  sword  begun  ; 
And  echoing  prai*.es  such  as  fiends  might  earn, 
And  folly  pays,  Tcsound  at  your  return. 
A  calm  succeeds — but  Plerity,  with  her  train 
Of  l>eart-felt  joys,  succeeds  not  soon  again ; 


And  years  of  pining  indigence  must  show 
What  scourges  are  the  gods  that  rule  below. 

Yet  man,  laborious  man,  by  slow  degrees 
(Such  is  his  thirst  of  opulence  and  ease) 
Plies  all  the  sinews  of  industrious  toil. 
Gleans  up  the  refuse  of  the  gen'ral  spoil; 
Rebijilds  the  tow'rs  that  smok'd  upon  the  plain. 
And  the  sun  gilds  the  shining  spires  again. 

Increasing  conmierce  and  revhing  art 
Renew  the  quarrel  on  the  conqu'ror's  part ; 
And  the  sad  lesson  must  be  learn  d  once  more. 
That  wealth  within  is  ruin  at  the  door. 

What  are  ye,  monarchs,  laurel'd  heroes,  sav. 
But  iEtnas  of  the  suft^'ring  world  ve  sway  ? 
Sweet  nature,  stripp'd  of  her  embroider'd  robe. 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe. 
And  stands  a  witness  at  truth's  awful  bar. 
To  prove  you  there  destroyers  as  ye  are. 

O  place  me  In  some  heav'n-protected  isle. 
Where  peace,  and  equity,  and  freedom  smile ; 
Where  no  volcano  pours  his  fiery  flood. 
No  crested  warrior  dips  his  plume  in  blood ; 
Where  pow'r  secures  what  industry  has  won. 
Where  to  succeed  is  not  to  be  undone ; 
A  land  that  distant  tyrants  hate  in  vain, 
In  Britain's  isle,  beneath  a  George's  rei^. 


I  224.     Art  above  Nature.     Peter  Pindar. 
Nature's  a  coarse,  vile,  daubing  jade — 

I've  said  it  often,  and  repeat  it — 
She  doth  not  understand  her  trade — 

Artists,  ne'er  mind  her  work  ;  I  hope  you'll 
beat  it. 
Look  now,  for  Heav'n's  sake,  at  her  skies  ! 
What  are  they? — Smoke,   for  certainty,    I 
know ; 
From  chimney-tops,  behold!  thev  rise. 
Made  by  some  sweating  cooks  below. 
Look  at  her  dirt  in   lanes,    from  whence  it 

comes — 
From  hogs,  and  ducks,  and  geese,  and  horses' 

bums-^- 
Then  tell  me,  Decency,  I  must  request. 
Who'd  copy  such  a  dev'lish  nasty  beast  ? 
Paint  by  the  yard — your  canvass  spread. 

Broad  as  the  ujainsail  of  a  man  of  war — 
Your  whale  shall  eat  up  ev'ry  other  head, 

Ev'n  as  the  sun  licks  up  each  sneaking  star ! 
I  do  assure  you,  bulk  is  no  bad  trick — 

By  bulky   tilings  both  men  and  maids  are 
taken — 
Mind,  too,  to  lay  the  paints  like  mortar  thick. 
And  make  your  pictures  look  as  red  as  bacon 
All  folks  love  size;  believe  my  rhitne  ; 
Burke  says,  'tis  part  of  the  sublime. 
A  Dutchman,  I  forget  his  name, — ^^Van  Grout, 

Van  Slabberchops,  Van  Stink,  V^an  Swab, 
No  matter,  though  I  cannot  make  it  out — 

At  calling  names  I  never  was  a  dab — 
This  Dutchman,  then,  a  man  of  taste,  ' 

Holding  a  cheese  that  weigh'd  a  hundred 
pound. 
Thus,  like  a  burgomaster,  spoke  with  judge- 
ment  vast : 
*'  No  poet  like  my  broder  step  de  ground, 

"  He 
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'*  He  be  de  bostest  poet,  look ! 

**  Dat  all  the  vorld  must  please; 
"  Vor  he  heb  vritc  von  book, 

**  So. big  as  all  dis  cheese!" 
If  at  a  distance  you  would  paint  a  pig. 

Let  not  the  caxon  a  distinctness  lack  ; 
Else  nil  the  lady  critics  will  so  stare. 
And  angry  vow,  *'  'Tis  not  a  bit  like  hair  !" 
Be  smooth  as  glass — ^like  Donner,  finish  high ; 

Then  every  tongue  commends — 
For  |:)eople  judge  not  only  by  the  eye. 

But  feel  your  merit  by  their  finger  ends  ! 

Make  out  each  single  bristle  on  his  back. 
Or  if  your  meaner  subject  be  a  wig, 
Nay,  closely  nosing,  o'er  the  picture  dwell. 
As  if  to  try  the  goodness  by  the  smell. 

Claude's  distances  are  too  confus'd — 
One  floating  scene — nothing  made  out — 

For  which  he  ought  to  be  abus'd. 
Whose  works  have  been  so  cried  about. 
Give  me  the  pencil,  whose  amazing  stvie 
Makes  a  bird's  beak  appear  at  twenty  mile; 
And  to  my  view,  eyes,  legs,  and  claws  will 

bring. 
With  every  feather  of  his  tail  and  wing. 

Make  all  your  trees  alike,  for  Nature's  wild — 
Fond  of  variety — a  wayward  child —  [sume  ; 
To  blame  your  taste  some  blockheads  may  pre- 
But  mind,  that  ev'ry  one  be  like  a  broom. 

Of  steel  and  purest  silver  form  your  waters, 
And  make  your  clouds  like  rocks  and  alliga- 
tors. ^  [willing 

Whene'er  you  paint  the  moon,  if  you  are 
To  gain  applause — why,  paint  her  like  a  shil- 
ling; 
Or  Sol's  bright  orb — ^be  sure  to  make  him  glow 
Precisely  like  a  guinea  or  a  jo*. 
In  short  to  get  your  pictures  prais'd  and  sold. 
Convert,  like  Midas,  ev'ry  thing  to  gold. 

I  see,  at  excellence  you'll  come  at  last — 
Your  clouds  are  made  of  very  brilliant  stuff; 

Tlie  blues  on  china  mugs  are  now  surpass'd, 
Your  sun-sets  yield  not  to  brick-walls  nor  buft'. 
In  stumps  of  trees  your  art  so  finely  thrives. 
They  really  look  like  golden-haft ed  knives ! 
Go  on,  my  lads,  leave  Nature's  dismal  hue. 
And  she  pre  long  will  come  and  copy  you. 


§  225. 


The  qrooJctd  Sixpence. 
-Sing,  Maiden  Muse, 


BRAMSTONf. 


Sixpence,  HOop-peuicoat,  aud  Chinch  on  fire. 
Happy  the  maid,  who,  from  green  sickness  free. 
In  canvass  or  in  Holknd  pocket  bears 
A  crooked  Sixpence.     She  envieth  not 
New-married  folks,  nor  sighs  at  others'  banns. 
At  eve,  when  Sol  this  hemisphere  forsakes. 
She  to  her  needle  or  her  wheel  repairs : 
Then,  not  unmindfid  of  the  nvm,  dear  man, 
W^hose  fiith,  l>y  promises  and  am'rous  oaths. 
And  crooked  Sixpence,  was  to  her  betroth'd, 
William  or  TliQmas ;  .at  her  work  she  cries, 
His  year  next  March  is  up,  and  so  is  mine. 
Meanwhile  he  shoes,  japans,  or  buckling  wigs, 
Sings  Durfey's  songs  by  Purcdlini  set. 

But  I,  who  in  my  head  bear  pain,  and  draw 


Short  breath,  attendant  sure  on  sickness  gr^en. 
With  cinders,  or  with  mortar  from  the  wall. 
Wretched  repast !  my  fading  flesh  distain  ! 
In  chinincy  corner  close  I  poking  iit. 
Nor  ever  stir  spontaneous,  scarce  w\icn  call'd. 
I  loll,  I  stretch,  I  yawn,  and  from  a  tub 
(Like  that  whence  Burgess  preach' d)  oatmeal 

purloin. 
Oatmeal,  unsalutary  food  if  raw ! 
More  wholesome  than  yclep'd  burgout,  which 

feeds 
North-British  lad,  full  famous  in  records 
Of  Englaiid's  chronicle  for  selling  kin^s. 
When  he  o'er  hoary  hills,  or  craggy  cllfts. 
Or  rugged  rocks,  where  eagles  build  their  nest, 
Rides  on  a  galloway,  thougli  small,  yet  strong, 
Voy'ging  from  Diuigbay^Head  through  she- 
riffdoms 
Barren  and  bleak,  witli  chequer'd  plaid  superb. 
Intent  with  clipp'd  Jacobuses  to  buy 
French  wine  in  Lusitanian  casks  ypent. 
Which  well-paid  perjurers  vouch  all  for  port, 
I'hough  they  perhaps  the  growth  of  Bourdeaux 

be, 
Chatteau,  Margout,  or  the  renown'd  Pontack. 
Thus  while  in  qualms  my  heavy  moments 
creep, 
A  wight,  in  habit  velvet  all  and  gold. 
Formal  and  fine,  dread  monster !  doctor  hight. 
With  solemn  face  into  the  kitchen  stalks. 
His  bony  fingers  thrice  my  pulse  assay; 
Thrice  secrets  deep  he  asks ;  sur})rised,  I  dread 
The  voice  obscene,  and  hate  the  sickly  sound. 
What  shall  I  do?  Amaa'd,  confounded,  dumb 
I  stand,  nor  answer  give  to  his  demands. 
Nauseous  to  virgin  ears  ;  my  frizzled  hair 
Stands  upright,  to  its  roof  my  tongue  sticks  dry. 
Retentive  facuhy  my  bowels  lose. 
So  horrible  he  seems. — His  horse-hair  wig 
Stiften'd  with  angry  curls,  his  agate  cane 
And  gilded  sword  (too  oft  by  cowards  worn) 
Disastrous  deeds  forebode  ;  m  his  right-hand 
The  desperate  pen  he  takes,  which,  fcinged  with 

ink. 
Strange  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribes. 
Illegible  to  maid,  or  man,  or  witch. 

Oil,  may  such  plagues  averted  ever  be 
From  modest  sj)insters !  Lo !  behind  him  sneak;> 
Another  mortal,  not  unlike  himself. 
Of  jargon  full,  with  terms  obscure,  o'ercharg'd, 
Apothecar)-  call'd,  whose  foetid  hands 
^\'ith  power  mechanic,  and  with  charms  arcane^ 
Apollo,  god  of  medicine,  has  endued. 
If  he  gilt  pills,  powder,  or  bolus  brown. 
Haply  into  the  open  mouth  convey 
Of  patient ;  straight  his  body  to  the  dose 
Obsequious  (as  erst  La  Mancha's  knight) 
Is  to  a  feather  bed  well-warm'd  convey'd : 
Sheets  never  to  be  chang'd,  and  watchful  nurse  , 
The  captive  wretch  incarcerate,  till  Time, 
The  best  physician,  set  the  patient  free. 

Beware,  ye  virgins,  of  your  health  beware; 
Be  circumspect  to  romp  or  run;  ascend 
The  mountain's  airy  top;  th'  empiric  crew 
A\  ill  else  oft  visit  your  abode,  by  fees 
Of  gold  allur'd,  ?iyd  dangerous  symptoms  find  j  . 


♦  A  Portuguese  Juhatmes, 


t  Author  of  tlie  Man  of  Taste,  the  Art  of  Politics,  &c. 


Prompt 
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Prompt  to  torment  some  pale  unthriving  wench 
With  griping  buckthorn,  or  with  lancet  sharp 
To  pierce  the  shivering  arm.     So,  poets  sing, 
Sow-gclder  erst,  to  calves,  pigs,  colts,  and  lamb 
Sworn  everlasting  foe,  with  goggling  eyes 
To  stables,  sties,  or  cow-pens,  early  comes 
Protending  his  fell  knife,  to  thoughtless  bulls 
Sure  ruin.     So,  in  undiscerning  nidit. 
Myriads  of  fairies,  by  their  monarch  led. 
To  infants'  cradles,  or  to  nursery  rooms. 
In  serried  files  march  on.  Mean^vhile  the  babe, 
Secure  in  innocence,  sleeps  sound  and  smiles. 
The  peers  and  peeresses,  with  Oberon's  self. 
Great  Oberon,  of  fairy  realms  supreme. 
Within  one  cirtle  all,  in  dance  and  song. 
And  midnight  music,  move  their  tiny  feet. 
Nurse  hears,  or  thinks  she  hears,  'twixt  sleep 

and  walce, 
liOiid  sounds,  unseen,  delightful  to  the  car: 
But  fairy  fiddles  lull  again  to  sleep. 
Kftsoons  king  Oberon  and  twelve  chosen  men. 
With  scaling  ladders  of  Dutch  thread  compact. 
The  cradle  mount,  collecting  all  their  might : 
The  burthen  of  the  ponderous  child  they  raise. 
Inexorable;  nor  will  aught  avail. 
Bright  eyes,  loud  tears,  or  limbs  proportioned 

well : 
For  pigmy  brat  they  change  the  bouncing  boy. 
And  to  tlicir  own  abodes,  where'er  they  be. 
The  harmless  babe  with  lo  Pijeans  drag. 

So  pass  my  davs.     But  Avhen  a  wake  or  fair 
Comes  on,  and  calls  the  joyous  damsels  forth  ^ 
When  swains,  in  leathern  galligaskins  clad. 
Treat  nym[)hs  with  cider,  sparkling  drink,  and 

sweet; 
In  melancholy  hall  or  kitchen  wide, 
I  cough  deserted ;  partner  for  the  dance 
None  chooses  me  ;  none  on  the  beechen  bark 
My  name  inscribes;  no  brawny  bachelor 
Hangs  over  me  enamour'd.     Smgly  sad. 
My  woe  through  three  times  six  revolving  years 
I  count ;  no  jolly  Joe,  nor  sober^am. 
The  matrimonial  question  e'e!-  pfbpos'd. 
Or  crooked  Sixpence  offer'd  to  divide. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  long  v/intry  nights 
I  sigh,  my  heart  into  my  white-rann'd  shoes 
With  palpitation  sinks.     I  ponder  now 
Where  rats-bane's  sold,  and  now  again  the  well 
I  view  irresolute,  and  oft  the  strength 
Of  mv  own  garters  try.     Peevish  I  pine. 
And  fret,  and  rave,  and  wish ;  my  roving  mind 
Finds  no  relief,  my  rolling  eyes  no  sleep.  * 


But,  if  the  stranger  Mcwpheus  does  inviule 
My  painful  Hnxbs,  my  fimcy,  still  awake. 
Thoughtful  of  man,  and  eager,  in  a  dream. 
Imaginary  blisses  gives  and  takes 
In  vain  !  awake,  I  find  myself  alone, 
Unbless'd,  alas!  and  curse  the  backward  sex. 
Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  cut  off. 
Fairing  to  me  no  generous  carter  brings. 
No  pears,  no  gingerbread,  though  brown,  yet 

sweet ; 
No  filberts  I,  nor  walnuts  crack,  nor  squeeze 
The  china  orange  through  its  tavvmy  coat: 
Troubles  immense,  though  mightier  still  re- 
main. 
j\Iy  whale-bone  hoop,  that  has  so  long  withstood 
Pails,  pols,  and  doors,  and  with  circumference 

wide 
My  virtuous  limbs  enclos'd,  by  frequent  sparks 
Of  fire's  destroy'd  (what  will  not  fire  destroy!).  - 
The  splinter'd  ribs  crack,   break,   and  jriercc 

amain 
My  wounded  skin.     In  rags  the  canvass  hangs ; 
Tne  seven-fold  circlets  of  the  fluttering  hoop. 
Uplifted,  yield  to  ever)'  blast  of  wind. 
Southern,  or  Western,  or  the  bleak  North-east, 
North-east,   that  sinks  the  hearts  oi'   hippiiU 

souls ; 
Till  whale-bone,  twitcher,  petticoat,  and  all, 
13escend  with  clangor  to  the  rattling  hearth. 
So  when  of  some  great  church  the  cupola. 
Or  minster  of  renown'd  metropolis, 
York,  Canterbury,  or  the  height  of  Paul's, 
llesisting  long  the  jaws  of  ravenous  Time, 
The  sununer's  thunder,  and  the  winter's  wind, 
Fam'd  many  centuries  for  its  stately  strength. 
Upon  some  fatal,  unexpected  day, 
Srait  by  the  rapid  lightnhig's  forked  gleam. 
Admits  the  flame:  the  melted  lead  runs  down: 
Their  own  destruction  sapless  beams  increase : 
The  neighbours  with  astonishment  are  seiz'd ; 
They  stare,  they  scream,  they  help,  they  steal, 

they  run. 
Endeavours  vain  I  Unconquer'd,  unextinct. 
Flames  domineer  aloft :  far  ofii"  resounds 
The  wreck  of  chancels,  and  ttie  crush  of  aisles ; 
High  turrets  hasten  to  the  vaults  below. 
And  proud  cathedrijs  tumble  to  the  ground. 


§226.  The  Copper  Farihing.  Pennington*. 
Happy  the  boy,  who  dwells  remote  from 
school. 
Whose  pocket,  or  whose  rattling  box,  contains^ 


*  This  lady  did  in  tbe  year  1/^9,  aged  25-    The  following  character  of  her,  by  Mr,  Duncombe,  is  extracle 
fiiDm  that  geiulcmati's  Poem,  called  "  The  Feraiuead,"  vol.  iv.  Pearcli's  Collection  of  Poems,  p.  1 S4. 


**  Nor  shall  thy  much-lov'd  Pennington  remain 
Unsung,  unlionor'd  in  my  votive  strain. 
See  where  the  soft  enchaiitress,  wandering  o'« 
The  fairy  ground  that  Phillips  trod  before. 
Exalts  her  chemic  wand,  and  swift  behold 
The  basest  metal  ripen  into  gold! 
Beneath  hor  magic  touch,  with  wondering  eye. 
We  view  vile  copper  with  pure  sterling  vie; 
Nor  shall  the  Farthing,  sung  by  her,  lorbear 
To  claim  the  praises  of  the  smiling  Fair ; 
Till  chuck  and  marble  shall  no  more  employ 
The  thoughtless  ULswe-of  the  truant  loj .' 


A  coppe; 
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A  copper  Farthing !  He  nor  grieving  hears 
Hot  cheese-cakes  cried,  nor  savoury  mutton- 
pies;    ' 
But  with  his  play-mates,  in  the  dusk  of  eve, 
To  well-known  blacksmith's  shop,  or  church- 
yard, hies; 
Where,  mindful  of  the  sport  that  joys  his  heart. 
Marbles,  or  chuck,  he  instantly  begins. 
With  un(Ussembled  pleasure  in  his  foce. 
To  draw  the  circle,  or  to  pitch  the  dump  : 
While  I,  confin'd  within  the  hated  walls 
Of  school,  resoimding  with  a  clamorous  din. 
By  still  more  hated  books  environ'd,  I, 
With  tedious  lessons,  and  long  task  to  get. 
My  dismal  thoughts  employ:  or  wield  my  pen 
To  mark  dire  characters  on  paper  white:        ' 
Not  blunter  pen  or  stronger  character 
Uses  the  sage,  a  chiromancer  bight. 
Sprung  from  J\g)ptian  king,  and  swarthy  race, 
Amenophis,  or  Ptolemy,  wlien  he. 
In  search  of  stolen  calf,  or  money  lost. 
For  wondering  ploughman  does  his  art  employ ; 
Or  for  the  wish'd  return  of  sweet-heart  dear. 
Or  apron  fine,  purloin  d  from  hawthorn-hedge. 
For  country-maid  consults  directing  stars, 
Gemini,  laurus,  or  chill  Capricorn. 
Thus    while    my  lingering  hours  I  joyless 
spend. 
With  magisterial  look,  and  solemn  stej). 
Appears  my  school-master,  tremendous  wight! 
Dreaded  by  truant  bovs  ;  how  can  I  'scape 
Th'  expected  punishment  for  task  imgot? 
Aghast  I  stand,  nor  flv  to  covert  bench. 
Or  corner  dark,  to  hide  my  hapless  head ; 
So  great  my  terror,  that  it  quite  bereaves 
My  limbs  the  power  to  liy.     Slow  he  ascends 
Th'  appointed  se^it,  and  on  his  right  hand  lies 
The  bushy  rod,  compos'd  of  numerous  twigs 
Torn  from  the  birchen  tree,  or  bending  willow  j 
Which  to  the  flesh  of  idle  boys  portends. 
For  the  neglected  task,  a  poignant  smart; 
And  with  him  comes  another  mighty  elf, 
Yclep'd  an  usher!  ah,  terrific  name 
To  lesser  wights  !  who  if  they  hapless  j)lace 
In  station  wrong  pronoun  or  })articiple, 
Straight,  by  the  magic  of  his  voice,  are  rais'd 
In  attitude  above  their  lo^'d  compeers. 
Where  they,  reluctant,  various  torments  bear; 
Till  by  their  dolorous  plaints,  that  pierce  the 

skies. 
They  draw  kind  Pity,  moist-ey'd  goddess,  down. 
To  heal,  with  balm  of  symj)athy,  their  v/oe. 
Ve  urchins,  take,  ah  !  take  peculiar  c^ire, 
For  when  ye  wot  not,  nuich  he  marks  your 

ways. 
And  in  his  mind  revolves  disastrous  deeds 
Against  th'  unwary  wretch.     So  story  tells. 
That  chanticleer,  on  dunghill's  top  elate. 
With  haughty  step,  and  watchlid  eye  askance,  • 
Each  tiny  prominence  he  views,  whece  hap- 
less he 
May  find  conceal'd  delicious  grub  or  worm. 
To  which  his  maw  insatiate  forebodes 
Certain  destruction,  while,  behind  or  bush. 
Or  pale  encompassing  the  farmers  vard^ 
^kuUcs  Reynard,  fraught  with  many  a  crafty 
wile 


T  ensnare  the  feather  d  race,  who,  if  they  stray 
Beyond  the  precincts  of  their  mother's  ken. 
He  straight  purloins   them   from  her   careful 

wing, 
With    his    sharp  teeth  torments  their  tender 

frame, 
And  with  the  crimson  gore  distains  their  sides. 
Relentless ;  nor  can  all  the  piercing  cries 
Of  duckling,  chick,  or  turkey,  yet  unfledg'd. 
His  heart  obdurate  move;  instant  he  tears 
Each  trembling  limb,  devours   the  quivering 

flesh. 
Nor  lea^  es  a  remnant  of  the  bloody  feast. 
Save  a  few  fluttering  feathers  scatter'd  round 
(That  with  their  varied  plumage  whilom  deck'd 
The  slaughter'd  prev),  to  tell  the  hapless  tale. 

Thus  joyless  do  1  spend  those  hours  the  sun 
Illmninates;  and  when  the  silver  moon 
Her  gentle  ray  dispenses,  and  invites 
The  swains  and  maids  to  mix  in  jovial  dance 
Around  the  towering  may-poles  of  the  green. 
Where  each  gay  ploiighman  does  his  partner 

choose 
As  love  or  fate  directs  ;  or  o'er  the  lawn 
The  needle  thread,  or  toss  the  bounding  ball ; 
All  cheerless  I,  nor  dance,  nor  pleasing  sport. 
Nor  social  mirth,  nor  bowl  of  nappy  ale. 
Partake :  but  on  her  drooping  raven  wing, 
Sad  Melancholy  hovers  o'er  my  head. 
Pale  Envy  rankles  deep  within  my  breast. 
And  baneful  venom  sheds.     Grim  Horror  too 
Attends  my  thoughts,  and  fills  my  gloomy  Hiind 
With  tales  of  gliding  sprites,  in   milk-white 

shrouds 
Array'd,  and  rattling  chains,  and  yelling  ghosts 
Irascible !  or  Fancy,  mimic  queen. 
To  swift  imagination's  eye  presents 
A  group  of  tiny  elves,  in  circling  dance 
Of  luscious  feast  employ'd ;  such  elves  as  danc'd 
When  Oberon  did  fair  Titiana  wed  ; 
While  1,  in  wishes  impotent  and  vain. 
For  Liberty,  dear  object  of  my  hopes. 
The  tedious  mements  spend  ;  or  if  perchance, 
Morpheus  invok'd,  my  heavy  eye-lids  close. 
Dear  Liberty  still  haunts  my  sleeping  thoughts. 
And  in  a  short-liv'd  dream  those  joys  I  taste. 
Which,    waking,    are  denied ;    and  beat   the 

hoop 
With  dextrous  hand,  or  run  with  feet  as  swift 
As  feather'd  arrow  flies  from  archer's  bow : 
Till,  from  my  slumber  wak'd,  too  soon  I  find 
It  was  illusion  all,  and  mockery  vain. 

Thus,  comfortless,  appall'd,  forlorn  I  ptiss 
The  tardy  hours,  nor  of  those  viands  taste. 
Which  are  on  other  boys  full  oft  bestow'd 
In  plenteous  manner  by  the  liberal  hand 
Of  friend  indulgent;  aj)ple-pie,  or  lart. 
Or  trembling  custard  of  delicious  goAt, 
Or  frothy  s)  llabub  in  copious  bowl. 
Hard  fate  for  me !  Yet  harder  still  betides 
Me,  hapless  youth !  My  faithful  top,  that  oft 
Has  cheer'd  my  drooping  spirits,  and  rcviv'd 
My  saddening  thoughts,  when  o'er  the  pave- 
ment smooth 
It  spins,  and  sleeps,  and  to  its  master's  hand 
Does  ample  justice,  now,  alas!  become 
To  all  the  rude  inclemencies  of  weather, 

Tu 
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To  time  and  destiny's  relentless  doom 
A  miserable  victim,  quite  decay 'd 
With  many  services,  and  cleft  throughout. 
All  useless  lies :  ah  !  sight  of  saddest  woe 
To  wretched  me !  of  ev'ry  hope  bereft. 
Of  every  gleam  of  comfort,     ^o  the  wretch, 
Wko  near  or  ^tna  or  Vesuvius  dwells. 
Beholds  the  sulph'rous  flames,  the  molten  rocks. 
And  feels  the  ground  trembling  beneath  his 

feet; 
Till  with  a  horrid  yawn  it  opens  wide 
Before  his  eyes,  all  glaring  with  affright ; 
Swallows  his  cultur'd  vines,  his  gardens,  house. 
With  all  his  soul  held  dear,  his  lovely  wife. 
And  prattling  babes,  the  hopes  of  years  to  come  3 
All,  all  are  lost,  in  ruin  terrible  1 


§227.  The  School-Boij .  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, Author  of  the  Indian  Antiquities.  JVrit- 
ten  hy  him  at  a  very  early  Age. 


Multa  Uilit,  fecitque  piier. 


HoR. 


Thrice  happy  he,  whose  hours  the  checving 

smiles 
Of  freedom  bless ;  who  wantons  uncontroll'd 
Where  Ease  invites,  or  Pleasure's  syren  voice  : 
Him  the  stern  tyrant  with  his  iron  scourge 
Annoys  not,  nor  the  dire  oppressive  weiglit 
Of  galling  chain:  but  when  the  blushing  morn 
Purples  the  east,  with  eager  transport  wild. 
O'er  hill,  o'er  valley,  on  his  panting  steed 
He  bounds  exulting,  as  in  full  career 
With  horns,  and  hounds,  and  thund'ring  shouts 

he  drives 
The  flying  stag ;  or  when  the  dusky  shades 
Of  eve,  advancing,  veil  the  darken'd  sky. 
To  neighb'ring  tavern,  blithsome,  he  resorts 
With  boon  companion,  where  they  drown  their 

cares 
In  sprightly  bumpers,  and  the  mantling  bowl. 
Far  otherwise  within  these  darksome  walls. 
Whose  gates,  with  rows  of  triple  steel  secur'd. 
And  many  a  bolt,  prohibit  all  egress, 
I  spend  my  joyless  days ;  ere  dawn  appears, 
Rous'd   from   my    peaceful   slumbers    by   the 

sound 
Of  awe-inspiring  bell,  whose  every  stroke 
Chills  my  heart-blood,  all  trembling,  I  descend 
From  dreary  garret,  round  whose  ancient  roof. 
Gaping  with  nideous  chinks,  the  whistling  blast 
Perpetual  raves,  and  fierce  descending  rains 
Discharge  their  fury — dire  lethargic  dews 
Oppress  my  drowsy  sense  ;  still  fancy  teems  . 
With  fond  ideal  joys,  and,  fir'd  with  what 
Or  poets  sing,  or  lablcd  tale  records. 
Presents  transporting  visions,  goblets  crown'd 
With  juice  ot  nectar,  or  the  food  divine 
Of  rich  ambrosia,  tempting  to  the  sight! 
While  in  the  shade  of  some  embowering  grove, 
I  lie  reclin'd,  or  through  Elysian  plains 
Enraptur'd  stray ;  where  every  plant  and  flow'r 
Send  forth  an  odorous  smell,  and  all  the  air 
With  songs  of  love  and  melody  resounds. 
Meanwhile  benumbing  cold  invades  my  joints. 


To  where,  of  antique  mould,  a  lofty  dome 
As  with  slow  faltering  footsteps  I  resort 
Rears  its  tremendous  front;  here  all  at  once 
Froip  thousand  different  tongues  a  mighty  hum 
Assaults  my  ear ;  loud  as  the  distant  roar 
Of  tumbling  torrents ;  or  as  in  some  mart 
Of  public  note,  for  traffic  far  renown'd. 
Where  Jew  with  Grecian,  Turk  with  African, 
Assembled,  in  one  general  peal  unite 
Of  dreadful  jargon. — Straight  on  wooden  bench 
I  take  my  seat,  and  con  with  studious  care 
Th'  appointed  tasks ;  o'er  many  a  puzzling  page 
Poring  intent,  and  sage  Athenian  bard. 
With  dialect,  and  mood,  and  tense  perplex'd; 
And  conjugations  .varied  without  end. 
When  lo !  with  haughty  stride  (in  size  like 

him 
Who  erst,  extended  on  the  burning  lake, 
"Lay  floating  many  a  rood")  his  sullen  brow 
With  louring  frowns  and  fearful  glooms  o'er- 

cast, 
Enters  the  Pedagogue !  terrific  sight ; 
An  ample  ninefold  peruke,  spread  immense. 
Luxuriant  waving,  down  his  shoulders  plays ; 
His  right  hand  fiercely  grasps  an  oaken  staff; 
His  left  a  buncii  of  limber  twigs  sustains, 
Call'd  by  the  vulgar  birch,  Tartarean  root. 
Whose  rankling  points,  in  blackest  poison  dipt. 
Inflict  a  mortal  pain  ;  and,  where  they  light, 
A  ghastly  furrow  leave. — A  sullen  pause  ensues : 
As  when,  of  old,  the  monarch  of  the  floods, 
'Midst  raging  hurricanes  and  battling  waves. 
Shaking  the  dreadful  trident,  rear'd  ak)ft 
His  awful  brow,  sudden  the  furious  winds  " 
Were  hush'd  ki  peace,  the  billows  ceas'd  their 

rage: 
Or  when  (if  mighty  themes  like  these  allow 
An  humble  metaphor)  the  sportive  race 
Of  nibbling  heroes,  bent  on  wanton  play. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  some  well-stor'd  barn. 
In  many  an  airy  circle  wheel  around ; 
Some  eye,  perchance,  in  private  nook  conceal'd. 
Beholds  Grimalkin;  instant  they  disperse 
In  headlong  flight,  each  to  his  secret  cell. 
If  haply  he  may  'scape  impending  fate. 

Thus  ceas'd  the  general  clamor;  all  remain 
In  silent  terror  wrapt,  and  thought  profound. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pedagogue  throughout  the 
dome 
His  fiery  eye-balls,  like  two  blazing  stars, 
Portentous  rolls,  on  some  unthinking  wretch 
To  shed   their   baleful  influence;    whilst  his 

voice , 
Like  thunder,  or  the  carmon's  sudden  burst. 
Three  times  is  heard,  and  thrice  the  roofs  re- 
sound ! 
A  sudden  paleness  gathers  in  my  face ; 
Through  all  my  limbs  a  stificning  horror  spreads. 
Cold  as  the  dews  of  death ;  nor  Iieed  my  eyes 
Their  wonted  function,  but  in  stupid  gaze 
Ken   the   fell   monster;    from    my  trembling 

hands 
The  time-worn  volume  drops ;  oh,  dire  presage 
Of  instant  vvoe!  for  now  the  mighty  sound. 
Pregnant  with  dismal  tidings,  once  again 
Strikes  ni^astoniah'd  ears :  transfix'd  with  awe. 
3  G  And 
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And  senseless  for  a  time,  I  stand;  hut  soon. 
By  friendly  jog  or  neighbourinu;  whisper  rous'd, 
Obey  tlie  dire  injunction  ;  straight  I  loose 
Depending  brogues,  and  mount  the  lofty  throne 
Indignant,  or  the  buck  oblique  ascend 
Of  sorrowful  compeer  :  nor  long  delays 
Tlie  monarch,  from  his  palace  stalking  down. 
With  visage  all  inflam'd  ;  his  sable  robe 
Sweeping  in  lengthening  folds  along  the  ground  : 
He  shakes    his   sceptre,    and    th'    impending 

scourge 
Brandishes  high  ;  nor  tears  nor  shrieks  avail ; 
But  with  impetuous  fury  it  descends, 
Imprinting  horrid  wounds  with  fatal  flow 
Of  blood  attended,  and  convulsive  pangs. 

Curs' d  be  the  wretch,  for  ever  doom'd  to  bear 
Infernal  whippings ;  he,  whose  savage  hands 
I*"trstgrasp\hhcse  barbarous  weapons,  bitter  cause 
Of  foul  disgrace,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan 
To  hapless  school-hoy! — Could  it  not  suflice 
I  groan'd  and  toil'd  beneath  the  merciless  weight 
By  stern  relentless  tyranny  impos'd  ; 
Bat  scourges  too,  and  cudgels  were  reserv'd. 
To  goad  my  harrow'd  sides :  this  wretched  life 
j^oaciing  with  heavier  ills?  a  life  expos'd 
To  all  the  woes  of  hunger,  toil,  distress; 
Cut  off  from  erery  genial  source  of  bliss; 
From  every  hlancl  anmsement,  wont  to  sooth 
The  youthful  breast ;  except  when  father  Time, 
In  joyful  change,  rolls  round  the  festive  hour. 
That  gives  this  meagre,  pining  figure  back 
To  parent  fondness,  and  its  native  roofs ! 
Fir'd  with  the  thought,  then,  then,  my  tower- 
ing soul 
Kises  superior  to  its  load,  and  spurns 
Its  proud  oj)pressors;  frantic  with  delight. 
My  fancy  riots  in  successive  scenes 
Of  bliss  and  pleasures :  plans  and  schemes  are 

laid 
How  best  the  fleeting  moments  to  Improve, 
Nor  lose  one  portion  of  so  rare  a  boon, 
l^ut  soon,  too  soon,  the  glorious  scenes  are 

fled, 
Scarce  one  short  moon  enjoy'd ;  (oh !  transient 

state 
Of  sublunary  bliss)  by  bitter  change. 
And  other  scenes  succeeded.   What  fierce  pangs 
Then  racks  my  soul!  what  ceaseless  floods  of 

grief 
Rush  down  my  cheeks,  while  strong  convulsive 

throbs 
Heave  all  my  frame,  and  choak  the  power  of 

speech  I 
Forlorn  I  sigh,  nor  heed  the  gentle  voice 
Of  friend  or  stranger,  who,  with  soothing  words 
And  slender  gift,  would  fain  beguile  my  woes  : 
In  vain,  for  what  can  aught  avail  to  sooth 
Such  raging  anguish?  Olt  with  sudden  glance 
Before  my  eyes  in  all  its  horror  glares 
That  well-known  form,  and  oft  I  seem  to  hear 
The  thundering  scourge — ah  me !  e'en  now  I  feel 
Its  deadly  venom,  raging  as  the  pangs 
That  tore  Alcides,  when  the  burning  vest 
Prey'd  on  his  wasted  sides. — At  length,  return'd 
W^ithin  these  hated  walls,  again  I  mourn 
A  sullen  prisoner,  till  the  wish'd  approach 
Of  joyous  holiday  or  festive  play 


Releases  me:  ah!  freedom  that  must  end 
With  thee,  declining  Sol!  All  hail,  ye  sires 
For  sanctity  renown'd,  whose  glorious  names 
In  large  conspicuous  characters  portray'd. 
Adorn  the  annual  chronologic  page 
Of  Wing  or  Partridge ;  oft,  when  sore  oppress'd 
With  dire  calamities,  the  glad  return 
Of  your  triumphant  festivals  hath  cheer'd 
My  drooping  soul.     Nor  be  thy  name  forgot. 
Illustrious  George!  for  much  to  thee  I  owe 
Of  heart-felt  rapture,  as  with  loyal  zeal 
Glowing,  I  pile  the  crackling  bonfire  high. 
Or  hurl  the  mountain  rocket  through  the  air. 
Or  fiery  whizzing  serpent:  thus  thy  name 
Shall  still  be  honor'd,  as  through  future  years 
The  circling  Seasons  roll  their  festive  round. 

Sometimes,  by  dire  compulsive  hunger  press'd, 
I  spring  the  neighbouring  fence,  and  scale  the 

trunk 
Of  apple-tree ;  or  wide,  o'er  flowery  lawi^s 
By  hedge  or  thicket,  bend  my  hasty  steps. 
Intent,  with  secret  ambush,  to  surprise 
The  straw-built  nest,  and  unsuspecting  brood 
Of  thrush  or  bull-finch;  oft  with  watchful  keii 
Eyeing  the  backward  lawns,  lest  hostile  glance 
Observe  my  footsteps,  while  each  rustling  leaf 
Stirr'd  by  the  gentle  gale  alarms  my  fears: 
Then,  parch'd  beneath  the  burmng  heats  of 

noon, 
I  plunge  into  the  limpid  stream  that  laves 
The  silent  vale  ;  or,  on  its  grassy  banks. 
Beneath  some  oak's  majestic  shade  recline. 
Envying  the  \  agrant  fishes,  as  they  pass. 
Their  boon  of  freedom  ,  till  the  distant  sound 
Of  tolling  curfew  warns  me  to  depart. 

Thus  under  tyrant  pow'r  I  groan,  oppress'd 
With  worse  than  slavery;  yet  my  free-born  soul 
Her  native  warmth  forgets  not,  nor  will  brook 
Menace,  or  taunt,  from  proud  insidting  peer: 
But  summons  to  the  field  the  doughty  foe 
In  single  combat,  'midst  th'  impartial  throng. 
There  to  decide  our  fiitc:  oft  too,  inflam'd 
With  mutual  rage,  two  rival  armies  meet 
Of  youthful  warriors  ;  kindling  at  the  sight. 
My  soul  is  fill'd  with  vast  heroic  thoughts. 
Trusting  in  martial  glory  to  surpass 
Roman  or  Grecian  chief:  instant,  with  shouts. 
The  mingling  squadrons  join  the  horrid  fray; 
No  need  of  cannon,  or  the  murderous  steel. 
Wide  wasting  nature :  rage  our  arms  supplies ; 
Fragments  of  rock  are  hurl'd,  and  showers  of 

stones 
Obscure  the  day;  nor  less  the  brawny  arm 
Or  knotted  club  avail ;  high  in  the  midst 
Are  seen  the  mighty  chiefs,  through  hosts  of  foes 
Mowing  their  way:  and  now  with  tenfold  rage 
The  combat  burns,  full  many  a  sanguine  stream 
Disdains  the  field,  and  many  a  veteran  brave 
Lies  ])rostrate ;  loud  triumphant  shouts  ascend 
By  turns  from  either  host ;  each  claims  the  palm 
Of  glorious  conquest ;  nor  \  ill  night's  dun  shades 
Involve  the  sky,  the  doubtful  conflict  ends. 

Thus,  when  rebellion  shook  the  thrones  of 
heaven,  ; 

Arid  all  th'  Eternal  Powers  in  battle  met, 
High  o'er  the  rest,  with  vast  gigantic  strides. 
The  godlike  leaders  on  th'  embattled  plain 

Came 
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Came  towering,  breathing  forth  revengeand  fate : 
Nor  less  terrific  join'd  the  inferior  hosts  ^ 
Of  angel  warriors,  when  encountering  hills 
Tore  the  rent  conclave  ;  flashing  with  the  blaze 
Of  fiery  arms,  and  lightnings  not  of  Jove  j 
All  heaven  resomided,  and  the  astonish'd  deep 
Of  chaos  bellow'd  with  the  monstrous  roar. 


§228. 


Written  in  a  Lady's  Ivory  Table  Book, 
1699.  Swift. 


Peruse  my  leaves  through  every  part. 
And  think  thou  seest  my  owner's  lieart, 
Scrawl'd  o'er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 
As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light ; 
Expos'd  to  every  coxcomb's  eyes. 
But  hid  with  caution  from  the  wise. 
Here  you  may  read,  **Dear  charming  saint  1" 
Beneath,  **  A  new  receipt  for  paint:" 
Here,  in  beau-spelling,  "Tru  tel  deth;" 
There,  in  her  own,  *'  For  an  el  breth :" 
Here,  "Lovely  nymph,  pronounce  my  doom!' 
There,  *'  A  safe  way  to  use  perfume :" 
Here,  a  page  fill'd  with  billet-doux  : 
On  t'other  side,  **  Laid  out  for  shoes." 
**  Madam,  I  die  without  your  grace." 
**Item,  for  half  a  yard  of  lace." 

Who  that  had  vvit  would  place  it  here. 
For  every  peeping  fop  to  jeer? 
In  pow'r  of  spittle  and  a  clout. 
Whene'er  he  please  to  blot  it  out : 
And  then,  to  heighten  the  disgrace. 
Clap  his  own  nonsense  in  the  place. 
Wlioe'er  expects  to  hold  his  part 
In  such  a  book,  and  such  a  heart. 
If  he  be  wealthy,  and  a  fool. 
Is  in  all  points  the  fittest  tool ; 
Of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said. 
He's  a  gold  pericil  tipp'd.  with  lead. 


§  22g.     Mrs.  Harris's  Petition.     \6gg. 

To  their  Excellencies  the  Lords  Justices  of 

Ireland*,  the  humble  petition  of  Frances  Harris, 

(Who  must  star\  e,  and  die  a  maid,  if  it  mis- 
carries). 
Humbly  showeth. 

That  I  went  to  warm  myself  in  Lady  Betty'sf 
chamber,  because  1  was  coldj 

And  I  had  in  a  purse  seven  {pounds  four  shillings 
and  six-j)ence,  besides  farthings,  in  mo- 
ney and  gold : 

So,  because  I  had  been  buying  things  for  my 
Lady  last  night, 

I  was  resolv'd  to  tell  my  money  to  see  if  it  was  right. 

Now  you  must  know,  because  my  trunk  has  a 
very  bad  lock. 

Therefore  all  the  money  I  have,  which,  God 
knows,  is  a  very  small  stock. 


I  keep  in  my  pocket,  tied  about  my  middle,  next 

to  my  smock. 
So  when  I  went  to  put.up  my  purse,  as  God 

would  have  it,  my  smock  was  unripp'd. 
And,  instead  of  putting  it  into  my  pocket,  down 

it  slip)>'d ! 
Then  the  bell  rung,  and  I  went  down  to  put  my 

Lady  to  bed ; 
And,  God  knows,  I  thought  my  money  was  as 

safe  as  my  maidenhead. 
So,  when  1  came  up  again,  I  found  my  pocket 

feel  very  light: 
But  when  I  search'd,  and  miss'd  my  purse,  Lord> 

I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  outright. 
Lord!  madam,  says  Mary,  how  d'ye  do?  In- 
deed, says  1,  never  worse : 
But  pray,  Mary,  can  you  tell  what  I  have  done 

with  my  purse? 
Lord  help  me!  said  Mary,  I  never  stlrr'd  out  of 

this  place. 
Nay,  said  I,  I  had  it  in  Lady  Betty's  chamber, 

that's  a  plain  case. 
So  Mary  got  me  to  bed,  and  cover'd  me  up  warm ; 
However,  she  stole  away  my  garters,  that  I  might 

do  myself  n£>  harm. 
So  I  tumbled  and  toss'd  all  night,  as  you  may 

very  well  think. 
But  hardly  ever  set  my  eyes  together,  or  slept  a 

wink. 
So  I  was  a-dream'd,  methought,  that  we  went 

and  search'd  the  folks  round, 
And  in  a  corner  of  Mrs.  Duke's  :J:  box,  tied  in  a 

rag,  the  money  was  found. 
So  next  morning  we  told  Whittle,  1|  and  he  fell 

a-swearin^ : 
Then  my  dame  Wadgar§  came ;  and  she,  you 

know,  is  thick  of  hearingi 
Dame,  said  I,  as  loud  as  I  could  bawl,  do  you 

know  what  a  loss  I  have  had? 
Nay,  said  she,  my  Lord  Colway's<[[  folks  are  all 

verv"^  sad; 
For  my  Lord  Dromedary**  comes  ©'Tuesday 

without  fail. 
Pugh !  said  1 ,  but  that's  not  the  business  that  1  aiL 
Says  Cary  tt,  says  he,  I  have  been  a  servant  thisj 

five-and-twenty  years  come  spring. 
And  in  all  the  places  I  liv'd  I  never  heard  of  such 

a  thing. 
Yes,  says  the^  steward,  I  remember,  when  I 

was  at  my  Lady  Shrev^'sbury's, 
Such  a  thing  as  this  happen'd  just  about  the 

time  of  gooseberries. 
So  I  went  to  the  party  guspected>  and  I  found 

her  full  of  grief; 
(Now  you  must  know,  of  all  things  in  the  world, 

1  hate  a  thief.) 
However,  I  was  resolv'd  to  bring,  the  discourse 

slily  about : 
Mrs.  Dukes,  said  I,  here's  an  ugly  accident  has 

happen'd  out : 
'Tis  not  that  I  value  the  money  three  skips  of  a 

louselltl ; 


*  The  Earls  of  Berkeley  and  of  Galway.  -f-  Lady  Betty  Berkeley,  aftenvards  Geraiaine. 

X  Wife  to  one  of  the  foouueii.  ||  The  Earl  of  Berkeley's  valet.  §  The  old^deaf  housekeeper. 

^[  Galway.  **  The  Earl  of  Di-ogheda,  who,  with  the  Priroate,  was  to  succeed  the  two  Earl?. 

tt  Clerk  of  the  kitchen.  JjFerrLs.  ||ll  An  usual  sayiug  of  hers* 
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But  the  thing  I  stand  upon  is  the  credit  of  the 

house. 
'Tis  true,  seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  six- 
pence, makes  a  great  hole  in  my  wages: 
Besides,  as  they  say,  service'is  no  inheritance  in 

these  ages. 
Now,  Mrs.  Dukes,  yon  know,  and  every  body 

understands 
That,  though  'tis  hard  tojudge,  yet  money  can't 

go  without  hands. 
The  Devil  take  me  !  said  she  (blessing  herself) 

if  e'er  I  saw't. 
So  she  roar'd  like  a  bedlam,  as  though  I  had 

call'd  her  all  to  nought. 
So  you  know,  what  could  I  say  to  her  any  more? 
1  e'en  left  her,  and  came  away  as  wise  as  I  was 

before. 
Well ;  but  then  they  wouW  have  had  me  gone 

to  the  cunning  man ! 
No,  said  I,  'tis  the  same  thing,  the  chaplain  will 

be  here  anon. 
So  the  chaplain  *  came  in:  now  the  servants 

say  he  is  my  sweetheart, 
Because  ne  is  always  in  my  chamber,  and  I  al- 
ways take  his  part.    * 
So,  as  the  Devil  would  have  it,  before  I  was 

awa?c,  out  I  blunder'tT, 
Parson,  said  J ,  can  you  cast  a  nativity  when  a 

body's  plunder'd  ? 
^Now  you  must  know  he  hates  to  be  call'd  par- 
son like  thcDcvrl!) 
Truly,  says  he,  Mrs.  Nab,  it  might  become  you 

to  be  more  civil  I 
If  your  money  be  gone,  as  a  learned  divine  says, 

d'ye  see, 
You  are  no  text  for  my  handling,  so  take  that 

from  me : 
I  was  never  taken  for  a  conjuror  before,  I'd  have 

you  to  know. 
Lord,  Slid  I,  don't  be  angry,  I'm  sure  I  never 

thought  you  so; 
You  know  1  honor  the  cloth  5  I  design  to  be  a 

parson's  wife ; 
I  never  took  one  in  your  coat  for  a  conjuror  in 

all  my  life. 
With  that  he  twisted  his  girdle  at  me  like  a  rope, 

as  who  should  say, 
Now  you  may  go  hang  yourself  for  me  I  and  so 

went  away. 
Well,  I  thought  I  should  have  swoon'd:  Lord ! 

said  1,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
1  have  lost  my  money,  and  shall  lose  my  true- 
love  too ! 
Then  my  Lord  call'd  me :    Harry,  t  said  my 

Lord,  don't  cry; 
ril  give  something  to^vards  thy  loss ;  and,  says 

my  Lady,  so  will  I. 
01  but,  said  I,  what  if,  after  all,  the  chaplain 

won't  come  to  ? 
For  that  he  said  (an't  please  your  Excellencies) 

I  must  petition  you. 
The  premises  tenderly  consider'd,  I  desire  your 

Excellencies'  protection,       [collection; 
And  that  I  may  have  a  share  in  next  Sunday's 


And,  over  and  above,  that  I  may  have  your  Ex- 
cellencies letter. 

With  an  order  for  the  chaplain  aforesaid,  or,  in- 
stead of  him,  a  better  : 

And  then  your  poor  petitioner,  both  night  and 
day. 

Or  the  chaplain  (for  'tis  his  trade),  as  in  duty 
bound,  shall  ever  pray. 


§'230.     A  Description  of  the  Morning.   I7O9. 
N  o w  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach 
Appearing,  show'd  the  ruddy  morn's  approach. 
Now  Betty  from  her  master  s  bed  had  flown. 
And  softly  stole  to  discompose  her  own. 
The  slipsnod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  par'd  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
NowMoll  had  whirl'd  her  mopwith  dextrous  airs, 
Prepar'd  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 
The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the 

place. 
The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep. 
Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep. 
Duns  at  his  Lordsliip's  gate  began  to  meet. 
And  brick-dust  Moll  had  scream'd  through  half 

the  street. 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees. 
Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  steal  for  fees. 
The  watchful  bailiffs  take  their  silent  stands. 
And  school-boys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 

§  231.     A  Description  of  a  City  Shower.     In 
Imitation  of  Virgil s  Georgics.     I71O. 

Careful  observers  may  foretel  the  hour, 
Bv  sure  prognostics,  when  to  dread  a  show'r. 
While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o'er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  doubl^tink. 
If  vou  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine; 
You'll  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  save  in 

wine. 
A  coming  show'r  your  shooting  corns  presage. 
Old  aches  will  throt),  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage  j 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulman  seen ; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled 
wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings,      ^  ^ 
That  swill'd  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain. 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  gives  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope* 
Such  is  thatsprinklingwhichsomecarelessquean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean  : 
You  fly,  mvoke  the  gods;  then,  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunn'd  th'  unequal  strife. 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  sought  still  for  life ; 
And,  wafted  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 
'Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was 

dust. 
Ah !  wliere  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ? 


Dx.  Swift, 


+  A  cant  word  of  lord  and  Lady  B,  to  Mrs.  Harris. 
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Sole  coat !  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain ! 
Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down. 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  every  spout's  abroach. 
Stays  till  'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tuck'd-up  sempstress  walks    with    hasty 

strides. 
While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd  umbrella's 

sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Box'd  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sits. 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roofs  by  fits, 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds,  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  witn  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed, 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  moderns  do. 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  ran  them  through), 
Laocoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear. 
And  each  imprison'd  hero  quak'd  for  fear. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow, 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go : 
Filth  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sail'd  from,  by  their  sight  and 

smell. 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  force 
From  Smithfield  or  St.  Pulchre's  shape  the^r 

course  -, 
And,  in  huge  confluence  join  d  at  Snow-hill 

ridge. 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holborn-bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and 

blood, 
Drown'd  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drench'd 

in  mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumbling  down 

the  flood. 


§  232.  Om  the  Utile  House  hy  the  Church-yard 
of  Castlenock.     17 10. 

Whoever  pleaseth  to  inquire 
Why  yonder  steeple  wants  a  spire. 
The  grey  old  fellow  Poet  Joe* 
The  philosophic  cause  will  show. 
Once  on  a  tune  a  western  blast 
At  least  twelve  inches  overcast. 
Reckoning  roof,  weathercock,  and  all, 
Which  came  with  a  prodigious  fall! 
And,  tumbling  topsy-turvy  round. 
Lit  with  its  bottom  on  the  ground  ^ 
For,  by  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
It  fell  into  its  proper  station. 

This  is  a  little  strutting  pile 
You  see  just  by  the  church-yard  stile  3 
The  walls  in  tumbling  gave  a  knock. 
And  thus  the  steeple  got  a  shock  j 

*  Mr.  Beaumont  of  Trim. 
X  Dr.  Swift's  curate  at  Lsuracor.         U  Stella. 


From  whence  the  neighbouring  farmer  callj 
The  steeple,  Knock  ;  the  vicar,  Wallsf, 

The  \  icar  once  a  week  creeps  in. 
Sits  with  his  knee  up  to  his  chin  ; 
Here  cons  his  notes  and  takes  a  whet. 
Till  the  small  ragged  flock  is  met. 

A  traveller,  who  by  did  pass, 
Observ'd  the  roof  behind  the  grass; 
On  tijvtoe  stood,  and  rear'd  his  snout. 
And  saw  the  parson  creeping  out  j 
Was  much  surpriz'd  to  see  a  crow 
Venture  to  build  his  nest  so  low. 
A  school-boy  ran  unto't,  and  thought 
The  crib  was  down,  the  blackbird  caughL 

A  third,  who  lo»t  his  way  by  night. 
Was  forc'd  for  safety  to  alight ; 
And,  stepping  o'er  the  fabric-roof. 
His  horse  had  like  to  spoil  his  hoof. 

Warburton  |  took  it  in  his  noddle. 
This  building  was  design  d  a  model 
Or  of  a  pigeon-house  or  oven, 
To  bake  one  loaf,  and  keep  one  dove  in. 

Then  Mrs.  Johnson  H  gave  her  verdict. 
And  every  one  was  pleas'd  that  heard  it : 
'  *  All  that  you  make  this  stir  about. 
Is  but  a  still  which  wants  a  spout." 

The  Reverend  Dr;  Raymond  §  guess'd 
More  probably  than  all  the  rest ; 
He  said,  but  that  it  wanted  room. 
It  might  have  been  a  pigmy's  tomb. 

The  doctor's  family  came  by. 
And  little  miss  began  to  cr)"^ : 
Give^jne  that  house  in  my  own  hand! 
Then  madam  bade  the  chariot  stand  j 
Call'd  to  the  clerk  in  manner  mild. 
Pray,  reach  that  thing  here  to  the  child : 
That  thing,  I  mean,  among  the  kale  j 
And  here's  to  buy  a  pot  of  ale. 

The  clerk  said  to  her,  in  a  heat. 
What!  sell  my  master's  country-seat. 
Where  he  comes  every  week  from  town  I 
He  would  not  sell  it  for  a  crown. 
Poh !  fellow,  keep  not  such  a  pother  ; 
In  half  an  hour  tnou'lt  make  another. 
Says  Nancy^,  I  can  make  for  miss 
A  finer  house  ten  times  than  this  ; 
The  I3ean  will  give  me  willow-sticks. 
And  Joe,  my  apron- full  of  bricks. 


§  233 .     The  Fahie  of  Midas.     1711. 

Midas,  we  are  in  story  told, 
Turn'd  every  thing  he  touch' d  to  gold. 
He  chipp'd  his  bread,  the  pieces  round 
Glitter'd  like  spangles  on  the  ground : 
A  codling,  ere  it  went  his  lip  m. 
Would  straight  become  a  golden  pippin  : 
He  call'd  for  drink  ;  you  saw  him  sup 
Potable  gold  in  golden  cup  : 
His  empty  paunch  that  he  might  fill. 
He  suck'd  his  victuals  through  a  quill  j 

"f"  Archdeacon  Wall,  a  conrespondeut  of  Swift's. 
§  Minister  of  Trim.        1[  The  waiting-woman. 
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Untouch'd  It  pass'd  between  his  grinders, 
Or't  had  been  happy  for  gold-finders : 
He  cock'd  his  hat,  you  wonld  have  said 
Mambrino's  helm  adorn'd  his  head. 
Whene'er  he  chanc'd  his  hands  to  lay 
On  magazines  of  corn  or  hay. 
Gold  ready-coin'd  appear  d  instead 
Of  paltry  provender  and  bread  ; 
Hence  by  wise  farmers  we  are  told. 
Old  hay  is  equal  to  old  gold  ; 
And  hence,  a  critic  deep  maintains, 
We  learn'd  to  weigh  our  gold  by  grains. 

This  fool  had  got  a  lucky  hit. 
And  people  fancied  he  had  wit. 
Two  gods  their  skill  in  music  tried. 
And  both  chose  Midas  to  decide  : 
He  against  Phcfibus'  harp  decreed. 
And  gave  it  for  Pan's  oaten  reed. 
The  god  of  wit,  to  show  his  grudge, 
Clapp'd  ass's  ears  upon  the  judge ; 
A  goodly  pair,  erect  and  wide. 
Which  he  could  neither  gild  nor  hide. 

And  now  the  virtue  of  his  hands 
Was  lost  among  Pactolus'  sands, 
Against  whose  torrent  while  he  swims. 
The  golden  -scurf  peels  ofi'his  limbs  : 
Fame  spreads  the  news,  and  people  travel 
From  far  to  gather  golden  gravel ; 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  jeers. 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears. 

This  tale  inclines  the  gentle  reader 
To  think  upon  a  certain  leader  ; 
To  whom  from  Midas  down  descends 
That  virtue  in  the  fingers'  ends.  * 

What  else  by  perquisites  are  meant. 
By  pensions,  bribes,  and  three  per  cent. 
By  places  and  commissions  sold. 
And  turning  dung  itself  to  gold  ; 
By  starving  in  the  midst  of  store. 
As  t'other  Midas  did  before  ? 

None  e'er  did  modern  Midas  choose 
Subject  or  patron  of  his  muse. 
But  found  him  thus  their  merit  scan, 
That  Phoebus  must  give  place  to  Pan : 
He  values  not  the  poet's  praise, 
Nor  will  exchange  his  plums  for  bays : 
To  Pan  alone  rich  misers  call ; 
And  there's  the  jest,  for  Pan  is  all. 
Here  English  wits  will  be  to  seek; 
Howe'er,  'tis  all  one  in  the  Greek. 

Besides,  it  plainly  now  appears 
Our  Midas  too  hath  ass's  ears ; 
Where  every  fool  his  mouth  applies. 
And  whispers-in  a  thousand  lies  ; 
Such  gross  delusions  could  not  pass 
Through  any  ears  but  of  an  ass. 

But  gold  defiles  with  frequent  touch : 
There**  nothing  fouls  the  hands  so  much  : 
And  scholars  give  it  for  the  cause 
Of  British  Midas'  dirty  paws  ; 
Which  while  the  senate  strove  to  scour. 
They  wash'd-away  the  chymic  pow'r. 

While  he  his  utmost  strength  applied, 
7'o  swim  against  this  pop'lar  tide. 
The  golden  spoils  Hew  off  apace: 
Herefell  a  pension,  there  a  place : 
The  torrent  merciless  imbibes 


Commissions,perquisites,  and  bribes. 

By  their  own  weight  sunk  to  the  bottom  ; 

Much  good  may  do  them  that  have  caught 

'em! 
And  Midas  now  neglected  stands. 
With  ass's  ears  and  dirty  hands. 


§  234.  A  Dialogue  between  a  Memlcr  of  Par- 
liament  and  his  Servant.  In  Imitation  of 
Horace,  Sat.  II.  vii.  First  printed  in  1752. 

Serv.  Long  have  I  heard  your  fav'ritc  theme^, 
A  general  reformation  scheme. 
To  keep  the  poor  from  c\-ery  sin, 
From  gaming,  murder,  and  from  gin. 
And  now  1  have  no  less  an  itch 
To  venture  to  reform  the  rich. 

Memh.  What,  John !  are  you  too  turn'd  pro- 
jector ? 
Come  then,  for  once  I'll  hear  your  lecture. 
For  since  a  member,  as  'tis  said. 
His  projects  to  his  servants  read. 
And  of  a  favourite  speech  a  book  made 
With  which  he  tir'd  each  night  a  cook-maid. 
And  so  It  hapt  that  every  morning 
The  tasteless  creatures  gave  him  warning; 
Since  thus  we  use  them,  'tis  but  reason 
We  hear  our  servants  in  their 'season. 
Begin.  ^  Serv.  Like  gamblers,  half  mankind 
Persist  in  constant  vice  combin'd  ; 
In  races,  routs,  the  stews,  and  White's, 
Pass  all  their  days  and  all  their  nights. 
Others  again  like  Lady  Prue, 
Who  gives  the  morning  church  its  due; 
At  noon  is  painted,  dress'd,  and  curl'd. 
And  one  amongst  the  wicked  world ; 
Keeps  her  account  exactly  even. 
As  thus  :   •'  Prue  creditor  to  heaven : 
To  sermons  heard  on  extra  days. 
Debtor ;  To  masquerade  and  plays. 
Item  :  to  Whitfield,  half  an  hour. 
Per  contra  :  To  the  Colonel,  four." 

Others,  I  say,  pass  half  their  time 
In  folly,  idleness,  or  crime: 
Tlien  all  at  once  their  zfeal  grows  warm. 
And  every  throat  resounds  reform. 

A  lord  his  youth  in  every  vice 
Iwdulg'd,  but  chief  in  drabs  and  dice. 
Till  worn  by  age,  disease,  and  gout. 
Then  nature  modestly  gave  out. 
Not  so  my  Lord — who  still,  by  proxy, 
Play'd  with  his  darling  dice  and  doxy. 

I  laud  this  constant  wretch's  state. 
And  pity  all  who  fluctuate ; 
Prefer  this  slave  to  dear  backgammon. 
To  those  who  ser\e  both  God  and  mammon; 
To  those  who  take  such  pains  to  awe 
The  nation's  vices  by  the  law, 
Yet,  while  they  draw  their  bill  so  ample. 
Neglect  the  influence  of  example. 

Meynh.  To  whom  d'ye  preach  this  senseless 
sermon  ? 

Serv.  To  you,  good  Sir.     Memh,  To  me,  ye 
vermin ! 

Serv.  To  you,  who  every  day  profess 
T  admire  the  times  of  good  Queen  Bess, 

But 
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Rut  let  your  heart  sincerer  praise 
Bestow  on  these  or  Charles  s  days : 
You  still  approve  some  absent  place — 
(The  present's  ever  in  disgrace!) 
And,  such  your  special  inconsistence. 
Make  the  chief  merit  in  the  distance. 

If  e'er  you  miss  a  supper-card 
(Though  all  the  while  you  think  it  hard,) 
You're  all  for  solitude  and  quiet. 
Good  hours  and  vegetable  diet. 
Reflection,  air,  and  elbow-room  : 
No  prison  like  a  crowded  drum  I 
But,  should  you  meet  her  Grace's  summons 
In  full  committee  of  the  Conmions, 
Though  well  you  know  her  crowded  house 
Will  scarce  contain  another  mouse. 
You  quit  the  business  of  the  nation. 
And  brethren  of  the  reformation  ; 
Though  "r-. — —  begs  you'll  stay  and  vote. 

And  zealous tears  your  coat, 

You  damri  your  coachman,  storm  and  stare. 
And  tear  your  throat  to  call  a  chair. 
Nay,  never  frown,  and  good-now  hold 
Your  hand  awhile ;  I've  been  so  bold 
To  paint  your  follies j  now  I'm  in, 
Let's  have  a  word  or  two  on  sin. 

Last  night  I  heard  a  learned  poult' rer 
Lay  down  the  law  against  th'  adulterer ; 
And  }et  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  few 
Hear  better  doctrine  in  a  pew. 
\^''ell !  you  may  laugh  at  llobin  Ilood, 
I  wish  your  studies  were  as  good. 
From  Mandeville  you  take  your  morals ; 
Your  faith  from  controversial  quarrels  ; 
But  ever  lean  to  those  who  scribble 
Their  crudities  against  the  Bible; 
Yet  tell  me  I  shall  crack  my  brain 
With  hearing  Henley*  or  llomaine. 

Deserves  that  critic  most  rebuke 
In  jud";ing  on  the  Pentateuch, 
Who  deems  it,  with  some  wild  fimatics. 
The  only  school  of  mathematics ; 
Or  he,  who,  making  grave  profession 
To  lay  aside  all  pre})ossessIon, 
Calls  it  a  bookseller's  edition 
Of  maim'd  records  and  vague  tradition  ? 

You  covet.  Sir,  your  neighbour's  goods ; 
I  take  a  piece  at  Peter  Wood'sf  : 
And  when  I've  turn'd  my  back  upon  her, 
Unwounded  in  my  heart  or  honor, 
1  feel  nor  infamous,  nor  jealous 
Of  richer  culls,  or  prettier  fellows. 
But  you,  the  grave  and  sage  reformer, 
Must  go  by  stealth  to  meet  your  charmer; 
Must  change  your  star,  and  every  note 
Of  honor,  for  a  bear-skin  coat : 
That  legislative  head  so  wise 
Must  stoop  to  base  and  mean  disguise. 
Some  Abigail  must  then  receive  you, 
Brib'd  by  the  husband  to  deceive  you. 


She  spies  Cornuto  on  the  stairs ; 
Wakes  you  ;  then,  melted  by  your  prayer^. 
Yields,  if  with  greater  bribe  you  ask  it. 
To  pack  your  worship  in  the  basket. 
Laid  neck  and  heels,  true  Fal^taflF-fashion, 
There  form  new  schemes  of  reformation. 

Thus  'scap'd  the  murd' ring  husband's  furv', 
Or  thumping  fine  of  cuckold  jury ; 
Henceforth,  in  memory  of  your  danger, 
Y'ou'U  live  to  all  intrigues  a  stranger? 
No  ;  ere  you've  time  for  this  reflection. 
Some  new  debauch  is  in  projection  ; 
And,  for  the  next  approaching  night. 
Contrivance  for  another  fright. 
This  makes  you,  though  so  great,  so  grave, 
(Nay  !  wonder  not)  an  abject  slave; 
As  much  a  slave  as  I ;  nay,  more  : 
I  serve  one  master,  you  a  score. 
And,  as  your  various  passions  rule. 
By  turns  are  twenty  tyrants'  fool. 

Mcrnh.  Who  then  is  free  ?     Serv.    The  wise 
alone, 
Who  only  bows  to  reason's  throne ; 
Whom  neither  want,  nor  death,  nor  chains. 
Nor  subtle  persecutors'  pains. 
Nor  honors,  wealth,  nor  lust,  can  move 
From  virtue  and  his  country's  love. 
Self-guarded  like  a  globe  of"  steel. 
External  insults  can  he  feel. 
Or  e'er  present  one  weaker  part 
To  Fortune's  most  insidious  dart? 
Much-honor'd  master,  may  you  find 
These  wholesome  symptoms  in  your  mind  ! 
Can  you  be  free  while  passions  rule  you ; 
While  women  every  moment  fool  you  ; 
While  forty  mad  capricious  whores 
Invite,  then  turn  you  out  of  doors ; 
Of  every  doit  contrive  to  trick  you, 
Then  bid  their  happier  footman  kick  you? 

Convinc'd  by  every  new  disaster 
You  serve  a  new  despotic  master ; 
Say,  can  your  pride  and  folly  see 
Such  difference  'twixt  yourself  and  me  ? 

Shall  you  be  struck  with  Titian's  tints. 
And  mayn't  I  stop  to  stare  at  prints? 
Dispos'd  along  the  extensive  glass. 
They  catch  and  hold  me  ere  t  pass. 
Where  Slack  is   made   to  box  with  Brough- 

ton, 
I  see  the  verj'  stage  they  fought  on  j 
The  bruisers  live,  and  move,  and  bleed. 
As  if  they  fought  in  very  deed. 
Yet  I'm  a  loiterer,  to  be  sure  ; 
You  a  great  judge  and  connoisseur! 

Shall  you  prolong  the  midnight  ball 
With  costly  banquet  at  Vauxhall ; 
And  yet  prohibit  earlier  suppers 
At  Kilbourn,  Sadler' s-wells,  or  Cuper's|? 
Are  these  less  innocent  in  fiict. 
Or  only  made  so  by  the  act  ? 


*  The  celebrated  orator  of  Clare  Market. 

f  Tliis  worthy  a  few  years  before  fell  under  ilie  displeasure  of  the  mob,  who  broke  Into  Ills  house,  noar  St.  Clo 
ment's,  and  burnt  all  his  furniture,  which  they  threw  into  the  street. 

X  riaops  of  entertiiiument  at  that  time.    Two  of  them  have  been  since  shut  up. 
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Those  who  contribute  to  the  tax. 
On  tea,  and  chocolate,  am)  wax*, 
With  high  ragouts  their  blood  inflame. 
And  nauseate  what  they  eat  for  fame; 
Of  these  the  Houses  take  no  knowledge. 
But  leave  them  fairly  to  the  College. 
O  !  ever  prosper  their  endeavours 
To  aid  your  dropsies,  gouts,  and  fevers ! 

Can  it  be  dcem'd  a  shame  or  sin 
To  pav^^n  my  livery  for  gin ; 
While  bondfs  and  mortgages  at  White's 
Shall  raise  your  fame  with  Arthur's  knights  ? 
Those  worthies  seem  to  see  no  shame  in, 
Nor  strive  to  pass  a  slur  on,  gaming ; 
But  rather  to  devise  each  session 
Some  law  in  honor  o'  the  profession ; 
Lest  sordid  hands  or  vulgar  place 
The  noble  mystery  should  debase ; 
Lest'ragged  scoundrels,  in  an  ale-house. 
Should  chalk  their  chea tings  on  the  bellows; 
Or  boys  the  sacred  rites  profane 
Wiih  orange-barrows  in  a  lane. 
Where  lies  the  merit  of  your  labors 
To  curb  the  follies  of  your  neighbours ; 
Deter  the  gambler,  and  prevent  his 
Confederate  arts  to  gull  tne  'prentice; 
Unless  you  could  yourself  desist 
From  hazard,  faro,  brag,  and  whist; 
Unless  your  philosophic  mind 
Can  from  within  amusement  find. 
And  give  at  once  to  use  and  pleasure 
That  truly  precious  time,  your  leisure  ? 
In  vain  your  busy  thoughts  prepare 
Deceitful  sepulchres  of  care  : 
The  downy  couch,  the  sparkling  bowl. 
And  all  that  lulls  or  sooths  the  soul — 

Memh.  Where   is  my  cane,  my  whip,  my 
hanger? 
1*11  teach  you  to  provoke  my  anger. 

Serv.  Heyday!  my  master's  brain  is  crack'd, 
Or  else  he's  making  some  new  act. 

Mernb.  To  set  such  rogues  as  you  to  work. 
Perhaps,  or  send  you  to  the  Turkf. 


§  235.    The  Intruder.  In  Imitation  of  Horace, 
SaL  I.ix.  First printedin  1754. 

A  CERTAIN  free,  familiar  spark. 
Pertly  accosts  me  in  the  Park  : 
* '  'Tis  lovely  weather,  sure !  how  gay 
The  sun  ! — I  give  you.  Sir,  good-day. ' 
Yonr  servant.  Sir.     To  you  the  same — 
But — give  me  leave  to  crave  your  name. 
*'  My  name?  Why  sure  you  vc  seen  my  face 
About,  in  every  public  place. 
I'm  known  to  almost  all  your  friends 
(No  one  e'er  names  you  but  commends) — 
For  some  I  plant ;  for  some  I  build ; 
In  every  taste  and  fashion  skill'd — 


Were  there  the  least  regard  for  merit ! — 
The  rich  in  purse  are  poor  in  spirit. 
You  know  Sir  Pagode  (here,  I'll  give  ye 
A  front  I've  drawn  him  for  a  privy) — 
This  winter.  Sir,  as  I'm  a  sinner. 
He  has  not  ask'd  me  once  to  dinner." 

Quite  overpowered  with  this  intrusion, 
I  stood  in  silence  and  confusion. 

He  took  the  advantage,  and  pursued : 
"  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  think  me  rude; 
But  sure  I  may  suppose  my  talk 
Will  less  disturb  you  while  you  walk. 
And  yet  I  now  may  spoil  a  thought. 
But  that's  indeed  a  venial  fault : — 
I  only  mean  to  such,  d'ye  see. 
Who  write  with  ease,  like  you  and  me. 
I  write  a  sonnet  in  a  minute : 
Upon  my  soul,  there's  nothing  in  it. 
But  you  to  all  your  friends  are  partial : 
You  reckon  ***  another  Martial — 
He'd  think  a  fortnight  well  bestow'd 
To  write  an  epigram  or  ode. 
****'s  no  poet,  to  my  know^ledge; 
I  knev^'  him  very  well  at  college: 
I've  writ  more  verses  in  an  hour. 
Than  he  CQuld  ever  do  in  four. 
You'll  find  me  better  worth  your  knowing — 
But  tell  me,  which  way  are  you  going?" 

What  various  tumults  swell'd  my  breast. 
With  passion,  shame, disgust,  opprest! 
This  courtship  from  my  Brother  Poet  ! 
Sure  no  similitude  can  show  it: 
Not  young  Adonis  when  pursu'd 
By  amorous  antiquated  prude ; 
Kor  Gulliver's  distressful  face, 
When  in  the  Yahoo's  loath'd  embrace. 

In  rage,  confusion  and  dismay. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say; 
And  having  no  resource  but  lying — 
A  friend  at  Lamhcth  lies  a-dying — 
**  Lambeth  !''  (he  re-assumes  his  talk) 
**  Across  the  bridge — the  finest  walk- — 
Don't  you  admire  the  Chinese  bridges. 
That  wave  in  furrows  and  in  ridges? 
They've  finish'd  such  a  one  at  Hampton : 
'Faith,  'tAvas  a  plan  I  never  dreamt  on — 
The  prettiest  thing  that  e'er  was  seen — 
'Tis  printed  in  the  Magazine." 

This  wild  farrago  who  could  bear? 
Sometimes  I  run  ;  then  stop  and  stare : 
Vex'd  and  tormented  to  the  ouick. 
By  turns  grow  choleric  and  sick ; 
And  glare  my  eye,  and  show  the  white. 
Like  vicious  hor!>es  when  they  bite. 

Regardless  of  my  eye  or  ear. 
His  jargon  he  renews. — "  D'ye  hear 
Who  'twas  compos'd  the  taylor's  dance? 
I  practis'd  fifteen  months  in  France  : 
1  wrote  a  play — 'twas  done  in  haste — 
I  know  the  present  want  of  taste. 
And  dare  not  trust  it  on  the  town — 
No  tragedy  will  e'er  go  down; 


*  Tt  was  umed  in  the  petit'ons  of  some  of  the  houses  of  public  entertainment,  that  the  suppression  of  diem  might 
greatly  diminish  the  duties  on  tea,  chocolate,  and  wax-lights. 

f  Amonji;  the  many  projects  for  the  punishment  of  rogues,  it  has  been  frequently  proposed  to  send  them  in  ex- 
change for  English  slaves  in  Algiers. 
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The  new  burletta  now's  the  thing — 
Pray  did  you  ever  hear  me  sing?" 
I^ever  indeed. — *'  Next  time  we  meet — 
We' re  just  now  coming  to  the  street. — 
Bless  me !  I  had  almost  forgot : 
There's  poor  Jack  Stiles  will  go  to  pot. 
Sir  Scrutiny  has  press' cl  me  daily 
To  be  this  hour  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
To  witness  to  his  good  behaviour: 
My  uncle's  voter,  under  favor — 
^gad,  Vm  puzzled  what  to  do. 
To  save  him  will  be  losing  you  : 
Yet  we  must  save  him  if  we  can, 
For  he's  a  staunch  one,  a  Dead  Man*," 
B I  ijGur  account,  he's  so  indeed, 
Vnless  you  make  some  better  speed. 
This  mommtfiy  to  save  your  friend — 
Or  else  prepare  him  for  his  end. 
*'  Hang  him,  he's  but  a  single  vote^ 
I  with  i,he  halter  round  his  throat. 
To  Lambeth  I  attend  you.  Sir." 
XJpon  my  sou! !  you  shall  not  stir. 
Preserve  your  voter  from  the  gallows : 
Can  human  nature  be  so  callousy 
So  negligent  ivhen  life's  at  stake  ? 
**  I'd  hung  a  hundred  for  your  sake." 
/  wish  you'd  do  as  much  by  me — 
Or  any  thing  to  set  me  free. 

Deaf  to  my  words,  he  talks  along. 
Still  louder  than  the  buzzing  throng. 

**  Are  you,"  he  cries,  "  as  well  as  ever 
With  Lady  Grace  ?  she's  vastly  clever!" 
Her  merit  all  the  ivorld  declare : 
¥ew,  very  few,  her  friendship  share. 

'*  If  you'd  contrive  to  introduce 
Your  friend  here,  yoti  might  find  an  use — ' 
Sir,  in  that  house  there's  no  such  doing, 
And  the  attempt  ivould  be  one's  ruin. 
No  art,  710  project,  no  designing. 
No  rivalship,  and  no  outshining. 

"  Indeed !  you  make  me  long  the  more 
To  get  admittance.     Is  the  door 
Kept  by  so  rude,  so  hard  a  clown. 
As  will  not  melt  at  half-a-crown  ? 
Can't  I  cajole  the  female  tribe. 
And  gain  her  woman  with  a  bribe  ? 
Rcfus'd  to-day,  suck  up  my  sorrow. 
And  take  my  chance  again  to-morrow  ? 
Is  there  no  shell-work  to  be  seen, 
Or  Chinese  chair,  or  Indian  screen  3 
No  cockatoo  nor  marmozet. 
Lap-dog,  ^old-fish,  nor  paroquet  ? 
No  French  embroidery  on  a  quilt  ? 
And  no  bow-window  to  be  built? 
Can't  I  contrive,  at  times,  to  meet 
My  lady  in  the  park  or  street? 
At  opera,  play,  or  morning  prayer. 
To  hand  her  to  her  coach  or  chair  ?" 

But  now  his  voice,  though  late  so  loud. 
Was  lost  in  the  contentious  crowd 
Of  fish-wives  newly  corporate, 
A  colony  from  Billingsgate f. 

That  mstant  on  the  bridge  I  spied 
Lord  Truewit  coming  from  his  ride. 


My  Lord — Sir  William  (I  began) 
Has  given  me  porvcr  to  state  a  plaUf 
To  settle  every  thing  between  you  ; 
And  so — ''tis  lucky  that  Tve  seen  you. 
This  morning — **  Hold,"  replies  the  peer, 
x\nd  tips  me  a  malicious  leer, 
'*  Against  good-breeding  to  offend. 
And  rudely  take  you  from  your  Friend T* 
(His  lordship,  by  the  way,  can  spy 
How  matters  go,  with  half  an  eye; 
And  loves  in  proper  time  and  place. 
To  laugh  behind  the  gravest  tace.) 
"  'Tis  Saturday — I  should  not  choose 
To  break  the  Sabbath  of  the  JEWS/' 
The  Jews,  my  lord ! — *'  Why,  since  this  pother, 
I  own  I'm  grown  a  younger. brother: 

Faith,  persecution  is  no  joke ; 

I  once  was  going  to  have  spoke.— 
Bus'ness  may  stay  till  Monday  night: 
Tis  prudent,  to  be  sure  you're  right." 
He  went  his  way.     1  rav'd  and  fum'd : 

To  ivhat  ill  fortune  am  I  doom'd  ! 

But  fortune  had,  it  seems,  decreed 

That  moment  for  my  being  freed. 

Our  talk,  which  had  been  somewhat  loud. 

Insensibly  the  market-crowd 

Around  my  persecutor  drew. 

And  made  them  take  him  for  a  Jew. 

To  me  the  caitiff  now  appeals  j 

But  I  took  fairly  to  my  heels; 

And,  pitiless  of  his  condition, 

Onbrmk  of  Thames  and  Inquisition, 

Left  him  to  take  his  turn,  and  listen 

To  each  uncircumcis'd  Philistine. 
O  Phoebus !  happy  he  whose  trust  is 

In  thee,  and  thy  poetic  justice  ! 


§  23d.     Horace,  Book  I.   Ep.  VII.  Addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.     1713. 

Harley,  the  nation's  great  support. 
Returning  home  one  day  from  court, 
(His  mind  with  public  cares  possest. 
All  Europe's  business  in  his  breast) 
Observ'd  a  parson  near  Whitehall 
Cheap'ning  old  authors  on  a  stall. 
The  priest  was  pretty  well  in  case. 
And  show'd  some  humour  in  his  face ; 
Look'd  with  an  easy,  careless  mien, 
A  perfect  stranger  to  the  spleen ; 
Of  size  that  might  a  pulpit  fill. 
But  more  inclining  to  sit  still. 
My  lord  (who,  if  a  man  may  say't. 
Loves  mischief  better  than  his  meat) 
Was  now  dispos'd  to  crack  a  jest; 
And  bid  friend  Lewis  %  go  in  quest— 
(This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver. 
And  very  much  in  Harley' s  favor) 
In  quest  who  might  this  parson  be. 
What  was  his  name,  of  what  degree  j 
If  possible,  to  learn  his  story. 
And  whether  he  were  Whig  or  Tory. 


♦  A  cant  term  for  a  sure  vote.  +  The  fUh-miu^et  at  Westminster,  ju«t  then  opened. 

X  Eiusmus  Lewis,  Esq.  the  treiusurer's  secretary. 


Lewis 
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Lewis  his  jpatron's  humor  knows. 
Away  upon  his  errand  goes. 
And  qiuckly  did  the  matter  sift. 
Found  out  that  it  was  Doctor  Swift  j 
A  clergyman  of  special  note 
For  shunning  thase  of  his  own  coat ; 
Which  made  his  brethrc?'  of  the  gown 
Take  care  at  times  to  run  him  down : 
No  libertine,  nor  over-nice. 
Addicted  to  no  sort  of  vice. 
Went  where  he  pleas'd,  said  what  he  thought. 
Not  rich,  but  owed  no  man  a  groatj 
In  state  opinions  a-la-7node. 
He  hated  Wharton  like  a  toad ; 
Had  given  the  faction  many  a  wound* 
And  libcU'd  all  the  junto  round  j 
Kept  company  with  men  of  wit. 
Who  often  father'd  what  he  writ. 
His  works  were  hawk' d  in  everj'  street. 
But  seldom  rose  above  a  sheet : 
Of  late  indeed  the  paper-stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp ; 
And,  since  he  could  not  spend  his  fire. 
He  now  intended  to  retire. 

Said  Harley,  "  I  desire  to  know 
From  his  own  mouth  if  this  be  so ; 
Step  to  the  Doctor  straight,  and  say, 
I'd  have  him  dine  with  me  to-day." 
Swift  seem'd  to  wonder  what  he  meant, 
Nor  would  believe  my  lord  had  sent  i 
So  never  offcr'd  once  to  stir ; 
But  coldly  said,  **  Your  servant,  Sir  1" 
"  Does  he  refuse  me?"  Harley  cried. ^^ 
"  He  docs,  with  insolence  and  pride." 

Some  few  days  after,  Harley  spies 
The  Doctor  fasten'd  by  the  eyes 
At  Charing-cross  among  the  rout, 
Where  painted  monsters  are  hung  out : 
He  pull'd  the  string,  and  stopp  d  his  coach. 
Beckoning  the  Doctor  to  approach. 

Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide. 
Came  sneaking  to  the  chariot-side. 
And  offer'd  many  a  lame  excuse : 
He  never  meant  the  least  abuse^ — 
*'  My  lord — the  honor  you  design'd — 
Extremely  proud — but  I  had  din'd. 
I'm  sure  I  never  should  neglect — 
No  man  alive  has  more  respect." 
*'  Well,  I  shall  think  of  that  no  more 
If  you'll  be  sure  to  come  at  four." 

The  Doctor  now  obeys  the  summons. 
Likes  both  his  company  and  commons ; 
Displays  his  talents,  sits  till  ten ; 
Next  day  invited,  comes  again  ; 
Soon  grown  domestic,  seldom  fails 
Either  at  morning  or  at  meals  : 
Came  early,  and  departed  late ; 
In  short  tne  gudgeon  took  the  bait. 
My  lord  would  carry  on  the  jest. 
And  down  to  Windsor  take  his  guest. 
Swift  much  admires  the  place  and  air. 
And  longs  to  be  a  canon  there; 
In  summer  round  the  park  to  ride. 
In  winter  never  to  reside. 
*'  A  canon  !  that's  a  place  too  mean  j 
No,  Doctor,  you  shall  be  a  Dean ; 
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Two  dozen  canons  round  your  stall. 
And  you  the  tyrant  o'er  them  all ; 
You  need  but  cross  the  Irish  seas. 
To  live  in  plenty,  pow'r,  and  ease." 
Poor  Swift  departs ;  and,  what  is  worse. 
With  borrow'd  money  in  his  purse  j 
Travels  at  least  a  hundred  leagues. 
And  suffers  numberless  fatigues. 

Suppose  him  now  a  Dean  complete. 
Demurely  lolling  in  his  seat ; 
The  silver  verge,  with  decent  pride. 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion-side  j 
Suppose  him  gone  through  all  vexations. 
Patents,  instalments,  abjurations. 
First-fruits,  and  tenths,  and  chapter-treats ; 
Dues,  payments,  fees,  demands,  and  cheats — 
(The  wicked  laity's  contriving. 
To  hinder  clergymen  from  thriving). 
Now,  all  the  Doctor's  money  spent. 
His  tenants  wrong  him  in  his  rent; 
The  farmers,  spitefully  combin'd. 

Force  him  to  take  his  tithes  in  kind : 

And  Parvisol  *  discounts  arrears 

By  bills  for  taxes  and  repairs. 

Poor  Swift,  with  all  his  losses  vex'd. 

Not  knowing  where  to  turn  him  next. 

Above  a  thousand  pounds  in  debt. 

Takes  horse,  and  in  a  mighty  fret. 

Rides  day  and  night  at  such  a  rate. 

He  soon  arrives  at  Harley's  gale; 

But  was  so  dirty,  pale,  and  thin. 

Old  Read  f  woula  hardly  let  him  in. 

Said  Harley,  **  Welcome,  Reverend  Dean! 

What  makes  your  worship  look  so  lean?  - 

Why,  J-ure  you  won't  appear  in  town 

In  that  old  wig  and  rusty  gown  r 

1  doubt  your  heart  is  set  on  pelf 

So  much  that  you  neglect  yourself. 

Wliat !  I  suppose,  now  stocks  are  high, 

Yoif  ve  some  good  purchase  in  your  eye? 

Or  is  your  money  out  at  use  T' 

**^  Truce,  ^ood  my  lord,  I  beg  a  truce,** 

The  Doctor  in  a  passion  cried, 

**  Your  raillerj'  is  misapplied; 

Experience  I  have  dearly  bought ; 

You  knmv  I  am  not  worth  a  groat; 

But  you  resolv'd  to  have  your  jest, 

And  'twas  a  folly  to  contest. 

Then,  since  you  now  have  done  your  wor-i. 

Pray  leave  me  where  you  found  me  first." 


§  237.     Horace,  Book  II.  Sat.  VL 

I've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear. 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  vear, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend; 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
A  terrace-walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  encrease  my  store ; 

*  The  Dean's  agent,  a  Frenchman. 
f  The  Lord  Treaijurci's  porief . 
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But  here  a  grievance  seems  to  lie. 

All  this  is  mine  but  till  I  diej 

1  can't  but  think  'twould  sound  more  clever, 

•  To  me  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever,' 

If  I  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat. 
By  any  trick  or  any  fault ; 
And  if  I  pray  by  reason's  rules. 
And  not  like  forty  oth^r  fools : 
As  thus:  *'  Vouchsafe,  O  gracious  Maker! 
To  grant  me  this  and  t'other  acre; 
Or,  if  it  be  thy  u^ill  and  pleasure. 
Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure!" 
But  only  what  my  station  fits. 
And  to  be  kept  in  mv  right  wits. 
Preserve,  Almighty  Providence ! 
Just  what  you  gave  me,  competence  : 
And  let  me  in  these  shades  compose 
Something  in  verse  as  true  as  prose ; 
Remov'd  from  all  th'  ambitious  scene, 
Nov  puff'd  by  pride,  nor  sunk  by  spleen. 

In  short,  I'm  perfectly  content. 
Let  me  but  live  on  this  side  Trent  j 
Nor  cross  the  Channel  twice  a  year. 
To  spend  six  months  with  statesmen  here. 

I  must  by  all  means  come  to  town, 
'Tis  for  the  service  of  the  crown. 
*'  Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  use; 
Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excuse." 
The  toil,  the  danger  of  the  seas — 
Great  ministers  ne'er  think  of  these; 
Or  let  it  cost  five  hundred  pound. 
No  matter  where  the  money's  found ; 
It  is  but  so  much  more  in  debt. 
And  that  they  ne'er  consider'd  yet. 

*'  Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  cliange  your  gown ; 
Let  my  lord  know  you're  come  to  town." 
I  hurry  me  In  haste  away, 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day; 
And  find  his  Honor  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round, 
Chequer'd  with  ribands  blue  and  green: 
How  should  I  thrust  myself  between  ? 
Some  wa";  observes  me  thus  jjerplex'd. 
And,  smiling,  whispers  to  the  next: 
*^  I  thought  tlie  Dean  had  been  too  proud 
To  jostle  here  among  the  crowd  I" 
Another,  in  a  surly  fit. 
Tells  me  1  have  more  zeal  than  wit : 
**  So  eager  to  express  your  love. 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove, 
'But  rudely  press  before  a  duke." 
I  own  I'm  pleased  with  this  rebuke. 
And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  show 
What  I  desire  the  world  should  know. 

I  get  a  whisper,  and  withdraw; 
When  twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  penn'd, 
Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friend. 

This  hinnbly  oft'ers  me  his  case; 
Tliat  begs  my  mtercst  for  a  place  : 
A  hundred  other  men's  affairs. 
Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  ears. 
**  To-morrow  my  appeal  comes  on  : 
Without  your  help  tlie  cause  is  gone." 
**  The  iiuke  expects  my  lord  an3  )'0u. 
About  sorae  great  aflair,  at  two. 


Put  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind 
To  get  my  warrant  quickly  sign'd  : 
Consider,  'tis  my  first  request." 
Be  satisfied,  I'll  do  my  best. 
Then  presently  he  falls  to  tease : 
* '  You  may  for  certain  if  you  please : 
I  doubt  not,  if  his  lordship  knew — ■ 
And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you — ^' 

'Tis  (let  me  see)  three  years  and  more 
(October  next  it  will  be  four) 
Since  Harley  bid  me  first  attend. 
And  chose  me  for  an  humble  friend ; 
Would  take  me  in  his  coach  to  chat. 
And  question  me  of  this  and  that : 
As,  *•  What's  o'clock?"  and  "How's  the  wind?' 
**  Whose  chariot's  that  we  left  behind?" 
Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  country  signs : 
Or,  *'  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 
From  Pope,  from  Parnell,  or  from  Gay?'* 
Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Staines, 
As  once  a  week  we  travel  down 
To  Windsor  and  again  to  town. 
Where  all  that  passes  infer  nos 
Might  be  proclaim'd  at  Charing-<;ross. 

Yet  some  I  know  with  envy  swell, 
Becavise  they  see  me  used  so  well. 
'*  How  think  you  of  our  friend  the  Dean? 
I  wonder  what  some  people  mean ! 
My  lord  and  he  are  grown  so  great. 
Always  together,  tHc-a-tete: 
What!  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes? 
See  but  the  fortune  of  sorae  folks  1" 

There  flies  about  a  strange  report 
Of  some  express  arriv'd  at  court . 
I'm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet. 
And  catechis'd  in  ev'ry  street. 
*'  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  great; 
Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat. 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  ?" 
Faith,  Sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 
'*  Ah,  Doctor,  how  you  love  to  jest ! 
'Tis  now  no  secret." — I  protest 
'Tis  one  to  me. — "  Then  tell  us,  pra}^ 
When  are  the  troops  to  have  their  pay?" 
And  though  I  solemnly  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  my  lord-mayor. 
They  stand  amaz'd,  and  think  me  grown 
The  closest  mortal  cxcx  known. 

Thus,  in  a  sea  of  folly  tost. 
My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost; 
Yet  always  wishing  to  retreat, 
O  could  I  see  my  country-seat ! 
There,  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook. 
Sleep,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book ; 
And  there  in  sweet  obli\  ion  drown 
Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town ! 


§  2.38.     A  true  and  faithful  Inventory  of  the 
Goods  kelonging  to  Dr.  Swift y  Vicar  of  La-- 
racor ,  uiwn  lending  his  house  to  the  Bishop 
of  Meath  till  his  Palace  was  rebuilt. 
An  oaken  broken  elbow-chair; 

A  caudle-cup  without  an  car ; 

A  batter'd 
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A  batter'd  shatter'd  ash  bedstead  j 

A  box  of  deal,  without  a  lid  ; 

A  pair  of  tongs,  but  out  of  joint ; 

A  back-sword  poker,  without  point ; 

A  pot  that's  crack'd  across,  around 

With  an  old  knotted  garter  bound  ; 

An  iron  lock,  without  a  key; 

A  wig,  with  hanging  quite  grown  grey  j 

A  curtain  worn  to  half  a  stripe; 

A  pair  of  bellows,  without  pipe  ; 

A  dish  which  might  good  meat  afford  once; 

An  Ovid,  and  an  old  Concordance  ; 

A  bottle-bottom,  wooden  platter. 

One  is  for  meal  and  one  for  water; 

There  likewise  is  a  copper  skillet. 

Which  runs  as  fast  out  as  you  fill  it ; 

A  candlestick,  snuff-dish,  and  save  all: 

And  thus  his  household  goods  you  have  all. 

Tiiese  to  your  Lordship,  as  a  friend. 

Till  you  have  built,  I  freely  lend  : 

They'll  serve  your  Lordship  for  a  shift; 

Wily  not,  as  well  as  Doctor  Swift  ? 


§  239.     An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Demar  the 
Usurer,  who  died  the  6th  of  July  I72O. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  Death  the 

tamer 
By  mortgage  hath  secur'd  tlie  corpse  of  Demar  : 
Nor  can  four  hundred  thousand  sterling  pound 
Redeem  him  from  his  prison  under  ground. 
His  heirs  might  well,  of  all  his  wealth  possest. 
Bestow  to  bury  him  one  iron  chest. 
Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth,  will  joy  to  know 
His  faithful  steward's  in  the  shades  below. 
He  walk'd  the  streets,  and  wore  a  threadbare 

cloak, 
He  din'd  and  supp'd  at  charge  of  other  folk ; 
And  by  his  looks,  had  he  held  out  his  palms. 
He  might  be  thought  an  object  fit  for  alms. 
So,  to  the  poor  if  he  refus'd  his  pelf. 
He  us'd  them  full  as  kindly  as  himself. 

Where'er  he  went  he  never  saw  his  betters ; 
Lords,  knights,  and  squires,  were  all  his  humble 

debtors ; 
And  under  hand  and  seal  the  Irish  nation 
Were  forc'd  to  own  to  him  their  obligation. 
He  that  could  once    have  half  a  kingdom 

bought. 
In  half  a  minute  is  not  worth  a  groat. 
His  coffers  from  the  coffin  could  not  save. 
Nor  all  his  interest  keep  him  from  the  grave, 
A  golden  monument  could  not  be  right. 
Because  we  wish  the  earth  upon  him  light. 

O  London  tavern*  !  thou  hast  lost  a  friend, 
Though  in    thy  walls  he  ne'er   did  farthing 

•pend : 
He  touch'd  the  pence,  when  others  touch'd  the 

pot; 
The  hand  that  sign'd  the   mortgage  paid  the 

shot. 
Old  as  he  was,  no  vulgar  known  disease 
On  him  could  e\'er  boast  a  pow'r  to  seize  ; 

*  A  tavern  in  Dublin  where  Demar  kept  his  office. 


"  fBut,  as  he  weigh'd  his  gold,  grim  Death 

m  spite 
Cast  in  his  dart,  which  made  three  moidores 

light; 
And  as  he  saw  his  darling  money  fail. 
Blew  his  last  breath  to  sink  the  fighter  scale.'* 
He  who  so  long  was  current,  'twould  be  strange 
If  he  should  now   be  cried  down   since   his 
change. 
The  Sexton  shall  green  sods  on  thee  bestow  j 
Alas,  the  sexton  is  thy  banker  now  ! 
A  dismal  banker  must  that  banker  be. 
Who  gives  no  bills  but  of  mortality. 


§  240.     Epitaph  on  a  Miser. 

Beneath  this  verdant  hillock  lies 
Demar,  the  wealthy  and  the  wise. 
His  heirs,  that  he  might  safely  rest. 
Have  put  his  carcase  ni  a  chest ; 
The  very  chest  in  which,  they  say. 
His  other  self,  his  money,  lay. 
And  if  hi3  heirs  continue  kind 
To  that  dear  self  he  left  behind, 
I  ;lare  believe  that  four  in  five 
Will  think  his  better  half  alive. 


§241.     To  Mrs.  Houghton  ofBormounty  upon 
praising  her  Husband  to  Dr.  Swift. 

You  always  are  making  a  god  of  yourspouse. 
But  this  neither  reason  nor  conscience  allows : 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  'tis  in  gratitude  due. 
And  you  adore  him  because  he  adores  you  : 
Your  argument's  weak,  and  so  you  will  find  ; 
For  you,   by  this  rule,  must  adore  all  man- 
kind. 


§  242.     Dr.  Delanys  Villa. 

Would  you  that  Delville  I  describe? 
Believe  me.  Sir,  I  will  not  jibe ; 
For  who  would  be  satirical 
Upon  a  thing  so  very  small  ? 

You  scarce  upon  the  borders  enter. 
Before  you're  at  the  very  centre. 
A  single  crow  can  make  it  night, 
W^hen  o'er  your  farm  she  takes  her  flight : 
Yet,  in  this  narrow  compass,  we 
Observe  a  vast  variety  ; 
Both  walks,  walls,  meadows,  and  parterres, 
Windows,  and  doors,  and  rooms,  and  stairs. 
And  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  fields. 
And  hay,  and  grass,  and  corn,  it  yields; 
All  to  your  haggard  brought  so  cheap  in^ 
Without  the  mowing  or  the  reaping : 
K  razor,  though  to  say't  I'm  loth. 
Would  shave  you  and  your  meadows  both. 

t  Tliese  four  line*  were  written  by  Stella. 

Though 
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Though  small's  the  farm,  yet  there's  a  house 
Full  large  to  entertain  a  mouse ; 
But  where  a  rat  is  dreaded  more 
Than  savage  Calydonian  boar; 
For,  if  it's  enter'd  by  a  rat, 
There  is  no  room  to  bring  a  cat. 

A  little  riv'let  seems  to  steal 
Down  through  a  thing  you  call  a  vale. 
Like  tears  adown  a  wrinkled  cheek. 
Like  rain  along  a  blade  of  leek  ; 
And  this  you  call  your  sweet  Meander, 
Which  might  be  suck'd^up  by  a  gander. 
Could  he  but  force  his  netner  bill 
To  scoop  the  channel  of  the  rill : 
For  sure  you'd  make  a  mighty  clutter. 
Were  it  as  big  as  city-gutter. 

Next  come  I  to  your  kitchen- garden. 
Where  one  poor  mouse  would  fare  but  hard  in  j 
And  round  this  garden  is  a  walk. 
No  longer  than  a  taylor's  chalk. 
Thus  I  compare  what  space  is  in  it ; 
A  snail  creeps  round  it  in  a  minute. 
One  lettuce  makes  a  shift  to  squeeze 
Up  through  a  tuft  you  call  your  trees : 
And,  once  a  year,  a  single  rose 
Peeps  from  the  bud,  but  never  blows ; 
In  vain  then  you  expect  its  bloom  ! 
It  cannot  blow,  from  want  of  room. 

In  short,  in  all  your  boasted  seat. 
There**  nothing  but  yourself  that's  great. 


§243. 


Mary  the  Cook-maid's  Letter  to  Dr. 
Sheridan.     1723. 


Well,  if  ever  I  saw  such  another  man  since 

my  mother  bound  my  head  ! 
You  a  gentleman !  marry  come  up  !  I  wonder 

where  you  were  bred. 
I'm  sure  such  words  do  not  become  a  man  of 

your  cloth : 
I  would  not  give  such  language  to  a  dog,   faith 

and  troth.  [Slieridan,  'tis  a  shame 

Yes,  you  call'd  my  master  a  knave  :  fie,  Mr. 
For  a  parson,  who  should  know  better  things, 

to  come  out  with  such  a  name. 
Knave  in  your  teeth,  Mr.  Sheridan!  'tis  both 

a  shame  and  a  sin  ; 
And  the  Dean,  my  master,  is  an  honester  man 

than  T^ou  and  all  your  kin; 
He  has  more  goodness  in  his  little  finger  than 

you  have  in  your  whole  body  ; 
My  master  is  a  personable  man,  and  not  a  spin- 

dle-shank'd  hoddy-doddy. 
And  now,  whereby  1  find  you  would  fain  make 

an  excuse, 
Because  my  master  one  day,  in  anger,  call'd 

you  goose ; 
Which,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  been  his  servant 

four  years  since  October, 
And  he  never  call'd  me  worse  than  sweetheart, 

drunk  or  sober : 
Not  that  I  know  his  reverence  was  ever  con- 

cern'd,  to  my  knowledge. 
Though  you  and  your  come-rogues  keep  him 

out  80  late  m  your  college. 


You  say  you  will  eat  grass   on   his  grave :  a 

Christian  eat  grass! 
Whereby  you  now  confess  yourself  to  be  a  goose 

or  an  ass : 
But  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  that  my  master 

should  die  before  ye; 
Well,  well,  that's  as  Gocl  pleases;  and  I  don't 

believe  that's  a  true  story : 
And  so  say  I  told  you'  so,  and  you  may  go  tell 

my  master,  what  care  I  ?  [Mary. 

And  I  don't  care  who  knows  it;  'tis  all  one  to 
Every  body  knows  that  I  love  to  tell  truth,  and 

shame  the  devil ;  [should  be  civil. 

I  am  but  a  poor  servant,  but  I  think  gentlefolks 
Besides,  you  found  fault  with  our  victuals  one 

day  that  you  was  here ;  [the  year ; 

I  remember  it  was  on  a  Tuesday,  of  all  days  in 
And  Saunders  the  man  says   you  are  always 

jesting  and  mocking : 
**  Mary,"  said  he  one  day  as  I  was  mending  my 

master's  stocking, 
'*  My  master  is  so  fond  of  that  minister  that 

keeps  the  school —  [makes  him  a  fov:;l." 
I  thought  my  master  a  wise  man,  but  that  man 
**  Saunders,"  said  I,  **  I  would  rather  than  a 

quart  of  ale 
He  would  come  into  our  kitchen,  and  I  would 

pin  a  dishclout  to  his  tail." 
And  now  I  must  go  and  get  Saunders  to  direct 

this  letter ; 
For  I  write  but  a  sad  scrawl,  but  my  sister  Mar- 
get  she  writes  better. 
Well,  but  I  must  run  and  make  the  bed,  before 

my  master  comes  from  pray'rs  : 
And  see  now,  it  strikes  ten,  and  I  hear  him 

coming  up  stairs ; 
Whereof  I  could  say  more  to  your  verses,  if  I 

could  write  written  hand : 
And  so  I  remain,  in  a  civil  way,  your  servant 

to  command,  MARY. 


§  244.     "Riddles,  ly  Dr.  Swift  and  his  Friends. 
Wiitten  in  or  about  the  Year  1724. 
On  a  Pen. 
In  y(Hith  exalted  high  in  air. 
Or  bathing  in  the  waters  fair. 
Nature  to  form  me  took  delight. 
And  clad  my  body  all  in  white. 
My  person  tall,  and  slender  waist. 
On  either  side  with  fringes  graced  ; 
Till  me  that  tyrant  man  espied. 
And  dragg'd  me  from  my  mothef  s  side.  - 
No  wonder  now  I  look  so  thin  ; 
The  tyrant  stripp'd  me  to  the  skin  ; 
My  skin  he  flay'd,  my  hair  he  cropp'd  ; 
At  head  and  foot  my  body  lopp'd : 
And  then,  with  heart  more  hard  than  slonf,. 
He  pick'd  my  marrow  from  the  bone. 
To  vex  me  more,  he  took  a  freak 
To  slit  my  tongue,  and  make  me  speak  : 
But  that  which  wonderful  appears ; 
I  speak  to  eyes,  and  not  to  ears. 
He  oft  employs  me  in  disguise. 
And  makes  me  tell  a  thousand  Ilea: 
To  me  he  chiefly  gives  in  trust 
To  please  his  malice  or  his  lust ; 

From 
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From  me  no  secict  he  can  hide, 
I  see  his  vanity  and  pride  r 
And  my  dehglit  is  to  expose 
His  folhcs  to  his  greatest  foes. 

All  languages  I  can  command. 
Yet  not  a  word  I  understand. 
Without  my  aid,  the  best  divine 
In  learning  w^ould  not  know  a  line; 
The  lawyer  must  forget  his  pleading ; 
Tlie  scholar  could  not  show  his  reading. 

Nay,  man,  my  master,  is  my  slave: 
I  give  command  to  kill  or  save ; 
Can  grant  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
And  make  a  beggar's  brat  a  peer. 

But  while  I  thus  my  life  relate, 
I  only  hasten  on  my  fate. 
My  tongue  is  black,,  my  mouth  is  furr'd, 
I  hardly  now  can  force  a  word. 
I  die  unpitied  and  forgot. 
And  on  some  dunghill  left  to  rot. 


§  245.     On  Gold. 
All-ruling  tyrant  qf  the  earth. 
To  vilest  slaves  I  owe  my  birth. 
How  is  the  greatest  monarch  blest. 
When  in  my  gaudy  Uv'ry  drest ! 
!No  haughty  nymph  has  pow'r  to  run 
From  me,  or  my  embraces  shun. 
Stabb'd  to  the  heart,  condemn'd  to  flame. 
My  constancy  is  still  the  same. 
The  favourite  messenger  of  Jove, 
The  Lemnian  God,  consulting  strove 
To  make  me  glorious  to  the  sight 
Of  mortals,  and  the  gods'  delight. 
Soon  would  their  altars'  flame  expire 
If  I  refus'd  to  lend  them  fire. 


§  246.     On  a  Corkscretv. 

Though  I,  alas!  a  prisoner  be. 
My  trade  is,  prisoners  to  set  free. 
No  slave  his  lord's  commands  obeys 
With  such  insinuating  ways ; 
My  genius  piercing,  sharp,  and  bright, 
Wnerein  the  men  of  wit  delight. 
The  clergy  keep  me  for  their  ease. 
And  turn  and  wind  me  as  they  please. 
A  new  and  wondrous  art  I  show 
Of  raising  spirits  from  below; 
In  scarlet  some,  and  some  in  white  : 
They  rise,  Avalk  round,  yet  never  fright. 
In  at  each  mouth  the  spirits  pass. 
Distinctly  seen  as  through  a  glass; 
O'er  head  and  body  make  a  rout. 
And  drive  at  last  all  secrets  out : 
And  still  the  more  I  show  my  art. 
The  more  they  open  ev'ry  heart. 

A  greater  chemist  none  than  I, 
Who  from  materials  hard  and  dry 
Have  taught  men  to  extract  with  skill 
More  precious  juice  than  from  a  still. 

Altnough  I'm  often  out  of  case, 
I'm  not  asham'd  to  show  my  face. 
Though  at  the  tables  of  the  great 
X  near  the  sideboard  take  my  scat; 


Yet  the  plain  squire,  when  dinner's  done. 
Is  never  pleas'd  till  I  make  one  : 
He  kindly  bids  me  near  him  stand. 
And  often  takes  me  by  the  hand. 
I  twice  a  day  a  hunting  go, 
Nor  ever  fail  to  seize  my  foe ; 
And,  when  I  have  him  by  the  pole, 
I  drag  him  upwards  from  his  hole  ; 
Though  some  are  of  so  stubborn  kind, 
I'm  forced  to  leave  a  limb  behind. 

I  hourly  wait  some  fatal  end  ; 
For  I  can  break,  but  scorn  to  bend. 


§   247.     On  a  Circle. 
I'm  up  and  down,  and  round  about. 
Yet  all  the  world  can't  find  me  out. 
Though  hundreds  have  employ'd  their  leisure. 
They  n^ver  yet  could  find  my  measure. 
I'm  found  almost  in  ev'ry  garden. 
Nay,  in  the  compass  of  a  farthing. 
There's  neither  chariot,  coach,  nor  mill. 
Can  move  an  inch,  except  I  will. 


§  248.     Onhih. 
I  AM  jet-black,  as  you  may  see. 

The  son  of  Pitch  and  gloomy  Night : 
Yet  all  that  know  me  will  agree 

I'm  dead,  except  I  live  in'light. 

Sometimes  in  panegyric  high. 

Like  lofty  Pindar  1  can  sour ; 
And  raise  a  virgin  to  the  sky. 

Or  sink  her  to  a  pocky  whore. 

My  blood  this  day  is  very  sweet. 

To-morrow  of  a  bitter  juice ; 
Like  milk,  'tis  cried  about  the  street. 

And  so  applied  to  different  use. 

Most  wondrous  is  my  magic  pow'r. 
For  with  one  color  I  can  paint ; 

I'll  make  the  devil  a  saint  this  hour, 
Next  make  a  devil  of  a  saint. 

Through  distant  regions  I  can  fly. 
Provide  me  with  but  paper  wings  ; 

And  fairly  shew  a  reason  why 
There  should  be  quarrels  among  kings-. 

And  after  all,  you'll  think  it  odd. 
When  learned  doctors  will  dispute. 

That  1  should  point  the  word  of  God, 
And  show  where  they  can  best  confute. 

Let  law7ers  bawl  and  strain  their  throats ; 

'Tis  1  that  must  their  lands  convey. 
And  strip  the  clients  to  their  coat£  ; 

Nay,  give  their  very  souls  away. 


§  249.     On  the  Five  Sejises. 

All  of  us  in  one  you'll  find, 
Bretliren  of  a  wondrous  kind  ; 
Yet  among  us  all  no  brother 
Knows  one  tittle  of  the  other. 
We  in  frequent  councils  are. 
And  our  marks  of  things  declare. 
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Wliere  to  us  unknown  a  clerk 
Sits  and  takes  them  in  the  dark. 
He's  the  register  of  all 
In  our  ken,  both  great  and  small  5 
By  us  forms  his  laws  and  rules ; 
lie  s  our  master,  we  his  tools , 
Yet  we  can,  with  greatest  ease. 
Turn  and  wind  him  where  we  please. 
\    One  of  us  alone  can  sleep. 
Yet  no  watch  the  rest  will  keep  j 
But  the  moment  that  he  closes, 
Ev'ry  brother  else  reposes. 

If  wine's  bought,  or  victuals  drest. 
One  enjoys  them  for  tiie  rest. 

Pierce  us  all  with  wounding  steel. 
One  for  all  of  us  will  feel. 

Though  ten  thousand  cannons  roar. 
Add  to  them  ten  thousand  more. 
Yet  but  one  of  us  is  found 
Who  regards  the  dreadful  sound. 

Do  what  is  not  fit  to  tell. 
There's  but  one  of  us  can  smell. 


§  230.     On  an  Echo. 
Never  sleeping,  still  awake. 
Pleasing  most  when  most  I  speak : 
The  delight  of  old  and  young, 
Though  I  speak  without  a  tongue  : 
Nought  but  one  thing  can  confound  me. 
Many  voices  joining  round  me  j 
Then  I  fret  and  rave  and  gabble 
Like  the  labourers  of  Babel. 
Now  I  am  a  dog  or  cow, 
I  can  bark,  or  1  can  low  ; 
I  can  bleat,  or  I  can  sing 
Like  the  warblers  of  the  spring. 
Let  the  love  sick  bard  complain;, 
And  I  mourn  the  cruel  pain  j 
Let  the  happy  swain  rejoice. 

And  I  join  my  helpirig  voice ; 
Both  are  welcome,  grief  or  joy, 

I  with  either  sport  and  toy. 
Though  a  lady,  I  am  stout. 
Drums  and  trumpets  bring  me  out ; 

Then  I  clash,  and  roar  and  rattle. 

Join  in  all  the  din  of  battle. 

Jove,  with  all  his  loudest  thunder. 

When  I'm  vex'd,  can't  keep  me  under; 

Yet  so  tender  is  my  ear, 

That  the  lowest  voice  I  fear. 

Much  I  dread  the  courtier's  fate. 

When  his  merit's  out  of  date; 

For  I  hate  a  silent  breath. 

And  a  whisper  is  my  death. 


§  251.     On  a  Shadow  in  a  Glass. 
By  something  form'd,  I  nothing  am. 
Yet  every  thing  that  you  can  name  ; 
In  no  place  have  I  ever  been. 
Yet  ev'ry  where  I  may  be  seen; 
In  all  things  false,  yet  always  true, 
I'm  still  the  same,  but  ever  new.    . 
Lifeless,  life's  perfect  form  1  wear. 
Can  show  a  nObC,  eye,  tongue.,  or  ear, 
Yet  neither  smdl,  see^  taste,  or  htar. 


AH  shapes  and  features  I  can  boast, 
No  flosn,  no  bones,  no  blood — no  ghost; 
All  colours,  w  ithout  i)aint,  put  on. 
And  change  like  the  cameleon. 
Swiftly  I  come  and  enter  there 
Where  not  a  chink  lets  in  the  air  j 
Like  thought,  I'm  in  a  moment  gone. 
Nor  can  1  ever  be  alone ; 
All  things  on  earth  I  imitate 
Faster  than  nature  can  create ; 
Sometimes  imperial  robes  I  wear. 
Anon  in  beggar's  rags  appear  j 
A  giant  uoav,  and  straight  an  elf, 
I'm  ev'ry  one,  but  ne'er  myself; 
Ne'er  sad,  I  mourn  ;  ne'er  glad,  rejoice; 
I  move  my  lips,  but  want  a  voice ; 
I  ne'r  was  born,  nor  e'er  can  die: 
Then  pr'ytliee  tell  me,  what  am  I  ? 


§  252.     On  Timc^ 

Ever  eating,  never  cloying. 
All  devouring,  all  destroyhig ; 
Never  finding  full  repast. 
Till  I  eat  the  world  at  last. 


§  253  i     On  the  Vowels. 

We  are  little  airy  creatures. 
All  of  dlff'rent  voice  and  features; 
One  of  us  in  glass  is  set. 
One  of  us  you'll  find  in  jet; 
Tothcr  yoQ  may  see  in  tin. 
And  the  fourth  a  box  within  ; 
If  the  fifth  you  should  pursue. 
It  can  never  fly  from  you. 


§  254.     On  Snoiv. 

From  heaven  I  fall,  tho'  from  earth  I  begin. 

No  lady  alive  can  shew  such  a  skin. 

I'm  bright  as  an  angel,  and  light  as  a  feather. 

But  heavy  and  dark  when  you  squeeze  me  to- 
gether. 

Tliough  candor  and  truth  in  my  aspect  I  bear. 

Yet  many  poor  creatures  I  help  to  ensnare. 

Though  so  much  of  heaven  appears  in  my 
make, 

ITie  foulest  impressions  I  easily  take. 

My  parent  and  I  produce  one  another ; 

THe  mother  the  daughter,  the  daughter  the 
mother. 


§  255.     On  a  Cannon. 

Begotten,  and  born,  and  dying,  with  noise, 
The  terror  of  women,  and  pleasure  of  boys  ; 
Like  the  fiction  of  poets  concerning  the  wind, 
I'm  chiefly  unruly  when  strongest  confin'd. 
For  silver  and  gold  I  don't  trouble  my  head. 
But  all  I  dcllgUt  in  is  pieces  of  load ; 
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Except  when  I  trade  with  a  ship  or  a  town. 
Why  then  I  make  pieces  of  iron  go  down. 
One  property  more  I  would  have  you  remark. 
No  lady  was  ever  more  fond  of  a  spark ; 
The  moment  I  get  one,  my  soul's  all  afire. 
And  I  roar  out  my  joy,  and  in  transport  expire. 


§  256.  To  Quilca,  a  Countrv-Hoiise  of  Dr.. 
Sheridan f  in  no  very  good  Repair.    1723. 

Let  me  thy  properties  explain  : 
A  rotten  cabin,  dropping  ram; 
Chimneys  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke ; 
Stools,  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads,  broke. 
Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses : 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces ; 
In  vain  we  make  poor  Shelah  *  toil. 
Fire  will  not  roast,  nor  water  boil. . 
Through  all  the  valleys,  hills,  and  plains. 
The  goddess  Want  in  triumph  feigns : 
And  her  chief  officers  of  state. 
Sloth,  Dirt,  and  Theft,  around  her  wait. 


§  257.  The  grand  Question  debaied,  tvhefher 
Hamillons  Bawn  should  he  turned  i?ito  a 
Barrack  or  a  Malt-House.     172(). 

Thus  spoke  to  my  Lady  the  Knight  f  full  of 
care: 
**  Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair: 
This  Hamilton's  Bawn  %  whilst  it  sticks  on  my 

hand, 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land ; 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder, 
For  a  barrack  §  or  malt-house,  we  now  must 
consider. 
**  First  let  me  suppose  I  make  it  a  malt-house, 
Here  I  have  computed  the  profit  will  fall  thus  j 
There's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labor  and  grain, 
I  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remain ; 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  cheer. 
Three  dishes  a  day,  and  three  hogsheads  a  year  : 
With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be 

stored ; 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board, 
And  YOU  and  the  Dean  no  more  shall  combine 
To  stint  me  at  night  to  one  bottle  of  wine  j 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his  hmnor,  permit  you  to  pur- 
loin 
A  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  from  my  sirloin. 
If  I  make  it  a  barrack,  the  crown  is  my  tenant ; 
My  dear,  I  have  ponder'd  again  and  again  on't : 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  halt  my  rent; 
Whatever  they  give  me,  I  must  be  content. 
Or  join  with  the  court  in  every  debate. 
And  rather  than  that  I  would  lose  my  estate." 
Thus   ended  the  Knight.     Thus  began  his 
meek  wife : 
**It  must  and  it  shall  be  a  barrack,  my  life. 
I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus;  no  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  rums  :|| 


With  parsons  what  lady  can  keep  herself  clean  ? 
I'm  all  over  daub'd  when  I  sit  by  the  Dean. 
But  if  you  will  give  us  a  barrack,  my  dear. 
The  Captain,  I'm  sure,  will  always  come  here; 
I  then  snail  not  value  his  Dcanship  a  straw. 
For  the  Captain,  I  warrant,  will  keep  him  in 

a\ve ; 
Or,  should  he  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert. 
Will  tell  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so 

pert; 
That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their 

pray'rs. 
And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  airs." 
Thus  argued  ray  Lady,  but  argued  in  vain ; 
The  Knight  his  opinion  resolv'd  to  maintain. 
But  Hannah,  5[  who  listen'd  to  all  that  was 

past. 
And  could  not  endure  so  vulgar  a  taste. 
As  soon  as  her  Ladyship  call'd  to  be  dress'd. 
Cried,  "Madam,  why  surely  my  master's  possest. 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster !  how  fine  it  will  sound ! 
I'd  rather  the  bawn  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But,  Madam,  I  guess'd  there  would  never  come 

good. 
When. I  saw  him  so  often   with  Darby  and 

Wood**. 
And  now  my  dream's  out;  for  I  was  a-dream'd 
That  I  saw  a  huge  rat — O  dear,  how  I  scream'd  i 
And  after,  methought,  I  had  lost  my  new  shoes ; 
And  Molly  she  said  1  should  hear  some  ill  news. 
* '  Dear  Madam,  had  you  but  the  spirit  to  tease. 
You  might  have  a  barrack  whenever  you  please : 
And,  Madam,  I  always  believ'd  you  so  stout. 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  give  out. 
If  I  had  a  husband  like  nirn,  I  purtesty 
Till  he  gave  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no 

rest; 
And,  rather  than  come  in  the  same  pair  of  sheets 
With  such  a  cross  man,  I  would  lie  in  the 

streets  : 
But,  Madam,  I  beg  you,  contrive  and  invent. 
And  worry  hirn  out  till  he  gives  his  consent. 
Dear  Madani,  whene'er  of  a  barrack  1  think. 
An  I  were  to  be  hang'd,  I  can't  sleep  a  wink: 
For  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  brain, 
I  can*t  get  it  out,  though  I  never  $o  fain. 
I  fancy  already  a  barrack  contriv'd 
At  Hamilton's  Bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arriv'd ; 
Of  this  to  be  sure  Sir  Arthur  has  warning. 
And  waits  on  the  Captain  betimes  the  next 

morning. 
Now  see,  when  they  meet,  how  their  honors 

behave : 

*  Noble  Captain,  your  servant.'' — *  Sir  Arthur, 

your  slave : 
You  honor  me  much.' — *  The  honor  is  mine.' 

*  'Twas  a  sad  rainy  night.' — '  But  the  morning 

is  fine.' 

*  Pray  how  does  my  Lady?' — *My  wife's  at  your 

service.' 

*  I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervas.'— - 


*  The  name  of  an  Irish  seiTant.  -f  Sir  Artliur  .\cheson,  at  whose  seat  this  was  written. 
X  A  large  old  hoase,  two  miles  from  Sir  Arthur's  seut. 

§  Tlie  army  in  Ireland  is  hxiged  in  stronir  buildings  over  the  whole  kingdom,  called  barracks. 
|i  A  rant  word  in  Ireland  for  a  poor  country  clergyman.  ^  iN'Iy  ladj's  waiting-woiuaik 

*  *  Two  of  Sir  Arthur's  maniigers, 
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'  Good  morrow,  good  Captain,  I'll  wait  on  you 
down/ 

*  You  shan't  stir  a  foot.' — *  You'll  think  nie  a 

clown. 
For  all  the  world.  Captain.' — 'Not   half  an 
inch  farther.' 

*  You  must  be  obey'd !' — *  Your  servant.  Sir  Ar- 

thur ! 
My  humble  respects  to  my  Lady  unknown.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  use  my  house  as  your  own.'  " 

•*  Go  bring  me  my  smock,  and  leave  oif  your 

prate. 
Thou  hast  certainly  got  a  cup  in  thy  pate." 

**  Pray,  madam,  be  quiet,  what  was  it  I  said? 
You  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  of  my 

head. 
Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  Captain  will  come 
At  the  head  of  his  troop,  with  trumpet  and 

drum. 
Now,  madam,  observe  how  he  marches  in  state : 
The  man  with  the    kettle-drums   enters    the 

gate; 
Dub,  dub,  adub,  dub.    The  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara,  tantara ;  while  all  the  boys  halloo. 
See  now  comes  the  Captain,  all  daub'd  with  gold 

lace: 
O  la!  the  sweet  gentleman !  look  in  his  facej 
And  see  how  he  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land, 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his 

hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  cretur,  it  prances  and 

rears. 
With  ribbons  In  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears : 
At  last  comes  the  troop,  by  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 
Drawn  up  in  our  court ;  when  the  Captain  cries. 

Stand ! 
Your  Ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen 
(For  sure  1  \i'a.\e.dizendyo\x  out  like  a  queen). 
The  Captain,  to  show  he,  is  proud  of  the  favor. 
Looks  up  to  your  window,  and  cocks  up  his 

beaver  j 
(His  beaver  is  cock'd ;  pray,  madam,  mark  that. 
For  a  Captain  of  horse  never  takes  oif  his  hat. 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle ; 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds 

the  bridle ;) 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air. 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath 

spilt!) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  the 

hilt. 
Your  Ladyship  smiles,  and  thus  you  begin : 

*  Pray,  Captain,  be  pleas'd  to  alight  and  walk  in.' 
The  Captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound. 
And  your   Ladyship  curtsies  half-way  to  the 

ground. 
'Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  come 

to  us: 
I'm  sure  he'll  be  proud  of  the  honor  you  do  us. 
And,  Captain,  you'll  do  us  the  favor  to  stay 
And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day: 
You're  heartily  welcome :  but  as  for  good  cheer. 
You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year; 

*  Dr.  Jinny,  a  clergyman  in  th'j  ne'ghbouxb«od. 


If  1  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest — * 

'  Lord,  madam!  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  jest: 

You  banter  me,  madam.' — *  The  kingdom  must 

griirit,  ^  .        ■ ,  „ 

You  officers,  Captain,  are  so  complaisant!'  " 
**  Hist,  hussy,  I  think  I  hear  somebodv coming." 
**  No,  madam,  'tis  only  Sir  Arthur  a  humming. 
To  shorten  my  tale  (for  1  hate  a  long  story) 
The  Ca])tain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  glory : 
The  Dean  and  the  Doctor  *  have  hunibled  their 

pride. 
For  the  (Captain's  entreated  to  sit  by  your  side ; 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  carve  for 

him  first: 
The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  burst. 
The  servants,  amazed,  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  off"  their  eyes,  as  they  wait  at  the  table  j 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  at  the  Captain  in  all  his  fine  does. 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine-spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  oh  the  Clerg}'  how  glib  his  tongue 

ran : 
And,  *  Madam,'  says  he,  *if  such  dinners  you 

give. 
You'll  ne'er  want  for  parsons  as  long  as  you 

live. 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose: 


But  the  Dt 


welcome  wherever  he  goes. 


G — d~n  me !  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent. 
But,  z — els  !  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  Lent. 
Mister  Curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm  afraid 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her  Ladyship's  maid : 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand 
In  mending  your  cassock,  and  smoothing  your 

band 
(For  the  Dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  a 

ninny. 
That  the  Captain  suppos'd  he  was  curate  to 

Jinny). 
Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown. 
Observe  how  a  Parson  comes  into  a  room ; 
G —  d — n  me !  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom  : 
A  scollard,  when  just  from  his  college  broke 

loose. 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  ho  to  a  goose : 
YouvfNoveds,  and  Blueturks,  and  Omurs,  and 

stuff'. 
By  G — ,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff; 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education. 
The  army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation : 
My  schoolmaster  call'd  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool. 
But  at  cuffs  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school : 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o'  me. 
And  the  puppy  confess'd  he  expected  no  good  o* 

me. 
He  caught  me  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife , 
But  he  maul'd  me,  I  ne'er  was  so  maufd  in  xny 

life: 
>So  I  took  to  the  road ;  and  whjit's  very  odd. 
The  first  man  I  robb'd  was  a  parson,  by  G— . 
Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to 

say. 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  lick  to  this 

day.' — 


f  Ovid*,  Plutarcla,  Horncm. 
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Never  since  1  was  born  <iid  I  hear  so  much  wit ; 
And,  madam,  I  laugh'd  till  I  tliouglit  I  should 

split. 
So  then  you  look'd  scornful,  and  sniftat  the  Dean, 
As  who  should  say.  Now  am  I  Skinny-and-lean  f 
Bat  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips, 
And  the  Doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips." 

Thus  merciless  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  talk, 
Till  she  heard  the  Dean  call,  '*  Will  your  Lady- 
ship walk  ?" 
Her  Ladyship  answers,  **  I'mjust  coming  down :" 
Then  turning  to  Hannah,  and  forcing  a  frown. 
Although  It  w^as  plain  in  her  heart  she  was  glad, 
Cried — "  Hussy  1  why  sure  the  wench  is  gorie 

m^d! 
How  could  all  these  ch  imeras  get  into  your  brains  ? 
Come  hither,  and  take  this  old  gown  for  your 

pains. 
But  theDean,if  this  secret  shoidd  come  to  his  ears, 
Willne^er  have  done  with  his  jibes  and  his  jeers ; 
Foryourlife,nota  wordof  the  matter,  I  charge  ye ; 
Give  me  but  a  barrack,  a  fig  for  the  clergy." 


§  258.  On  the  Death  f>f  Dr.  Swift.  Occa- 
sioned hy  reading  the  Jollotving  Maxim  in 
Jtochefoucault :  **  Datts  F  adversite'  de  nos 
meilleurs  amisy  kous  tronvons  tonjours  qudque 
chose  qui  ne  nous  deplait  pas." 

*'  In  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends  we  always  find  some- 
thing that  doth  not  displease  us." 

As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true :  * 

They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him;  the  fault  is  m  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  hiuuan  breast : 
**  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends. 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us. 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  pleas©  us." 

If  this  perhaps  your  patience  move. 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equals  rais'd  above  our  size. 
W^ho  would  not  at  a  crowded  show 
Stand  high  himself,  keep  others  low? 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you ; 
But  why  should  he  obstruct  my  view? 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post. 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  n\  a  battle  you  should  find 
One,  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind. 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  kill'd,  or  trophy  won : 
Kather  than  thus  be  over-topt. 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt  ? 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout. 
Lies  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  withoui  • 
How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan ! 
How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own  i 

What  poet  would  not  grieve  to  see 
His  brothers  write  as  well  as  hej 
But,  rather  than  they  should  excel. 
Would  v^hh  hi?  riyals  all  in  hell? 


Her  end  when  Emulation  misses. 
She  turns  to  Envy,  stings  and  hisses  : 
Tile  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride. 
Unless  the  odds  be  on  our  side. 
Vain  human  kind!  fantastic  race! 
Thy  various  follies  who  can  trace? 
Self-love,  ambition,  enAy,  pride, 
llieir  empire  in  our  hearts  divide. 
Give  others  riches,  pow'r,  and  station, 
'Tis  all  to  nie  an  usurpation. 
I  have  no  title  to  aspire; 
Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  higher. 
In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line. 
But,  with  a  sigh,  I  wish  it  mine: 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six. 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
I  crj',  "Pox  take  him  and  hi«  will" 
I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  way. 
Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  friend, 
W  ho  dares  to  irony  pretend, 
Which  I  was  born  to  introduce, 
Refin'd  it  first,  and  show'd  its  use. 
St.  John  as  well  as  Pulteney  knows 
That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date. 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  have  mortified  my  prido> 
And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 
If  with  such  talents  heaven  hath  bless'd  *tm. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  em  ? 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  Fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts,  but  never  to  my  friend : 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem ; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote,  when  I 
Must,  by  the  course  of  nature,  die ! 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends 
W' ill  try  to  find  their  private  ends : 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood 
Which  way  my  death  may  do  them  good. 
Yet  thus,  methihks,  1  hear  them  speak  : 
*'  Sec  how  the  Dean  begins  to  break! 
Poor  gentleman,  he  droops  apace  J 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
VV'ill  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memory  decays: 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says: 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind  ; 
Forgets  the  place  wliere  last  he  din'd  ; 
PHes  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er ; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-ot-fashion  wit? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks. 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith  I  he  must  make  his  storici  shorter. 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter : 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found , 

•'  For  poetry  he's  past  his  prime : 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhvme : 
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His  fire  Is  out,  his  wit  decay' d. 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  Muse  a  jade. 
I'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen ; 
"   But  there's  no  talking  to  some  men  1" 
And  then  their  tenderness  appears . 
By  adding  largely  to  my  years  : 
**  He's  older  than-he  would  be  reckon'd. 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  j>int  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach  too  begins  to  fail: 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale  j 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing : 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring !" 
They  hug  themselves,  and  reason  thus : 
•*  It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us  I" 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes. 
And  by  their  feafs  express  their  hopes : 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend. 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend ; 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profess. 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  course. 
And  servants  answer,  "  Worse  and  worse !") 
Would  please  them  better,  than  to  tell 
That,  **  God  be  prais'd,  the  Dean  ii^well." 
Then  he  who  nrophesied  the  best. 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
**  You  know  I  always  fear  d  the  worst. 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first." 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  slipuld  die. 
Than  his  predictions  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretels  I  shall  recover ; 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain ; 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send, 
'  With  hearty  pray'rs  that  I  should  mend  1 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept. 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept; 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
Than  all  the  sniv'lers  round  my  bed. 
^y  goed  companions,  never  fear ; 
For  though  you  may  mistake  a  year. 
Though  your  pro^ostics  run  too  fast. 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 
Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive ! 
"  How  is  the  Dean?  — •*  He's  just  alive." 
Now  the  departine-pray'r  is  read; 
•*  He  hardly  breathes — the  Dean  is  dead  I" 

Before  the  passing-bell  begun, 
llie  news  througii  half  the  town  is  nm : 
**  O  may  we  all  for  death  prepare! 
W^hat  has  he  left  ?  and  who's  his  lieir  ? 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is ; 
'Tis  all  bequeath'd  to  public  uses. 
To  public  uses  1  there's  a  whim  ; 
What  Ifad  the  public  done  for  him  ? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride  ! 
He  gave  it  all — but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation, 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  ? 

Jo  ready  to  do  strangers  good, 
orgettmg  his  own  flesh  and  blood  1" 


Now  Grub-street  wits  are  all  •cmploy'd ; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloy'd : 
Some  parograpli  in  every  paper, 
To  curse  the  Dean,  or  bless  the  Drapier. 

The  Doctors,  tender  of  their  fame. 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
"  We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice. 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  nil'd,  for  aught  appears, 
He  might  have  liv'd  these  twenty  years  j 
For  when  we  open'd  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound." 

From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
'Tis  told  at  court.  "  The  Dean  is  dead." 
And  Lady  Suffolk*,  in  the  spleen. 
Runs  laughing  up  to  tell  the  Queen : 
The  Queen,  so  gracious,  mild,  and  good. 
Cries,  *'  Is  he  gone  ?  'tis  time  he  shou'd. 
He's  dead,  you  say?  then  let  him  rot : 
I'm  glad  the  medalsf  were  forgot. 
I  promis'd  him,  I  own;  but  when? 
I  only  was  the  Princess  then  : 
But  now,  as  consort  of  the  King, 
You  know,  'tis  quite  another  thing." 

Now  Chartres,  at  Sir  Robert's  levee. 
Tells,  with  a  sneer,  the  tidings  h«avy : 
'*  Why,  if  he  died  without  his  shoes," 
Cries  Bob,  **  I'm  sorry  for  the  news. 
O  were  the  wretch  but  living  still, 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will ! 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head. 
Provided  Bolingbroke  were  dead !" 

Now  Curll  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
**  Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  remains  1" 
And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber, 
"  Revis'd  by  Tibbald,  Moore,  and  Gibber-" 
He'll  treat  me  as  he  docs  my  betters. 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters; 
Revive  the  libels  born  to  die. 
Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  I. 
*  Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  lov'd  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day  : 
St.  John  himself  will  scarce  Torbear 
To  bite  hia  pen  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cr\', 
*'  I'm  sorrj- — but  we  all  must  die!" 

Indifference,  clad  in  Wisdom's  guise. 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies  : 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt  ? 
When  vVe  are  lash'd  they  kiss  the  rod, 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year. 
Are  tortur'd  with  suspense  and  fear; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 
When  death  approach'd,  to  stand  between: 
The  screen  rciiiov'd,  their  hearts  are  trembling 
Tiiey  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  learn'd  to  act  their  parts. 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps  : 
**  Tlie  Dean  is  dead :  (pray  what  is  trumps  ?) 


*  Mrs.  Howard,  at  (mc  time  a  favourite  with  the  Dean. 

•f  Which  tlie  Dean  in  vain  expected,  in  return  for  a  small  present  he  had  sent  to  the  Princess. 
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Tlien  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(Ladies,  Til  venture  for  the  vole.) 
Six  Deans,  they  sav,  must  bear  the  pall : 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call). 
IVf  adam,  your  husband  will  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend  r" 
**  No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  niglit : 
My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ill 
If  he  should  fail  at  her  quadrille. 
He  lov'd  the  Dean — -(I  lead  a  heart)—- 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part. 
His  time  was  come :  he  ran  his  race ; 
Wc  hope.he's  in  a  better  place." 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  die  ? 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply : 
One  year  is  past — a  different  scene  I 
No  farther  mention  of  the  Dean ; 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  miss'd 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favorite  of  Apollo? 
Departed — and  his  works  must  follow ; 
!Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goes. 
Inquires  for  Swift  m  verse  and  prose. 
Says  Lintot,  *'  I  have  heard  the  name  ; 
He  died  a  year  ago?" — "  The  same." 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain  : 
**  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck-lane: 
I  sent  them  with  a  load  of  books. 
Last  Monday,  to  the  pastry-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year ! 
I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 
The  Dean  was  famous  in  his  time. 
And  .had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past : 
The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 
I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff; 
But  spick  and  span  I  have  ejiough. 
Pray  do  but  give  me  leave  to  show  'em : 
Here's  Colley  Cibber's  birth-day  poem ; 
This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen. 
By  Stephen  Duck  upon  the  Queen. 
Then  here's  a  letter  finely  penn'd 
Against  the  Craftsman  and  his  friend : 
It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 
On  ministers  is  disaffection. 
Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindication. 
And  Mr.  Henley's  last  oration ; 
The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet : 
Yovir  honor  please  to  buy  a  set  ?  [tion ; 

"  Here's.  Wolston's  tracts,  the  twelfth  edi- 
'Tis  read  by  every  politician  : 
The  country-members,  when  in  town. 
To  all  their  boroughs  send  them  down : 
You  never  met  a  thing  so  smart; 
The  courtiers  have  them  all  by  heart. 
Those  maids  of  honor  who  can  read 
Are  taught  to  use  them  for  tlieir  creed ; 
'I'he  reverend  author's  good  intention 
Hath  been  rewarded  with  a  pension*  : 
He  doth  an  honor  to  his  gown, 
Bv  bravely  running  priestcraft  down : 
jTc  shows,  as  sure  as  God's  in  Glo'ster, 
Thi^t  Mo^es  was  u  grand  impostor; 


That  all  his  miracles  were  cheats, 
Perform'd  as  jugglers  do  their  feats : 
The  church  had  never  such  a  writer ; 
A  shame  he  hath  not  got  a  mitre  1" 

Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose ; 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat : 
And  while  they  toss  my  name  about. 
With  favor  some,  and  some  without. 
One,  quite  indifferent  in  the  cause. 
My  character  impartial  draws : 

*'  The  Dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill  receiv'd  at  court; 
Although,  ironically  grave. 
He,  shamed  the  fool,  and  lash'd  the  knave  ^ 
To  steal  a  hint  wa^ever  known. 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own." 

**  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story : 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory ; 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied. 
Extremely  dull  before  he  died." 

**  Can  we  the  Drapier  then  forget?    ' 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  ? 
'Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  Letters  !" 

**  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betters; 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men. 
Nor  netd  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading. 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot. 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim. 
Court,  city,  camji — all  one  to  him. 
But  why  should  he,  except  he  slobber'd. 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert,  ^ 

W^hose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  pow'r 
To  save,  the  nation  every  hour  ? 
What  scenes  of  evil  he  unravels 
In  satires,  libels,  lying  travels  : 
Not  sparing. his  own  clergy-cloth. 
But  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth  1" 

"  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  Dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein. 
And  seem'd  determin'd  not  to  starve  it^ 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Yet  malice  never  was  his  aim ; 
He  lash'd  the  vice,  but  spar'd  the  namq. 
No  individual  could  resent. 
Where  thousands  equally  were  meant : 
His  satire  points  at  no  defect 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct ; 
For  he  abhorr'd  the  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humor  when  they  jibe. 
He  spared  a  hump  or  crooked  nose. 
Whose  owners  set  not  up  for  beaux  : 
True  genuine  dulness  mov'd  his  pity. 
Unless  it  offer'd  to  be  witty. 
Tiiose  who  their  ignorance  confess'd 
He  ne'er  offended  with  a  jest; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  learn'd  by  rote. 
Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abash'd. 
Must  be  or  ridiculed  or  lash'd. 
If  you  resent  It,  who's  to  blame? 
He  neither  knows  you,  nor  your  name. 


*  VVolston  is  hei-e  confounded  with  Wollaston. 
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Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  ? 
His  friendships,  still  to  few  confin'd. 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind  j 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed. 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed  : 
Where  titles  ^ive  no  right  or  pow'r. 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flow'r. 
He  would  nave  deem'd  it  a  disgrace 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 
On  rural  squires,  that  kingdom's  bane. 
He  vented  oft  his  wrath  in  vain. 

■■    ■  squires  to  market  brought. 

Who  sell  their  souls  and for  nought ; 

The '• go  joyful  back. 

To  rob  the  church,  their  tenants  rack. 

Go  snacks  with justices, 

And  keep  the  peace  to  pick  up  fees  j 
In  ever)' job  to  have  a  share, 
A  gaol  or  turnpike  to  repair; 

And  turn to  public  roads 

Commodious  to  their  own  abodes. 

'*  He  never  thought  an  honor  done  him 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him  j 
Would  ratner  slip  aside,  and" choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes ; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters. 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres; 
He  never  courted  men  in  station  j 
No  persons  held  in  admiration ; 
Of  no  man's  greatness  was  afraid. 
Because  he  sought  for  no  man's  aid. 
Though  trusted  long  in  great  affairs. 
He  gave  himself  no  naughty  airsj 
Without  regarding  private  ends. 
Spent  all  his  credit  for  his  friends  ; 
And  only  chose  the  wise  and  good. 
No  flatterers,  no  allies  in  blood. 
But  succour'd  virtue  in  distress. 
And  seldom  fail'd  of  good  success ; 
As  numbers  in  their  heart  must  own, 
Who,  but  for  him,  had  been  unknown. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum. 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  foUow'd  David's  lesson  just ; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust; 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  soar. 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  pow'r. 
The  Irish  senate  if  you  named. 
With  what  impatience  he  declaim'd ! 
Fair  Liberty  was  all  his  cry. 
For  her  he  stood  prcpar'd  to  die ; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone  ; 
F"or  her  he  oftexpos'd  his  own. 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led, 
Had  set  a  price  ujwn  his  head  : 
iiut  not  a  traitor  could  be  found. 
To  sell  him  for  six  himdred  pound. 

**  Had  he  but  spar'd  his  tongue  and  pen. 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men : 
But  pow'r  was  never  in  his  thought. 
And  wealth  he  valued  not  a  groat : 
Ingratitude  he  often  found. 
And  pitied  those  Avho  meant  the  wound; 
But  kept  the  tenor  of  his  mind. 
To  nierit  well  of  human-kind ; 


Nor  made  a  sacrifice  of  those 
Who  still  were  true,  to  please  his  foes. 
He  labor'd  many  a  fruitless  hour 
To  reconcile  his  friends  in  pow'r; 
Saw  mischief  by  a  faction  brewing. 
While  they  pursued  each  other's  ruin! 
But,  finding  vain  was  all  his  care. 
He  left  the  court  in  mere  despair. 

•*  And,  O!  how  short  are  human  schemes ! 
Here  ended  all  our  golden  dreams. 
What  St.  John's  skill  in  state-affairs. 
What  Ormond's  valour,  Oxford's  cares. 
To  save  their  sinking  country  lent. 
Was  all  destroy'd  by  one  event. 
Too  soon  that  precious  life  was  ended. 
On  which  alone  our  weal  depended  : 
When  up  a  dangerous  faction  starts. 
With  wrath  and  vengeance  in  their  heafu/- 
By  solemn  league  and  cov'nant  bound. 
To  ruin,  slaughter,  and  confound ; 
To  turn  religion  to  a  fable. 
And  make  the  government  a  Babel ; 
Pervert  the  laws,  disgrace  the  gown. 
Corrupt  the  senate,  rob  the  crown.; 
To  sacrifice  Old  England's  glory. 
And  make  her  infamous  in  story. 
When  such  a  tempest  shook  the  land. 
How  could  unguarded  Virtue  stand? 
With  horror,  grief,  despair,  the  Dean 
Beheld  the  dire  destructive  scene ; 
His  friends  in  exile,  or  the  Tower, 
Himself  within  the  frown  of  power ; 
Pursued  by  base  envenom'd  pens. 
Far  to  the  land  of  s — i —  and  fens ; 
A  servile  race  in  folly  nurst. 
Who  truckle  most  when  treated  worst. 

**  By  innocence  and  resolution, 
He  bore  continual  persecution  ; 
While  numbers  to  preferment  rose. 
Whose  merit  was,  to  be  his  foes : 
When  ev'n  his  own  particular  friends. 
Intent  ujx)n  their  private  ends. 
Like  renegadoes  now  he  feels 
Against  him  lifting  up  their  heels. 
The  Dean  did,  by  his  pen,  defeat 
An  infamous,  destructive  cheat ; 
Taught  fools  their  interest  how  to  know. 
And  gave  them  arms  to  ward  the  blow.       ' 
Envy  hath  own' d  it  was  his  doin^,  ' 

To  sav(*  that  hapless  land  from  ruin  ; 
While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood. 
And  reap'd  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 
To  save  them  from  their  evil  fate. 
In  him  was  held  a  crime  of  state. 
A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench. 
Whose  fury  blood  could  never  quench ; 
As  vile  and  profligate  a  villain 
As  modern  Scroggs,  or  old  Tressilian; 
Who  long  all  justice  had  discarded. 
Nor  fear'd  he  God,  nor  man  regarded ; 
Vow'd  on  the  Dean  his  rage  to  vent. 
And  make  him  of  his  zeal  repent. 
But  heaven  his  innocence  detends. 
The  grateful  people  stand  his  friends : 
Not  strains  oi  law,  nor  judge's  frown. 
Nor  topics  brought  to  please  the  crown, 
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Nor  witness  hir'd,  nor  jury  pick'd. 

Prevail  to  bring  him  in  convict. 
**  In  exile,  wiilh  a  steady  heart. 

He  spent  his  hfe's  dechning  part ; 

Wliere  folly/  pride,  and  faction,  sway. 

Remote  from  St.  John,  Pope,  and  Gay."— 
"  Alas,  poor  Dean !  his  only  scope 

Was,  to  be  held  a  misanthrope  5 

This  into  general  odium  drew  him  ; 

"Which  if  he  lik'd,  miich  good  may't  do  him. 

His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes. 

But  discontent  against  the  times  ; 

For  had  we  made  him  timely  offers 

To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers. 

Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down. 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown; 
For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled  : 
I  say  no  more — because  he's  dead. 
What  writings  has  he  left  behind  ?" 

**  I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind : 
A  few  in  verse,  but  most  in  prose." 

**  Some  high-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose  : 
All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times, 
To  palliate  liis  friend  Oxford's  crimes ; 
To  praise  Queen  Anne;  nay  more,  defend  her. 
As  never  favouring  the  Pretender; 
Or  libels  yet  conceal'd  from  sight. 
Against  the  court  to  show  his  spite. 
Perb.aps  hia  Travels,  part  the  third ; 
A  lie  at  evcr\'  second  word — 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear ; 
But  not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear.'* 

**  He  knew  an  hundred  pleasing  stories. 
With  all  the  turns  of  Whigs  and  Tories : 
Was  cheerful  to  his  dying  day. 
An  friends  would  let  him  have  his  way. 
As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those; 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  them. 
But  this  1  know — all  people  bought  them. 
As  with  a  moral  view  desigi.'d 
To  please  and  to  reform  mankind  : 
And,  if  he  often  miss'd  his  aim. 
The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame. 
The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 
He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had, 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad  ; 
T'o  show,  by  one  satiric  touch. 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor, 
I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better : 
And  since  you  dread  no  farther  lashes, 
Methinks  you  may  forgive  l>is  ashes." 


§  259.     The  Author.         Churchill. 

Accurs'd  the  man  whom  fate  ordains,  in  spite. 
And  cruel  parents  teach,  to  read  and  write  1 
What  need  of  letters?    Wh«refore  should  we 

spell? 
Why  write  our  names  ?  A  mark  will  do  as  well. 
JNiuch  are  the  precious  hours  of  youth  mis- 
spent 
In  climbing  Learning's  rugged,  steep  ascent  J 
When  to  theJop  the  bold  advent'rer's  got. 
He  reigns  vain  monarch  o'er  a  barren  spot : 


Whilst,  in  the  vale  of  Ignorance  below. 
Folly  and  vice  to  rank  luxuriance  grow ; 
Honors  and  wealth  pour  in  on  every  side. 
And  proud  preferment  rolls  her  golden  tide. 

O'er  crabbed  authors  life's  gay  prime  to  waste. 
To  cramp  wild  ^^enius  in  the  chams  of  taste ; 
To  bear  the  slavish  drudgery  of  schools. 
And  tamely  stoop  to  ev'ry  pedant's  rules; 
For  seven  long  years  debarr'd  of  lib'ral  easCi 
To  plod  in  college-trammels  to  degrees ; 
Beneath  the  weight  of  solemn  toys  to  groan. 
Sleep  over  books,  and  leave  mankind  unknown ; 
To  praise  each  'senior  blockhead's  threadbare 

tale, 
And  laugh  till  reason  blush,  and  spirits  fail ; 
Manhood  with  vile  submission  to  disgrace. 
And  cap  the  fool  whose  merit  is  his  place ; 
Vice-chancellors    whose    knowledge    is    but 

small. 
And  chancellors  who  nothing  know  at  all; 
III  brook'd  the  gen'rous  spirit,  in  those  dajrs 
When  learning  was  the  certain  road  to  praise. 
When  nobles,  with  a  love  of  science  bless'd, 
Approv'd  in  others  what  themselves  possess'd. 
But  now,    when    Dulness    rears  aloft  her 

throne. 
When  lordly  vassals  her  wide  empire  own ; 
When  Wit,  seduc'd  by  Envy,  starts  aside. 
And  basely  leagues  tvith  Ignorance  and  Pride; 
What  now  should  tempt  us,   by  false  hopci. 

misled. 
Learning's  unfashionable  paths  to  tread ; 
To  bear  those  labors  which  our  fathers  bore. 
That  crown  withheld  which  they  in  triumph 

wore  ? 
When  with  much  pains  this  boasted  learn- 
ing's got, 
'Tis  an  affront  to  those  who  have  it  not. 
In  some  it  causes  hate,  in  others  fear. 
Instructs  our  foes  to  rail,  our  friends  to  sneer. 
With  prudent  haste  the  worldly-minded  fool 
Forgets  the  little  which  he  learn'd  at  school; 
The  elder  brother,  to  vast  fortunes  born. 
Looks  on  all  science  with  an  eye  of  scorn ; 
Dependent  brethren  the  same  features  wear. 
And  yobnger  sons  are  stupid  as  the  heir. 
In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  church  and  state. 
Genius  is  vile,  and  learning  out  of  date. 

Is  this — O  death  to  think  !  is  this  the  land 
W  here  Merit  and  Reward  w  ent  hand  in  hand  ; 
W'hcre  livroes  parent-like  the  Poet  view'd. 
By  whom  they  saw  their  glorious  deeds  renew'd ; 
Where  Poet?,  true  to  honor,  tun'd  their  lays. 
And  bv  their  Patrons  sanctify'd  their  praise? 
Is  this' the  land  where  on  our  Spenser's  tongue, 
Knainour'd  of  his  voice.  Description  hung: 
Wltf're  Jonson  rigid  gravity  beguil'd. 
Whilst  Reason  thro'  her  critic  fences  smil'd; 
Where  Nature  Ust'ning  stood  while  Shakspeare 

play'd. 
And  wonder'd  at  the  work  herself  had  made? 
Is  this  the  land,  where,  mindful  of  her  charge 
And  office  Iiigh,  fair  Freedom  walk'd  at  large  ; 
Where,  finding  in  our  laws  a  sure  defence. 
She  mock'd  at  all  restraints,  but  those  of  Sense ; 
Where,  Health  and  Honor  trooping  by  her  side. 
She  spread  her  sacred  empire  far  arid  wide ; 
^  Pointed 
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Pointed  the  way  AfB'ictlon  to  beguile, 
And  bade  the  face  of  Sorrow  wear  a  smile ; 
Bade  those  who  dare  obey  the  gen'rous  call. 
Enjoy  her  blessings,  which  God  meant  for  all? 
Is  this  the  land,  where,  in  some  tyrant's  reign. 
When  a  weak,  ivicked,  ministerial  train. 
The  tools  of  pow'r,  the  slaves  of  int'rest,  plann'd 
Their    country's  ruin,  and    with  bribes    un- 

miuin'd 
Those  wretches  who,  ordain'd   in   Freedom's 

cause. 
Gave  up  our  liberties,  and  sold  our  laws ;     [go. 
When  Pow'r  was  taught  by  Meanness  where  to 
Nor  dar  d  to  love  the  virtue  of  a  foe  ; 
When,  like  a  leprous  plague,  from  the  foul  head 
To  the  foul  heart  her  sores  Corruption  spread ; 
Her  iron  arm  when  stern  Oppression  rear'd. 
And  Virtue,  from  her  broaa  base  shaken,  fcar'd 
The  scourge  of  Vice ;  when,  impotent  and  vain, 
Poor    Freedom   bow'd    the    neck  to  Slavery's 

chain: — 
Is  this  the  land,  where,  in  those  worst  of  times. 
The  hardy  Poet  rais'd  his  honest  rhymes 
To  dread  rebuke,  and  bade  controlment  speak 
In  guilty  blushes  on  the  villain's  cheek  : 
Bade  Pow'r  turn  pale,  kept  mighty  rogues  in  awe, 
And  made  them  fear  the  Muse,  who  fear'd  not 

Law  ? 
How  do  1  laugh  when  men  of  narrow  souls. 
Whom  folly  guides  and  prejudice  controls  j 
Who  one  dvdl  drowsy  track  of  business  trod. 
Worship   their  Mammon,    and   neglect  their 

God; 
Who,  breathing  by  one  musty  set  of  rules. 
Dote  from  the  birth,  and  are  by  system  fools  ; 
Who,  forriTd  to  dulness  from  their  very  youth. 
Lies  of  the  day  prefer  to  Gospel  truth; 
0  Pick  up  their  fittle  knowledge  from  Reviews, 
And  lay  out  all  their  stock  of  faith  in  news : 
How  do  I  laiigh,  when  creatures  form'd  like 

these,  [pleiise. 

Whom  Reason  scorns,  and  1  should  blush  to 
liail  at  all  lib'ral  arts,  deem  verse  a  crime. 
And  hold  not  Truth  as  Truth  if  told  in  rhyme! 
How  do  I  laugh,  when  Publius,  hoary  grown 
i.       In  zeal  for  Scotland's  welfare  and  his  own, 
W^f    By  ^low  degrees,  and  course  of  office,  drawn 
*''      In  mood  aiid  figure  at  the  helm  to  yawn  ; 

Too  mean  (the  worst  of  curses  Heav'n  can  send) 
To  have  9.  foe,  too  nroud  to  have  a  frieijd. 
Erring  by  form,  which  blockheads  sacred  hold. 
Ne'er  making  new  faults,  and  ne'er  mending 

old; 
Rebukes  my  spirit,  bids  the  daring  Muse 
Subjects  more  equal  to  her  weakness  choose ; 
Bids  her  frequent  the  haunts  of  humble  swains. 
Nor  dare  to  traffic  in  ambitious  strains ; 
Bids  her,  indulging  the  poetic  whim 
la  quaint-wrought  ode,  or  sonnet  pertly  trim. 
Along   the  church-way  path  complain  with 

Gray, 
Or  dance  with  Mason  on  the  first  of  May ! 
**  All  sacred  is  the  name  and  power  of  Kings; 
And  States  and  Siatesmeri  are  those  mighty 

things. 
Which,  howsoe'er  theyout  of  course  may  roll. 
Were  never  made  for  Poets  to  control. " 


Peace,  peace,  th»u  dotard !  nor  thus  vilely  deem 
Of  sacred  numbers,  and  their  pow'r  blaspheme  j 
I  tell  thee,  wretch,  search  all  creation  round. 
In  earth,  in  heav'n,  no  subject  can  be  found 
(Our  God  alone  except) ,  above  whose  weight 
The  Poet  cannot  rise,  and  hold  his  state. 
The  blessed  Saints  abo\-e  in  numbers  speak 
The  praise  of  God,  though  there  all  praise  is 

weak ; 
In  n\imbers  here  below  the  Bard  shall  teach 
Virtue  to  soar. beyond  the  villain's  reach; 
Shall  tear  his  lab' ring  lungs,  strain  his  hoarse 

throat. 
And  raise  his  voice  beyond  the  trumpet's  note, 
Shoidd  an  afflicted  country,  aw'd  by  men 
Of  slavish  principles,  demand  his  pen. 
This  is  a  great,  a  glorious  point  oi  view. 
Fit  for  an  English  Poet  to  pursue. 
Undaunted  to  pursue,  though  in  return 
His  writings  by  the  common  hangman  burn. 

How  do  I  laugh  when  men,  by  fortune  plac'd 
Above  their  betters,  and  by  rank  disgrac'd; 
Who  found  their  pride  on  titles  which  they 

stain. 
And,  mean  themselves,  are  of  their  fathers  vain; 
Wiio  would  a  bill  of  j)rivilege  prefer. 
And  treat  a  Poet  like  a  creditor ; 
The  gen'rous  ardor  of  the  Muse  condemn. 
And  curse  the  storm  they  know  must  break  on 

them! 
**  What,  shall  a  reptile  Bard,  a  wretch  un- 
known. 
Without  one  badge  of  merit  but  his  own. 
Great  Nobles  lash,  and  Lords  likecommon  men 
Smart  from  the  vengeance  of  a  scribbler's  pen  ?" 
What's  in  the  (name  of  Lord,  that  I  should 

fear 
To  bring  their  vices  to  the  public  ear  ? 
Flows  not  the  honest  blood  of  humble  swains 
Quick  as   the  tide  which  swells  a  monarch's 

veins  ? 
Monarch*,  wlio  wcaltli  and  titles  can  bestow. 
Cannot  make  virtues  in  succession  flow. 
Wouldst   thou,   proud   man,    be  safely  plac'd 

above 
The  censure  of  the  Muse,  deserve  her  love  ; 
Act  as  thy  birth  demands,  as  nobles  ought; 
Look  back,  and,  by  thy  worthy  father  taught. 
Who  earn'd  those  honors  thou  wcFt  born  to 

wear. 
Follow  his  steps,  and  be  his  virtue's  heir. 
But  if,  regardless  of  the  road  to  Fame, 
You  start  aside,  and  tread  the  oaths  of  Shame; 
If  such  thy  life,  that,  should  thy  sire  arise. 
The  sight  of  such  a  son  would  blast  his  eyes'; 
VV^ould  make  him  curse  the  hour  which  gave 

thee  birth ;  ^  _  [earth. 

Would  drive  him,  shudd'ring,  from  the  face  of 
Once  more,  with  shame  and  sorrow,  'mongst 

the  dead, 
In  endless  ni^ht  to  hide  his  rev'rend  head ; 
If  such  thy  life,  though  king  hath  made  thee 

more 
Than  ever  king  a  scoundrel  made  before; 
Nay,  to  allow  thy  pride  a  deeper  spring, 
Though  God  in  vengeance  had  made  thcc  a 

king } 
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Taking  on  Virtue  s  wing  her  darins  flight, 
Tlie  Muse  should  drag  thee  trembling  to  the 

light. 
Probe  thy  foul  wounds,  and  lay  thy  bosom  bare 
To  the  keen  question  of  the  searching  air. 

Gods !  with  what  pride  I  see  the  titled  slave. 
Who  smarts  beneath  the  stroke  which  Satire 

g,ave, 
Aiming  at  ease,  and  with  dishonest  art 
Strivino;to  hide  the  feelings  of  his  heart! 
How  ffo  I  laugh,  when,  with  affected  air, 
(Scarce  able,  through  despite,  to  keep  his  chair. 
Whilst  on  his  trembling  lip  pale  anger  speaks. 
And  the  chafed   blood  flies  mounting  to  his 

cheeks)  [cures 

He  talks  of  ''Conscience,  which  good  men  se- 
From  all  those  evil  moments  guilt  endures,** 
And  seems  to  laugh  at  those  who  pay  regard 
To  the  wild  ravings  of  a  frantic  bard ! 
**  Satire,  whilst  envy  and  ill  humor  sway 
The  mind  of  man,  must  always  make  her  way; 
Nor  to  a  bosom  with  discretion  fraught 
I^.  all  her  malice  worth  a  single  thought : 
The  Wise  have  not  the  will,  nor  Fools  the 

pow'r. 
To  stop  her  headstrong  course:  withm the  hour. 
Left  to  herself,  she  dies;  opposing  strife 
Gives  her  fresh  vigor,  and  prolongs  her  life. 
AH  things  her  prey,  and  every  man  her  aim, 
I  can  no  patent  for  exemption  claim; 
Nor  would  I  wish  to  stop  that  harmless  dart 
Which  plays  around,  but  cannot  wound,  my 

heart: 
Though  pointed  at  myself,  be  Satire  free; 
To  her  'tis  pleasure,  and  no  pain  to  me." 
Dissembling  wretch!  hence    to    the    Stoic 

school, 
And  there  amongst  thy  brethren  play  the  fool ; 
There  unrebuk'd,   these  wild,   vairi  doctrines 

preach : 
Lives  there  a  man,  whom  Satire  cannpt  reach? 
Lives  there  a  man,  who  calmly  can  stand  by. 
And  see  his  conscience  ripp'd,  with  steady  eye? 
When  Satire  flies  abroad  on  Falsehood's  wing. 
Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  sting; 
But  when  to  Truth  allied,  the  wound  she  gives 
Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives. 
When  in  the  tomb  thv  pamper'd  flesh  shall  rot. 
And  e'en  by  friends  thy  mem'ry  be  forgot. 
Still  shah  thou  live,  recorded  for  thy  crimes. 
Live  in  her  page,  and  stink  to  after-times. 
Hast  thou  nq  feeling  yet?  Come,  throw  off 

pride. 
And  own  those  passiorjs  which  thou  shalt  not 

hide. 
S— — ,  who,  from  the  momeiit  of  his  birth. 
Made  human  nature  a  reproach  on  earth; 
Who  never  dar'd,  nor  wish'd,  behind  to  stay. 
When  Folly,  Vice,  and  Meanness,  led  the  way  ; 
Would  blush,  should  he  be  told,  by  Truth  and 

Wit, 
Those  actions  which  he  blnsh'd  not  to  commit: 
Men  the  most  infamous  are  fond  of  fame; 
And  those  who  fear  not  guilt,  yet  start  at  shame. 

IJut  whither  runs  my  zeal,  whose  rapid  force. 
Turning  the  brain,  bears  Reason  from  her  course ; 


Carries  me  back  to  times,  when  poets,  bless'd 
With  courage,  graced  the  science  they  profess'd ; 
When  they,  in  honor  rooted,  firmly  stood. 
The  bad  to  punish,  and  reward  the  good  ; 
When,  to  a  flame  by  Public  Virtue  wrought. 
The  foes  of  Freedom  they  to  justice  brought. 
And  dar'd  expose  those  slaves,  who  dar'd  sup- 
port 
A  tyrant  plan,  and  call'd  themselves  a  Court? 
Ah!  what  are  Poets  now?  As  slavish  those 
Who  deal  in  verse,  as  those  who  deal  in  prose. 
Is  there  an  author,  search  the  kingdom  round. 
In  whom  true  worth  and  real  spirit's  found  ? 
The  slaves  of  booksellers,  or  (doom'd  by  fate 
To  baser  chains)  vile  pensioners  of  State ; 
Some,  dead  to  shame,  and  of  those  shackles 

proud 
Which  Honor  scorns,  for  slavery  roar  loud ; 
Others,  half-palsied  only,  mutes  become. 
And  what  makes  Smollett  write  makes  Johnson 
dumb.  [eye 

Why  turns  yon  villain  pale?  why  bends  His 
Inward,  abash'd,  whe,n  Murphy  passes  by? 
Dost  thou  sage  Murphy  for  a  blockhead  take. 
Who  wages  war  with  Vice  for  Virtue's  sake?  ' 
No,  no — -like  other  worldlings,  you  will  find 
He  shifts  his  sails,  and  catches  ev'ry  wind. 
His  soul  the  shock  of  int'rest  can't  endure ; 
Give  him  a  pension  then,  and  sin  secure. 

With   laurel' d  wreaths  the  flatt'rer's  brows^ 
adorn. 
Bid  Virtue  crouch,  bid  Vice  exalt  her  horn. 
Bid  Cowards  thrive,  put  Honesty  to  flight. 
Murphy  shall  prove,  or  try  to  prove,  it  right. 
Try,  thou  State-Juggler,  ev'ry  paltry  art. 
Ransack  the  inmost  closet  oi  my  heart. 
Swear  thou'rt  my  friend ;  by  that  base  oath  make 

way 
Into  my  breast,  and  flatter  to  betray  : 
Or,   if   those    tricks  are  vain ;    if  wholesome 

doubt 
Detects  the  frauds  and  points  the  villain  out; 
Bribe  those  who  daily  at  my  board  are  fed. 
And  make  them  take  my  life  who  eat  my  bread; 
On  authors  for  defence,  for  praise,  depend ; 
Pay  him  but  well,  and  Murphy  is  thy  friend. 
He,  he  §hall  ready  stand  with  venal  rhymes. 
To  varnish  guilt  and  consecrate  thy  crimes. 
To  make  corruption  in  false  colors  shine. 
And  damn  his  own  good  name  to  rescue  thine. 
But  if  thy  niggard  hands  their  gifts  withhold, 
And  Vice  no  longer  rains  down  show'rs  of  gold. 
Expect  no  mercy;  facts,  well  grounded,  teachj^ 
Murphy,  if  not  rewarded,  willimpeach. 
What  tho'  each  man  of  nice  and  juster  thought. 
Shunning  his  steps,  decrees,  by  Honor  taught. 
He  ne'er  can  be  a  friend  who  stoops  so  low 
To  be  the  base  betrayer  of  a  foe? 
What  tho',  Avith  thine  together  link'd,his  name 
Must  be  with  thine  transmitted  down  to  shame? 
To  ev'ry  manly  feeling  callous  grown. 
Rather  than  not  blast  thine,  he'll  blast  his  own. 

To  ope  ^he  fountain  whence  Sedition  springs, 
7^0  slander  Government,  and  libel  Kings; 
With  Freedom's  name  to  serve  a  present  hour,. 
Though  born  and  bred  to  arbitrary  pow'r ; 

To 
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To  talk  of  William  with  insidious  art. 
Whilst  a  vile  Stuart's  lurking  in  his  heart ; 
And,   whilst  mean  Envy  rears  her  loathsome 

head, 
Flatt'ring  the  living,  to  abuse  the  dead ; 
Where  isShebbeare?  O,  let  not  foul  Reproach, 
Travelling  hither  in  a  city-coach. 
The  pill'ry  dare  to  name;  the  whole  intent 
Of  that  parade  was  fame,  not  punishmiint ; 
And  that  old  staunch  Whig  JBeardmore,  stand- 
ing by. 
Can  in  full  court  give  that  report  the  lie. 
With  rude  unnat'ral  jargon  to  support. 
Half  Scotch,  half  English,  a  declining  Court; 
To  make  most  glaring  contraries  unite,  ^ 

And  prove,  beyond  dispute,  that  black  is  white ; 
To  make  firm  Honor  tamely  league  with  Shame, 
Make  Vice  and  Virtue  differ  but  in  name ; 
To  prove  that  chains  and  freedom  are  but  one. 
That  to  be  sav'd  must  mean  to  be  undone, ' 
Is  there  not  Guthrie  ?  Who,  like  him,  can  call 
All  opposites  to  proof,  and  conquer  all  ? 
He  calls  forth  living  walers  from  the  rock  j 
He  calls  forth  children  from  the  barren  stock; 
He,  far  beyond  the  springs  of  Nature  led. 
Makes  women  bring  forth  after  they  are  dead ; 
He,  on  a  curious,  new,  and  happy  plan. 
In  wedlock's  sacred  bands  joins  man  to  man ; 
And,  to  complete  the  whole,  most  strange  but 

true. 
By  some  rare  magic  makes  them  fruitful  too ; 
Whilst  from  their  loins,  in  the  due  course  of 

years. 
Flows   the    rich  blood  of  Guthrie's  English 
Peers. 
Dost   thou  contrive  some  blacker  deed  of 
shame. 
Something  which  Nature  shudders  but  to  name. 
Something  which  makes  the  soul  of  man  retreat. 
And  the  hfe-blood  run  backward  to  her  seat; 
Dost  thou  contrive,  for  some  base  private  end| 
Some  selfish  view,  to  hang  a  trusting  friend. 
To  lure  him  on,  e'en  to  his  parting  breath. 
And  promise  life  to  work  him  surer  death  ; 
Grown  old  in  villany,  and  dead  to  grace. 
Hell  in  his  heart,  arad  Tyburn  in  his  face. 
Behold  a  Parson  at  thy  elbow  stands. 
Louring  damnation,  and  with  open  hands, 
Ilil)e  to  betray  his  Saviour  for  reward. 
The  atheist  Chaplain  of  an  atheist  Lord ! 

Bred  to  the  Church,  and  for  the  gown  de- 
creed 
Ere  it  was  known  that  I  should  learn  to  read ; 
(Tho'  that  was  nothing,  formy  friends  who  knew 
What  mighty  Dulness  of  itself  could  do. 
Never  design'd  me  for  a  working  Priest, 
But  hop'd  1  should  have  been  a  Dean  at  least;) 
C'ondemn'd  (like  many  more,  and  worthier  men, 
To  whom  I  pledge  the  service  of  my  pen), 
Condemn'd  (whilst  proud  and  pamper'd  Sons 

of  I^wn, 
Cramm'd  to  the  throat,  in  lazy  plenty  yawn) 
In  pomp  of  rev' rend  be^'ry  to  appear, 
T(^  pray  and  starve  on  forty  pountls  a  year  ; 
My  friends,  who  never  felt  the  galling  load. 
Lament  that  I  forsook  the packhorse- road; 


Whilst  Virtue  to  my  conduct  witness  bears. 
In  throwing  off  that  gown  which  Francis  wear*. 
What  creature's  that,  so  very  pert  and  prim ; 
So  very  full  of  foppery  and  whim ; 
So  gentle,  yet  so  brisk  ;  so  wondrous  sweet. 
So  fit  to  prattle  at  a  lady's  feet ; 
Who  looks  as  he  the  Lord's  rich  vineyard  trod. 
And  by  his  garb  appears  a  man  of  God  ? 
Trust  not  to  looks,  nor  credit  outward  show ; 
The  villain  lurks  beneath  the  cassock'd  Beau ; 
That's  an  Informer ;  what  avails  the  name  ? 
Suffice  it,  that  the  wretch  from  Sodom  came. 

His  tongue  is  deadly — from  his  presence  run. 
Unless  thy  rage  would  wish  to  be  imdonc. 
No  ties  can  hold  him,  no  affection  bind. 
And  Fear  alone  restrains  his  coward  mind. 
Free  him  from  that,  no  monster  is  so  fell. 
Nor  is  so  sure  a  blood-hound  found  in  hell. 
His  silken  smiles,  his  hypecritie  air. 
His  meek  demeanor,  plausible  and  fair. 
Are  only  worn  to  pave  Fraud's  easier  way. 
And  make  guU'd  Virtue  fall  a  surer  prey. 
Attend  his  church — his  plan  of  doctrine  view. 
The  Preacher  is  a  Christian,  dull  but  true : 
But  when  the  hallow'd  hour  of  preaching's  o'er. 
The  plan  of  doctrine's  never  thought  of  more  ; 
Christ  is  laid  by,  nedected  on  the  shelf. 
And  the  vile  priest  is  Gospel  to  himself. 

By  Cleland  tutor'd,  and  with  Blacow  bred, 
(Blacow,  whom,  by  a  brave  resentment  led, 
Oxford,  if  Oxford  had  not  sunk  in  fame. 
Ere  this  had  damn'd  to  everlasting  shame) 
Their  steps   he  follows,  and  their  crimes  par- 
takes. 
To  Virtue  lost,  to  Vice  alone  he  wakes ; 
Most  lusciously  declaims  'gainst  luscious  themes. 
And,  whilst  he  rails  at  blasphemy,  blasphemes. 

Are  these  the  arts  which  Policy  supplies  ? 
Are  these  the  steps  by  which  grave  Churchmen 

rise  ? 
Forbid  it  Heav'n !  or,  should  It  turn  out  so. 
Let  me,  and  mine,  continue  mean  and  low  : 
Such  be  their  arts  whom  Interest  controls ; 
Kidgell  and  I  have  free  and  honest  souls : 
We  scorn  preferment  which  is  gain'd  by  Sin, 
And  will,  though  poor  without,  have  peace 
within. 


§  260.  A  poor  Woman  attending  in  the  Field 
of  Battle  sees  her  only  Son  slain,  and  ex- 
presses her  Feelings  in  the  following  LameH' 
tat  ion. 

Nameless  sons  of  want  and  sorrow. 
Few  and  evil  were  your  days  ; 

To-day  the  cowslip  buds,  to-morrow 
Low  the  scythe  the  cowslip  lays ! 

Men  and  brethren  still  I  hail  ye. 
Though  in  hostile  bands  ye  be ; 

Men  and  brethren,  I  bewail  yc 
W^ith  a  tear  of.sympathyl 

Yes,  ye  all  were  born  of  woman, 
Suck'd  a  tender  mother's  breast* 

Hark  !  she  cries,  O  1  sword  inhuman. 
Spare  my  child !  I'm  sore  distrcst. 
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Me !  me! — kill  me!  me,  who  bore  him ! 

Spare  the  babe  this  bosom  fed ! 
Riithans  from  my  cottage  tore  him. 

Where  he  carnd  my  daily  bread. 
Warrior,  here,  with  la^e  imfeeling^ 

Here  Ix'hold  my  white  breast  bare ; 
Dye  it  red,  and  plunge  your  steel  in. 

But  my  child,  poor  stripling,  spare. 

My  ag;e's  solace ! — for  his  father 

Ferish'd  in  the  bloody  field ; 
A  babe  he  left  me,  which  I'd  rather 

Than  the  gold  the  Indies  yield. 
Pledge  of  his  love; — and  I  did  dearly 

Love  tlie  father,  in  the  child ; 
Slay  us  both,  I  beg  sincerely ; 

On  us  both  the  earth  be  pil'd. 
They  sink ;  but  lo!  a  wond'rous  vision. 

Cloud-clad  ghosts  unnumber'd  rise; 
Pale  wan  looks,  that  speak  contrition ; 

Blood-stairi'd  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes, 
INI  ore  in  number  than  the  ocean 
.  Rolls  the  pebbles  on  its  shore. 
See  they  come !  and  lo  1  a  motion 

From  a  hand  all  red  with  gore  I 
**  Listen,  listen,  sons  of  sorrow. 

Few  and  evil  were  your  day? ; 
To-day  the  cowslip  buds,  to-morrow 

Low  the  scythe  the  cowslip  lays. 
We,  like  you,  O !  heed  our  ^varning, 

Warriors  were,  all  bly the  and  gay ; 
But  we  fell  in  life  s  bright  morning. 

Ere  we  knew  the  joys  of  day. 

Sons  of  men,  all  doom'd  to  trouble. 

Travelling  quickly  to  the  grave. 
Sheath  the  sword,  for  fame's  a  bubble; 

Live  to  bless,  O  live  to  save ! 
Life  to  be  enjoy 'd  was  given : 

Such  the  will  of  him  above  j 
Live  and  love,  make  earth  a  heaven, 

God  made  men  to  live  and  love ! 
Hark !  the  skies  with  music  ringing. 

Silver  soimds  the  concave  fill  j 
Angels'  voices  sweetly  singing, 

*'  peace  on  Earth,  to  men  good-will." 


§  261.  Written  on  Occasion  of  a  Ball,  in  tchich 
the  Ladies  agreed  to  dress  in  Silks,  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  the  Spitalfields  ManU' 
facturers. 

Weave  tlic  web  of  brightest  blue. 

Azure  as  its  native  sky ; 
Flow'rets  add  of  ev'ry  hue, 

'Tis  the  vest  of  Charity. 

Rich  the  tissue  of  the  loom, 

Glossy  gleams  the  artist's  dye  j 
Yet  the  mantle  shall  assume 

Brighter  tints  from  C'harityw 

Youth  and  beauty,  lo !  advance. 

Light  and  gay  as  Love  can  be. 
Nimbly  tripping  ill  the  dance,> 

Clad  iii  robe?  of  Charity, 


Babes  and  mothers  lift  the  he^. 

Silk-clad  trains  of  nymphs  to  sec ; 
Beauty  deals  them  daily  bread, 

Deck'd  in  silks  of  Charity. 
Shiv'ring  with  the  winter's  wind. 

Age,  disease,  and  infancy. 
In  warm  wool  their  cold  limbs  bind ; 

Silk's  the  dress  of  Charity. 
Lovely  ladies  at  the  ball. 

Lovelier  still  if  that  can  be, 
Rob'd  in  silk,  in  Pleasure's  hall. 

Dance  the  dance  of  Charity. 


§  262.     On  the  late  Queen  ofFranct, 
If  thy  breast  soft  pity  knows, 

O  !  drop  a  tear  with  me  ; 
Feel  for  the  unexampled  woes 

Of  widow'd  royalty. 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen  from  a  throne  ? 

Lo!  beauty, grandeur,  power; 
Hark !  'tis  a  queen  8,  a  mother's  moan. 

From  yonder  dismal  tower. 
I  hear  her  say,  or  seem  to  say, 

**  Ye  who  listen  to  my  story. 
Learn  how  transient  beauty's  day. 

How  unstable  human  glory. 

And  when  ye  hear  that  I  was  frail, 

O !  think  what  now  I  bear : 
Heed  not  the  page  of  scandal's  tale. 

But  blot  it  with  a  tear." 


§  263.     Versesy  hj  Dr.  GlykK'. 

Tkasb  me  no  more,  nor  think  I  care 

Though  monarchs  bow  at  Kitty's  shrine. 
Or  powder'd  coxcombs  woo  the  fair. 

Since  Kitty  is  no  longer  mine. 
Indifferent 'tis  alike  to  me. 

If  my  favorite  dove  be  stole. 
Whether  its  dainty  feathers  be 

Pluck'd  by  the  eagle  or  the  owl. 

If  not  for  me  its  blushing  lips 
The  rose-bud  opens,  what  care  I 

Who  the  od'rous  liquid  sips ; 
The  king  of  bees,  or  butterfly  ? 

Like  me,  the  Indians  of  Peru, 

Rich  in  mines  of  golden  ore. 
Dejected,  see  the  merchant's  crew 

Transport  it  to  a  foreign  shore. 
Seeks  the  slave  despoil'd,  to  know. 

Whether  his  gold  in  shape  of  lace 
Shine  on  the  coat  of  birth-day  beau. 

Or  wear  the  stamp  of  George's  face  ? 


§  264.  Hohe?ilinden'j  the  Scene  of  a  dreadful 
Engagement  between  the  French  and  Impe- 
rialists,  in  which  the  former  conquered.  By 
T.  Campbell,  Esq. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow; 

And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly ; 

But 
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But  Linden  show'd  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death,  to  light 
The  darkness  of  the  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  array'd, 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade. 
And  furious  every  charger  neigh'd 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry : 

Then  shook  the  hills  by  thunder  riven; 
Then  flew  the  steed  to  battle  driven ; 
And  rolling  like  the  bolts  of  heaven. 
Far  flash'd  their  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  their  fires  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  heights  of  crimson'd  snow ; 
And  blopdier  still  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly. 

The  combat  deepens !  on,  ye  br;^ve. 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave>  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry, 

'Tis  morn ; — but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  j)ierce  the  war-clouds  rolling  dun. 
Where  fiery  Frank  and  furious  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulphury  canopy. 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ; 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet  j 
And  every  sod  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


§  265,    A  British  JVar-Song. 

Quit  the  plough,  fhe  loom,  the  mine; 
Quit  the  joys  the  neart  entwine ! 
Join  our  brothers  on  the  brine ; 

Arm,  ye  brave,— or  slavery  I 

Peace,  so  lov'd,  away  is  fled ; 

M^ar  shall  leave  his  iron  bed ; 

To  your  arms,  avengers  dread  I 

Strike,  oh  strike  at  tyranny. 

For  our  homes,  our  all,  our  name ! 
Blast  again  the  tyrant's  aim ; 
Britain  s  wrongs  swift  vengeance  claim ; 
Rush  to  arms— or  slavery. 

I^!  the  shades  of  Britons  proud! 
Hear  them  in  j^on  flitting  cloud ! 
'*  Freedom,  children,  or  a  shroud," 
Chuse  with  British  slavery. 

Heroes  of  the  sea,  the  shore, 

8uit  your  laurell'd  rest  once  more  j 
readly  rouse  the  battle's  roar. 
Vengeance  hurl  on  tyranny ! 


§  266.  The  Lotos  of  Egypt ;  a  Poem. 
Rev.  T.  Maurice. 


Bi/  the 


Emblem  sublime  of  that  primordial  power. 
That  brooded  o'er  the  vast  chaotic  wave. 

Accept  my  duteous  homage,  holy  flower. 
As  in  thy  favorite  flood  my  limbs  I  luve. 


From  ^thionia's  lofty  mountains  roH'd, 

Where  Nile's  proud  stream  through  gladdened 
Eg>'pt  pours. 

In  raptur'd  strains  thy  praise  was  hvmn'd  of  old. 
And  still  resounds  on  Ganges'  faithful  shores ! 

Within  thy  beauteous  coral's  full-blown  bell 
Long  since  the  immortals  fix'd  their  fond 
abode; 

There  day's  bright  source,  Osiris,  lov'd  to  dwell. 
While  by  his  side  enamour'd  Isis  glow'd. 

Hence,  not  unconscious,  to  his  orient  beam 
At  dawn's  first  blush  thy  radiant  petals  spread, 

Drink  deep  the  eff'ulgence  of  the  solar  stream. 
And,  as  he  mounts,  still   brighter   glories 
shed. 

When  at  the  noon-tide  height  his  fervid  rays 
In  a  bright  deluge  burst  on  Cairo's  spires, 

W^ith  what  new  lustre  then  thy  beauties  blaze. 
Full  of  the  God,  and  radiant  with  his  fires! 

Brilliant  thyself,  in  store  of  dazzling  white 
Thy  sister-plants  more  gaudy  robes  unfold ; 

This  flames  ip  purple — that,  intensely  bright. 
Amid  th'  illumin  d  waters  hums  in  gold. 

To  brave  the  tropic's  fiery  beam  is  thine. 
Till  in  the  distant  west  his  splendors  fade; 

Then  too  thy  beauty  and  thy  fire  decline. 
With  morn  to  rise  in  lovelier  charms  array'd. 

Thus  from  Arabia  borne,  on  golden  win^. 
The  Phoenix  on  the  sun's  bright  altar  dies; 

But  from  his  flaming  bed,  refulgent,  springs. 
And  cleaves,  with  bolder  plume,  the  sapphire 

skies. 

What  mystic  treasures  in  thy  form  conccal'd 
Perpetual  transport  to  the  sage  supply ; 

Where  Nature,  in  her  deep  designs  rcveal'd. 
Awes  wondering  man,  and  charms  th'  ex- 
ploring eye ! 

In  thy  prolific  aip  and  fertile  seeds. 

Are  traced  her  grand  regenerative  pow^ers ; 
Life  springing  warm  from  loath'd  putrescence 
breeds. 
And  lovelier  germs  shoot  forth  and  brighter 
flowers. 

Nor  food  to  the  enllghten'd  mind  alone. 
Substantial  nutriment  thy  root  bestow'd  ; 

In  famine's  vulture-fangs  did  Egypt  groan. 
From.  thy.  rich  bounteous  horn  abundance 
flow'd. 

Hence  the  immortal  race  in  Thebes  rever'd, 
Thy  praise  the  theme  of  endless  rapture  made. 

Thy  image  on  a  hundred  columns  rear'd. 

And  veil'd  their  altars  with  thine  hallow'd 
shade. 

But  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Afric  borne. 
Thy  honors  flourish'd  'mid  Thibetian  snows  j 

Thy  flowers  the  Lama's  gilded  shrine  adorn. 
And  Boodh  and  Bramah  on  thy  stalk  repose. 

Where'er  fair  Science  dawn'd  on  Asia's  shore. 
Where'er  her  hallow'd  voice  Devotion  rais'd. 

We  see  thee  graven  on  the  ^Iden  ore. 
And  on  u  thousand  sparkling  gems  cmblaz'd. 

Child 
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Child  of  the  sun,  why  droops  thy  withering  head. 
While  high  in  Leo  flames  thy  radiant  sire  ? 

With  Egypt's  glory  is  thy  glory  fled. 

And  witn  her  genius  quencli'd  thy  native  fire? 

For,  direr  than  her  desert's  burning  wind, 

Gaul's  furious  legions  sweep  yon  ravaged  vale ; 
Death  stalks  before,  grim  Famine  howls  behind. 

And  screams  of  horror  load  the  tainted  gale. 
Nile's  crimson'd  waves  with  blood  polluted  roll ; 

Her  groves,  her  fanes,  devour  ing  fire  consumes; 
But  mark,  slow-rising  near  the  distant  pole, 

A  sudden  splendor  all  her  shores  illumes. 

Fatal  to  Gaul,  'tis  Britain's  rising  star. 

That  in  the  south  the  bright  ascendant  gains. 

Resplendent  as  her  Sirius  shines  from  far. 
And  with  new  fervors  fires  the  Libyan  plains. 

A  race  as  Egypt's  ancient  warriors  brave. 
For  her  insulted  sons  indignant  glows; 

Defies  the  tropic  storm,  the  faithless  wave. 
And  hurls  destruction  on  their  haughty  foes. 

Exulting  to  his  source  old  Nilus  hears 

The  deep'ning  thunders  of  the  British  line : 

Again  its  lovely  head  the  Lotos  rears. 
Again  the  fields  in  rainbow  glories  shine. 

Still  wider,  beauteous  plant !  th)^  Jeaves  extend. 

Nor  dread  the  eye  of  an  admiring  muse ; 
In  imion  with  the  rising  song  ascend. 

Spread  all  thy  charms,  and  all  thy  sweets 
diffuse. 
Of  that  bold  race  beneath  the  Pleiads  born. 

To  chant  thy  praise  a  northern  bard  aspires ; 
Nor  with  more  ardor  erst  at  early  dawn 

The  Theban  artists  smote  their  votive  lyres. 

For,  oh !  can  climes  th'  excursive  genius  bound  ? 
No — 'mid  Siberia  bursts  the  heav'n-taught 
strain, 
At  either  pole  the  Muse's  songs  resound. 

And  snows  descend  and  wliirlwinds  rage  in 
vain. 

Four  thousand  summers  have  thy  pride  survey 'd. 
Thy  Pharaohs  movilder  in  their  marble  tombs ; 

Oblivion's  wings  the  pyramids  shall  shade. 
But  thy  fair  family  unfading  blooms! 

Still  'mid  these  ruln'd  tow'rs  admired,  rever'd. 
Wave  high  thy  foliage,  and  secure  expand; 

These  vast  but  crumbling  piles  by  man  were 
rear'd ; 
But  thou  wert  form'd  by  an  immortal  hand ! 

With  Nature's  charms  alone  thy  charms  shall 
fade ; 

With  Being  s  self  thy  beauteous  tribe  decline ; 
Oh !  living,  may  thy  fiow'rs  my  temple  shade. 

And  decorate  when  dead  my  envied  shrine ! 


§  2G7.  Alonzo  the  BravCy  and  the  Fair  Imogrnc. 
M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq. 

A  WARRIOR  so  bold,  and  a  virgin  so  bright,^ 

Convers'd  as  they  sat  on  the  green  : 
They  gaz'd  on  each  other  with  tender  delio;ht, 
Alonzo  the  Brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight, 
Hie  maid  was  the  Fair  Imogene. 


"  And  ah  I"  said  the  youth, "since  to-morrow 
I  go. 

To  fight  in  a  far-distant  land. 
Your  tears  for  my  absence  soon  ceasing  to  flow. 
Some  other  will  court  you,  and  you  will  bestaw 

On  a  wealthier  suitor  your  hand." 

**  Oh,  hush  these  suspicions,"  fair  Im(^cne  said, 

**  So  hurtful  to  love  and  to  me; 
For  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead, 
I  swear  by  the  Virgin  that  none  in  your  stead 

Shall  husband  of  Imogene  be. 

**  And  if  e'er  for  another  my  heart  should  decide. 

Forgetting  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
God  grant  that  to  punish  my  falsehood  and  pride. 
Thy  ghost  at  my  marriage  may  sit  by  my  side. 
May  tax  mc'with  perjury,  claim  me  as  bride. 

And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave." 

To  Palestine  hasten'd  the  warrior  so  bold. 

His  love  she  lamented  him  sore; 
But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elaps'd,  when  bc» 

hold, 
A  baron,  all  cover'd  with  jewels  and  gold, 

Arriv'd  at  fair  Imogene's  door. 

His  treasure,  his  presents,  his  spacious  domain. 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows. 
He  dazzled  her  eyes,  he  bewilder'd  her  brain. 
He  caught  her  affections,  so  light  and  so  vain. 
And  carried  her  home  as  his  spouse. 

And  now  had  the  marriage  been  blest  by  the 
priest. 
The  revelry  now  was  begun ; 
The  tables  they  groan'd  with  the  weight  of  the 

feast, 
Nor  yet  had  the  laughter  and  merriment  ceas'd. 
When  the  bell  of  the  castle  toU'd — one! 

'Twas  then  with  amazement  fair  Imogene  found 

A  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side ; 
His  air  was  terrific,  he  utter'd  no  sound. 
He  spoke  not,  he  mov'd  not,  helook'd  not  around. 
But  earnestly  gaz'd  on  the  bride. 

His  vizor  was  clos'd,  and  gigantic  his  height. 

His  armor  was  sable  to  view ; 
All  laughter  and  pleasure  were  hush'd  athis  sight. 
The  dogs  as  they  eyed  him  drew  back  with  af- 
fright. 

And  the  lights  in  the  chamber  burnt  blue. 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appear'd  to  dismay. 
The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear; 

At  length  spoke  the  bride,  while  she  trembled—* 
"I  pray. 

Sir  knight,  that  your  helmet  aside  you  would  lay. 
And  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer." 

The  lady  is  silent — the  stranger  complies. 

And  his  vizor  he  slowly  unclos'd. 
Oh  gods !  what  a  sight  met  fair  Imogene's  eyes. 
What  words  can  express  her  dismay  and  surprise. 
When  a  skeleton's  head  was  expos'd  1 

All  present  then  utter'd  a  terrified  shout, 
.    And  turn'd  with  disgust  from  the  scene ; 
The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they 

crept  out. 
And  sported  his  eyes  and  his' temples  about. 
While  the  spectre  address'd  Imogene : 

"  Behold 
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"Behold  mc,  thou  false  one  I  behold  me  T*  he 
cried, 

"  Behold  thy  Alonzo  the  Brave. 
God  grants  that,to  punish  thy  falsehood  and  pride, 
My  ghost  at  thy  marriage  should  sit  by  thy  side, 
Should  tax  thee  with  perj  uiy,  claim  thee  as  bride. 

And  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave." 
This  saying,  his  arms  round  the  lady  he  wound. 

While  fair  Imogenc  shriek'd  with  dismay; 
Then  sunk  with  his  prey  through  the  wide-yawn- 
ing ground. 
Nor  ever  again  was  fair  Imogene  found. 

Or  the  spectre  that  bore  her  away. 
Not  longliv'd  the  baron,  and  none  since  that  time 

To  inhabit  the  castle  presume : 
For  chronicles  tell,  that  oy  order  sublime, 
There  Imogene  suffers  the  pains  of  her  crime, 

And  mourns  her  deplorable  doom. 
At  midnight  four  times  in  each  year  does  her 
sprite. 

When  mortals  in  slumber  are  bound, 
Array'd  in  her  bridal  apparel  of  white. 
Appear  in  the  hall  with  the  skeleton  knight. 

And  shriek  as  he  whirls  her  around. 

While  they  drink  out  of  skulls  newly  torn  from 
the  grave. 
Dancing  round  them  pale  spectres  are  seen : 
Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  stave 
They  howl:    **To  the  health  of  Alonzo  the 
Brave, 
And  his  consort,  the  false  Imogene.'* 


§  268.     Sonnet.  Bowles. 

Whose  was  that  gentle  voice,  that  whisper- 
ing sweet, 
Promls'd,  methought,  long  days  of  bliss  sincere? 

Soothing  it  stole  on  my  deluded  ear. 
Most  like  soft  music  that  might  sometimes  cheat 
Thoughts  dark  and  drooping.  'Twas  the  voice 
of  Hope. 
Of  love  and  social  scenes  it  scem'd  to  speak. 
Of  truth,  of  friendship,  of  affection  meek; 
That  hand  in  hand  along  life's  downward 
slope 
Might  walk  with  peace,  and  cheer  the  tranq^iul 
hours : 
Ah  me!  the  prospect  sadden'd  as  she  sung; 
Loud  on  my  startled  ear  the  death-bell  rung : 
Chill  darkness  wrapt  the  pleasurable  bowers 
She  built — whilst  pointing  to  yon  breathless 

clay. 
She  crieti,  *  *  No  peace  be  thine :  away,  away ! ' ' 


To  think  that  time  so  soon  each  sweet  devours^ 
To  think  so  soon  life  s  first  endearments  fail. 
And  we  are  duped  by  Hope's  amusive  tale; 

Who  like  a  flatterer,  when  the  happiest  hours 
Are  past,  and  most  we  wish  her  cheering  lay. 
Will  fly  is  faithless  and  as  fleet  as  they  I 


§  269,    Sonnet.  Bowles. 

As  o'er  these  hills  I  take  my  silent  rounds. 
Still  on  that  vision  which  is  flown  I  dwell  I 

On  images  1  lov'd,  (alas,  how  well !) 
Now  past,  and  but  remember'd  like  sweet  sound 

Of  yesterday !  yet  in  my  breast  I  keep 
Such  recollections,  painful  thougli  they  seem  j 
And  hours  of  joy  retrace,  till  from  my  dream 

I  wake,  and  find  them  not :  then  I  could  weep 


§  Si70.  Sonnet.  At  a  Convent.     Bowles. 

If  chance  some  pensive  stranger  hither  led. 
His  bosom  glowing  from  majestic  views. 

The  gorgeous  dome,  or  the  proud  landscape- 
hues. 
Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  lonely  bed, 

'Tis  j)Oor  Matilda!  To  the  cloister'd  scene, 
A  mourner  beauteous  and  unknown,  she  came. 
To  shed  her  tears  unmark'd,  and  quench  the 

flame 
Of  ruthless  love :  yet  still  her  look  serene 
As  the  pale  moonlight  in  the  midnight  aisle. 
Her  voice  was  soft,  which  yet  a  charm  could 

lend 
IJke  that  wliich  spoke  of  a  departed  friend. 
And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile! — 
Be  the  rude  spot  by  passing  pity  blest. 
Where,,  hush'd  to  long  repose,  the  wretched 
rest. 


§271.     Sonnet.  Bowles. 

0  TIME,  thou  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wounds,  and  slowly  thence 

(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 
The  faint  pang  stealest  unperceiv'd  awayj 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last. 
And  think,  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  ev'ry  sorrow  past. 

And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile — 
As  some  lone  bird  at  day's  departing  hour 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  the  transient  shower. 
Forgetful  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while : 
Yet  ah !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  en- 
dure. 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a 
cure ! 


§272.  The  Tiinlridge  School  Boy.  Spoken  ly 
Mr.  Thomas  Knox  at  the  annual  Visitation 
of  Tu7ibridg€  School. 

Sweet  is  thy  month,  OMaia!  nor  less  sweet 
Life's  earliest  prime,  when  roseate  blossoms  blovr 
In  Fancy's  fairy  meads,  the  Elysian  fields 
Of  infantine  illusion,  on  the  breast 
Of  boys,  who  court,  like  us,  the  classic  Muse, . 
And  daily  sip  the  dews  of  Castalie. 

Happy  the  sckool-boy  I  did  he  prize  his  blis?, 
'Twere  ill  exchang'd  for  all  the  dazzling  gems 
That  gaily  sparkle  in  ambition's  eye; 
His  are  the  joys  of  nature,  his  the  smile, 
Tiie  cherub  smile  of  innocence  and  health, 
Sorrow  unknown,  or  if  a  tear  be  shed. 
He  wipes  it  soon ;  for  hark !  the  cheerful  voica 
Of  comrades  calls  him  to^the  top,  or  ball; 
Away  he  iiies,  and  clamors  as  he  goes 

With 
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With  glee,  which  causes  him  to  tread  on  air ; 

Bounding  along  elastic  to  the  field, 

Or  play-ground,  scarce  the  well-stufTd  leathern 

orb 
Springs  from  the  earth  so  light,  so  swift  as  he  : 
And  well  he  earns  the  sport  he  well  enjoys. 
For  from  the  morning's  dawn  o'er  learning's  page 
His  steady  eye  has  por'd  till  eventide. 
Early  he  woke ;  fix\d  scarce  had  chanticleer 
Announced  Aurora's  orient  blushing  beams. 
When  from  the  turret  of  the  classic  dome 
The  bell  importunate  rang  shrill  and  loud. 
And  call'd  hnn  from  his  pillow;  up  he  sprang. 
Shaking  soft  slumbers  from  his  shining  eyes. 
And  eager  to  renew  his  daily  task. 
First  lowly  on  his  knees  with  orisons 
His  Father  high  in  heaven  he  supplicates 
To  bless  his  earthly  sire,  her  that  bore  him. 
Friends,  tutors,  all  thatvwatch  with  anxious  care 
To  guide  his  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  peace  : 
Then  to  the  limpid  spring  he  hies,  and  laves 
In  the  cold  element  his  morning  face. 
His  flowing  locks  well  kempt,  all  neat  and  fresh 
As  vernal  violets  wash'd  with  drops  of  dew. 
He  takes  his  seat  upon  the  classic  bench. 
With  Lily's  volume  duly  op'd  before  him. 
And  cons  the  task  to  memory  assign'd. 
Repeating  rules  of  grammar  o'er  and  o'er 
With  patience  unsubdued  ;  but  now  and  then 
He  sweetens  toil  with  gingerbread's  nice  cates, 
Or  apples  par'd  unseen  beneath  the  form. 
Or  conversation  softly  interchang'd 
Of  nests,  and  slides,  and  marbles,  weighty  cares. 
Yet  not  unpleasing.     Soon  the  busy  school 
Glows  with  a  general  hum,  as  when  in  May 
The  bees  go  forth  to  rifle  honcy'd  flowers. 
They  Duz  and  murnuir,  vet  no  labor  slight, 
But  bring  home  luscious  loads  to  enrich  the  hive. 
The  morning  part  well  said,  new  cares  suc- 
ceed j 
For  now  the  authors  of  a  golden  age, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  Tully's  copious  page. 
And  Homer's  manly  melody,  invite. 
The  ear  attun'd  by  nature  and  by  art 
To  revel  in  the  luxury  of  verse. 
Or  prose  well  measur  d,  fiaught  with  sense  and 

sound 
Harmonious :  polish'd  Is  his  ear,  and  keen 
His  intellect,  he  hears,  he  tastes,  he  feels. 
Till  his  whole  soul  elate  with  ecstasy, 
Catching  the  flame  of  genius,  boldly  dares 
To  emulate  the  beauty  he  admires : 
Hence  in  the  evening  exercise  the  theme 
Pregnant  with  moral  truth,  expressed  in  style 
Purely  Augustan  ;  one  day  sure  to  grace 
The  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the  author's  page. 
Himself  to  aggrandize,  and  serve  mankind. 
Nor  seldom  does  the  stripling  snatch  the  lyre. 
And  strike  the  deep-ton'd  shell.     Alcaeus  now 
He  emulates;  whose  sinewy  nervous  lines 
Pour  forth,  Hke  Handel's  strains,  f»dl  harmony; 
And  now  he  sings  with  Sappho  softly  sweet ; 
The  liq^uid  measures  flow  like  honey'd  drops 
That  trickle  from  the  daedal  cells  of  bees, 
Adonis  clo^ng  the  mellifluent  lay 
Witli  gentlest  cadence.     Listen  yet  once  more  I 
•Tis  elegy  I  hear ;  the  mournful  verse 


Is  simple;  yet  *tis  nature's  voice,  and  comes 
Directly  from  the  heart ; — and  to  the  heart 
It  deeply  pierces ;  I  could  weep,  and  smile 
To  think  I  wept — ^how  plaintive  are  the  notes ! 
Like  such  as  oft  I  hear  the  nightingale 
Modestly  warble  from  the  thickest  sliade, 
Concaalment  seeking,  yet  betray'd  by  tones 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  Italia's  sons 
Strain  from  their  throats  to  raptur'd  theatres. 
But  not  to  ode  and  elegy  alone 
His  ardor  leads;  his  emulatrve  skill 
In  epigram  he  tries ;  and  many  a  point 
Inserts  which  Martial  might  not  blush  to  own. 
With  classical  expression  neat  and  terse. 
Oft  on  the  banks  of  Medway,  near  the  dome 
Of  Sydney's  noble  race,  he  sits  reclin'd. 
And  meditates  the  verse  where  Waller  sat 
And  sung  his  Sacharissa;  by  his  side 
Horace  and  Ovid.    While  the  trembline  reed 
With  fly  appendant  lures  the  golden  chuD, 
His  pencil  in  his  hand,  he  studious  notes 
Some  bright  idea,  or  some  polish'd  phrase 
Suggested  by  the  Muse  that  haunts  the  groves 
Of  Penshurst,  classic  ground :  if  Britain's  isle 
Can  boast  such  ground,  then  Penshurst's  is  the 

claim. 
Though  sditude  now  reigns,  and  the  lieron's 

scream 
Drowns  with  the  din  each  song  of  Philomel. 

The  task  well  finish'd,  to  the  master  s  eye 
The  stripling  bard  submits  with  anxious  heart, 
Happy,  thrice  happy  could  it  meet  with  praise. 
His  bosom  throbs,  till  soon  the  judge's  brows. 
That  frown'd  terrific,  gentler  looks  assume : 
He  calls  the  urchin  with  a  friendly  voice. 
And  stroking  his  curl'd  locks,  **  *Tis  good,"  he 

cries, 
"  And  to  reward  thy  well-done  task  I  grant 
A  holiday."     Straight  all  the  air  resounds 
"  A  holiday!"  loud  shouts  from  infant  lips 
Proclaim  anoliday  I  they  eager  rush 
To  snatch  tlie  licens'd  joy ;  each  moment  lost 
Stems  like  an  hour.  Then  take,  O  take  your  fill, 
Yc  innocent  tribes,  nor  let  severity 
Too  rigorous  rob  you  of  the  fleeting  day: 
'Tis  brief  at  best,  and  hardly  shall  ye  know 
In  life's  most  boasted  years  a  purer  bliss 
Or  more  exalted.     Fly  then  o  er  the  lawn. 
Climb  yonder  hill — expatiate  through  the  grove. 
Or  from  the  green  bank  plunge  into  the  wave. 
Why  need  I  urge  ?  already  they  are  gone ; . 
Some  in  the  limpid  stream  already  merg'd. 
Their  pastime  lake,  and  cleave  the  ambient  wave. 
Or  buoyant  on  the  surface  float  supine. 
Snorting  like  halcyons  on  the  smooth  expanse* 
Thus  nerv'd  w  ith  added  strength  they  urge  the  ball 
At  cricket,  manly  game!  the  boast  of  Kent, 
Tunbrigia's  sons  against  all  England's  race ; 
Nor  last,though  least,  the  sprightlyboys  of  Judd*, 
Scorning  to  be  surpass'd  in  school,  or  field. 

Others,  as  seaisons  urge,  with  wary  eye 
Search  every  thicket  for  the  mossy  nest ; 
And,  thougntless  of  the  verong,  the  e^gs  despoil. 
Blue  as  the  ethereal  concave,  streak'd  or  vein'd 
By  nature's  pencil  with  a  thousand  dyes. 


*  Sir  Arthur  Jiidd,  the  founder. 
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Oh!  my  companions !  rob  not  the  poor  bird. 
For  many  a  pang  she  feels ;  but  be  content 
With  viewing  the  fair  prize,  ^nd  leave  it  there. 
Sweetly  the  song  from  yonder  hawthorn  bush 
Shall  pay  your  generous  pity  as  you  pass  ; 
And  conscious  virtue  shall  a  bliss  bestow. 
Which  rapine,  though  successful,  never  tastes. 
Though  India's  gems  enrich  the  plunderer. 
Trust  not  in  wrong  and  robbery  for  happi- 
ness; 
Nor,  when  autumnal  suns  the  pensile  fruit 
Mature  and  on  the  southern  garden^wall 
Blushes  the  nectar'd  peach  like  Hebe's  cheek, 
O'erleap  the  fence.     Oh,  turn  thy  roving  eye 
From  orchards  rich  with  vegetable  gold. 
The  pippin  and  the  pear;  and  learn,  like  me, 
Tl\f  ripen'd  cherry,  shining,  sleek,  and  plump. 
To'  view  with  all  the  stoic's  apathy. 
I  hate  the  purple  cluster  of  the  grape 
When,  out  of  reach,  it  peeps  between  the  leaves 
Half  shown  and  half  conceal'd,  to  tempt  the 

more. 
Insidious  beauty!  Comrade,  touch  It  not: 
If  e'er  in  evil  hour  thou  pluck  the  fruit 
Unlawful,  thou  shalt  rue  it,  short-liv'd  sweet 
Followed  by  bitterness.     The  owner  sees 
Unseen,  and  tells  the  master  of  thy  theft. 
Then  lo,  the  birchen  fasces — hateful  twigs ; 
Down  ^G  the  galligaskins ;  bighs  and  sobs 
Too  plamly  tell  what  penalties  and  woes 
Brings  disobedience,  and  the  tempting  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree.    Then  learn  content : 
A  little  weekly  stipend  is  thine  own. 
And  freely  use  it,  as  it  was  given  for  use. 
Does  thy  mouth  water  ?  See  the  matron  s  stall. 
Plums,  nuts,  and  apples,    rang'd  in  shining 

rows. 
Invite,  nor  rigid  Prudence  bids  forbear ; 
There  purchase,  paying  ready  cash,  and  eat. 
Welcome  as  nuts  to  thee  thy  mite  to  her. 
Enjoy  thy  feast,  poor  imp,  and  freely  taste. 
No  fears  or  qualms  empois'ning  the  regale; 
Then,  with  light  heart,  and  pockets  lighter  still, 
EasM  of  thy  money — root  of  every  harm ! 
Away  again  to  drive  the  circling  hoop. 
Or  spin  the  top,  or  knuckle  down  at  taw. 

But  now  the  shades  of  eve  and  turret  bell 
Proclaim  the  holiday  too  soon  expir'd — 
**  In,  boys !  all  in,  boys!"  Instant  to  the  school 
Repairing,  low  they  bend  to  that  high  Pow*r 
That  guards  thein  from   the  sultry  noontide 

heat. 
The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  the  night. 
And  out  of  mouths  of  sucklings  and  of  babes 
Ordained  praise.     The  choral  hymn  and  pray'r 
Ascends  like  incense  to  the  throne  of  heaven. 

And  now  all  wear\%  and  with  eyes  half-clos'd, 
Down  on  the  couch  they  sink,  nor    sooner 

down. 
Than  sleep  seals  up  their  lids :  how  hush'd  the 

din. 
The  merry  noise  that  echoed  o'er  the  field 
The  live  long  day !     'Tis  silent  all  and  still 
Along  the  chambers  of  the  dormitor}'. 
Save  where  a  gentle  breathing  sooths  the  ear. 
Or  now  and  then  a  voice  that  talks  in  sleep : 
For  many  a  vision,  or  fantastic  dream, 


Hovers  around  their  pillows,  rivers,  groves, 
Bird's-nests  on  tops  of  tallest  trees  are  seen. 
With  callow  young,  or  eggs  of  varied  hue; 
Goldfinches,  larks,  or  linnets,  lim'd  with  twigs. 
Or  snar'd  in  traps,  or  gudgeons  on  the  hook. 
The  orchard's  charms  with  add&d  lures  appear ; 
Already  up  the  tree  they  seize  the  prize ; 
There  plums  and  pippins,  pears  of  freshest  hue. 
Clusters  of  grapes,  no  longer  out  of  reach. 
Distil  nectareous  juices  on  their  lips. 
Which  seem  to  smack  again:    so  strong  and 

true 
Imagination's  pencil  paints  the  scene. 
Thus  cheer'd  by  slumbers  and  a  holiday, 
With  double  diligence  they  ply  the  task 
Upon  the  morrow  :  then  vacation's  good, 
W  hen  to  ingenuous  minds  allow'd  it  gives 
A  spur  to  industry,  and  to  genius  fire. 

Rest  and  alternate  labour,  these  combin'd 
With  discipline,  shall  form  the  emulous  youth 
To  high  accomplishments  in  liberal  arts ; 
And  when  his  friends  and  country  call  him  forth 
To  generous  services  in  busy  life, 
Witn  energetic  force  he  acts  his  part. 
And  strict  propriety,  in  cverjj  place. 
However  arduous,  m  the  social  sphere. 
Happy  and  honor'd,  prominent  he  stands 
Among  the  sons  of  men ;  and  lustre  flings 
Back  on  the  place  where  education  stored 
His  mind  with  arts  that  taught  him  to  excel. 

Pardon  my  daring,  if  amid  this  group 
Of  school-boys,  who,  beneath  your  fostering^ 

smiles. 
The  muses,  graces,  virtues,  cultivate, 
I  venture  to  foretell  that,  spurning  ease. 
Some  shall  emerge,  and  acid  to  the  renown 
Of  Tunbridge  school ;  an  ancient  hoar}-  seat 
Of  classic  institution,  favour'd  long 
By  patronage  of  men  whose  liberal  souls. 
Amid  the  cares  of  gain,  commercial  toils. 
Chief  cause  of  Britain's  proud  pre-eminence. 
Still  find  an  hour  to  listen  to  the  muse. 
And  honor  arts  which  seek  no  sordid  pelf. 
But  add  a  grace  to  life,  and  build  up  man. 

O  'tis  a  noble  edifice ;  and  here 
The  solid  basis  must  be  firmly  laid 
In  elemental  lore.     The  pious  Judd 
Some  centuries  past  here  plac'd  the  corner-stone : 
His  sons,  disdaining  to  degenerate. 
Support  and  deck  the  pile.     'Tis  nobly  done. 
And  merits  praise,  which,  though  our  hearts 
can  feel,  >  [due. 

Our  tongues  want  words  to  speak  in  language 

A  school-boy ! — you've  heard  my  artless  tale ; 
'Tis  a  true  picture  of  my  simple  life ; 
Then  how  should  I  in  language  adequate 
Describe  your  merits?     'Tis  a  copio\is  theaie. 
And  asks  a  genius,  as  your  bounty  large. 
But  this  I  know,  instructed  in  the  arts 
Of  elegance  and  taste  beneath  this  looi'. 
And  clierish'd  by  your  smiles,  the  day  may 

come 
When  I  may  strike  the  lyre  with  manly  grace, 
'  And  justify  the  favour  which  e'en  now 
Indulgence,  blinding  judgement,  has  bestow'd. 

Tunl-ridgc,  Mayg,  1802.  T.  K. 
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On  a  very  rich  Gentleman  drinking  the  Waters 
q/Tunbridge  Wells,  vjho  had  refused  to  con- 
tril'iile  to  the  Relief  of  a  distressed  Family. 

For  deepest  woes  old  Harpax  scorns  to  feel ; 
Think  ye  his  bowels  stand  in  need  oi  steel? 


The  Artof  tnaUng  one  sown  Sermons,  illustrated 
by  Example. 

Jack  stole  his  discourse  from  the  fam'd  Doc- 
tor Brown, 
But  reading  it  wretchedly  made  it  his  own. 


Know  Thyself. 

FiTZ  to  the  Peerage  knows  he's  a  disgrace; 
So  mounts  the  coach-box  as  his  proper  place. 


While  Dick  to  combs  hostility  proclaims, 
A  neighbouring  taper  sets  his  hair  in  flames : 
The  blaze  extinct,  permit  us  to  inauire :  ^ 
•*  Were  there  no  lives  lost,  Ricnard,  in  the 
fire?" 


Jgnotum  omne  pro  magnifico. 

Averse  to  pamper'd  and  high-mettled  steeds, 
His  own  upon  chopp'd  straw  Avaro  feeds : 
Bred  in  his  stable,  m  his  paddock  bom. 
What  vast  ideas  they  must  have  of  corn! 


A  Case  of  Conscience  \  submitted  to  a  late  Dig- 
nitary of  the  Church,  or  his  Narcdtic  Exposi- 
tion of  the  following  Text:  "Watch  and 
Pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  Temptation." 

By  our  pastor  perplext. 

How  shall  we  determine? 
"  Watch  and  pray,"  says  the  Text, 

**  Go  to  sleep,"  says  the  Sermon. 


On  a  Lady  who  squinted. 

If  ancient  poets  Argus  prize 
Who  boasted  of  a  hundred  eyes ; 
Sure  greater  praise  to  hcY  is  due 
Who  looks  a  hundred  ways  with  two ! 


As  Will  along  the  floor  had  laid 
His  lazy  limbs  in  solemn  show, 
**  You're  ill,"  quoth  Sal,  "  I'm  sore  afraid. 
"  Indeed,"  says  Will,  *'  I'm  rather  low.'* 


To  a  Lady,  with  a  Print  of  Venus  attired  by  the 
Graces. 

That  far  superior  is  thy  state 

Even  envy  must  agree ; 
On  thee  a,  thousand  Graces  wait. 

On  Venus  only  three. 


To  a  Gentleman  who  was  obliged  to  retreat  fer 
fear  of  a  disagreeable  Retaliation, 

That  Cotta  is  so  pale,  so  spare. 
No  cause  for  wonder  now  aflbrds ; 

He  lives,  alas !  on  empty  fare. 
Who  lives  by  eating  his  own  words. 


On  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Array'd  in  matchless  beauty,  Devon's  fair 

In  Fox's  favour  takes  a  zealous  part: 
But,  oh  I  where'er  the  pilferer  comes — beware ! 

She  supplicates  a  vote,  and  steals  a  heart. 


On  the  Phrase  "  Killing  Time,**    Translated 
from  Voltaire. 
"  There's  scarce  a  point  wherein  mankini 
agree. 
So  well  as  in  their  boast  of  killing  me. 
I  boast  of  nothing :  but,  when  I  ve  a  mind^ 
I  think  I  can  be  even  with  mankind." 


"  Brother  bucks,  your  glasses  drain : 

Tom,  'tis  strong  and  sparkling  red-"-^ 
"  Never  fear — ^'twon't  reach  my  brain." 
t(  No— that's  true — but  'twill  your  head.' 


The  gay  Flirtilla  shew'd  her  mimic  bust. 
And  ask'cl  blunt  Senso  if  'twere  fashion'd  iust. 
"  Ma'am,"  he  replied,  "  in  this  'tis  much  like 

you; 
The  face  is  painted,  and  that  badly  too." 


An  Expostulation, 

When  late  I  attempted  your  pity  to  move. 
Why  seem'd  you  so  deaf  to  my  prayers  ? 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  lovfr-* 
But— why  did  you  kick  me  down  suiirs  ?^ 


Epitaph. 
Here  is  my  much-lov'd  Celia  laid. 

At  rest  from  all  her  earthly  labors! 
Glory  to  God,  peace  to  the  dead. 

And  to  the  ears  of  all  her  neighbours. 
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"  My  wife's  so  very  bad,"  cried  Will, 
*'  I  fear  she  ne'er  will  hold  it — 
She  keeps  her  bed!" — **  Mine's  worse,"  quoth 

Phil, 
*'  The  jade  has  just  now  sold  it." 


The  Clowns  Reply.         Goldsmith. 
John  Trott  was  desired  by  two  witty  peers 
Te  tell  them  the  reason  why  asses  had  ears : 
•*  An't  please  you,"  quoth  John,  "  I'm   not 


Nor  dare 


given  to  letters. 


fbetters 


I  pretend  to  know  more  tnan  my 

Howe'er,  from  this  time,  I  shall  ne'er  see  your 

graces,  {passes." 

As  I  hope  to  be  sav'd!  without  thinkmg  on 


An  Elegy  on  the  Glory  of  her  Sex.    JBy  the  same. 
Good  people  all,  with  one  accord 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word — 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door. 

And  always  found  her  kind  ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor — 

Who  left  a  pledge  behmd. 

She  strove  the  neighbourhood  to  please. 
With  manners  wond'rous  winning; 

And  never  follow'd  wicked  ways — ■ 
Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church  with  silks  and  satins  new, 

W^ith  hoop  of  monstrous  size ; 
She  never  slumber'd  in  her  pew — 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver. 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 
The  king  himself  has  follow'd  her — • 

When  she  has  walk'd  before. 

But  now,  her  wealth  and  finery  fled. 

Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all. 
The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead. 

Her  last  disorder — mortal. 

Let  us  lament  in  sorrow  sore; 

For  Kent-street  well  may  say. 
That  had  she  liv'd  a  twelvemonth  more. 

She  had  not  died  to-day. 


On  a  Miser. 
Iron  was  his  chest. 
Iron  was  his  door. 
His  hand  was  iron. 
And  his  heart  was  more. 


On  Dr.  King's  (the  celelratcd  Orator  and  Ji- 
cobite,  of  Oxford)  Ridicule  of  the  Quack 
Doctor  Oculist  Taylor,  ivho  called  himself 
the  Chevalier  Taylor. 

What  could  provoke  old  King  to  sneer 
Our  most  renown'd  Eye-mender  .?— 

King  praises  but  one  Chevalier ^ 
Alna  owns  but  one  Pretender. 


On  Mr.  Churchill's  Death. 

Says  Tom  to  Richard,  "  Churchill's  dead. 

Says  Richard,  "  Tom,  you  lie: 
Old  Rancour  the  report  has  spread. 

But  Genius  cannot  die." 


Jack  brags  he  never  dines  at  home. 
With  reason  too,  no  doubt — 

In  truth.  Jack  never  dines  at  all. 
Unless  invited  out. 


To  Chloe.    By  Peter  Pindar. 

Dear  Chloe,  well  I  know  the  swain. 
Who  gladly  would  embrace  thy  chain. 

And  who,  alas  !  can  blame  him  ? 
Affect  not,  Chloe,  a  surprise  : 
Look  but  a  moment  on  these  eyes, 

Thou'lt  ask  me  not  to  name  him. 


Garrick  and  his  Irother  Actor.     By  the  same. 
A  shabby  fellow  chanced  one  day  to  meet 
The  British  Roscius  in  the  street 
(Garrick,  of  whom  our  nation  justly  brags). 
The  fellow  hugg'd  him  with  a  kind  embrace — 
*'  Good  Sir,  I  do  not  recollect  your  face,"  [rags : 
Quoth  Garrick. — ''No!"  reply'd  the  man  of 
•*  The  boards  of  Drury  you  and  I  have  trod 
Full  many  a  time  together,  I  am  sure." 
"  When  ?"  witli  an  oath,  cried  Garrick — "  for, 

by  G— , 
I  never  saw  that  face  of  yours  before ! 
What  characters,  1  pray. 
Did  you  and  I  together  play  ?" 
•'  Lordl"  quoth  the  fellow,  '*  think  not  that  I 

mock — 
When  you  play'd  Hamlet,  Sir, — I  play'd  the 
Cock." 


On  the  Death  of  a  promising  Youth  of  Eighteen. 

Though  death  the  virtuous  young  destroy, 
They  go  to  rest,  and  heavenly  joy: 
Life  is  not  to  be  judg  d  by  days. 
Virtue  endures  when  time  decays; 
And  many  old  we  falsely  call. 
Who  truly  never  liv'd  at  all : 
For  what  is  time,  if  not  employ'd 
In  worthy  deeds,  but  all  a  void? 
Then  think  not,  though  abridg'd  by  fiUe, 
Too  short  this  youth's  allotted  date ; 
With  dignity  he  fill'd  his  span. 
In  conduct  and  in  worth  a  man. 
So  spent,  a  life  to  heaven  appears 
As  full  as  Nestor's  length  of  years. 


Oil  a  whole  Family  cut  offhy  the  Small-pox . 
By  Master  Peter  Hainier. 

At  once  depriv'd  of  life,  lies  here 
A  family  to  virtue  dear. 
Though  lar  rcmov'd  from  regal  state. 
Their  virtues  made  them  truly  great. 
Lest  one  should  feel  the  other's  fall. 
Death  has,  in  kindness,  seiz'd  them  all. 

'1   T  A     r\r\nT/ 
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A  DOCTOR  there  is  of  so  humble  a  grace. 
That  the  case  he  durst  never  express  : 
But  little  he  says;  and  if  that  you  will  trace. 
His  knowledge  you'll  find  to  be  less. 

Then  sure  you  will  say  he's  deficient  in  brain ; 
Or  his  head  to  a  still  you'll  compare, 
That  does  little  or  nothing  but  simples  contain. 
And  yields  them  by  drops  that  are  rare. 


A  Distich  written  hy  Mr.  Coiaper,  at  the  Regnest 
of  a  Gentleman  who  importuned  hifn  to  write 
something  in  his  Pocket  Album. 
I  WERE  indeed  indifferent  to  fame, 

larudging  two  lines  t'  immortalize  my  name. 


An  old  Gentleman  of  the  name  ofPage^fndins^ 
a  Ladfs  Glove,  sent  it  to  the  Oimier,  with 
this  Distich,  and  received  the  following  An- 
swer. 

If  that  from  Glove  you  take  the  letter  G, 
Then  Glove  is  love,  and  that  I  send  to  thee. 

ANSWER. 

,    If  that  from  Page  you  take  the  letter  P, 
Then  Page  is  age,  and  that  won't  do  for  me. 


On  his  Excellency  the  late  Lord  Galloway  and 
his  Cook. 

Says  my  Lord  to  his  cook,  "  You  son  of 

a  punk. 
How  comes  it  I  see  you,  thus,  ev'ry  day  drunk  ? 
Physicians,  they  say,  once  a  month  do  allow 
A  man,  for  his  health,  to  get  drunk  as  a  sow." 
'*  That  is  right,"  quoih  the  cook,  '*  but  the  day 

they  don't  say ; 
'*  So  for  fear  I  should  miss  It,  I'm  drunk  ev'ry 

day." 


To  an  unfortunate  Beauty. 

Say,  lovely  maid,  with  downcast  eye. 
And  cheek  with  silent  sorrow  pale. 

What  gives  thy  heart  the  lengthen'd  sigh. 
That  heaving  tells  a  mournful  tale? 

Thy  tears,  which  thus  each  other  chase, 
l^cspeak  a  breast  o'erwhelm'd  with  woe; 

Thv  sighs,  a  storm  which  wrecks  thy  peace. 
Which  souls  like  thine  should  never  know. 

Oh !  tell  me,  doth  some  favour'd  youth. 
Too  often  blest,  thy  beauties  slight; 

And  leave  those  thrones  of  love  and  truth. 
That  lip,  and  bosom  of  dplight? 

What  though  to  other  nymphs  he  flies. 
And  feigns  the  fond,  impassioned  tear. 

Breathes  all  the  eloquence  of  sighs 
That  t reach' rous  won  tliy  artless  ear  ? 

Let  not  those  nymphs  thy  anguish  move. 
For  whom  his  heart  may  seem  to  pine! 

That  heart  shall  ne'er  be  blest  by  love. 
Whose  guilt  can  force  a  pang  froiu  thine. 


Conscience. 

The  Chartreux  wants  the  warning  of  a  bell 
To  call  him  to  the  duties  of  his  cell; 
There  needs  no  noise  at  all  t'  awaken  sin, 
Th'  adulterer  and  thief  his  'larum  ha$  within. 


Lines  sent  to  Mr.  Cos  way,  while  Lady  C.Patvht 
was  sitting  to  him. 
CoswAY,  my  Cath'rine  sits  to  you  : 
And,  that  the  col'ring  may  be  true. 
This  nosegay  on  your  pallet  place. 
Replete  with  all  the  tints  that  grace 
The  various  beauties  of  her  face. 
Her  skin  the  snow-drop's  whiteness  show?. 
Her  blushing  cheek  the  op'ning  rose : 
Her  eyes  the  modest  violet  speak. 
Whose  silken  fringes  kiss  her  cheek.  '• 

The  spicy  pink,  in  morning  dew. 
Presents  her  fragrant  lips  to  view. 
The  glossy  curls  that  crown  her  head. 
Paint  from  the  gilt-cup  of  the  mead. 
Long  may  her  image  fill  my  eye. 
When  these  fair  emblems  fade  and  die  j 
Placed  on  my  faithful  breast,  and  prove 
'Tis  Cosway  paints  the  Queen  of  Love. 


On  seeing  a  Dog  asleep  near  his  Master. 

Thrice  happy  dog!  thou  feel'st  no  woe^ 

No  angufsh  to  molest 
Thy  peaceful  hours  that  sweetly  flow. 

Alternate  sport  and  rest. 

Man's  call'd  thy  lord — affliction's  heir! 

And  sorrow's  only  son  ! 
Whilst  he's  a  slave  to  ev'ry  care. 

And  thou  art  sl?ve  to  none. 

Blest,  netir  thy  master  thus  to  lie. 

And  blest  with  him  to  rove! 
Unstain'd  by  guilt  thy  moments  fly 

On  wings  of  grateful  love. 

Oh !  that  my  heart,  like  thine,  could  taste 

The  sweets  of  guiltless  life! 
Beyond  the  reach  of  passion  placed. 

Its  anguish  and  its  strife. 


On  a  Waiter,  once  at  Arthur  s,  and  a  Fellow- 
servant  of  his  there,   loth  since  Menders  of 
Parliament,  and  the  last  a  Nabob. 
W^hen  Bob  M-ck-th,    with    upper  servant's 

pride, 
"  Here,  sirrah,  clean  my  shoes,"  to  Rumb — d 
cry'd. 
He  humbly  answer'd,  **  Yea,  Bob  :" 
But  since  return'd  from  India's  plunder'd  land 
The  purse-proud  Rumb— d  now,  on  such  com- 
mand, 
W^ould  stoutly  answer,  "  Nay,  Bob." 


To  rob  the  nation  two  contractors  come, 
One  cheats  in  corn,  the  other  cheats  in  rum  : 
The  greater  rogue  'tis  hard  to  ascertain  ; 
The  .fogue  in  spirits,  or  the  ro2,ue  in  grain. 
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Verses  rvritten  ly  a  Gentleman  on Jinding  an  Urn. 
Tri^ LiXG  mortal,  tell  me  why 

Thou  hast  disturb'd  my  urn ; 
Want'st  thou  to  find  out  what  am  I  ? 

Vain  man !  attend,  and  learn : 
To  know  Avhat  letters  spelt  my  name 

Is  useless  qtiite  to  thee ; 
A  heap  of  dust  is  all  I  am. 

And  all  that  thou  shall  be. 
Go  now,  that  heap  of  dust  explore. 

Measure  its  grains,  or  weigh ; 
Ganst  thou  the  title  which  I  bore 

Distinguish  in  the  clay? 
What  glitt'ring  honors,  or  high  trust. 

Once  dignified  me  here, 
"Were  characters  imprest  on  dust, 

VVhich  quickly  disappear. 
Nor  will  the  sparkling  atoms  show 

A  Claudius  or  a  Guelph  : 
Vain  search  if  here  the  source  thou'dst  know 

Of  nobles,  or  th3fself. 
The  mould  will  yield  no  evidence 

By  which  thou  mayst  divine 
If  lords  or  beggars  issued  thence. 

And  form'd  the  ancient  Une. 

Learn  then  the  vanity  of  birth. 

Condition,  honors,  name. 
Are  all  but  modes  of  common  earth. 

The  substance  just  the  same. 
Bid  av'rice  and  ambition  view 

Th*  extent  of  all  their  gains ; 
Themselves,  and  their  possessions  too,   • 

A  gallon  vase  contains. 
Haste,  lift  thy  thoughts  from  earthly  things 

To  more  substantial  bliss ; 
And  leave  that  ^rev'lin^  pride  to  kings. 

Which  ends  m  dirt  hke  this. 
Let  virtue  be  thy  radiant  guide, 

'Twill  dignify  thy  clay. 
And  raise  thy  ashes  glorified. 

When  suns  shall  fade  away. 


The  Negro's  Complaint. 
Wide  over  the  tremulous  sea 

The  moon  spread  her  mantle- of  light. 
And  the  gale,  gently  dying  away, 

Breath'd  soft  on  the  bosom  of  night. 
On  the  forecastle  Maratan  stood. 

And  pour'd  forth  his  sorrowful  tale ; 
His  tears  fell  unseen  in  the  flood, 

,  His  sighs  pass'd  unheard  on  the  gale. 
Ah,  wretch !  in  wild  anguish  he  cry  d. 

From  country  and  liberty  torn  ; 
Ah!  Maratan,  wouldst  thou  had  died, 

Ere  o'er  the  salt  waves  thou  wert  borne! 
Through  the  groves  of  Angola  I  stray 'd, 

Love  and  Hope  made  my  bosom  their  home. 
There  I  talk'd  with  my  favourite  maid. 

Nor  dream'd  of  the  sorrow  to  come, 
f'rom  the  thicket  the  man-hunter  sprung. 

My  cries  echo'd  loud  through  the  air  j 
There  was  fury  and  wrath  on  his  tongue. 

He  \'^s  deaf  to  th«  shrieks  of  despair. 


Accurs'd  be  the  merciless  band. 
Who  his  love  could  from  Maratan  tear; 

And  blasted  this  impotent  hand. 
That  was  sever'd  from  all  1  held  dear. 

Flow,  ye  tears,  down  my  cheeks  ever  flow. 
Still  let  sleep  from  my  eye-lids  depart. 

And  still  may  the  arrows  of  woe 

Drink  deep  of  the  stream  of  my  heart ! 

But  hark  I  on  the  silence  of  night 

My  Adila's  accents  I  hear. 
And  mournful  beneath  the  wan  light 

I  see  her  lov'd  image  appear ! 

Slow  o'er  the  smooth  ooian  she  glides, 
As  the  mist  that  hangs  light  on  the  wavej 

And  fondly  her  lover  she  chides. 
That  lingers  so  long  from  the  grave. 

"  O  Maratan,  haste  thee!"  she  cries, 
**  Here  the  reign  of  oppression  js  o'er. 

The  tyrant  is  robb'd  of  his  prize, 
And  Adila  sorrows  no  more." 

Now,  sinking  amidst  the  dim  ray. 
Her  form  seems  to  fade  on  my  viewj 

O  stay  then,  my  Adila,  stay — 
She  beckons,  and  I  must  pursue. 

To-morrow,  the  white  man  in  vain 
Shall  proudly  account  me  his  slave; 

My  shackles  I  plunge  in  the  main. 
And  rush  to  the  realms  of  the  brave*. 


Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Miss  Louisa  Hamvay. 
O  THOU,  to  whom  fair  Genius  homage  paid, 

Wliom  sciencecourted,and  the  Muses  lov'd: 
Whose  mind  the  hand  of  Innocence  array'd. 

Pure  as  that  form  which  Envy's  self  ap- 
prov'd : 

Accept  these  tributary  drops — these  sighs! 

(Remembrance     still    will    on    thy  virtues 

dwell)  [skies, 

Tho'  nought  could  check  thy  progress  to  the 

The  soul  must  cherish  hers  it  lov'd  so  well. 
For  thou  wert  all  ambition  could  desire, 

Endow'd  with  all  that  nature  could  impart ; 
Warm  Avas  thy  breast  with  Friendship's  sacred 
fire. 

And  form'd  for  sentiment  thy  gentle  heart. 

Near-  thy  blest  shade  the  penb.ive  Muse  shall 
stray, 

I^d  by  the  pallid  moon's  uncertain  light. 
Sad  tribuie  to  thy  peerless  worth  to  pay. 

And  to  thy  tomb  soft  Sympathy  invite. 

Lamenting  Memory,  too,  shall  lin";er  there. 
And  cull  sweet  fiovv'rs  to  deck   thy   holy 
shrine : 

For  thee  indulge  the  deep-drawn  sigh  sincere. 
And  o'er  thy  ashes  shall  with  pity  pine. 

Yet  chcck'd  should   be  those  tears  thy  friends 
may  shed, 
That  grief,  which  thy  fond  parents'  peace  de- 
stroys ; 
For  thou  art  only  rank'd  amongst  the  dead. 
To  find  a  passage  to  eternal  joys. 
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That  Power  which  scal'd  th'  apparent' harsh 
decree. 

Who  ev'ry  feeling  of  thy  heart  could  know, 
Judg'd  what  thy  pangs  from  future  ills  might  he. 

And  snatch'd  thee  early  from  a  world  of  woe. 


On  an  unfortunate  Beauty.      Anon. 

Poor  wand'rer !  how  shall  ijiat  weak  form, 
So  loosely  clad  in  vesture  light. 

Endure  the  malice  of  the  storm. 
The  rudeness  of  the  winter's  night  ? 

And  does  a  smile  thy  cheek  illume  ? 

Alas  !  that  fiiint  and  feeble  glow 
Is  like  the  flower's  untimely  bloom. 

Drooping  amidst  a  waste  of  snow. 

Poor  wretch  ! — you  sigh,  you  would  unfold 
The  course  of  sorrow  you  have  run  : 

A  simple  story,  q^uickly  told — 

You  lov'd/believ'd,  and  were  undone. 

Why  weep  you  as  my  hand  you  press  ? 
'  Why  on  my  features  gaze  and  sigh  ? 
Would  no  one  pity  your  distress  ? 
None  listen  to  your  tale,  but  I  ? 

Alas !  a  pittance  scant,  I  fear. 

Is  all  the  joy  I  can  bestow; 
I  can  but  wipe  away  one  tear. 

One  moment  from  a  life  of  woe. 

Yet  e'en  for  this  your  grateful  eye 

To  heaven  is  rais'd — Poor  girl,  adieu ! 

To  scenes  of  senseless  mirth  I  fly, 
To  poverty  and  sickness  you. 


By  Dr.  Young. 
As  In  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  Is  whet. 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set ; 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen, 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 


Advice  to  Mr,  Pope,  on  his  intended  Translation 
of  Homer y   1714t 

O  THOU  who,  with  a  happy  genius  born. 
Canst  tuneful  verse  In  flowing  numbers  turn, 
Crown'd  on  thy  Windsor's  plains  with  early 

bays. 
Be  early  wise,  nor  trust  to  barren  praise- 
Blind  was  the  Bard  that  sung  Achilles'  rage. 
He  sung,  and  begg  d,  and  curs'd  th'   ungiving 

age: 
If  Britain  his  translated  song  would  hear, 
Elrst  take  the  gold — theii  charm  tlio  list'ning 

ear;  . 

So  shall  thy  father  Homer  smile  to  see 
His  pension  paid,  tho'  late — and  paid  to  thee. 


ThoUGjh  Greece  in  shining  temples  heretofore 
Did  Venus  and  Minerva's  pow'rs  adore. 
The  ancients  thought  no  single  goddess  fit 
To  reign  at  once  o'er  beauty  and  o'er  wit; 
Each  was  a  sep'rate  claim ;  till  now  we  find 
Xhe  different  titles  in  Melinda  join'd. 


An  opera,  like  a  pill'ry,  may  be  said 
To  nail  our  ears  down,  but  expose  our  head. 


EuciA  thinks  happiness  consists  in  state; 
She  weds  an  idiot,  but  she  cats  in  plate. 


To  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Perceval,  with  Hutchesoris 
Treatise  on  Beauty  and  Order.     Grierson. 
Th'  internal  senses  painted  here  we  see : 
They're  born  in  others,  but  they  live  in  thee. 
O !  were  our  author  with  thy  converse  blest. 
Could  he  behold  the  virtues  of  thy  breast ; 
His  heedless  labors  with  contempt  he'd  view. 
And  bid  the  world  not  read — but  copy  you. 


Jack  eating  rotten  cheese,  did  say. 
Like  Samson,  I  my  thousands  slay: 
I  vow,  quoth  Roger,  so  you  do, 
And  with  the  self-same  weapon  too. 


Qn  God's  Omyiipotence. 

When  Egypt's  host  God'3  chosen  tribe  pur- 
sued. 
In  chrystal  walls  th'  admiring  waters  stood ; 
When'  thro'  the  dreary  wastes  they  took  their 

•    wa)^ 
The  rocks  relented,  and  pour'd  forth  a  sea! 
What  limits  can  th'  Almighty  goodness  know. 
Since  seas  can  harden,  and  since  rocks  can  flow ! 


Slmili  si  mills  gaudet. 
"When  Chloe's  picture  was  to  Chloe  shown, 
Adorn'd  with  charms  and  beauties  not  her  own  j 
Where  Hogarth,  pitying  nature,  kindly  made 
Such  lips,  "such  eyes,  as  Chloe  never  had; 
Ye  Gods  !  she  cries  in  ecstacy  of  heart, 
J  low  near  can  nature  be  express'd  by  art! 
Well  !  it  is  wondrous  like*,  nav,  let  me  die. 
The  very  pouting  lip,  the  killing  ej-e  \ — 
Blunt  and  severe  as  Manly  In  the  play. 
Downright  replies :   Like,'  Madam,  do  you  say  ? 
The  picture  bears  this  likeness,  it  is  tme  : 
The  canvas  painted  is,  and  so  are  you. 


Th'  inspiring  mme.s,  and  the  god  of  love. 
Which  most    should    grace  the  iair  Melinda 

strove. 
Love   arm'd  her  with  his  bow  and  keenest 

darts. 
The  mu«e3  more  enrich'd  her  mind  with  arts. 


My  sickly  spouse  with  many  a  sigh 
Oft  tells  me— Billy,  I  shall  die! 
I  ^riev'd,  but  recollected  straight 
'Tis  bootless  to  contend  with  fate  j 
So  resignation  to  Heaven's  will 
Prepar'd  me  for  succeeding  ill. 
'Tvvas  well  it  did ;  for  on  my  life, 
'Twas  Heaven's  will— -to  spare  my  wife. 


As 
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As  Sherlock  at  Temple  was  taking  a  boat. 
The  waterman  ask'd  him  which  way  he  would 

float. 
Which  way?  says  the  Doctor:  why,  fool,  with 

the  stream. — 
To  Paul's  or  to  Lambeth,  'twas  all  one  to  him. 


On  a  Prelate  s  goiyig  out  of  Church  in  Time  of 
Divine  Service,  to  wait  on  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland. 

Lord  Pam  in  the  church   (could  you  think 
it?)  kneel'd  down: 
When,  told  that  the  duke  was  just  come  to 

town. 
His  station  despising,  unaw'd  by  the  place, 
He  flies  from  his  God  to  attend  on  his  Grace. 
To  the  court  it  was  fitter  to  pay  his  devotion. 
Since  God  had  no  share  in  his  lordship's  promo- 
tion. 


The  fForld. 
The  world's  a  book,  writ  by  th'  eternal  art 
Of  the  great  Author ;  printed  m  man's  heart : 
'Tis  falsely  printed,  though  divinely  penn'd; 
And  all  th'  errata  will  appear  at  th'  end. 


A  hum'rous  fellow  in  a  tavern  late, 
Being  drunk  and  valiant,  gets  a  broken  pate : 
The  surgeon,  with  his  instruments  and  skill. 
Searches  his  skull  deeper  and  deeper  still. 
To  feel  his  brains,  and  try  if  they  were  sound  ; 
And,  as  he  keeps  ado  about  the  wound, 
The  fellow  cries — Good    surgeon,  spare  your 

pains : 
When  I  began  this  brawl  I  had  no  brains. 


By  fav'ring  wit  Maecenas  purchas'd  fame, 
Virgil's  own  works  immortaliz'd  his  name  : 
A  double  share  of  fame  is  Dorset's  due. 
At  once  the  patron  and  the  poet  too. 


PoLLio  must  needs  to  penitence  excite ; 
For  see,  his  scarves  are  rich,  and  gloves  are  white. 
Behold  his  notes  display'd,  his  body  rais'd : 
With  what  a  zeal  he  labours  to  be  prais'd ! 
No  stubborn  sinner  able  to  withstand 
The  force  and  reasoning  of  his  wi^and  hand : 
Much  better  pleas'd,  so  pious  his  mtent. 
With  five  that  laugh  than  fifty  who  repent. 
On  moral  duties  when  his  tongue  refines, 
Tully  and  Plato  are  his  best  .divines  : 
What  Matthew  says,  or  Mark,  tlie  proof  but 

small ; 
What  Locke  or  Clarke  asserts,  good  scripture 

all. 
Touch'd  with  each  weakness  which  he  docs 

arraign. 
With  vanity  he  talks  against  the  vain  ; 
With  ostentation  does  to  meekness  guide. 
Proud  of  his  periods  levell'd  against  pride; 
Ambitiously  the  love  of  glory  slights. 
And  damns  the  love  ot  fame — for  which  he 

writes. 


The  Latin  word  for  cold,  one  ask'd  his  friend. 
It  is,,  said  he— 'tis  at  my  finger'^  end.   . 


On  the  Battle  of  the  Books, 
Swift  for  the  ancients  has  argu'd  so  well, 
'Tis  apparent  from  thence  that  the  moderns 
excel. 


A  Welshman  and  an  Englishman  disputed. 

Which  of  their  lands  maintain'd  the  greatest 

state ;  [futed. 

The  Englishman   the  Welshman   quite  con- 

Tlie   Welshman  yet  would   not  his  vaunts 

abate. 

Ten  cooks,  quoth  he.  In  Wales,  one  wedding 

sees. 
Ah,  quoth  the  other,  each  man  toasts  his  chees*. 


From  the  Latin. 
Unhappy,  Dido,  was  thy  fate. 
In  first  and  second  wedded  state ! 
One  husband  caus'd  thy  flight  by  dying. 
Thy  death  the  other  caus'd  by  flying. 


On  the  Funeral  of  Vulture  Hopkins. 

What  num'rous  lights  this  wretch's  corpse 
attend, 
Who,  in  his  life-time,  sav'd  a  candle's  end ! 


The  Humourist.       Imitated  from  Martial, 

In  all  thy  humors,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow. 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirtli,  and  spleen,  about 

thee. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  withouMhee. 


A  haughty  courtier  meeting  in  the  streets 
A  scholar,  him  thus  insolently  greets : 
Base  men  to  take  the  wall  I  ne'er  permit. 
The  scholar  said,  I  do;  and  gave  him  it. 


Thus  with  kind  words  Sir  Edward  cheer  d  hl$ 
friend : 

Dear  Dick  !  thou  on  my  friendship  may'st  de- 
pend : 

I  know  tliy  fortune  is  but  very  scant; 

But  be  assurVl,  I'll  ne'er  see  Dick  in  want. 

Dick's  soon  confin'd-p-his  friend,  no  doubt, 
would  free  him : 

His  word  he  kept — in  want  he  ne'er  would 
see  him. 


When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar. 
They  light  a  torch  to  show  their  shame  tl^e 
more. 

a  T  T  On 
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On  the  Offering  made  ly  King  James  I.  at  a 
grave  Comedy,  called  the  Marriage  cf  Arts. 

At  Christ-Church  Marriag;e,  play'd  before  the 
king. 
Lest  these  learn'd  mates  shotrid  want  an  offering, 
The  king  himself  did  offer — what,  1  pray? 
He  offer'd,  twice  or  thrice,  to  go  away. 
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A  Country  Parsons  Answer  to  a  young  Lady 
who  sent  her  Compliments  on  the  Ten  of 
Hearts. 

Your  compliments,  dear  lady,  pray  forbear  3 
Old-  English  services  are  more  sincere : 
You  send  ten  hearts,  the  tythe  is  only  mine ;    ^ 
Give  me  but  one,  and  bnrn  the  other  nine. 


By  Dr.  Donne. 

I  AM  unable,  yonder  beggar  cries. 
To  stand  or  go.     If  he  says  true,  he  lies. 


Moore  always  smiles  whenever  he  recites; 
He  smiles,  you  thiqk,  approving  what  he  writes. 
And  yet  in  this  no  vanity  is  shown  ; 
A  modest  man  may  like  what's  not  his  own. 


To  a  Writer  of  long  Epitaphs. 

Friend,  in  your  Epitaphs  I'm  griev'd 

So  very  much  is  said  • 
One  halt  will  never  be  believ'd. 

The  other  never  read. 


To  Mr.  Thomson,  who  had  procured  the  Author 
a  Benefit  Night.  Dennis. 

Reflecting  on  thy  worth,  methinks  I  find 
Thy  various  Seasons  in  their  Author's  mind. 
Spring  opes  her  blossoms  various  as  thy  muse. 
And,  like  thy  soft  compassion,  sheds  her  dews. 
Summers  hot  drought  in  thy  expression  glows. 
And  o'er  each  page  a  tawny  ripeness  throws. 
Autumtis  rich  fruits  th'  instructed  reader  gains, 
Who  tastes  the  meaning  purpose  of  thy  strains. 
Winter — but  that  no  semblance  takes  from  thee ; 
That  hoary  season  yields  a  type  of  me. 
Shatter' d  by  Time's  weak  storms  I  with'ringlay. 
Leafless,  and  whitening  in  a  cold  decay ! 
Yet  shall  my  propless  ivy,  pide  and  bent. 
Bless  the  short  sunshine  which  thy  pity  lent. 


The  Fan.         Atterbury. 

Flayia  the  least  and  slightest  toy 
Can  with  resistless  art  employ : 
This  fan,  in  meaner  hands,  would  prove 
Ar)  engine  of  small  force  in  love  : 
Yet  she,  with  graceful  air  and  mien, 
Not  to  be  told,  or  safelj^  seen. 
Directs  its  wanton  motions  so. 
That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid's  bow  j 
Gives  cookiess  to  the~matchless  dame. 
To  ev'ry  other  breast  a  flame. 


To  the  Author  cf  an  Epitaph  on  Dr.  Mead. 

Hackett. 
Mead's  not  dead  then,  you  say,  only  sleeping 
a  little? 
Why,  egad  !  Sir,  you've  hit  it  off  there  to  a 

tittle : 
Yet,  friend,  his  awakin*  T  very  much  doubt — 
Pluto  knows  whom  hes  got,  and  will  ne'erTet 
him  out. 


To  Mr.  Pope. 
While  malice.  Pone,  denies  thy  page 

Its  own  celestial  fire ; 
W  hile  critics  and  while  bards  in  rage. 

Admiring,  won't  admire: 

W  hile  wayward  pens  thy  works  assail. 

And  envious  tongues  decry  ; 
These  times  though  many  a  friend  bewail. 

These  times  bewail  not  L 

But  when  the  world's  loud  praise  is  thine. 
And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame; 

When  with  thy  Homer  thou  shalt  shine 
In  one  establish'd  fame: 

When  none  shall  rail,  and  ev'ry  lay 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee : 
That  day  (for  come  it  will) — that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  see.    , 


British  Economy. 

In  merry  Old  England  it  once  was  a  rule. 
The  king  had  his  poet,  and  also  his  fool : 
But  now  we're  so  frugal,  I'd  have  you  to  know  it. 
Poor  Cibber  must  serve  both  for  fool  and  for,poet- 


Found  stuck  on  the  Statue  of  the  Moor  which 

supports  the  Sun-Dial  in  Clemenfs-Inn. 
In  vain,  poor  sable  son  of  woe, 

Thou  seek'st  the  tender  tear ; 
From  thee  in  vain  with  pangs  they  flow. 

For  mercy  dwells  not  here. 
From  cannibals  thou  fled'st  in  vain. 

Lawyers  less  quarter  give; 
The  first  won  t  eat  you  till  you're  slain. 

The  last  will  dot  alive. 


When  .Tack  was  poor,  the  lad  was  frank  and 
free ; 

Of  late  he's  grown  brimful  of  pride  and  pelfk 
You  wonder  that  he  don't  remember  me: 

Why  so?  You  see  he  has  forgot  himself. 


By  Prior. 
To  John  I  owed  great  obligation ; 

But  John  unhappily  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation : 

Sure  John  and  1  are  more  than  quit. 


On  the  Bursar  of  St.  Johns  College  in  O.rford 

cutting  down  a  fine  Row  of  Trees. 
\    Indulgent  tiature  to  each  kind  bestows 


A  secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes ; 
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The  goose,  a  silly  bird,  avoicls  the  fox : 
Lambs  fly  from  \volves,  and  sailors  steer  from 

rocks : 
A  rogne  the  gailows  as  his  fate  foresees. 
And  bears  the  like  antipathy  to  trees. 


Good  Music  and  had  Dancers. 
How  ill  the  motion  with  the  music  suits! 
So  Orpheus  play'd,  and  like  them  danced  the 
brutes. 


Ye  little  wMts,  that  gleam'd  awhile. 
While  Pope  vouchsafed  a  ray; 

Alas  !  depriv'd  of  his  kind  smile, 
How  soon  ye  fade  away ! 

To  compass  Phoebus'  car  about, 
,    Thus  empty  vapours  rise; 
Each  lends  his  cloud  to  put  him  out. 
That  rear'd  him  to  the  skies. 

Alas !  these  skies  are  not  your  sphere; 

There  he  shall  ever  burn : 
Weep,  weep,  and  fall ;  for  earth  ye  were. 

And  must  to  earth  return. 


So  much ,  my  Pope,  thy  English  Iliad  -charms. 
As  pity  melts  us,  or  as  passion  warms ; 
That  after-ages  shall  with  wonder  seek 
Who  'twas  translated  Homer  into  Greek. 


By  Harrington". 

The  golden  hair  that  Galla  wears, 
Is  hers  :  who  would  have  thought  it  ? 

She  swears  'tis  hers;  and  true  she  swears. 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it. 


To   Lady  Isabella   Thynne,  cutting   Trees  in 
Paper,  Waller. 

Fair  hand,  that  can  on  virgin  paper  write. 
Yet  from  the  stain  of  ink  preserve  it  white; 
Whose  travel  o'er  that  silver  field  does  show 
Like  tracks  of  leverets  in  morning  snow : 
Love's  image  thus  in  purest  minds,  is  wrought, 
Without  a  spot  or  blemish  to  the  thought. 
Strange,  that  your  fingers  should  the  pencil  foil. 
Without  the  help  of  colors  or  of  oil ! 
For  though  a  painter  boughs  and  leaves  can 

make, 
'Tis  yours  alone. to  make  thefn  bend  and  shake. 
Whose  breath  salutes  your  new-created  grove 
Like  southern  winds,  and  makes  it  gently  move. 
Orpheus  could  make  the  forest  dance,  but  you 
Can  make  the  motion  and  the  forest  too. 
A  poet,  when  he  would  describe  his  mind. 
Is,  as  in  language,  so  in  fame,  confin'd  ; 
Your  works  are  read  wherever  there  are  men : 
So  far  the  scissors  go  beyond  the  pen. 


By  Prior. 
Thy  nags,  the  leanest  things  alive. 
So  very  hard  ihou  lov'st  to  drive. 


I  heard  thy  anxious  coachman  sav. 
It  cost  thee  more  in  whips  than  hay. 


A  Cure  for  Paetry. 

Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer 
dead. 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begg'd  his 
bread ! 


On  some  Snow  which  melted  on  a  Lady's  BreasL 
The  envious  snow  comes  down  in  haste 

To  prove  thy  breast  less  fair. 
But  grieves  to  see  itself  surpast, .  • 

And  melts  into  a  tear. 


The  French  Poet. 

When  old  Elijah,  as  the  Scriptures  sAy, 
Triumphant  mounted  to  the  realms  of  daV, 
His  spirit  doubled,  and  his  cloak  beside, ' 
He  gave  Ehsha,  by  long  service  tried. 
Tristan  from  hence  would  fain  example  take, 
,For  honest  Quinault  his  disciple's  sake; 
But  this,  alas!  injurious  fate  denied. 
For  Tristan  poorer  than  a  prophet  died. 
To  Quinault  thus  the  bard,  expiring,  spoke c 
*'  My  wit  1  leave  thee — but  1  have  no  cloak." 


Pox  on't,  quoth  Time  to  Thomas  Hearne, 
Whatever  I  forget  you  learn. 

Ansiueredhy  Mr.  West. 

D — N  It,  quoth  Hearne,  in  furious  fret, 
Whate'er  I  learn  you  soon  forget. 


Dr,  Aldrich's  Five  Reasons  for  Thinking. 

Good  wine ;  a  friend  ;  or  being  dry ; 
Or  lest  we  should  be  by  and  by; 
Or  any  other  reason  why. 


By  Waller. 
Thyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 
Fair  Saccharissa  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain  y' 
Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  less  am'rous  boy ; 
Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovelv  and  as  coy. 
With  numbers  he  the  flying  nymph  pursues. 
With  numbers  such  as  Phoebus'  self  might  use; 
All ,  but  the  nymph  who  shouW  redresshis  wrong. 
Attend  his  passion,  and  approve  his  song: 
Like  Phoebus  thus  acquiring  unsoughtypralse. 
He  catch'd  at  love,  and  fill'd  his  arms  with  bays. 


By  Prior. 

On  his  death-bed  poor  Simon  lies. 

His  spouse  is  in  despair  : 
With  frequent  sobs  and  mutual  cries. 

They  both  express  their  care. 

A  difi''rent  cause,  says  Parson  Sly, 

The  same  efl"ect  may  give ; 
Poor  Simon  fears  that  he  shall  die. 

His  wife— that  he  mav  live. 
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Written  on  the  Bcd'Chamher  Door  of  Charles  IL 

Rochester. 
Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  King, 

'  Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
He  never  says  a  foolish  thing. 
Nor  ever  does  a  wise  one. 


To  Phyllis. 
That  little  patch  upon  your  face 

Would  seem  a  foil  on  one  less  fair  j 
On  you  it  hides  a  killing  grace. 

And  you  in  pity  placed  it  there. 


By  Prior. 

As  after  noon,  one  summer's  day, 

Venus  stood  bathing  in  a  river ; 
Cupid  a-shootin^  went  that  way. 

New-strung  his  bow,  new-fill'd  his  quiver. 

With  skill  he  chose  his  sharpest  dart  j 
With  all  his  might  his  bow  he  drew : 

Swift  to  his  beauteous  parent's  heart 
The  too  well  guided  arrow  flew. 

I  faint!  I  die!  the  goddess  cried: 

0  cruel !  couldst  thou  find  none  other 
To  wreak  thy  spleen  on,  parricide  ? 

Like  Nero,  thou  hast  slain  thy  mother. 
Poor  Cupid,  sobbing,  scarce  could  speak  ; 

Indeed,  Mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye  : 
Alas !  how  easy  my  mistake ! 

1  took  you  for  your  likeness,  Chloe. 


From  the  Greek.  Prior. 

Venus,  take  my  votive  glass, 
Since  I  am  not  wh.it  I  was ; 
What  from  this  day  1  shall  be, 
Venus,  let  me  never  see ! 


Written  on  a  Glass,  iy  a  Gentleman  who  har- 
rowed the   Earl  of  Chesterjield" s  Diamond 
Pencil, 
Accept  a  miracle,  instead  of  wit: 

See  two  dull  lines  "by  Stanhope's  pencil  writ! 


On  Lady  Manchester.         Addisox. 

Whil.st  haughty  Gallia's  dames,  that  spread 
O'er  the  pale  cheeks  an  artful  red, 
Beheld  this  beauteous  stranger  there. 
In  native  charms  divinely  fair ; 
Confusion  in  their  looks  they  show'd. 
And  with  unusual  blushes  glow'd. 


Suicide. 


Dr.  Sewel. 


When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone, 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  live  on. 


Young  Courtly  takes  me  for  a  dunce  j 
For  all  night  lon^  I  spoke  not  once. 
On  better  grounds  I  think  him  such : 
He  spoke  but  once,  yet  once  too  much. 


By  Pope. 


Muse,  'tis  enough  ;  at  length  thy  labor  ends. 
And  thou   shalt  live — for  Bucidngham  com- 
mends. 
Let  crowds  of  critics  now  my  verse  assail. 
Let  Dennis  write,  and  nameless  numbers  rail ; 
This  more  than  pays  whole  years  of  thankless 

pain. 
Time,  pain,  and  fortune,  are  not  lost  in  vain, 
Sheffield  approves,  consenting  Phoebus  bends. 
And  I  and  Malice  from  this  hour  are  friends. 


On  a  certain  Beauty. 
Mistaken  nature  here  has  join'd 
A  beauteous  face  and  ugly  mind  ; 
In  vain  the  faultless  features  strike. 
When  soul  and  body  are  unlike  : 
Pity  that  snowy  breast  should  hide 
Deceit,  and  avarice,  and  pride. 
So  in  rich  jars,  from  China  brought. 
With  glowing  colors  gaily  wrought, 
Oftimes  the  subtle  spider  dwells. 
With  secret  venom  bloated  swells  > 
Weaves  all  his  fatal  nets  within. 
As  unsuspected  as  unseen. 


By  Waller. 
Were  men  so  dull  they  could  not  set 
That  Lyce  painted ;  should  they  flee. 
Like  simple  birds,  into  a  net 
So  grossly  woven  and  ill-set'; 
Her  own  teeth  would  undo  the  knot. 
And  let  all  go  that  she  had  got. 
These  teeth  my  Lyce  must  not  show. 
If  she  would  bite:  her  lovers,  though 
Like  birds  they  stoop  at  seeming  grape  . 
Are  disabus'd  when  first  she  gapes : 
The  rotten  bones  discover'd  there. 
Show  'tis  a  painted  sepulchre. 


V  To  Mr.  Pope. 

Depend  not  upon  verse  for  fame. 

Though  none  can  equal  thine : 
Our  language  never  rests  the  same  j 

'Twill  rise,  or  'twill  decline. 

Thy  wreaths,  in  course  of  fleeting  hours. 

Too  soon  will  be  decay'd  ; 
But  stor\'  lasts,  though  modern  flow'rs 

Of  poetry  must  fade. 

A  surer  way  then  wouldst  thou  find 

Thy  glory  to  prolong. 
Whilst  there  remains  amongst  mankind 

The  sense  of  right  and  wrong  j 

Thy  fame  with  nature's  self  shall  end. 

Let  future  times  but  know 
That  Aiterbury  was  thy  friend. 

And  Bentley  was  thy  foe. 


By  Lord  Hervey. 
Possessed  of  one  great  hall  for  state. 
Without  one  room  to  sleep  or  eat ; 
How  well  you  build,  let  flattery  tell. 
And  all  mankind  how  ill  you  dwdl. 
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Written  in  a  TVindoio  of  the  Toicer,  over  the 
Name  of  R.  Walpole,  confined  in  the  same 
Room,  Ann.  Dom.  1712.      Lansdowne. 
Good  unexpected,  evil  unforeseen. 

Appear  by  turns,  as  fortune  shifts  the  scene ; 

Some  rais'd  aloft  come  tumbUng  down  again, 

And  fall  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  agaia. 


The  Manchester  Millers  named  Bone  and  Skin. 

Byrom. 

Bone  and  Skin,  two  millers  thin. 

Would  starve  us  all,  or  near  it : 
But  be  it  known  to  Skin  and  Bone, 

That  flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  it. 


Friend  Isaac,  'tis  strange,  you,  that  lived  so 
near  Bray, 

Should  not  set  up  the  sign  of  the  Vicar ; 
Though  it  may  be  an  odd  one,  you  cannot  but  say 

It  must  needs  be  a  sign  of  good  liquor. 

Answer. 
Indeed,  Master  Poet,  your  reason's  but  poor; 

For  the  Vicar  would  think  it  a  sin 
To  stay,  like  a  booby,  and  lounge  at  the  door; 

'Twere  a  sign  'twas  bad  liquor  within. 


Bi/  Sir  G.  Lyttleton. 

None  without  hope  e'er  lov'd  the  brightest  fair. 
But  love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair. 


True  wit  is  like  the  briUiant  stone 

Dug  from  the  Indian  mine; 
Which  boasts  two  diff'rent  pow'rs  in  one, 

To  cut  as  well  as  shine. 
Genius,  like  that,  if  polish'd  right. 

With  the  same  gifts  abounds; 
Appears  at  once  both  keen  and  bright. 

And  sparkles  while  it  wounds. 


The  Difference  letiveen  the  Ancients  and 
Moderns. 

Some  for  the  ancients  zealously  declare ; 
Gthers  our  modern  wits  are  fools,  aver : 
-^  third  affirms,  that  they  are  much  the  same. 
And  differ  only  as  to  time  and  name : 
Yet  sure  one  more  distinction  may  be  told ; 
I'hose  once  were  new,  but  these  will  ne'er  be  old. 


To  Mr.  PopCy  on  his  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Gay. 
Lord  Orrery. 
Entomb'd  with  kings  though  Gay's  cold 
ashes  lie, 
A  nobler  monument  thy  strains  supply. 
Thy  matchless  muse,  still  faithful  to  thy  friend. 
By  courts  unaw'd,  his  virtues  dare  commend. 
Lamented  Gay !  forget  thy  treatment  past. 
Look  down,  and  see  thy  merit  crown'd  at  last. 


A  destiny  more  glorious  who  can  hope  ? 
In  life  belov'd,  in  death  bemoan'd,  by  P 


Pope. 


On  the  Queen's  Grotto  at  Richmond. 
Lewis  the  living  genius  fed. 
And  rais'd  the  scientific  head ; 
Our  Queen,  more  frugal  of  her  meat. 
Raises  those  heads  which  cannot  eat. 


I  HEARD  last  week,  friend  Edward,  thou  wast 
dead. 
I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it  too,  cries  Ned. 


By  a  Porter,  on  the  Gin  Act.  To  a  Great  Man. 

Why  will  you  make  us  coolly  think? 
If  you  would  govern,  we  must  drink. 


Giles  Jolt. 


iles  Jolt  as  sleeping  in  his  cart  he  lay, 
le  waggish  pilf'rers  stole  his  team  away. 


Gi] 

Some  waggish  pi.^  .^.^  ^.^.^  ...^  ..^^...  ^„r.j . 
Giles  wakes,  and  cries,   **  What's  here?    Ods- 

dicken!   what? 
Why  how  now  ?  am  I  Giles,  or  am  I  not? 
If  he,  I've  lost  six  geldings,  to  my  smart; 
If  not,  odsbuddikins !  I've  found  a  cart. 


To  Zoilus. 


With  industry  I  spread  your  praise. 
With  equal  you  my  censure  blaze ; 
But,  faith  !  'tis  all  in  vain  we  do. 
The  world  nor  credits  me  nor  you. 


Milton.    Dryden. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn : 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd. 
The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go: 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  other  two. 


On  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Offer  ofbOOL 
for  the  best  Poem  on  the  Duke's  Actions. 

Five  hundred  pounds !  too  small  a  boon 
To  put  the  poet's  muse  in  tune, 

That  nothing  might  escape  her: 
Should  she  attempt  th'  heroic  story 
Of  the^  illustrious  Churchill's  glory. 

It  scarce  would  buy  the  paper. 


Scotland.    Cleveland. 

Had  Cain  been  a  Scot,  God  would  have  al- 
ter'd  his  doom ; 
Not  forced  him  to  wander,  but  confin'd  him  at 
home. 


By  Prior. 


Thus  to  the  Muses  spoke  the  Cyprian  dame: 
Adorn  my  altars,  and  revere  my  name ; 
My  son  shall  else  assume  his  potent  darts : 
Twang  goes  the  bow !  my  girls,  have  at  your 
hearts  1 
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The  Muses  answer' d — Venus,  we  deride 
The  vagrant's  malice,  and  his  mother's  pride. 
Send  him  to  nymphs  who  sleep  in  Ida's  shade, 
To  the  loose  dance  and  wanton  masquerade : 
Our  '  thoughts  are  settled,  and  intent  our  look 
On  the  instructive  verse  and  moral  book; 
On  female  idleness  his  ]power  relies. 
But  when  he  finds  us  Studying  hard  he  flics. 


By  Aaron  Hill. 
When  Christ  at  Cana's  feast,  by  pow*r  di- 
vine, 
Inspir'd  cold  water  with  the  warmth  of  wine. 
See!    cried   they,  while   in   redd'ning  tide   it 

gush'd. 
The  bashful  stream  hath  seen  Its    God  and 
biush'd. 


Upon   the   Busts  of  the  English    Worthies   at 

Stow.  Lord  Clare. 

Among  these  chiefs  of  British  race. 

Who  live  in  breathing  stone. 
Why  has  hot  Cobham's  bust  a  place? — 

The  structure  was  his  own. 


By  Pope. 
Great  Villiers'  fate  sage  Cutler  could  foresee ; 
And,  well  he  thought,  advis'dhim — "Live  like 

me." 
As  well  his  Grace    replied — "  Like  you.  Sir 

John!- 
That  I  can  do  when  all  I  have  is  gone.'* 


The  Giant  angling. 
His  angle-rod  made  of  a  sturdy  oak. 
His  line  a  cable  which  in  storms  ne'er  broke; 
His  hook  he  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail. 
And  sat  upon  a  rock,  and  bobb'd  for  whale. 


To  a  noted  Liar. 
Lie  on !  while  my  revenge  shall  be. 
To  speak  the  very  truth  of  thee. 


On  Michael  Angelo  s  famous  Piece  of  the  Cru- 
cifxion,  who  stabbed  a  Person  that  he  might 
do  it  more  naturally.  Dr.  Young. 

Whilst  his  Redeemer  on  the  canvas  dies, 
Stabb'd  at  his  feet  his  brother  welt'ring  lies; 
The  daring  artist,  cruelly  serene. 
Views  the  pale  cheek,  and  the  distorted  mien ; 
He  drains  off  life  by  drops ;  and,  deaf  to  cries. 
Examines  ev'ry  spirit  as  it  flies; 
He  studies  torment,  dives  in  mortal  woe. 
To  rouse  up  ev'ry  pang  repe;its  the  blow; 
Each  rising  agony,  each  dreadful  grace. 
Yet  warm  transplanting  to  his  Saviour's  face! 


O  glorious  theft!  O  nobly  wicked  draught ! 
With  its  full  charge  of  death  each,feature  fraught ! 
Such  wondrous  force  the  magic  colors  boast. 
From  his  own  skill  lie  starts,  in  horror  lost. 


On  the  Death  of  a  Lady'^s  Cat.     Harrison. 

And  is  Miss  Taboy  from  the  world  retir'd? 
And  are  her  fives,  all  her  nine  lives,  expir'd  ? 
What  sounds  so  moving  as  her  own  can  tell 
How  Tabby  died,  how  full  of  play  she  fell  ? 
Begin,  ye  tuneful  nine,  a  mournful  strife. 
And  ev'ry  muse  shall  celebrate  a  life. 


A  Receipt  for  Courtship.     Swipt. 
Two  or  three  dears,  and  two  or  three  sweets; 
Two  or  three  balls,  and  two  or  three  treats; 
Two  or  three  serenades,  giv'n  as  a  lure ; 
Two  or  three  oaths  how  much  they  endure ; 
Two  or  three  messages  sent  in  one  day ; 
Two  or  three  times  led  out  from  the  play ; 
Two  or  three  soft  speeches  made  by  the  way; 
Two  or  three  tickets  for  two  or  three  times ; 
Two  or  three  love-letters  writ  all  in  rhymes; 
Two  or  three  months  keeping  strict  to  these 

rules 
Can  never  fail  making  a  couple  of  fools. 


To  a  Lady  who  used  Patches. 

Your  homely  face,  Flippanta,  you  disguise. 
With  patches  numerous  as  Argus'  eyes ; 
I  own  that  patching's  requisite  for  you. 
For  more  we're  pleased  the  less  your  face  we 

view: 
Yet  I  advise,  since  my  advice  you  ask. 
Wear  but  one  patch,  and  be  that  patch  a  mask. 


Inscriptionfor  a  Bust  of  Lady  Suffolk  in  a 

Wood. 
Her  wit  and  beauty  for  a  court  ^veremade: 
Her  truth  and  goodness  fit  her  for  a  shade. 


To  Mr.  Addison,  on  his  Tragedy  of  Cato. 

The  mind  to  virtue  is  by  verse  subdued. 
And  the  true  poet  is  a  public  good. 
This  Britain  feels:  while,   by  your  lines  in- 
spir'd. 
Her  free-born  sons  to  glorious  thoughts  are  fir'd. 
In  Rome  had  you  espous'd  the  vanquish'd  cause, 
Inflam'd  her  senate,  and  upheld  her  laws. 
Your  manly  scenes  had  liberty  restor'd. 
And  giv'n  the  just  success  to  Cato's  sword. 
O'er  Caesar's  arms  your  genius  had  prevail'd. 
And  the  muse  triumph'd  where  the    patri( 
fail'd. 


patriot 


Tom's  coach  and  six!  Whither  in  such  haste 
going? 
But  a  short  journey — to  his  own  undoing. 

Jealousy. 
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Jealousy. 
To  Bedlam  With  him  :  is  he  sound  in  mind. 
Who  still  is  seeking  what  he  would  not  find  ? 


By  LioiTARD  Welstead. 
I  OWE,  says  Thomas,  much  to  Peter's  care ; 
Once  only  seen,  he  chose  me  for  his  heir. 
True,  Thomas  5  hence  your  fortunes  take  their 

rise : 
His  heir  you  were  not,  had  he  seen  you  twice. 


Like  a  poor  highway  brook,  pretence  runs  loud: 
Bmtlmg,  but  shallow,  dirty,  weak,  and  proud, 
vvhile,   like  some  nobler  stream,  true  know- 
ledge glides. 
Silently  strong,  and  its  deep  bottom  hides. 


By  Dr.  Kenrick. 

Tub  great,  good  man,  whom  Fortune  will 
displace. 
May  into  scarceness  fall,  but  not  disgrace. 
His  sacred  pereon  none  will  dare  profane ; 
He  may  be  poor,  but  never  can  be  medn. 
He  holds  his  value  with  the  wise  and  good, 
And,  prostrate,  seems  asgreatas  when  he  stood. 
So  ruin'd  temples  holy  awe  dispense. 
They  lose  their  height,  but  keep  their  reverence  j 
The  pious  crowd  the  piles,  tho'  fall'n,  deplore 
And  what  they  fail  to  raise  they  still  adore. 


Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 
G. Stepney. 
^  The  gods  and  Cato  did  in  this  divide — 
They  chose   the  conqu'ring,  he  the  conquer'd 
side. 


By  Dean  Swift. 
^  You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come 
Knock  as  you  will,  there's  nobody  vA  Iwme. 


A  Flower  hj  Varelst.     Prior. 
When  famed  Varelst  this  Uttle  wonder  drew. 
Flora  vouchsafed  the  growinfwork  to  view, 
binding  the  painter's  science  at  a  stand, 
The  Gotldess  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand  : 
And  finishing  the  piece,  she  smiling  said : 
Behold  one  work  of  mine  that  ne'er  shall  fade. 


By  Sir  Sam.  Garth. 
Can  you  count  the  silver  lights 
That  deck  the  skies,  and  cheer  the  nights ; 
Or  the  leaves  that  strew  the  vales. 
When  groves  are  stript  by  winter  gales  j 
Or  the  drops  that  in  the  morn 
Hang  with  transparent  pearl  the  thorn ; 
Or  bridegroom's  joys,  or  miser's  cares. 
Or  gamester's  oaths,  or  hermit's  prayers  j 
Or  envy's  pangs,  or  love's  alarms. 
Or  Malbro's  acts,  or  Molly's  charms? 


By  Aaron  Hill. 
How  Is  theworld  deceived  by  noise  and  show 
Alas !  how  diff'rent,  to  pretend  and  know  I 


The  Royal  Knotter.     Sir  Ch.  Sedley. 
Ah,  happy  people!  ve  must  thrive. 
While  thus  the  royal  pair  does  strive 

Both  to  advance  your  glory ; 
While  he  by  's  valor  c«nquers  France, 
She  manufactures  does  advance. 

And  makes  thread-fringes  for  yc. 
Blest  we  !  who  from  such  queens  are  freed 
Who,  by  vain  superstition  led. 

Are  always  telling  beads  : 
But  here's  a  queen  now,  thanks  to  God ! 
Who,  when  she  rides  in  coach  abroad. 

Is  always  knotting  threads. 
Then  haste,  victorious  Nassau,  haste  ; 
And  when  the  summer  show  is  past. 

Let  all  thy  trumpets  sound : 
The  fringe  which  this  campaign  has  wrought 
Though  t  cost  the  nation  scarce  a  groat. 

Thy  conquests  will  surround. 


TFhats  Honor  ? 


Not  to  be  captious,  not  unjustly  fight; 
'Tis  to  confess  what's  wrong,  and  do  what* 
right. 


A  fair  Ground  for  Pride. 
Jack  his  own  merit  sees:    this  gives 
pride. 
For  he  sees  more  than  till  the  world  beside. 


By  Prior. 
Yes,  ev'ry  poet  is  a  fool ; 

By  demonstration  Ned  can  show  it. 
Happy,  could  Ned's  inverted  rule 

Pn 


*rove  ev'ry  fool  to  be  a  poet. 


Dean  Swiff's  Curate. 
I  march'd  three  miles  thro'  scorching  sand. 
With  zeal  in  heart,  and  notes  in  hand ; 
I  rode  four  more  to  Great  St.  Mary, 
Using  four  legs  when  two  were  weary. 
To  three  fair  virgins  I  did  tie  men. 
In  the  close  bands  of  pleasing  Hymen; 
I  dinp'd  two  babes  in  holy  water. 
And  purified  their  mothers  after. 
Within  an  hour  and  eke  an  half, 
I  preach'd  three  congregations  deaf; 
W  hile  thund'ring  out  with  lungs  long-winded, 
I  chopp'd  so  fast  that  few  there  minded. 
My  emblem,  the  laborious  sun. 
Saw  all  these  mighty  labors  done 
Before  one  race  of  his  was  run ! 
All  this  perform'd  by  Robert  Hcwit : 
What  mortal  else  could  e'er  go  through  it  ? 

T}ie 
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The  Misers  Feast. 
His  chimney  smokes !  it  is  some  omen  dire ! 
His  neighbours  are  alarm'd ;  and  cry  out.  Fire ! 


On  Sir  Godfrey  Knellers  paintings  for  the 
Aulhory  the  Statues  of  Apulloy  Venusy  and 
Hercules.  Pope. 

What  God,  what  genlusdid  the  pencil  move. 
When  Kneller  painted  these? 
Twas  friendship — warm    as  Phoebus,  kind  as 
Love, 
And  strong  as  Hercules, 


The  Duke  of  Ch s.      Swift. 

James  B was  the  Dean's  familiar  friend  j 

James  grows  a  Duke,  their  friendship  here  must 

end. 
Surely  the  Dean  deserves  a  sore  rebuke. 
From  knowing  James,  to  say  he  knows  a  duke. 


The  Doctor  and  the  Patieiit. 

Slept  you  well?  **  Very  well."  My  draught 
did  good. 
"  It  did  no  harm :  for  yonder  it  hath  stood." 


Verses  occasioned  hj  Mr.  AikmavLS  death. 

Thomson. 

As  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part; 
String  after  string  is  sever'd  from  the  neart ; 
Till  loosen  d  life,  at  last  but  breathing  clay. 
Without  one  pang  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blow, 
Whose  eves  have  wept  o*er  every  friend  laid  low ; 
Dragg'd  ling'ringonfrom  partial  death  to  death. 
Till,  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath. 


To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murdoch,   Rector  of  Strad' 
dishall,  in  Suffolk.    Thomson. 
Thus  safely  low,  my  friend,  thou  canst  not 
fall; 

Here  reigns  a  deep  tranquillity  o'er  all ; 

No  noise,  no  care,  no  vanity,  no  strife; 

Men,  woods,  and  trees,  all  breathe  untroubled 
life: 

Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear; 

Trust  me,  the  tender  are  the  most  severe. 

Guard,  while  'tis  thine,  with  philosophic  ease. 

And  ask  no  joy  but  that  of  virtuous  peace ! 

That  bids  defiance  to  the  storms  of  fate : 

High  bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state. 


The  Power  of  Time.    Swift. 
If  neither  brass  nor  marble  can  withstand 
The  mortal  force  of  Time's  destructive  hand: 
If  mountains  sink  to  vales,  if  cities  die. 
And  less'ning  rivers  mourn  their  fountains  drj' — 
When  my  old  cassock,  said  a  Welch  divine. 
Is  oat  at  elbows,  why  should  1  repine? 


EXTRACTS,  Book  IV. 

Epigram  hy  Dr  Doddridge,  on  his  Motto, 

Dum  vivimus,  vivamus. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  will  say, 
And  take  the  pleasure  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries. 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be  I 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  Thee. 


On  the  Pnllication  of  Mrs.  Rowers  Poems  since 
her  Death. 
Thus  Philomela  sun^,  on  earth  detain'd. 
While  cumb'rous  clay  the  rising  soul  restrained; 
Now  the  freed  spirit,  with  th'  angelic  choir. 
In  fields  of  li2;ht  attunes  th'  immortal  lyre. 
And  hymns  her  God  in  strains  more  soft,  more 

strong- 
There  only  could  she  learn  a  loftier  sbng. 


By  ZorcZ  Lansdowne. 

Believe  me,   Chloe,   those  perfumes  that 

cost 
Such  sums  to  sweeten  thee,  is  treasure  lost  3 
Not  all  Arabia  would  sufficient  be ; 
Thou  smell'st  not  of  thy  sweets,  they  stink  of 

thee. 


By  Prior. 

When  Topewell  thought  fit  from  the  world 
to  retreat. 
As  full  of  Champagne  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat : 
He  waked  in  the  boat,  and  to  Charon  he  said. 
He  would  be  rowed  back,  for  he  was  not  yet 

dead. 
Trim  the  boat,  and  sit  quiet,  stern  Charon  re- 
plied : 
You  may  ha\'c  forgot,  you  was  drunk  when  you 
died. 


Firmness  under  Distress, 
I     Brutus  unmov'd  heard  how  his  Portia  fell : 
Should  Jack'*  wife  die,  he  would  behave  as  well. 


By  Dean  Swift. 
Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone, 
To  all  my  friends  a  burthen  grown : 
No  more  I  hear  my  church's  bell 
Than  if  it  rang  out  for  my  knell  ; 
At  thunder  now  no  more  I  start 
Than  at  the  rumbling  of  a  cart: 
Nay,  what's  incredible,  alack  1 
I  hardly  hear  a  woman's  clack. 


On  a  Fan  which  lore  the  Story  of  Cephalus  md 
Procrisy  with  this  Motto  t  "  AurOy  vetii." 
Come,  gentle  Air,  th'  iEolian  shepherd  said* 
W%ile  Procris  panted  in  the  secret  shade ; 

Come, 
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Come,  gentle  air,  the  fairer  Delia  cries, 
While  at  her  feet  her  swain  expiring  lies  : 
Lo  1  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray. 
Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play. 
In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found. 
Nor  could  that  fabled  dart  more  surely  wound  j 
Both  gifts  destructive  to  the  givers  prove. 
Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love : 
Yet  guiltless  too  this  bright  destroyer  lives. 
At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wound  she 

gives : 
She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eyes. 
And  pities  Procris,  while  her  lover  dies. 


On  an  Epigram. 
One  day,  in  Chelsea  meadows  walking. 
Of  poetry  and  such  things  talking. 

Says  Ralph,  a  merry  wag : 
An  epigram,  if  smart  and  good. 
In  all  its  circumstances  should 

Be  like  a  jelly-bag. 
Your  simile,  I  own,  is  new ; 
But  how  wilt  make  it  out  ?  says  Hugh. 

Quoth  Ralph,  I'll  tell  thee,  friend; 
Make  it  at  top  both  wide,  and  tit 
To  hold  a  budget-full  of  wit. 

And  point  it  at  ^he  end. 


By  Mrs.  PlLKINGTON. 

Stella  and  Flavia  ev'ry  hour 

Unnumber'  hearts  surprise; 
In  Stella's  soul  lies  all  her  power. 

And  Flavia's  in  her  eyes. 
More  boundles  Flavia's  conquests  are. 

And  Stella  s  more  confin'd ; 
All  can  discern  a  face  that's  fair. 

But  few  a  lovely  mind- 
Stella,  like  Britain's  monarch,  reigns 

O'er  cultivated  lands ; 
Like  eastern  tyrants  Flavia  deigns 

To  rule  o'er  barren  sands. 
Then  boast,  fair  Flavia^boast  your  face. 

Your  beauty's  only  store  : 
Each  day  that  makes  thy  charms  decrease. 

Will  give  to  Stella  more. 


To  Mr.  Pope,  on  his  Dunciad, 
The  raven,  rook,  and  pert  jackdaw, 

lliough  neither  birds  of  moral  kind. 
Yet  serve,  if  hang'd,  or  stuff'd  with  straw. 

To  show  us  which  way  blows  the  wind. 
Thus  dirty  knaves,  or  chattering  fools. 

Strung  up  by  dozens  in  thy  lay, 
Teach  more  by  half  than  Dennis'  rules. 

And  point  mstruction  cv'ry  way. 
With  Eg\'pt's  art  thv  pen  may  strive  : 

One  potent  drop  let  this  but  shed. 
And  every  rogue  that  stunk  alive 

Becomes  a  precious  mummy  dead. 


Treason  does  never  prosper:    wliat*s  the 
reason  ? 
Why,  when  U  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 


On  a  Bee  stifled  in  Honey. 

From  flow'r  to  flow'r,  with  eager  pains, 

See  the  blest  busy  lab'rer  fly  ; 
When  all  that  from  her  toil  she  gains 

Is,  in  the  sweets  she  hoards  to  die. 
*Tis  thus,  would  man  the  truth  believe. 

With  life's  soft  sweets,  each  fav'ritejoy 
If  we  taste  wisely,  they  relieve. 

But,  if  we  plunge  too  deep,  destroy. 


On  Mr.  Popes  Death. 

Arise,  ye  glimmering  stars  of  wit ! 
For,  lo !  the  Sun  of  Verse  is  set. 


By  Dr.  Swift. 

As  Thomas  was  cudgell'd  one  day  by  his  wife. 
He  took  to  his  heels,  and  he  ran  for  his  life. 
Tom's  three  dearest  friends   came  by  in  the 

squabble. 
And  screen'd  him  at  once  from  the  shrew  and 

the  rabble ; 
Then  ventur'd  to  give  him  some  wholesome 

advice : 
But  Tom  is  a  fellow  of  honor  so  nice, 
Too  proud  to  take  counsel,  too  wise  to  take 

warning. 
That  he  sent  to  all  three  a  challenge  next  morn- 

He  fought  withall  three  ;  thrice  ventur'd  his  life ; 
Then  went  home,  and  was  cudgell'd  again  by 
his  wife. 


On  Dr.  Blackmore. 

Let  Blackmore  still,  in  good  king  Arthur's 
vein. 
To  Fleckno's  empire  his  just  right  maintain ; 
Let  him  his  own  to  common  sense  oppose. 
With  praise  and  slander  maul  both  triends  and 

foes; 
Let  him  great  Dryden's  awful  name  profane. 
And  learned  Garth  with  envious  pride  disdain ; 
Let  the  quack  scribble  any  thing  but  bills : 
His  satire  wounds  not,  but  his  physic  kills. 


On  Mr.  Butler  s  Mo?iument  in    Westminster- 
Ahhey.  S.  Westley. 

'    Wh  I L  ST  Butler,  needy  wretch !  was  yet  alive. 

No  gen'rous  patron  would  a  dinner  give  : 

See  him,  when  starv'd  todeath,  and  turn'd  to  dust, 

Presented  with  a  monumental  bust. 

The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown ; 

He  ask'd  for  bread,  and  he  receiv'd  a  stotie. 


Inscription/or  a  Fountain  adorned  with  Queen 
Anne's  and  the  Duke  of  MarlhorojigK s  Sta- 
tues,  and  the  chief  Rivers  of  the  Jf'brld  round 
the  JVork.  Prior. 

Ye  active  streams,  where'er  your  waters  flow. 
Let  distant  climes  and  farthest  nations  know. 
What  ye  from  Thames  and  Danube  have  been 

taught. 
How  Anne  commanded,  and  how  Marlbro* 
fought. 
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I^y  W.  CONGREVE, 

See,  see,  she  wakes,  Sabina  wakes. 

And  now  the  sun  begins  to  rise ; 
Less  glorious  is  the  morn  that  breaks 

From  his  bright  beams,  than  her  bri^t  ejes. 
With  light  united,  day  thej^  give. 

But  diff'rent  fates  ere  night  fulfil : 
Hdw  many  by  his  warmth  will  live! 

How  many  will  her  coldness  kill ! 

B^/ JosiAH  Relph. 

No,  Varus  hates  a  thing  that's  basej  x 

I  own,  indeed,  he's  got  a  knack 
Of  flatt'ring  people  to  their  face, 

But  scorns  to  do't  behind  their  back. 


Under  a  Picture  ef  Mr.  Poi/ntz .    Lyttlbto n  . 

Such  is  thy  form,  O  Poyntz!  but  who  shall 

find 
A  hand  or  colors  to  express  thy  mind  ? 
A  mind  unmov'd  by  ev'ry  vulgar  fear; 
In  a  false  world,  that  dares  to  be  sincere : 
Wise  without  art,  without  ambition  great ; 
Though  firm,  yet  pliant ;  active,  though  sedate ; 
With  all  the  richest  stores  of  learning  fraught. 
Yet  better  still  by  native  prudence  taught : 
That,  fond  the  griefs  of  the  distress'd  to  heal. 
Can  pity  frailties  it  could  never  feel ; 
That,  when  misfortune  sued,  ne'er  sought  to 

know 
Wliat  sect,  what  party,  whether  friend  or  foe  : 
That,  fix'd  on  equal  virtue's  temp' rate  laws. 
Despises  calumny,  and  shuns  applause  ; 
That  to  his  own  perfections  singly  blind, 
W«uld  for  another  think  this  praise  design'd. 


By  JosiAH  Relph. 

When  from  her  bosom  Arria  pull'd  the  blade, 
Thus  to  her  lord  the  tender  herome  said : 
The  wound  I  g-ave  myself  with  ease  I  bear, 
Alas !  I  die  by  that  which  kills  my  dear. 


The  Commons'  Petition  to  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. Rochester. 
I  NT  all  humility  we  crave 
Our  sovereign  may  be  our  slave ; 
And  humbly  beg  that  he  may  be 
Betray' d  by  us  most  loyally  : 
And  if  he  please  once  to  lay  down 
His  sceptre,  dignity,  and  crown, 
M^e'U  make  him  for  the  time  to  come. 
The  greatest  prince  in  Christendom. 

'Phe  King's  Answer. 
Charles,  at  this  time  having;  no  need. 
Thanks  you  as  much  as  if  you  did. 


The  Worm-Doctor.        J.  Relph. 
Vagus,  advanced  on  high,  proclaims  his  skill. 
By  cakes  of  wondrous  force  the  worms  to  killj 
A  scornful  ear  the  wiser  sort  impart. 
And  laugh  at  Vagus's  pretended  art. 
But  well  can  Vagus  what  he  boasts  perform, 
For  man  (as  Job  hath  told  us)  is  a  worm. 


On  Plutarch's  Statue.     Prom  the  Greek. 

Dryden. 

Wise,  honest  Plutarch!    to  thy  deathless 

praise  , 

The  sons  of  Rome  this  grateful  statue  raise  : 
For  why?    both  Greece  and  Rome  thy  fame 

have  shar'd ; 
Their  heroes  written,  and  their  lives  compar'd. 
But  thou  thyself  couldst  never  write  thy  own: 
Their  Jives  had  parallels,  but  thine  has  none. 


On  the  Statue  of  Niohe.     From  the  Greek. 
To  stone  the  gods  have  changed  her,  but  in 
vain : 
The  sculptor's  art  has  made  her  breathe  agjiin. 


To  a  Young  Gentleman, 
Nature  has  doneherpart:  do  thou  but  thine; 
Learning  and  sense  let  decency  refine. 
For  vain  applause  transgress  not  virtue's  rules  j 
A  witty  sinner  is  the  worst  of  fools. 


Ulysses'  Dog.  Pope. 

When  wise  Ulysses,  from  his  native  coast 
Long  kept  by  wars,  and  long  by  tempests  tost, 
Arriv'd  at  last,  poor,  old,  disguised,  alone. 
To  all  his  friends,  and  ev'n  his  queen,  unknown : 
Changed  as  he  was  with  age,  and  toils,  and  cares. 
Furrowed  his  rev' rend  face,  and  white  his  hairs. 
In  his  own  palace  forced  to  ask  his  bread, 
Scorn'd  by  those  slaves  his  former  bounty  fed. 
Forgot  ot  all  his  own  domestic  crew; 
The  faithful  dog  alone  his  master  knew! 
Unfed,  uuhous'd,  neglected,  on  the  clay. 
Like  an  old  servant  now  cashier'd  he  lay ; 
And,  though  e'en  then  expiring  on  the  plain, 
Touch'd  with  resentment  of  ungrateful  man. 
And  longing  to  behold  his  ancient  lord  again: 
Him  when  he  saw — he  rose,  and  cravvl'd  to 

meet, 
'Twas  all  he  could,  and  fawn'd,  and  kiss'd  his 

feet, 
Seiz'd  with  dumb  joy  :  then  falling  by  his  side, 
Ovvn'd  his  returning  lord,  look'd  up,  and  died. 


To  King  Charles  I.  on  his  Navy.    Waller. 

Should  nature's  self  invade  the  world  again. 
And  o'er  the  centre  spread  the  liquid  main. 
Thy  povv'r  were  safe,  and  her  destructive  hand 
Would  but  enlarge  the  bounds  of  thy  command : 
Thy  dreadful  fleet  would  style  thee  lord  of  all, 
Aud  rise  in  triumph  o'er  tlie  drowned  ball. 


OnMrs.  Earlier  e  sfrst  Appearance  en  the  Stage. 

No  pleasure  now  from  Nicolini's  tongue. 
In  vain  he  strives  to  move  us  with  his  song: 
On  a  fair  Syren  we  have  fix'd  our  choice. 
And  wait  with  longing  ears  for  Barbiere's  voice: 
When,  lo!  the  nymph  by  bashful  awebetray'd. 
Her  falt'ring  tongue  denies  her  looks  its  aid ; 

But 
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But  so  much  Innocence  adorns  lier  fears. 
And  with  such  grace  her  modesty  she  wears. 
By  her  disorder  all  her  charms  increase. 
And,  had  she  better  sung,  she'd  pleas'd  us  less. 


On  the  Spectator. 

When  first  the  Taller  to  a  mute  was  turn'd. 
Great  Britain  for  her  censor's  silence  mourn'd ; 
Robb'dof  his  sprightly  beams,  she  wept  the  night. 
Till  the  Spectator  rose,  and  blaz'd  as  bright. 
So  the  first  man  the  sun's  first  setting  view'd. 
And  sigh'd  till  circling  day  his  joys  renew'dj 
Yet  doubtful  how  that  second  sun  to  name. 
Whether  a  bright  successor  or  the  same: 
So  we — but  now  from  this  suspense  are  freed; 
Since  all  agree  who  both  with  judgement  read, 
'Tis  the  same  sun,  and  docs  himself  succeed. 


To  the  Lord  Chancellor  King ;  alluding  to  his 
Motto,  "  Labor  ipse  voluptas .'" 

*Tis  not  the  splendor  of  the  place. 
The  gilded  coach,  the  purse,  the  mace. 
And  all  the  pompous  train  of  state. 
With  crowds  which  at  the  levee  wait. 
That  make  you  happy,  make  you  great  : 
But  %vhen  mankind  you  strive  to  bless. 
With  all  the  talents  you  possess ; 
When  all  the  joys  you  can  receive 
Flow  from  the  benefits  you  give ; 
This  Uikes  the  heart,  this  conquers  spite. 
And  makes  the  heavy  burden  light. 
True  pleasure,  rightly  understood. 
Is  only  labor  to  do  good. 


Written  iji  a  Lady's  Milton.        Prior. 

With  virtue  strong  as  yours  had  Eve  been 
arm'd. 
In  vain  the  fruit  had  blush'd,  or  serpent  charm'd ; 
Nor  had  our  bliss  by  penitence  been  bought — 
Nor  had  frail  Adam  fell,  nor  Milton  wrote. 


From  the  Greek. 

Democritus,  dear  droll!  revisit  earth. 
And  with  our  follies  glut  thy  heigliten'd  mirth. 
Sad  Heraclitns,  serious  wretch  !  return. 
In  louder  grief  our  greater  crimes  to  mourn. 
Between  you  both,  I  unconcern'd  stand  by : 
Hurt,  can  I  laugh  ?  and  honest,  need  1  cry  ? 


A  Character  oj' an  old  Rake. 

Scorn'd  by  the  wise,  detested  by  the  good. 
Nor  understanding  aught,  nor  understood ; 
Profane,  obscene,  loud,  frivolous,  and  pert; 
Proud  without  spirit,  vain  without  desert; 
Affecting  passions  vice  has  long  subdued ; 
Desp'ralelygay,  and  impotently  lewd; 
And,  as  thy  weak  companions  round  thee  sit. 
Fur  eminence  in  foUv  deem'd  a  ^vit. 
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Dr.  Wynter  to  Dr.  Cheyney,  on  his  Booh  in  f(^ 
voT  of  a  Vegetable  Diet. 

Tei,l  me  from  whom,  fat-headed  Scot, 

Thou  didst  thy  system  learn : 
From  Hi])poc«ite  tiiQift^iadst^^not, 

Nor  Celsus,  nor  Pitcaini. 
Sup*pb*se  we  oWT-tlfat  rfflik  fs^oo^,'"*  *   ^JL 

An^say  th;?JfinVe*of  gras^  '     '  *     ""^^J^ 
The  one  tor  IJa^es' is  only  toocl.     *     *      •«  ^"^ 

The^tMr  fior  an  ass.  *     '       ****^ 

tJocto?!  o'n^  newpres^ptiorrtiy';*  *'  ♦•*•-• 

(A  friend^ adWce  forgive)  ^   ^TT 
Eat  gr^;  reduce  fhysel^anllTO?'*' 

Thy  patients  then  may  live. 


My 


Dr.  Cheyney  to  Dr.  IVynter. 

Y  system,  doctor,  is  my  own. 
No  tutor  I  pretend  : 
My  blunders  hurt  myself  alone. 
But  yoxirs  your  dearest  friend. 

Were  you  to  milk  and  straw  confin'd. 
Thrice  happy  might  you  be ; 

Perhaps  you  might  regain  your  mind. 
And  from  your  wit  get  free. 

I  can't  your  kind  prescription  try. 

But  heartily  forgive; 
'Tis  natural  you  should  bid  me  die. 

That  you  yourself  may  live. 


A  Smart  Repartee.  SwiFT. 

Cries  Sylvia  to  a  reverend  Dean, 

What  reason  can  be  giv'n. 
Since  marriage  is  a  holy  thing. 

That  there  is  none  in  heav'n? 
There  are  no  women,  he  replied. 

She  quick  returns  the  jest: 
Women  there  are,  but  I'm  afraid 

They  cannot  find  a  priest. 


On  Glover  s  Leonidas  being  compared  to.  VirgiL 

Equal  to  Virgil !  It  may,  perhaps  :  / 
But  then,  by  Jo\'e,  'tis  Dr.  Trapp's. 


On  a  bad  Translation. 


His  work  now  done,  he'll  publish  it  no  doubt ; 
For  sure  I  am  that  murder  will  come  out. 


To  a  lad  Fiddler. 

Old  Orpheus  play'd  so  well,  he  mov'd  Old 
Nick; 
Whilst  thou  mov'st  nothing  but  thy  fiddle-stick. 


On  Sir  John  VanhrugKs  Device  efa  Lion  and  a 
Cocky  at  Blenheim. 

Had  Marlb' rough's  troops  in  Gaul  no  better 
fought. 
Than  Van,  to  grace  his  fame,  in  marble  wrought. 
No  more  in  arms  than  he  in  emblems  skill'd. 
The  cock  had  drove  the  lion  from  the  field. 

On 
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On  the  Bridge  at  Blenheim. 

The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows. 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows. 


w 


^^' 


The  Antidote, 


When  Lesbia  first  I  saw,  so  heavenly  fair. 
With  eyes  so  briglU,  and  with  that  awful  air; 
I  thought  my  heart,  which  durst  so  high  aspire. 
As  bold  as  his  who  snatch'd  celestial  fire. 
But,  soon  as  e'er  the  beauteous  ideot  spoke. 
Forth  from  her  coral  lips  such  folly  broke. 
Like  balm  the  tickling  nonsense  heal'd    my 

wound. 
And  what  her  eyes  enthrall'd,  her  tongue  un- 
bound. 


The  Female  Prattler, 

From  morn  to  night,  frpm  day  to  day. 

At  all  times,  and  in  ev'ry  place. 
You  £cold,  repeat,  and  sing,  and  say. 

Nor  arc  there  hopes  you'll  ever  cease. 
Forbear,  my  Fannia ;  O,  forbear. 

If  your  own  health  or  ours  you  prize; 
For  all  mankind  that  hear  you,  swear 

Your  tongue's  more  killing  than  your  eyes. 
Your  tongue's  a  traitor  to  your  face. 

Your  fame's  by  your  own  noise  obscur'd : 
All  are  distracted  while  they  gaze. 

But,  if  they  listen,  they  arc  cur'd. 
Your  silence  would  acquire  more  praise 

Than  all  you  say,  or  all  you  write : 
One  look  ten  thousand  charms  displays; 

Then  hush !  and  be  an  angel  quite' 


The  Avaro. 

Thus  to  the  master  of  a  house. 
Which,  like  a  church,  would  starve  a  mouse ; 
Which  never  guest  had  entertain'd. 
Nor  meat  nor  wine  its  floors  had  stain'd, 
I  said :  "Well,  Sir,  'tis  vastly  neat ; 
But  where  d'you  drink,  and  where  d'you  eat? 
If  one  may  judge  by  rooms  so  fine. 
It  costs  you  more  in  mops  than  wine. 


Effectual  MaUce. 

Of  all  the  pens  which  my  poor  rhymes  molest, 
Cotin's  the  sharpest,  and  succeeds  the  best ; 
Others  outrageous  scold,  and  rail  downright 
With  serious  rancor,  and  true  Christian  spite; 
But  he,  more  sly,  pursues  his  fell  design ; 
Writes  scoundrel  verses,  and  then  says  they're 
mine. 


On  a  Regiment  sent  to  Oxford^  and  a  Present 
of  Books  to  Camhridge,  hy  King  George  L 
1715.  !B?/ Dr.  Trap  p. 

The  king,  observing  with  judicious  eyes 
The  state  of  both  his  universities. 
To  one  he  sent  a  regiment;  for  why? 
That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty. 
To  th'  other  he  sent  books,  as  well  discerning 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 

Answered  hy  Sir  JVilliam  Browne. 

The  king  to  Oxford  sent  his  troop  of  horse, 
For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force ; 
W^ith  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent. 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument. 


,    The  Friendly  Contest. 

While  Cam  and  Isis  their  sad  tribute  bring 
Of  rival  grief,  to  weep  their  pious  king, 
The  bards  of  Isis  half  had  been  forgot. 
Had  not  the  sons  of  Cam  in  pity  wrote ; 
From  their  learn'd  brothers  they  took  off  thecurse. 
And  prov'd  their  verse  not  bad,  by  writing  worse. 


Against  Life.  From  the  Greek  of  Posidippus. 
What  tranquil  road,  unvex'd  by  strife. 
Can  mortals  choose  through  human  life  ? 
Attend  the  courts,  attend  the  bar, 
There  discord  reigns,  and  endless  jar : 
At  home  the  weary  wretches  find 
Severe  disquietude  of  mirvgl,; 
To  till  the  fields  gives  toil  and  pain; 
Eternal  terrors  sweep  the  main : 
If  rich,  we  fear  to  lose  our  store; 
Need  and  distress  await  the  poor: 
Sad  cares  the  bands  of  Hymen  give; 
Friendless,  forlorn,  th'  unmarried  live: 
Are  children  born,  we  anxious  groan ; 
Childless,  our  lack  of  heirs  we  moan : 
W  ild  giddy  schemes  our  youth  engage ; 
Weakness  and  wants  depress  old  age. 
Would  fate  then  with  my  wish  comply, 
I'd  never  live,  or  quickly  die. 


For  Life.     From  the  Greek  of  Metrodorui 
Mankind  may  rove,  unvex'd  by  strife. 

Through  ev'ry  road  of  human  life. 

Fair  wisdom  regulates  the  bar. 

And  peace  concludes  the  wordy  war: 

At  home  auspicious  mortals  find 

Serene  tranquillity  of  mind  : 

All-beauteous  nature  decks  the  plain ; 

And  merchants  plough  for  gold  the  main  : 

Respect  arises  fi  om  our  store ; 

Security  from  being  poor: 

More  joys  the  bands  of  Hymen  give; 

Th'  unmarried  with  more  freedom  live: 

If  parents,  our  blest  lot  we  own ; 

Childless,  we  have  no  cause  to  moan: 

Firm  vigor  crowns  our  youthful  stage; 

And  venerable  hairs  old  age. 

Since  all  is  good,  then  who  would  cry, 

I'd  never  live,  or  quickly  die  ? 


The 
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The  Revenge  of  America.       Warton. 

When  Cortez'  furioMS  legions  flew 
O'er  ravaged  fields  of  rich  Peru, 
Struck  with  his  bleeding  people's  woes. 
Old  India's  awful  Genius  rose  : 
He  sat  on  Andes'  topmost  stone, 
And  heard  a  thousand  nations  groan  ; 
For  grief  his  feathery  crown  he  tore. 
To  see  huge  PlatO-foam  with  gore ; 
He  broke  his  arrows,  stamp'd  the  ground, 
To  view  his  cities  smoking  round. 

What  woes,  he  cried,  hath  lust  of  gold 
O'er  my  poor  country  widely  roll'd ! 
Plund'rers,  proceed-   my  bowels  tear: 
But  ye  shall  meet  destruction  there. 
From  the  deep-vaulted  mine  shall  rise 
Th'  insatiate  fiend,  pale  Avarice ; 
Whose  steps  shall  trembling  Justice  fty, 
Peace,  Order,  Law,  and  Amity ! 
I  see  all  Europe's  children  curst 
With  lucre's  universal  thirst; 
The  rage  that  sweeps  my  sons  away. 
My  baneful  gold  shall  well  repay. 


Mutual  Pity. 
Tom,  ever  jovial,  ever  gay. 

To  appetite  a  slave. 
In  riot  throws  his  life  away. 

And  laughs  to  see  me  grave. 
'Tis  thus  that  we  two  disagree ; 

So  diff'rent  is  our  whim : 
The  fellow  fondly  laughs  at  me. 

While  I  could  ciy  for  him. 


Universal  Complaisance. 

Through  servile  flattery  thou  dost  all  com- 
mend— • 
Who  cares  to  please  whom  no  man  can  offend  ? 


Under  the  Statue  of  a  JVater  Nymph,  at  Stoiir- 
heady  Somersetshire.     From  the  Latin. 

Pope. 

Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I 
keep, 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  waters  sleejj; 
Ah,  spare  my  slumbers!  gently  tread  the  cave. 
Or  drmk  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave. 


On  his  own  Grotto. 


Pope. 


Thou  who  shalt  stop  where  Thames*  trans- 
lucent wave 
Shines  a  broad  mirror  thro'  the  shadowy  cave  ; 
Where  ling'ring  drops  from  min'ral  roofs  distil. 
And  pointed  crystals  break  the  sparkling  rill; 
Unpolish'd  gemS  no  ray  on  pride  bestow. 
And  latent  metals  innocently  glow : 
Approach !  great  Nature  studiously  behold. 
And  eye  the  mine  without  a  wish  for  gold. 


Approach,  but  awful ! — Lo!  the  Egerian  grot, 
Where,  nobly  pensive,  St.  John  sat  and  thought ; 
Where   British   sighs  from    dying  Wyndiiani 

stole, 
And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  thro'  Lru  L- 

mont's  soul. 
Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor. 
Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  be  poor. 


A  prudent  Choice. 

When  Loveless  married  Lady  Jenny, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  ready  penny : 
I  chose  her,  says  he,  like  old  plate. 
Nor  for  the  fashion,  but  the  weight. 


On  a  great  House  adorned  with  Statues. 
The  walls  are  thick,  the  servants  thin  j 
The  gods  without,  the  dev'l  within. 


0)1  a  hasty  Marriage. 
Married  !  'tis  well !  a  mighty  blessing! 
But  poor's  the  joy,  no  coin  possessing. 
In  ancient  times,  when  folk  did  wed, 
'Twas  to  be  one  at  **  board  and  bed  :'* 
But  hard's  his  case  who  can't  afford 
His  charmer  either  bed  or  board. 


The  Incurious. 
Three  years  in  London  Bobadil  had  been. 
Yet  not  the  lions  nor  the  tombs  had  seen ; 
I  cannot  tell  the  cause  without  a  smile — 
The  rogue  had  been  in  Newgate  all  the  while. 

To  a  Spendthrift  disinherited. 
His  whole  estate  thy  father,  by  his  will. 
Gave  to  the  poor — Thou  hast  good  title  still. 


On  a  pale  Lady. 

Whence  comes  it  that,  in  Clara's  face. 
The  lily  only  has  a  place? 
It  is,  that  the  absent  rose 
Is  gone  to  paint  her  husband's  nose  ? 


The  Musical  Contest.  Swift. 

Some  say  that  Signior  Bononcini, 
Compar'd  to  Handel  's  a  mere  ninny  : 
Others  aver  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange !  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  1 


The  Happy  Physiognomy. 
You  ask  why  Roome  *  diverts  you  with  his 
jokes. 
Yet,  if  he  prints,  iS  dull  as  other  folks? 
You  wonder  at  it ! — This,  Sir,  is  the  case : 
The  jest  is  lost  unless  he  prints  his  face. 


Author  of  a  paper  called  Pasquin,  reflecting  on  Mr.  Pope,  &c. 
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On  seeing  a  Miser  at  a  Concert, 


Music  has  charms  to  sooth  a  savage  breast, 
To  calm  the  tyrant,  and  reheve  th'  opprest : 
But  Vauxball  concert's  more  attractive  pow'r 
Unlock'dSir  Richard's  pocket  at  threescore. 
O  strange  effect  of  music's  matchless  force, 
T'extract  two  shillings  from  a  miser's  purse! 


On  certain  Pastorals. 

So  rude  and  tuneless  are  thy  lays, 

The  weary  audience  vow, 
'Tis  not  th'  Arcadian  swain  that  sings 

But  'tis  his  herds  that  low. 


On  a  Gentleman  mho  expended  his  Fortune  in 
Horse-Racing. 

'      John  ran  so  long,  and  ran  so  fast. 
No  wonder  he  ran  out  at  last; 
I  He  ran  in  debt ;  and  then  to  pay, 
/  He  distanced  all — ^and  ran  away. 


On  the  Collar  of  a  Dog  presented  ly  Mr,  Pope 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

I  AM  his  Highness'  dog  at  Kew ; 
Pray  tell  me,  Sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ? 


From  the  Greek. 


A  BLOOMING  youth  lies  buried  here  j 
Euphemius,  to  his  country  dear  : 
Nature  adorn'd  his  mind  and  face 
With  ev'ry  muse  and  ev'ry  grace  : 
Prepared  the  marriage  state  to  prove. 
But  Death  had  quicker  wings  than  Love. 


On  Sophocles. 

Wind,  gentle  evergreen,  to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid  : 
Sweet  ivy,  wind  thy  boughs,  ixnd  intertwine 
\^^ith*  blushing  roses  and  the  clust'ring  vine  : 
Thus    will  thy  lasting    leaves,  with   beauties 

hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung  : 
Whose  soul,  exalted,  like  a  god  of  wit  , 
Among  the  muses  4nd  the  graces  writ. 


On  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Pemlroke. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother: 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another. 
Pair  and  wise  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee. 


Bj/  Ben  Jonson. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  mvich  virtue  as  could  die ; 
Which,  when  alive,  did  vigour  give 
To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live. 
If  she  had  a  single  fault. 
Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault. 


Intended  for  Dryden.  Pope. 

This    SheiReld    rais'd.      The    sacred  dust 
below 
Was  Dryden  once :  the  rest  who  does  not  know  ? 


On  Mr.  Roive.  Pope. 

Thy  reliques.  Rowel  to  this  sad  shrine  we 

trust,  [bust. 

And  near  thy  Shakspeare  place  thy  honoured 
O !  next  him,  skill'd  to  draw  the  tender  tear. 
For  never  heart  felt  passion  more  sincere  j 
To  nobler  sentiments  to  fire  the  brave. 
For  never  Briton  more  disdain'd  a  slave ; 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest; 
Bless'd  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bless'd! 
And  bless'd,  that,  timely  from  our  scene  re- 

mov'd. 
Thy  soul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  lov'd. 


On  Mr.  Fenton. 


Pope. 


This  modest  stogie,  what  few  vain  marbles 

can. 
May  truly  say,  **  Here  lies  an  honest  man:" 
A  poet,  bless'd  beyond  a  poet's  fate. 
Whom  Heaven  kept  sacred  from  the  proud  and 

great. 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease. 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  j 
From  nature's  temp' rate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thank'd  Heav'n  that  he  had  liv'^d,  and  that  he 

died. 


On  Mr.  Gay.  Pope. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mildj 
In  wit  a  man,  simphcity  a  child ; 
With  native  humor  temp'ring  virtuous  rage; 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age  : 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  estate. 
And  uncorrupted  ev'n  among  the  great: 
A  safe  companion,  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblamed  thro'  life,  lamented  in  his  end. 
These  are  thy  honors !  not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shalf  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  lies  Gay. 


On  Tom  D^Urfeif. 
Here  lies  the  lyric,  who  with  tale  and  song 
Did  life  to  threescore  years  and  ten  prolong : 
His  tale  was  pleasant,  and  his  song  was  sweet; 
His  heart  was  cheerful — but  his  thirst  was  great. 
Grieve,  reader !  grieve,  that  he,  too  soon  grown 
His  song  has  ended,  and  his  tale  has  told,   [old, 

T» 
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To  Aaron  Hill,  Esq.        S.  Richardson. 
When  noble  thoughts  with  language  pure 

unite, 
To  give  to  kindred  excellence  its  right, 
Tho'  uniacumber  d  with  the  clogs  of  rhyme. 
Where  tinkling  sounds  for  want  of  meaning 

chime,  [course. 

Which,  like  the    rock  in  Shannon's   midway 
Divide  the  sense,  and  interrupt  its  force ; 
Well  may  we  judge  so  strong  and  clear  a  rill 
Flows  higher  from  the  muses'  sacred  Ilill. 


Prior  on  himself. 
To  me  'tis  given  to  die,  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  live  ;  alas !  one  moment  sets  us  even ; 
Mark  how  impartial  is  the  will  of  Heaven ! 


Inscription  on  an  Urn  at  Lord  Cork's,  to  the 
Memory  of  the  Dog  Hector.  ^'   '■• 

Stranger,    behold    the    mighty  Hector's 

tomb ! 
See !  to  what  end  both  dogs  and  heroes  come. 
These  are  the  honors  by  his  master  paid 
To  Hector's  manes  and  lamented  shade  : 
Nor  words  nor  honors  can  enoni^h  commend 
The  social  dog — nay  more,  the  taithfal  friend  ! 
From  nature  all  his  principles  he  drew  ; 
By  nature  faithful,  vigilant,  arid  true ; 
His  looks  and  voice  his  inward  thoughts  ex- 

press'd ; 
He  growl'd  in  anger,  and  in  love  caress'd. 
No  human  falsehood  lurk'd  beneath  his  heart ; 
Brave  without  boasting,  gen'rous  without  art. 
When  Hector's  virtues  man,  proud  man,  dis- 


Truth  shall  adorn  his  tomb  with  Hector's  praise. 


On  an  Old  Woman  who  sold  Pots  at  Chester, 
Beneath  this  stone  lies  Cath'rine  Gray, 
Chang'd  to  a  lifeless  lump  of  clay ;    .     \ 
By  earth  and  clay  she  got  her  pelf,  , 

Yet  now  she's  turn'd  to  earth  herself.      ; 
Ye  weeping  friends,  let  me  advise. 
Abate  your  grief,  and  dry  your  eyes  j 
For  what  avails  a  flood  of  tears  ? 
Who  knows  but  in  a  run  of  years. 
In  some  tall  pitcher,  or  broad  pan, 
She  in  her  shop  may  be  again  ? 

To  the  Pie-house  Memory  of  Nell  Batchelor, 
the  Oxford  Pie-JVonian. 


Here,  into  the  dust 


The  mouldering  crust 
Of  Eleanor  Batchelor's  shoven ; 
Well  vers'd  in  the  arts 
Of  pies,  custards,  and  tarts. 
And  the  lucrative  skill  of  the  oven. 

When  she'd  liv'd  long  enough,. 

She  made  her  last  puff — 
A  puff  by  her  husband  much  prais'd : 

Now  here  she  doth  lie. 

And  makes  a  dirt-pie, 
In  hopes  that  her  crust  shall  be  ralsd. 


On  Sir  John  Vanhrugh,  the  Poet  and  Architect. 
By  Dr.  Evans. 
Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth  !  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 


Posthumous  Fame. 

A  monster,  in  a  course  of  vice  grown  old. 

Leaves  to  his  gaping  heir  his  ill-gain'd  gold  : 

Now  breathes  his  bust,  now  are  his  virtues  shown. 

Their  date  commencing  with   the  sculptur'd 

stone. 
If  on  his  specious  marble  we  rely. 
Pity  a  worth  Uke  his  should  ever  die! 
If  credit  to  his  real  life  we  give. 
Pity  a  wretch  like  him  should  ever  live ! 


On  the  Hon.  Simon  Harcourt.    Pope, 

To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw 
near  : 
Here  lies  the  friend  mostlov'd,  the  son  most  dear ; 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy  but  friendship  might  di- 
vide. 
Or  gave  his  father  grief— but  when  he  died. 
How  vain  is  reason,  eloquence  how  weak. 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak  I 
Yet  let  thy  once-lov'd  friend  inscribe  thy  stone. 
And  with  a  father's  sorrow  mix  his  own! 


On  General  Withers.  Pope. 

Here,  Withers,  rest!  thou  bravest  gentlest 
mind. 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind  I 
O  born  to  arms !  O  worth  in  youth  approv'd  1 
O  soft  humanity,  in  age  belov'd! 
For  thee  the  hardy  vet'ran  drops  a  tear. 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit,  or  thy  social  love ! 
A  midst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  say,  those  English  glories  gone. 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone. 


On  Mr.  Craggs.  Pope. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to   truth!  of  soul 

sincere. 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end; 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  I 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approv'd  j 
Praise,    wept,  and  honour' d,  by  the  muse  he 

lov'd. 


On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Approach,    ye  wise   of  soul,    with    awe 
divine;  [shrine! 

'Tis    Newton's    name     that    consecrates    this 
That  sun  of  knowledge,  whose  meridian  ray 
Kindled  tlie  gloom  of  nature  into  dayl 
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That  sonl  of  science,  that  unbounded  mind, 
That  genius  wiiich  ennobled  human  kind  ! 
Confess'd  supreme  of  men,  his'country's  pride; 
And  half  esteemed  an  angel — till  he  died: 
Who  in  tlie  eye  of  Heaven  like  Enoch  stood, 
And  thro'  the  paths  of  knowledge  walk'd  with 

God : 
Whose  fame  extends,  a  sea  without  a  shore ! 
Who  bnt  forsook  one  world  to  know  the  laws 

of  more. 
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On  the  same.  Pope. 

Nature  and  natures  laws  lay  hid  in  night: 

God  said,  **Let  Newton  bel"  and  all  was  light. 


From  Cowley. 
Here  Tics  the  grea*^ — Fake  marble,  tell  me 
where : 
Nothing  but  poor  and  sordid  dust  lies  liere. 


On  a  Young  Lady.  Mallet. 

Tii«s  humble  grave  thong>\no  prOud  struc- 
tvare  grace,  .    , 

Yet  truth  and  cjoodncss  sanctify  the  place  : 
yet  blameless  virtue,  that  adorn'd  thy  bloom, 
Lamented  maid!  now  weeps  upon  thy  tomb: 
Escaped  from  death,  O  safe  on  that  calm  shore. 
Where  sin,  and  pain,  and  passion,  are  no  more! 
What  never  wealth  could  buy,  nor  pow'r  de- 
cree, 
Regard  and  pity,  wait  shicere  on  thee ! 
3uO  !  soft  remembnincc  drops  a  pious  tear. 
And  holy  friendship  sits  a  mourner  here. 


On  Mr.  Aikman  and  his  Son.      Mallet. 

Dear  to  the  wise  and  good,  beneath'  this 

stone 
Here  sleep  in  peace  the  father  and  the  son ! 
By  virtue,  as  by  nature,  close  allied ; 
The  painter's  genius,  but  without  the  pride : 
Worth  unambitious,  wit  afraid  to  shine. 
Honor's  clear  light,   and  friendship's  warmth 

divine. 
The  son,  fair  rising,  knew  too  short  a  date ! 
B,nt  O !  how  more  severe  the  parent's  fate  ! 
He  saw  him  torn  untimely  from  his  side. 
Felt  all  a  fiather's  anguish,  wept,  and  died.\ 


On  an  Infanf. 

To  the  dark  and  silent  tomb 
Soon  I  hasted  from  the  womb  j 
Scarce  the  dawn  of  life  began 
Ere  I  meagur'd  out  my  span. 

I  no  smiling  pleasures  knew  i 
I  no  gay  delights  cOuld  view  ; 
.Joyless  sojourner  \vas  I, 
Only  born  to  wcc-p  and  die . 


Happy  infant,  early  blest ! 
Rest,  in  peaceful  slumber  rest ; 
Early  rescu'd  from  the  cares 
Which  increase  with  growing  years. 

No  delights  are  worth  thy  stay. 
Smiling  as  they  seem,  and  gay  ; 
Short  and  sickly  arc  they  all. 
Hardly  tasted  ere  they  pall. 

All  our  gaiety  is  vain. 
All  our  laughter  is  but  pain  : 
Lasting  only  and/divine, 
Is  an  innocence  like  thine.  - 


Another. 


Beneath  a  sleeping  infant  lies  -, 

To  earth  her  body's  lent ; 
More  glorious  she'll  hereafter  rise. 

Though  not  more  innocent. 

When  the  archangel's  trump  shall  blow. 

And  souls  to  bodies  join. 
Millions  will  wish  their  lives  below 

Had  been  as  short  as  thine. 


On  Two  Tivin  Sisters. 

Fair  marble,  tell  to  future  days. 
That  here  two  virgin-sisters  lie. 

Whose  life  tmploy'd  each  tongue  in  praise  j 
Whose  death  gave  tears  to  ev'ry  eye. 

In  stature,  beauty,  years,  and  fame. 
Together  as  they  grew,  they  shone  j 

So  much  alike,  so  much  the  same. 
That  Death  mistook  them  both  for  one. 


Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Mason,  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Bristol.  Mason. 

Take,  holy  earth !  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear : 
Take  that  best  gift  which  Heaven  so  lately 
gave:        '  , 

To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembling  care 
Her  faded   form.     She  bow'd  to  taste  the 
wave — 
And  died.     Does  youth,  does  beauty  read  the 
line  ? 
Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm  ? 
Speak,  dead  Maria !  breathe  a  strain  divine ; 
Ev'n  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  power  to 
charm. 
Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee : 

Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move: 
And,  if  so  fair,  from  vanity  as  free. 

As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love. 
Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 
('Twas  e'en  to  thee)  yet,  the  dread  path  once 
trod, 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high. 

And  bids  *'  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their 
God." 

Epitaph 
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Epitaph  on  Miss  Dritnnnond,  in  the  Church  of 
Brodsworchy  Yorkshire.  Mason. 

Here  sleeps  what  once  was  beauty,  once  was 
gra-c;      ^  [bin'd 

Grace,  that  with  tenderness  and  sense  coni- 
To  form  ihjt  liarmony  of  soul  and  face, 

Where  bf:auty  shines  the  mirror  of  the  mind. 
Such  was  the  rnaid.,  that  in  the  morn  of  youth. 

In  virj;i;i  in  locence,  in  nature's  pride. 
Blest  .with  each  art  that  owes   its  charms   to 
truth, 

Slink  in  her  father's  fond  embrace,  and  died. 
He  weeps;  O  venerate  the  holy  tear! 

Faith  lends  her  aid  to  ease  affliction's  load ; 
The  parent  mourns  his  child  upon  the  bier. 

The  Christian  yields  im  angel  to  his  God. 


Gray. 


Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Clarke. 

Lo !  where  this  silent  marble  weeps, 
A  friend,  a  wife,  a  mother,  sleej)s ; 
A  heart,  within  whose  sacred  cejl 
Tlie  p'^aceful  virtues  lov'd  to  dwell. 
Aiv.'inoa  warm,  and  faith  sincere. 
And  sofc  humanitv,  were  there. 
In  agony,  in  death  resign'd; 
She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind. 
Her  infant  image,  here  below. 
Sits  smiling  on  a  father's  woe: 
Whom  what  awaits,  while  yet  he  strays 
Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days? 
A  pang  to  secret  sorrow  dear; 
A  sigh,  an  xmavailing  tear. 
Till  time  shall  ev"ry  grief  remove. 
With  life,  with  mem'ry,  and  with  love. 


On  General  J-f^olfe,  in  the  Church  of  Westefjianif 
in  Kent, — where  he  was  born,  IJ^J. 

While  George  in  sorrow  bows  his  laurell'd 
head. 
And  bids  the  artist  grace  the  soldier  dead  ; 
We  raise  no  sculptur'd  trophy  to  thy  name. 
Brave  youth  !  the  fairest  in  the  lists  of  fame. 

Proud  of  thy  birth,  we  boast  th'  auspicious 
year  ; 
Struck  with  thy  fall,  we  shed  the  gen'ral  tear ; 
With  humble  grief  inscribe  one  artless  stone. 
And  from  thy  matchless  honor  date  our  own. 


The  Prayer  of  a  Wise  Heathen. 
Great  Jove,  this  one  petition  grant ; 
(Thou  knowest  best  what  mortals  Avant :) 
i^Ask'd  or  unask'd,  what's  good  supply; 
'What's  evil,  to  our  pray'rs  deny ! 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Ch- 


-,  1763. 


When  lovely  Portia  glitters  at  the  play. 
Or,  in  her  birth-night  robes,  outshines  the  day; 
From  crowds  distinguish'd  by  her  grace  and  air, 
Portia  the  fairest  seems,  where  all  ma  fair : 


A  kindling  passion  ev'rv  breast  alarms, 

Kach  tongue  proclaims    the   triumph    of  her 

charms. 
But  when,  retir'd  amidst  their  rural  bow'rs. 
She  cheers  th'  illustrious  patriot's  calmer  hours^ 
Or,  smiling,  sits  her  infant  tribe  among. 
And    guides    to    virtue's    paths    the  list'ning 

throng : 
Behold,  amidst  these  pleasing  cares  of  life. 
The  tender  mother,  and  th'  engaging  wife! 
More  just  applause  these  humbler  virtues  share^ 
And  Portia  shines,  as  good  as  she  is  fair. 


An  Incident  in  High  Life. 
The  Bucks  had  din'd,  and  deep  i 


council 


Their  wine  was  brilliant — but  their  wit  grew 

flat: 
Up  starts  his  Lordship,  to  the  window  flies. 
And  lo!  **  A  racel  a  race!"  in  rapture  cries. 
"  Where?"  quoth  Sir  John.    **  Why,  see !  two 

drops  of  rain 
Start  from  the  summit  of  the  crystal  pane  : 
A  thousand  pounds,  which  drop  with  nimblest 

force 
Performs  its  current  down  the  slippery  course'.'* 
The  bets  were  fix'd ;  the  dire  suspense  they  wait 
For  victory  pendant  on  the  nod  of  fate. 
Now  down  the  sash,  unconscious  of  theorize. 
The  bubbles  roll — like  pearls  from  Chloe  s  eyes. 
But  ah  !  the  glittering  joys  of  life  are  short ! — 
How  oft  two  jostling  steeds   have  spoil'd  the 

sport ! 
Lo!  thus  attraction,  by  coercive  laws, 
Th'  approaching  drops  into  one  bubble  draws. 
Each  curs'd  his  fate,  that  thus  their  project 

cross' d ; 
How  hard  their  lot,  who  neither  won  nor  lost  J 


As  a  west-country  mayor,  with  fonnal  ad- 
dress. 

Was  making  his  speech  to  the  haughty  Queen 
Bess : 

"  The  Spaniard,"  quoth  he,  **  with  inveterate 
spleen 

Has  presum'd  to  attack  you,  a  poorvirgin  queen ; 

But  your  majesty's  courage  has  made  it  appear 

That  the  don  had  ta'eu  the  wrong  sow  oy  the 
ear." 


A  Court  Audi(hice. 

Old  South,  a  witty  churchman  reckon'd. 
Was  preaching  once  to  Gharles  the  Second ; 
But  much  too  serious  for  a  court,  - 
Who  at  all  preaching  made  a  sport. 
He  soon  perceiv'd  his  audience  nod. 
Deaf  to  the  zealous  man  of  God. 
The  doctor  stopp'd,  began  to  call, 
**  Pray  wake  the  liarl  of  Lauderdale : 
My  lord  !  why  'tis  a  monstrous  thing! 
You  snore  so  loud  you'll  wake  the  king," 


SfO 

On  a  Dispute  between  Dr.  RatcUffe  and  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

Sir  Godfrey  and  Radcliffe  had  one  com- 
mon ^ay 

Into  one  common  garden — an4  each  had  a  key. 

Quoth  Kneller,   **  I'll  certainly   stop  up  that 
door. 

If  ever  I  find  itunlock'd  any  more." 

**  Your    threats,"  replies  Kadcliffe,  *'  disturb 
not  my  ease ; 

And  io  you  don't  paint  it,  e'en  do  what  you 
please." 
You're  smart,"  rejoins   Kneller ;  **  but  say 
what  you  will : 

I'll  take  any  thing  from  you — but  potion  or  pill." 
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The  Empty  Gun. 
As  Dick  and  Tom  in  fierce  dispute  engage, 
And  face  to  face  the  noisy  contest  wage; 
*'  Don't  cock  your  chin  at  me,"  Dick  smartly 

cries. 
"Fear  not — his  head's  not  chargd,'  afriend  re- 
plies. 


-,  Esq.  Antiquary  and  F.  R.S. 


Give  me  the  thing  that's  pretty,  odd,  and 
new : 
All  ugly,  old,  odd  things — I  leave  to  you. 


On  erecting  a  Monwnent  to  Shakspeare,  under 
the  Direction  of  Mr.  Pope,  Lord  Burling- 
ton, &'c. 

To  mark  her  Shakspeare's  worth,  and  Bri- 
tain's love, 
Let  Pope  design,  and  Burlington  approve: 
Superfluous  care!   When  distant   times  shall 

view 
This  tomb  grown  old — ^his  works  shall  still  be 


On  Mr.  Nash's  Picture  at  full  Length,  hetween 
the  Busts  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Pope, 
at  Bath.  Chesterfield. 

The  old  Egyptians  hid  Iheir  wit 

In  hieroglyphic  dress. 
To  give  men  pains  in  search  of  it. 

And  please  themselves  with  guess. 

Moderns,  to  hit  the  self-same  path. 

And  exercise  their  parts,- 
Place  figures  in  a  room  at  Bath : 

Forgive  them,  God  of  arts! 

Newton,  if  I  can  judge  aright. 

All  Wisdom  does  express  j 
His  knowledge  gives  mankind  delight. 

Adds  to  their  happiness. 

Pope  is  the  emblem  of  true  Wit, 

The  sunshine  of  the  mind  ; 
Head  o'er  his  works  in  search  of  it. 

You'll  endless  pleasure  find. 


Nash  represents  man  in  the  mass. 
Made  up  of  wrong  and  right; 

Sometimes  a  king,  sometimes  an  ass. 
Now  blunt,  and  now  polite. 

The  picture  placed  the  busts  between. 
Acids  to  the  thought  much  strength  j 

Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 
But  Folly's  at  full  length. 


The  following  Lines  were  handed  up  to  a  leau- 
tiful  young  Lady  who  was  attending  the  Trial 
of  Criminals  at  the  Assizes  in  Surry. 

Whilst  petty  offences  and  felonies  smart. 
Is  there  no  jurisdiction  for  stealing  one's  heart? 
You,  fair  one,  will  smile,  and  cry,  **  Laws,  I 
defy  you  ;"  [you: 

Assur'd  that  no  peers  can  be  summon'd  to  try 
But  think  not  that  paltry  defence  will  secure  ye ; 
For  the  muses  and  graces  will  just  make  a  jury. 


The  Dropsical  Man.         Taylor. 

A  JOLLY,  brave  toper,  who  could  not  for- 
bear. 
Though  his  life  was  in  danger,  old  port  and 

stale  beer,  [drink  on. 

Gave  the  doctors  the  hearing— but  still  would 
Till  the  dropsy  had  swell'd  him  as  big  as  a  tun  ; 
The  more  he    took  physic  the  worse  still  he 

grew. 
And  tapping  was  now  the  last  thing  he  could  do. 
Affairs  at  this  crisis,  and  doctors  come  down. 
He  began  to  consider — so  sent  for  his  son. 
Tom,  see  by  what  courses  I've  shorten'd  my  life, 
I'm  leaving  the  world  ere  I'm  forty  and  five ; 
More  than  probable  'tis,  that  in  twenty-four 

hours 
This  manor,  this  house,  and  estate,  will    be 

yonrs ; 
My  early  excesses  may  teach  you  this  truth. 
That  'tis  working  for  death  to  drin'k  hard  in 

one's  youth. 
Says  Tom  (who's  a  lad  of  a  generous  spirit. 
And  not  like  young  rakes,  who' re  in  haste  to 

inherit) 
Sir,  don't  be  dishearten'd ;  although  it  be  true, 
Th'  operation  is  painful,  and  hazardous  too, 
'TIS  no  more  than  what  many  a  man  has  gone 

through. 
And  then,  as  for  years,  you  may  yet  be  call'd 

young. 
Your  life  after  this  may  be  happy  and  long. 
Don't  flatter  me,  Tom,  was  the  father's  reply. 
With  a  jest  in  his  mouth,  and  a  tear  in  his  eye  : 
Too  well,    by  experience,  my   vessels,    thou 
,         know' St,  ^       [ghost. 

No  sooner  are  tapp'd,  but  they  give  up  the 
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Martial,  Book  iv.  Ep.  87- 

WouLDST  thou,  by  Attic  taste  improv'd. 

By  ail  be  read,  by  all  be  lov'd. 
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To  learned  Harris'  curious  eye. 

By  me  advis'd,  dear  Muse,  apply  : 

In  him  the  perfect  judge  you  11  find. 

In  him  the  candid  friend,  and  kind. 

If  he  repeats,  if  he  approves. 

If  he  the  laughing  muscles  moves. 

Thou  nor  the  critic's  sneer  shalt  mind. 

Nor  be  to  pies  or  trunks  consign' d. 

If  he  condemns,  away  you  fly. 

And  mount  in  paper-kites  the  sky. 

Or  dead  'mongst  Grub-street's  records  lie. 

Book  i.  Ep.  11. 
Curmudgeon  the  rich  widow  courts; 
Nor  lovely  she,  nor  made  for  sports ; 
'Tis  to  Curmudgeon  charm  enough. 
That  she  has  got  a  church-yard  cough. 

Book  i.  Ep.  14. 

When  Arria  from  her  wounded  side 
To  Partus  gave  the  reeking  steel, 
I  feel  not  what  I've  done,  she  cried  j 
What  Partus  is  to  do,  I  feci. 

Book  iii.  Ep.  43. 
Before  a  swan,  behind  a  crow, 
Such  self-deceit  ne'er  did  I  know. 
Ah!  cease  your  arts — Death  knows  you're  grey 
And  spite  of  all  will  keep  his  day. 

Book  iv.  Ep.  78. 
With  lace  bedizen  d  comes  the  man. 
And  I  must  dine  with  Lady  Anne. 
A  silver  service  loads  the  board. 
Of  eatables  a  slender  hoard. 
*'  Your  pride  and  not  your  victuals  spare ; 
I  came  to  dine,  and  not  to  stare." 

Book  vii.  Ep.  75. 
When  dukes  in  town  ask  thee  to  dine. 
To  rule  their  roast,  and  smack  their  wine; 
Or  take  thee  to  their  country  seat, 
To  mark  their  dogs,  and  bless  their  meat ; 

.,  dream  not  on  preferment  soon : 

Thou'rt  not  their  friend,  but  their  buffoon. 

Book  viii.  Ep.  35, 
Alike  in  temper  and  in  life, 
A  drunken  husband,  sottish  wife. 
She  a  scold,  a  bully  he — 
The  devil's  in  't  they  don't  agree. 

Book  xii.  Ep.  23. 
Your  teeth  from  Hemmet,  and  your  hair 
from  Bolney — 
Was  not  an  eye  too  to  be  had  for  money  ? 

Book  xii.  Ep.  30. 
Ned  is  a  sober  fellow,  they  pretend  : 
Such  would  I   have    my  coachman,   not   my 
friend. 

Book  xii.  Ep.  103. 
You  sell  your  wife's  rich  jewels,  lace,  and 
clothes ; 
The  price  once  paid,  away  the  purchase  goes : 
But  sne  a  better  bargain  proves,  I'm  told ; 
Still  sold  returns,  and  still  is  to  be  sold. 


Book  i.  Ep.  40. 
Is  there  t*  enrol  amongst  the  friendly  few,     , 
Whose  names  pure  faith  and  ancient  fame  re- 
new; 
Is  there,  enrich'd  with  virtue's  honest  store. 
Deep  vers'd  in  Latian  and  Athenian  lore; 
Is  there,  who  right  maintains,  and  trutli  pur- 
sues. 
Nor  knows  a  wish  that  heaven  can  refuse? 
Is  there,  who  can  on  his  great  self  depend? 
Now  let  me  die,  but  Harris  is  this  friend. 

Book  ii.  Ep.  80. 
When  Fannius  should  have  'scaped  his  foe. 

His  own  hands  stopp'd  his  breath: 
And  was't  not  madness,  I  would  know. 
By  dying  to  'scape  dejith  ? 

The  same. 
Himself  he  slew,  when  he  the  foe  would 
fly; 
What  madness  this — for  fear  of  death  to  die! 
Book  X.  Ep.  78. 
Varus  did  lately  me  to  supper  call ; 
The  furniture  was  large,  the  feast  but  small ;  * 
The  tables  spread  with  plate,  not  meat;  tliey  put 
Much  to  accost  the  eye,  nought  for  the  gut. 
We  came  to  feast  our  bellies,  not  our  eyes ; 
Pray  take  away  your  gold ;  give  us  some  pies. 
Book  i.  Ep.  l6. 
Thou,  whom  (if  faith  or  honor  recommends 
A  friend)  I  rank  amongst  my  dearest  friends. 
Remember  you  are  now  almost  threescore ; 
Few  days  of  life  remain,  if  any  more : 
Defer  not  what  no  future  time  insures  ; 
And  only  what  is  past,  esteem  that  yours. 
Successive  cares  and  troubles  for  you  stay; 
Pleasure  not  so;  it  nimbly  fleets  away; 
Then  seize  it  fast:  embrace  it  ere  it  llies ; 
In  the  embrace  it  vanishes  and  dies. 
**  I'll  live  to-morrow,"  will  a  wise  man  say? 
To-morrow  is  too  late — then  live  to-day. 


From  Martialy  literally  translated. 
A  landlord  at  Bath  put  ui^on  me  a  queer 
hum :  y  \jnere  rum*. 

I  ask'd  him  for  punch,  and  the  dog  gave  me 
Bookii.  Ep.4l. 
Yes  ;   I  submit,  my  lord;  you've  gain'd  your 
end :  [friend. 

I'm  now  your  slave— that  would  have  been  your 
I'll  bow,  I'll  cringe,  be  supple  as  your  glove — 
Respect,  adore  you— every  thing,  but  love. 

Book  viii.  Ep.  I9. 
Hal  says  he's  poor,  in  hopes  you'll  say  he's  not; 
But  take  his  word  for't:    Hal's  not  worth  a 
groat. 

Book  i.  Ep.  13. 

When  from  her  breast  chaste  Arria  snatch'd 
the  sword,  '* 

And  gave  the  deathful  weapon  to  her  lord  ; 
My  wound,  she  said,  believe  mc,   does    not 

smart. 
But  thine  alone,  my  Pagtus,  pains  my  heart. 


Merum  Is  not  translated  at  all. 
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Book  ix.  Ep.  82. 
My  works  the  reader  and  the  hearer  praise; 
They're  incorrect,  a  brother-ijoet  says  :     , 
But  let  him  rail ;  for  when  I  give  a  feast, 
Am  I  to  please  the  cook,  or  please  the  guest  ?   . 
Booki.  Ep.34. 

Hkr  fatlier  dead,  alone  no  grief  she  knows  j 
Th'  obedient  tear  at  e\ry  visit  Eovvs. 
No  mourner  he  who  must  by  praise  be  feed ; 
But  he  who  mourns  in  secret,  mourns  indeed! 
Book  i.  Ep.  39. 

The  verses^  friend,  which  thou  hast  read,  are 
mine; 
But,  as  thou  read'st  them,  they  may  pass'  for 
thine. 

Book  ii.  Ep.  3. 
You  say,  you  nothing  owe;  and  so  I  say: 
He  only  owes,  who  something  has  to  pay. 
Book  ii.  Ep.  58. 
You're  fine,   and  ridicule  my  thread-bare 
gow^n : 
Thread-bare  indeed  it  is ;  but  'tis  my  own. 


I  dropp'd  a  thing  in  verse,  without  a  name; 
I  felt  no  censure,  and  I  gain'd  no  fame : 
The  public  saw  the  bastard  in  the  cradle, 
But  ne'er  inquir'd  :  so  left  it  to  the  beadle. 
A  certain  nobleman  takes  up  the  cliild ; 
The  real  father  lay  perdue,  and  smil'd. 
The  public  now  enlarges  ev'ry  grace : 
What  shining  eyes  it  has  !  how  fair  a  face ! 
Of  parts  what  symn)etry  !  what  strength  divine  ! 
The  noble  brat  is  sure  of  Pelops'  hne. 


The  Mislake.         Taylor. 
A  CANNON-BALL,  One  bloody  day. 
Took  a  poor  sailor's  leg  away; 
>And,  as  on  comrade's  back  he  made  off, 
A  second  fairly  took  his  head  off. 
The  fellowj  on  this  odd  emergence. 
Carries  him  pick-back  to  the  surgeon's. 

Z i^s !  cries  the  doctor,  are  you  drunk. 

To  bring  me  here  a  headless  trunk? 
A  lying  dog  !  cries  Jack — he  said 
His  leg  was  off,  and  not  his  head. 


An  Epitaph  to  the  Memorij  of  Lucy  Lyttclton. 
:Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all 

Tho  meek,  magnanimous;  tho'  witty,  wise; 
Polite  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been. 
Yet  good  as  she  the  world  had  never  seen  ; 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind. 
With  gentle  female  tenderness  combin'd  ; 
Her  speech  was  the  melodious  voice  of  Love ; 
Her  song  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove ; 
Her  eloquence  was  sweeter  than  her  song. 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reason  strong; 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  expre^s'd; 
Her  mind  was  virtue  by  the  graces  dress'd. 


Epitaph  on  Miss  Stanley.        Thomson. 
Here,  Stanley  1    rest,    escap'd  this  mortal 
strife. 
Above  the  joys,  beyond  the  woes  of  life. 
Fierce  pangs  no  more  thy  lively  beauty  stain. 
And  sternly  try  thee  with  a  year  of  pain : 
No  more  sweet  patience,  feigning  oft  relief. 
Lights  thy  sick  eye,  to  cheat  a  parent's  grief: 
With  tender  art  to  save  her  anxious  groan. 
No  more  thy  bosom  presses  down  its  own  : 
Now  well-earn'd  peace  is  thine,  and  bliss  sin- 
Cere  ; 
Ours  be  the  lenient,  not  unpleasing  tear ! 
O  I  born  to  bloom,  then  sink  beneath  the 
storm. 
To  show  us  Virtue  in  her  fairest  form; 
To  show  us  artless  Reason's  moral  rei^n. 
What  boastful  Science  arrogates  in  vain ; 
Th'  obedient  passions,  knowing  each  their  p«H"t, 
Calm  light  the  head,  and  Harmony  the  heart  I 

Yes,  we  must  follow  soon,  will  glad  obey. 
When  a  few  suns  have  roU'd  their  cares  away ; 
Tir'd  with  vain  life,  will  close  the  willing  eye  ; 
'Tis  the  great  birthright  of  mankind  to  die. 
Blest  be  the  bark  that  wafts  us  to  the  shore 
Where    death-divided    friends  shall    part    no 

more ! 
To  join  thee  there,  here  with  thy  dust  repose. 
Is  all  the  hope  thy  hapless  mother  knows. 


To  Atossa. 
I  lov'd  thee  beautiful  and  kind. 

And  plighted  an  eternal  vow ; 
So  alter'd  are  thy  face  and  mind, 

'Twere  perjury  to  love  thee  now. 


To  Corinna. 


Since  first  you  knew  my  am'rous  smart. 
Each  day  augments  your  proud  disdain ; 

'Tvvas  then  enough  to  break  my  heart. 

And  now,  thank  Heaven !  to  break  my  chain 

Cease  thou  scorner,  cease  to  shun  me ! 

Now  let  love  and  hatred  cease  ! 
Half  that  rigour  had  undone  me. 

All  that  rigour  gives  me  peace. 


My  heart  still  hovering  round  about  you, 
I  thought  I  could  not  live  without  you  : 
Now  we  have  liv  d  tliree  months  asunder. 
How  I  liv'd  with  vou  is  the  wonder. 


Dialogue  helictieji  an  old  Incumlent  and  the 
Person  promised  the  next  Presentation. 
I'm  glad  to  see  you  well. — O  faithless  breath  ! 
What,  glad  to  see  me  well,  and  wish  my  death  ! 
No  more,  replies  the  youth.  Sir,  tliis  misgiving: 
1  wish  not  for  yoiu  death,  but  for  your  living. 
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To  Chloe. 

I  SWORE  I  lov'd,  and  you  believ'd. 
Yet,  trust  me,  we  were  both  deceiv'd  ; 

Though  all  I  swore  was  true. 
I  lov  d  one  gen'rous,  good,  and  kind, 
A  form  created  in  my  mind  ; 

And  thought  that  form  was  you. 


On  one  who  first  abused,  and  then  made  Love 
to  a  Lady. 

Foul with  graceless  verse 

The  noble dar'd  asperse  : 

But  when  he  saw  her  well  bespatter'd. 
Her  reputation  stain'd  and  tatter'd ; 
He  gazed,  and  loved  the  hideous  elf. 
She  look'd  so  very  like  himself. 
True  sung  the  bard  well-known  to  fame*, 
S  elf-love  and  social  are  the  same. 


To  a  Lady  who  drew  the  Pins  from  her  Bonnet 

in  a  Thunder  Storm. 
Cease,  Eliza,  thy  locks  to  despoil. 

Nor  remove  the  bright  steel  from  thy  hair  j 
For  fruitless  and  fond  is  the  toil. 

Since  Nature  has  made  thee  so  fair. 
While  the  rose  on  thy  cheek  shall  remain. 

And  thine  eye  so  bewitch ingly  shine. 
Thy  endeavour  must  still  be  in  vain. 

For  attraction  will  ahvays  be  thine. 


She  who  in  secret  yields  her  heart. 
Again  may  claim  it  from  her  lover; 

But  she  who  plays  the  trifler's  part, 
Can  ne'er  her  squander  d  fame  recover. 

Then  grant  the  boon  for  which  I  pray  j 

'Tis  better  lend  than  throw  away. 


We  thought  you  without  titles  great. 
And  wealthy  with  a  small  estate  j 
While  by  your  humble  self  alone 
You  seem'd  unrated  and  unknown. 
But  now  on  fortune's  swelling  tide 
High  bOrne  in  all  the  pomp  of  pride,  - 
Of  grandeur  rain,  and  fond  of  pelf, 
'Tis  plain,  my  lord,  you  knew  yourself. 


Tom  thought  a  wild  profusion  great, 
And  therefore  spent  his  whole  estate : 
Will  thinks  the  wealthy  are  ador'd. 
And  gleans  what  misers  blush  to  hoard: 
Their  passions  merit  fate  the  same. 
They  thirst  and  starve  alike  for  fame. 


To  Clarissa. 


Why  like  a  tyrant  wih  thou  rei^n, 

When  thou  may'st  rule  the  willing  mind? 

Can  the  poor  pride  of  giving  pain 
Repay  the  joys  that  wait  the  kind? 

♦  Mr.  Tope. 


I  curse  my  fond  enduring  heart. 

Which,  scorn'd,  presumes  not  to  be  free : 
Condemn'd  to  feel  a  double  smart; 

To  hate  myself,  and  burn  for  thee. 


On  Shakspeare's  Monument  at  Stratford  upon 
Avon.  Seward. 

Great  Homer's  birth  seven  rival  cities  claim. 
Too  mighty  such  monopoly  of  fame. 
Yet  not  to  birth  alone  did  "Plomer  owe 
His  wond'rous  worth :  what  Egypt  could  bestow. 
With  all  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia  join'd, 
Enlarg'd  th'  immense  expansion  of  his  mind. 
Nor  yet  unrival'd  the  Ma?onian  strain : 
The  British  Eagle f  and  the  Mantuan  Swan 
Tow'r  equal  heights.     But  happier  Stratford, 

thou. 
With  incontested  laurels  deck  thy  brow : 
Thy  bard  was  thine  unschool'd,  and  from  thee 

brought 
More  than  all  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Asia,  taught. 
Not  Homer's  self  such  matchless  honors  won ; 
The  Greek  has  rivals,  but  thy  Shakspcare  none. 


A  Sonnet.    Imitated  from  the  Spaiiish  of  Lopez 
de  Vega :  Menagiana,  torn.  i\'*.  p.  1 76. 

Edwards. 

Capricious    Wray  a   sonnet   needs  must 
have; 
I  ne'er  was  so  put  to  't  before — a  sonnet! 

Why,  fourteen  verses  must  be  spent  upon  it: 
'Tis  good  hovve'er  t'have   conquer'd  the  first 

stave- 
Yet  I  shall  ne'er  find  rhymes  enough  by  half. 
Said  I ;  and  found  myself  i'  the  midst  o'  the 

second : 
If  twice  four  verses  were  but  fairly  reckon'd, 
I  should  turn  back  on  the  hardest  part  and 

laugh. 
Thus  far  with  good  success  I  think  I've  scrib- 
bled. 
And  of  the  twice  seven  lines  have  clean  got 
o'er  ten. 
Courage !  another  '11  finish  the  first  triplet. 
Thanks  to  thee,  muse,   my  work  begins  to 
shorten. 
There's  thirteen  lines  got  thro',  driblet  by  driblet ; 
'Tis  done  I  count  how  you  will,  I  warr'nt 
there's  fourteen. 


On  pollard,  oak,  hollow  at  heart, 
Tremendous  lightning  darted : 

Tremble  at  God's  avenging  dart, 
O  an  ye  hollow-hearted ! 


fVJiy  the  Universities  abound  in  Lear7iifig. 

No  wonder  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  pro- 
found, - 
In  learning  and  science  so  greatly  abound ; 
When  all  carry  thither  a  little  each  day. 
And  wc  meet  with  so  few  who  bring  any  away. 

f  Milton. 
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As  Qnin  and  Foote 
One  day  walk'd  out 

To  view  the  country  round. 
In  merry  mood 
They  chatting  stood 

Hard  by  the  village-pound, 

Foote  from  his  poke 
A  shillinjj  took,  , 

And  said,  I'll  bet  a  penny, 
In  a  short  space. 
Within  this  place, 

I'll  make  this  piece  a  guinea. 

Upon  the  ground. 
Within  the  pound. 

The  shilling  soon  was  thrown  : 
Behold,  says  Foote, 
The  thing's  made  out, 

For  there  is  one  pound  one. 

I  wonder  not, 

Says  Qxnn,  that  thought 

Should  in  your  head  be  found. 
Since  that's  the  way 
Your  debts  you  pa)-^ — 

One  shilling  in  the  pound. 


On  a  Statue  of  Apollo  crowning  Merit. 
Merit,  if  thou' rt  blest  with  riches. 
For  God's  sake  buy  a  pair  of  breeches. 
And  give  them  to  thy  naked  brother. 
For  one  good  turn  deserves  another. 


O  LET  me  die  in  peace!  Eumencs  cried 
To  a  hard  creditor  at  his  bed-side. 
How!  die!  roar'd  Gripus ;  tli  us  your  debts  evade! 
No,  no.  Sir,  you  shan't  die  tilll  am  paid. 


On  Sleep. 
^"  Although  soft  sleep  death's  sad  resemblance 

wears,  ,    ' 

Still  do  I  wish  him  on  my  couch  to  lie. 
Come,  balmy  sleep ;  for  sweetly  it  appears. 
Thus  without  life  to  live,  thus  without  death 
to  die. 


On  a  lad  S'mgcr. 

When  screech-owls  screek,  their  note  por- 
tends 
To  foolish  mortals  death  of  friends : 
But  when  Corvina  strains  her  throat. 
Even  screech-owls  sicken  at  the  note. 


Upon  some  hasty  errand  Tom  was  sent. 
And  met  his  parish-curate  as  he  went; 
But,  just  like  what  he  was,  a  sorry  clown, 
It  seems  he  pass'd  him  with  a  cover'd  crown. 


The  gownman   stopp'd,  and,  turning,  sternly 

said — 
I  doubt,  my  lad,  you're  far  worse  taught  than 

fed! 
Why,  ay!   says  Tom,  still  jogging  on,  that's 

true : 
Thank  God !  he  feeds  me ;  but  I'm  taught  by 

you. 


Epitaph  on  a  certain  Miser. 
Here  lies  one  who  for  med'cines  would  no* 

A  little  gold,  and  so  his  life  he  lost: 
I  fancy  now  he'd  wish  again  to  live. 

Could  he  but  guess  how  much  hb  funeral 
cost. 


On  Captain  Grenville,    Lord  Lyttelton. 

Ye  weeping  muses,  graces,  virtues,  tell. 
If,  since  your  all-accomplish'd  Sidney  fell. 
You,  or  afflicted  Britain,  e'er  deplor'd 
A  loss  like  that  these  plaintive  lays  record  ! 
Such  spotless  honor ;  such  ingenuous  truth  ; 
Such  npen'd  wisdom  in  the  bloom  of  youth  i 
So  mild,  so  gentle,  so  compos'd  a  mind. 
To  such  heroic  warmth  and  courage  join'd ! 
He  too  like  Sidney,  nurs'd  in  Learning's  arms. 
For  nobler  war  forsook  her  softer  charms : 
Like  him,  possess'd  of  every  pleasing  art. 
The  secret  wish  of  every  female  heart; 
Like  him,  cut  off  in  youthful  glory's  pride. 
He  unrepining  for  his  country  died. 


Designed  for  the  Monument  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 
More  than  his  name  were  less — ^'twould  seem 
to  fear 
He  who  increased  Heaven  s  fame,  could  want 

it  here. 
Yes — when  the  sun  he  lighted  up  shall  fade,  '' 
And  all  the  world  he  found  at  first  decay'd  j 
Then  void  and  waste  eternity  shall  lie. 
And  Time  and  Newton's  name  together  die ! 


Upon  a  young  Gentleman  refusing  to  walk  with 
the  Author  in  the  Park,  because  he  was  not 
dressed  well.  Garrick. 

Friend  Col  and  I,  both  full  of  whim. 
To  shun  each  other  oft  agree; 

For  I'm  not  beau  enough  for  him. 
And  he's  too  much  a  beau  for  me. 

Then  let  us  from  each  other  fly. 
And  arm  in  arm  no  more  appear; 

That  I  may  ne'er  offend  your  eye. 
That  you  may  ne'er  offend  my  ear. 


On  Mr.  Quin.     Garrick.^ 
Says  Epicure  Quin,  Should  the  devil  in  hell 

In  fishing  for  men  take  delight. 
His  hook  bait  with  ven'son,  I  love  it  so  well. 
Indeed  I  am  sure  I  should  bite. 

Extempore. 
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Extempore,  on  hearing  a  certain  imperfijient 
Address  in  the  Newspapers.  By  Garrick, 
Thomson,  iSJ'c. 

Thou  essence  of  dock,  of  valerian,  and  sage. 
At  once  the  disgrace  and  the  pest  of  this  age. 
The  worst  that  we  wish  thee,  for  all  thy  bad 

crimes. 
Is  to  take  thy  own  physic,  and  read  thy  own 
rhymes. 

Ansiver  to  the  Junto. 
Their  wish  must  be  in  form  revers'd. 

To  suit  the  doctor's  crimes. 
For,  if  he  takes  his  physic  first. 

He'll  never  read  his  rhymes. 

Dr.  Hilts  Reply  to  the  Juntos  Epigram. 
Ye  desperate  junto,  ye  great  or  ye  small. 
Who  combat  dukes,  doctors,  the  deuce,  and 

'em  all ! 
Whether  gentlemen,  scribblers,    or   poets   in 

Your  impertment  curses  shall  never  prevail : 
I'll  take  neither  sage,  dock,  nor  balsam  of  honey  j 
Do  you  take  the  physic,  and  I'll  take  the  money. 


Written  soon  after  Dr.  HilVs  Farce,  called  the 
Rout,  teas  acted.  Garrick. 

For  physic  and  farces 
His  equal  there  scarce  isj 
H  is  farces  are  physic. 
His  physic  a  farce  is, 


To  Dr.  Hill,  upon  his  Petition  of  the  Letter  I 
to  Mr.  Garrick.  Garrick, 

If  'tis  true,  as  you  say,  that  I've  injur  d  a 
letter, 
I'll  change  my  note  soon,  and  I  hope  for  the 

better ; 
May  the  right  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  «f  men. 
Hereafter  be  fixed  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen ; 
Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  both  had  their  due. 
And  that  /  may  be  ne\  er  mistaken  for  U. 


Colloquial  Epigram.*     Garrick. 
Wilmot. 
You  should  call  at  his  house,  or  should  send 
him  a  card. 
Can  Garrick  alone  be  so  cold?    ^ 


Garrick. 
Shall  1,  a  poor  player,  and  still  poorer  bard. 

Shall  folly  with  Camden  make  bold? 
What  joy  can  I  give  him,  dear  Wilmot,  declare : 

Promotion  no  honors  can  bring ; 
To  hbn  the  Great  Seals  arc  but  labor  and  care: 

Wish  joy  to  your  country  and  king. 
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To  the  Author  of  the  Farmers  Letters,  which 
jcere  written  in  he  land  in  the  year  of  the 
Rebellion,  by  Henry  Brooke,  Esq.     1745. 

Garrick. 
O  THOU,   whose  artless,    free-born   geniua 
charms. 
Whose  rustic  zeal  each  patriot  bosom  warms; 
Pursue  the  gloricKis  task,  the  pleasing  toil. 
Forsake  the  field,  and  till  a  nobler  soil; 
Extend  the  farmer's  care  to  human  kind. 
Manure  the  heart,  and  cukivate  the  mind: 
There  plant  religion,  reason,  freedom,  truth. 
And  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  our  youth : 
Let  no  rank  weeds  corrupt  or  brambles  choke; 
And  shake  the  vermin  from  the  British  oak : 
From  northern  blasts  protect  the  vernal  bloom. 
And  guard  our  pastures   from  the  wolves  of 

Rome: 
On  Britain's  liberty  ingraft  thy  name. 
And  reap  the  harvest  of  immortal  fame ! 


Upon  a  Ladys  Emhroidiry.    Garrick. 
Arachne  once,  as  poets  tell, 

A  goddess  at  her  art  defied ; 
But  soon  the  daring  mortal  fell 

The  hapless  victim  of  her  pride. 
O  then  beware  Arachne's  fate ! 

Be  prudent,  Chloe,  and  submit: 
For  you'll  more  surely  feel  her  hate. 

Who  rival  both  her  art  and  wit. 


Death  and  the  Doctor.     Occasioned  ly  a  Phy- 
sicians lampooni7ig  a  Friend  of  the  Author. 

Garrick. 

As  Doctor musing  sat. 

Death  saw,  and  came  without  delay; 

Enters  the  room,  begins  the  chat. 

With  '*  Doctor,  why  so  thoughtful,  pray?" 

The  Doctor  started  from  hb  place. 
But  soon  they  more  familiar  grew ; 

And  then  he  told  his  piteous  case. 

How  trade  was  low,  and  friends  were  few. 

**  Away  with  fear,"  the  phantom  said. 
As  soon  as  he  had  heard  his  tale : 

**  Take  my  advice,  and  mend  your  trade ; 
We  both  are  losers  if  you  fail. 

Go  write,  your  wit  in  satire  show. 
No  matter  whether  smart  or  true ; 

Call names,  the  greatest  foe 

To  dullness,  folly,  pride,  and  you. 

Then  copies  spread,  there  lies  the  trick. 
Among  your  friends  be  sure  you  send  'cm  ; 

For  all  vvno  read  will  soon  grow  sick : 

And,  when  you're  call'd  upon,  attend  'em. 


*  Soon  after  the  promotion  of  Lord  Camden  to  the  Seals,  Mr.  Wilmot,  his  Lordship's  purse-bearer,  called  at 
Hampton  ;  where  learning  that  Mr.  Garrick  had  not  yet  paid  his  congratulatory  compliments,  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  gentlemen  furnished  Mr.  Garrick  with  the  subject  of  the  Epigram;  in  which  with  admirable  address 
our  English  Roscius  has  turned  an  imputed  neglect  into  a  very  elegant  panegjric  on  tlmt  truly  patriotic  nobleman. 

Thus 
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Thus  trade  Incroasing  bv  degrees. 
Doctor,  we  both  shall  have  our  endi 

For  yon  are  sure  to  have  your  fees. 
And  I  am  sure  to  have  your  friends.' 
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Upon  a  certain  Lord's  giving  some  Thousand 
Pounds  for  a  House,     Garrick. 

So  many  thousands  for  a  house. 
For  you,  oT  all  the  world.  Lord  Mouse ! 
A  little  house  would  best  accord 
With  you,  my  very  little  lord ! 
And  then  exactly  match'd  would  be 
Your  house  and  liospitality. 


Upon  seeing  Mr.  Taylors  Pictures  of  Bath, 
and  hearing  a  Connoisseur  declare  that  ''they 
were  finely  painted  for  a  Genfle?nan" 

Garrick. 
Tell  me  the  meaning,  you  who  can. 

Of  *'  finely  for  a  gentlenian!" 

Is  genius,  rarest  gift  of  Heaven, 

To  the  hired  artist  only  given? 

Qr,  like  the  Catholic  salvation. 

Paled  in  for  any  class  or  station  ? 

Is  it  bound  prentice  to  the  trade. 

Which  works,  and  as  it  works  is  paid? 

Is  there  no  slcill  to  build,  invent, 

Unless  inspir'd  hy  five  per  cent.  ? 

And  shall  thou,  Taylor,  paint  in  vain. 

Unless  impell'd  by  hopes  of  gain? 

iJe  wise,  my  friend,  and  take  thy  fee. 

That  Claude  Lorraine  may  yield  to  thee. 


Tom  Fool  to  Mr.  Hoskins,  his  Counsellor  and 
Friend.  Garrick. 

On  your  care  must  depend  the  success  of  my 
suit. 
The  possession  I  mean  of  the  honse  in  dispute; 
Consider,  mv  friend,  an  attorney's  my  foe. 
The  worst  of  his  tribe,  and  the  best  is  so-so. 
O  let  not  his  quiddits  and  quirks  of  the  law, 
O  let  not  this  narpy,  your  poor  client  claw ! 
In  law,  as  in  life,  I  know  well  'tis  a  rule. 
That  a  knave  should  be  ever  too  hard  for  a  fool: 
To  this  rule  one  exception  your  client  implores. 
That  the  fool  may  for  once  beat  the  knave  out  of 
doors. 


From  the  Spanish.        Garrick. 
For  me  my  fair  a  wreath  has  wove. 

Where  rival  flow'rs  in  union  meet ; 
As  oft  she  kiss'd  the  gift  of  love. 

Her  breath  gave  sweetness  to  the  sweet. 


A  bee  within  a  damask  rose 

Had  crept,  the  nectar'd  dew  to  sip ; 
But  lesser  sweets  the  thief  foregoes. 

And  fixes  on  Louisa's  lip ; 
Where  tasting  all  the  bloom  of  spring. 

Waked  by  the  ripeninj^  breath  of  May, 
Th'  ungrateful  spoiler  left  his  sting. 

And  with  the  honey  flew  away. 


An  Epitaph  upon  the  ceielrated  Claudius  Phi- 
lips,* Musician,  who  died  very  poor. 

Garrick. 
Philips,  whose  touch   harmonious   could 
remove 
The  pangs  of  guilt)^  pow'r  and  hapless  love; 
Rest  here,  distress'd  by  poverty  no  more. 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before; 
Sleep  undisturb'd  within  this  peaceful  shrine. 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 


Epitaph  on    William  Hogarth  f,  in  Chiswick 

Church-Yard.  Garrick. 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind. 

Who  reach'd  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 
Whose  pictur'd  morals  charm  the  mind, 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart ! 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; — 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away. 

For  Hogarth's  honour'd  dust  lies  here. 


Epitaph  on  James  Quin  J,  in  Bath  Cathedral. 

Garrick. 
That  tongue,  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 
And  charm'd  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more  : 
Clos'd  are  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit. 
Which  spoke,  before  the  tongue,  what  Shak- 

speare  writ.  ^ 

Cold  are  those  hands,  which  living  were  stretched 

forth. 
At  friendship's  call,  to  succour  modest  worth. 
Here  lies  James  Quin!  Deign,  reader,  to  be 

taught, 
Whate'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought. 
In  nature's  happiest  mould  however  cast. 
To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last. 


Epitaph  on  Laurence  Sterne§.     Garrick. 

Shall  pride  a  heap  of  sculptur'd  marble  raise. 

Some  worthless,  unmourn'd,  titled  fool  to  praise. 

And  shall  we  not  by  one  poor  giave-stone  learn 

Where    genius,    wit,   and  humor,  sleep  with 

Sterne  ? 


^  *  This  Epitaph  has  been  ascribed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  but  was  really  written  by  Mr.  Garrick.    See  European  Wa<ra- 
Zine,  January,  1785.  re 

t  He  died  October  26,  1764.  +  Mr.  Quin  died  January,  1766. 

i  Mr.  btcrne  was  born  at  Clonmel  in  Ireland,  November  24,  1713,  and  died  in  London,  March  18,  1768. 
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Epitaph  on  Mr.  Bcighton,  who  had  heen  Vicar 
of  Egham  forty-Jive  Years. 

Garrick. 
Near  half  an  age,  with  evei'y  good  man's 

praise, 
Among  his  ftock  the  shepherd  pass'd  his  days: 
The  friend,  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  poor. 
Want  never  knock'd  unheeded  at  his  door; 
Oft  when  his  duty  oail'd,  disease  and  pain 
Strove  to  confine  him,  hut  tk.ey  strove  in  vain. 
All  moan  his  death,  his  virtues  lohig  they  tried, 
'i'hey  knew  not  how  they  lov'd   him,  till  he 

died. 
Peculiar  blessings  did  his  life  attend. 
He  had  no  foe,  and  Camden  was  his  friend. 


Epitaph  on  Paul  Whitehead,  Esq. 
Here  lies  a  man  misfortune  could  not  bend; 
Prais'd  as  a  poet,  honor' d  as  a  friend  : 
Tho'  his  youth  kindled  with  the  love  of  fame. 
Within  his  bosom  glow'd  a  brighter  flame. 
Whene'er  his  friends  with  sharp  affliction  bled. 
And  from  the  wounded  deer  the  herd  was  fled, 
Whitehead  stood  forth — the  healing  balm  ap- 
plied, 
Nor  quitted  their  distresses — till  he  died. 


A  Tribute  It/  Mr.  Garrick,  to  the  Memory  of  a 
Character  he  long  knew  and  respected. 
Epitaph  on  Mr.  Ilavard,  Comedian*. 
**  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 
Havard,   from  sorrow    rest  beneath    this 
stone ; 
An  honest  man — ^belov'd  as  soon  as  known ; 
Howe'er  defective  in  the  mimic  art, 
In  real  life  he  justly  play'd  his  part! 
The  noblest  character  he  acted  well. 
And  heaven  applauded  when  the  curtain  fell. 


Inscription  on  a  Grotto   of  Shells,    at  Crux- 
Easton\f  the  Work  of  ISiine  young  Ladiesl. 

Pope. 

Here,  shunning  idleness  at  once  and  praise. 
The  glittering  emblem  of  each  spotless  dame. 
This  radiant  pile  nine  rural  sisters  raise; 
Clear  as  her  soul,  and  shining  as  her  frame ; 
Beauty  which  nature  only  can  impart. 
And  such  a  polish  as  disgraces  art; 
But  fate  dispos'd  them  in  this  humble  sort, 
And  hid  in  deserts  what  would  charm  a  court. 


Ferses  occasioned  by  seeing  a  Grotto   built  by 
Nine  Sisters.  Herbert. 

So  much  this  building  entertains  my  sight. 
Nought  but  the  builders  can  give  more  delight; 
In  them  the  masterpiece  of  nature's  shown. 
In  this  I  see  art's  masterpiece  in  stone. 
O  Nature,  Nature,  thou  hast  conqucr'd  Art ; 
She  charms  the  sight  alone,  but  you  the  heart. 
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Lines  tcriffcn   hj  the  cehira/ed  Tiwmsojj,  to 
his  Amanda  j  mth  a  Copy  of  the  Seasons.- 

AccEPT,  dear  Nymph!  a  tribute  due 
To  sacred  friendship,  and  to  vou  : 
But  with  it  take,  what  breaih'd  the  whole,  '' 
O !  take  to  thine  the  Poet's  soul ! 

If  Fancy  here  her  pow'r  displav-s. 
Or  if  a  heart  exalts  these  lays. 
You  fairest  in  that  fancy  sb'ine. 
And  all  that  heart  is  foiidly  thine  ! 


An  Epigram. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  modern  great 

Pass'd  Sawney  with  his  budget; 
The  peer  was  in  a  car  of  state. 

The  tinker  forced  to  trudge  it. 
But  Sawney  shall  receive  the  praise 

His  Lordship  would  parade  for  : 
One's  debtor  for.his  dapple  greys, 

And  th'  other's  shoes  are  paid  for. 


The  Lawyer  and  his  Client. 

Two  Lawyers,  when  a  knotty  cause  was 
o'er, 

Shook  hands,  and  were  as  good  friends  as  be- 
fore. 

"  Zounds !"  says  the  losing  client,  "  how  come 
yaw 

To  be  such  friends,  who  were  such  foes  just 
naw  ?" 

Thou  fool,  says  one,  we  lawyers,  the'  so  keen, 

Like  shears,  ne'er  cut  ourselves,  but  what's  be- 
tween. 


Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Ellen  Temple,  late  Wife  of 
Mr.  John  Temple,  of  Malton,  Surgeon. 

By  Mr.  Gentleman. 

Here,  in  just  hope  above  the  stars  to  rise. 
The  mortal  part  of  Ellen  Temple  lies. 
In  whom  those  beauties  of  a  spotless  mind, 
Faith  and  good  works,  were  happily  combin'd; 
A  patient,  careful,  constant,  loving  wife. 
The  foe  of  scandal  and  domestic  strife: 
The  tender  mother,  undissembling  friend. 
Who  graced  those  virtues  with  a  pious  end  ; 
Who,  still  preserving  an  unblemish'd  name, 
Ne'er  meanly  strove  to  taint  a  neighbour's  fame : 
Who  play'd, — as,  reader,  thou  shpuldst  do — her 

part 
With  inward  peace  and  rectitude  of  heart ; 
Who  (Christian-like  resign'd  her  final  breath. 
And,  dying  free  from  censure,  smil'd  at  death. 

*  lie  died  20th  February,  1778.  f  Tn  the  county  of  Hants  the  seat  of  Edward  Lisle,  Esq. 

I  Miss  Lisles,  daughters  of  Edward  Lisle,  E»q.  and  sisters  to  Dr.  Lisle. 

Epigram. 
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Epigram, 

Says  a  beau  to  a  lady.  Pray  name  If  you 

can. 
Of  all  your  acquaintance,  the  handsomest  man. 
The  lady  replied,  If  you'd  have  me  speak  true, 
He's  ihe  handsomest  man  that's  the  most  unlike 

you. 


On  a  Bowl  of  Punch. 

Whene'er  a  bowl  of  punch  we  make. 
Four  striking  opposites  we  take ; 
The  strong,  the  small,  the  sharp,  the  sweet. 
Together  mix'd,  most  kindly  meet  j 
And  when  they  happily  unite. 
The  bowl  **  is  pregnant  with  delight." 

In  conversation  thus  we  find, 
Tliat  four  men,  differently  inclin'd ; 
With  talents  each  distinct,  and  each 
Mark'd  by  peculiar  pow'rs  of  speech  ; 
With  tempers  too  as  much  the  same 
As  milk  and  verjuice,  frost  and  flame  j 
Their  parts  by  properly  sustaining. 
May  all  prove  highly  entertaining^- 


A  Description  of  London. 

Houses,  churches,  mix'd  together. 
Streets  unpleasant  in  all  weather; 
Prisons,  palaces  contiguous. 
Gates,  a  bridge,  the  Thames  irriguous ; 
Gaudy  things  enough  to  tempt  ye. 
Showy  outsides,  insides  empty ; 
Bubbles,  trades,  mechanic  arts. 
Coaches,  wheelbarrows,  and  carts  j 
Warrants,  bailiffs,  bills  unpaid. 
Lords  of  laundresses  afraid  ; 
Rogues  that  nightly  rob  and  shoot  men, 
Hangmen,  aldermen,  -and  footmen ; 
Lawyers,  poets,  priests,  physicians. 
Noble,  simple,  all  conditions ; 
Worth  beneath  a  threadbare  cover. 
Villainy  bedaub'd  all  over; 
Women  black,  red,  fair,  and  grey; 
Prudes,  and  such  as  never  pray  ; 
Handsome,  ugly,  noisy,  still. 
Some  that  will  not,  some  that  will ; 
Many  a  beau  without  a  shilling. 
Many  a  widow  notunwillina. 
Many  a  bargain  if  you  strike  it : 
This  is  London: — how  d'ye  like  it? 


On  a  young  Lady. 

Behold  a  nymph  with  ev'ry  virtue  graced, 
Minerva's  head' on  Venus'  shoulders  placed  ! 
Kind  nature  here  displays  her  nicest  art. 
With  sweet  relievos  hides  the  soundest  heart ; 
Bu^  while  it  hides,  itele";anily  tells 
With  what  benevolence  her  bosom  swells  ; 
Here's  beauty  mental,  moral,  and  divine, 
To  charm  the  lover,  and  his  thoughts  refine. 


Paradox. 

Four  people  sat  down  in  one  evening  to  play. 
They  play'd  all  that  eve,  and  parted  next  day ; 
Could  you  think,  when  you're  told,  as  thus  they 

all  sat. 
No  other  play'd  with  them,  nor  was  there  one 

bet; 
Yet,  when  they  rose  up,  each  gained  a  guinea. 
Though  none  of  'em  lost  to  the  amount  of  a 

penny  ? 

Ansiver. 
Four  merry  fiddlers  play'd  all  night. 

To  many  a  dancing  ninny ; 
And  the  next  morning  went  away. 

And  each  receiv'd  a  guinea. 


On  the  Fifth  of  Nov  em  ler. 

By  an  Irish  Bellman. 

To-night's  the  day,  I  speak  it  with  great 
sorrow, 
That  we  were  all  t'  have  been  blown  up  to- 
morrow ; 
Therefore,  take  care  of  fire,  and  candle-light : 
'Tis  a  cold  frosty  morn,  and  so  good  night. 


Reflections  over  a  Pipe  of  Tolacco  and  a  Pinch 
of  Snuff. 

Whilst  smoke  arises  from  my  pipe> 

Thus  to  myself  I  say  : 
Why  should  I  anxious  be  for  life. 

Which  vanishes  away  ? 

Our  social  snuff-boxes  convey 

The  same  ideas  just; 
As  if  they  silently  would  say. 

Let's  mingle  dust  to  dust. 


A  Country  Quarter  Session. 

Three  or  four  parsons  full  of  October, 
Three  or  four  squires  between  drunk  and  sober  ; 
Three  or  four  lawyers,  three  or  four  liars; 
Three  or  four  constables,  three  or  four  criers; 
Three  or  four  parishes  bringing  appeals  ; 
Three  or  four  writings,  and  three  or  four  seals  5 
Three  or  four  bastards,  three  or  four  Avhores; 
Tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,  three  or  four  scores; 
Three  or  four  statutes  misunderstood. 
Three  or  four  paupers  all  praying  for  food  ; 
Three  or  four  roails  that  never  \ve«e  mended. 
Three  or  four  scolds — and  the  session  is  ended. 


Epigram. 

What  legions  of  fables  and  whimsical  tales 
Pass  current  for  gospel  where  priestcraft  prevails! 
Our   ancestors  thus  were  most   strangely  de- 

ceiv'd ; 
What  stories  and  nonsense  for  faith  they  be- 
liev'd! 

But 
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But  we,  their  wise  sons,  who  these  fables  reject, 
Kven  truth,  now-a-days,  are  too  apt  to  suspect : 
From  beUeving  too  much,  the  right  faitn  we 

let  fall. 
So  now  we  believe,  i'faith,  nothing  at  all. 


Another. 

Cries  Ned  to  his  neighbours,  as  onward  they 
press'd, 

Conveying  his  wife  to  her  place  of  long  rest ; 

Take,  friends,  I  beseech  you,  a  little  more  lei- 
sure. 

For  why  should  we  thus  make  a  toil  of  a  plea- 
sure ? 


On  Six  Sorts  of  People  who  keep  Fasts. 

The  miser  fasts  because  he  will  not  eat. 
The  poor  man  fasts  because  he  has  no  meat; 
The  rich  man  fasts  with  greedy  mind  to  spare; 
The  glutton  fasts,  to  eat  the  greater  share ; 
The  hypocrite  he  fasts  to  seem  more  holy. 
The  righteous  man  to  punish  sin  and  folly. 


Epitaph  on  a  Blackstnith. 
My  sledge  and  hanjmer  lie  declin'd, 
My  bellows  too  have  lost  their  wind  ; 
My  fire's  extinct,  my  forge  decay'd. 
My  vice  is  in  the  dust  all  laid ; 
My  coal  is  spent,  my  iron  gone. 
My  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  done. 
My  fire-dried  corpse  here  lies  at  rest. 
My  soul,  smoke-like,  soars,  lo  be  blest- 


A  whimsical  Epitaph,  taken  Jroyn  a  Stone  in  a 
Church. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Sarah  Sexton, 
Who  as  a  wife  did  never  vex  one ; 
We  can't  say  that  for  her  at  th'  next  stone. 


On  Quadrille.         To  a  Young  Lady, 

Deign,  lovely  nymph,  to  hear  the  least  of 

bards. 
Who  draws  instruction  from  a  game  of  cards. 
What  tho'  Quadrille  jierplox  you  ?  here  is  shown 
How  hard  the  task  for  her  who  plays  alone. 
But  would  you  theri  consent  to  be  a  wife. 
Think  first,  O  think !  you  play  your  cards  for 

life! 
Should  sordid  friends  control  your  right  good 

will. 
Beware  the  wretched  state  of  forced  Spadille. 
Should  man,  by  grandeur,  strive  your  heart  to 

fire, 
A  cross  fish  well  denotes  a  purse-proud  squire. 
Then  pass  by  wealth  and  power;  for  better  sure 
It  is,  with  some  kind  swain  to  play  secure; 
And   he,   dear  girl,    who  does    your   charms 

adore, 
Now  asks  your  leavcj  O !  let  him  sooimy  more. 


To-morrow.     An  Epigram. 
To-MORROW  you  will  live,  you  always  cry  : 
In  what  far  country  does  to-morrow  lie,^ 
That  'tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive? 
Beyond  the  Indies  doth  this  morrow  live  ? 
'Tis  so  farfetch'd,  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  old,  and  very  dear. 
To-morrow  I  will  live,  the  fool  does  say. 
To-day's  too  late :  the  wise  liv'd  yesterday. 


Spoken  extempore  hy  the  Earl  of  Rochester  to  a 

Parish  Clerk. 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  had  great  qualms,     \ 
When  they  translated  David's  Psalms, 

To  make  the  heart  full  glad : 
Rut  had  it  been  poor  David's  fate. 
To  hear  thee  sing,  and  them  translate. 

By  Jove,  'twould  have  made  him  mad. 


Phjme  to  Lisbon.         By  the  sayne. 

Here's  a  health  to  Kate, 

Our  Sovereign's  mate, 
Of  the  Royal  House  of  Lisbon : 

But  the  devil  take  Hyde, 

And  the  Bishop  beside 
That  made  her  bone  of  his  bone. 


On  Punch. 


Hence  restless  care,  and  low  design! 
Hence  foreign  compllmeuts  and  wine  i 
Let  generous  Britons,  brave  and  free. 
Still  boast  their  punch  and  honesty. 
Life  is  a  bumper,  fill'd  by  fate. 
And  we  the  guests  who  share  the  treat : 
Where  strong,  insipid,  sharp,  and  sweet. 
Each  other  duly  temp'ring,  meet. 
Awhile  with  joy  the  scene  is  crovvn'd. 
Awhile  the  catch  and  toast  go  round ; 
And  when  the  full  carouse  is  o'er. 
Death  puffs  the  lights,  and  shuts  the  door. 
Say  then,  physicians  of  each  kind. 
Who  cure  the  body  or  the  mind. 
What  harm  in  drinking  can  there  be. 
Since  punch  and  life  so  well  agree? 


The  J)isappoint€d  Husband, 
A  SCOLDING  wife  so  long  a  sleep  possess'd. 
Her  spouse  prcsum'd  her  soul  was  now  at  rest: 
Sable  was  call'd  to  hang  the  room  with  black. 
And  all  their  cheer  was  sugar,  rolls,  and  sack; 
Two  mourning  staffs  stood  sentry  at  the  door, 
A  nd  Silence  rei^n'd,  who  ne'er  was  there  before ; 
Tlie  cloaks,  and  tears,  and  handkerchiefs,  pre- 

par'd. 
They  march'd  in  woeful  pomp  to  the  church- 
yard. 
When,  see,  of  narrow  streets  what  mischiefs 

come ! 
The  very  dead  can't  pass  in  quiet  home ; 
By  some  rude  jolt  the  coffin  lid  was  broke. 
And  madam  from  her  dream  of  death  awoke. 

Now 
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Now  all  was  ?poird  !     The  undertaker's  pay^ 
Sour  faces,  cakes  and  wine,  ouite  thrown  away. 
But  some  years  after,  when  tne  former  scene 
Was  acted,  and  the  coffin  nail'd  again ; 
The  tender  husband  took  especial  care 
To  keep  the  passage  from  disturbance  clear. 
Charging  the  bearers  that  they  tread  aright. 
Nor  putiiis  dear  in  such  another  fright. 


Epigram  h/Jhe  Rev.  Francis  BlackhirnCyM.A. 
late  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland. 

Lyctdas  to  Prddentia. 
Descend,  fair  Stoic,  from  thy  flights; 

From  nature  learn  to  know. 
Our  passions  are  the  needful  weights 

Tliat  make  our  virtues  go. 

Prudentia  to  Lycidas. 
Tme,  Lycidas  ;  hut  think  not  so 

Another  truth  to  shun ; 
Our  passions  make  our  virtues  go. 

But  make  our  vices  run. 


An  Epigram. 
Music's  a  crotchet  the  sober  thinks  vain. 

The  fiddle's  a  wooden  projection  ; 
Tunes  are  but  flirts  of  a  whimsical  brain. 

Which  the  bottle  brings  best  to  perfection. 
Musicians  are  half-witted,  merr}',  and  mad, 

The  same  are  all  those  that  admire  'em  ; 
They're  fools  if  they  play  unless,  they're  well 
paid. 

And  the  other  are  blockheads  to  hire  'em. 


An  Epigram. 

Says  Johnny  to  Paddy,  **  I  can't  for  my  life 
Conceive  how  a  dumb  pair  are  made  man  and 

^      wife, 
*'  Since  they  can't  with  the  form  and  the  parson 

accord." 
Says  Paddy,  **  You  fool !  they  take  each  other's 
word." 


The  Biter  Bit. 

A  ctRTAiK  priest  had  hoarded  up 

A  secret  mass  of  gold  ; 
But  \vhere  he  might  bestow  it  safe. 

By  fancy  was  not  told.  | 

At  la^t  it  came  irjto  his  head  i 

To  lock  it  in  a  chest  -, 

Within  the  chancel ;  and  he  wrote 
Thereon,  IRc  Deus  est. 

A  merry  grig,  whose  greedy  mind 
Long  wish'd  for  such  a  prey, 

Respecting  not  the  sacred  words 
That  on  the  casket  lay. 

Took  out  the  gold  ;  and  blotting  out  " 
The  priest's  Inscript  thereon; 

Wrote,  Resnrrexif.,  nan  est  hie, 

**  Your  Qod  is  fis'n  and  gone." 


On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Seclter,  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury . 

While    Seeker  llv'd,    he  show'd   how  seers 
should  live ; 
While  Seeker  taught,  heaven  open'd  to  our 
eye  ; 
When  Seeker  gave,  we  knew  how  angels  give  ; 
When  Seeker  died,  we   knew  e'en  Saints 
must  die. 


Epigram, 
Occasioned  ly  the  Words  "  One  Prior,"  in 
Burnet's  History. 
One  Prior!— and  is  this,  this  all  the  fame 
The  Poet  from  th'  Historian  can  claim  ? 
No ;  Prior's  verse  jwsterity  shall  quote, 
\\' hen  'tis  forgot  one  Burnet  ever  wrote. 


On  Content.        An  Epigram, 
It  is  not  j'outh  can  give  content. 

Nor  is  it  wealth's  decree ; 
It  is  a  gift  from  heaven  sent, 

Though  not  to  thee  or  me. 

It  is  not  in  the  monarch's  crown. 
Though  he'd  give  millions  fort : 

It  dwells  not  in  his  lordship's  frown. 
Or  waits  on  him  to  court. 

It  is  not  in  a  coach  and  six. 

It  is  not  in  a  garter; 
'Tis  not  in  love  or  politics. 

But  'tis  in  Hodge  the  carter. 


The  First  Pair. 


Adam  alone  could  not  be  easy. 
So  he  must  have  a  wife  an'  please  ye; 
And  how  did  he  procure  this  wife. 
To  cheer  his  solitary  life? 
Out  of  a  rib.  Sir,  from  his  side. 
Was  form'd  this  necessary  bride. 
But  how  did  he  the  pain  beguile  ? 
How ! — he  slept  sweetly  all  the  while. 
And  when  this  rib  was  re-applied. 
In  woman's  form,  to  Adam's  side. 
How  then,  I  pray  you,  did  it  answer ?- 
He  never  t:lept  so  sweet  again.  Sir. 


Similes  to  Molly. 
My  passion  is  as  mustard  strong ; 

I  sit  all  sober  sad ; 
Drunk  as  a  piper  all  day  long. 

Or  like  a  March  hare  mad. 
Round  as  a  hoop  the  bumpers  flow, 

I  drink,  yet  can't  forget  her; 
For,  though  as  drunk  as  David's  sow, 

I  love  her  still  the  better. 
Pert  as  a  pear-monger  I'd  be. 

If  Molly  were  but  kind ; 
Cool  as  a  cucumber  could  see 

The  rest  of  womankind- 


Like 
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Like  a  stuck  pig  I  gaping  stare, 

And  eye  her  o'er  and  o'er; 
Lean  as  a  rake  with  sighs  and  care, 

Sleek  as  a  mouse  before. 
Phimp  as  a  partridge  was  I  known. 

And  soft  as  silk  my  skin  ; 
My  cheeks  as  fat  as  batter  grown  ; 

But  as  a  grout  now  thin ! 

I,  melancholy  as  a  cat. 

Am  kept  awake  to  weep  ; 
But  she,  msensible  of  that, 

Sound  as  a  top  can  sleep. 

Hard  is  her  heart  as  flint  or  stone. 

She  laughs  to  see  rne  pale; 
And  merry  as  a  grig  is  grown. 

And  brisk  as  bottled  ale. 

The  wod  of  love  at  her  approach 

Is  busy  as  a  bee ; 
Hearts  sound  as  any  bell  or  roach 

Are  smit,  and  sigh  like  me. 

Ah  me !  as  thick  as  hops  or  hail 
The  fine  men  crowd  about  her  ; 

But  soon  as  dead  as  a  door-nail 
Shall  I  be,  if  without  her. 

Straight  as  my  leg  her  shape  appears  j 
O!  were  wejoin'd  together. 

My  heart  wpuld  be  scot-free  from  cares. 
And  lighter  than  a  feather. 

As  fine  as  fivepence  is  her  mien. 

No  drum  was  ever  tighter; 
Her  glance  is  as  a  razor  keen. 

And  not  the  sun  is  brighter. 

As  soft  as  pap  her  kisses  are, 

Methinks  I  taste  them  yet; 
Brown  as  a  berry  is  her  hair. 

Her  eyes  as  black  as  jet. 

As  smooth  as  glass,  as  white  as  curds. 

Her  pretty  hand  invites; 
Sharp  as  a  needle  are  her  words. 

Her  wit  like  pepper  bites. 

Brisk  as  a  body-louse  she  trips. 

Clean  as  a  penny  drest ; 
Sweet  as  a  rose  her  breath  and  lips, 

Round  as  a  globe  her  breast. 

Full  as  an  egg  was  I  with  glee. 

And  happy  as  a  king  ! 
Good  Lord !  how  all  men  envied  mc! 

She  lov'd  like  any  thing : 

But  false  as  hell,  she  like  the  wind 
Chang'd  as  her  sex  must  do ; 

Though  seeming  as  the  turtle  kind. 
And  like  tlie  Gospel  true. 

If  I  and  Molly  could  agree, 

Let  who  would  take  Peru  ;         • 

Great  as  an  emperor  should  1  be, 
And  richer  than  a  Jew. 

Till  you  grow  tender  as  a  chick, 

I'm  didl  as  any  post; 
Let  us  like  burrs  together  sticky 

And  warm  as  any  toast. 


You'll  find  me  truer  ^han  a  die  j 
And  wMsh  me  better  sped, 

Flat  as  a  flounder  when  I  lie. 
And  as  a  herring  dead. 

Sure  as  a  gun  she'll  drop  a  tear. 
And  sigh  perhaps,  and  wish. 

When  I  am  rotten  as  a  pear. 
And  mute  as  any  fish. 


On  the  Word  REPRESENTATIVE. 

To  represent  is  but  to  personate. 
Which  should  be  truly  done  at  any  rate. 
Thus  they  who' re  fairly  chose  without  a  fee. 
Should  give  their  votes,  no  doubt,  with  liberty, 
But  when  a  seat  is  sold  by  th'  venal  tribe. 
He  represents  them  best—who  takes  a  bribe. 


On  the  Shortness  of  Human  Life. 

Like  as  a  damask  rose  you  see. 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  a  tree; 
Or  like  the  dainty  flower  in  May, 
Or  like  the  morning  to  the  day ; 
Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade. 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had; 
E'en  such  if* man,  whose  thread  is  spun. 
Drawn  out  and  cut,  and  so  is  done  : 
Withers  the  rose,  the  blossom  blasts. 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hastes ; 
The  sun  doth  set,  the  shadows  fly. 
The  gourd  consumes,  and  mortals  die. 

Like  to  the  grass  that's  newly  sprung. 
Or  like  a  tale  that's  new  begun; 
Or  like  a  bird  that's  here  to-day. 
Or  like  the  pearled  dew  of  May ; 
Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span. 
Or  like  the  singing  of  a  swan  ; 
E'en  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath. 
Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death : 
The  grass  decays,  the  tale  doth  end. 
The  bird  is  flown,  the  dews  ascend; 
The  hour  is  short,  the  span  not  long. 
The  swan's  near  death,  man's  life  is  done. 

Like  to  the  bubble  in  the  brook. 
Or  in  a  glass  much  like  a  look : 
Or  like  the  shuttle  in  the  hand. 
Or  like  the  writing  in  the  sand; 
Or  like  a  thought,  or  like  a  dream. 
Or  like  the  gliding  of  the  stream  ; 
E'en  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath. 
Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death : 
The  bubble's  burst,  the  look's  forgot. 
The  shuttle's  flung,  the  writing's  blot ; 
The  thought  is  past,  the  dream  is  gon?. 
The  water  glides,  man's  life  is  done. 


Epitaph  on  Captain  Jones, 

If'ho  puhlished  some  marvellous  Accounts  of  his 
Travels,  the  Truth  of  all  ivhich  he  thought 
proper  to  testify  ly  affidavit. 

Tread  softly,  mortals,  o'er  the  bones 
Of  tlia  world's  wonder.  Captain  Jones  I 
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Who  told  his  glorious  dcfeds  to  many. 
But  never  was  believ'd  by  any. 

Posterity,  let  this  suffice : 

He  swore  all's  true,  yet  here  he  lies. 


A  Portrait  Jrom  Life. 
By  Dr.  Swift. 
Come  sitby  my  side  while  this  plcturel  draw : 
In  chatt'ring  a  magpie,  in  pride  a  jackdaw; 
A  temper  the  devil  nimselfcould  not  bridle. 
Impertinent  mixture  of  busy  and  idle; 
As  rude  as  a  bear,  no  mule  half  so  crabbed, 
She  swills  like  a  sow,  and  she  breeds  like  a 

rabbit ; 
A  housewife  in  bed,  at  table  a  slattern. 
For  all  an  example,  for  no  one  a  pattern ; 
Now  tell  me,  friend  Thomas*,  Fordf,  Grat- 

tan^t  and  merry  Dan|, 
Has  this  any  likeness  to  good  Madam  Sheridan? 


An  JEpigram, 

On  seeing  a  young  Lady  writing  Verses  ivith  a 

Hole  in  her  Stocking. 

To  see  a  lady  of  such  grace,  ^ 

With  so  much  sense  and  such  a  face. 

So  slatternly,  is  shocking : 
O !  if  you  would  with  Venus  vie. 
Your  pen  and  poetry  lay  by. 

And  learn  to  mend  your  stocking. 


An  Epigram. 
As  Tom  was  one  day  deep  in  chat  with  his 

friend. 
He  gravely  advis'd  him  his  manners  to  mend ; 
That  his  morals  were  bad,  he  had  heard  it  from 

many. 
They  lie,  replied  Tom,  for  1  never  had  any. 


On  Time. 
Say,  is  there  aught  that  can  convey 
An  image  of  its  transient  stay? 
'Tis  a  hand's  breadth  ;  'tis  a  tale; 
'Tis  a  vessel  under  sail; 
'Tis  a  courser's  straining  steed ; 
'Tis  a  shuttle  in  its  speed ; 
'Tis  an  eagle  in  its  way. 
Darting  down  upon  its  prey ; 
'Tis  an  arrow  in  its  flight, 
JMocking  the  pursuing  sight; 
'Tis  a  vapour  in  the  air; 
'Tis  a  whirlwind  rushing  there ; 
'Tis  a  short-liv'd  fading  flow'r'j 
'Tis  a  rainbow  on  a  show'r ; 
'Tis  a  momentary  ray 
Smiling  in  a  winter  s  day ; 
'Tis  a  torrent's  rapid  stream ; 
^'^is  a  shadow  ;  'tis  a  dream; 
Tis  tlie  closing  watch  of  night. 
Dying  at  approaching  light; 


'Tis  a  landscape  vainly  gay, 
Painted  upon  crumblmg  clay; 
'Tis  a  lamp  that  wastes  its  fires ; 
'Tis  a  smoke  that  quick  expires ; 
'Tis  a  bubble,  'tis  a  sigh : 
Be  prepar'd,  O  Man !  to  die. 


An  Anatomical  Epitaph  on  an  In'valid* 
Written  by  Himself. 
Here  lies  a  head  that  often  ach'd  ; 
Here  lie  two  hands  that  always  shak'd ; 
Here  lies  a  brain  of  odd  conceit ; 
Here  lies  a  heart  that  often  beat ; 
Here  lie  two  eyes  that  daily  wept. 
And  in  the  night  but  seldom  slept ; 
Here  lies  a  tongue  that  whining  talk'd; 
Here  lie  two  feet  that  feebly  walk'd ; 
Here  lie  the  midriff  and  the  breast. 
With  loads  of  indigestion  prest ; 
Here  lies  the  liver,  full  of  bile. 
That  ne'er  secreted  proper  chyle  ; 
Here  lie  the  bowels,  human  tripes, 
Tortur'd  with  wind  and  twisting  gripts ; 
Here  lies  the  livid  dab,  the  spleen. 
The  source  of  life's  sad  tragic  scene. 
That  left-side  weight  that  dogs  the  blood, 
And  stagnates  nature's  circling  flood ; 
Here  lie  the  nerves,  so  often  twitch'd 
With  painful  cramps  and  poignant  stitch  ^ 
Here  lies  the  back,  oft  rack'd  with  pains. 
Corroding  kidneys,  loins,  and  reins  j 
Here  lies  the  skin  by  scurfy  fed. 
With  pim]>les  and  eruptions  red ; 
Here  lies  the  man,  from  top  to  toe. 
That  fabric  fram'd  for  pain  and  woe. 


y  A  Pdem, 

By  Sir  Walter  Ha'leigh. 
Shall  1  like  an  hermit  dwell 
On  a  rock  or  in  a  cell, 
Calling  home  the  smallest  part 
That  is  missing  of  my  heart, 
To  bestow  it  Avhere  I  may 
Meet  a  rival  ev'ry  day? 
If  she  undervalue  me, 
W^hat  care  I  how  fair  she  be? 

Were  her  tresses  angel-gold ; 
If  a  stranger  may  be  bold, 
Unrebuked,  unafraid, 
To  convert  them  to  a  brayde. 
And,  with  little  more  ado. 
Work  them  into  bracelets  too; 
If  the  mine  be  giown  so  free. 
What  care  I  how  rich  it  be? 

Were  her  hands  as  rich  a  prize 
As  her  hair,  or  precious  eyes; 
If  she  laidfhem  out  to  take 
Kisses,  for  good  manners'  sake. 
And  let  ev'ry  lover  skip 
From  her  hand  unto  her  lip; 
If  she  seem  not  chaste  to  me. 
What  care  1  how  chaste  she  be? 


Dr.  Sheridan. 


t  Tbe  Dcjuq'jB  friends. 


:  Mr.D.  JacksoH. 
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No ;  she  must,  be  perfect  snow 
In  effect,  as  well  as  show; 
Warming  but  as  snow-balls  do. 
Not  like  fire  by  burning  too ; 
But  when  she  by  change  hath  got 
To  her  heart  a  second  lot. 
Then,  if  others  share  with  me, 
Farewell  her,  whate'er  she  be ! 
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A  Poeviy 


Occasioned  hy  the  foregoing. 

Paint,  paint  no  more,  no  more  with  blots, 
Or  chequer  so  thy  face  with  spots. 
That  I  must  vifew  thee,  as  men  strive 
To  see  eclijsscs,  through  a  sieve  ; 
Be  thou  but  pleasing  unto  me. 
What  care  I  what  else  thou  be? 

Be  thou  fatter  than  a  hog, 
A  butcher's  doublet,  or  his  dog; 
Be  thy  cheeks  butter,  thy  nose  grease ; 
May  we  make  brewis  on  thy  face ; 
Yet  if  thou  do  not  melt  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  fat  thou  be  ? 

Be  thy  nose  like  fiery  coals. 
Or  a  grater,  full  of  holes. 
Let  it  turn  up,  or  else  hook  In, 
And  so  be  clasp'd  unto  thy  chin  ; 
Yet,  if  it  turn  not  unto  me. 
What  care  1  how  crook' d  it  be  ? 

Though  reading,  thou  must  look  so  close. 
As  thou  wert  reading  with  thy  nose ; 
From  thine  eyes  let  filth  run  more 
Than  broken  boil,  or  plaguy  sore ; 
Yet  if  they  do  not  look  on  me. 
What  care  I  how  foul  they  be  ? 

Canst  thououtscold  a  butter  wench. 
Or  a  fresh  lawyer  at  the  bench  ; 
Canst  thou  the  noise  of  thunder  drown. 
Sour  all  the  beer  about  the  town  ? 
Yet,  if  thou  wilt  not  speak  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  loud  thou  be  ? 

Be  thy  mouth  like  jaws  of  death. 
That  they  who  kiss,  must  kiss  thy  teeth ; 
And  hold  by  th'  handle  of  thy  chui. 
Lest  their  foot  slip,  and  they  fall  in ; 
Yet,  if  thou  wilt  not  gape  on  me. 
What  care  I  how  broad  it  be  ? 

Smells  thy  breath  like  nurse's  clout. 
Or  a  candle  just  burnt  out ; 
Or  so,  that  men  mistake  the  place. 
And  untruss,  coming  near  thy  face! 
Yet,  if  it  smell  not  so  to  me,         # 
What  care  I  how  strong  it  be? 

Women,  like  paper,  whilst  they're  white, 
Are  fit  for  every  man  to  write ; 
I'd  have  a  mistress  such  a  one, 
I  mi^ht  be  sure  she  was  my  own ; 
Be  thou  then  but  such  to  me. 
What  cure  I  what  eke  thou  be  ? 


The  Stage  Coach. 


Resolv'd  to  visit  a  far-distant  friend, 
A  porter  to  the  BuU-and-Gate  I  send^ 
And  bid  the  slave  at  all  events  engage 
Some  place  or  other  in  the  Chester  stage. 
The  slave  returns — ^"tis  done  as  soon  as  said — • 
Your  honor's  sure  when  once  the  money's  paid  j 
My  brother  whip,  impatient  of  delay. 
Puts  to  at  three,  and  swears  he  cannot  stay; 
(Four  dismal  hours  ere  the  break  of  day.) 
Rous'd  from  sound  sleep,  thrice  call'd,  at  length 
^  I  rise,  [eyes  ; 

Yawning,  stretch  out  my  arms,  half  close  my 
By  steps  and  Ian  thorn  enter  the  machine, 
And  take  my  place,  how  cordially  !   between 
Two  aged  matrons  of  excessive  bulk. 
To  mend  the  matter  too,  of  meaner  folk ; 
While  in  like  mode  jamm'd  in  on  th'  other  side 
A  bullying  captain  and  a  fair  one  ride; 
Foolish  as  fair,  and  in  whose  lap  a  boy — 
Our  plague  eternal^  but  her  only  joy ; 
At  last,  the  glorious  number  to  complete. 
Steps  in  my  landlord  for  that  bodkin  seat : 
When  soon,  by  ev'ry  hillock,  rut,  and  stone. 
Into  each  others  face  by  turns  we're  thrown; 
This  grannam  scolds,  that  coughs,  and.  captain 

swea.rs. 
The  fiiir  one  screams,  and  has  a  thousand  fears ; 
While  our  plump  landlord,  train'd  in  other  lore, 
Slumbers  at  ease,  nor  yet  asham'd  to  snore; 
And  master  Dicky,  on  his  mother's  lap. 
Squalling  brings  up  at  once  three  meals  of  pap. 
Sweet  company!  next  time,  I  do  protest,  Sir, 
I'll  walk  to  Dublin,  ere  I  ride  to  Chester. 


Mr.  Garrick  heins  asked  hi 


a  Nobleman  if  he 
him 


did  not  intend  to  sit  in  Parliament,  gave 
an  Answer  in  thefolloiving  Lities  : 

More  than  content  with  what  my  talents 
gain. 
Of  public  favor  though  a  little  vain. 
Yet  not  so  vain  my  mind,  so  madly  bent. 
To  wish  to  play  the  fool  in  Parliament ; 
In  each  dramatic  unity  to  an, 
Mistaking  tinie,  and  place,  and  character. 
Were  it  my  fate  to  quit  the  mimic  art, 
I'd  "  strut  and  fret"  no  more  in  any  part ; 
No  more  in  public  scenes  \vould  1  engage. 
Or  wear  the  cap  and  mask  on  any  stage. 


The  Thought ;  or,  a  Song  of  Similes. 

**  I've  tliought;"  the  fair  Narcissa  cries, 
What  is  it  hke.  Sir? — "  Like  your  eyes—- 
'Tis  like  a  chair — 'tis  like  a  key — 
'Tis  like  a  purge — 'tis  like  a  fltia — 
'Tis  like  a  l>eggar — like  the  sun — 
'Tis  like  the  i)utch — 'tis  like  the  moon— 
'Tis  like  a  kilderkin  of  ale — 
'Tis  like  a  doctor — like  a  wliale — '* 
VVhy  are  my  eyes.  Sir,  like  a  Sword  ? 
For  that's  the  Thought,  upon  my  word. 
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*'  Ah  '  nitncss  every  pang  I  feel, 

Tlie  deaths  they  give  the  Ukcncss  tell. 

A  sword  is  like  a  chair,  you'll  find. 

Because  'tis  most  on  end  behind. 

'Tis  like  a  key,  lor  'twill  undo  one; 

'Tis  like  a  purge,  for  'twill  run  through  one  j 

'Tis  like  H  flea,  and  reason  good, 

'Tis  often  drawing  hvinian  blood." 

Why  hke  a  beggar? — "  You  shall  hear; 

'Tis  often  carried  'fore  the  May'r. 

'Tis  like  the  sun,  because  'tis  gilt. 

Besides  it  travels  in  a  belt. 

'Tis  like  the  Dutch  we  plainly  see. 

Because  that  state,  whenever  we 

A  push  for  our  own  int'rest  make. 

Docs  instantly  our  sides  forsake." 

The  moon?—'**  Why,  whea all's  said  and  done, 

A  sword  is  very  like  the  moon ; 

For  if  his  Majesty  (God  bless  him) 

When  Cotmtry  Sheritf  comes  t'  address  him. 

Is  pleas'd  his  favors  to  bestow  "^ 

On  him,  before  him  kneeling  low. 

This  o'er  his  shoulders  glitters  bright. 

And  gives  the  glory  to  the  Knight  (night). 

'Tis  like  a  kilderkin,  no  doubt. 

For  'tis  not  long  in  drawing  out. 

'Tis  like  a  doctor,  for  who  will 

Dispute  a  doctor's  power  to  kill?" 

But  why  a  Sword  is  like  a  whale 

Js  no  such  easy  thing  to  tell. 

•*  But  since  all  Swords  are  Swords,  d'ye  see. 

Why,  let  it  then  a  backsword  be ; 

Whidi,  if  well  os'd,  wilt  seldom  fail 

To  raise  up  somewhat  like  a  whale." 


The  Astronomer  s  Room. 

One  day  I  call'd,  and  Phllo  oUt, 
I  op'd  the  door,  and  look'd  about; 
W^hen,  ail  his  goods  being  fiUl  in  view, 
I  took  this  inventory  true: — 

It  Oil.  A  bed  without  a  curtain; 
A  broken  jar  to  empty  dirt  in  ; 
A  candlestick,  a  greasy  night-cap, 
A  spitting-pot  to  catch  what*  might  hap; 
Two  stockings  darn  d  with  niunerous  sticlies, 
A  piece  of  shirt,  a  pair  of  breeches ; 
A  three-legg'd  stool,  a  four-lcgg'd  table. 
Were  fili'd  with  books  \mfit  for  rabble; 
Sines,  tangents,  secants,  radius,  co-sines, 
Subtangents,  segments,  and  all  those  signs ; 
Enough  to  show  the  man  that  made 'em 
\\'^as  full  as  mad  as  he  who  read  'em : 
An  almanack  of  six  years  standing, 
A  cup  with  ink,  and  one  with  sand  in; 
One  corner  held  his  books  and  ehest. 
And  round  the  floor  were  strew'd  the  rest; 
That  all  things  might  be  like  himself. 
He'd  neither  closet,  drawer,  or  shelf; 
Here  piss-pot,  sauce-pot,  broken  platter, 
Appeur'd  like  hct'rogeneous  matter. 
In  ancient  days  the  walls  were  white. 
But  who  'gainst  damps  and  snails  can  fight? 
They're  no^v  in  v,'reathy  ringlets  bound. 
Some  "•juare,  same  oval,  and  some  lound ; 
The  antiqiiurian  there  may  find 
lilach  hieroglypbiff  to  his  wind ; 


Such  faces  there  might  fancy  trace. 
As  never  yet  knew  time  or  place  ; 
And  he  who  studies  maps  or  plans. 
Has  all  the  work  done  to  his  hands; 
In  short,  the  room,  the  goods  and  author, 
Appear'd  to  be  one  made  for  t'other. 


Epitaph  Inj  a  Gentleman  t»  the  Memory  nf  € 

Lady. 

Farewell,  my  bcst-belov'd,  whose  heavenly 
mind. 
Genius  and  virtue,  strength  with  softness  join'd ; 
Devotion  imdebas'd  by  pride  or  art. 
With  meek  simplicity,  and  joy  of  heart; 
Though  sprightly,  gentle ;  though  polite,  sincere ; 
And  only  of  thyself  a  judge  severe; 
Unblanul,  unequall'd  in  each  sphere  of  life. 
The  tenderest  daughter,  sister,  })arent,  wife. 
In  thee  their  patroness  the  afflicted  lost. 
Thy  friends,  their  pattern,  ornamental  boast; 
And  I — but  ah !  can  words  my  loss  declare, 
Or  paint  th'  extremes  of  transport  and  despair? 
O  thou  beyond  what  verse  or  speech  can  tell. 
My  guide,  my  friend,  my  be«t-belov'd,  farewell  I 


On  seeing  a  great  Commander  effeminately 
dred  at  a  Ball. 
'Tis  said  that  our  soldiers  so  lazy  are  grown. 

With  pleasure  and  plenty  undone. 
That  they  more  for  their  carriage  than  courage 
are  known. 
And  scarce  know  the  use  of  a  gun. 
Let  them  say  what  they  will,  since  it  nobody  galls. 

And  exclaim  out  still  louder  and  louder; 
But  there  ne'er  was  more  money  expended  in 
lallsy 
Or  a  greater  consumption  o{ powder. 


An  original  Epitaph. 

Here  lies  flist  asleep,  awake  me  w%o  can. 
That  medley  of  passions  and  follies,  a  Man, 
Who  sometimes  lov'd  licence,  and  sometimes 

restraint. 
Too  much  of  the  sinner,  too  Httle  of  saint; 
From  quarter  to  quarter  I  shifted  my  tack ; 
'Gainst  the  evils  of  life  a  most  notable  quack; 
But,  alas !  I  soon  found  the  defects  of  my  skill. 
And  iny  nostrums  in  practice  prov'd  treacherous 

still; 
From  life's  certain  ills  'twas  in  vain  to  seek  case^ 
The  remedy  oft  prov'd  another  disease ; 
What  in  rapture  began  often  ended  in  sorrow. 
And  the  pleasure  to-day  brought  reflection  to- 
morrow ; 
When  eacl^clion  was  o'er,  and  its  errors  were 

seen, 
Then  I  view'd  with  surprise  the  strange  thing  I 

had  been , 
My  body  and  mind  were  so  oddly  contrlv'd. 
That  at  each  other's  failing  both  parties  conniv'd ; 
Imprudence  of  mind  brought  on  sickness  and 

pain. 
The  body  diseased  paid  the  debt  back  again : 
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Thus  coupled  together  hfe's  journey  they  pass'd, 
Till  they  wrangled  and  jangled,  and  parted  at  last ; 
ThiK  tir'dand  weary,  I've  fiiiish'd  niy  course. 
And  glud  it  is  bed-time,  and  things  are  no  worse.. 


Epital>h  on  an  hoticst  Sailor. 

Whether  sailor  or  not,  for  a  moment  avast! 
Poor  Tom's  mizon  to])-sail  is  laid  to  the  mast; 
Ife'U  never  turn  out,  or  more  heave  the  lead; 
He's  now  all  aback,  nor  will  sails  shoot  ahead ; 
He  ever  was  brisk,  and,  though  now  gone  to 

wreck. 
When  he  hears  the  last  whistle  he'll  jump  upon 

deck. 


The  ComuUation. 

Threb  Doctors,  met  in  consultation. 
Proceed  with  great  deliberation ; 
The  case  was  desperate,  all  agreed, 
But  what  of  that  ?  they  must  be  feed ; 
Tliey  write  then,  as  'twas  fit  they  should, 
But  for  their  own,  not  patient's  good  ; 
Consvdting  wisely,  don't  mistake,  Sir, 
Not  what  to  give,  but  what  to  take.  Sir. 


On  a  Landlord  drunk, 
Landlori>,  with  thee  now  even  is  the  wine; 
For  thoti  hast  pierc'd  his  hogs-head,  and  he  thine. 


A  Uhapsody. 
As  I  walk'd  by  myself,  1  said  to  myself. 

And  myself  said  again  to  me; 
Look  to  thyself,  take  care  of  thyself. 

For  nobody  cares  for  thee. 
Then  I  said  to  myself,  and  thus  answer'd  myself. 

With  the  self-sAme  repartee; 
Look  to  thyself,  or  look  not  to  thy  thyself, 

'Tis  the  self-same  thinsj;  to  me. 


To-day  and  To-morrow . 

To-day  man's  dress'd  in  gold  and  silver  bright, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  shroud  before  to-morrow  night; 
To-day  he's  feeding  on  delicious  food. 
To-morrow  dead,  unable  to  do  good : 
To-day  he's  nice,  and  scorns  to  feed  on  crumbs. 
To-morrow  he's  himself  a  dish  for  worms ; 
To-day  he's  honor'd,  and  in  vast  esteem. 
To-morrow  not  a  beggar  values  him; 
To-day  he  rises  from  the  velvet  bed. 
To-morrow  lies  in  one  that's  made  of  lead ; 
To-day  his  house,  though  large,  he  thinks  but 

small. 
To-morrow,  no  command,  no  house  at  all; 
To-day  has  forty  servants  at  his  gate. 
To-morrow  scorn'd,  not  one  of  them  will  wait ! 
To-day  perfum'd  as  sweet  as  any  rose. 
To-morrow  stinks  in  every  body's  nose; 
To-day  he's  grand,  majestic,  all  delight, 
Ghastful  and  pale  before  to-morrow  night: 
True,  as  the  Scripture  says,  **  man's  life's  a  span," 
The  present  moment  is  the  life  of  man. 


An  Inscription  over  a  genllemans  CMmnry- 

Piece  7icar  Bamslcy. 
To  my  best  my  friends  are  free; 
Free  with  that,  and  free  with  me; 
Free  to  pass  the  harmless  joke. 
And  the  tube  sedately  smoke; 
Free  to  drink  just  what  they  please. 
As  at  home,  and  at  their  ease; 
Free  to  speak,  and  free  to  think — 
No  informers  with  me  drink; 
Free  to  stay  a  night,  or  so.; 
When  uneasy,  free  to  go.. 


The  Character. 


An  easy  mien,  engaging  in  address. 
Looks  whichatonce each  winning  grace  express, 
A  life  where  love  and  truth  are  ever  joiu'd, 
A  nature  ever  great  and  ever  kind, 
A  wisdom  solid,  and  a  judgement  clear. 
The  smile  indulgent,  and  a  soul  sincere; 
Meek  without  meanness^  gentle  and  humane; 
Fond  of  improving,  but  yet  never  vain  ; 
So  justly  good,  so  faithful  to  his  friend. 
Ever  obliging,,  cautious  to  ofiend  ; 
A  mind  where  gen'rous  pity  stands  confess'd. 
Ready  to  ease  and  succour  the  distress'd : 
If  these  respect  and  admiration  raise. 
They  surely  must  demand  our  givatest  praise; 
In  one  bright  view  th'  accomplish'd  youth  we  see 
These  virtues  all  are  thine — and  thou  ait  he. 


Poverty  and  Poetry. 

'TwAS  sung  of  old,  how  one  Amphioii 
Could  by  his  verses  tame  a  lion. 
And  by  his  strange  enchanting  tunes 
Make  bears  and  wolves  dance  rigadoons; 
His  songs  could  call  the  timber  down. 
And  form  it  into  house  or  town. 
But  it  is  plain,  now  in  these  times. 
No  house  is  rais'd  by  poets'  rhymes; 
They  for  themselves  can  only  rear 
A  few  old  castles  in  the  air. 

Poor  are  the  Brethren  of  the  Bays, 
Down  from  high  strains  to  ekes  and  ayes: 
The  muses  too  are  virgins  yet. 
And  may  be  till  they  portions  get. 
Yet  still  the  doating  rhymer  dreams. 
And  sings  of  Helicon's  bright  streams: 
But  Helicon,  for  all  his  clatter, 
Yields  nothing  but  insipid  water! 
Yet,  even  athirst,  he  sweetly  sings 
Of  Nectar  and  Elysian  springs. 
The  grave  physician,  who  by  physic. 
Like  death,  dispatches  him  that  is  sick. 
Pursues  a  sure  and  thriving  trade; 
Though  paticnits  die,  the  doctor's  paid : 
Licens'd  to  kill,  he  gains  a  palace 
For  what  another  mounts  a  gallows. 

In  shady  groves  the  muses  play. 
And  love  in  llow'ry  meads  to  stray; 
Pleas'd  with  a  bleaky  barren  ground. 
Where  rip'ning  fruits  are  never  found. 
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But  then,  some  say,  y6u  purchase  fame. 
And  gain  a  never-dying  name ; 
Great  recompense  for  real  trouble. 
To  be  rewarded  with  a  bubble! 

Thus  soldiers,  who  in  many  battles 
Get  banp  and  blows,  and  God  knows  what  else. 
Arc  paid  with  fame  and  wooden  leg. 
And  gain  a  pass,  with  leave  to  beg. 


On  Brihery. 


A  POOR  man  once  a  judge  besought 

To  judge  aright  his  cause; 
And  with  a  pot  of  oil  salutes 
-.     The  judger  of  the  laws. 

My  friend,  quoth  he,  thy  cause  is  goodj 

He  glad  away  did  trudge : 
Anon  his  wealthy  foe  did  come 

Before  this  partial  judge. 

A  hog  well  fed  this  churl  presents. 

And  craves  a  strain  of  law ; 
Th€  hog  receiv'd,  the  poor  man's  right 

Was  judg'd  not  worth  a  straw. 

Therewith  he  cried,  O  partial  judge. 

Thy  doom  has  me  undone ; 
When  oil  I  gave,  my  cause  was  good. 

But  now  to  ruin  run. 

Poor  man,  tiuoth  he,  I  thee  forgot. 

And  see  thy  cause  of  foil ; 
A  hog  came  since  into  my  house. 

And  broke  thy  pot  of  oil. 


Qxieen  Elizaheth  being  asked  her  Opinion  con- 
cerning the  real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament, 
gqve  the  following  artful  and  solid  Answer: 

Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it  j 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it. 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it. 


Epig7-am. 

It  blew  a  hard  storm,  and  in  utmost  confusion 
The  sailors  all  hurried  to  get  absolution; 
Which  done,  and  the  weight  of  the  sins  they 

confess'd 
Transferr'd,  as  they  thought,  from  thcmstlves  to 

the  priest, 
To  lighten  the  ship,  and  conclude  their  devotion. 
They  tosb'd  the  poor  parson  souse  into  the  ocean. 


jEpigrain, 

Kind  Peggy  kiss'd  her  husband  with  these 
words : 
'*  Mine  own  sweetWill,howdearly  I  love  thee!" 
If  true,  auoth  Will,  the  world  none'  such  affords ; 

And  that  'tis  true  I  dare  her  warrant  be: 
Fdr  ne'er  was  woman  yet,  or  good  or  ill, 
But  loved  ahvays  best  lier  own  sweet  will. 


Dialogue  between  Harry,  who  haa  a  large  Li- 
brary,  and  Dick,  who  had  more  Understanding 
than  Books. 

Quoth  Harry  to  his  friend  one  day, 

**  Would,  Richard,  Fd  thy  headl" 
**  What  wilt  thou  ^ive  for't?  (Dick  replied) 

The  bargain's  quickly  made." 
**  My  head  and  all  my  books  I'd  give. 

With  readiness  and  freedom." 
*'  I'd  take  thy  books,  but  with  thy  head, 

Gadzooks !  I  ne'er  could  read  them." 


Epitaph  on  a  Cobbler^ 

Death  at  a  cobbler's  door  oft  made  a  stand. 
And  always  found  him  on  the  mending  hand ; 
At  last  came  Death,  in  very  dirty  weather. 
And  ripp'd  the  sole  from  off  the  upper-leather. 
Death  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and  wnat  was't? 
The  cooler  call'd  for  sawl.  Death  brought  his  last. 


True  Benevolence. 

The  other  day,  says  Ned  to  Joe, 

Near  Bedlam's  confines  groping, 
■■'  Whene'er  I  hear  the  cries  of  woe. 

My  hand  is  always  open." 
*'  I  own,"  says  Joe,  **  that  to  the  poor, 

(You  prove  it  ev'ry  minute) 
Your  hand  is  open,  to  be  sure, 

Bni  then  there's  nothing  in  it." 


JVritfen  under  a  Lady's  Name  in  a  Window, 

Three  brilliants  fair  Celinda  grac'd 

(There  love's  artillery  lies:) 
One  from  her  snowy  finger  blaz'd. 

Two  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

The  first,  which  shone  with  fainter  rays. 

Could  here  her  name  impart ; 
The  others  drew  her  charming  face 

More  deeply  on  my  heart. 


On  the  Death  of  Dean  Swift. 

When  Gay  breath'd  his  last,  we  in  silence 

complain'd. 
But  yet  we'd  a  Pope  and  a  Swift  who  remain'd ; 
Pope  falls !  all  Parnassus  resounds  with  our  cries. 
And  pray'rs  daily  made  to  keep  Swift  from  the 

skies: 
Vain  wishes!  vain  pray'rs!  to  the  winds  they 

are  given. 
For  death  comes  relentless,  and  takes  him  to 

heaven. 
At  little  misfortunes  we're  soberly  sad. 
But  it's  time,  now  we've  lost  all  our  wits,  to  jun 

mad. 


Masni  slat  Nominis  Umbra.    BiSHOP. 

o 

Proud  as  a  peer,  poor  as  a  bard, 
A  footsome  Spaniard  late  one  night 

Knock'd  at  a  tavern-door  so  hard. 
It  rous'd  the  family  in  a  fright. 
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Up  sprung  the  host  from  his  bed-side. 
Open  the  chamber-window  flew: 

**  VVho's  there  ?  What  boisterous  hand,"  he  cried, 
**  Makes  at  my  gate  this  loud  ado?" 

"  Here  is,"  the  stately  Spaniard  said, 
*'  Don  Lopez,  Rodriguez,  Alonzo, 

Pedrillo,  Gusman,  Alvarade, 
Jago,  Miguel,  Alphonso, 

Antonio  Diego" — *'HoldI  hold!  hold!" 
Exclaim'd  the  landlord,  **pray  forbear  1 

For  half  the  numbers  you  have  told, 
I  have  not  half  a  bed  to  spare." 

"  Sir!"  quoth  the  Don,  **  'tis  your  mistake. 
If  names  for  men  of  course  you  count: 

Though  long  th'  illustrious  list  I  make. 
In  me  still  centres  all  th'  amoimt. 

Worn  down  with  trampingmany  a  mile, 
Don  Lopez,  Rodriguez,  Fedrillo, 

With  all  the  et-ceteras  of  his  style. 
Will  sleep  upon  a.  single  pillow.'* 


Quod  pctis,  hie  est. 

A  THOUSAND  objects  of  dcsirc 

On  foreign  coasts  you'll  viewj 
Now  art,  now  Nature's  works  admire, 
■*    Here  splendor,  there  virtu. 

But  blessings,  which  at  home  you  see, 

Sublimer  joy  suggest : 
Old  England  gives  you  liberty. 

And  that  gives — all  the  rest. 


Stat  sua  cuique  Dies. 

To  Childermas  day  some  object. 
Some  Friday  deem  a  bad  dayj 

But  Will,  by  no  such  notions  check'd. 
Lets  no  day  be  a  sad  day. 

More  cheerful  still,  as  more  in  debt. 
He  makes  each  day  a  May-day ; 

Nor  would  he  ever  fear,  or  fret. 
But  for  that  queer  day,  pay-day. 


French  Cooking, 

T6  make  a  plum-pudding  a  French  count 

once  took 
A  n  authentic  receipt  from  an  English  lord's  cook  -, 
Mix  suet,  milk,  eggs,  sugDr,  meal,  fruit,  and  spice, 
Of  such  numbers,  such  measure,  and  weight, 

and  such  price  j 
Drop  a  spoonful  of  brandy  to  quicken  the  mess. 
And  boil  it  for  so  many  hours,  more  or  less. 
These  directions  were  tried,  but  when  tried,  had 

no  good  in, 
'Twas  all  wash,  and  all  squash,  but  'twas  ndt 

English  pudding  J 
And  monsieur,  in  a  pet,  sent  a  second  request. 
For  the  cook  that  prescrib'd,  to  assist  when  'twas 

drcst, 
W^hp,  of  course,  to  comply  with  his  honor'$  be- 

seechingj 


Like  an  old  coofe  of  Colbrook,  march'd  into  the 
kitchen. 

The  French  cooks  when  they  saw  hiai,  tal)c'd 
loud,  and  talk'd  long, 

They  were  sure  all  was  right,  he  could  find  no- 
thing wrong; 

Till,  just  as  tlie  mixture  was  rais'd  to  the  pot, 

*  *  Hold  your  hands !  hold  your  hands !"  scream'd 
astonish'd  John  Trot. 

**  Don't  you  see  you  want  one  thing,  like  fools  as 
you  are?' 

*'  Vpne  ting,  Sare !  Vat  ting,  Sare  ?" — "  A  pud- 
ding-cloth, Sard" 


Quod  petis,  hie  est. 

No  plate  had  John  and  Joan  to  hoard. 

Plain  folk  jn  humble  plight; 
One  onlv  tanliard  crown  d  their  board^ 

And  tliat  was  fill'd  each  night: 

Along  whpse  inner  bottom,  sketch'd 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace, 
Some  rude  engraver's  hand  had  etch'd 

A  baby's  angel-face, 

John  swallow'd  first  a  moderate  sup; 

But  Joan  was  not  like  John  ; 
For  when  her  lips  once  touch'd  the  cup, 

She  swill'd  till  all  was  gone. 

John  often  urg'd  her  to  drink  fair. 

But  she  ne'er  chang'd  a  jot; 
She  lov'd  to  see  the  angel  there. 

And  therefore  drain'd  the  pot. 

When  .John  found  all  remonstrance  vaiDi, 

Another  card  he  play'd ; 
And  where  the  angel  stood  so  plaiij, 

He  got  a  devil  portray 'd. 

Joan  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  tail. 

Yet  Joan  as  stoutly  quaff 'd ; 
And  ever  as  she  seiz'cl  her  ale. 

She  clcar'd  it  at  a  draught. 

John  star'd,  with  wonder  petrify'd. 

His  hair  stood  on  his  pate; 
And  *'  Why  dost  guzzle  now,"  he  cried, 

**  At  this  enormous  rate?" 

**  Oh !  John,"  she  said,  **  am  I  to  blame  ? 

I  can't,  in  conscience,  stop : 
For  sure  'twould  be  a  burning  shame 

To  leav£  thp  Devil  a  drop  1" 


The  Decanter. 

O  THOU,  that  high  thy  head  dost  bear, 
With  round  smooth  neck,  and  simple  ear. 
With  well-turn'd  narrow  mouth,  from  whe^ce 
Flow  streams  of  noblest  eloquence  : 
'Tis  thou  that  fir'st  the  bard  divine. 
Sacred  to  Phoebus  and  the  nine ; 
That  mirth  and  soft  delight  capst  inove 
Sacred  to  Venus  and  to  Love ; 
Yet,  spite  of  all  thy  virtues  rare, 
Thou'rt  not  a  boon  companion  fair; 
Thou'rt  full  of  wine  when  thirsty  I, 
And  v/hen  Vui  drunk,  then  thou  art  dry- 
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QuaJis  ah  Incepto. 

CuRTo,  whose  hat  a  nimble  knave  had  snatch'd. 
Fat,  dumsy,  gouty  and  asthmatic,  old. 

Panting  against  a  post,  his  noddle  scralch'd. 
And  his  sad  story  to  a  stranger  told. — 

**  Follow  the  thief,"  replied  the  standcr-by ; 

*•  Ah,  sirl"  said  he,  •*  these  legs  will  wag  no 
more." 
**  Alarm  the  neighbourhood  with  a  hue  and  crj'." 

**  Alas,  I've  roar'd  as  long  as  lungs  could  roar." 

**  Then,"  quoth  the  stranger,   *•  vain  is  all  en- 
deavour. 

Sans  voice  to  call,  sans  vigor  to  pursue ; 
And  since  your  hnt,  of  course,  is  gone  for  ever, 

I'll  e'en  niake  bold  to  take  your  icig — :adieu!" 


How  to  make  Fools  scarce. 

MxVNKiND,    though    satirists    with  jobations 
weary  us. 

Has  only  two  weak  parts,  if  fairly  reckon'd  ; 
The  first  of  which  is,  trifling  with  things  serious. 

And  seriousness  in  trifles  is  the  second. 
Remove  these  little  rubs,  whoe'er  knows  how. 
And  fools  will  be  as  scarce  as  wise  men  now. 


Mental  Optics. 

To  a  noted  optician,  a  simple  grave  man 
In  these  terms  his  address  for  assistance  began  : 
•*  If  with  me,  like  my  neighbours,  you  think 

'twould  succeed, 
T  would  purchase  a  glass  that  would  help  me  to 

read." 
Number  this,  number  that,  no  effect  could  pro- 
duce. 
Concave,  and  convex,  are  alike  of  no  use; 
The  shop  was  all  rummag'd  for  old  ware  and  new. 
But  notliing  came  of  it,  for  nothing  would  do. 
**  'Tis  strange,"  said  the  artist,  '^you  see  none 

the  better; 
Cannot  all  these  varieties  show  you  a  letter?" 
••  Show  a  letter?"  qupthhe,  **ycs,  by  hundreds 

they  show  'em, 
I  can  see  fast  enough :  what  I  want  is,  to  know 
'em." 


On  Iloivartts  dying  in  Russia. 
Though  far  from  Britain,  Britain's  worthiest 

pride. 
The  world's  great  patriot,  generous  Howard  died, 

Let  not  our  sorrow  blame  his  wish  to  roam. 
With  such  a  heart,  as  such  a  life  display'd; 
A  heart,  which  all  mankind  one  family  made  ; 
To  travel  was  but  to  enlarge  his  home ! 


Magna  est  Veritas  et  prccvalelit. 

Falsehood  and  Truth,  i«  rival  race. 

Eternal  contrast  prove ; 
Falsehood  speeds  on  with  rapid  pace, 

I'ruth  scarce  appears  to  move. 


Falsehood  finds  numbers  in  her  course. 
Who  prompt  assistance  lend ; 

Ill-nature  loves  to  aid  her  force. 
And  Folly  stands  her  friend. 

Guilt,  En\7,  Cunning,  all  ijiake  shift 

To  help  her  on  her  way. 
And  Fortune  gives  her  many  a  lift. 

No  matter  for  foul  play. 

Yet,  after  all  her  efforts  tried. 

And  all  her  circuit  run. 
When  Time  the  vict'ry  shall  decide. 

She'll  t'?2(/ where  Truth  begun! 


Virtue  indigenous  in  England. 
Virtues  and  fashions  jointly  share 
All  England's  pride,  all  England's  care; 
From  foreign  fops,  and  coxcomb  courts. 
Fashions  by  wholesale  she  imports ; 
But  let  it  to  her  praise  be  known. 
Old  Eng  lands  virtues  are  her  own  ! 


Fati  valet  llora  benigna. 

When  Tom.  call'd  in,  one  day,  on  Ned, 
His  wife  was  plastering  dearee's  head. 

Who  sijjh'd,  but  dar'd  not  shake  it! 
'Tis  well  Tom's  pace  is  something  slower. 
For  had  he  come  an  hour  before. 

He'd  seen  the  vixen  break  it. 


Brevis  esse  labor o. 
On  folly's  lips  eternal  tatlings  dwell; 
Wisdom  speaks  little,  but  that  little  well ; 
So  lengthening  shades  the  sun's  decline  betray. 
But  shorter  shadows  mark  meridian  day. 


On  a  Cobweb. 
By  never-failing  cunning  taught. 

Her  arts  the  spider  plies ; 
And  ambush'd  in  the  web  she  wrought, 

A  fell  assassin  lies. 

Bv  never-ceasing  rashness  led. 

The  fly  pursues  his  way ; 
Bolts  on  the  snare  his  heedless  head, 

A  self-devoted  prey. 


Nature  and  Instinct. 
Hatched  from  alien  eggs,  along  the  meads. 
The  jocund  hen  a  troop  of  (lucklinos  leads  : 
But  wiien  the  dangers  of  the  pool  they  brave. 
And  plunge  intrepid  in  the  dreadful  wave. 
High  beats  her  fluttering  heart,  she  calls,  sh© 

cries. 
And  restless,  round  and  round  the  margin  flies  j 
Alike  unalter'd,  nature's  powers  occur. 
Instinct  in  them,  parental  care  in  her: 
I'he  offspring's  deed  proclaims  a  race  unknown, 
A  mother's  feelings  prove  the  brood  her  own. 
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Latin  Learning  of  little  use*. 
Your  venerable  chaplain  once, 

(Though  now  with  age  he  bend) 
Train'd  here  the  scholar,  lash'd  the  dunce, 

A  master  and  a  friend. 

To  profit  by  his  well-known  care^ 

His  child  a  butcher  brought ; 
And  all  the  needful  to  prepare, 

A  dictionary  bought. 

Before  a  week  its  course  had  run. 

The  butcher  came  again  : 
'*  Take  back  your  book,  give  back  my  son,' 

He  cried  with  might  and  main. 

**  Laming  !  'tis  money  thrown  away. 

Such  laming  to  procure ; 
The  book  don't  show,  the  boy  can  t  say. 

What's  Latin — for  a  skewer y 


Mare's  meant  than  meets  the  Ear. 
When  doctors,  twenty  years  ago, 
Wore  wigs  of  venerable  flow, 
A  bodkins'-sword's  diminutive  stump. 
Stuck  right  across  each  physic  rump ; 
W^hose  short  dimensions  seera'd  to  say, 
**  Our  object  is  to  save,  not  slay." 
An  emblem  apt  enovigh,  I  trow  : 
But  wicked  wits  pretend  to  show. 
For  swords  so  small,  an  apter  still, 
♦'  We've  other  ways  than  one  to  kill." 


I>fothing  new  under  the  Sun. 

There's  nothing  new  beneath  the  sun. 
So  ancient  wits'  decisions  run  : 

But  wit  no  match  for  facts  is ; 
For  1  know  things,  and  so  do  you. 
Though  everlasting,  ever  new  ! 

What  think  you,  sirs,  of  taxes? 


Ancient  and  Modern  Poets  distinguished. 

'Twixt  those  poets  of  old,  and  our  poets  of 
late. 

One  perpetual  distinction  holds  tme : 
The  new,  in  a  twinkling,  are  all  out  of  date, 

The  old — will  for  ever  he  new ! 


The  Power  of  Verse. 
ReadI  read!  the  thread-bare  poet  cries. 

New  powers  of  verse  I  bring : 
At  every  line  new  beauties  rise 

Spontaneous  while  I  sing  1 
Poet !  thy  boast  will  seem  more  true. 

One  fact  if  thou  couldst  quote ; 
Had  powers  and  beauties  all  so  new 

Procur'd  thee — a  new  coat! 

*  Spoken  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 


Tlic  Progress  of  TVigs. 
When  Charles  the  First  the  sceptre  bore. 

Each  grave  divine,  I  trow, 
A  silken  cap  all  sable  wore. 

With  nine  straight  hairs  below. 
The  Restoration's  jovial  day 

Chang'd,  with  the  men,  the  mode. 
And  orth'dox  heads,  in  broad  display. 

The  flaxen  buckle  show'd. 
In  Anna's  reign,  from  general  view 

Th'  enormous  flaxens  fled : 
And  lo!  perukes  of  milk-white  hue 

Succeeded  in  their  stead. 
These  tooincurr'd,  by  lapse  of  years. 

Disuse,  though  not  disgrace ; 
New  clerical  brows  requir'd  new  gears. 

And  grizzles  took  their  place. 
Yet  still  the  wig's  full  form  retain  d 
,     The  feather'd  foretqp's  peak ; 
Yet  still  the  solemn  bush  rcmain'd 

To  flank  the  rosy  cheek. 
But  now  !  forgive  the  conscious  muse. 

That  feels  her  verse  too  bold : 
What  fashions  modern  reverends  use. 

You  need  not  here  be  told. 

Though  new  their  taste,  while  they  adopt 

Their  good  forefathers'  ways ; 
The  frizz'd,  the  curl'd,  the  bald,  tlte  crept. 

Have  all  their  claim  to  praise. 


The  Effect  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
A  VETERAN  gambler,  in  a  tempest  caught. 
Once  in  his  life  a  church's  shelter  souglit. 
Where  many  a  hint  pathetically  grave. 
On  life's  precarious  lot  the  preacher  gave. 
The  sermon  ended,  and  the  storm  all  spent. 
Home  trudg'd  old  Cog-die,  reasoning  as  he  went. 
*'  Strict  truth,"  quoth  he,    "  tiiis  rev' rend  sage 

declar'd, 
I  feel  conviction,  and  will  be  prcpar'd ; 
Nor  e'er  henceforth,  since  life  thus  steals  away, 
Give  credit  for  a  bet — beyond  a  dav  l" 


Case  in  the  Constitutional  Court. 
A  FARMER,  as  records  report. 

Most  hugely  discontented, 
His  vicar  at  the  Bisiipp  s  Court 

For  gross  neglect  presented. 

'*  Our  former  priest,  my  Lord,"  he  said, 
*•  Each  Sunday  the  year  round, 

Some  Greek  in  his  discourses  read. 
And  charming  was  the  sound ! 

Not  such  our  present  parson's  phrase, 

No  Greek  does  he  apply; 
But  says  in  English  all  he  says. 

As  you  might  speak,  or  I. 

And  yet  for  this  so  simple  style. 
He  claims  each  tythe  and  due; 

Pigs,  pippins,  poultr>',  all  the  while. 
And  Easter  off'rings  too!" 


"  You're 
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''You're  skill'd  in  languages,  I  guess," 

Th*  amaz ddiocesan  cry  d : 
"  1  know  no  language,  more  or  less," 

The  surly  clown  reply'd. 

**  But  Greek,  I've  heard  the  learned  say. 

Surpasses  all  the  rest ; 
And  since  'tis  for  the  best  we  pay. 

We  ought  to  have  the  best." 


All  not  Gold  that  glitters. 
Why  sleeps,  benumb'd,  the  conscious  mind. 

When  social  good  craves  virtue's  zeal : 
Whoe'er  can  benefit  mankind. 

Is  Heav'n  s  trustee,  for  human  weal. 
To  hide  true  worth  from  public  view. 

Is  burying  diamonds  in  their  mine : 
All  is  not  gold  that  shines,  'tis  true; 

But  all  that  is  gold— owg^^  to  shine  ! 


On  Hope.  Axon. 

Hope,  heav'n-bprn  cherub,  still  appears, 

Howe'er  misfortune  seems  to  lour : 
Her  smile  the  threat'ning  tempest  clears. 

And  is  the  rainbow  of  the  shower. 


A  LONG  wayoff  Lucinda  strikes  the  men; 

As  she  draws  near. 

And  one  sees  clear, 
A  long  way  off—one  wishes  her  again. 


On  a  Person  not  celebrated  for  his  Veracity. 
On  Tuesday  next,  says  Top  to  Ned, 

I'll  dine  with  you  and  take  a  bed. 
You  may  believe  him.  Will  replies, 
.  Where'er  Tom  dines  he  always  lies. 


On  two  leautiful  Sisters  who  were  drowned  at 
Sea. 
What  to  the^  faithless  ocean  now  is  due? 
It  gave  one  Venus,  and  hds  tciken  two! 


On  a  natural  Grotto,  near  a  deep  Stream. 

Health,  rose-lipp'd  cherub,  haunts  this  spot, 
She  slumbers  oft  in  yonlilr  nook: 

If  in  the  shade  you  find  her  not. 
Plunge— ^ar^d  you'll  find  her  in  the  brook ! 


On  a  Lady  who  heat  her  Husband. 

Come  hither.  Sir  George,  my  piicture  is  here. 
What  think  you,  my  love?  don't  it  strike  you? 

'*I  can't  say  it  does,  just  at  present,  my  dear. 
But  1  think  it  soon  will,  it's  so  like  you." 


What  is  an  Epigram  ? 

What  is  an  epigram  ?  a  dwarfish  "whok  : 
Its  body  brevity,  and  wit  its  soul. 


By  ilfr.  P.  DoDD. 
Joe  hates  a  hypocrite      It  shows 
Self-love  is  not  a  fault  of  Joe's. 


To  a  living  Author. 
Your  comedy  I've  read,  my  friend. 

And  like  the  half  you  pilfer'd  best; 
But  sure  the  piece  you  yet  may  mend : 

Take  courage,  man !  and  steal  the  rest- 


Imitated Jrom  the  French.* 

By  Mr.  P.  DoDD. 

His  last  great  debt  is  paid-^-poor  Tom's  no 
more. 
Last  debt?  Tom  never  paid  a  debt  before. 


By  Theophilus  Swift,  Esq, 

The  rooted  aversion  entertained  by  the  late  Judge 
Robinson,  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  Ireland,  to  the 
volunteers  of  that  countrj',  in  the  year  1780,  is  wel! 
known.  The  following  epigram  was  occasioned  by  a 
circumstance  that  actually  took  place  about  that  pe- 
riod in  the  court  where  he  was  tlien  sitting. 

"  That   soldier    so   rude,   he  swaggers  in 

scarlet; 
Put  him  out  of  the  court;   I'll  imprison  the 

varlet." 
*'  A  soldier  I'm  not,"  quoth  the  hero  in  red; 
"  No  soldier,  my  Lord,  but  an  officer  I, 
A  captain  who  carries  his  sword  on  his  thigh." 
Stern  Robinson  then,  with  sarcastical  sneer, 
RoU'd  his  sharp  eagle-eye  on  the  vain  volunteer. 
And  "Tiptaff,"  he  cried,  as  the  captain  grew 

bolder, 
"  Out,  out  with  that ojicer  who  is  no  sqldier*' 


Bargains. 
Ned's  thrifty  spouse,  her  taste  to  please. 

With  rival  dames  at  auctions  vies; 
Is  cbarm'd  with  ev'ry  thing  slie  sees, 

And  ev'ry  thing  sne  sees  she  buys. 
Ned  feels  at  ev'ry  eale  enchanted. 

Such  costly  wares!  so  wisely  sought! 
Bought  because  they  may  be  wanted. 

Wanted  because  they  may  be  bought. 


A  Question  and  an  Answer, 
Jack  drinks  fine  wines,  we^rs  piodish  cloth- 

But,  prithee,  where  lies  Jack's  estate  ?-r- 
In  Algebra,  for  there  I  found  of  late 
A  quantity  calfd  less  than  nothing. 


On  a  ready  Writer. 
Jem  writes  his  vetses  with  more  speed 

Than  the  printer's  boy  can  set  'em. 
Quite  as  fast  as  v/e  can  read. 

And  only  not  so  fast  as  we  forget  'era 


What! 
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What  !  rise  again  with  all  one's  bones  ? 

Quoth  Giles,  I  hope  you  fib : 
I  trusted,  when  I  went  to  heaven. 

To  go  without  my  rib. 


On  a  had  Singer. 

Swans  sing  before  they  die — ^'twere  no  bad 
thing 
Should  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 


On  a  modern  Dramatist. 
Not  for  the  stage  his  plays  are  fit. 
But  suit  the  closet,  said  a  wit. 
The  closet  ?  said  his  friend,  I  ween 
The  wafer-clostt  'tis  you  mean. 


From  the  Greek. 
Not  twice  tliree  years  I  told,  when  fate 

Snatch'd  me  from  my  mother's  breast ; 
O  weep  not,  reader !  for  if  short  my  date. 

Short  are  my  sorrows,  long  my  rest. 


From  the  Greek. 
But  five  years  old — sweet  babe,  adieu ! 

Beneath  thy  sod  repose ; 
Little  of  liffe  poor  Henry  knew, 

Yei  'scap'a  from  all  its  woes. 


From  the  Greek. 


Busy,  thoughtless,  playful,  I, 
Little  dreaming  danger  nigh. 
Was  plac'd,  ere  twice  three  years  had  gone. 
By  cruel  death,  beneath  this  stone. 
Yet  weep  not,  weep  not,  parents  dear. 
No  pains  nor  cares  shall  enter  here ; 
If  little  of  life's  joys  I  knew, 
.So  little  of  its  sorrows  too. 


From  the  Greek* 


To  the  happy  and  prosperous  life's  but  a  span. 

So  quickly  the  years  pass  away ; 
To  the  wretched,  forsaken,  disease-tortur'd  man. 

An  age  is  invoiv'd  in  a  day. 


From  the  Greek. 


Blame  not  love,  as  fraught  with  care. 
Cease,  ye  lovers,  thus  to  moan; 

Light  and  Joy  Love's  daughters  are. 
The  Woes  from  Folly  spring  alone. 


Spoken  extempore  to  a  Ladijy  on  heing  asked 
ivhat  this  World  was  like. 
This  world  is  a  prison  in  ev'ry  respect. 

Whose  walls  are  the  heavens  in  common ; 
The  gaoler  is  sin,  and  the  prisoners  men, 
And  the  fetters  are  nothii)^  but — woman. 


The  Thief. 

I  TELL,  with  equal  truth  and  grief. 
That  little  Kitt's  an  arrant  thief. 
Before  the  urchin  well  could  go. 
She  stole  the  whiteness  of  the  snow ; 
And  more — that  whiteness  to  adorn. 
She  stole  the  blushes  of  the  morn ; 
Stole  all  the  softness  iEther  pours 
On  primrose  buds,  in  vernal  show'rs. 

There's  no  repeating  all  her  wiles: 
She  stole  the  Graces'  winning  smiles ; 
Twas  quickly  seen  she  robb'd  the  sky. 
To  plant  a  star  in  either  eye ; 
She  pilfer'd  orient  pearl  for  teeth. 
And  stole  the  cow's  ambrosial  breath  j 
The  cherry,  steep'd  in  morning  dew. 
Gave  moisture  to  her  lips  and  hue. 

These  were  her  infant  spoils;  a  store 
To  which,  in  time,  she  added  more : 
At  twelve  she  stole  from  Cyprus'  Queen 
Her  air  and  love-commanding  mien ; 
Stole  Juno's  dignity  ;  and  stole. 
From  Pallas,  sense  to  charm  the  soul ; 
She  sung — amaz  d  the  Syrens  heard. 
And  to  assert  their  voice  appear 'd ; 
She  play'd — the  pluses  from  their  hill 
Wonder'd  who  thus  imd  stole  their  skill ; 
Apollo's  wit  was  next  her  prey. 
And  then  rise  beams  that  light  the  day ; 
While  Jove,  her  pilfering  thefts  to  crown, 
Pronounc'd  these  beauties  all  her  own, 
Pardon'd  her  crimes,  and  prais'd  her  art  j 
And  t'other  day  she  stole  my  heart. 

Cupid !  if  lovers  are  thy  care. 
Revenge  thy  votary  on  the  fair ; 
Do  justice  on  her  stolen  charms. 
And  let  her  prison  be — my  arms. 


c 


Beauty's  Value.  Shakspeark. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain,  a  fleeting  good, 

A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly ; 
A  flow'r  that  dies  when  almost  in  the  bud, 

A  brittle  glass  that  breaketh  presently. 
A  fleeting  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flovv'r. 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead,  within  an  hour. 
As  goods  when  lost  we  know  are  seldom  found, 

Ai  fading  gloss  no  rubbing  can  excite; 
As  flow'rs  when  dead  are  trampled  on  the 
ground. 

As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  imite; 
So  beauty,  blemish'd  once,  is  ever  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pains,  aad  cost. 


On  the  frequent  Defeats  of  the  French  Army  in 
the  last  War.     An  Epigram.     I76O. 

The  toast  of  each  Briton  in  war's  dread  alarms, 

0*er  bottle  or  bowl,  is  success  to  our  arms.^ 
Attack'd,  put  to  flight,  and  soon  forc'd  from 

each  trench. 
Success  to  our  less  is  the  toast  of  the  French. 


Epitaph  on  a  Scolding  Wife. 
Here  lies  my  wife;  poor  Molly !  let  her  lie: 
She  finds  repose  at  last — and  so  do  /. 

A  Sailor 
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A  Sailor  havino-  been  sentenced  to  the  Cat  o' 
Nine  Tails  y  vjhcn  tied  ready  for  Punishment, 
spoke  the  following  Lines  to  his  Commander  ^ 
who  had  an  Aversion  to  a  Cat. 

By  your  honor's  command,  an  example  I  stand 

Of  your  justice  to  all  the  ship's  crew; 
I  arcx  hamper'd  and  stript,  and  if  I  am  whipt, 

'Tis  no  more  than  I  own  is  my  due. 
In  this  scurvy  condition,  I  humbly  petition 

To  offer  some  lines  to  your  eye : 
Merry  Tom  by  such  trash  once  avoided  the  lash. 

And,  if  fate  and  you  please,  so  may  I. 
There  is  nothing  you  hate,  I'm  inform'd,  like  a, 
cat; 

Why,  your  honor's  aversion  is  mine : 
If  puss  then  with  one  tail  can  make  your  heart 
fail, 

O  save  me  from  that  which  has  nine ! 
N.  B.  He  was  pardoned. 


Om  a  certain  Ladfs  Studi/. 
To  Chloe's  study  shall  we  go  ? 
(For  ladies  have  their  studies  now.) 
O  what  a  splendid  sight  is  there ! 
'Twould  make  the  dullest  hermit  stare : 
There  stand,  all  rang'd  in  proud  array. 
Each  French  romance,  and  modern  play  j 
Love's  magazine  of  flames  and  darts. 
Whole  histories  of  eyes  and  hearts : 
But  O !  view  well  the  outward  scene. 
You'll  never  need  to  look  within; 
What  Chloe  loves  she  plainly  shows. 
For,  lo!  her  very  books  are  bcaus. 


An  Epigram. 

The  lofty  oak  from  a  small  acorn  grows. 

And  to  the  skies  ascends  with  spreading  boughs ; 

As  years  increase,  it  shades  th'  extended  plain. 

Then  big  with  death  and  vengeance  ploughs  the 

main: 
Hence  rises  fame,  and  safety  to  our  shore ; 
And  from  an  acorn  springs  Britannia's  pow'r. 


Epitaph  on  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  young  Lady, 

Sleep  soft  in  dust,  wait  the  Almighty's  will. 
Then  rise  unchang'd,  and  be  an  angel  still. 


The  Modern  Courtier. 

Pray  say  what's  that  which  smirking  trips 

this  way. 
That  powdcr'd  thing,  so  neat,  so  trim,  so  gay, 
Adorn'd   with  tambour'd  vest,   and  spangled 

sword ; 
That  supple  servile  thing? — O!  that's  a  Lord! 
You  jest — that  thing  a  Peer?  an  English  Peer? 
Who  ought  (with  head,  estiite,  and  conscience 

clear) 
Either  in  grave  debate,  or  hardy  fight,  _ 
Firmly  maintain  a  free-born  people's  right: 
Surely  those  lords  were  of  another  breed 
Who  met  their  monarch  John  at  Runnemede; 
And  clad  in  steel,  there  in  a  glorious  hour 
^lade  the  curst  tyrant  feel  the  people's  pow'r; 
Made  him  confess,  beneath  that  awful  rod. 
Their  voice  united  is  the  voice  of  God. 


An  Epitaph  on  a  poor  hut  honest  Man. 

Stop,  reader,  here,  and  deign  to  look 

On  one  without  a  name. 
Ne'er  enter'd  in  the  ample  book 

Of  fortune  or  of  fame. 

Studious  of  peace,  he  hated  strife ; 

Meek  virtues  fill'd  his  breast ; 
His  coat  of  arms,  **  a  spotless  life,'* 

**  An  honest  heart"  his  crest. 

Quartcr'd  therewith  was  innocence. 

And  thus  his  motto  ran  : 
"  A  conscience  void  of  all  offence. 

Before  both  God  and  man." 

In  the  great  day  of  wrath,  though  pride 

Now  scorns  his  pedigree. 
Thousands  shall  wish  they'd  been  allied 

To  this  gteat  family. 


An  Epitaph  on  a  very  idle  Fellow. 
From  Camden. 
Here  lieth  one  that  once  was  born  and  cried, 
Liv'd  several  years,  and  then — and  then— he  died. 


The  Picture  of  Slander, 
What  mortal  but  Slander,  that  serpent,  hath 
stung. 
Whose  teeth  are  sharp  arrows,  a  razor  her  tongue  ? 
The  poison  of  asps  her  vivid  lip  loads. 
The  rattle  of  snakes  with  the  spittle  of  toads ; 
Her  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  her  legs 
Set  hatching  of  vjpcrs,  and  cockatrice  eggs; 
Her  sting  is  a  scorpion  s ;  like  hyena  she'll  cry  j 
With  the  ear  of  an  adder,  a  basilisk's  eye; 
The  mouth  of  a  monkey,  the  hug  of  a  bear. 
The  chat  of  a  parrot,  the  head  of  a  hare  ; 
The  wing  of  a  magpie,  the  snout  of  a  hog. 
The  feet  of  a  mole,  and  the  tail  of  a  dog ; 
Her  claw  is  a  tiger's,  her  forehead  is  brass. 
With  the  hiss  of  a  goose,  and  the  bray  qf  an  ass. 


Epigram  to  a  pretended  J^riend,  and  real  Enemy' 

Thy  hesitating  tongue  and  doubtful  face 
Show  all  thy  kindness  to  be  mere  grimace. 
Throw  off  the  mask  ;  at  once  be  foe  or  friend ; 
'Tis  base  to  sooth,  when  malice  is  the  end ; 
The  rock  that's  seen  gives  the  poor  sailor  dread. 
But  double  terror  that  which  hides  its  head. 


On  a  Tombstone  in  Essex, 

Here  lies  the  man  Richard, 

And  Mary  his  wife; 
Their  surname  was  Pritchard ; 

They  liv'd  without  strife; 
And  the  reason  was  plain : 

They  abounded  in  riches ; 
They  no  care  had  nor  pain. 

And  the  wife  WORE  the  breeches. 
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To  Lady  Mary  JFortley  Montagu, 
By  3/r.  Pope. 

Ik  beauty  or  wit,  no  mortal  as  yet 
To  question  your  empire  has  clar'd  ; 

But  men  of  discerni*ig  have  thought  that  in 
learning 
To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard. 

Impertinent  schools,  with  musty  dull  rules. 

Have  reading  to  females  denied ; 
So  papists  refuse  the  Bible  to  use. 

Lest  flocks  should  be  wiie  as  their  guide. 

'Twas  woman  at  first  (indeed  she  was  curst) 
In  knowledge  that  tasted  delight; 

And  sages  agree,  the  laws  should  decree 
To  the  first  of  possessors  the  right. 

Then  bravely,  fair  dame,  resume  the  old  claim, 
Which  to  your  whole  sex  does  belong: 

And  let  men  receive  from  a  second  bright  Eve 
Tlie  knowledge  of  right  and  of  wrong. 

But  if  the  first  Eve  hard  doom  did  receive. 

When  only  one  apple  had  she; 
What  punishment  new  shall  be  found  out  for  you. 

Who,  tasting,  have  robb'd  the  whole  tree? 


On  the  Death  of  a  Wife^  a  Jiotalle  Scold  and  a 
Shrew.     By  the  Husband, 

We  lived  one-and-twenty  year 

As  man  and  wife  together; 
I  could  no  longer  keep  her  here ; 

She's  gone,  I  know  not  whither. 

Could  I  but  guess,  I  do  protest, 

I  sneak  it  not  to  flatter ; 
Of  all  the  women  in  the  world 

I  never  would  come  at  her. 

Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 

A  handsome  grave  doth  hide  her  j 

And  sure,  her  soul  is  not  in  hell. 
The  devil  would  ne'er  abide  her. 

I  rather  think  she's  soar  d  aloft; 

For  in  the  last  great  thunder 
Methought  I  heard  her  very  voice 

Rending  the  clouds  in  sunder. 


The  Rose.    By  Mr.  Philips. 
The  rose's  age  is  but  a  day. 
Its  bloom  the  pledge  of  its  decay; 
Sweet  in  scent,  in  color  bright. 
It  blows  at  morn,  and  fades  at  night. 

Imitated  by  Dr.  Swift. 
My  age  is  not  a  moment's  stay. 
My  birth  the  same  with  my  decay; 
I  savor  ill ;  no  color  know ; 
And  fade  the  instant  that  I  blow. 


A  Boston  Epigram — Written  in  1774. 

To  the  Ministry. 
You've  sent  a  rod  to  Massachusset, 
Thinking  the  Americans  will  buss  it; 
But  naich  I  fear  for  Britain's  sake, 
Tiiat  this  same  rod  will  prove  a  snake. 


On  Matrimony,     An  Epigram. 

Tom  prais'd  his  friend,  who  chang'd  his  state. 
For  binding  fast  himself  and  Kate 

In  union  so  divine; 
*•  Wedlock's  the  end  of  life,"  he  cried. 
*'  Too  true,  alasl"  said  Jack,  and  sigh'd  : 

"  'Twill  be  the  end  of  mine." 


An  Epitaph  on  the  Death  of  a  favorite  Parrot 

that  was  found  in  a  Necessary-House. 
Here  safe  lie  in-terr'd  the  remains  of  a  bird. 

Who  submits  to  all-conquering  fate ; 
Whose  Blaster  took  care  to  teach  it  to  swear. 

As  his  mistress  had  taught  it  to  prate. 

If  complaint  should  be  made  of  the  place  where 
he's  laid, 

Poor  Betty  is  only  in  fault ; 
Poor  Betty,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  grave. 

Thought  proper  to  choose  it  a  vault. 

To  preserve  its  dear  fame,  for  time  without  name. 
His  mistress,  still  kinder  and  kinder, 

Declar'd  with  a  tear,  she'd  never  come  here, 
W'ithout  leaving  something  behind  her. 


Epitaph  on  Lady  Mulcsworth,  ivho  teas  burnt  /♦ 
Death  by  a  Fire  which  broke  out  in  her  Dwell' 
ing-House,  Leftdon,  the  6th  of  May,  1763. 

A  PEERLESS  matron,  pride  of  female  life. 
In  ev'ry  state,  as  w^idow,  maid,  or  wife. 
Who,  wedded  to  threescore,  preserv'd  her  fiimc: 
She  liv'd  a  phoenix,  and  expir'd  in  flame. 


Verses  supposed  to  be  vnitten  by  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, during  his  solitary  abode  in  the  Island  of 
Juan  Fernandez.  Cow  per. 

I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute 

0  solitude !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms. 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journej  alone; 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 

My  form  with  indifference  see ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man. 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man, 
O  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again! 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

in  tiie  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age. 

And  be  checr'd  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

(  Religion' 
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Religion !  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word ! 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford : 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard. 
Ne'er  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 

Or  smii  d  when  a  sabb3th  appear'd. 
Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport. 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more.  , 
My  friends  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  sec. 
Hov/  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind! 

Compar'd  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there  j 
But,  alas!  recollection  at  hand. 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 
But  the  sea-fowl  is  ^one  to  her  nest. 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair : 
Ev'n  here  is  a  season  of  rest. 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There  is  mercy  in  every  place. 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace. 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 


Ode  to  Peace. 


COWPER. 


CoMEj  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest! 
Return  and  make  thy  downy  nest 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart : 
Nor  riches  I  nor  pow'r  pursue. 
Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view, 

We  therefore  need  not  part. 
Where  wilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  with  me. 
From  av'rice  and  ambition  free. 

And  pleasure's  fatal  wiles? 
For  whom,  alas  1  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  share. 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles? 
The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heaven  that  thou  alone  canst  make  ? 

And  wilt  ihou  quit  the  stream 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead. 
The  grove  and  the  sequestcr'd  shed. 

To  be  a  guest  witli  them  ? 

For  thee  I  planted,  thee  I  priz'd. 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrific'd 

Whate'er  I  lov'd  before; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away, 
And  helpless,  hopeless,  hear  thee  say. 

Farewell !  we  meet  no  more  ? 


Human  Frailty.     Cowper. 
Weak  and  irresolute  is^uanj 

The  purpose  of  to-day, 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan, 

To-niorro\v  rends  away. 


The  bow  well  bent,  and  smart  the  spring. 

Vice  seems  already  slain ; 
But'passion  rudely  snaps  the  string. 

And  it  revives  again. 

Some  foe  to  his  upright  Intent 

Finds  out  his  weaker  part  j 
Virtue  engages  his  assent. 

But  pleasure  wins  his  heart. 

'Tis  here  the  folly  of  the  wise 
Through  all  his  art  we  view ; 

And  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies^. 
His  conscience  owns  it  true. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  lengthy 

And  dangers  little  known, 
A  stranger  to  suj^crior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  distant  coast ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  must  swell  the  sail. 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost. 


On  olserving  some  Names  of  little  Note  re* 
corded  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

Cowper. 

O  FOND  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot! 
In  vain  recorded  in  historic  page. 
They  court  the  notice  of  a  future  age: 
Those  twinkling  tiny  lustres  of  the  land 
Drop  one  by  one  from  fame's  neglecting  hand ! 
Lethacan  gidfs  receive  them  as  they  fall. 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all. 

So  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  use. 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last-year's  news. 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire : 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire ; 
There  goes  the  parson,  O  illustrious  spark ! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk. 


The  Nightingale  and  Gloiu-Worm.   Cowper. 

A  NIGHTINGALE,  that  all  day  loug 
Had  cheer'd  the  village  with  hw  song. 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended. 
Nor  yet  when  even-tide  was  ended. 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might. 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite ; 
When  looking  eagerly  around. 
He  spied  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark, 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark: 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top. 
He  thouglit  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 
Harangu'd  him  thus,  right  eloquent : 

Did  you  admire  my  lamp,  quoth  he. 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy. 
You  would  abnor  to  do  me  wrong. 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For  'twas  the  self-same  Pow'r  divine 
Taught  you  to  sing,  a«d  lae  to  «hUie» 

That 
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That  you  with  music,  I  with  light. 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night. 

The  songster  heard  his  short  oration. 
And,  warbling  out  his  approbation, 
Releas'd  him,  as  my  story  tells. 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern : 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother. 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other. 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent. 
Till  life  s  poor  transient  night  is  spent. 
Respecting  in  each  other's  case 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim ; 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps,  and  him  that  flies. 


On  a  Goldfinch  starved  to  Death  in  his  Cage. 

COWPER. 

Time  was  when  I  was  free  as  air. 
The  thistle's  downy  seed  my  fare. 

My  drink  the  morning  dew ; 
I  perch'd  at  will  on  ev'ry  spray. 
My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay. 
My  strains  for  ever  new. 

But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain. 
And  form  genteel,  were  all  in  vain. 

And  of  a  transient  date ; 
For  caught  and  ca^ed,  and  starv'd  to  death. 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 

Soon  pass'd  the  wiry  grate. 

Thanks,  gentle  swain,  for  all  my  woes. 
And  thanks  for  this  effectuai  close 

And  cure  for  every  ill ! 
More. cruelty  could  none  express; 
And  I,  if  you  had  sliown  me  less. 

Had  been  your  prisoner  still. 


The  Plnc-appIc  and  the  Bee. 

The  pine-apples  in  triple  row 
Were  basking  hot  and  all  in  blow : 
A  bee  of  most  discerning  taste 
Perceiv'd  the  fragrance  as  he  pass'd. 
On  eager  wing  the  spoiler  came, 
And  search'd  for  crannies  in  the  frame ; 
Urg'd  his  attempt  on  ev'ry  side. 
To  ev'ry  pane  his  trunk  applied  ; 
But  still  in  vain,  the  frame  was  tight. 
And  only  pervious  to  the  light. 
Thus  having  wasted  half  the  day, 
He  trimm'd  his  flight  another  way. 

Methinks,  I  said,  in  thee  I  find 
The  sin  and  madness  of  mankind  j 
To  joys  forbidden  man  aspires. 
Consumes  his  soul  with  vain  desires ; 
Folly  the  spring  of  his  pursuit, 
And  disappointment  all  the  fruit. 
While  Cynthio  ogles  as  she  passes 
The  nymph  between  two  chariot-glasses. 
She  is  the  puie-apple,  and  he 
The  silly  unsuccessful  bee. 


The  maid  who  views  with  pensive  air 
The  show-glass  fraught  with  glitt'rbg  ware. 
Sees  watches,  bracelets,  rings^and  lockets. 
But  sighs  at  thought  of  empty  pockets  j 
Like  thine  her  appetite  is  keen. 
But,  ah,  the  cruel  glass  between ! 

Our  dear  delights  are  often  such, 
Expos'd  to  view,  but  not  to  touch; 
The  sight  our  foolish  heart  inflames; 
We  long  for  pine -apples  in  frames. 
With  hopeless  wish  one  looks  and  lingers. 
One  breaks  the  glass  and  cuts  his  fingers; 
But  they  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead. 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 


The  Poet,' the  Oyster,  and  Sensitive  Plant. 

CoWPER. 

•An  Oyster  cast  upon  the  shore 
Was  heard,  though  never  heard  before. 
Complaining  in  a  speech  well  worded. 
And  worthy  thus  to  be  recorded : 

Ah,  hapless  wretch !  condemn'd  to  dwell 
For  ever  in  my  native  shell, 
Ordain'd  to  move  when  others  plestse. 
Not  for  my  own  content  or  ease. 
But  toss'd  and  buffeted  about. 
Now  in  the  water,  and  now  out. 
'Twere  better  to  be4)orn  a  stone 
Of  ruder  shape  and  feeling  none. 
Than  with  a  tenderness  like  mine, 
And  sensibility  so  fine  : 
I  envy  that  unfeeling  shrub. 
Fast-rooted  against  ev'ry  rub. 

The  plant  he  meant  grew  not  far  off, 
And  felt  the  sneer  with  scorn  enough; 
Was  hurt,  disgusted,  mortified. 
And  with  asperity  replied. 

(When,  cry  the  botanists,  and  stare. 
Did  plants  call'd  sensitive  grow  there? 
No  matter  when,  a  poet's  muse  is 
To  make  them  grow  where  just  she  chooses)- 

You  shapeless  nothing  in  a  dish. 
You  that  are  but  almost  a  fish, 
I  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation. 
And  have  most  plentiful  occasion 
To  wish  myself  the  rock  I  view, 
Or  such  another  dolt  as  you. 
For  many  a  grave  and  learned  clerk. 
And  many  a  gay  unletter'd  spark. 
With  curious  touch  examines  me. 
If  I  can  feel  as  well  as  he ; 
And  when  t  bend,  retire,  and  shrink, 
Says,  **Well,  'tis  more  than  one  would  think." 
Thus  life  is  spent,  O  fie  upon't! 
In  being  touch'd,  and  crying,  **  Don't  1" 

A  poet,  in  his  evening  walk, 
O'erheard,  and  check'd,  this  idle  talk. 
And,  **  Your  fine  sense,  he  said,  and  yours. 
Whatever  evil  it  endures,        ' 
Deserves  not,  if  so  soon  offended, 
Much  to  be  pitied  or  commended. 
Disputes,  though  short,  are  far  too  long. 
Where  both  alike  are  in  the  wrong; 
Your  feelings,  in  their  full  ainaount. 
Are  all  upon  vour  own  account. 

'*  You, 
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•*  You,  in  your  grotto-work  enclos'd. 
Complain  of  being  thus  expos'd, 
Yet  nothing  feel  in  that  rough  coat. 
Save  when  the  knife  is  at  your  throat: 
Wherever  driven  by  wind  or  tide. 
Exempt  from  ev'ry  ill  beside. 

**  And  as  for  you,  my  Lady  Squeamish, 
Who  reckon  ev  ry  touch  a  blemish. 
If  all  the  plants  that  can  be  found 
Embellishing  the  scene  around 
Should  droop  and  wither  where  they  grow. 
You  would  not  feel  at  all,  not  you. 
The  noblest  minds  their  virtue  prove 
By  pity,  sympathy,  and  love. 
These*  these  arc  feelings  truly  fine. 
And  prove  their  owner  half  divine." 

His  censure  reach'd  them  as  he  dealt  it. 
And  each  by  shrinking  show'd  he  felt  it. 


A  Fable. 


COWPER. 


A  RAVEN,  while  with  glassy  breast 
Her  new-laid  eggs  she  fondly  prcss'd. 
And  on  her  wicker-work  high  mounted 
Her  chickens  prematurely  counted 
(A  fault  pliilosophcrs  might  blame. 
If  quite  exempted  from  the  same), 
Enjoy 'd  at  ease  the  genial  day ; 
'Twas  April,  as  the  bumkins  say. 
The  legislature  call'd  it  May. 
But  suddenly  a  wind,  as  high 
As  ever  swept  a  winter  sky 
Shook  the  young  leaves  about  her  airs. 
And  fiU'd  her  with  a  thousand  fears. 
Lest  the  rude  blast  should  snap  the  bough. 
And  spread  her  golden  hopes  below. 
But  just  at  eve  the  blowing  weather. 
And  all  her  fears,  were  hush'd  together : 
And  now,  quoth  poor  untliinking  Ralph, 
'Tis  over,  and  the  brood  is  safe ; 
(For  ravens,  though  as  birds  of  omen 
They  teach  both  conj'rors  and  old  women 
To  tell  us  what  is  to  befal. 
Can't  prophesy  themselves  at  all.) 
The  morning  came,  when  neighbour  Ilodge, 
Who  long  had  mark'd  her  airy  lodge. 
And  destin'd  all  the  treasure  there 
A  gift  toliis  expecting  fair, 
Climb'd  like  a  squirrel  to  his  prey. 
And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. 

MORAL. 

'Tis  Providence  alone  secures, 
In  ev'ry  change,  both  mine  and  yours. 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape  : 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man  that's  strangled  by  a  hair. 
Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread. 
Found  oft'nest  in  what  least  we  dread. 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow. 
And  in  the  sunshine  strikes  the  blow. 


The  Love  vf  the  World  detected.     CowpER. 

Thus  says  the  prophet  of  the  Turk : 
•  Good  Mussulman,  abstain  from  pork  j 


There  Is  a  part  in  ev'ry  swine 
No  friend  or  follower  of  mine 
May  taste,  whate'er  his  inclination. 
On  pain  of  excomnmnication." 
Such  Mahomet's  mysterious  charge. 
And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  large. 
Had  he  the  sinful  part  express'd. 
They  might  with  safety  eat  the  rest: 
But  for  one  piece,  they  thought  it  hard 
From  the  whole  hog  to  be  debarr'd. 
And  set  their  wit  at  work  to  find 
What  joint  the  prophet  had  in  mind. 
Much  controversy  straight  arose. 
These  choose  the'  back,  the  belly  those  *, 
By  some  'tis  confidently  said 
He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head ; 
While  others  at  that  doctrine  rail. 
And  piously  prefer  the  tail : 
Thus,  conscience  freed  from  ev'ry  clog, 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

You  laugh — 'tis  well ;  the  tale  applied. 
May  make  you  laugh  on  t'other  side. 
Renounce  the  world,  the  preacher  cries : 
We  do,  a  multitude  replies. 
While  one  as  innocent  regards 
A  snug  and  friendly  game  at  cards ; 
And  one,  whatever  you  may  say. 
Can  see  no  evil  in  a  play  j 
Some  love  a  concert,  or  a  race. 
And  others,  shooting,  and  the  chase. 
Revil'd  and  lov'd,  rcnounc'd  and  follow'd. 
Thus  bit  by  bit  the  world  is  swallow'd  : 
Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  free. 
Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he : 
With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten. 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  snout  'tis  eaten. 


7%e  Jackdaw.        CowPER. 

There  is  a  bird  who  by  his  coat. 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note, 

flight  be  suppos'd  a  crow  ; 
A  great  frequenter  of  the  church. 
Where  bishop-like  he  finds  a  perch 

And  dormitorj'  too. 

About  the  steeple  shines  a  plate. 
That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather  j 
Look  up,  your  brains  begin  to  s\yim ; 
'Tis  in  the"  clouds :  that  j)leases  him. 

He  chooses  it  the  rather. 

Fond  of  the  speculative  height, 
I'hithcr  he  wings  his  airy  flight. 

And  thence  securely  sees 
The  bustle  and  the  raree-show 
That  occupies  inaakind  below. 

Secure  and  at  his  ease. 

You  think,  no  doubt,  he  sits  and  muses 
On  future  broken  bones  and  bruises. 

If  he  should  chance  to  fall ; 
No,  not  a  single  thought  like  that 
Employs  his  philosophic  pate. 

Or  troubles  it  at  all. 
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He  sees  that  this  great  round-about. 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout. 

Church,  army,  physic,  law. 
Its  customs  and  its  busmesses 
Are  no  concern  at  all  of  his. 

And  says — What  says  he?  Ca%\5i 

Thrice  happy  bird  !  I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  the  vanities  of  men. 

And,  sick  of  having  seen  'em. 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine. 

And  such  a  head  between  'em. 


The  Country  Parsons  Blessings. 

Would  ye,  my  friends,  live  free  from  care. 
Attentive  lend  a  willing  ear ; 
While  I  in  humble  verse  relate 
The  blessings  of  my  humble  state. 

I  have  a  living  brings  in  clear 
About  a  hutidred  pounds  a  year ; 
The  tithe  well  paid,  without  law-strife. 
(I'm  not  encumber'd  with  a  wife). 
A  single  church,  hot  grand,  but  neat; 
My  people  rather  good  than  great; 
A  strong-built  house,  and  pasture  good. 
Where  Sorrel  crops  his  livelihood ; 
A  garden  cloth'd  with  greens  and  fruits. 
And  intermix'd  with  flow'ry  roots ; 
A  walk  with  well-mow'd  greensward  laid, ' 
Where  I  may  smoke  in  sun  or  shade  3 
A  terrace  rais'd,  whence  I  survey 
The  market  folk  that  pass  that  way; 
A  shaded  bench  where  1  may  read 
Old  Baker's  Chronicle,  or  Speed : 
The  neighb'ring  clergy  kind  and  free. 
Who  give  and  take  civility; 
Of  humor  good,  of  mirth  and  sense. 
Who  o'er  a  glass  some  wit  dispense ; 
(For  where's  the  crime  to  meet  and  prate 
Of  country  news  and  tricks  of  state?) 
Some  social  gems  of  goodly  worth. 
Who  scorn  to  boast  of  wealth  or  birth ; 
Who  ne'er  assume  the  courtier's  frown. 
Yet  keep  above  the  homely  clown ; 
Who  love  their  country,  king,  and  church. 
And  in  no  dues  the  parson  lurch. 
With  ease  I  keep  a  maid  and  man. 
This  Harry  call'd,  the  other  Nan  : 
A  table  sleek,  with  pudding  grac'd. 
Or  plain  or  plum,  as  suits  my  taste; 
Attended  by  a  sav'ry  dish 
Of  mutton,  beef,  or  fowl,  or  fish; 
A  pile  of  salad,  fresh  and  green; 
In  summer,  fruit  well  pick'd  and  clean  ; 
Sound  sparkling  ale,  and  sometimes  wine. 
When  patron  deigns  with  Vic  to  dine. 
Oft  o'er  the  fields  with  gun  I  stride. 
And  faithful  Banter  by  my  side ; 
Then,  if  a  mushroom  is  in  sight. 
It  serves  to  supper  me  at  night; 
Or  else  a  fieldfare  or  a  snipe. 
Sometimes  a  dish  of  double  tripe. 

Thus  joyous  do  I  pass  my  life. 
Stranger  to  tumult  or  to  strife; 


Pleasures  I  feel  in  this  blest  state, 
Unf^lt,  unknown,  to  rich  and  great. 
When  airy  fancy  mounts  on  wing, 
I  think  myself  a  sort  of  king ; 
My  pipe  my  sceptre,  cup  my  crown, 
iViy  elbow  chair  my  regal  throne. 


On  hearing  of  a    Gentleman  s  Pocket  leing 
picked  of  his  JVatch. 

He  that  a  watch  would  wear,  this  he  must  do ; 
Pocket  his  watch,  and  watch  his  pocket  too. 


The  Happy  Fire-Side. 
The  hearth  was  clean,  the  fire  clear. 

The  kettle  on  for  tea; 
Palemon,  in  his  elbow  chair. 

As  blest  as  man  could  be. 

Clarinda,  who  his  heart  possess'd. 
And  was  his  new-made  bride. 

With  head  reclin'd  upon  his  breast. 
Sat  toying  by  his  side. 

Stretch'd  at  his  feet,  in  happy  state, 

A  fav'rite  dog  was  laid  ; 
By  whom  a  little  sportive  cat 

In  wanton  humor  play'd. 

Clarinda's  hand  he  gently  press'd; 

She  stole  an  am'rous  kiss. 
And,  blushing,  modestly  confessed 

The  fulness  of  her  bliss. 

Palemon,  with  a  heart  elgte, 

Pray'd  to  Almighty  Jo\  e. 
That  It  might  ever  be  his  fate. 

Just  so  to  live  and  love. 

Be  this  eternity,  he  cried. 
And  let  no  more  be  given ; 

Continue  thus  my  lov'd  fire-side, 
I  ask  no  other  heaven. 


The  Retrospect  of  Life. 

Riches  chance  may  take  or  give ; 

Beauty  lives  a  day,  and  dies; 
Honor  lulls  us  while  we  live ; 

Mirth's  a  cheat,  and  Pleasure  flies. 

Is  there  nothing  worth  our  care; 

Time,  and  chance,  and  death,  our  foes? 
If  our  joys  so  fleeting  are. 

Are  we  only  tied  to  woes? 

Let  bright  Virtue  answer.  No ; 

Her  eternal  pow'rs  prevail. 
When  honors,  riches,  cease  to  flow. 

And  beauty,  mirth,  and  pleasure  fail. 


An  Invitation  to  the  Country. 
The  swallows  in  their  torpid  state 

Compose  their  useless  wing. 
And  bees  in  hives  as  idly  wait 

The  call  of  early  spring. 
The  keenest  frost  that  binds  the  stream, 

The  wildest  wind  that  blows. 
Are  neither  felt  nor  fear'd  by  tliem. 

Secure  of  their  repose. 
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But  man,  all-feeling  and  awake. 
The  gloomy  scene  surveys  j 

With  present  ills  his  heart  must  ache. 
And  pant  for  brighter  days. 

Old  Winter,  "halting  o'er  the  mead. 
Bids  me  and  Mary  mourn  ; 

But  lovely  Spring  peeps  o'er  his  head. 
And  whispers  your  return. 

Then  April,  with  her  sister  May, 
Shall  chase  him  from  the  bow'rs. 

And  weave  fresh  garlands  ev'ry  day. 
To  crown  the  smiling  Hours. 

And  if  a  tear,  that  speaks  regret 

Of  happier  times,  appear, 
A  glimpse  of  joy  that  we  have  met 

Shall  shine,  and  dry  the  tear* 


Invitation  to  the  feathered  Race.   Greaves. 

Again  the  balmy  zephyr  blows. 

Fresh  verdure.decks  the  grove; 
Each  bird  with  vernal  rapture  glows. 

And  tunes  his  notes  to  love. 
Ye  gentle  warlilcrs!  hither  fly. 

And  shun  the  noon-tide  heat : 
My  siirubs  a  cooling  shade  supply; 

My  groves,  a  safe  retreat. 

Here,  freely  hop  from  spray  to  spray. 

Or  weave  the  mossy  nest : 
Here,  rove  and  sing  tne  live-long  dayj 

At  night,  here  sweetly  rest. 
Amid  this  cool  translucent  rill. 

That  trickles  down  the  glade. 
Here  bathe  your  plumes,  here  drink  your  fill. 

And  revel  in  the  shade. 

No  school-boy  rnde,  to  mischief  prone. 

E'er  shows  his  ruddy  face. 
Or  twangs  his  bow,  or  hurls  a  stone. 

In  this  sequester'd  place. 

Hither  the  vocal  thrush  repairs; 

Secure  the  linnet  sings ; 
The  goldfinch  dreads  no  slimy  snares 

To  clog  her  painted  wings. 
Sad  Philomel !  ah,  quit  thy  haunt 

Yon  distant  woods  among. 
And  round  my  friendly  grotto  chant 

Thy  sweetly  plaintive  song. 

Let  not  the  harmless  red-breast  fear. 

Domestic  bird,  to  come. 
And  seek  a  sure  asylum  here. 

With  one  that  loves  his  home. 

My  trees  for  you,  ye  artless  tribe! 

Shall  store  of  fruit  preserve ; 
O !  let  me  thus  your  friendship  bribe  > 

Come,  feed  withovu  reserve. 


For  you  these  cherries  I  protect. 
To  you  these  plums  belong ; 

Sweet  is  the  fruit  that  you  have  peck'd. 
But  sweeter  far  your  song. 

Let  then  this  league  betwixt  us  made 
Our  mutual  interests  guard : 

Mine  be  the  gift  of  fruit  and  shade; 
Your  songs  be  my  reward. 


Address  to  a  Nightingale.     Thomson. 

O  NIGHTINGALE !  best  poct  of  the  grove. 

That  plaintive  strain  can  ne'er  belong  to  thee. 
Blest  in  the  full  possession  of  thy  love  : 

0  lend  that  strain,  sweet  nightirigale !  to  me- 

'Tis  mine,  alas !  to  mourn  my  wretched  fate ; 

1  love  a  maid  who  all  my  bosom  charms. 
Yet  lose  my  days  without  this  lovely  mate ; 

Inhuman  Fortune  keeps  her  from  my  arms. 

You,  happy  birds  !  by  nature's  simple  laws 
Lead  your  soft  lives,  sustain'd  by  nature's  fare  5 

You  dwell  wherever  roving  fancy  draws. 
And  love  and  song  is  all  your  pleasing  care  : 

But  we,  vain  slaves  of  int'rest  and  of  pride. 
Dare  not  be  blest,  lest  envious  tongues  should 
blame  J 
And  hence  in  vain  I  languish  for  my  bride : 
O  mourn  with  me,  sweet  bird !  my  hapless 
flame. 


Retaliation.     Goldsmith. 

The  title  and  nature  ef  this  Poem  show  that  it  owed  its 
birth  to  some  preceding  circumstances  of  festive  mer- 
riment, which  from  the  wjt  of  the  company,  and  the 
very  ingenious  author's  peculiar  oddities,  were  pro- 
bably enlivened  by  some  strokes  of  humor.  This  piece 
was  only  intended  for  the  Doctor's  private  amusement, 
and  that  of  the  particular  friends  who  were  its  subject ; 
and  he  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  revise,  or  even  fi- 
nish it,  in  the  manner  which  he  intended.  The  pub- 
lic have,  however,  already  shown  how  much  they  were- 
pleased  with  its  appeai-dncc,  even  in  its  present  form. 

Of  old,  when  Scarron  his  companions  inyited. 
Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was 

united ; 
If  our  landlord  *  supplies  us  with  beef  and  with 

fish. 
Let  each  guest  bring  himself,  and  he  brings  the 

best  dish : 
Our  Dean  f  shall  be  venison,  just  fresh  from  the 

plains ; 
Our  Burke  X  shall  be  tongue,  with  a  garnish  of 

brains ; 
Our  Will  §  shall  be  wild-fowl,   of  excellent 

flavour ; 
And  Dick  |1  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten  their 


*  The  master  of  the  St.  James's  Coffet-tiOuse,  ^lere  the  Doctor,  and  the  friends  he  has  characterized  in  this 
poem,  held  an  occasional  club. 

■f  Doctor  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry  in  Ireland,  anther  of  many  ingenious  pieces. 

+  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  meml)er  for  Wendover,  and  one  of  the  gieatest  orators  in  this  kingdom. 

§  Mr.  William  Burke,  late  Secretary  to  General  Conway,  and  member  for  Bedwin. 

II  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  Collector  of  Grenada,  no  less  remarkable  in  the  walks  of  wit  and  humour,  than  his  brother 
Edmund  Burke  is  justly  distinguished  in  all  the  branches  of  useful  and  polite  literature. 

Our 
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Our  Cumberland's*  sweet-bread  its  place  shall 

obtain. 
And  Douglas  f  is  pudding  substantial  and  plain ; 
Our  Garrlck's  J  a  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree: 
To  make  out  the  dinner  full  certain  I  am 
ThatRidge§  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds  |1  is  lamb. 
That  Hickcy's  5[  a  capon ;  and  by  the  same  rule. 
Magnanimous  Goldsmith  a  goos'eherry-fool. 
At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast, 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last  ? 
Here,  waiter,  more  wine,  let  me  sit  while  I'ui 

able, 
Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  tabic; 
Then  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my 

head, 
Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  Dean,  re-united  to  earth. 
Who  mix'd  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom 

with  mirth  : 
If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt, 
At  least  in  six  weeks  I  could  not  find  'em  out ; 
Yet  some  have  declar'd,  and  it  can' t  be  den  ied  'em. 
That  sly-boots  was  cursedly  cunning  to  hide'em. 
Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius 

was  such 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind: 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining 

his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  **   to  lend 

him  a  vote : 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  re- 
fining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought 

of  dining; 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit. 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge  disobedient ; 
And  too  fond  of  the  Wo-A^  to  pursue  the  expedient. 
lu  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemploy'd  or  in  place. 

Sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 
Here  lies  honest  William,  whose  heart  was  a 

mint, 
While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that 

was  in't ; 
The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forc'd  him  along. 
His  conduct  still  right,  withhisargumentwrong ; 
Still  aiming  at  honor,  yet  fearing  to  roam, 
The  coachman  was  tipsy,  the  cliariot  drove  home : 


Would  you  ask  for  his  merits,  alas !  he  had  none ; 
Wliat  was  good  was  spontaneous,  his  faults  were 

his  own. 
Here  lies  honest  Ricl^ard,  whose  fate  I  must 

sigh  at, 
Alas,  that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet  1 
What  spirits  were  his,  what  wit  and  what  whim. 
Now  breaking ajcst,and  now  breakingalimbft  J 
Now  wranglingandgrumblingtokeep  up  theball. 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all! 
In  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
That  we  wish'd  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  Old 

Nick;   _ 
But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  oi'tcn  we  wish'd  to  have  Dick  back  again.  . 
^^  Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts. 
The  Terence  of  England,  themender  of  hearts  j 
A  Haltering  painter,  who  made  it  bis  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  thev  are.' 
His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine. 
And  Comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine; 
Like  a  tragedy-queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out. 
Or  rather  like  Tragedy  giving  a  rout. 
His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  \irtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud; 
And  coxcombs,  alike  in  their  failings  alone. 
Adopting  his  portraits  are  pleas'd  with  their  own. 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught. 
Or  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault? 
Say,  was  it,  that  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  theni  few. 
Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf. 
He  grew  lazy  at  last,  and  drew  from  himself? 
Here  Douglas  retires  from  his  toils  to  relax. 
The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks. 
Come,  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  di- 
vines. 
Come  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant 

reclines. 
When  Satire  and  Censure  encircled  his  throne, 
I  fear'd  for  your  safety,  I  fear'd  for  my  own ; 
But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  detector. 
Our  Dodds  shall  be  pious,  our  Kcnricks  shall 

lecture ; 
^facpherson  write  bombast,  and  call  it  a  style; 
Our  Townshend  make  speeches;  and   I  shall 

compile; 
New  Landers  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross 

over. 
No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover : 
Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spjirk. 
And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman  and  cheat  in 

the  dark. 


*  Author  of  the  West  Indian,  Fashionable  Lovers,  The  Brothers,  mcl  other  dramatic  pieces. 

•f-  Doctor  Douglas,  Canon  of  Windsor,  an  ingenious  Sertoli  gcndctnan,  who  has  no  less  distinguished  himselfas 
a  citizen  of  the  worl(l,  than  a  sound  critic,  in  detecting  several  literary  mistakes,  or  rather  forgeries,  of  his  countrr- 
men;  particularly  Lauder  on  Milton,  and  Bower's  Hisioiy  of  the  Popes. 

X  David  Garrick,  Esq.  joint  Patentee  and  acting  Manager  of  ther^JSfieatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 

§  Counsellor  John  Ridge,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Irish  bar,  the  relish  of  whose  agreeable  and  pointed  con- 
versation is  admitted,  by  all  his  acquaintance,  to  be  very  properly  compared  to  the  above  sauce. 

II  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  ^|  An  emhient  Attorney. 

**  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  member  for  Whitchurch. 

ft  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  This  gentleman  having  slighfly  fractured  one  of  his  arms  and  legs  at  difiierent  times,  the 
Doctor  has  rallied  him  «a  those  accidents,  as  a  kiud  of  retributive  justice  for  breaking  his  Jests  upon  other  people. 
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Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who 

can  i 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  plmsant  in  man , 
As  an  actor,  confess'd  without  rival  to  shine  j 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  fn-^t  line; 
Yet  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art; 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty  his  colors  he  spread. 
And  beplaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  afiecting; 
'Twas  only  that  \\hen  he  was  off  he  was  acting ; 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 
He  turn'd  and  he  varied  frdl  ten  times  a  day; 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,yct  confoundedlysick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick; 
He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleas'd  he  could  whistle 

them  back. 
Of  praiseamereglutton,heswallow'd  what  came, 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease. 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  sure  best  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind : 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave. 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and 

you  gave ! 
How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  tlie  shouts  that  you 

rais'd. 
While  he  was  bc-Roscius'd,  and  you  were  be- 

prais'd ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies,^ 
To  act  as  an  angel,  and  mix  with  the  skies ! 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 
Old  Shakspeare  receive  him  with  praise  and 

with  love. 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 
Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt,  pleasant 

creature. 
And.  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good-nature : 
He  cherish'd  his  friencl,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper ; 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser  ? 
I  answer.  No,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser. 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat  ? 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that. 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go. 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest? — Ah  no ! 
Then  what  was  his  failing?  come,  tell  it,  and 

burn  ye. 
He  was,  could  he  help  it?  a  special  attorney. 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tcl  I  you  ray  mind. 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind : 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 
H  is  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart : 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 
When  they  judg  d  without  skill  ne  was  still 

hard  of  hearing; 
When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Coreggios, 

and  stuff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet*,  and  only  took  snuff. 


Lines  from  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  o/Derry,  to 
Dr.  Goldsmith  and  Mr.  Cumberland. 

Dear  Noll  and  dear  Diclr,  since  you've  made 

us  so  merry. 
Accept  the  best  thanks  of  the  poor  Dea  n  of  Derry. 
Though  I  here  must  confess  that  your  meat  and 

your  wine 
Are  not  quite  to  my  taste,  though  they're  both 

very  fine; 
For  sherry's  a  liquor  monastic,  you  own ; 
Now  there's  nothing  I  hate  so,  as  drinking  alone: 
It  may  do  for  your  monks,  or  your  curates  and 

vicars; 
But  for  my  part,  I'm  fond  of  more  sociableliquors. 
Your  venison's  delicious,  though  too  sweet  your 

sauce  is — 
Sed  non  ego  maculis  offendar  paucis. 
So,  soon  as  yovi  please,  you  may  serve  me  your 

dish  up. 
But  instead  of  your  sherry  pray  make  me  a  hishop. 


O/zD?'.  Goldsmith's  Characteristical  Cookery. 

A  Jeu  d' Esprit. 

By  David  Garrick,  Esq. 

Are  these  the  choice  dishes  the  Doctor  has 

sent  us? 

Is  this  the  great  poet  whose  works  so  content  us? 

This  Goldsmith's  |ine  feast,  who  has  written 

fine  books?  ^coohs. 

Heaven  sends  us  good  meat,  but  the  Devil  sefids 

JUPITER  and  MERCURY.    A  Falle. 
Written  some  time  since.     Garrick. 

"  Here,  Hermes,"  says  Jove^  who  with  nec- 
tar was  mellow, 
**  Go  fetch  me  some  clay,  I  will  make  an  odd 

fellow. 
Right  and  wrong  shall  be  jumbled,  much  gold 

and  some  dross ; 
Without  cause  be  he  pleas'd,  without  cause  be 

he  cross. 
Be  sure,  as  I  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions; 
A  great  love  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  turn'd  to  fictions : 
Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  warm'd  in 

the  baking,  [raking. 

Turn  to  learrmis,  and  naming,  religion,  and 
With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writings  be 

chaste!  [fine  taste; 

Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  pen  with 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail. 
Set  fire  to  the  head,  and  set  fire  to  the  tail : 
For  thejoy  of  each  sex,  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it. 
This  Scholar,  Bake,   Christian^  Dupe,  Game- 

sier,  and  Poet : 
Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great 

fame,  [name! 

And  among  brother-mortals  be  Goldsmith  his 
When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more 

shall  appear. 
You,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him  to  make  us  sport 

here  I" 


*  Sir  Joshua  RcynolcU  was  so  remaikabljr  deaf  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  an  ear-trumpet  in  company. 
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The  Lamentation  of  GhVMDA-LCLiTcii  for  the 

Loss  o/Grildrig. 

A  Pastoral.         Gay. 

Soon  as  Glumdalclitch  miss'd  her  pleasing 
care. 
She  wept,  she  hhibber'd,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 
No  British  miss  sincerer  grief  has  known, 
Her  squirrel  missing,  or  her  sparrow  flown. 
She  furl'd  her  sampler,  and  haul'd  in  her  thread, 
And  stuck  her  needle  into  Grildrig's  bed; 
Then  spread  her  hands,  and  with  a  bounce  let  fall 
Her  baby,  like  the  giant  in  Guildhall. 
In  peals  of  thunder  now  she  roars,  and  now 
She  gently  whimpers  like  a  lowing  cow; 
Yet  lovely  in  her  sorrow  still  appears: 
Her  locks'  disheveird,  and  her  flood  of  tears. 
Seem  like  the  lofty  barn  of  some  rich  swain. 
When  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  show'r  of  rain. 

In  vain  she  search'd  each  cranny  of  the  house. 
Each  gaping  chink  impervious  to  a  mouse. 
*'  Was  it  for  this,"  she  cried,  **  with  daily  care 
Within  thy  reach  I  set  the  vinegar; 
And  fill'd  the  cruet  with  the  acid  tide. 
While  pepper-water  worms  thy  bait  supplied. 
Where  twin'd  the  silver  eel  around  thy  hook. 
And  all  the  little  monsters  of  the  brook? 
Sure   in  that  lake    he  dropp'd:    my    Grilly's 

drown'd." 
She  dragg'd  the  cruet,  but  no  Grildrig  found. 

**  Vain  is  thy  courage,  Grilly,  vain  thy  boast : 
But  little  creatures  enterprise  the  most. 
Trembling  I've  seen  thee  dare  the  kitten's  paw, 
Nay  mix  with  children  as  they  played  at  taw, 
Nor  fear'd  the  marbles  as  they  bounding  flew ; 
Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you. 

**  Why  did  I  trust  thee  with  that  giddy  youth  ? 
Who  from  a  page  can  ever  learn  the  truth  ? 
Vers'd  in  court-tricks,  that  money-loving  boy 
To  some  lord's  daughter  sold  the  living  loy; 
Or  rent  him  limb  from  limb,  in  cruel  play. 
As  children  tear  the  wings  of  flies  away. 
From  place  to  place  o'er  Brobdignag  I'll  roam. 
And  never  will  return,  or  bring  thee  home. 
But  who  hath  eyes  to  trace  the  passing  wind  ? 
How  then  thy  fairy  footsteps  can  I  find? 
Dost  thou,  bewilder'd,  wander  all  alone 
In  the  green  thicket  of  a  mossy  stone; 
Or  tumbled  from  the  toadstool's  slippery  round. 
Perhaps  all  maim'd,  lie  groveling  on  the  ground? 
Dost  thou  embosom'd  in  the  lovely  rose. 
Or  sunk  within  the  peach's  down,  repose? 
Within  the  king-cup  if  thy  limbs  are  spread. 
Or  in  the  golden  cowslip's  velvet  head, 
O  show  me,  Flora,  'midst  those  sweets,  theflow'r 
Where  sleeps  my  Grildrig  in  this  fragrant  bow'r ! 

**  Bat,  ah !  I  fear  thy  little  fancy  roves 
On  little  females,  and  on  little  loves. 
Thy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  tiny  spouse. 
The  baby  playthings  that  adorn  thy  house, 
Doots,  windows,  chimneys,  and   the  spacious 

rooms. 
Equal  in  size  to  cells  of  honey-combs. 


Hast  thou  for  these  nowrentur'd  from  the  shore. 
Thy  bark  a  bean-shell,  and  a  straw  thy  oar? 
Or  in  thy  box,  now  bounding  on  the  main. 
Shall  1  ne'er  bear  thj^self  and  house  again? 
And  shall  I  set  thee  on  my  hand  no  more. 
To  see  thee  leap  the  lines,  and  traverse  o'er 
My  spacious  palm  ?  of  stature  scarce  a  span, 
Munic  the  actions  of  a  real  man? 
No  more  behold  thee  turn  my  watch's  key. 
As  seamen  at  a  capstern  anchors  weigh  ? 
How  wast  thou  wont  to  walk  with  cautious  tread, 
A  dish  of  tea,  like  milk-pail,  on  thy  head ! 
How  chase  the  mite  that  bore  thy  cheese  away. 
And  keep  the  rolling  maggot  at  a  bay  1" 
She  said ;  but  broken  accents  stopp'd  her  voice. 
Soft  as  the  speaking-trumpet's  mellow  noise. 
She  sobb'd  a  storm,  and  wip'd  her  flowing  eyes. 
Which  seem'd  like  two  broad  suns  in  misty  skies. 
O  squander  not  thy  grief!  those  tears  command 
To  weep  upon  our  cod  in  Newfoundland : 
The  plenteous  pickle  shall  preserve  the  fish. 
And  Europe  taste  thy  sorrows  in  a  dish. 


A  Receipt  for  stewing  Veal.     Gay. 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal ; 
You  may  buy  it  or  steal ; 
In  a  few  pieces  cut  it. 
In  a  stewing-pan  put  it. 
Salt,  pepper,  and  mace. 

Must  season  this  knuckle ; 
Then  what's  joln'd  to  a  place*. 

With  other  herbs  muckle; 
That  which  kill'dking  Willf; 
And  what  never  stands  still];. 
Some  sprigs  of  that  bed  § 
Where  children  are  bred; 
Which  much  you  will  mend,  if 
Both  spinach  and  endive. 
And  lettuce,  and  beet. 
With  marygwld  meet. 
Put  no  water  at  all. 
For  it  maketh  things  small ; 
Which  lest  it  should  happen, 
A  close  cover  clap  on. 
Put  this  pot  of  Wood's. metal  |j 
In  a  hot  boiling  kettle, 
And  there  let  it  be 

(Mark  the  doctrine  I  teach) 
About — let  me  see — 

Thrice  as  long  as  you  preachy. 
So  skimming  the  fat  off". 
Say  grace  with  your  hat  off. 
O,  then  with  what  rapture 
Will  it  fill  dean  and  cnapter ! 


SPRING.     An  Ode. 

Dr.  JoHsrsoN'. 
Stern  Winter  now,  by  Spring  repreas'd. 

Forbears  the  long-continued  strife ; 
And  Nature,  on  her  naked  breast, 
Delights  to  catch  the  gales  of  life. 


*  Vulgo,  salary.  f  Supposed  sorrel.  J  This  is  by  Dr.  Bentley  thought  to  be  time,  or  thyme. 

%  Parsley.    Vide  Chamberlayne.         ||  Of  this  compositioo;  see  the  works  of  the  Copper-farthing  Dean. 
f  Wiiich  we  suppose  to  be  near  four  hours. 
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Now  o'er  the  rural  kingdom  roves 

Soft  Pleasure  with  her  laughing  train  j 

Love  warbles  in  the  vocal  groves. 
And  vegetation  plants  the  plain. 

L^nhappy  whom  to  beds  of  pain 

Avtliritic  tyranny  consigns* ! 
Whom  smiling  nature  courts  in  vain. 

Though  rapture  sings,  and  beauty  shines ! 

Yet  though  my  limbs  disease  invades. 

Her  wings  Imagination  tries, 
And  bears  me  to  the  peaceful  shades 

Where 's  humble  turrets  rise. 

Here  stop,  my  soul,  thy  rapid  flight. 
Nor  from  the  pleasing  groves  depart. 

Where  first  great  nature  charm'd  my  sight. 
Where  wisdom  first  inform'd  my  heart. 

Here  let  me  through  the  vales  pursue 
A  guide,  a  father,  and  a  friend  ; 

Once  more  great  nature's  works  review. 
Once  jnore  to  wisdom's  voice  attend. 

From  false  caresses,  causeless  strife. 
Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  remov'd ; 

Here  let  me  learn  the  use  of  life. 

When  best  enjoy'd,  when  most  improv'd. 

Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bow'r. 

Cool  meditation's  quiet  seat, 
The  generous  scorn  of  venal  pow'r, 

The  silent  grandeur  of  retreat. 

When  pride  by  guilt  to  greatness  climbs. 
Or  raging  fiictions  rush  to  war. 

Here  let  me  learn  to  shun  the  crimes 
I  can't  prevent,  and  will  not  share. 

But  lest  I  fall  by  subtler  foes, 

Bright  wisdom,  teach  me  Curio's  art 

The  swelling  passions  to  compose. 
And  quell  tnc  rebels  of  the  heart. 


The  MIDSUMMER'S  WISH.    An  Ode. 
Dr.  Johnson. 

O  Phcebus  !  down  the  western  sky 
Far  hence  diffuse  thy  burning  ray ; 

Thy  light  to  distant  worlds  supply, 
And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of  day. 

Come,  gentle  eve,  the  friend  of  ease ! 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night! 
Refresh  me  with  a  cooling  breeze. 

And  cheer  me  with  a  lambent  light. 

Lay  me  where  o'er  the  verdant  ground 
Her  living  carpet  nature  spreads; 

Where  the  green  bow'r,  with  roses  crown'd. 
In  show'rs  its  fragrant  foliage  sheds. 

Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine. 

Let  music  die  along  the  grove ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine. 

And  every  strain  be  tun'd  to  love. 

Come,  Stella,  queen  of  all  my  heart'. 
Come,  born  to  fill  its  vast  desires ! 


Thy  looks  perpetual  joys  impart. 
Thy  voice  perpetual  love  inspires. 

Whilst,  all  my  wish  and  thine  complete. 
By  turns  we  languish  and  we  burn. 

Let  sighing  gales  our  sighs  repeat. 

Our  murnuirs,  murmuring  brooks  return. 

Let  me,  when  nature  calls  to  rest. 
And  blushing  skies  the  morn  foretel. 

Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella's  breast. 
And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell. 


AUTUMN.     An  Ode. 

Dr.  JoHnson- 

Alas  !  with  swift  and  silent  pace 

Impatient  time  rolls  on  the  year; 
The  seasons  change,  and  nature's  face 

Now  sweetly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe. 

'Twas  Spring,  'twas  Summer,  all  was  gay. 
Now  Autumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow; 

The  flow'rs  of  Spring  are  swept  away. 
And  Summer  fruits  desert  the  bough. 

The  verdant  leaves  that  play'd  on  high. 
And  wanton'd  on  the  western  breeze. 

Now  trod  in  dust  neglected  lie. 
As  Boreas  strips  the  bending  trees. 

The  fields  that  wav'd  with  golden  grain. 
As  russet  heaths  are  wild  and  bare. 

Not  moist  with  dew,  but  drench'd  in  rain  ; 
Nor  health  nor  pleasure  wanders  there. 

No  more,  while  through  the  midnight  shade 
Beneath  the  moon's  pale  orb  I  stray. 

Soft  pleasing  woes  my  heart  im  ade. 
As  Progne  pours  the  melting  lay. 

From  this  capricious  clime  she  soars; 

OavouUI  some  god  but  wings  supply! 
To  where  each  morn  the  Spring  restores. 

Companion  of  her  flight  I'd  fly. 

Vain  wish!  me  fate  compels  to  bear 
The  downward  season's  iron  reign. 

Compels  to  breathe  polluted  air. 

And  shiver  on  a  blasted  plain.  O 

What  bliss  to  life  can  Autumn  yield. 

If  glooms,  and  show'rs,  and  storms  prevail; 

And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field. 

And  flow'rs,  and  fruits,  and  Phoebus  fail? 

O !  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet. 
To  cheer  me  in  the  darkening  hour? 

The  grape  remains,  the  friend  of  wit. 
In  love  and  mirth  of  mighty  pow'r. 

Haste,  press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl; 

Apollo,  shoot  thy  parting  fay: 
This  gi\es  the  sunshme  of  the  soul. 

This  god  of  health,  and  verse,  and  day. 

Still,  still  the  jocund  strain  shall  flow, 
Tlie  pulse  vvith  vigorous  rapture  beat; 

My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow. 
And  every  bliss  in  wine  shall  meet. 


*  The  autlijor  bebg  ill  of  the  gout. 


WINTER. 
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WINTER.    An  Ode. 

Dr.  Johnson. 
No  more  tlie  morn,  with  tepid  raj^s. 
Unfolds  the  flow'r  of  various  hue  j 
Noon  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze. 
Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew. 

The  lingering  hours  prolong  the  night, 

Usurping  Darkness  share*  the  day. 
Her  mists  restrain  the  force  of  lightj 

And  Phoebus  holds  a  doubtful  sway. 
By  gloomy  twilight  half  reveal'd, 

With  sighs  we  view  the  hoary  hill. 
The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 

The  snow-topt  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 

No  music  warbles  through  the  grove, 
^  No  vivid  colors  paint  the  plain ; 
No  more  with  devious  steps  I  rove 

Through  verdant  paths  now  sought  in  vain. 
Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars, 

Congeal'd,  impetuous  show'rs  descend; 
Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors. 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a  friend. 
In  nature's  aid  let  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  sphere ; 
Rouse,  rouse  the  fire,  and  pile  it.  high  ; 

Light  up  a  constellation  here. 
Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy. 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  tale; 
Let  Love  his  wanton  wiles  employ, 

Ancl  o'er  the  season  wine  prevail. 
Yet  time  life's  dreary  winter  brings. 

When  mirth's  gay  tale  shall  please  no  more; 
Nor  music  charm,  though  Stella  sings; 

Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  spring  restore. 
Catch  then,  O  catch,  the  transient  hour; 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Life's  a  short  Summ«r,  man  a  flow'r; 

He  dies—alas !  how  soon  he  dies ! 


.4n  EVENING  ODE.     To  Slella. 

Dr.  Johnson. 
Evening  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gifts  she  brings; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead; 
Cooling  breezes  shake  the  reed. 
Shake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  stream 
Silver'd  o'er  with  Cynthia's  beam ; 
Near  the  chequer'd  lonely  grove. 
Hears  and  keeps  thy  secrets  Love. 
Stella,  thither  let  us  stray 
Lightly  o'er  the  dewy  way. 
Phoebus  drives  his  burning  car 
Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far  ; 
In  his  stead,  the  queen  of  night 
Roujid  us  pours  a  lambent  light ; 
Light  that  seems  but  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow. 
Let  us  now,  in  whispcr'd  joy, 
Kveuing's  silent  hours  employ; 
Silence  best,  and  conscious  shades. 
Please  the  hearts  that  love  invades; 
Other  pleasures  give  them  pain. 
Lovers  all  but  love  disdain. 


The  NATC^RAL  BEAUTY.    To  Stella. 
Dr.  Johnson. 

Whether  Stella's  eyes  arc  found 
Fix'd  on  earth  or  glancing  round. 
If  her  face  with  pleasure  glow. 
If  she  sigh  at  others*  woe. 
If  her  easy  air  express 
Conscious  Avorth  or  soft  distress, 
Stella's  eyes,  and  air,  and  face. 
Charm  with  undiminish'd  grace. 

If  on  her  vve  see  display'd 
Pendant  gems,  and  rich  brocade ; 
If  her  chintz  with  less  expense 
Flows  in  easy  negligence; 
Still  she  lights  the  conscious  flame. 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  same: 
If  she  strikes  the  vocal  strings. 
If  she's  silent,  speaks,  or  sings. 
If  she  sit,  or  if  she  move. 
Still  we  love,  and  still  approve. 

Vain  the  casual,  transient  glance. 
Which  alone  can  please  by  chance. 
Beauty  which  depends  on  art. 
Changing  with  the  changing  heart. 
Which  demands  the  toilet's  aid. 
Pendant  gems  and  rich  brocade. 
I  those  charms  alone  can  prize 
Which  from  constant  nature  rise. 
Which  nor  circumstance  nor  dress 
E'er  can  make  or  more  or  less.  "  ' 


The  Vatiitij  of  IFealth.     Dr.  Johnson. 
No  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap. 
With  Avarice  painful  vigils  keep; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store. 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breatlVd  for  more. 

0  quit  the  shadow,  catch  the  prize 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  buys! 
To  purchase  heaven  has  gold  the  pow'r? 
Can  ^old  remove  the  mortal  hour? 

In  life  can  love  be  bought  yvith  gold  ? 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold  ? 
No — all  that's  worth  a  wish,  a  thought. 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd,  unbought. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind. 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 
With  science  tread  the  wondrous  way. 
Or  learn  the  Muse's  moral  lay; 
In  social  hours  indulge  thy  soul. 
Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  bowl; 
To  virtuous  love  resign  thy  breast. 
And  be,  by  blessing  beauty,  blest. 

Thus  taste  the  feast  by  nature  spread. 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled; 
Come  taste  with  mc  the  balm  of  life. 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  strife. 

1  boast  whate'er  for  man  was  meant. 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content; 
Ar.-l  scorn  (O  let  that  scorn  be  thine!) 
Mere  things  of  clay  that  dig  the  mine. 

To  Miss '^ — ,  on  her  giving  the  Author  a 

Gold  and  Silk  Net-work  Purse  of  her  own 
zucaving.  Dr.  Johnson. 

Though  gold  and  silk  their  charms  unite. 

To  make  thy  curious  web  delight, 
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In  vain  the  varied  work  would  snine 
If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  tWnej 
Thy  hand,  that  knows  the  subtler  art. 
To  weave  those  nets  that  catch  the  heart. 

Spread  out  by  me,  the  roving  coin 
Thy  nets  may  catch,  but  not  confine  j 
Nor  can  I  hof>e  the  silken  chain 
The  glittering  vagrants  shall  restrain. 
Why,  Stella,  was  it  then  decreed, 
The  heart  once  caught  should  ne'er  be  freed? 
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To  Lyce,  an  elderly  Lady.    Dr.  Johnson. 

Ye  nymphs  whom  starry  rays  invest. 

By  flattering  poets  given. 
Who  shine  by  lavish  lovers  drest 

In  all  the  pomp  of  heaven ! 
Engross  not  all  the  beams  on  high 

Which  gild  a  lover's  lays  3 
But,  as  your  sister  of  the  sky. 

Let  Lyce  share  the  praise. 
Her  silver  locks  display  the  moon. 

Her  brows  a  cloud  do  show  : 
Slrip'd  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are  seen. 

And  show'rs  from  either  flow. 
Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dyes. 

She's  starr'd  with  pimples  o'er; 
Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies. 

And  can  with  thunder  roar. 
But  some  Zelinda,  while  I  sing, 

Denies  my  Lyce  shines  : 
And  all  the  pens  of  Cupid's  wing 

Attack  my  gentle  lines. 
Yet  spite  of  fair  Zelinda's  eye. 

And  ail  her  bards  express. 
My  Lyce  makes  as  good  a  sky. 

And  I  but  flatter  less. 


Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmcr. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

Thou  who  survey'st  these  walls  with  curious 
eye. 
Pause  at  this  tomb  where  Hanmer's  ashes  He : 
His  various  worth  through  varied  life  attend. 
And  learn  his  virtues  while  thou  mourn'st  his 
end. 

His  force  of  genins  burn'd  in  early  youth 
With  thirst  of  knowledge  and   with  love  of 

truth ; 
His  learning;,  join'd  with  each  endearing  art, 
Charm'd  ev  ry  ear,  and  gain'd  on  every  heart. 

Thus  early  wise,  th'  endanger'd  realm  to  aid. 
His  country  call'd  him  from  the  studious  shade : 
In  life's  first  bloom  his  public  toils  began. 
At  once  couimenc'd  the  senator  and  man. 

In  business  dext'rous,  weighty  in  debate," 
Thrice  ten  long  years  he  labor'd  for  the  state. 
In  every  speech  persuasive  wisdom  flow'd. 
In  every  act  refulgent  virtue  glow'd; 
Sui^pcnded  faction  ceas'd  from  rage  and  strife. 
To  hear  his  eloquen'^e,  and  praise  his  life. 

llesistless  merit  fix'd  the  Senate's  choice, 
Wiio  hail'd  him  Speaker  with  united  voice. 


Illustrious  age !  how  bright  thy  glories  shone. 
When  Hanmer  fiU'd  the  chair,  and  Anne  the 
throne ! 
Then  when  dark  arts  obscur'd  each  fierce  de- 
bate. 
When  mutual  frauds  perplex'd  the  maze  of  state. 
The  Moderator  firmly  mild  appear'd. 
Beheld  with  love,  with  veneration  heard. 
This  task  perform' d,  he  sought  no  gainful 
post. 
Nor  wibh'd  to  glitter  at  his  country's  cost: 
Strict  on  the  right  he  fix'd  his  steadfast  eye. 
With  temperate  zeal,  and  wise  anxiety  ; 
Nor  e'er  from  Virtue's  paths  was  lur'd  aside. 
To  pluck  the  flow'rs  of  pleasiire  or  of  pride. 
Her  gifts  despis'd.  Corruption  blush'd  and  fled. 
And  Fame  pursu'd  him  where  Conviction  led. 
Age  call'd  at  length  his  active  mind  to  rest. 
With  honors  sated,  and  with  cares  opprest: 
To  letter'd  ease  retir'd,  and  honest  mirth. 
To  rural  grandeur,  and  domestic  worth, 
Delighted  still  to  please  mankind,  or  mend. 
The  patriot's  fire  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 
Calm   Conscience  then  his  former  life  sur- 
vev'd. 
And  recollected  toils  endear d  the  shade; 
Till  Nature  call'd  him  to  the  general  doom, 
And  Virtue's  sorrow  dignified  his  tomb. 


SONNETS  BY  WARTON. 

Written  at  Wynslade,  in  Hampshire. 
Wynslade,  thy  beech-capt  hills,  with  waving 
grain 
Mantled,  thy  chequer'd  views  of  wood  and 

lawn. 
Whilom  could  charm,  or  when  the  gradual 
dawn 
Can  the  grey  mist  with  orient  purple  stain. 

Or  Evening  glimmer'd  o'er  the  folded  train: 
Her  fairest  landscapes  whence  my  Muse  has 

drawn. 
Too  free  with  servile  courtly  phrase  to  fawn. 

Too  weak  to  try  the  buskin's  stately  strain. 

Yet  now  no  more  thy  slopes  of  beech  and  corn. 
Nor  views  invite,  since  he  far  distant  strays 

With  whom  I  trac'd  their  sweets  at  eve  and 
morn. 
From  Albion  far,  to  cull  Hesperian  bays; 

In  this  alone  they  please,  howe'er  forlorn. 
That  still  they  can  recall  those  happier  days. 


On  Bathing. 
When  late  the  trees  were  stript  by  winter  pale. 

Young  Health,  a  dryad-maid  in  vesture  green. 

Or  like  the  forest's  silver-quiver'd  queen. 
On  early  uplands  met  the  piercing  gale; 
And,  ere  its  earliest  echo  shook  the  vale. 

Watching  the  hunter's  joyous  horn  was  seen. 

But  since,  gay-thron'd  in  fiery  chariot  sheen. 
Summer  has  smote  each  daisy-dappled  dale; 
She  to  the  cave  retires  higb-arch'd,  beneath 

The  fount  that  laves  proud  Isis'  tow' red  brim  : 
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And  now  all  glad  the  temperate  air  to  breathe. 
While  cooling  diiaps  distil  from  arches  dim. 

Binding  her  dewy  locks  with  sedgy  wreath. 
She  sits  amid  the  quire  of  Naiads  trim. 


Written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  Dugdales  Mo~ 

nasticon. 
Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the  sage, 

By  Fancy's  genuine  feelings  unbeguil'd. 

Of  painful  Pedantry  the  poring  child, 
W*ho  turns  of  those  proud  domes  th'  historic 

page. 
Now  sunk  by  Time  and  Henry's  fiercer  rage. 

Think'st  thou  the  warbling  Muses  ever  smil'd 
On  his  lone  hours  ?  Ingenious  views  engage 

His  thought,  on  themes,  unclassic  falsely  styl'd. 
Intent.     While  cloister'd  Piety  displays 

Her  mouldering  roll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 
New  manners,  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days. 

Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictur'd 
stores. 
Nor  rough  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 

Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flovv'rs. 


Written  at  Stonehenge. 

Thou  noblest  monument  of  Albion's  isle! 

Whether  by  Merlin's  aid,  from  Scy thia's  shore 

To  Amber's  fatal  plain  Pendragon  bore. 
Huge  frame  of  giant  hands,  the  mighty  pile, 
T'  entomb  his  Britons  slain  by  Hengist's guile*: 
Or  Druid  priests,  sprinkled  with  human  gore. 
Taught  'mid  thy  massy  maze  their  mystic  lore  : 
Or  Danish  chiefs,  enrich'd  with  savage  spoil. 
To  Victory's  idol  vast,  an  unhewn  shrine, 

Rear'd  the  rude  heap;  or^   in  thy  hallow'd 
round. 
Repose  the  kings  of  Brutus'  genuine  line  : 

Or  here  those  kings  in  solemn  state  were 
crown'd : 
Studious  to  trace  thy  wondrous  origin. 

We  muse  on  many  an  ancient  tale  re  nown'd. 


Written  after  seeing  JVilton- House. 

From  Pembroke's  princely  dome,  where  mimic 
Art 

Decks  with  a  magic  hand  the  dazzling  bow' rs, 

Its  living  hues  where  the  warm  pencil  pours. 
And  breathing  forms  from  the  rude  marble  start. 
How  to  life's  humbler  scene  can  I  depart? 

My  breast  all  glowing  from  those  gorgeous 
tow'rs. 

In  my  low  cell  how  cheat  the  sullen  hours? 
Vain  the  complaint:   for  Fancy  can  impart 
(To  Fate  superior,  and  to  Fortune's  doom) 

Whate'er  adorns  the  stately  storied  hall : 
She,  'mid  the  dungeon's  solitary  gloom. 

Can  dress  the  Graces  in  tljeir  Attic  j)all ; 
Bid  the  green  landscape's- vernal  beauty  gloom  ; 

And  in  bright  trophies  clothe  the  twilight 
wall. 

*  One  of  the  bardisb  traditions  about  Stonehenge. 


To  Mr.  Gray. 
Not  that  her  blooms  are  mark'd  with  beauty's 
hue. 

My  rustic  Muse  her  votive  chaplet  brings; 

Unseen,  unheard,  O  Gray,  to  thee  she  sings. 
While  slowly  pacing  through  the  church-yard 

de^v. 
At  curfew-time,  beneath  the  dark  green  yew. 

Thy  pensive  Genius  strikes  the  moral  strings; 

Or,  borne  sublime  on  Inspiration's  winp. 
Hears  Cambria's  bards  devote  the  dreadfulclue 
Of  Edward's  race,  with  murders  foul  defil'd. 

Can  aught  my  pipe  to  reach  thine  ear  essay  ? 
No,  bard  divine !  For  many  a  care  beguil'd 

By  the  sweet  magic  of  thy  soothing  lay. 
For  many  a  raptur'd  thought,  and  vision  wild. 

To  thee  this  strain  of  gratitude  I  pay. 


Sonnet. 

While  summer-suns  o'er  the  gay  prospect 
pla3r'd. 
Through  Surry's  verdant  scenes,  where  Epsom 
spreads, 
'Mid  mtermingling  elms,  her  flow'ry  meads; 
And  Hascombe's  hill,  in  to w 'ring  groves  ar ray' d, 
Rear'd  its  romantic  steep— with  mind  serene 
I  journey'd  blithe.    Full  pensive  I  retLun'd: 
For  now  my  breast  with  hopeless  passion 
burn'd. 
Wet  with  hoar  mists  appear'd  the  gaudy  scene 
Which  late  in  careless  indolence  I  pass'd; 
And  Autumn  all  around  those  hues  had  cast 
Where  past  delight  my  recent  grief  might  trace. 
Sad  cnange!  that  Nature  a  congenial  gloom 
Should  wear,  when  most,  my  cheerless  mood  to 
chase, 
I  wish'd  her  green  attire,  and  wonted  bloom! 


On  King  Arthur's  Round  Tulle  at  Winchester. 

Where  Venta's  Norman  castle  still  uprears 
Its  rafter'd  hull,  that  o'er  the  grassy  foss 
And  scatter'd  flinty  fragrants,  clad  in  moss. 

On  yonder  steep  in  naked  state  apjicars : 

High-hung  remains,  the  pride  of  warlike  years. 
Old  Arthur's  Board :  on  the  capacious  round 
Some  British  pen  has  sketch'd  the  names  re- 
nown'd, 

In  marks  obscure,  of  his  immortal  peers. 

Tho' joiu'd  by  magic  skill,  with  many  a  rhyme. 
The  Druid  frame  unhonor'd  Hills  a  prey 

To  the  slow  ven^ance  of  the  wizard  l  ime. 
And  fade  the  British  characters  away  ; 

Yet  Spenser's  page,  that  chants  in  verse  sublime 
Those  chiefs,  shall  live  vmconscious  of  decay. 


To  the  River  Lodon. 

Ah!  what  a  weary  race  my  feet  have  run, 
Since  first  1  trod  thy  banks  with  alders  crown'd. 
And  thought  my'way  wai  all  through  fairy 
ground. 
Beneath  the  azure  sky,  and  golden  sun, 

Where 
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Where  first  my  muse  to  lisp  her  notes  begun! 

While  pensive  memory  traces  back  the  round 
Which  fills  the  varied  interval  betw^een. 
Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow,  marks  the  scene. 

Sweet  native  stream!  those  skies  and  sun  so 
pure 
No  more  return  to  cheer  my  evening  road ! 

Yet  still  one  joy  remains,  that  not  obscure 
Nor  useless  all  my  vacant  days  have  flovv'd, 

From  youth's  gay  dawn  to  manhood's  prime 
tnaturc ; 
Nor  with  the  Muse's  laurel  unbestow'd. 


The  Old  Cheest. 


King. 


Young  Slouch  the  farmer  had  a  jolly  wife. 
That  knew  all  tlie  conveniences  of  life. 
Whose  diligence  and  cleanliness  supplied 
The  wit  which  Nature  had  to  him  denied  ; 
But  then  she  had  a  tongue  that  would  be  heard. 
And  make  a  better  man  than  Slouch  afeard. 
This  made  censorious  persons  of  the  town 
Say,  Slouch  could  hardly  call  his  soul  his  own ; 
For,  if  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she'd  use 
To  give  him  slippers  and  lock  up  his  shoes. 
Talking  he  lov'd,  and  ne'er  was  more  afflicted 
Than  when  he  was  disturb'd  or  contradicted  j 
Yet  still  into  his  story  she  would  break 
With — "'Tis  not  so;  pray  give  me  leave  to 

speak." 
His  friends  thought  this  was  a  tyrannic  rule,  . 
Not  diff'ring  much  from  calling  of  him  fool; 
Told  him  he  must  exert  himself,  and  be 
In  fact  the  master  of  his  family. 

He  said,  **  That  the  next  Tuesday-noon  would 

show 
Whether  he  were  the  lord  at  home  or  no ; 
When  their  good  company  he  would  entreat 
To  well-brev.'d  ale,  and  clean,  if  homely,  meat." 
With  aching  heart  hovne  to  his  wife  he  goes. 
And  on  his  knees  does  his  rash  act  disclose  3 
And  prays  dear  Suky,  that  one  day  at  least 
He  might  appear  as  master  of  the  feast. 

**  I'll  grant  yourwish,"  cries  she,  *'  that  you 

may  see 
**  'Twere  wisdom  to  be  govern'd  still  by  me." 

The  guests  upon  the  day  appointed  came. 
Each  bowsy  farmer  with  his  simp'ring  dame. 
*'  Ho,  Sue!"  cries  Slouch,  **  why  dost  not  thou 

appear? 
Are  these  thy  manners  when   aunt   Snap  is 

here?" 
"  I  pardon  ask,"  says  Sue :   ''I'd  not  ofiend 
Any  my  dear  invites,  much  less  his  friend." 
Slouch    by  his    kinsman   Grufiy  had    been 

taught 
To  entertain  his  friends  with  finding  fault. 
And  make  the  main  ingredient  of  his  treat 
His  saying — "  There  was  nothing  fit  to  eat: 
The   boild  Pork  stinks,   the  roast  Beefs  not 

enough, 
The  Bacon's  rusty,  and  the  Hens  are  tough; 
The  Veal's  all  rags,  the  butter's  turn'd  to  oil ; 
And  thus  I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil. 
'Tis  we  are  the  first  Slouches  ever  sat 
Down  to  a  Puddi.'ig  without  Plums  or  Fat. 
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W^hat  Teeth  or  Stomach  strong  enough  to  feed 
U))on  a  Goose  my  Grannum  kept  to  breed  ? 
Why  must  old   Pigeons,    and   they  stale,   be 

drest. 
When  there's  so  many  squab  ones  in  the  nest  ? 
This  Beer  is  sour;  'tis  musty,  thick,  and  stale. 
And  worse  than  any  thing  except  the  Ale." 

Sue  all  this  while  many  excuses  made  : 
vSome  things  she  own'd ;  at  other  times  she  laid 
The  fault  on  chance,  but  oft'ner  on  the  maid. 
Then  Cheese  was  brought.     Says  Slouch — 
"  This  e'en  shall  roll; 
I'm  sure  tis  hard  enough  to  make  a  Bowl : 
This  is  skim-milk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go; 
And  this,  because  'tis  Sufiblk,  follow  too." 
But  now  Sue's  patience  did  begin  to  waste; 
Nor  longer  could  dissimulation  last. 
**  Pray  let  me  rise,"   says  Sue,    "  my  dear;  I'll 

find 
A  Cheese  perhaps  may  be  to  lovy  s  mind." 
Then  in  an  entry  standing  close,  where  he 
Alone,  and  none  of  all  his  friends,  might  see; 
And  brandishing  a  cudgel  he  had  felt. 
And  far  enough,  on  this  occasion,  smelt — 
"  I'll  try,  my  joy,"  she  cried,  **  if  I  can  please 
My  dearest  with  a  taste  of  his  Old  Cheese !" 
Slouch  turned  his  head,  saw  his  wife's  vigor- 
ous hand 
Wielding  her  oaken  sapling  of  command. 
Knew  well  the  twang — **  Is't  the  Old  Cheese, 

my  dear?" 
*'  No  need;  no  need  of  Cheese,"  cries  Slouch; 

'*  I'll  swear, 
I  think  I'vedin'd  as  well  as  my  Lord  Mayor." 


The  Pilgrim  and  the  Peas.     A  true  Story. 
Peter  Pindar. 

A  BRACE  of  sinners,  for  no  gooc?. 

Were  order'd  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine, 

Who  at  Loretto  dwelt,  in  wax,  stone,  wood, 
And  in  a  fair  white  wig  look'd  wondrous  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  those  sad  rog-ues  to  travel. 
With  something  in  their  shoes  much  worse  than 

gravel; 
In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuses 
The  priest  had  order'd  peas  into  their  shoes  : 
A  nostrum  famous  in  old  Popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  that  stunk  with  crimes; 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt, 

That  Popish  parsons  for  its  powers  exalt 
For  keeping  souts  of  sinners  sweety 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day. 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray; 

But  very  different  was  their  speed,  I  wot : 
One  of  the  sinners  gallop'd  on 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  ^un ; 

I'he  other  limp'd  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

One  saw  the  Virgin  soon — peccavi  cried — 
Had  his  soul  whitewash 'd  all  so  clever; 

Then  home  again  he  nimbly  hied. 

Made  fit  with  saints  above  to  live/or  ever. 

In 
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In  coming  back,  however,  let  me  say. 
He  met  his  brotPfti'-rogue  about  half-way. 
Hobbling  with  outstretch'd  bum  and  bending 

knees. 
Damning  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas : 
His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brows  in  sweat. 
Deep  sympathizing  with  his  groaning  feet. 

**  How  now,"  the  light-toed,  whitewash'd  pil- 
grim broke, 

**  You  lazy  lubber?" 
"  Odds  curse  it  I"  cried  the  other,  *'  'iisno  joke: 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock, 

*'  Are  now  as  soft  as  hluhher, 

**  Excuse  me.  Virgin  Mary,  that  I  swear- 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there : 
No!  to  the  Devil  my  sinful  soul  mast  go. 
For  damme  me  if  I  han't  lost  ev'ry  toe. 
But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain; 

"What  Pow'r  hath  work'd  a  wonder  for 

your  toes ; 
Whilst  /just  like  a  snail  am  crawling. 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawling. 

Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes  ? 
How  is't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go, 
Merry  as  if  that  nought  had  happen'd,  burn 
ye?" — 
**  Why,"  cried  the  other>  grinning,  **  you  must 

know. 
That,  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  journey. 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas." 


A  Country  Bumpkin  and  Razor-seller. 

Peter  Pindar. 
A  FELLOW  in  a  market  town. 
Most  musical,  cried  razors  up  and  down. 
And  ofter'd  twelve  for  eighteen  pence; 
Which  certainly  seem'd  wondrous  cheap. 
And  for  the  money  quite  a  heap. 

As  every  man  would  buy  with  cash  and  sense. 

A  country  bumpkin  the  great  offer  heard, — 
Poor  Hodge,   who  suffer'd   by  a  broad  black 
beard. 
That  seem'd  a  shoe-brnsh  stuck  beneath  his 
nose: 
With  cheerfulness  the  eighteen  pence  he  paid; 
And  proudly  to  himself  in  whispers  said, 
**  This  rascal  stole  the  razors,  I  supjxjse. 

*'  No  matter,  if  the  fellow  le  a  knave  : 
Provided  that  the  razors  shave. 

It  certainly  will  be  a  monstrous  prize." 
So  home  the  clown  with  his  good  fortune  went. 
Smiling,  in  heart  and  soul  content. 

And  quickly  soap'd  himself  to  ears  and  eyes. 

Being  well  lather'd  from  a  dish  or  tub, 
H,odge  now  began  with  grinning  pain  to  grub. 

Just  like  a  hedger  cutting  furze; 
'Twas  a  vile  razor !  then  the  rest  he  tried — 
AH  were  impostors — "  Ahl"  Hodge  slgh'd, 

**  1  wish  my  eighteen  pence  within  my  purse." 


In  vain  to  chase  his  beard,  and  bring  the  graces. 

He  cut,  and  dug,  and  winced,  and  stamp  d, 
and  swore; 
Brought  blood,  and  danced,  blaspheni'd,  and 
made  wry  faces. 

And  curs' d  each  razor's  body  o'er  and  o'er. 
His  MUZZLE,  form'd  of  opposition  stuff. 
Firm  as  a  Foxite,  would  not  lose  its  ruff: 

So  kept  it — laughing  at  the  steel  and  s»ds. 
Hodge,  in  a  passion,  stretch'd  his  angry  jaws. 
Vowing  the  direst  vengeance,   with  clench*d 
claws. 

On  the  vile  cheat  that  sold  the  goods. 
'*  Razors! — a  damn'd,  confounded  dog!— 
Not  fit  to  scrape  a  hog !" 
Hodge  sought  the  fellow,  found  him,  and  be- 

gun — 
"  Perhaps,  Master  Razor-Rogue,  to  you  'tis  fun. 

That  people  flay  themselves  out  of  their  lives : 
You  rascal !  for  an  hour  I  have  been  grubbing. 
Giving  my  scoundrel  whiskers  here  a  scrubbing. 

With  razors  just  like  oyster  knives. 
Sirrah!  I  tell  you  you're  a  knave. 
To  cry  up  razors  that  can't  shave." 
**  Friend,"   quoth  the  razor-man,   *'  I'm  not  a 
knave : 

As  for  the  razors  you  have  bought. 

Upon  my  soul  I  never  thought 
That  they  would  shave.'' 

'*  Not  think  they'd  shave!"  quoth  Hodge,  with 
wond'ring  eyes. 
And  voice  not  much  unlike  an  Indian  veil ; 
*  What  were  they  made  for  then,  you  dog?" 
he  cries : 
**  Made!"  quoth  the  fellow  with  a  smile — 
"  to  sell.'' 


The  Bald-pated  Welshman  and  the  Fly. 

SOMERVILLE. 

**  Qui  non  moHerabitur  irae, 
Infectum  volet  esse,  dolor  qiiod  suaseritet  mens, 
Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inuko."  Ifhn» 

A  SQUIRE  of  Wales,  whose  blood  ran  higher 
Than  that  of  any  other  squire. 
Hasty  and  hot ;  whose  peevish  honor 
Reveng'd  each  slight  was  put  upon  her; 
Upon  a  mountain's  top  one  day 
Expos'd  to  Sol's  meridian  ray. 
He  fum'd,  he  rav'd,  he  curs'd,  he  swore, 
Exhal'd  a  sea  at  ev'ry  pore ; 
At  last,  such  insults  to  evade, 
Sought  the  next  tree's  protecting  shade; 
Where  as  he  lay  dissolv'd  in  sweat. 
And  wip'd  off  many  a  rivulet. 
Off  in  a  pet  the  beaver  flies, 
And  flaxen  virig,  time's  best  disguise. 
By  which  folks  of  maturer  ages 
Vie  with  smooth  beaux,  and  ladies*  pages; 
Though  'twas  a  secret  rarely  known, 
Ill-natur'd  age  had  cropp'd  his  crown, 
Grubb'd  all  the  covert  up,  and  now 
A  large  smooth  plain  extends  his  brow. 
Thus  as  he  lay  with  numskull  bare. 
And  courted  the  refreshing  air. 

New 
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New  persecutions  still  appear  j 
A  noisy  fly  offends  his  car. 
Alas!  what  man  of  parts  and  sense     , 
Could  bear  such  vile  impertinence? 
Yet,  so  discourteous  is  our  fate. 
Fools  always  buz  about  the  great. 
This  insect  now,  whose  active  spite 
Teas'd  him  with  never-ceasing  bite, 
With  so  much  judgment  play'd  his  part. 
He  had  him  both  in  tierce  and  carte : 
In  vain  with  open  hands  he  tries 
To  guard  his  ears,  his  nose,  his  eyes ; 
For  now  at  last,  familiar  grown. 
He  perch'd  upon  his  worship's  crown. 
With  teeth  and  claws  his  skin  he  tore. 
And  stufFd  himself  with  human  gore  : 
At  last,  in  manners  to  excel, 
Untruss'd  a  point,  some  authors  tell. 
jRat  now  what  rhetoric  could  assuage 
The  furious  squire,  stark  mad  with  rage? 
Impatient  at  trie  foul  disgrace 
From  insect  of  so  mean  a  race. 
And  plotting  vengeance  on  his  foe. 
With  double  fist  ne  aims  a  blow. 
The  nimble  fly  escaped  by  flight, 
And  skipp'd  from  this  unequal  fight. 

Th'  impending  stroke  with  all  its  weight 
Fell  on  his  own  beloved  pate. 

Thus  much  he  gain'd  by  this  adventiirous  deed ; 

His  foul'd  his  fingers,  and  he  broke  his  head. 
MORAL. 
Let  senates  hence  learn    to  preserve  their 
state. 

And  scorn  the  fool,  below  their  grave  debate, 

W^ho  by  the  unequal  strife  grows  popular  and 
^  great. 

Let  him  buz  on,  with  senseless  rant  defy 

The  wise,  the  good,  yet  still  'tis  but  a  fly. 

With  puny  foes  the  toil's  not  worth  the  cost; 

Where  nothing  can  be  gain'd,  much  may  be 
lost: 

Let  cranes  arid  pigmies  in  mock-war  engage, 

A  prey  beneath  the  gen' rous  eagle's  rage, 

Tru«  honor  o'er  the  clouds  sublimely  wings  ; 

Young  Amnion  scorns  to  run  with  less  than 


The  Incurious  Bencher.        Somerville 

At  Jenny  Mann's,  where  heroes  meet, 
An4  lay  their  laurels  at  her  feet ; 
The  modern  Pallas,  at  whose  shrine 
They  bow,  and  by  whose  aid  they  dine : 
Colonel  Brocade,  among  the  rest. 
Was  every  day  a  welcome  guest. 
One  night  as  carelessly  he  stood. 

Cheering  his  reins  before  the  fire 
(So  every  true-born  Briton  should) 

Like  that  he  chaf 'd  and  fum'd  with  ire. 
**  Jenny,"  said  he,  •*  'tis  very  hard. 
That  no  man's  honor  can  be  spar'dj 
If  I  but  sup  with  Lady  Duchess, 
Or  play  a  game  at  ombre,  such  is 
The  malice  of  the  world,  'tis  said. 
Although  his  Grace  lay  drunk  in  bed, 
'Twas  1  that  caus'd  his  achina;  head. 


If  Madame  Doodle  v.-ould'be  witty. 

And  I  am  summoned  to  the  city. 

To  play  at  blindman's-buff  or  so. 

What  won't  such  hellish  malice  do? 

If  I  but  catch  her  in  a  corner, 

Humph  !  'tis  '*  Your  servant.  Colonel  Horner." 

But  rot  the  sneering  fops,  if  e'er 

I  prove  it,  it  shall  cost  them  dear  ; 

1  swear  by  this  dead-doing  blade. 

Dreadful  examples  shall  be  made. 

What,  can't  they  drink  bohea  and  cream. 

But  (d — n  them)  I  must  be  their  theme  ? 

Other  men's  business  let  alone. 

Why  should  not  coxcombs  mind  their  own?" 
As  thus  he  rav'd  with  all  his  might 

(How  insecure  from  fortune's  spite, 

Alas,  is  ev'ry  mortal  wi^ht!) 

To  show  his  ancient  spleen  to  Mars, 

Fierce  Vulcan  caught  him  by  the  a — ; 

Stuck  to  his  skirts,  insatiate  varlet ! 

And  fed  with  pleasure  on  the  scarlet. 

Hard  by,  and  m  the  corner,  sate 

A  bcncner  grave,  with  looks  sedate. 

Smoking  his  pipe,  warm  as  a  toast, 

And  reading  over  last  week's  Post; 
He  saw  the  foe  the  fort  invade. 

And  soon  smelt  out  the  breach  he  made ; 

But  not  a  word — a  littl«  sly 

He  look'd,  'tis  true,  and  from  each  eye 

A  sidelong  glance  sometimes  he  sent'. 

To  bring  him  news,  and  watch  th'  event. 

At  lengtVi,  upon  that  tender  part 

Where  honor  lodges  (as  of  old 

Authentic  Hudibras  has  told) 

The  blust'ring  colonel  felt  a  smart; 

Sore  griev'd  for  his  affronted  bum, 

Frisk'd,  skipp'd,  and  bounc'd  about  the  room  : 

Then  turning  short — "Zounds,  sir,"  he  cries; 

'*  Pox  on  him !  had  the  fool  no  eyes  ? 

What !  let  a  man  be  burnt  alive  ?" 

*'  I  am  not,  Sir,  inquisitive," 
Replied  Sir  Gravity,  "  to  know 
Whate'er  your  Honor's  pleas'd  to  do : 
If  you  will  burn  your  tail  to  tinder. 
Pray  what  have  1  to  do  to  hinder  ? 
Other  men's  business  let  alone. 
Why  should  not  coxcombs  mind  their  own?*' 

Tnen,  knocking  out  his  pipe  with  care. 
Laid  down  his  penny  at  the  bar ; 
And  wrapping  round  his  frieze  surtout. 
Took  up  his  crabtree  and  walk'd  out. 


The  Frogs  Choice.     Somerville. 

*S1  vavoi,  oiov  Jn  vv  Gtov;  jScotoj  dTCiOMvrai. 

l<pKO-i'j  dTaa-QaXlnTiv  vve^  fAonov  aXyl  "y^juaiv. 

In  a  wild  state  of  nature,  long 

The  frogs  at  random  liv'd. 
The  weak  a  prey  unto  the  strong. 

With  anarchy  oppress'd  and  griev'd. 
At  length  the  lawless  rout. 
Taught  by  their  suff 'rings,  grew  devout; 
An  embassy  to  Jove  they  sent,   • 

And  begg'd  his  highness  would  bestow 
Some  settled  form  of  government. 


A  king  to  rule  the  lens  below. 


Jovc^ 
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Jove,  smiling,  gra^)ts  their  odd  request: 

A  king,  th'  indulgent  pow'r  bestow'd. 
Such  as  might  suit  their  gen>js  best: 
A  beam  of  a  prodigious  size. 

With  all  its  cumbrous  load. 

Came  tumbling  from  the  skies. 
The  waters  d  ish  against  the  shore. 

The  hollow  caverns  roar : 
The  rocks  return  the  dreadful  sound. 

Convulsions  shake  the  ground. 
The  multitude  with  horror  fled. 

And  in  his  oozy  bed 
Each  skulking  coward  hid  his  head. 

When  all  is  now  grown  calm  again,    , 
And  smoothly  glides  the  liquid  plain, 
A  frog  more  resolute  and  bold. 
Peeping  with  caution  from  his  hold, 
Recover'd  from  his  first  surprise. 
As  o'er  the  wave  his  head  he  popp'd. 
He  sa*v,  but  scarce  believ'd  his  eyes. 
On  the  same  bank  where  first  he  dropp'd, 

Th'  imperial  lubber  lies, 
Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  careless,  content. 
**  Is  this  the  monarch  Jove  has  sent," 
Said  he,  *'  our  warlike  troops  to  lead? 
Ah,  'tis  a  glorious  prince  indeed !  ' 

By  such  an  active  general  led. 
The  routed  mice  our  arm  shall  dread. 

Subdued  shall  quit  their  claim : 
Old  Homer  shall  recant  his  lays. 

For  us  new  trophies  raise, 
Singourvictorious  arms,  and  justify  our  fanae!" 
Then  laughing  impudently  loud. 
He  soon  alarm'd  the  dastard  crowd. 
The  croaking  nations  with  contempt 
Behold  the  worthless  indolent. 
On  wings  of  winds  swift  scandal  flies. 
Libels,  lampoons,  and  lies. 
Hoarse  treasons,  tuneless  blasphemies. 
With  active  leap  at  last  upon  his  back  they  stride. 
And  on  the  royal  loggerhead  in  triumph  ride. 

Once  more  to  Jove  they  prayers  address'd. 

And  once  more  Jove  grants  their  request: 

A  stork  he  sends,  of  monstrous  size. 

Red  lightning  flashes  in  his  eyes. 

Rul'd  by  no  blocks  as  heretofore. 

The  gizing  crowds  press'd  to  his  court; 
Admire  his  stately  mien,  his  haughty  port. 
And  only  not  adore. 

Addresses  of  congratulation, 
Sent  from  each  loyal  corporation. 

Full  fraught  with  truth  and  sense, 

fexhausted  all  their  eloquence. 
But  now,  alas!  'twas  night j  kings  must  have 
meat : 

The  Grand  Vizier  first  goes  to  pot; 

Three  Bassas  next,  happy  their  lot! 

Gain'd  Paradise  by  being  eat. 

"  And  this,"  said  he,  *'  and  this  is  mine. 
And  (.his  by  right  divine;" 

In  short,  'twas.all  for  public  weal. 
He  swallow'd  half  a  nation  at  a  meal. 


Again  they  beg  Almighty  Jove 
This  cruel  tyrant  to  remove. 


With  fierce  resentment  in  his  eyes. 
The  frowning  Thunderer  replies  j 
*'  Those  evils  which  yourselves  create. 
Rash  fools!  ye  now  repent  too  late; 
Made  wretched  by  the  public  voice. 
Not  through  necessity,  but  choice! 
Begone!  nor  wrest  from  Heaven  some  heaviev 
curse : 
Better  bear  this,  this  Stork,  than  worse." 

MORAL. 

^Oppress'd  with  happiness,  and  sick  with  ease. 
Not  Heaven  itself  our  fickle  minds  can  please. 
Fondly  we  wish,  cloy'd  with  celestial  store. 
The  leeks  and  onions  which  we  loath'd  before : 
Still  roving,  still  desiring,  never  pleas'd. 
With  plenty  starv'd,  and  e'en  with  health  diseased. 
With  partial  eyes  each  j)resent  good  we  view. 
Nor  covet  what  is  best,  but  what  is  new. 
Ye  pow'rs  above,  who  make  mankind  your  care. 
To  bless  the  supplicant,  reject  his  pray'r! 


The  Oydfr.         Somervillk. 


-I»  i 


JUS 


Acres  procuriuut,  magnum  spectaculum  uterque. 


Hoa. 


Two  comrades,  as  grave  authors  say 

(But  in  what  chapter,  page,  or  line. 
Ye  critics,  if  ye  please,  define), 

Had  found  an  oyster  in  their  way. 

Contest  and  foul  debate  arose : 

Both  view'd  at  once  with  greedy  eyes. 
Both  challeng'd  the  delicious  prize. 

And  high  words  soon  improv'd  to  blows- 
Actions  on  actions  hence  succeed. 
Each  hero's  obstinately  stout. 
Green  bags  and  parchments  fly  about. 

Pleadings  are  drawn,  and  couijsel  feed. 

The  parson  of  the  place,  good  man ! 
Wnose  kind  and  charitable  heart 
In  human  ills  still  bore  a  part. 

Thrice  shook  his  head,  and  thus  began : 
**  Neighbours  and  friends,  refer  to  me 
This  doughty  matter  in  dispute, 
I'll  soon  decide  th'  important  suit, 

/Vnd  finish  all  without  a  fee. 

Give  me  the  oyster  then — 'tis  well" — 
He  opens  it,  and  at  one  sup 
Gulps  the  contested  trifle  up. 

And  smiling,  gives  to  each  a  shell. 

**  Henceforth  let  foolish  discord  cease. 
Your  oyster's  good  as  e'er  was  eat; 
I  thank  you  for  my  dainty  treat; 

God  bless  you  both,  and  live  in  peace." 

MORAL. 

Ye  men  of  Norfolk  and  of  Whiles, 

From  this  learn  common  sense; 
Nor  thrust  your  neighbours  into  jails 

For  ev'ry  slight  ofience. 
Banish  those  vermin  of  debate 

Tliat  on  your  substance  feed  ; 
The  knaves  who  now  are  serv'd  in  plate 

Vr^'ould  starve,  if  fools  agreed. 


Epitdph 
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Epitaph  on  Miss  Basnet,  in  St.  Pancras  Church- 
7/ard. 

Go,  spotless  Honor,  and  unsullied  Truth ; 
Go,  smiling  Innocence  and  blooming  Youth; 
Go,  female  Sweetness,join'd  with  manly  Sense  j 
Go,  winning  Wit,  that  never  gave  offence; 
Go,  soft  Humanity,  that  bless'd  the  poor; 
Go,  saint-eyed  Patience,  from  Affliction's  door ; 
Go,  Modesty,  that  never  wore  a  frown ; 
Go,  Virtue,  and  receive  thy  heavenly  crown. 
Not  from  a  stranger  came  this  heart-felt  verse; 
The  friend  inscribes  thy  tomb  whose  tears  be- 
devv'd  thy  hearse. 


Ode. 


Thomson'. 


Tell  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love. 
Ah !  tell  me  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 

To  what  delightful  world  abm'e. 
Appointed  for  the  happy  dead? 

Or  dost  thou  free  at  pleasure  roam. 
And  sometimes  share  the  lover's  woe; 

Where,  void  of  thee,  his  cheerless  homje 
Can  now,  alas !  no  comfort  know  ? 

O I  if  thou  hov'rest  round  my  walk. 
While,  under  every  well-known  tree, 

I  to  thy  fancied  shadow  talk. 
And  every  tear  is  full  of  thee : 


Should  then  the  weary  eye  of  grief, 
Beside  some  sympathetic  stream. 

In  slumber  find  a  short  relief, 
O  visit  thou  my  soothing  dream! 


On  Time.   Anok. 

Ev'n  while  the  careless,  disencumber'd  soul 
Sinks  all  dissolving  into  pleasure's  dream, 

Ev'n  then  to  Time's  tremendous  verge  we  roll 
With  headlong  haste  along  life's  surgy  stream . 

Can  gaiety  the  vanish'd  years  restore. 

Or  on  the  withering  limbs  fresh  beauty  shed. 

Or  sooth  the  sad,  inevitable  hour. 

Or  cheer  the  dark,  dark  mansions  of  the  dead  ? 

Ah !  beauty's  bloom  avails  not  in  the  grave. 
Youth's  lofty  mien,  nor  age's  awful  grace ; 

Moulder  alike  unknown  the  prince  and  slave, 
Whclm'd  in  th'  enormous  wreck  of  human 
race! 

The  thought-fix'd  portraiture,  the  breathing  bust. 
The  arch  with  proud  memorials  array'd. 

The  long-liv'd  pyramid,  shall  sink  in  dust. 
To  dumb  oblivion's  ever-desert  shade. 


SONGS,  BALLADS,  &c.  &c. 


§  1.    Song.    Lord  Lyttlbton. 

Say,  Mira,  why  is  gentle  Love 

A  stranger  to  that  mind. 
Which  pity  and  esteem  can  move. 

Which  can  be  just  and  kind? 

Is  it  because  you  fear  to  share 

The  ills  that  love  molest. 
The  jealous  doubt,  the  tender  care. 

That  rack  the  am'rous  breast? 

Alas !  by  some  degree  of  woe 

We  ev'ry  bliss  must  gain : 
The  heart  can  ne'er  a  transport  know. 

That  never  feels  a  pain. 


§  2.     Song.    Waller. 

Go,  lovely  rose ! 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time,  and  me. 

That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young. 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 


Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty,  from  the  light  retir'dj 

Bid  her  come  forth. 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desir'd, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admir'd. 

Then  die !  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

Miiy  read  in  thee : 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share. 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 


§  3.  Song.     L' Amour  Timide.     Moore. 

If  in  that  breast,  so  good,  so  pure. 

Compassion  ever  lov'd  to  dwell. 
Pity  the  sorrows  I  endure, 

'Phe  cause  I  must  not,  dare  not  tell. 
That  grief  that  on  my  quiet  preys. 

That  rends  my  heart»  that  checks  my  tongue, 
I  fear  will  last  me  all  my  days. 

But  feel  it  will  not  last  me  long. 


§4.  Sr)ng.    Earl  o/* Dorset*. 
To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land 

We  men  at  sea  indite  ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write; 


Written  at  sea,  the  first  Dutch  war,  lC65,  the  night  before  an  engagement. 
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The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too. 
We  must  implore,  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  hll  our  empty  brain"; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we. 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  po&t. 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  windj 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way. 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a  day, 
With  a  fa,  &:c. 

The  king,  with  wonder  and  surprise. 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold; 

Because  the  tide  will  higher  rise. 
Than  e'er  it  did  of  old  : 

But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  tears  to  Whitehall  stairs. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story ; 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  qxiit  their  fort  at  Goree : 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind? 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst  j 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind. 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse. 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
'Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away. 

We  throw  a  merry  main ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play ; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  ? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow. 

And  cast  our  hopes  away ; 
Whilst  you,  regaraless  of  our  woe. 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  vour  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 
When  anj  mournful  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  ev'ry  note ; 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote  : 
Think  then  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 
Injustice  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress. 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honor  lose 

Our  certain  happiness ; 


All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  &c 

And  now  we've  told  you  ail  our  loves, 
And  likewise  all  our  fears  3 

In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 
Some  pity  for  our  tears; 

Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy. 

We  have  too  much  of  that  at  ssa, 
W^ith  a  fa,  ike. 


§  5.     Sujig.    Lord  Lansdowne. 
Why,  cruel  creature,  why  so  bent 

To  vex  a  tender  heart  ? 
To  gold  and  title  you  relent; 

Lov&  throws  in  vain  his  dart. 

Let  glittering  fops  in  court  be  great. 

For  pay  lei  armies  move; 
Beauty  should  have  no  other  bait 

But  gentle  vows  and  love. 

If  on  those  endless  charms  yoxi  lay 

The  value  that's  their  due; 
Kings  are  themselves  too  poor  to  pay, 

A  thousand  worlds  too  few. 

But  if  a  passion  without  vice. 

Without  disguise  or  art. 
Ah,  Celia!  if  true  love's  your  price. 

Behold  it  in  my  heart. 


§  6.     Song.     Sir  Car  Scroope. 
One  night,  when  all  the  village  slept, 

Myrtillo's  sad  despair 
The  wretched  shepherd  waking  kept. 

To  tell  the  woods  his  care ; 
'*  Begone,"  said  he,  "  fond  thoughts,  begone' 

Eyes,  give  your  sorrows  o'er ! 
Why  should  you  waste  your  tears  for  on^ 

Who  thinks  on  you  no  more? 

Yet,  O  ye  birds,  ye  flocks,  ye  pow'rs 

That  dwell  within  this  grove. 
Can  tell  how  many  tender  hours 

We  here  have  jiass'd  in  love ! 
Yon  stars  above  (my  cruel  foes) 

Have  heard  how  she  has  sworn, 
A  thousand  times,  that,  like  to  those. 

Her  flame  should  ever  burn ! 

But  since  she's  lost,  O  let  me  have 

My  wish,  and  quickly  die ! 
In  this  cold  bank  111  make  a  grave, 

And  there  for  ever  lie : 
Sad  nightingales  the  watch  shall  keep. 

And  kindly  here  complain." 
Then  down  the  shepherd  lay  to  sleep. 

But  never  rose  again. 


§  7-     A  Pastoral  Eieg;/. 
An,  Damon,  dear  shepherd,  adieu  1 

By  love  and  first  nature  allied. 
Together  in  fondness  we  grew; 

All,  would  we  toq;ether  had  died ! 


For 
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For  thy  faith,  which  resembled  my  own , 
For  thy  soul,  which  was  spotless  and  true. 

For  the  joys  we  together  have  known. 
Ah,  Damon,  dear  shepherd,  adieu ! 

What  bliss  can  hereafter  be  mine  ? 

Whomever  engaging  I  see. 
To  his  friendship  I  ne  er  can  incline. 

For  fear  I  should  mourn  him  like  thee. 
Though  the  mu^es  shovild  crown  me  with  art. 

Though  honor  and  fortune  should  join ', 
Since  thou  art  denied  to  my  heart. 

What  bliss  can  hereafter  be  mine  ? 

Ah  Damon,  dear  shepherd,  farewell ! 

Thy  grave  with  sad  osiers  I'll  bind  ; 
Thoiigh  no  more  in  one  cottage  we  dwell, 

I  can  keep  thee  for  ever  in  nxind. 
Each  morning  I'll  visit  alone 

Plis  ashes  who  lov'd  me  so  well. 
And  murmur  each  eve  o'er  his  stone, 

**  Ah  Damon,  dear  shepherd,  farewell !" 


§  8.     Song.     Moore. 

Hark!  hark  !  'tis  a  voice  from  the  tomb! 

Come,  Lucy,  it  cries,  come  away  ! 
The  grave  of  my  Colin  has  room 

To  rest  thee  beside  his  cold  clay. 
I  come,  my  dear  shepherd,  1  come ; 

Ye  friends  and  companions,  adieu !    - 
I  haste  to  my  Colin's  dark  home. 

To  die  on  his  bosom  so  true. 

All  mournful  the  midnight  bell  rung. 

When  Lucy,  sad  Lucy,  arose ; 
And  forth  to  the  green  turf  she  sprung. 

Where  Colin's  pale  ashes  repose. 
All  wet  with  the  night's  chilling  dew. 

Her  bosom  embrac'd  the  cold  ground ; 
While  stormy  winds  over  her  blew. 

And  night-ravens  croak' d  all  around. 

How  long,  my  lov'd  Colin,  she  cried. 

How  lon^  must  thy  Lucy  complain? 
How  long  shall  the  grave  my  love  hide? 

How  long  ere  itjoin  us  again? 
For  thee  thy  fond  shepherdess  liv'd. 

With  thee  o'er  the  world  would  she  fly; 
For  thee  has  she  sorrow'd  and  griev'd. 

For  thee  would  she  lie  down  and  die. 

Alas!  what  avails  it  how  dear 

Thy  Lucy  was  once  to  her  swain ! 
Her  face  like  the  lily  so  fair, 

And  eyes  that  gave  light  to  the  plain  ] 
The  she  pherd  that  lov'd  her  is  gone. 

That  face  and  those  eyes  charm  no  more^ 
^nd  Lucy,  forgot  and  alone. 

To  death  shall  her  Colin  deplore. 

While  thus  she  lay  sunk  in  despair. 
And  mourn'd  to  the  echoes  around, 

Inflam'd  all  at  once  grew  the  air. 

And  thunder  ehook  dreadful  the  ground! 

I  hear  the  kind  call,  and  obey, 
O  Colin,  receive  me,  she  cried : 


I  Then  breathing  a  groan  o'er  his  clay. 
She  hung  on  his  tomb-stone,  and  died. 


§  g.    Song.    Gay. 
'TwAs  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring. 

All  on  a  rock  reclin'd. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crown'd  with  willows 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over. 

And  nine  long  tedious  days  ; 
Why  didst  thou,  vent'rous  lover. 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  ? 
Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah !  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast ! 

The  merchant,  robb'd  of  pleasure. 

Views  tempests  in  despair ; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure 

To  losing  of  my  dear  ? 
Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on 

Where  gold  and  di'monds  grow. 
You'll  find  a  richer  maiden. 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain  ? 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 

Do  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 
No  eyes  these  rocks  discover. 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wand'ring  lover. 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 

All  melancholy  lying. 

Thus  wail'd  she  for  her  dear ; 
Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing. 

Each  billow  with  a  tear: 
When,  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping. 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied ; 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping. 

She  bow'd  her  head,  and  died. 


§  10.     yl  Persian  Song  o/HaJiz. 

Sir  William  Jones. 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  wouldst  charm  my  sight. 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  enfold; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand. 
Would  give  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  allBocara's  vaunted  gold. 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow. 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say: 
Tell  them  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

O!  when 
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O!  when  these  fair,  perfidious  maids. 

Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest, 

Their  dear  destructive  charms  display, 

Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades. 

And  iobs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest. 

As  Tartars  seize  their  destin'd  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  ^low  : 

Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs. 

New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart? 

Can  cheeks  where  living  roses  blow. 

Where  Nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes. 

Require  the  borrow'd  gloss  of  art  ? 

Speak  not  of  fate: — ah !  change  the  theme. 

And  talk  of  odors,  talk  of  wine. 

Talk  of  the  flowers  that  round  us  bloom : 

'Tis  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream  ! 

To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine. 

Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Beauty  has  such  resistless  power. 

That  e'en  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 

Sigh'd  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy ; 

For  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour. 

When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 

A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy ! 

But  ah  1  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear : 

(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 

Whom  long  experience  renders  sage  : ) 

While  music  charms  the  ravish'd  ear; 

While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  ear  ; 

Be  gay,  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard ! 

And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  love  thee  still : 

Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip  ? 

Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 

From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness  fill. 

Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip  ? 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay. 

Whose  accents  flovv  with  artless  ease. 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung  : 

Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say  j 

But  O!  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung. 


§  11.         Song. 

Hard  by  the  hall,  our  master's  house, 
Where  Mersey  flows  to  meet  the  main  ; 

Where  woods,  and  winds,  and  waves  dispose 
A  lover  to  complain; 

With  arms  across,  along  the  strand 

Poor  Lycon  walk'd,  and  hung  his  head  y 

Viewing  the  footsteps  in  the  sand. 
Which  a  bright  nymph  had  made. 


The  tide,  said  he,  will  soon  erase 
The  marks  so  lightly  here  imprest; 

But  time  or  tideHvill  ne'er  deface 
Her  image  in  my  breast. 

Ami  some  savage  beast  of  prey. 
Am  I  some  horrid  monster  grown. 

That  thus  she  flies  so  swift  away. 
Or  meets  me  with  a  frown  ? 

That  bosom  soft,  that  lily  skin 

(Trust  not  the  fairest  outside  show !) 

Contains  a  marble  heart  within, 
A  rock  hid  under  snow. 

Ah  me!  the  flints  and  pebbles  wound 
Her  tender  feet,  from  whence  there  fell 

Those  crimson  drops  which  stain  the  groundj 
And  beautify  each  shell. 

Ah !  fair  one,  moderate  thy  flight, 

I  will  no  more  in  vain  pursue. 
But  take  my  leave  for  a  long  night  j 

Adieu !  lov'd  maid,  adieu. 

With  that  he  took  a  running  leap, 
He  took  a  Lover's  Leap  indeed. 

And  plung'd  into  the  sounding  deep. 
Where  hungry  fishes  feed. 

The  melancholy  hern  stalks  by ; 

Around  the  squalling  sea-gulls  yell ; 
Aloft  the  croaking  ravens  fly. 

And  toll  his  funeral  bell. 

The  waters  roll  above  his  head. 
The  billows  toss  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

His  ivory  bones  lie  scattered. 
And  whiten  all  the  shore. 


§  12.  So7ig.   Jcmmij  Daivson*.   Siienstone. 

Come  listen  to  my  mournful  tale. 
Ye  tender  hearts  and  lovers  dear  ; 

Nor  will  you  scorn  to  heave  a  sigh. 
Nor  will  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

And  thou,  dear  Kitty,  peerless  maid ! 

Do  thou  a  pensive  ear  incline  j 
For  thou  canst  weep  at  every  woe. 

And  pity  every  plaint  but  mine. 

Young  Dawson  was  a  gallant  youth, 

A  brighter  never  trod  the  plain ; 
And  well  he  lov'd  one  charanng  maid. 

And  dearly  was  he  lov'd  again. 
One  tender  maid  she  lov'd  him  dear. 

Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came  : 
And  faultless*  was  her  beauteous  form. 

And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame. 


*  Captain  James  Dawson,  the  amiable  and  unfortunate  subject  of  these  beautiful  Stanzas,  was  one  of  the  eight 
officers  belonging  to  the  Manchesier  regiment  of  volunteers,  in  the  service  of  the  younp;  Chevalier,  who  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  on  Kennin^ton-Coramon,  in  1746:  and  this  Ballad,  written  about  the  time,  >» 
founded  on  a  remarkable  circumstance  whicli  actually  happened  at  his  execution.  Just  before  lii»  death  he  wrote 
a  song  on  his  owa  misfortunes,  which  is  supposed  to  be  etill  txtant. 
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But  curse  on  party's  hateful  strife. 
That  led  the  favor'd  youth  astray ! 

The  day  the  rebel  clans  appear'd, 
O  had  he  never  seen  that  day ! 

Their  colors  and  their  sash  he  wore. 

And  in  that  fatal  dress  was  found  ; 
And  now  he  must  that  death  endure 

Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound. " 
How  pale  was  then  his  true-love's  cheek. 

When  Jemmy's  sentence  reach'd  her  ear! 
For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows 

So  pale,  or  yet  so  chill  appear. 

With  faltering  voice  she  weeping  said: 

**  O  Dawson,  monarch  of  my  heart. 
Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  loves. 

For  thou  and  I  will  never  part. 
Yet  mif^ht  sweet  mercy  find  a  place. 

And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy's  woes, 
O  George !  without  a  pray'r  for  thee 

My  orisons  should  never  close. 
The  gracious  prince  that  gave  him  life 

Would  crown  a  never-dying  flame; 
•  And  every  tender  babe  I  bore 

Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver's  name. 

But  tho',  dear  youth,  thou  shouldst  be  dragg'd 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree  ; 
Thou  shalt  noi  want  a  faithful  friend 

To  share  thy  bitter  fate  with  thee." 

O  then  her  mourning-coach  was  call'd. 
The  sledge  mov'd  slowly  on  before  ; 

Though  borne  in  her  triumphal  car. 
She  had  not  lov'd  her  favorite  more. 

She  foUow'd  him,  prepar'd  to  view 

The  terrible  behests  of  law ; 
And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes 

With  calm  and  steadfast  eye  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face, 
Which  she  had  fondly  lov'd  so  long; 

And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breath. 
Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung: 

And  severed  was  that  beauteous  neck. 

Round  which  her  arms  had  fondly  clos'd ; 

And  mangled  was  the  beauteous  breast 
On  which  her  love-sick  head  repos'd; 

And  ravish'd  was  that  constant  heart. 

She  did  to  every  heart  prefer ; 
For,  though  it  could  its  king  forget, 

'Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 
Amid  those  unrelenting  flames 

She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see; 
But  when  'twas  moulder'd  into  dust, 

*•  Now,  now,  she  cried,  I  follow  thee ! 
My  death,  my  death,  alone  can  show 

The  pure  and  lasting  love  1  bore  : 
Accept,  O  Heaven  !  of  woes  like  ours. 

And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more." 
The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past. 

The  lover's  mournful  hearse  retird  ; 
The  maid  threw  back  her  languid  head. 

And,  sighing  forth  his  name,  expir'd! 


Though  justice  ever  must  prevail. 
The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due ; 

For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale 
So  sad,  so  tender,  and  so  true. 


§13.  Song.  A  Morning  Piece:  or,  a  Hymn  for 
the  Hay -makers.         Smart. 

Brisk  chaunticleer  his  matins  hgid  begun,  * 

And  broke  the  silence  of  the  night: 
And  thrice  he  call'd  aloud  the  tardy  sun. 
And  thrice  he  hail'd  the  dawn's  ambiguoqs 
light; 
Back  to  their  graves  thts  fear-begotten  phantoms 

run. 
Strong  Labourgot  up  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

And  stoutly  strode  over  the  dale ; 
lie  lent  new  perfume  to  the  breath  of  the  souths 

On  his  back  hung  his  wallet  and  flail. 
Behind  him  came  Health  from  her  cottage  of 

thatch. 
Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch. 

First  of  the  village  Golin  was  awake. 
And  thus  he  sung,  reclining  on  his  rake: 

Now  the  rural  Graces  three 

Dance  beneath  yon  maple-tree ! 

First  the  vestal  Virtue,  known 

By  her  adamantine  zone  ; 

Next  to  her,  in  rosy  pride. 

Sweet  Society,  the  bride  ; 

Last  Honesty,  full  seemly  drest 

In  her  cleanly  homespun  vest. 

The  abbey- bells,  in  wak'ning  rounds. 

The  warning  peal  have  given  ; 
And  pious  Gratitude  resounds 

Her  morning  hymn  to  Heaven. 
All  nature  wakes;' the  birds  unlock  their  throats. 
And  mock  tlie  shepherd's  rustic  notes. 
All  alive  o'er  the  lawn, 
jFall  glad  of  the  dawn, 
'i'hc  little  lambkins  play: 
Sylvia  and  Sol  arise,  and  all  is  day  ! 

Come,  my  mates,  let  us  work. 

And  all  hands  to  the  fork. 
While  the  sun  shines,  our  haycocks  to  make; 

So  fine  is  the  day. 

And  so  fragrant  the  hay. 
That  the  meadow's  as  blitlie'  as  the  wake ! 

Our  voice  let  us  raise 

In  Phosbus's  praise: 
Inspir'd  by  so  glorious  a  theme. 

Our  musical  words 

Shall  be  join'd  by  the  birds. 
And  we']l  dance  to  the  tune  of  the  stream ! 


§  14.  Song.     Sir  John  Suckling 
Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Pr'ythee  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  .=* 

Pr'ythee  why  so  pale? 
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Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner? 

Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't  ? 

Pr'ythee  why  so  mute? 

Quit,  nult,  for  shame !  this  will  not  move. 

This  cannot  take  her  j 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her  j 

7'he  devil  take  her. 


§  15.  Song.  Humpjirey  Guhhiris  Courtship. 
A  COURTING  I  went  to  my  love. 

Who  is  sweeter  than  roses  in  May ; 
And  when  I  came  to  her,  by  Jove, 

The  devil  a  word  could  I  say. 
I  walk'd  with  her  into  the  garden, 

There  fully  intending  to  woo  her ; 
But  may  I  be  ne'er  worth  a  farthing. 

If  of  love  I  said  any  thing  to  her. 
I  clasp'd  her  hand  close  to  my  breast. 

While  my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather ; 
Yet  nothing  I  said,  I  protest. 

But — "  Madam,  'tis  very  fine  weather." 
To  an  arbor  I  did  her  attend. 

She  ask'd  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her  j 
I  crept  to  the  furthermost  end. 

For  I  was  afraid  to  come  nigh  her. 
I  ask'd  her  which  way  was  the  wind. 

For  I  thought  in  some  talk  we  must  enter ; 
**  Why,  Sir,  (she  answer'd,  and  grinn'd), 

Have  you  just  sent  your  wits  for  a  venture? 
Then  I  followed  her  into  her  house. 

There  I  vow'd  I  my  passion  would  try ; 
But  there  I  was  still  as  a  mouse  ; 

O  what  a  dull  booby  was  I ! 


§  16.  Song.    The  Despairing  Lover. 

Distracted  with  care. 
For  Phillis  the  fair. 
Since  nothing  could  move  her. 
Poor  Damon,  her  lover. 
Resolves  in  despair 
No  longer  to  languish. 
Nor  bear  so  much  anguish  ; 
But,  mad  with  his  love. 
To  a  precipice  goes. 
Where  a  leap  from  above 
AVould  soon  finish  his  woe?. 
When,  in  rage,  he  came  there. 
Beholding  how  steep 
The  sides  did  appear, 
Ajnd  the  bottom  how  deep ; 
His  torments  projecting, 
And  sadly  reflecting. 
That  a  lover  forsaken 
A  new  love  may  get; 
But  a  neck,  when  once  broken. 
Can  never  be  set : 
And  that  he  could  die 
Whenever  he  would ; 
But  that  he  could  live 
But  as  long  as  he  could  ; 


Walsh. 


How  grievous  soever 
The  torment  might  grow, 
He  scorij'd  to  endeavour 
To  finish  it  so. 
But  bold,  unconcern'd. 
At  thoughts  of  the  pain, 
He  calmly  return'd 
To  his  cottage  again. 


§  17.     Song. 
A  COBBLER  there  was,  and  he  liv' J  In  a  stall 
Which  sorv'd  him  for  parlour,  for  kitflieh,  and 

hall; 
No  coin  in  his  pocket,  no  care  in  his  pate. 
No  ambition  had  he,  nor  duns  at  his  gate.-  ■''■ 
Derry  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 
Contented  he  work'd,  and  he  thought  himself 

happy 
If  at  night  he  could  purchase  a  jug  of  brown 
nappy:  ^  _    . 

How  he'd  laugh  then,  and  whistle,  and  sing 

too,  most  sweet  1 
Say  i  ng,  J  ust  to  a  ha  ir  I  have  made  both  ends  meetl 

Derry  down,  down,  &:c. 
But  love,  the  disturber  of  high  and  of  low. 
That  shoots  at  the  peasant  as  w^ell  as  the  beau; 
He  shot  the  poor  cobbler  quite  thro'  the  heart}  / 

I  wish  he  had  hit  some  more  ignoble  part. 

Derr}'  down,  down,  &c. 

I I  was  from  a  cellar  this  archer  did  play. 
Where  a  buxom  young  damsel  continually  lay ; 
Her  eyes  shone  so  bright  when  she  rose  every 

day. 
That  she  shot  the  poor  cobbler  quite  ovei  t^ 
way. 
Derry  down,  down.  Sec. 

He  sung  her  love-songs  as  he  sat  at  his  work. 
But  she  was  as  hard  as  a  Jew  or  a  Turk : 
Whenever  he  spoke  she  would    flounce  and 

would  fleer, 
Which  put  the  poor  cobbler  quite  into  despair. 

Derry  down,  down,  8cc. 
He  took  up  his  awl  that  he  had  in  the  world. 
And  to  rliake  awav  with  himself  was  resolv'd  ; 
He  pierced  through  his  body  instead  of  the  sole. 
So  the  cobbler  he  died,  and  the  bell  it  did  toll. 

Derry  down,  down,  &c. 
And  now,  in  good  will,  I  advise,  as  a  friend. 
All  cobblers  takewarning  by  this  cobbler's  end  : 
Keep  your  hearts  out  of  love^  for  we  find,  by 

what's  past, 
That  love  bringi  us  all  to  an  end  at  the  last. 

Derry  down,  down,  down,  derry  down- 


§  13.     Song.     Moore. 
When  Damon  languish'd  at  my  feet. 

And  I  believ'd  him  true. 
The  moments  of  delight' how  sweet! 

But  oh  !  how  swift  they  flew  1 
The  sunny  hill,  the  flow'ry  vale. 

The  garden,  and  the  grove,    . 
Have  echo'd  to  his  ardent  Uile, 

And  vows  of  endless  love. 
3  N2 
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The  conquest  gain'd,  he  left  his  prize. 

He  left  her  to  complain ; 
To  Uilk  of  joy  with  weeping  eyes. 

And  measure  time  by  pain. 
Bwt  Heaven  will  take  the  mourner's  part. 

In  pity  to  despair ; 
And  ttie  last  sigh  that  rends  the  heart 

Shall  waft  the  spirit  there. 


i  19-     Song.     The  Lass  of  the  Hill. 

Miss  Mary  Jones. 

^N  the  brow  of  a  hill  a  young  shepherdess 

dwelt. 
Who  no  pangs  of  ambition  or  love  had  e'er  felt; 
For  a  few  sober  maxims  still  ran  in  her  head. 
That  'twas  better  to  earn  ere  she  ate  her  brown 

bread ; 
That  lev  rise   with  the  lark  was  conducive  to 

health, 
And  to  folks  in  a  cottage,   contentment  was 

wealth. 

Now  ymmg   Roger,  who  liv'd  in  the  valley 

below, 
Who  at  church  and  at  market  was  reckon'd  a 

beau. 
Had  many  times  tried  o'er  her  heart  to  prevail. 
And  would  rest  on  his  pitchfork  to  tell  her  his 

Wi,thhi&  winning  behaviour  he  melted  her  heart; 
JBut,  (juite  artless  herself,  she  suspected  no  art. 

He  had  sigh'd,  and  protested,  had  kneel'd  and 

implor'd. 
And  could  lie  with  the  grandeur  and  air  of  a 

lord  : 
Then  her  eyes  he  commended  in  language  well 

dress'd. 
And  enlarg'd  on  the  torments  that  troubled  his 

breast ; 
Till  his  sighs  and  his  tears  had  so  wrought  on 

her  mind, 
Tliat  in  downright  compassion  to  love  she  in- 

clin'd. 

But  as  soon  as  he  melted  the  ice  of  her  breast. 
All  the  flames  of  his  love  in  a  moment  decreas'd  ; 
And  at  noon  he  goes  flaunting  all  over  the  vale. 
Where  he  boasts  of  his  conquest  to  Susan  and 

Nell: 
Though  he  sees  her  but  seldom,  he's  always  in 

haste. 
And,  ifever  he  mentions  her,  makes  her  his  jest. 

All  the  day  she  goes  sighing,  and  hanging  her 

head. 
And  her  thoughts  are  so  pester'd,  she  scarce 

earns  her  bread  ; 
The  wlK)le  village  cries  shame,  when  a-milking 

she  goes. 
That  so  little  affection  is  shown  to  the  cows  : 
But  she  heeds  not  their  railing,  e'en  let  them 

rail  on. 
And  a  fig  for  the  cows  now  her  sweetheart  is 

gone. 


Now  beware,  ye  young  virgins  of  Britain's  gay 

isle, 
How  ye  yield  up  a  heart  to  a  look  or  a  smile : 
For  Cupid  "is  artful,  and  virgins  are  frail. 
And  you'll  find  a  false  Roger  in  ev.ery  vale. 
Who  to  court  you,  and  tempt  you,  will  try  all 

his  skill ; 
But    remember  The  Lass  on  the  brow  of  the 

Hill. 


§20.     Song.    Barton  Booth,  Esq. 
Sweet  are  the  charms  of  her  I  love. 

More  fragrant  than  the  damask  rose. 
Soft  as  the  down  of  turtle  dove. 

Gentle  as  air  when  Zephyr  blows. 
Refreshing  as  descending  rains 
To  sun-burnt  climes  and  thirsty  plains. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 

Or  **  as  the  dial  to  the  suw  ;" 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll. 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  the  moon  ! 
From  ev^ry  other  charmer  free. 
My  life  and  love  shall  follow  thee. 
The  lamb  the  flow'ry  thyme  devours. 

The  dam  the  tender  kid  pursues; 
Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bow'rs 

Of  verdant  spring,  her  note  rcnews^; 
All  follow  what  they  most  admire. 
As  I  pursue  my  soul's  desire. 
Nature  must  change  her  beauteous  face. 

And  vary  as  the  seasons  rise; 
As  winter  to  the  spring  gives  place. 

Summer  th'  approach  of  autumn  flies  j 
No  change  in  love  the  season's  bring. 
Love  only  knows  perpetual  spring. 
Devouring  time,  with  stealing  pace. 

Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  now ; 
And  marble  tow'rs,  and  gates  of  brass. 

In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low  : 
But  time  destroying  far  and  wide. 
Love  from  the  soul  can  ne'er  divide. 
Death  only  with  his  cruel  dart 

The  gentle  godhead  can  remove  ; 
And  drive  him  from  the  bleeding  heart. 

To  mingle  with  the  bless'd  above ; 
Where  known  to  all  his  kindred  train. 
He  finds  a  lasting  rest  from  pain. 
Love,  and  his  sister  fair,  the  Soul, 

Twin-born,  from  heaven  together  came ; 
Love  will  the  universe  control. 

When  dying  seasons  lose  their  name ; 
Divine  abodes  shall  own  his  pow'r. 

When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  more 


§21.     Song.     Parnell. 
My  days  have  been  so  wondrous  free, 

The'little  birds  that  fly 
With  careless  ease  from  tree  to  tree 

Were  but  as  bless'd  as  I. 
Ask  gliding  waters,  if  a  tear 

Of  mine  increas'd  their  stream? 
Or  ask  the  flying  gnlcs,  if  e'er 

I  lent  a  sigh  to  them  ? 
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But  now  my  former  days  retire. 
And  I'm  by  beauty  caught; 

The  tender  chains  ot  sweet  desire 
Are  fix'd  upon  my  thought. 

An  eager  hope  within  my  breast 
]3oes  every  doubt  controul ; 

And  lovely  I^ancy  stands  contest 
The  fav'rite  of  my  soul. 

Ye  nightingales,  ye  twisting  pines, 
Ye  swains  that  haunt  the  grove, 

Ye  gentle  echoes,  breezy  winds. 
Ye  close  retreats  of  ]o^■e ! 

With  all  of  nature,  all  of  art. 

Assist  the  dear  design ; 
O  teach  a  young,  unpractis'd  heart. 

To  make  her  ever  mine. 

The  very  thought  of  change  I  hate 

As  much  as  of  despair; 
Nor  ever  covet  to  be  great. 

Unless  it  be  for  her. 

'Tis  true,  the  passion  in  niy  mind 
Is  mix'd  with  soft  distress : 

Yet,  while  the  fair  I  love  is  kind, 
X  cannot  wish  it  less. 


§22.  Song.  Mmj  Eve;  or,  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 
Cunningham. 

The  silver  moon's  enamor'd  beam 

Steals  softly  through  the  night, 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  stream. 

And  kiss  reflected  light. 
To  beds  of  state  go,  balmy  sleep, 

('Tis  where  you've  seldom  been) 
May's  vigil  while  the  shepherds  keep 

With  Kate  of  Aberdeen, 

Upon  the  green  the  virgins  wait. 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay. 
Till  morn  unbar  her  golden  gate. 

And  give  the  promis'd  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare 

The  promis'd  May,  when  seen. 
Not  half  so  fragrant,  half  so  fair 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes. 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove; 
The  nestetl  birds  shall  raise  their  throats. 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love. 
And  see,  the  matin  lark  mistakes. 

He  quits  the  tufted  green : 
Fond  bird !  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen ! 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  level  mead. 

Where  midnight  Fairies  rove, 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead. 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love. 
For  see,  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh! 

She  claims  a  virgin  oueen ; 
And  hark,  the  happy  snephcrds  cry, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen ! 


§  23.     Song.     Sally  in  onr  Alley.     Carey. 

Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart, 

There's  none  like  jjrctty  Sully: 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There's  ne'er  a  lady  in  the  land. 

That's  half  so  sweet  as  Sally: 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets. 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'em : 
Her  mother  she  sells  laces  long, 

To  such  as  choose  to  buy  "-em : 
But  sure  sucli  folks  could  ne'er  beget 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally : 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  hearty 

And  she  Jives  in  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by  I  leave  my  work, 

I  love  her  so  sincerely ; 
My  master  comes,  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely; 
But  let  him  bang  his  bellyful  1, 

I'll  bear  it  all  for  Sally: 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week, 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day; 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday ; 
For  then  I'm  dress'd,  all  in  my  best. 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally: 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  carries  me  to  church. 

And  often  am  I  bjamed. 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

As  soon  as  text  is  named : 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon  time. 

And  slink  away  to  Sally: 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  Christmas  comes  about  again. 

Oh  I  then  1  shall  have  money; 
I'll  hoard  it  up,  and  box  and  all, 

I'll  give  it  to  my  honey. 
And  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pound, 

I'd  give  it  all  to  Sally : 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  and  Uie  neighbours  ali 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally; 
And  but  for  her,  I'd  better  be 

A  slave,'  and  row  a  galley. 
But,  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out, 

O  then  I'll  marry  Sally  : 
O  then  we'll  wed,  and  then  we'll  bed. 

But  not  in  our  alley. 


§  24.  Song.     The  true  Tar.    By  the  same. 


A  knave's  a  knave, 
Though  ne'er  so  brave, 
3N3 


Though 
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Though  diamonds  round  him  shine ; 

What  though  he's  great. 

Takes  mighty  state. 
And  thinks  himself  divine? 

His  ill-got  wealth 

Can't  give  him  health. 
Or  future  ills  prevent: 

An  honest  tar 

Is  richer  flir. 
If  he  enjoys  content. 

A  soul  sincere 

Scorns  fraud  or  fear. 
Within  itself  secure; 

For  vice  will  blast. 

But  virtue  last 
While  truth  and  time  endure. 

Blow  high,  blow  low. 

Frown  fate  or  foe. 
He  scorns  to  tack  about ; 

But  to  his  trust' 

Is  strictly  just, 
And  nobly  stems  it  out. 


§  25.  Song.      JoHNSOX. 

Not  the  soft  sighs  of  vernal  gales. 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowery  vales. 
The  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill, 
The  vocal  grove,  the  verdant  hill; 
Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  unite. 
Can  touch  my  bosom  with  delight. 

Not  all  the  gems  on  India's  shore. 

Not  all  Peru's  vmbounded  store  ; 

Not  all  the  povv'r,  nor  all  the  fame. 

That  heroes,  kings,  or  poets  claim; 

Nor  knowledge,  which  the  learn'd  appro;-^, 

To  form  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  nature's  charms  allure  my  eyes. 

And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame  I  prize; 

Fame,  wealth,  and  knowledge  I  obtain. 

Nor  seek  I  nature's  charms  in  vain ; 

In  lovely  Stella  all  combine. 

And,  lovely  Stella!  thou  art  mine. 


§25.     De'iia.    A  Pasioral.     Cunningham. 

The  gentle  swan,  with  graceful  pride. 

Her  glossy  i>lumage  laves, 
And,  sailing  down  the  silver  tide. 

Divides  the  whispering  waves : 
The  silver  tide,,  that  wandering  fl,ow3. 

Sweet  to  the  bird  must  be ! 
But  not  so  sweet,  blithe  Cupid  knows. 

As  Delia  is  to  me.  |         .        , 

A  parent-bird,  in  plaintive  mood. 

On  yonder  fruit-tree  sung, 
And  still  the  pendant  nest  she  view'd 

That  held  her  callow  young : 
Dear  to  the  mother's  fluttering  heart 

The  genial  brood  must  be; 
But  not  so  dear,  the  thoiisandth  part^ 

As  Delia  ia  to  me. 


The  roses  that  my  brow  surround 

Were  natives  of  the  dale ; 
Scarce  pluck'd,  and  in  a  garland  bound. 

Before  th«ir  sweets  grew  pale! 
My  vital  bloom  would  thus  be  froze. 

If  lucklcs»torn  from  thee  ; 
For  what  the  root  is  to  the  rose. 

My  Delia  is  to  me. 

Two  doves  I  found,  like  new-fall'n  snow. 

So  white  the  beauteous  pair; 
The  birds  on  Delia  I'll  bestow. 

They're,  like  her  bosom,  fair  ! 
When,  in  their  chaste  connubial  love, 

My  secret  wish  she'll  see; 
Such  mutual  bliss  as  turtles  prove 

May  Delia  share  with  me. 


§27.     Song.     Akenside. 
The  shape  alone  let  others  prize. 

The  features  of  the  fair; 
I  look  for  spirit  in  her  eyes. 

And  meaning  in  her  air. 

A  damask  cheek,  and  iv'ry  ai-m, 

Shall  ne'er  my  wishes  win: 
Give  me  an  anirnated  form. 

That  speaks  a  mind  within : 

A  face  where  awful  honor  shines. 
Where  sense  and  sweetness  move. 

And  angel  innocence  refines 
The  tenderness  of  love. 

These  are  the  soul  of  beauty's  frame. 

Without  whose  vital  aid 
Unfinish'd  all  her  features  seem. 

And  all  her  roses  dead.         * 

But,  ah !  where  both  their  charms  unite, 

liow  perfect  is  the  view. 
With  ev  ry  image  of  delight. 

With  graces  ever  new  ! 

Of  pow'r  to  charm  the  greatest  wofr,' 

'i'he  wildest  rage  control ; 
Ditiusing  mildness  o'er  the  brow. 

And  rapture  through  the  soul. 

Their  pow'r  but  faintly  to  express 

All  languao;e  must  despair; 
But  go,  behold  Arpasia's  face. 

And  read  it  perfect  there. 


§  28.     Song.     On  Young  Orlinda. 

When  innocence  and  beauty  meet. 
To  add  to  lovely  female  grace. 

Ah,  how  beyond  expression  sweet 
Is  every  feature  of  the  face ! 

Bv  virtue  ripen'd  from  the  bud. 
The  flow  r  angelic  odours  breeds  : 

The  fragfant  charm  of  being  good 

Makes  gaudy  \  ice  to  suiell  like  weeds. 

O  sacred  Virtue!  tune  my  voice 
With  thy  inspiring  harmony; 

Then  I  shall  sing  of  rapt' rous  joys, 
Which  fill  my  soul  with  love'cf  thee; 
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To  lasting  brightness  be  refin'd, 
,    When  this  vain  shadow  flies  away  j 
Th'  eternal  beauties  of  the  mind 
Will  last  when  all  things  else  decay. 


§  2Q.  Song.     From  the  Lapland  Tongue. 

Steele. 

Thou  rising  sun,  whose  gladsome  ray 
Invites  my  fair  to  rural  play. 
Dispel  the  mist,  and  clear  the  skies. 
And  bring  my  Orra  to  my  eyes. 
O  were  I  sure  my  dear  to  view, 
Td  climb  that  pine-tree's  topmost  bough. 
Aloft  in  air  that  quiv'ring  plays. 


My  .Orra  Moor,  where  art  thou  laid  ? 
What  wood  conceals  my  sleeping  maid? 
-Fast  by  the  roots,  enrag'd,  I'd  tear 
The  trees  that  hide  my  promis'd  fair. 

O  could  1  ride  on  clouds  and  skies. 
Or  on  the  raven's  pinions  rise ! 
Ye  storks,  ye  swans,  a  moment  sta\'. 
And  waft  a  lover  on  his  way  ! 

My  bliss  too  long  my  bride  denies : 
Apace  the  wasting  summer  flies : 
Nor  yet  the  wintry  blasts  I  fear. 
Nor  storms  or  night  shall  keep  me  here. 
What  may  for  strength  with  steel  compare? 
O,  Love  has  fetters  stronger  far ! 
By  bolts  of  steel  are  limbs  confin'd. 
But  cruel  Love  enchains  the  mind. 

No  longer  then  perplex  thy  breast ; 
When  thoughts  torment,  the  first  are  best ; 
'Tis  mad  to  go,  'tis  death  to  stay : 
Away  to  Orra,  haste  away ! 


§  30.  Song.      The  Midsummer  Wish. 

Croxall. 

Waft  me,  some  soft  and  cooling  breeze. 
To  Windsor's  shady,  kind  retreat; 

Where  sylvan  scenes,  wide  spreading  trees. 
Repel  the  dog-star's  raging  heat: 

Where  tufted  grass,  and  mossy  beds. 

Afford  a  rural,  calm  repose; 
Where  Avoodbines  hang  their  dewy  heads. 

And  fragrant  sweets  around  disclose. 

Old  oozy  Thames,  that  flows  fast  by. 

Along  the  smiling  valley  plays. 
His  glassy  surfice  cheers  the  eye. 

And  through  the  flow'ry  meadow  sti^ys. 

His  fertile  banks  with  herbage  .green. 
His  vales  with  golden  plenty  swell ; 

Where'er  his  purer  streams  are  seen, 
The  gods  of  health  and  pleasure  dwell. 

Let  me  thy  clear,  thy  yielding  wave 
With  naked  arm  once  more  divide  ; 

In  thee  my  glowing  bosom  lave, 
And  stem  thy  gently-rolling  tide. 


Lay  me,  with  damask  roses  crown'd. 
Beneath  some  osier's  dusky  shade: 

Where  water-lilies  deck  the  ground, 

Whore  bubbling  springs  refresh  the  glade 

§31.     Song.     Miss  Whateley. 

Come,  dear  Pastora,  come  away! 

And  hail  the  cheerful  spring': 
Now  fragrant  blossoms  crown  the  May, 

And  woods  with  love-notes  ring: 
No^v  Phoebus  to  the  west  descends. 

And  sheds  a  fainter  ray; 
And,  as  our  rural  labor  ends, 

We  bless  the  closing  day. 
In  yf)nder  artless  maple  bow'r 

With  blooming  woodbines  twin'd. 
Let  us  enjoy  the  evening  hour. 

On  earth's  soft  lap  reclln'd: 
Or  where  yon  poplar's  verdant  boughs 

The  crystal  current  shade  ; 
O  deign,  fair  nymph,  to  hear  the  vows 

My  faithful  heart  has  made. 
Within  this  breast  no  soft  deceit. 

No  artful  flatt'ry  bides : 
But  truth,  scarce  knovvn  among  the  great. 

O'er  ev'ry  thought  presides : 
On  pride's  false  glare  1  look  with  scorn. 

And  all  its  glittering  train ; 
Be  mine  the  pleasures  which  adorn 

This  ever-peaceful  plain. 
Come  then,  my  Aiir,  and  with  thy  love 

Each  rising  care  subdue; 
Thy  presence  can  each  grief  remove, 

And  ev'rv  joy  renew. 
The  lily  fades,  the  rose  grows  faint. 

Their  transient  bloom  is  vain  ; 
But  lasting  truth  and  virtue  paint 

Pastora  of  the  plain. 


§  32.     Song. 

Come,  dear  Amanda,  quit  the  town. 

And  to  the  rural  hamlets  fly; 
Behold,  the  wintry  storms  are  gone, 

A  gentle  radiance  glads  the  sky. 
The  birds  awake,  the. flowers  appear. 

Earth  spreads  a  verdant  couch  for  thee; 
'Tis  joy  and  music  all  we  hear! 

'I'is  love  and  beauty  all  we  see! 

Come,  let  us  mark  the  gradual  spring. 

How  peep  the  buds,  the  blossom  blows. 
Till  Philomel  begins  to  sing, 

And  perfect  May  to  spread  the  rose. 
Let  us  secure  the  short  delight. 

And  wisely  crop  the  bkwuiing'day  ; 
For  soon,  too  soon,  it  will  be  night; 

Arise,  my  love,  and  come  away. 


§  33.     Song.     From  the  Lapland  Tongue. 

Steel. 
Haste,  my  rein-deer,  and  let  us  nimbly  go 
Our  am'rous  journey    through    this   dreary 
waste: 
Haste,  my  rein-deer !  still,  still  thou  art  too  slow  I 
Impetuous  love  demands  the  lightiiing's  haste. 
3  N  4  Around 
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Around  ns  far  the  rushy  moors  are  spread  : 
Soon  will  the  sun  withdraw  his  cheerful  rayj 

Darkling  and  tir'd  we  shall  the  marshes  tread. 
No  lay  unsung  lo  cheat  the  tedious  way. 

The  wat'ry  length  of  these  unjoyous  moors 
Does  all  the  How'ry  meadows  pride  excel  j 

Through  these  I  fly  to  her  my  soul  adores ; 
Ye  flow'ry  meadows,  empty  pride,  farewell ! 

Each  moment  from  the  charmer  I'm  confin'd. 
My  breast  is  tortur'd  with  impatient  fires ; 

Fly,  my  rein-deer,  fly  swifter  than  the  windl 
Thy  tardy  feet  wing  with  my  fierce  desires. 

Our  pleasing  toil  will  then  be  soon  o'erpaid. 
And  thou,  in  wonder  lost,  shalt  view  my  fair. 

Admire  each  feature  of  the  lovely  maid. 

Her  artless  charms,her  bloom,ner  sprightly  air. 


§  34.     Song.     Arms  Vale. 

Earl  of  Middlesex.* 

"V\*HEN  here,  Lucinda,  first  we  came. 
Where  Arno  rolls  his  silver  stream. 
How  blithe  the  nymphs,  the  swains  how  gay ! 
Content  inspir'd  each  rural  lay. 
The  birds  in  livelier  concert  sung, 
The  grapes  in  thicker  clusters  hung; 
AH  look'd  as  joy  could  never  fail 
Among  the  sweets  of  Arno's  vale. 

But  since  the  good  Palemon  died. 
The  chief  of  shepherds,  and  their  pride, 
Isow  A  J  no's  sons  must  all  give  place 
To  noil  hern  men,  an  iron  race. 
The  lasle  of  pleasure  now  is  o'er; 
Thy  notes,  Lucinda,  please  no  more ; 
The  nuises  droop,  the  Goths  prevail! 
Adieu,  ihe  sweets  of  Arno's  vale! 


A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning: 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


§36. 


Song. 
herd. 


The  NympKs  Reply  to  the  Shep- 
SiR  W.  Raleigh. 


I F  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  slicpherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold. 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb; 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flow'rs  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reck'ning  yields ; 
A  honey  ton^ie,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses. 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs. 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 
Had  joy  no  date,  nor  age  no  need  ; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 


35.  Song.     The  passionate   Shepherd  to  his 
Love.  Marlow. 

Come  live  vvith  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  or  hills  and  fields. 
And  all  the  steepy  mountain  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks. 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle: 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

*  Charles  Sackvjlle,  afterwards  Duke  of  Dorset.     It  was  written  at  Florence  in  l/f3'7,';Oft.-A*  dfat^i/faf  ^ohn 
Gaston,  the  l:iie  Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  house  of  Medici;  and  addressed  to  Kignora  M\i5co*ita,  «  singer,  a  fw'orite 

of  the  ;uithoi's.  '  ........... 

'May 


§  37.     Song.     Summer. 

Thomas  B.rerewood,  Esg. 

Where  the  light  cannot  pierce,  in  a  grove  of 
tall  trees. 
With  my  fair  one  as  blooming  as  May, 
Undisturb'd  by  all  sound  but  the  sighs  of  the 
breeze. 
Let  me  pass  the  hot  noon  of  the  day. 

When  the  sun,  less  intense,  to  the  westward  in- 
clines. 

For  the  meadows  the  groves  we'll  forsake. 
And  see  the  rays  dance,  as  inverted  he  shines. 

On  the  face  of  some  river  or  lake : 

Where  my  fairest  and  I,  on  its  verge  as  we  pass 

(For  'tis  she  that  must  still  be  my  theme). 
Our  shadows  may  view  on  the  watery  glass,  _ 
Wliile  the  fish  are  at  play  in  the  stream. 
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May  the  herds  cease  to  low,  and  the  lambkins 
to  bleat. 

When  she  sings  me  some  amorous  strain ; 
All  be  silent  and  hush'd,  unless  Echo  repeat 

The  kind  words  and  sweet  sounds  back  again ! 

And  when  we  return  to  our  cottage  at  night. 
Hand-in-hand  as  we  sauntering  stray. 

Let  the  moon's  silver  beams  through  the  leaves 
give  us  light. 
Just  direct  us,  and  chequer  our  way. 

Let  the  nightingale  warble  its  notes  in  our  walk. 
As  thus  gently  and  slowly  we  move ; 

And  let  no  single  thought  beexpress'd  in  our  talk. 
But  of  friendship  improv'd  into  love. 

Thus  enchanted  each  day  with  these  rural  de- 
lights. 

And  secure  from  ambition's  alarms. 
Soft  love  and  repOse  shall  divide  all  oar  nights. 

And  each  morning  shall  rise  with  new  charms. 


§  38.     Song.       Moore. 

How  bless'd  has  my  time  been,  what  joys 
have  I  known. 
Since  wedlock's  soft  bondage  made  Jesse  my  c  wn ! 
So  joyful  my  heart  is,  so  easy  my  chain, 
That  freedom  is  tasteless,  and  roving  a  pain. 

Through  walks  grown  with  woodbines  as  often 

we  stray, 
Around  us  our  boys  and  ^irls  frolic  and  play : 
How  pleasing  their  sport  is,  the  wanton  ones  see. 
And  borrow  their  looks  from  my  Jesse  and  me. 

To  try  her  sweet  temper,  sometimes  am  I  seen 

In  revels  all  day  with  the  nymphs  of  the  green; 

Though  painful  my  absence,  my  doubts  she  be- 
guiles, 

And  meets  me  at  night  with  compliance  and 
smiles. 

What  though  on  her  checks  the  rose  loses  its  hue. 
Her  wit  and  good-humour  bloom  all  the  year 

through ; 
Time  still,  as  he  flies,  adds  increase  to  her  truth, 
^  And  gives  to  her  mind  what  he  steals  from  her 
youth. 

Ye  shepherds  so  gay,  who  make  love  to  ensnare. 
And  cheat  with  false  vows  the  too-credulous  fair. 
In  search  of  true  pleasure  how  vainly  you  roam  ! 
To  hold  it  for  life,  you  must  find  u  at  home. 


§  39.       A  S07lg.        FiTZG.ERALD. 

The  charms  which  blooming  beauty  shows 

From  faces  heavenly  foir. 
We  to  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

With  semblance  apt,  compare. 

With  semblance  apt ;  for,  ah !  how  soon. 

How  soon  they  all  decay ! 
The  lily  droops,  the  rose  is  gone. 

And  beauty  fades  away. 

But  when  bright  virtue  shines  confess'd. 

With  sweet  discretion  join'd ; 
When  mildness  calms  the  peaceful  breast. 

And  wisdom  guides  the  mind  ; 


When  charms  like  these,  dear  maid,  conspire 

Thy  person  to  approve. 
They  kindle  generous  chaste  desire. 

And  everlasting  love. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  time  or  fate 

These  graces  shall  endure; 
Still,  like  the  passion  they  create. 

Eternal,  constant,  pure. 


§  40,     So?ig. 
Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly. 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I : 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Coiddst  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up. 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may. 
Life  is  short,  and  wears  away. 
Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine. 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline : 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  more. 
Though  repeated  to  threescore ; 
Threescore  summers,  when  they're  gone. 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one. 


§  41.     Song. 

Had  Neptune,  when  first  he  took  charge  of 

the  sea. 
Been  as  wise,  or  at  least  been  as  merry,  as  we. 
He'd  have  thought  better  on't,  and  instead  of  his 

brine 
Would  have  fiU'd  the  vast  ocean  with  generous 

wine. 

What  trafficking  then  would  have  been  on  the 

main 
For  the  sake  of  good  liquor  as  well  as  for  gain ! 
No  fear  then  of  tempests,  or  danger  of  sinking; 
The  fishes  ne'er  drown  that  are  alwaysa-drinking. 
The  hot  thirsty  sun  then  would  drive  with  more 

haste. 
Secure  in  the  evening  of  such  a  repast; 
And  when  he'd  got  tij)sy  would  have  taken  his  nap 
With  double  the  pleasure  in  Thetis's  lap. 

By  the  force  of  his  rays,  and  thus  heated  with 

wine. 
Consider  how  gloriously  Phoebus  would  shine; 
What  vast  exhalations  he'd  draw  up  on  high. 
To  relieve  the  poor  earth  as  it  wanted  supply. 

How  happy  us  mortals,  when  bless'd  with  such 

rain. 
To  fill  all  our  vessels,  and  fill  them  again ! 
Nay  even  the  beggar,  that  has  ne'er  a  dish. 
Might  jump  into  the  river,  and  drink  like  a  fish. 

What  mirth  and  contentment  on  ev'ry  one's 

bVow, 
Hob  as  great  as  a  prince  dancing  aftw  the  plough! 
The  birds  in  the  air,  as  they  play  oh  the  wing. 
Although  they  but  sip,  would  eternally  sing. 
Thestars,  who,  I  think,  don'ttodrinkin^incline, 
Would  frisk  and  rejoice  at  the  fume  of  the  wine^ 
And,   merrily  twinkling,   would  soon  let  lis 

know 
That  they  wereaj  happy  as  mortals  below. 
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Had  this  been  the  case,  thenwhathad  ween  joy'd. 
Our  spirits  still  rising,  our  fancy  ne'er  cloy'd;^ 
A  pox  then  on  Neptune,  when  'twas  in  his  pow'r. 
To  slip,  like  a  fool,  such  a  fortunate  hour ! 


§  42.     A  Song.    Shenstone. 

Adieu,  ye  jovial  youths,  who  join 
To  plunge  old  Careifi  floods  of  wine  j 
And,  as  your  dazzled  eye-balls  roll. 
Discern  "him  struggling  in  the  bowl! 

Kot  yet  is  hope  so  wholly  flown, 
Not  yet  is  tb.ought  so  tedious  grown. 
But  limpid  streams  and  shady  tree 
Retain  as  yet  some  sweets  for  me. 
And  see,  through  yonder  silent  grove. 
See  yoncler  does  ray  Daphne  rove  : 
With  pride  her  footsteps  I  pursue. 
And  bid  your  frantic  joys  adieu. 
The  sole  confusion  I  admire. 
Is  that  my  Daphne's  eyes  inspire : 
1  scorn  the  madness  you  approve. 
And  value  reason  next  to  love. 


§  43.     Song. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is  ; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find. 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss. 

That  God  or  nature  hath  assign'd : 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  wottld  have, 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 
Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay  ; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suifice : 
I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway  ; 

Look  what  1  lack  my  mind  supplies. 
Lo!  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 
Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 

I  see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft. 

And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fall: 
1  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all: 
These  get  with  toil,  and  keep  with  f^ar : 
Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  bear. 
No  princely  |>omp;  nor  wealthy  store. 

No  force  to  win  a  victory. 
No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  siiapc  to  win  a  lover's  eye  : 
To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thrall. 
For  why  ?  my  mind  despiseth  all. 
Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  they  crave; 

I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more  : 
Tliey  are  but  poor,  though  much  they  have  j 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store : 
;  They  poor,  I  rich ;  they  beg,  I  give; 
They  lack,  1  lend ;  they  pine,  I  live'. 
1  laugh  not  at  another  s  loss, 

1  grudge  not  at  another's  gain  ; 
Ko  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  toss: 

I  brook  'that  is  another's  bane. 
1  fear  rjo  foe,  nor  fawn  no  friend; 
1  lou'ttie  not  life,  nor  dread  Alitie  end. 


My  wealth  is  health,  and  pferfecl  ease: 
My  conscience  clear  my  chief  defeilce : 

I  neiver  seek  by  bribes  to  please. 
Nor  by  desert  tp  give  offence : 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die; 

Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  1 1 

I  take  no  joy  in  earthly  bliss; 

I  weigh  not  Croesus*  wealth  a  straw  ? 
For  care,  1  know  not  what  it  is; 

I  fear  not  Fortune's  fatal  law. 
My  mind  is  such  as  may  not  move 
For  beauty  bright,  or  force  of  love. 
I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will ; 

I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more ; 
I  like  the  plain,  I  climb  no  hill; 

In  greatest  storms  i  sit  on  shore. 
And  laugh  at  them  that  toil  in  vain 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  again. 

I  kiss  not  where  I  wish  to  kill ; 

I  feign  not  love  where  most  I  hate; 
I  break  no  sleep  to  win  my  will; 

I  wait  not  at  the  mighty's  gate; 
I  scorn  no  poor,  1  feaj  no  rich ; 
I  feel  no  want,  nor  have  too  much. 

The  court,  ne  cart,  I  like  ne  loath : 
Extremes  are  counted  worst  of  all; 

The  golden  mean  betwixt  them  both 
Doth  surest  sit,  and  fears  no  fall ; 

This  is  my  choice ;  for  why?  I  find 

No  wealtn  is  like  a  quiet  mind. 


§  44.    Song.    Countess  o/'Winchelsba. 

WouLD  we  attain  the  happier  state 

That  is  design'd  us  here; 
No  joy  a  rapture  must  create. 

No  grief  beget  despair: 

No  injury  fierce  anger  raise. 

No  honor  tempt  to  pride : 
No  vain  desires  of  empty  praise 

Must  in  the  soul  abide  : 

No  charms  of  youth  or  beauty  mme 

The  constant,  settled  breast : 
Who  leaves  a  passage  free  to  love 

Shall  let  in  all  the  rest. 

In  such  a  heart  soft  peace  will  live, 

Where  none  of  th^e  abound ; 
The  great  blessing  Heaven  does  give. 

Or  can  on  earth  be  found. 


§  45.     Song.    Bedin6field. 
To  hug  yourself  in  perfect  ease. 
What  would  you  wish  for  more  than  these  ? 
A  healthy,  clean,  paternal  seat. 
Well  shaded  from  the  summer's  heat. 

A  little  parlour-stove,  to  hold 
A  constant  fire  from  winter  s  cold. 
Where  you  may  sit  and  think,  and  sing. 
Far  off  from  court,  God  bless  the  king. 

Safe  from  the  harpies  of  the  lavtr. 
From  party-rage,  and  great  man's  paw ; 
Have  choice  few  friends  of  your  own  taste; 
A  wife  agreeable  and  chaste : 


An 
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An  open,  but  yet  cautious  mind. 
Where  guilty  cares  no  entrance  find  5 
Nor  miser's  Fears,  nor  emjs  spite. 
To  break  the  sabbath  of  the  night. 

Plain  equipage,  and  temp' rate  meals. 
Few  tailors',  and  no  doctors'  bills ; 
Content  to  take,  as  Heaven  shall  please, 
A  longer  or  a  shorter  lease. 


§46.  Sotig.    Miss  PiLKiNGTON. 
I  ENVY  not  the  proud  their  wealth. 

Their  equipage  and  state  : 
Give  me  but  innocence  and  health, 

I  ask  not  to  be  great. 

I  in  this  sweet  retirement  find 

A  joy  imknown  to  kings. 
For  sceptres  to  a  virtuous  mind 

Seem  vain  and  empty  things. 

Great  Cincinnatus  at  hi»  |)lough 

With  brighter  lustre  shone, 
Tlian  guilty^'Caesar  e'er  could  show, 
•  Thoughtseated  on  a  throne. 

Tumultuous  joys  and  restless  nights 

Ambition  ever  knows, 
A  stranger  to  the  calm  delights 

Of  study  and  repose. 

Then  free  from  envy,  care,  and  strife. 
Keep  me,  ye  pow'rs  divine ! 

And,  plcas'd  when  ye  demand  my  life. 
May  I  that  life  resign! 


§47.  Song. 


The  Character  of  a  happy  Life. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton. 


How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught. 
That  serveth  not  another's  will; 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought. 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  j 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are. 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepar'd  for  death : 

Untied  unto  the  world  by  care 
Of  public  fame,  or  private  breath ! 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
Nor  vice  hath  ever  understood ; 

How  deepest  wounds  are  giv'n  by  praise,  • 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good ! 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumors  freed, 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat  j 

Whose  state  caii  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressofs  great ! 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend  ; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend  I 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  hands. 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall . 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands. 
And  having  nothing,  yet  liath  all. 


§48.      Song.     HiLDEBRAND  JACpB,  Jii'y. 

I  ENVY  not  the  mighty  great. 
Those  pow'rful  rulers  of  the  state. 
Who  settle  nations  as  they  please. 
And  govern  dX  th'  expense  of  ease. 

Far  happier  the  shepherd  swain. 
Who  daily  drudges  on  the  plain, 
And  nightly  in  some  hijmble  shed 
On  rushy  pillows  lays  his  head. 

No  curst  audition  breaks  his  rest. 
No  factious  wars  divide  his  breast; 
His  flocks,  his  ]npe,  and  artless  fair. 
Are  all  his  hope,  and  all  his  care. 


§  49.     Song. 

No  glory  I  covet,  no  riches  1  want. 

Ambition  is  nothing  to  me ; 
The  one  thing  I  beg  of  kind  Heaven  to  grant. 

Is  a  mind  independent  and  free. 

With  passions  unrufHed,  untainted  with  pride. 

By  reason  my  life  let  me  square ; 
The  wants  of  my  nature  are  cheaply  supplied. 

And  the  rest  are  but  folly  and  care. 

The  blessings  which  Providence  freely  has  lent, 

I'll  justly  and  gratefully  prize; 
Whilst  sweet  meditation,  and  cheerful  content. 

Shall  make  me  both  healthful  and  wise. 

In  the  pleasures  the  great  man's  possessions  dis- 
play, 

Unenvied  I'll  challenge  my  part; 
For  ev'rv  fair  object  my  eyes  can  survey 

Contributes  to  gladden  my  heart. 

How  vainly,  through  infinite  trouble  and  strife. 

The  many  their  labors  employ  I 
Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  life 

Is  what  all,  if  they  please,  may  enjoy. 


§  50.  Song.     Dr.  Darlton*. 
Nor  on  beds  of  fading  flow'rs. 

Shedding  soon  their  gaudy  pride. 
Nor  with  swains  in  svren  bovv'rs. 

Will  true  pleasure  long  reside. 

On  awful  virtue's  hill  sublime 
Flnthroned  sits  th'  immortal  fair ; 

Who  wins  her  height  must  patient  climb ; 
The  steps  are  peril,  toil,  and  care. 

So  from  the  first,  did  Jove  ordain 
Eternal  bliss  for  irausient  pain. 


§51.  Song. 


A  Moral  Thought. 
Dr.  Hawkes worth. 


Through  groves  sequester'd,  dark,  and  still. 

Low  vales,  and  mossy  cells  among. 
In  silent  paths  the  careless  rill 

With  languid  murniurs  steals  along. 
A  while  it  play§  with  circling  sweep. 

And  ling'ring  leaves  its  native  plain; 
Then  pours  impetuous  down  the  steep. 

Ana  mingles  with  the  boundless  main. 


In  the  Masqjie  of  Comus,    It  seems  to  be  imiui<«dfrOnni  st  pJMsage  in  tb*  1 7tH  boot  af  T«'so*t  Jcruualcm. 

O  let 
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O  let  my  years  thus  devious  glide 

Through  silent  scenes  obscurely  calm ; 

Nor  wealth  nor  strife  pollute  the  tide, 
Nur  honor's  sanguinary  palm. 

When  labor  tires,  and  pleasure  palls. 
Still  let  thi  stream  untroubled  be. 

As  down  the  steep  of  age  it  falls. 
And  mingles  with  eternity. 
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§  52.    Song. 

From  the  court  to  the  cottage  convey  me  away. 
For  I'm  weary  of  grandeur,  and  what  they  call 

gay  J 
Where  pride  without  measure. 
And  pomp  without  pleasure, 
Make  life  in  a  circle  of  hurry  decay. 

Far  remote  and  retir'd  from  the  noise  of  the  town, 
I'll  exchange  my  brocade  for  a  plain  russet  gown : 

My  friends  shall  be  few. 

But  well  chosen  and  true. 
And  sweet  recreation  our  evening  shall  crown. 

With  a  rural  repast,  a  rich  banquet  for  me, 
On  a  mossy  green  turf,  near  some  shady  old  tree. 

The  river's  clear  brink 

Shall  aftbrd  me  my  drink. 
And  temp' ranee  my  friendly  physician  shall  be. 

Ever  calm  and  serene,  with  contentment  still 

blest. 
Not  too  giddy  with  joy,  or  with  sorrow  deprest, 

I'll  neither  invoke. 

Or  repine  at  death's  stroke. 
But  retire  from  the  world  as  1  would  to  my  rest. 


§53.  Song. 


The  Blind  Boy. 

COLLEY  ClBBER*. 


0  SAY  what  is  that  thing  call'd  light. 
Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy? 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight  ? 
O  tell  your  poor  blind  boy ! 

You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  sec. 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright; 

1  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make. 
Whene'er  1  sleep  or  play; 

And  could  I  ever  keep  awake. 
With  me 'twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  1  often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 
My  cheer  of  mind  destroy : 

Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king. 
Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 


§  54.    Song.    Robert  DoDSLEvf . 

How  happy  a  state  does  the  miller  possess. 
Who  would  be  no  greater,  nor  fears  to  be  less ! 
On  his  mill  and  himself  he  depends  for  support. 
Which  is  better  than  servilely  cringing  at  court. 

What  though  he  all  dusty  and  whiten'd  does  go. 
The  more  he's  be-powder'd,  the  more  like  abeau : 
A  clown  in  his  dress  may  be  honester  far 
Than  a  courtier  who  struts  in  his  garter  and  star. 

Though  his  hands  are  so  daub'd  they're  not  fit 

to  be  seen. 
The  hands  of  his  betters  are  not  very  clean  : 
A  palm  more  polite  may  as  dirtily  deal ; 
Gold,  in  handling,  will  stick  to  the  fingers  like 

meal. 

What  if,  when  a  pudding  for  dinner  he  lacks. 
He  cribs  without  scruple  from  other  men's  sacks  ; 
In  this  of  right  noble  example  he  brags, 
Who  borrow  as  freely  from  other  men's  bags. 

Or  should  he  endeavour  to  heap  an  estate. 
In  this  he  would  mimic  the  tools  of  the  state; 
Whose  aim  is  alone  their  own  coffers  to  fill, 
As  all  his  concern's  to  bring  grist  to  his  mill. 

He  eats  when  he's  hungry,  he  drinks  when  he's 

dry, 
And  down,  when  he's  weary,  contented  does  lie  j 
Then  rises  up  cheerful  to  work  and  to  sing: 
If  so  happy,  a  miller,  then  who'd  be  a  king? 


§  dry.  Song.  The  Old  Mans  Wish.  Dr.  Pope. 

If  I  live  to  grow  old,  for  I  find  I  go  down. 
Let  this  be  my  fate  : — In  a  country  town 
May  I  have  a  warm  house,  with  a  stone  at  the  gate. 
And  a  cleanly  young  girl  to  rub  my  bald  pate! 
May  I  govern  my  passion  with  an  absolute 

sway. 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  my  strength 

wears  away. 
Without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle  decay ! 

Near  a  shady  grove,  and  a  murmuring  brook. 
With  the  ocean  at  distance,  whereon  I  may  look ; 
With  a  spacious  plain,  without  hedge  or  stile. 
And  an  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile. 
May  I  govern,  &c, 

With  Horace,  and  Petrarch,  and  two  or  three 

more 
Of  the  best  wits  that  reign'd  in  the  ages  before ; 
With  roast  mutton,  rather  than  ven'son  or  teal. 
And  clean,  though  coarse,  linen  at  ev'ry  meal. 
May  I  govern,  &c. 

With  a  pudding  on  Sundays,  with  stout  hum* 

ming  liquor. 
And  remnants  of  Latin  to  welcome  tlie  vicar  j 
W^ith  Monte  Fiascone,  or  Burgundy  wine. 
To  drink  the  king's  health  as  oft  as  I  dine. 
May  I  govern,  &c. 


*  Written  for,  and  set  by,  tlie  late  celebrated  Mr.  Stanley,  organist  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom. 
■fin  the^ent^p^'ni^nit  ©f  the  Miller  of  MansStsld. 
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With  a  courage  undaunted  may  I  face  my  last 

day; 
And,  when  I  am  dead,  may  the  better  sort  say, 
In  the  morning  wiien  sober,  in  the  evening 

when  mellow, 
He's  gone,  and  [has]  left  not  behind  him  his 

fellow : 

For  he  govern'd  his  passion  with  an  absolute 

sway. 
And  grew  wiser  and  better  as  his  strength  wore 

away, 
Without  gout  or  stone  by  a  gentle  decay. 


§  56.     Song.     Times  Alteration. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new, 

'Tis  since  two  hundred  year. 
No  malice  then  we  knew. 

But  all  things  plenty  were  j 
All  friendship  now  decays 

(Believe  me  this  is  true). 
Which  was  not  in  those  days 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

The  nobles  of  our  land 

Were  much  delighted  then 
To  have  at  their  command 

A  crew  of  lusty  men. 
Which  by  their  coats  were  known 

Of  tawney,  red,  or  blue. 
With  crests  on  their  sleeves  shown. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Now  pride  hath  banish'd  all. 

Unto  our  land's  reproach. 
When  he  whose  means  are  small 

Maintains  both  horse  and  coach ; 
Instead  of  a  hundred  men. 

The  coach  allows  but  two ; 
This  was  not  thought  on  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Good  hespitality 

Was  cherish'cl  then  of  many ; 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die, 

And  are  not  help'd  by  any  : 
For  charity  waxeth  cold. 

And  love  is  found  in  few  j 
This  was  not  in  time  of  old. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Where'er  you  travell'd  then. 

You  might  meet  on  the  way 
Brave  knights  and  gentlemen, 

Clad  in  their  country  grey. 
That  courteous  would  appear. 

And  kindly  welcome  you: 
No  puritans  then  were. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Our  ladies,  in  those  days, 

In  civil  habit  went; 
Broad-cloth  was  then  worth  praise. 

And  gave  the  best  content : 


French  feshions  then  were  scorn'd. 
Fond  fangles  then  none  knew. 

Then  modesty  women  adorn'd. 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

A  man  might  then  behold 

At  Christmas,  in  each  hall. 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold. 

And  meat  for  great  and  small : 
The  neighbours  were  friendly  bidden. 

And  ail  had  welcome  true. 
The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Blackjacks  to  ev'ry  man 

Were  fill'd  with  wine  and  beer. 
No  pewter  pot,  nor  can. 

In  those  days  did  appear : 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  house 

Was  counted  a  seemly  show; 
We  wanted  no  brawn  or  souse, 

WheA  this  old  cap  was  new. 

We  took  not  such  delight 

In  cups  of  silver  fine : 
None  under  degree  of  a  knight 

In  plate  drank  beer  or  wine : 
Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  of  plate  for  a  show. 
Which  was  a  rare  thing  then 

When  this  old  cap  was  nev/. 

Then  biib'ry  was  unborn. 

No  simony  men  did  use; 
Christians  did  usury  scorn, 

Devis'd  among  the  Jews : 
The  lawyers  to  be  feed 

At  that  time  hardly  knew. 
For  man  with  man  agreed. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

No  captain  then  carous'd. 

Nor  spent  j)oor  soldiers'  pay; 
They  were  not  so  abus'd 

As  they  are  at  this  day : 
Of  seven  days  they  make  eight. 

To  keep  them  from  their  due; 
Poor  soldiers  had  their  right 

When  this  old  cap  was  knew. 

Which  made  them  forward  still 

To  go,  although  not  press'd ; 
And  going  with  good-will. 

Their  fortunes  were  the  best. 
Our  English  then  in  fight 

Did  foreign  foes  subdue. 
And  forc'd  them  all  to  flight, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

God  save  our  gracious  king. 

And  send  hnn  long  to  live  ! 
Lord,  mischief  on  them  bring 

That  will  not  their  alms  give ; 
But  seek  to  rob  the  poor 

Of  that  which  is  their  due: 
This  was  not  in  time  of  yore, 
•    When  this  old  csp  was  new. 
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§  57,     Song.     The  Vicar  of  Bray, 

In  o;ood  king  Charles's  golden  days. 

When  loyaky  no  harm  meant, 
A  zealous  high-church titian  I  was. 

And  so  I  got  preferment : 
To  teach  my  flock  I  never  miss'd. 

Kings  are  hy  God  appointed. 
And  damn  d  are  tliose  ttiat  do  resist 
Or  touch  the  Lord's  Anointed. 
And  this  is  law  I  will  maintain 

Until  my  dying  day,  sir — 
That  whatsoever  king  shall  reign, 
I'll  be  the  vicar  of  Bray,  sir. 

When  Royal  James  obtain'd  the  crown, 

And  popery  came  in  fashion, 
The  penal  laws  I  hooted  down. 

And  read  the  Declaration  : 
The  church  of  Rome  I  found  would  fit 

Full  well  my  constitution  ; 
And  had  become  a  Jesuit, 

But  for  the  Revolution. 
And  this  is  law,  Sec. 

W^hcn  William  was  our  king  declar'd. 

To  ease  the  nation's  grievance ; 
W^ith  this  new  wind  about  I  steer'd. 

And  swore  to  him  allegiance  : 
Old  principles  I  did  revoke. 

Set  conscience  at  a  distance; 
Passive  obedience  was  a  joke, 

A  jest  was  non-resistance. 
And  this  is  law,  &c. 

When  gracious  Anne  became  our  queen. 
The  church  of  England's  glory, 

Another  face  of  things  was  seen. 
And  I  became  a  toiT  : 

Occasional  conformists  base, 
I  damn'd  their  moderation  ; 

And  thou2;ht  the  church  in  danger  was 


By 


such  prevarication. 
And  this  is  law.  Sec. 


When  George  in  pudding  time  came  o'er, 

And  mod' rate  men  iook'dbig,  sir! 
1  turn'd  a  cat-in-pan  once  more. 

And  so  became  a  whig,  sir  : 
And  thus  preferment  I  procur  d 

From  our  new  faith's  defender ; 
And  almost  cv'ry  day  abjuf  d 

The  pope  and  the  pretender. 
And  this  is  law,  &:c. 

Th'  illustrious  house  of  Hanover, 

And  protestant  succession ; 
To  these  I  do  allegiance  swear — 

While  thev  can  keep  possession  : 
For  in  my  faith  and  lovalty 
I  never  more  will  falter. 
And  George  my  lawful  king  shall  be — 
Until  the  times  do  alter. 

And  this  is  law  1  will  maintain 

Until  my  dying  day,  sir — 
That  whatsoever  king  shall  reign, 
I'll  be  the  vicar  of  Brav,  sir. 


§  38.  5'o«^.       The  Storm.      G.A.Stevens. 

Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer  ! 

List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me ! 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 

Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea ; 
From  bounding  billows  fast  in  naotlon. 

When  the  distant  whirlwinds  rise. 
To  the  tempest-troubled  ocean, 

Where  the  seas  contend  with  skies ! 

Hark !  the  boatswain  hoarsely  bawling. 

By  topsail-sheets  and  haulyards  stand ! 
Down  top-gallants  quick  be  hauling, 

Down  your  stay-sails,  hand,  boys,  hand  I 
Now  it  freshens,  set  the  braces. 

The  topsail  sheets  now  let  go ; 
Luff,  boys,  luff!  don't  make  wry  faces, 

Up  your  topsails  nimbly  clew. 

Now  all  you  on  down  beds  sporting. 

Fondly  lock'd  in  beauty's  arms ; 
Fresh  enjoyments  wanton  courting. 

Safe  from  all  but  love's  alarms; 
Round  us  roars  the  tempest  louder. 

Think  what  fear  our  minds  enthrals ; 
Harder  yet,  it  yet  blows  harder. 

Now  again  the  boatswain  calls ! . 

The  top-sail  yards  point  to  the  wind,  boys. 

See  all  clear  to  reef  each  course ; 
Let  the  fore-sheet  go,  don't  mind  boys. 

Though  the  weather  should  be  worse. 
Fore  and  aft  the  sprit-sail  yard  get. 

Reef  the  mizen,  see  all  clear ; 
Hands  up,  each  preventure-brace  set, 

Man  the  fore-yard,  cheer,  lads,  cheer ! 

Now  the  dreadful  thunder's  roaring. 

Peal  on  peal  contending  clash. 
On  our  heads  fierce  rain  falls  pouring. 

In  our  eyes  blue  lightnings  flash  ; 
One  -wide  water  all  around  us  : 

All  above  us  One  black  sky; 
Different  deaths  M  once  surround  us  : 

Hark!  what  means  that  dreadful  cry? 

The  foremast's  gone,  cries  ev'ry  tongue  out. 

O'er  the  lee,  twelve  feet  'hove  deck ; 
A  leak  beneath  the  chest-tree's  sprung  out. 

Call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck. 
Quick  the  lanyards  cut  to  j>icces ; 

Come,  my  hearts,  be  stout  and  bold; 
Plumb  the  well — the  leak  increases. 

Four  feet  water  in  the  hold. 

While  o'er  the  ship  wild  waves  arc  beating, 

We  for  wives  or  children  mourn  ; 
Alas  1  from  thence  there's  no  retreating! 

Akis!  to  them  there's  no  return! 
Still  the  leak  is  gaining  on  us! 

Both  chain-pumps  are  chok'd  below :  . 
Heaven  have  mercy  here  upon  us  ! 

For  only  that  can  save  us  now. 

O'er  the  lee-beam  is  the  land,  boys. 
Let  the  gvms  o'erboard  be  thrown ; 

To  the  pump  come  ev'ry  hand,  boys. 
Sec!  our mizen-mast  is  gone! 

Th 
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The  leak  we've  found,  It  cannot  pour  fest. 
We've  lighten  d  her  a  foot  or  more; 

Up,  and  rig  a  j  ury  foremast. 

She  rights,  she  rights,  boys,  we're  off  shore ! 

Now  once  more  on  joys  we're  thinking, 

Since  kind  Heaven  has  sav'd  our  lives ! 
Coaie,  the  can,  boys  !  let's  be  drinking 

To  our  sweethearts  and  our  wives ; 
Fill  it  up,  about  ship  wheel  it. 

Close  to  our  lips  a  brimmer  join: 
Where's  the  tempest  now,  who  feels  it  ? 

None — the  danger's  drown'd  in  wine. 


[All]  tl 
Whe 


§  59.  Song.     Nepinnes  raging  Fury ;  or  the 

gallant  Seaman  s  Sufferings, 
You  gentlemen  of  England 
That  live  at  home  at  ease. 
Ah,  little  do  you  think  upon 

The  dangers  of  the  seas ; 
Give  ear  unto  the  mariners. 
And  they  will  plainly  show 
'~  the  cares,  and  the  fears, 
VVhen  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

All  you  that  will  be  seamen. 

Must  bear  a  valiant  heart. 
For  when  you  come  upon  the  seas 

You  must  not  think  to  start; 
Nor  once  to  be  faint-hearted. 

In  hail,  rain,  blow,  or  snow. 
Nor  to  think  for  to  shrink 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  bitter  storms  and  tempests     . 

Poor  seamen  do  endure. 
Both  day  and  night,  with  many  a  fright, 

We  seldom  rest  secure; 
Our  sleep  it  is  disturbed 

With  visions  strange  to  know. 
And  with  dreams  on  the  streams. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blo^v. 

In  claps  of  roaring  thunder. 

Which  darkness  doth  enforce. 
We  often  find  our  ship  to  stray 

Beyond  her  wonted  course: 
Which  causeth  great  distractions. 

And  sinks  our  hearts  full  low; 
'Tis  In  vain  to  complain. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow 

Sometimes  in  Neptune's  bosom 

Our  ship  is  tost  in  waves. 
And  ev'ry  man  expecting 

The  sea  to  be  their  graves ! 
Then  up  aloft  she  mounteth. 

And  down  again  so  lojv, 
Tis  with  waves,  O  with  waves. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 
Then  down  again  we  fall  to  pray'r. 

With  all  our  might  and  thought. 
When  refuge  all  doth  fail  us, 

'Tis  that  must  bear  us  out; 
To  God  ive  call  for  succour. 

For  he  it  is,  we  know, 
TJ);a  must  aid  us,  and  save  us, 

V^'v'hea  the  stormv  winds  do  blow. 


The  lawyer  and  the  usurer. 

That  sit  in  gowns  of  fur. 
In  closets  warm,'  can  take  no  harm, 

Abroad  they  need  not  stir ; 
When  winter  fierce  with  cold  doth  pierce. 

And  beats  with  hail  and  snow. 
We  are  sure  to  endure. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do'^blow. 
We  bring  home  costly  merchandize, 

And  jewels  of  great  price. 
To  serve  our  English  gallantry. 

With  many  a  rare  device; 
To  please  our  English  gallantry. 

Our  pains  we  freely  show. 
For  we  toil  and  we  moil. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

We  sometimes  sail  to  th'  Indies, 

To  fetch  home  spices  rare ; 
Sometimes  again,  to  France  and  Spain, 

For  wines  beyond  compare ; 
Whilst  gallants  are  carousing, 

in  taverns  on  a  row. 
Then  we  sweep  o'er  the  deep. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

When  tempests  are  blown  over. 

And  greatest  fears  are  past. 
In  weather  fair,  ai;id  temp' rate  air. 

We  straight  lie  down  to  rest; 
But  when  the  billows  tumble. 

And  waves  do  furious  grow. 
Then  we  rouse,  up  we  rouse, 

W^hen  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

If  enemies  oppose  us. 

When  England  is  at  war 
With  any  foreign  nations. 

We  fear  not  wound  nor  scar ; 
Our  roaring  guns  shall  teach  'em 

Our  valor  for  to  know. 
Whilst  they  reel,  in  the  keel. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

We  are  no  cowardly  shrinkers. 

But  true  Englishmen  bred. 
We'll  ply  our  parts,  like  valiant  hearts. 

And  ne\  er  fly  for  dread ; 
We'll  plav  our  business  nimbly 

Whene'er  we  come  of  go. 
With  our  mates,  to  the  Straits, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Then  courage,  all  brave  mariners. 

And  never  be  .dismay'd. 
Whilst  we  have  bold  aclventurers 

We  ne'er  shall  want  a  trade; 
Our  merchants  will  employ  us, 

To  fetch  them  wealtti,  1  know ; 
Then  be  bold,  work  for  gold. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

When  we  return  in  safety. 

With  wages  for  Our  pains, 
The  tapster  and  the  vintner 

Will  help  to  share  our  gains : 
We  call  for  litjuor  roundly. 

And  pav  before  we  go  ; 
Then  we'll  roar  on  the  shore, 
j      When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow 
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§  60.    Song.    Goldsmith. 
The  wretch  condemn'd  with  hfe  to  part 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies ; 
And  ev'ry  pang  that  rends  the  heart. 

Bids  expectation  rise. 
Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  Hght, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night. 

Emits  a  brighter  ray. 


§61.     Sotig.    Goldsmith. 

O  memory!  thou  fond  deceiver. 

Still  importunate  and  vain. 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever. 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain  : 
Thou,  like  the  world,  th'  oppress'd  oppressinj 

Thv  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe! 
And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 

la  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe. 


§  62.     Sotig. 

Gently  touch  the  warbling  lyre, 
Chloe  seems  inclin  d  to  rest; 

Fill  her  soul  with  fond  desire. 

Softest  notes  will  sooth  her  breast ; 

Pleasing  dreams  assist  in  love  : 

Let  them  all  propitious  prove. 

On  the  mossy  bank  she  lies 
(Nature's  verdant  velvet  bed). 

Beauteous  flowers  meet  her  eyes. 
Forming  pillows  for  her  head  ; 

Zephyrs  waft  their  odours  round. 

And  indulging  whispers  sound. 


§  63 .     The  same  parodied. 

Gently  stir  and  blow  the  fire. 

Lay  the  mutton  down  to  roust. 
Dress  it  quickly,  I  desire. 

In  the  drippmg  put  a  toast. 
Tliat  I  hunger  mav  remove ;  • 
Mutton  is  the  meat  I  love. 
On  the  dresser  see  it  lie, 

O !  the  charming  white  and  red  \ 
Finer  meat  ne'er  met  my  eye. 

On  the  sweetest  grass  it  fed  : 
Let  the  jack  go  swiftly  round. 
Let  me  ha\  e  it  nicely  brovvu'd. 

On  the  table  spread  the  cloth. 

Let  the  knives  be  sharp  and  clean: 

Pickles  get,  and  salad  both. 

Let  them  each  be  fresh  and  green  : 

With  small  beer,  good  ale,  and  wine, 

O  ye  Gods !  how  1  shall  dine  1 


§  04.     Sotig.     Shakspeare. 
Under  the  green-wood  tree. 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  tune  hi  •  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 


Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy. 
But  winter  ancl  rough  weather. 
Who  doth  ambition  shun. 
And  loves  to  liei'  th'  sun. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
y\nd  pleas 'd  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see. 

No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 


§65.    A  Dirge.    D'Urfey. 
Sleep,  sleep,  poor  youth  !  sleep,  sleep  in  peae^*, 

Reliev'd  from  love,  and  mortal  care; 
Whilst  we,  that  pine  in  life's  disease. 

Uncertain  blest  less  happy  are. 
Couch'd  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

No  ills  of  fate  thou  now  canst  fear ; 
In  vain  would  tyrant  power  enslave. 

Or  scornful  beauty  be  severe. 
Wars  that  do  fatal  storms  disperse. 

Far  from  thy  happy  mansion  keep  : 
Earthquakes  that  shake  the  universe. 

Can't  rock  thee  into  sounder  sleep. 

W  ith  all  the  charms  of  peace  possest. 
Secure  from  life's  tormentor,  pain. 

Sleep,  and  indulge  thyself  with  rest, 
Nor  dream  thou  e'er  shalt  rise  again. 

CHORUS. 

Past  is  the  fear  of  future  doubt. 

The  sun  is  from  the  dial  gone. 
The  sands  are  sunk,  the  glass  is  out. 

The  folly  of  the  farce  is  done ! 


§  66.     Song.    Garrick. 

,    Thou  soft  flowing  Avon,  by  thy  silver  stream 
Of  things  more  than  mortal  sweet  Shakspeare 

would  dream. 
The  fairies  by  moon-light  dance  round  his  green 

bed, 
For  hallow'd  the  turf  is  which  pillow'd  his 

head. 
Thelove-stricken  maiden,  thesoft-sighingswain. 
Here  rove  without  danger,  and  sigh  without  pain : 
The  sweet  bud  of  beauty  no  blight  shall  here 

dread. 
For  hallow'd  the  tvirf  is  which  pillow'd  his  head. 
Here  youth  shall  be  fam'd  for  their  love  and 

their  truth. 
And  cheerful  old  age  feel  the  spirit  of  youth; 
For  the  raptures  of  fancy  here  poets  shall  tread, 
For  hallow'd  the  turf  is  that  pillow'd  his  head. 
Flow  on,  silver  Avon,  in  song  ever  flow  ! 
Be  the  swans  on  thy  borders  still  whiter  than 

snow ! 
Ever  full  be  thy  stream,  like  his  fame  may  it 

spread ! 
And  the  turf  ever  hallow'd  which  pillow'd  his 

head. 

§67.  Sang. 
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§67.     Song.     The  Fairies. 
Come  follow,  follow  me. 
Ye  fairy  elves  that  be. 
Light  tripping  o'er  the  green  ; 
Come  foIlQW  Mah,  your  queen  : 
Hand  in  hand  we  11  dance  around, 
For  this  place  is  fairy  ground. 

When  mortals  are  at  rest,      . 

And  snoring  in  their  nest ; 

Unheard  and  unespied, 

Through  kev-holes  we  do  glide  j 
Over  tables,  stools,  and  shelves. 
We  trip  it  with  our  fairy  elves. 

And  if  the  house  be  foul 
With  platter,  dish,  or  bowl. 
Up  stairs  we  nimbly  creep. 
And  find  the  sluts  asleep ; 

Then  we  pinch  their  arms  and  thighs ; 

None  us  hears,  and  none  us  spies. 

But  if  the  house  be  swept. 
And  from  uncleanness  kept, 
We  praise  the  household  maid. 
And  duly  she  is  paid :  C 

Every  night  before  we  go. 

We  drop  a  tester  in  her  shoe. 

Then  o'er  a  mushroom's  head 

Our  table-cloth  we  spread  ; 

A  grain  of  rye  or  wheat. 

The  diet  that  we  eat ; 
Pearly  drops  of  dew  we  drink. 
In  acorn  cups  fiU'd  to  the  brink. 

The  brains  of  nightingales. 
With  unctuous  fat  of  snails. 
Between  two  cockles  stew'd, 
Is  meat  that's  easily  chew'd ; 
Tails  of  worms,  and  raarrqW  of  mice. 
Do  make  a  dish  that's  wondrous  nice ! 

The  grasshopper,  gnat,  and  fly, 
Serve  for  our  ministrelsy ; 
Grace  said,  we  dance  a  while. 
And  so  the  time  beguile  : 
And  if  the  moon  doth  hide  her  head. 
The  glow-worm  lights  us  home  to  bed. 

O'er  tops  of  d6wy  grass 
So  ninioly  we  do  pass, 
The  young  and  tender  stalk 
Ne'er  bends  where  we  do  walk  ; 
Yet  in  the  moriiing  may  be  seen 
Where  we  the  night  before  have  been. 


§  68.  Song.    The  Thief  and  Cordelier.  Prior. 

Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris  must  needs  know 
the  Grl-ye, 
The  fatal  retreat  of  th'  imfortunate  brave  j 
Where  honor  and  justice  most  oddly  contribute 
To  ease  heroes'  pains  by  a  halter  and  gibbet. 
Derry  down,  down,  hey  derry  down. 

There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force  had 

put  on, 
A^(i  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge 

had  begun : 


There  the  squire  of  the  pad,  and  the  knigUt  df 

the  post. 
Find  their  pains  no  more  balk'd,  and  their  hopes 

no  more  cross'd. 
Derry  dowui,  &c. 

Great  claims  are  there  made,  and  great  secrets 

are  known ; 
And  the  king,  and  the  law,  and  the  thief,  has 

his  own ; 
But  my  hearers  cry  out.  What  a  deuce  dost  thou 

ail? 
Put  off  thy  reflections,  and  give  us  thy  tale. 
Derry  down,  &:c. 

'Twas  tlifere  then,  in  civil  respect  to  harsh  laws. 
And  for  want  of  false  witness  to  back  a  bad 

cause, 
A  Norman,  though  late,  was  obliged  to  appear; 
And  who  to  assist  but  a  grave  Cordelier  I 
Derry  down,  Sec. 

The  squire  whose  good  grace  was  to  open  the 

scene, 
Seem'd  not  in  great  haste  that  the  show  should 

begin; 
Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  travers'd  the  cart. 
And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loth  to  depart. 

Derry  down,  &c. 
What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  son  ?   says 

the  priest ; 
You  murder'd,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  con- 

fess'd. 

0  father!  my  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon; 
For  'twas  not  that  I  murdered,  but  that  1  was 

taken. 
Derry  down,  &c. 
Pooh!  pry' thee,  ne'er  trouble   thy  head  with 

such  fancies; 
Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  from  St.  Francij^ : 
If  the  money  you  promised  be  brought  to,  the 

chest,  ^  ^^'■J'y 

You  have  only  to  die  ;  let  the  church  '    ' 

Derry  down,  &c. 
And  what  will  folks  say  if  they  see  \w  affaldr 
It  reflects  upon  me,  as  I  knew  not  my  traJe: .. 
Cujirage,  friend!  to-day  is  your  period  of  sorrow: 
Attd  things  will  go  better,  beheve  tne,  to-mor- 
row. 
Derry  down.  See. 
To-morrow  ?  our  hero  replied  in  a  fright ; 
He  that's  hang'd  before  noon  ought  to  think  of 

to-night. 
Tell  your  beads,  says  the  priest,  and  be  fairly 

truss'd  up; 
For  you  surely  to-night  shall  in  Paradise  sup. 
Derry  down,  &:c. 

Alas!  quoth  the  squire,  howe'er  sumptuous  th« 

treat, 
Parbleu!  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  eat: 

1  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  favor  and  grace. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place. 

]3erry  down,  &:c. 
That  I  would,  quoth  the  father,  and  thank  you 

to  boot ; 
But  our  actioi73,  you  know,  with  our  duty  must 
suit : 
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The  feast  I  pfoposM  tt)  you,  I  cannot  taste ; 
For  this  night,  by  our  order,  is  inark'd  for  a  fast. 
Derry  clown,  &c. 

Then,  turning  about  to  the  hangman,  be  said : 
Dispatch  me,   I  pray  thee,   tfiis  troublesome 

blade; 
For  thy  cord  and  my  cord  both  equally  tie  , 
And  we  live  by  the  gold  for  which  other  m-en 

die. 
Dcrfy  doiwn,  down,  hey  derry  down. 


§  69.     Song.     Admiral  Hosier  s  Ghosts 

Glover. 

It  was  written  by  the  inf^(>nious  author  of  Lconidas,  on 
the  taking  of  Povto-Bello  from  the  Spaniards  hv  Ad- 
miral Vernon,  Nov.  22,  17:39. — The  case  of  fCosier, 
which  is  here  so  pathetically  represented,  vcas  briefly 
this :  In  April,  1726,  that  commander  was  sent  with  a 
strong  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  to  block  np  the  gal- 
leons iu  the  ports  of  that  country ;  or,  should  they  pre- 
sume to  comte  out,  to  seize  and  <?arry  them  to  Ent^faud : 
he  accordingly  arrived  at  the  B«5tim<*ntos,  near  Porto- 
Bello,  but  being  restricted  by  his. orders  from  obeying 
the  dictates  of  his  courage,  ray  hiactive  on  that  station 
until  he  became  the  jest  of  the  Sptir-ards :'  he  afterwards 
rernoved  to  Carlhagena,  and  continued  crutsvrtg  in 
these  seas  till  the  far  |2;reater  part  of  his  n>en  perished 
deplorably  by  the  diseases  of  that  unhealthy  climate". — 
"tlTis  brave  man,  seeing  his  bfcst  officers  and  men  thus 
daily  swept  away,  his  ships  ejiposed  to  inevitable  de- 
struction, and  hirtiself  ihade  the  sport  of  die  encmj,  h 
said  tt>liavc  diefd  rfa  broken  heart* 

As  near  Porto-BefK>  lyiryg  .  ; 

On  the  gently-swcMing  flood, 
'At  m'idnignt,  with  streamers  flying, 

Our  triumphant  navy  rode ; 
.  Tliere,  while  Vernon  sate  all-glorious 

'From  the  Spaniard's  late  defeat, 
Afld.hU  crews,  with  shouts  victorious. 

Drank  success  to  England's  fleet ; 
On, a  sudden,  shrilly  sounding, 

Hrdeou^.ycns  and  shrieks-  were  heard ,- 
.Then,  ea-clihcdrt  with  fear  coiifounding, 

A  sad.ti^opp  ofghosts  appeiir'd ; 
All  in  dreary  hammocks  shrrtudcd. 

Which  for  windtRg-sheets  tltey  wore. 
And,  yvith  looks  by  sorrow  clouded, 

Frbwnifig  on  that  hostile  shcrfe. 
On  them  gleam'd  the  moon's  Xvan  lustre^ 

When f the  shade  of  Hosier  brave 
His  pale  bands  were  seen  to  muster, 

Rising  from  their  wat'ry  grave : 
O  er  the  gl  i  nmicring  wave  he  liied  himy  ; 

,  Where  the  Burford  rear'd  her  sail, 
-With  three  thousand ghoslis  beside  htm. 

And  in  groans  did  Vernont  kail. 
Heed,  O  heed,  our  fatal  story  i 

I  am  Hosier's  injur'd  ghost ; 
You,  Avho  now  have  piirchasd  glory 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost: 
•Thougli  in  Porto-Bello's  rain 

You  now  triumph  free  from  fea'fs  j 
When  you  thhik  of  my  imdoing. 

You  will  a:  ix  your  joys  with  tear&r 


See  these  mournful  spectres  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  wave, 
W'hose  wan  cheeks  are  stain'd  with  weeping: 

These  were  English  captains  brave. 
Mark  those  numbers,  pale  and  horrid. 

Who  were  oitee  my  sailors  bold  ; 
Lo!  each  hangs  his  dror^mg  forehead, 

W^hile  his  dismal  tale  rs  told. 
I,  by  twenty  sail  attended. 

Did  the  Spanish  town  aff*right,' 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended. 

But  my  orders  not  to  fight. 
01  that  m  this  rolling  ocean 

I  had  cast  them  vvith  disdain  ; 
And  obey'ff  my  heart's  warm  motion 

To  have  queH'd  the  pride  of  Spain  i 
For  resistance  I  could  fear  none, ., 

But  with  twenty  ships  had  drtne    . 
What  thou,  brave  and  happy  Vernon^ 

Hast  acbicv'^d  with  six  alone. 
Then  the  Bastimentos  never 

Had  our  foul  dishonor  seen. 
Nor  the  sexi  the  sad  receiver 

Of  this  galkfcM  train  had  been. 
Thus  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dismaying. 

And  her  galleons  leading  home. 
Though,  ccfndemn'd  for  disobeying,  , 

I  had  met  a  traitor's  doom :       1 
To  have  fallen,  mv  country  crying,  ^ 

"  Hd  has  play'd  an  English  part," 
Had  been  better  far  than  dying 

Of  a  griev'd  and  broken  heart. 
Unrepining  at  thy  gjofry. 

Thy  successfnf  arms  w*e  hail ; 
But  remember  our  sad  story. 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  prevaih 
Sent  in  this-  foul  cjimcto  languish. 

Think  t\-f)at  tflpjisarids  fell  in  vain,' 
W^astcd  with  disease  and  anguish. 

Not  in  glofious  bat  tie  slarti, 
Henc^,-  with  all  my  train  attending 

From  their  6ozy  tombs  below,' 
Through  the  hoary  foam  ascending. 

Here  I  feel  ujy  consfarit  woe: 
Here,  the  Bastimentos  viewing^ 

We  recall  our  shameful  doom. 
And,  our  plaintive  cries  renewing, 

W^ander  through  the  midnight  gloom. 
O'er  the  waves,  for  ever  mournrng. 

Shall  we  roam  depriv'd  of  rest. 
If,  to  Brrtdin's  shores  returning. 

You  neglect  my  just  request: 
After  this  proud  foe  subduing. 

When  your  patriot  friends  y»u  see. 
Til  ink  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin. 

And  for  England*^sham'd  in  me. 


§  70.     Song.    '  Captain  Deafh*. 
The  muse  arnl  the  hero  together  are  fir'd, 
The  same  noble  views  have  their  bosoms  in- 
spir  d  j 


*  Written,  as  it  is  said,  by  one  of  his  lutviring  crew. 
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As  freedom  they  love,  and  for  glory  contend. 
The  mu3e  o'er  tne  hero  still  mourns  as  a  friend  : 
And  here  let  the  muse  her  poor  tribute  bequeath 
To  one  British  hero — ^"tis  brave  captain  Death ! 
His  ship  was  the  Terrible — dreadful  to  see! 
His  crew  was  as  brave  and  as  gallant  as  he; 
IVo  hundred  or  more  was  their  good  comple- 
ment. 
And  sure  braver  fellovv's  to  sea  never  went : 
Each  man  was  determin'd  to  spend  his  last  breath 
In  fighting  for  Britiiin  and  brave  captain  Death. 
A  prize  they  had  taken  diminish'd  iheir  force, 
And  soon  the  good  prize-ship  was  lost  in  her 

course : 
The  French  privateer  *  and  the  Terrible  met :  — 
The  battle  begun — 'all  with  horror  beset ! 
No  heart  was  dismay'd,  each  as  bold  as  Macbeth ; 
They  fought  for  old  England,  and  brave  captain 

Death. 
Fire,  thunder,  balls,  bullets,  were  seen,  heard, 

and  felt ; 
A  sight  that  the  heart  of  Bellona  would  melt ! 
The  shrouds  were  all  torn,  and  the  decks  tilfd 

>*vith  blood. 
And  scores  of  dead  bodies  were  thrown  in  the 

flood : 
The  flood,  from  the  days  of  old  Noah  and  Seth, 
Ne'er  saw  such  a  man  as  eur  brave  captain  Death. 
At  last  the  dread  bullet  came  wing'd  with  his 

fate, 
Our  brave  captain  dropp'd,  aiid  soon  after  his 

mate ; 
Each  officer  fell,  and  a  carnage  was  seen. 
That  soon  dyed  the  waves  to  a  crimson  from 

green : 
And   Neptune  rose  up,   and  he  took  off  his 

wreath. 
And  gave  it  a  Triton  to  crown  captain  Death. 
Thus  fell  the  strong  Terrible  bravely  and  bold ; 
But  sixteen  survivors  the  tale  can  unfold! 
The  French  were  the  victors,  though  much  to 

their  cost,  [lost. 

^For  many  brave  French  were  with  Englishmen 
And  thus  says  old  Time,  **  From  good  queen 

Elizabeth, 
I  ne'er  saw  the  fellow  of  brave  captain  Death." 


§  71.     Song.     The  Sea  Fight  in  xciif. 

Thursday  in  the  morn,  the  ides  of  May, 
Recorded  for  ever  the  famous  ninety-two. 

Brave  Russel  did  discern,  by  dawn  of  day. 
The  lofty  sails  of  France  advancing  now ; 


All  hands  aloft,  aloft,  let  English  valor  shine. 
Let  fly  a  culverin,  the  signal  for  the  liuCi 
Let  every  hand  supply  his  gun  j 
tollow  me, 
And  you'll  see 
That  the  battle  will  be  soon  begun. 

Tourville  on  the  main  triump'nant  roll'd. 

To  meet  the  gallant  Rasscl  in  combat  on  the 
deep  ; 
He  led  a  noble  t'-ain  of  heroes  bold , 

To  sink  the  English  admiral  and  his  fleet. 
Now  every  valiant  mind  to  Victory  doth  aspire. 
The  bloody  fight's  begun,  tlic  sea  itself  on  fire: 
Aiid  mighty  Fate  stood  looking  on  j 
Whilst  a  flood. 
All  of  blood, 
Fill'd  the  scuppers  of  the  Royal  Sun ! 

Sulphur,  smoke,  and  fire,  disturbing  the  air. 
With  thunder  and  wonder  aff"right  the  Gallic 
shore  ; 
Their  regulated  bands  stood  trembling  near,, 
To  see  the  lofty  streamers  now  no  more. 
At  six  o'clock  the  Red  the  smiling  victors  led. 
To  give  a  second  blow,  the  fiital  overthrow  j 
Kow  death  and  horror  equal  reign  ^ 
Now  they  cry, 
Run  or  die, 
British  colors  ride  the  vanquish'd  main  I 

See,  they  fly  amaz'd  o'er  rocks  and  sands! 
One  danger  they  grasp  at  to  shun  the  greater 
fate ; 
In  vain  they  cry  for  aid  to  weeping  lands; 
The  nymphs  and  sea-gods  mourn  their  lost 
estate!  .       ^ 

For  ever  more  aclieu,  thou  Royal  dazzling  Sun, 
From  thy  untimely  end  thy  master's  fate  begun : 
Enough,  thou  mighty  god  of  war  ! 
Now  we  sing, 
Bless  the  king, 
Let  us  drink  to  every  English  tar. 


§72.^    Song.     PeggijX.     Garrick, 

On^ce  more  I'll  tune  the  vocal  shell. 
To  hills  and  dales  my  passion  tell, 

A  flame  which  time  can  never  quell. 
That  burns  for  thee,  my  Peggy  : 

Yet  greater  bards  the  lyre  should  hit ; 

For  pray  what  subject  is  more  fit. 

Than  to  record  the  sparkling  wit 
And  bloom  of  lovely  Peggy? 


*  Called  die  Vcnccpance. 

•f-  The  great  naval  victory,  Intended  to  be  celebrated  by  this  excellent  old  song,  was  determiticdj  after  a  ruiinirtg 
action  of  several  days,  off  Cape  La  Hogue,  oh  the  coafitof  Normandy,  the  2'2d  of  May,  1692,  in  favor  of  the  Eng- 
lish ami  Dutch  combined  fleets,  consisting  of  99  sail  of  the  line, -under  the  command  of  Admiml  Russel,  afiorwards 
Earl  of  Orford,  over  a  French  squadron  of  about  half  that  number,  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  Tounille,  whose 
ship  Le  Soldi  Royal  carried  upwards  of  a  hundred  gims,  and  was  esteemed  the  finest  vessel  in  Europe*  lliis  last 
fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  King  James  die  Second  to  his  dominiotis;  and  that  prince,  together 
with  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  several  great  officers  l.oth  of  his  own  court  and  of  the  court  of  Fratrce,  ami  even 
Tourville  himself,  beheld  the  final  destruction  of  the  French  ships  from  an  eminence  on  the  shore.  It  is  now 
certain  that  Russel  had  engaged  to  favor  the  scheme  of  his  old  mastei's  restoration,  on  condition  that  the  French 
took  care  to  avoid  him ;  but  Tourville's  impetuosity  and  rashness  rendered  the  whole  measure  abortive  t  and  the  dis- 
tressed and  ill-fited  monarch  retired  in  a  fit  of  deipQndency,  to  mourn  his  misfortunes,  and  recover  his  peace  of  mind, 
amid  the  solitary  glooru  of  La  Trappc,  J  Th'a  song  wm  written  in  compliment  to  Mrsi  Woffinjton. 
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The  sun  first  rising  in  the  morn. 
That  paints  the  dew-bespangled  thorn. 
Does  not  so  much  the  day  adorn. 

As  does  my  lovely  Peggy  : 
And  when  in  Thetis'  lap  to  rest. 
He  streaks  with  gold  the  ruddy  west, 
He's  not  so  beauteous  as  undress'd 

Appears  my  lovely  Pegp:y. 
When  Zephyr  on  the  violet  blows. 
Or  breathes  upon  the  damask  rose. 
He  does  not  half  the  sweets  disclose 

That  does  my  lovely  Peggy. 
I  stole  a  kiss  the  other  day. 
And,  trust  me,  nought  but  truth  1  say. 
The  fragrance  of  the  blooming  May 

Is  not  so  sweet  as  Peggy. 
Were  she  array ''d  in  rustic  weed. 
With  her  the  bleating  flocks  I'd  feed. 
And  pipe  upon  the  oaten  reed. 

To  please  my  lovely  Pcg^y : 
With  her  a  cottage  would  delight. 
All's  happy  when  she's  in  my  sight; 
Bat  when  she 's  gone  it 's  endless  night — 

All's  dark  without  my  Peggy. 
While  bees  from  flow'r  to  flow'r  shall  rove. 
And  linnets  warble  through  the  grove. 
Or  stately  swans  the  rivers  love. 

So  long  shall  I  love  Peggy : 
And  when  death  with  his  pointed  dart 
Shall  strike  the  blow  that  rives  my  heart. 
My  words  shall  be,  when  I  depart, 

**  Adieu,  my  lovely  Peggy  1" 


§  73.  Sotig.  The  Millers  Weddiiig.  Garrick. 
Leave,  neighbours,  your  work,  and  to  sport  and 

to  play ; 
Let  the  tabor  strike  up,  and  the  village  be  gay : 
No  day  through  the  year  shall  more  cheerful  be 

seen; 
For  Ralph  of  the  Mill  marries  Sue  of  the  Green. 

CHORUS. 

1  love  Sue,  and  Sue  loves  me. 
And  while  the  w^ind  blows. 
And  while  the  mill  goes. 
Who'll  be  so  happy,  so  happy  as  we? 

Let  lords  and  fine  folks,  who  for  wealth  take 

a  bride. 
Be  married  to-day,  and  to-morrow  be  cloy'd  : 
My  body  is  stout,  and  my  heart  is  as  sound; 
And  my  love,  like  my  courage,  will  never  give 
ground. 
Chorus 1  love  Sue,  &c. 

r,et  ladies  of  fashion  the  best  jointures  wed. 
And  prudently  take  the  best  bidders  to  bed : 
Such  signing  and  seaUng's  no  part  of  our  bliss  ; 
"W^e  settle  our  hearts,  and  we  seal  with  a  kiss. 

Chorus 1  love  Sue,  &c. 

Though  Ralph  is  not  courtly,  nor  none  of  your 

beaux, 
Nor  bounces,  nor  flatters,  nor  wears  your  fine 

clothes. 
In  nothing  he'll  follow  the  folks  of  high  life. 
Nor  e'er  turn  his  back  on  his  friend  or  iiit>  wife. 
CAor«5— — I  love  Sue^  &c,^ 


While  thus  I  am  able  to  work  at  my  mill. 
While  thus  thou  art  kind,  and  thy  tongue  but 

lies  still, 
Our  joys  shall  continue  and  ever  be  new. 
And  none  be  so  happy  as  Ralph  and  his  Sue. 
Chorus — — -I  love  Sue,  &:c. 


§  74.     Sung  in  the  Jilnters  Tale.     Garrick. 

Come,  come,  my  good  shepherds,  our  flocks 

we  must  shear ; 
In  your  holiday-suits  with  your  lasses  appear : 
The  happiest  of  folk  are  the  guileless  and  freej 
And  vvho  are  so  guileless,  so  Happy,  as-we  l 

We  harbour  no  passions  by  luxury  taught. 
We  practise  no  arts  with  hypocrisy  fraught ; 
What  we  think  in  our  hearts  you  may  read  ia 

our  eyes;  ^ 

For,  knowing  no  falsehood,  we  need  no  disguise. 

By  mode  and  caprice  are  the  city  dames  led* 
But  we  as  the  children  of  Nature  are  bred ; 
By  her  hand  alone  we  arc  painted  and  dress'd; 
For  the  roses  will  bloom  when  there's  peace  in 

the  breast. 
That  giant,  ambition,  we  never  can  dread; 
Our  roofs  are  too  Ioav  for  so  lofty  a  head : 
Content  and  sweet  cheerfulness  open  our  door. 
They  smile  with  the  simple,  and  feed  with  the 

poor. 
When  love  has  possest  us,  that  love  we  reveal ; 
Like  the  flocks  that  we  feed  are  the  passions  we 

feel; 
So  harmless  and  simple  we  sport  and  we  play. 
And  leave  to  fine  folks  to  deceive  and  betray. 


§  73.     Song.    Garrick. 
Ye  fair  married  dames,  vvho  so  often  deplore 
That  a  lover  once  blest  is  a  lover  no  more  ; 
Attend  to  my  counsel,  nor  blush  to  be  taught 
That  prudence  must  cherish  what  beauty  hat 

caught. 
The  bloom  of  your  check,  and  the  glance  of 

your  eye, 
Your  roses  and  lilies,  may  make  the  men  sigh  ; 
But  roses,  and  lilies,  and  sighs  pass  away. 
And  passion  will  die  as  your  beauties  decay. 
Use  the  man  that  you  wed  like  your  favorite 

guitar. 
Though  nmsic's  in  both ,  they  arc  both  apt  to  jar ,; 
How  tuneful  and  soft  from  a  delicate  touch, 
Not  handled  too  roughly,  nor  play'd  on  too 

much! 
The  sparroiv  and  linnet  will   feed  from  your 

hand. 
Grow  tame  at  your  kindness,  and  come  at  com- 
mand : 
Exert  with  your  husband  the  same  happy  skill» 
For  hearts,  like  young  birds,  may  be  tum'd  to 

your  will. 
Be  gay  andgood-humor'd,  complying  and  kind. 
Turn  the  chief  of  your  care  from  your  face  to 

your  mind; 
Ti%  thus  that  a  wife  may  her  conquest  Improve, 
And  Hymen  shall  rivet  the  fetters  of  Love. 

'  .  •  §  7(><  Son^ 
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§  76.  Song  in  Harlequin  s  Invasion.  Garrick. 

To  arms!  ye  brave  mortals,  to  arms: 
The  road  to  renown  lies  before  you ! 

The  name  of  King  Shakspeare  has  charms 
To  rouse  you  to  actions  of  glory. 

Away !  ye  brave  mortals,  away ! 

*Tis  Nat«re  calls  on  you  to  save  her  j 
What  man  but  would  Nature  obey, 

And  fight  for  her  Shakspeare  for  ever ! 


§  77.    Song  in  the  same.    Garrick. 

Thrice  happy  the  nation  that  Shakspeare 
has  charm'd  ! 
More  happy  the  bosoms  his  genius  has  warm'd! 
Ye  children  of  nature,  of  fashion  and  whim. 
He  painted  you  all,  all  join  to  praise  him. 
Chorus.  Come  away !  come  away  1 

His  genius  calls — you  must  obey. 

From  highest  to  lowest,  from  old  to  the  young, 
All  states  and  conditions  by  him  have  been  sung ; 
All  passions  and  humors  were  raisd  by  his  pen  ; 
He  could  soar  with  the  eagle,  and  sink  with  the 
wren. 
Chorus.  Come  away,  &c. 

To  praise  him  ye  Fairies  and  Genii  repair. 
He  knew  where  ye  haunted,  ii\  earth  or  in  air: 
No  phantom  so  subtle  could  glide  from  his  view. 
The  wings  of  his  fancy  were  swifter  than  you. 
Chorus.  Come  away !  come  away ! 

His  genius  calls — ^you  must  obey. 


§78.  So7ig  in  the  Country  Girl.     Garrick. 

Tell  not  me  of  the  roses  and  lilies 

Which  tinge  the  fair  cheek  of  your  Phlllis; 

Tell  not  me  of  the  dimples  and  eyes 

For  which  silly  Corydon  dies : 
Let  all  whining  lovers  go  hang; 

My  heart  would  you  hit. 

Tip  your  arrow  with  wit. 
And  it  comes  to  my  heart  with  a  twang,  twang. 
And  it  comes  to  my  heart  with  a  twang. 

I  am  rock  to  the  handsome  and  pretty. 

Can  only  be  touch'd  by  the  witty ; 

And  beauty  will  ogle  in  vain : 

The  way  to  my  heart's  through  my  brain. 
Let  all  vv  hining  lovers  go  hang : 

We  wits,  you  must  know. 

Have  two  strings  to  our  bow. 
To  return  them  their  darts  with  a  twang,  twang, 
To  return  them  their  darts  with  a  twang. 


§  79-   ^i^  in  Cymon.    Garrick. 
You  gave  rne  last  week  a  young  linnet. 

Shut  up  in  a  fine  golden  cage  j 
Yet  how  sad  the  poor  thing  was  within  it, 
O  how  it  did  flutter  and  rage! 
Then  he  mopM  and  h(i  pm'd. 
That  his  wings  were  confin'd. 
Till  I  open'd  the  door  of  his  den : 
Then  so  merry  was  hej 
And,  because  he  was  free. 
He  came  to  his  cage  back  again. 


§  80.  Air  in  Cymon.    Garrick. 

Yet  awhile,  sweet  sleep,  deceive  me. 
Fold  me  in  thy  dow  ny  arms ) 

Let  not  care  awake  to  grieve  m6. 
Lull  it  with  thy  potent  charms. 

I,  a  turtle  doom'd  to  stray. 

Quitting  young  the  parent's  nest. 

Find  each  bird  a  bird  of  prey; 
Sorrow  knows  not  where  to  rest! 


§81.  Shakspeare  s  Mulheiry  Tree.     Garrick. 

Behold  this  fair  goblet!  'twas  carv'd  from  the 

tree. 
Which,  O  my  sweet  Shaksppare,  was  planted 

by  thee ! 
As  a  relic  I  kiss  it,  and  bow  at  thy  shrine. 
What  comes  from  thy  hand  must  be  ever  divine  \ 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mxilberry-tree ; 
Bend  to  thee. 
Blest  Mulberry! 
Matchless  was  he 
Who  planted  thee. 
And  thou  like  him  immortal  shalt  be. 

Ye  trees  of  the  forest,  so  rampant  and  high. 
Who  spread  round  your  branches,  whose  heads 

sweep  the  sky ; 
Ye  curious  exotics,  whom  taste  has  brought  here 
To  root  out  the  natives  at  prices  so  dear ; 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree,  &c. 

The  oak  is  held  royal,  is  Britain's  great  boast, 
Preserv'd  onceour'king,  and  will  always  our  coasf ; 
But  of  fir  we  make  ships,  we  have  thousands 

that  fight, 
While  one,  only  one,  like  our  Shakspeare  can 
write. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree,  &c. 

Let  Venus  delight  in  her  ^ay  myrtle  bowers, 
Pomona  in  fruit-trees,  and  Flora  in  flowers; 
The  garden  of  Shakspeare  all  fancies  will  suit. 
With  the  sweetest  of  flowers,  and  fairest  of  fruit. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree,  &c. 

With  learning  and  knowledge  the  well-letter'd 

bircli 
Supplies  law  and  physic,  and  grace  for  the  church ; 
But  law  and  the  gospel  in  Shakspeare  we  find. 
And  he  gives  the  best  physic  for  body  and  mind. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree,  &:c. 

The  fame  of  the  patron  gives  fame  to  the  tree. 
From  him  and  his  merits  this  takes  its  degree ; 
Let  Phcebus  and  Bacchus  their  glories  resign. 
Our  tree  shall  surpass  both  the  laurel  and  vine. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree,  &c. 

The  genius  of  Shakspeare  outshines  the  bright 

•    flay. 
More  rapture  than  \yine  to  the  heart  can  convey ; 
So  the  tree  that  he  planted,  by  making  bib  own. 
Has  laurel,  and  bays,  and  the  vine,  all  in  one. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry^-tree,  &c. 

Then  each  take  a  relic  of  this  hallow'd  tree ; 
From  folly  and  fashion  a  charm  let  it  be : 
Fill,  fill  to  the  planter  the  cup  to  the  brim ; 
To  honor  the  country,  do  honor  do  him. 
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All  shall  yield  to  the  Mulberry-tree  j 

Bend  to  thee. 

Blest  Mulberry ! 

Alatchless  wys  he 

Who  planted  thee. 
And  thou,  like  him,  immortal  shalt  be. 


§  82.  The  Friar  of  Orders  Grey: 

«  Dispersed  dirough  Shakspeare's  plays' are  innumerable 
little  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  the  entire  copies  of 
which  could  not  be  recovered.  Many  of  these  being 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  simplicity,  the 
Editor  was  tempted  to  select  some  of  them,  and  wivli  a 
few  supplemental  stanzas  to  coimcct  them  together, 
and  form  them  into  a  little  tale. 

ti  One  small  fragment  was  taken  from  Beaumont  and 
Iletcher." 

It  was  a  friar  of  orders  grey 

Walk'd  forth  to  tell  his  beads ; 
And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair. 

Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friar, 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me, 
If  ever,  at  yon  holy  shrine. 

My  true-love  thou  didst  see. 

And  how  should  I  know  your  true-love 

From  many  another  one? — 
O,  by  his  cockle  hat  and  staff. 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon  : 

But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien. 

That  were  so  fair  to  view  ; 
His  flaxen  locks,  that  sweetly  curl'd. 

And  eyne  of  lovely  blue. 

O  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone! 

I^ady,  he's  dead  and  gone ! 
And  at  his  head  a  green-grass  turf. 

And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 

Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 

He  langaish'd,  and  he  died. 
Lamenting  of  a  lady's  love, 

And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 

Here  bore  him,  bare-faced  on  his  brer. 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall ; 
And  many  a  tear  bedevv'd  his  grave 

Within  yon  kirk-yard  wall. 

And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth? 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gone? 
And  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  mc? 

Break,  cruel  heart  of  stone ! 

O  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so ! 

Some  ghostlv  comfort  seek  : 
Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart. 

Nor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek. 

O  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar. 

My  sorrow  now  reprove; 
For  1  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth 

That  e'er  won  lady's  love. 

And  now,  alas !  for  thy  sad  loss, 

I'll  ever  weep  and  sigh ; 
For  thee  I  only  wish  to  live, 

Tor  thee  I  wish  to  die. 


Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more. 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain : 
For  violets  pluck'd,  the  sweetest  show'rs 

Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

Our  joys  as  winged  dreams  do  fly. 

Why  then  should  sorrow  last? 
Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss, 
^   Grieve  not  for  what  is  past. 

O  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar ! 

I  pray  thee,  say  not  so  ! 
For  since  my  true-love  died  for  me, 

Tis  meet  my  tears  should^  flow. 

And  will  he  never  come  again? 


Will  he  ne'er  come  again? 
Ah,  no!  he  is  dead,  and  laid  in^his  grave. 
For  ever  to  remain. 

His  cheek  was  redder  than  the  rose. 

The  comeliest  youth  was  he. 
But  he  is  dead,  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

Alas !  and  woe  is  me ! 

Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land. 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  false. 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy; 
For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  found. 

Since  summer-trees  were  leafy. 

Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 

I  pray  thee,  say  not  so ! 
My  love  he  had  the  truest  heart; 

O  he  was  ever  true ! 

And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much-lov'd  youth? 

And  didst  thou  die  for  me? 
Then  farewell,  home  1  for  evermore 

A  pilgrim  I  will  be. 

But  first  upon  my  true-love's  grave    • 

My  weary  limbs  I'll  lay; 
And  thrice  I'll  kiss  the  green-grass  turf 

That  wraps  his  breathless  clay. 

Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  stay  a  while 

Beneath  this  cloister  wall : 
See,  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  wind. 

And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall. 

O  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  friar, 

O  stay  me  not,  I  pray  ! 
No  drizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me 

Can  wash  my  fault  away. 

Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again. 

And  dry  those  pearly  tears ; 
For  see,  beneath  this  gown  of  grey. 

Thy  own  true-love  appears. 

Here,  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  love. 

These  holy  weeds  I  sought : 
And  here,  amidst  these  lonely  walls. 

To  end  my  days  I  thought. 

But  haply,  for  my  year  of  grace 

Is  not  yet  pass'd  away. 
Might  I  still  hope  to  win  thy  love. 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 


Now 
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Now  farewell  grief,  and  welcome  joy 

Once  more  unto  my  heart  j 
For  since  I've  found  thee,  lovely  youth. 

We  never  more  will  {)art. 


§83.  Song.     Black-eyed  Susan.        Gay. 
All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd. 
The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  black-ey'd  Susan  came  on  board, 
O  where  shall  I  my  true-love  find  ? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true. 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  your  crew. 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 
Rock'd  by  the  billows  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 
He  sigh'd,  and  cast  his  eyes  below  ; 

The  cord  glides  swiftly  through  his  glowipg 
hands. 

And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high-pois'd  in  air. 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast. 
If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear. 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  William's  lips  those  kisses  sweet. 

O  Susan,  Susan,  Ibvely  dear! 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain  ; 

Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear  : 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  w'inds,  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind : 
They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away. 
At  every  port  a  mistress  fnid. 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so. 
For  tnou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail. 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright; 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale. 

Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

Though  battle  calls  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn  ; 

Though  cannons  roar,  yet  free  from  iiarms, 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return  : 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly. 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye. 

The  boatswain  gives  the  dreadful  word. 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosoms  spread; 
No  longer  must  she  stiiy  on  board  : 
Theykiss'd;  she  sigh'd ;  he  hung  his  head ; 

Her  Icss'ning  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land  ; 

Adieu  !  she  cries,  and  wav'd  her  Uly  hand. 


§  84.  Song.    '    RowK. 

As  on  a  summer's  day, 

In  the  greenwood  shade  I  lay^ 

The  maid  that  I  lov'd. 

As  her  fancy  mov'd, 
Came  walking  fortl^  that  -yvay. 


And  as  she  passed  by. 

With  a  scornful  glance  of  her  eye. 
What  a  shame,  quoth  she. 
For  a  swain  nmst  it  be. 

Like  a  lazy  loon  for  to  lie! 

And  dost  thou  nothing  heed 
What  Pan  our  god  has  decreed. 

What  a  pr  ze  to-day 

Shall  be  given  away 
To  the  s wee-test  shepherd's  reed? 
There's  not  a  single  swain 
Of  all  this  fruitful  plain. 

But  with  hopes  and  fears 

Now  busily  prepares 
The  bonny  boon  to  g-ain. 

Shall  another  maiden  shine 

In  briojhter  array  than  thine? 
Up,  up,  dull  swain. 
Tune  thy  pipe  once  again. 

And  make  the  garland  mine. 

Alas!  my  love,  I  cried, 

What  avails  this  courtly  pride? 
Since  thy  dear  desert 
Is  written  in  my  heart. 

What  is  all  the  worl'd  beside  ? 

To  me  thou  art  more  gay. 

In  this  homely  russet  grey. 

Than  the  nymphs  of  our  green. 
So  trim  and  so  sheen, 

Or  the  brightest  queen  of  May. 

What  though  my  fortune  frown. 
And  deny  tltee  a  silken  gown  j 
My  own  dear  nuiid. 
Be  content  with  this  shade. 
And  a  shepherd  all  thy  own. 


§85.    Song.     Prior. 

Alexis  shunn'd  his  fellow-swains. 
Their  rural  sports  and  jocund  strains : 

Heaven  shield  us  all  from  Cupid's  bow  i 
He  lost  Ais  crook,  he  left  his  flocks, 
And,  wand' ring  through  the  lonely  rocks. 

He  nourish'd  endless  woe. 

The  nymphs  and  shepherds  round  him  came. 
His  grief  some  pity,  others  blame. 

The  fatal  cause  all  kindly  seek ; 
He  mingled  his  concern  w  ith  theirs. 
He  gave  them  back  their  friendly  tears. 

He  sigh'd,  but  could  not  speid<. 

Clarinda  came,  among  the  rest ; 
And  she,  too,  kind  concern  express'd. 

And  ask'd  the  reason  of  his  woe; 
She  ask'd,  but  with  an  air  and  mien 
That  made  it  easily  foreseen 

She  fear'd  too  much  to  know. 

The  shepherd  rais'd  his  mournful  head. 
And  will  you  pardon  me,  he  said. 

While  1  the  cruel  truth  reveal ; 
Which  nothing  from  my  breast  should  tear. 
Which  never  sYiould  offend  your  ear. 

But  that  you  bid  me  tell? 
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*Tis  thus  I  rove,  'tis  tluis  complain, 
Since  you  appear'd  upon  the  plain  i 

You  are  the  cause  of  all  my  care : 
Your  eyes  ten, thousand  daggers  dart. 
Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart, 

I  love,  and  I  despair. 

Too  much,  Alexis,  have  I  heard ; 
'Tis  what  I  thought,  'tis  what  I  fear'd. 

And  yet  I  pardon  you,  she  cried ; 
But  you  shall  promise,  ne'er  again 
To  breathe  your  vov/s,  or  speak  your  pain: 

He  bow'd,  obey'd — and  aied. 


§86.     Song. 

One  morning  very  early,  one  morning  hi  the 
spring, 
1  heard  a  maid  in  Bedlam,  who  mournfully  did 

sing; 
Her  chains  she  rattled  on  her  hands,  while 

J   sweetly  thus  sung  she, 
I  love  my  love,  because  1  know  my  love  loves  me 

0  cruel  were  his  parents  who  sent  my  love  to  sea. 
And  cruel,  cru  ?1  was  the  ship  that  bore  my  love 

from  me ! 
Yet  I  love  his  parents,  since  they're  his,  altho' 

they've  ruin'd  me, 
And  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love 

loves  me. 

0 1  should  it  please  the  pitying  pow'rs  to  call 

me  to  the  sky, 
I'd  claim  a  guardian  angel's  charge,  around  my 

love  to  fly ; 
To  guard  him  from  all  dangers,  how  happy 

should  I  be! 
For  I  love  my  love,  because  I  kno^'^  my  love 

loves  me. 

ni  make  a  strawy  garland,  I'll  make  it  wondrous 

fine, 
With  roses,  lilies,  daisies,  I'll  mix  the  eglantine, 
And  I'll  present  it  to  my  love,  when  he  returns 

from  sea ; 
For  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love 

loves  rne. 

O  if  I  were  a  little  bird  to  build  ^pon  his  breast, 
Or  if  I  were  a  nightingale  to  sing  my  love  to  restl 
To  gaze  upon  his  lovely  eyes  all  my  reward 

should  be ! 
For  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love 

loves  me. 

O,  if  I  were  an  eagle,  to  soar  into  the  sky ! 

I'd  gaze  around  with  piercing  eyes  ^vhere  I  my 

love  might  spy : 
But  ah,  unhappy  maiden!  that  love  you  ne'er 

shall  see : 
Yet  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love 

loves  me. 


When  in  the  silence  of  the  grove 
Poor  Damon  thus  despair'd  of  love : 

Who  seeks  to  pluck  the  fragrant  rose 
From  the  hard  rock  or  oozy  beach. 

Who  from  each  weed  that  barren  grows 
Expects  the  grape  or  downy  peach. 

With  equal  faith  may  hope  to  find 

The  truth  of  love  in  woman-kind. 

No  herds  have  I,  no  fleecy  care. 

No  fields  that  wave  with  golden  grain^ 

No  pastures  green,  or  gardens  fair, 
A  woman's  venal  heart  to  gain  ; 

Then  all  in  vain  my  sighs  must  prove. 

Whose  whole  estate,  alas !  is  love. 

How  wretched  is  the  faithful  youth. 

Since  women's  hearts  are  bought  and  soldi 

They  ask  no  vows  of  sacred  truth ; 

Whene'er  they  sigh,  they  sigh  for  gold : 

Gold  can  the  frowns  of  scorn  remove  j 

But  I  am  scorn' d — who  have  but  love. 

To  buy  the  gem  of  India's  coast 

What  wealth,  what  riches,  would  suffice? 
Yet  India's  shore  should  never  boast 

The  lustre  of  thy  rival  eyes ; 
For  there  the  world  too  cheap  must  prove ; 
Can  I  then  buy — who  have  but  love  ? 

Then,  Mary,  since  nor  gems  nor  ore 
Can  with  thy  brighter  self  compare. 

Be  jost,  as  fair,  and  value  more 
Than  gems  or  ore  a  heart  sincere : 

Let  treasure  meaner  beauties  move ; 

Who  pays  tliy  worth  must  pay  in  love. 


§  87-     Song. 

Tht:  sun  was  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 

The  western  clouds  were  lin'd  with  gold; 

Clear  was  the  sky,  the  wind  was  still. 
The  flocks  were  penn'd  within  the  fold; 


§  88.     So7ig. 

What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose! 

How  sweet  arc  her  smiles  upon  Tweed  I 
But  Mary's,  still  sweeter  than  those, 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 
No  daisy,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose. 

Nor  all  the  gay  flow'rs  of  the  field. 
Nor  Tweed  gliding  gently  through  those. 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  can  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  each  grove. 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thnish, 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet  cooing  dove. 

With  music  enchant  ev'ry  bush. 
Come,  let  us  go  forth  to4:he  mead. 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  spring; 
We'll  lodge  in  some  village  on  Tw^eed, 

And  love  while  the  feather'd  folks  sing. 

How  does  my  love  pass  the  long  day  ? 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sheep? 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray. 

While  happily  she  lies  asleep? 
Tweed's  murmurs  should  lull  ner  to  rest; 

Kind  Nature  indulgmg  my  bliss. 
To  relieve  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

'Tis  she  does  the  virgins  excel. 
No  beauty  with  her  can  compare ; 

Love's  graces  all  round  her  do  dwell. 
She's  fairest  where  thousands  aire  fair. 


Say, 
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Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray  ? 

O  tell  me,  at  noon  where  they  feed ! 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  sweet  winding  Tay, 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed  ? 


§89.  Song,  ^ancy  of  the  Vale.     Shenstone. 
The  western  sky  was  purpled  o'er 

With  ev'ry  pleasing  ray. 
And  flocks,  reviving,  felt  no  more 

The  sultry  heat  of  day  ; 
When  from  a  hazel's  artless  bow'r 

Soft  warbled  Strephon's  tongue ; 
He  bless'd  the  scene,  he  bless'd  the  hour. 

While  Nancy's  praise  he  sung. 

Let  fops  with  ifickle  falsehood  range 

The  paths  of  wanton  love  j 
Whilst  weeping  maids  lament  their  change. 

And  sadden  ev'ry  grore  : 
But  endless  blessings  crown  the  day 

I  saw  fair  Esham's  dale ; 
And  every  blessing  find  its  way 

To  Nancy  of  the  Vale. 

'Twas  from  Avona's  bank  the  maid 

Diffus'd  her  lovely  beams ; 
And  ev'ry  shining  glance  display'd 

The  Naiad  of  the  streams. 
Soft  as  tlie  wild-duck's  tender  young, 

That  float  on  Avon's  tide. 
Bright  as  the  water-lily  sprung 

And  glitt'ring  near  its  side. 

Fresh  as  the  bord'ring  flow'rs  her  bloom, 

Her  eye  all  mild  to  view ; 
The  little  halcyon's  azure  plume 

Was  never  half  so  blue. 
Her  shape  was  like  the  reed,  so  sleek, 

So  taper,  straight,  and  fair; 
Her  dimpled  smile,  her  blushing  cheek. 

How  charming  sweet  they  were! 

Far  in  the  winding  vale  retir'd 

This  peerless  bud  I  found. 
And  shadowing  rocks  and  woods  conspir'd 

To  fence  her  beauties  round. 
That  nature  in  so  lone  a  dell 

Sihould  form  a  nymph  so  sweet. 
Or  fortune  to  her  secret  cell 

Conduct  my  wand' ring  feet! 

Gay  lordlings  sought  her  for  their  bride. 

But  she  would  ne'er  incHne  : 
Prove  to  your  equals  true,  she  cried. 

As  I  will  prove  to  mine. 
'Tis  Strephon  on  the  mountain's  brow 

Has  won  my  right  good-will; 
To  him  I  give  my  plighted  vow. 

With  him  III  climb  the  hill. 

Struck  with  her  charms  and  gentle  truth, 

I  clasp'd  the  constant  fair ; 
To  her  alone  I  give  my  youth. 

And  vow  my  future  care. 
And  when  this  vow  shall  faithless  prove. 

Or  I  these  charms  forego. 
The  stream  that  saw  our  tender  love. 

That  stream  shall  cease  to  flow. 


§  90.  Song.     To  the  Memory  of  W.  Shenstonc, 
Esq.     Cunningha'm. 

Come,  shepherds,  we'll  follow  the  hearse. 

And  see  our  lov'd  Corydon  laid  : 
Though  sorrow  may  blemish  the  verse. 

Yet  let  the  sad  tribute  be  paid. 
They  call'd  him  the  pride  of  the  plain  j 

In  sooth  he  was  gentle  and  kind; 
He  mark'd,  in  his  elegant  strain, 

The  graces  that  glow'd  in  his  mind. 

On  purpose  he  planted  yon  trees. 

That  birds  in  the  covert  might  dwell ; 
He  cultur'd  the  thyme  for  the  bees. 

But  never  would  rifle  their  cell. 
Ye  lambkins  that  play'd  at  his  feet. 

Go  bleat,  and  your  master  bemoan ; 
His  music  was  artless  and  sweet. 

His  manners  as  mild  as  your  own. 

No  verdure  shall  cover  the  vale. 

No  bloom  on  the  blossoms  appear ; 
The  sweets  of  the  forest  shall  fail. 

And  winter  discolour  the  year. 
No  birds  in  our  hedges  shall  sing 

(Our  hedges  so  vocal  before). 
Since  he  that  should  welcome  the  spring 

Can  greet  the  gay  season  no  more. 

His  Phillis  was  fond  of  his  praise. 

And  poets  came  round  in  a  throng; 
They  listen'd,  and  cnvy'd  his  lays, 

But  which  of  them  equall'd  his  song? 
Ye  shepherds,  henceforward  be  mute. 

For  lost  is  the  pastoral  strain ; 
So  give  me  my  Corydon's  flute. 

And  thus — let  me  break  it  in  twain- 


§  91.  Song.        Lyttelton 

The  heavy  hours  are  almost  past 

That  part  my  love  and  me ; 
My  longing  eyes  may  hope  at  last 

Their  only  wish  to  see. 

But  how,  my  Delia,  will  you  meet 

The  man  you've  lost  so  long?    ^ 
Will  love  in  all  your  pulses  beat. 

And  tremble  on  your  tongue  i 

Will  )-ou  in  ev'ry  look  declare 

Your  heart  is  still  the  same  y 
And  heal  each  idle  anxious  care 

Our  fears  in  absence  frame? 

Thus,  Delia,  thus  I  paint  the  seem- 
When  shortly  we  sliall  meet. 

And  try  what  yet  remains  between 
Of  loit'ring  time  to  cheat. 

I  But  if  the  dream  that  sooths  my  mind 

Shall  false  and  groundless  prove ; 
If  I  am  doom'd  at  lencth  to  find 
You  have  forgot  to  love ; 

All  I  of  Venus  ask  is  this— 

No  more  to  let  us  join; 
But  grant  me  here  the  flatt' ring  bliss, 

Todieand  tliinkyoumiac-. ..       -^    ' 

§  93.  Song. 
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§  92.    Song.      Lyttelton. 

When  Delia  on  the  plain  appears, 
Aw'd  by  a  thousand  tender  fears, 
I  would  approach,  but  dare  not  move; 
Tell  me,  m)'  heart,  if  this  be  love  ? 
Wheae  cr  she  speaks,  my  ravish'd  ear 
No  other  voice  but  hers  can  hear, 
!No  other  wit  but  hers  approve  ; 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love? 
If  she  some  other  swain  commend. 
Though  I  was  once  his  fondest  friend. 
His  instant  enemy  I  prove; 
Tell  me,  my  iicart,  if  this  be  love? 
When  eh^  is  absent,  I  no- more 
Delight  in  all  that  pleas'd  before. 
The  clearest  spring,  the,  shadiest  grove; 
Tell  mc,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love? 
When  fond  of  pow'r,  of  beauty  vain. 
Her  nets  she  spread  for  ev'ry  swain, 
I  strove  to  hate,  but  vainly  strove; 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love? 


§  93.     Song.     SoAME  Jexyns. 
Too  plain,  dear  youth,  these  tell-tale  eyes 

My  heart  your  own  declare ; 
But  tor  love's  sake  let  it  suffice 

You  reign  triumphant  there. 
Forbear  your  utmost  pow'r  to  try. 

Nor  further  urge  your  sway ; 
Press  not  for  what  I  must  deny. 

For  fear  I  should  obey. 
Coyld  all  your  arts  successful  [wove. 

Would  you  a  maid  undo,  .,   . 
Whose  greatest  failing  is  her  love. 

And  that  her  love  for  you  ? 
Say,  would  you  use  that  very  pow'r 

You  from  her  fondness  claim. 
To  ruin  in  one  fatal  hour 

A  life  of  spotless  fame? 
Resolve  not  then  to  do  an  ill, 

Because  perhaps  you  may ; 
But  rather  use  your  utmost  skill 

To  save  me,  than  betray. 
Be  you  yourself  my  virtue's  guard  ; 

Defend,  and  not  pursue ; 
Since  'tis  a  task  for  me  too  hard 

To  strive  with  love  and  you. 


§94.     Song.      The  Power  of  Music.     Lisle. 

When  Orpheus  went  down  to  the  regionis  below. 

Which  men  are  forbidden  to  see. 
He  tun'd  up  his  lyre,  as  old  histories  show. 

To  set  his  Eurydice  free. 
All  hell  was  astonish'd  a  person  so  wise 

Should  rashly  endanger  his  life. 
And  venture  so  far — but  how  vast  their  surprise. 

When  they  heard  that  he  came  for  his  wife! 
To  find  out  a  punishment  due  to  his  fault. 

Old  Pluto  long  puzzled  his  brain  ; 
Bwt  hell  had  not  torments  sufficient,  he  thought — 

So  he  gave  him  his  wife  back  again. 


But  pity  succeeding  found  place  in  his  heart ; 

And,  pleas'd  with  his  playing  so  well. 
He  took  her  again  in  reward  of  his  art. 

Such  power  had  music  in  hell  I 


my 


§  95.     So7lg.         RowE. 

To  the  brook  and  the  willow,  that  heard  him 

Ah  willow!  willow!  [complain, 

PoorColin  went  weeping,  and  told  him  his  pain. 

Sweet  stream,  he  cried,  sadly  I'll  teach  thee  to 

flow,  [woe. 

And  the  waters  shall  rise  to  the  brink  witli  1 
All  restless  and  painful  my  Celia  now  lies. 
And  counts  the  sad  moments  of  time  as  it  flies : 
To  the  nymph,  my  heart's  love,  ye  soft  slumbers, 

repair. 
Spread  your  downy  wings  o'er  her,  and  make 

her  your  care ; 
Let  me  be  left  re^siless,  mine  eyes  never  close. 
So  the  sleep  that  I  lose  give  my  dear  one  repose. 
Sweet  stream !  if  you  chance  by  her  pillow  to 

creep, 
Perhaps  your  soft  murmurs  may  lull  her  to  sleep: 
But  if  I  am  doom'd  to  be  wretched  indeed, 
And  the  loss  of  my  charmer  the  fates  have  decreed , 
Believe  me,  thou  fair  one,  thou  dear  one,  believe. 
Few  sighs  to  thy  loss,  and  few  tears  will  I  give ; 
One  fate  to  thy  Colin  and  thee  shall  betide. 
And  soon  lay  thy  shepherd  down  by  thy  cold  side. 
Then  glide,  gentle  brook,  and  to  lose  thyself  haste. 
Bear  this  to  my  willow ;  this  verse  is  my  last. 
Ah  willow!  willow!  Ah  willow  1  willow! 


§  96.     Song. 
Dear  Chloe,  while  thus  beyond  measure 

You  treat  me  with  doubts  and  disdain. 
You  rob  all  your  youth  of  its  pleasure. 

And  hoard  up  an  old  age  of  pain: 
Your  m.axim,  tliai  love  is  still  founded 

On  charms  that  will  quickly  decay. 
You  will  find  to  be  very  ill-grounded 

When  once  you  its  dictates  obey. 
The  passion  from  beauty  first  drawn, 

Yoiir  kindness  will  vastly  improve; 
Soft  looks  and  gay  smiles  are  the  dawn. 

Fruition's  the  sunshine  of  love  : 
And  though  the  bright  beams  of  your  eyes 

Should  be  clouded  that  now  are  so  gay. 
And  darkness  obscure  all  the  skies. 

We  ne'er  can  forget  it  was  day. 
Old  Darby,  with  Joan  by  his  side. 

You  oft  have  regarded  with  wonder ; 
He  is  dropsical,  she  is  sore-eyd. 

Yet  they're  ever  uneasy  asunder : 
Together  they  totter  about. 

And  sit  in  the  sun  at  the  door; 
And  at  night,  when  old  Darby's  pipe's  out. 

His  Joan  will  iiot  smoke  a  whiff^more. 
No  beauty  or  wit  they  possess. 

Their  several  failings  to  smother ; 
Then  what  are  the  chartns,  can  you  guess. 

That  make  them  so  fond  of  each  other  ? 
'Tis  the  pleasing  I'^iiiembrance  of  youth. 

The  endearments  that  love  did  bestow. 
The  thoughts  of  past  pleasure  and  truth. 

The  best  of  all  blessings  below. 


These 
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These  traces  for  ever  will  last. 

Which  sickness  nor  time  can  remove  j 
For  when  youth  and  beauty  are  past. 

And  age  brings  the  vvinter  of  love, 
A  frendship  insensibly  grows 

By  reviews  of  such  raptures  as  these. 
And  the  current  of  fondness  still  flows. 

Which  decrepit  old  age  cannot  freeze. 


§  97.     Song.     Gilbert  Cooper.. 

Away  !  let  nought  to  love  displeasing. 

My  Winifreda,  move  thy  fear; 
I^et  nought  delay  the  heavenly  blessing. 

Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  care. 

What  though  no  grants  of  royal  donors 
With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood  ; 

We'll  shine  in  more  substantial  honours. 
And  to  be  noble,  we'll  be  good. 

What  though  from  fortune's  lavish  bounty 
No  mighty  treasures  we  possess  ; 

We'll  find  whhin  our  pittance  plenty. 
And  be  content  without  excess. 

Still  shall  each  kind  returning  season 

Sufficient  for  our  vi^ishes  give; 
For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reason. 

And  that's  the  only  life  to  live. 

Our  name,  while  virtue  thus  we  tender. 
Shall  sweetly  sound  where'er  'tis  spoke, 

And  all  the  great  ones  much  shall  wonder 
How  they  admire  such  little  folk. 

Through  youth  and  age,  in  love  excelling. 
We  '11  hand  in  hand  together  tread; 

Sweet  smiling  peace  shall  crown  our  dwelling, 
And  babes,  sweet  smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

How  should  I  love  the  pretty  creatures. 
Whilst  rovind  my  knees  they  fondly  clung. 

To  see  them  look  tneir  mother's  features. 
To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother's  tongue! 

And  when  with  envy  Time  transported 
Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  joys. 

You'll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted. 
And  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys. 


§  98.    Song.        Percy. 

O  Najtcy!  wilt  thou  go  with  me. 

Nor  sigh  tb  leave  the  flaunting  town? 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee. 

The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown  ? 
No  longer  drest  in  i-ilken  sheen. 

No  longer  deck'd  with  jewels  rare. 
Say,  canfet  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

O  Nancy  1  when  thourt  far  away. 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  wish  behind  ? 
Say,  canst  thou  face  the  parching  ray. 

Nor  shrink  before  the  wintry  wind? 
O  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

Extremes  of  hardship  learn  to  bear. 
Nor  sad  regret  each  courtly  scene 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 


O  Nancy !  canst  thou  love  so  true. 

Through  perils  keen  with  me  to  go; 
Or,  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue. 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  woe? 
Say,  should  disease  or  pain  befall. 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care. 
Nor  wistful  those  gay  scenes  recall 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

And  when  at  last  ihy  love  shall  die. 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath? 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sigh. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death?' 
And  vy^ilt  thou  o'er  his  breathless  clay 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear? 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay 

W^here  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 


§  99.    Sung.        Mallet. 

The  smiling  morn,  the  breathing  sprln*. 
Invite  the  tuneful  birds  to  sing ; 
And,  while  they  warble  from  each  spray. 
Love  melts  the  universal  lay. 
I^et  us,  Amanda,  timely  wise, 
Like  them  improve  the  hour  that  flies  j 
And  in  soft  raptures  waste  the  day. 
Among  the  shades  of  Endermayl 

For  soon  the  winter  of  the  year. 
And  age,  life's  winter,  will  appear; 
At  this  thy  living  bloom  must  fade. 
As  that  will  strip  the  verdant  shade. 
Our  taste  of  pleasure  then  is  o'er  ; 
The  feather'd  songsters  love  no  more: 
And  when  they  droop,  and  we  decay. 
Adieu  the  shades  of  Lndermay. 


§  100.      The  Spanish  Ladys  Love, 

Will  you  hear  a  Spanish  lady. 

How  she  woo'd  an  English  man? 
Garments  gay,  as  rich  as  may  be, 
Deck'd  with  jewels  had  she  on: 
Of  a  comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she. 
Both  by  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree. 

As  his  prisoner  there  he  kept  her. 

In  his  hands  her  life  did  lie; 
Cupid's  bands  did  tie  them  faster. 
By  the  liking  of  an  eye. 
In  his  courteous  company  was  all  her  joy. 
To  favour  him  in  any  thing  she  was  not  coy. 

But  at  last  there  came  commandment 

For  to  set  all  ladies  free, 
With  their  jewels  still  adorned. 
None  to  do  them  injury. 
O  then,  said  this  lady  gay,  full  woe  is  mcl 
O  let  me  still  sustain  this  kind  captivity! 

Gallant  captain,  show  some  pity 

To  a  lady  in  distress ; 
Leave  one  not  within  this  city. 
For  to  die  in  heaviness : 
Thou  hast  set,  this  present  day,  my  body  free. 
But  my  heart  in  prison  still  remains  with  thee. 

"  Hou^ 
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**'  How  shouldst  thou,  fair  lady,  love  me. 
Whom  thou  know'st  thy  country's  foe? 
Thy  fair  words  make  me  suspect  thee  j 
Serpents  lie  where  flowers  grow." 
All  the  harm  I  wish  on  thee,  most  courteous 

knight, 
God  grant  upon  my  head  the  same  may  fully  light! 

Blessed  be  the  time  and  season 

That  tliou  cam'st  on  Spapish  ground ! 
If  you  may  our  foes  be  termed. 
Gentle  foes  we  have  you  found  : 
With  our  city,  you  have  won  our  hearts  each  one, 
Then  to  your  country  bear  away  that  is  your  own. 

"  Rest  you  still,  most  gallant  lady : 
Rest  you  still,  and  weep  no  more ; 
Of  fair  flowers  you  have  plenty, 

Spain  doth  yield  you  wondrous  store." 
Spaniards  fraught  with  jealousy  we  oft  do  find, 
But  Englishmen  throughout  the  world  are  count- 
ed kind. 

Leave  me  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 

Thou  alone  enjoy'st  my  heart; 
I  am  lovely,  young  and  tender. 
Love  is  likewise  my  desert : 
Still  to  servetheedayandnightmymindisprcst  J 
The  wife  of  ev'ry  Englishman  is  counted  blest. 

**  It  would  be  a  shame,  fair  lad}'. 

For  to  bear  a  woman  hence ; 
English  soldiers  never  carry 
Any  such  without  offence." 
I  will  quickly  change  myself,  if  it  be  so. 
And,  like  a  paa;e,  will  follow  thee  where'er  thou 
go- 

•*  I  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 
To  maintain  thee  in  this  case : 
And  to  travel  is  great  charges ; 
As  you  know,  in  ev'ry  place." 
My  chains  and  jewels  ev'ry  one  shall  be  thy  own. 
And  eke  ten  thousand  pounds  in  gold  that  lies 
tmknpwn. 

♦*  On  the  seas  are  many  dangers. 

Many  storms  do  there  arise. 
Which  will  be  to  ladies  dreadful. 
And  force  tears  from  wat'ry  eyes." 
Well,  in  troth  I  shall  endure  extremity, 
Fori  cduld  find  in  he-art  to  lose  my  life  for  thee. 

*•  Courteous  ladv,  leave  this  folly. 

Here  comes  all  that  breeds  the  strife } 
T,  in  England,  have  already 
A  Sweet  woman  to  my  wife ; 
I  will  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  nor  gain. 
Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in 
Spain." 

O  how  happy  is  that  womSin 

That  enjoys  so  true  a  friend ; 
Many  happy  days  God  send  her ! 
And  of  my  suit  I  '11  make  an  end : 
On  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  for  my  ofie»ce, 
Which  love  and  true  affection  did  first  com- 
mence. 


Commend  me  to  that  gallant  lady. 

Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold. 
With  these  bracelets  for  a  token  j 
Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold : 
All  my  jewels,  in  like  sort,  take  thou  with  thee ; 
For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  me. 

I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayer. 

Love  and  allhis  laws  (My ; 
In  a  nunnery  I  will  shroud  me. 
Far  from  any  company ; 
But,  ere  my  prayers  have  an  end,  be  sure  of  this. 
To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  will  not  mis». 

Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain! 

Farewell  to  my  heart's  content! 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton. 
Though  to  thee  my  mind  was  bent: 
Joy  and  true  prosperity  go  still  with  thee! 
'•  The  like  fall  unto  thy  share,  most  fair  ladyl" 


§101.  Ballad.  The  Children  in  the  Wood; 
'or.  The  Norfolk  Gerdlemaris  last  Will  and 
Testament. 

Now  ponder  well,  you  parents  dear. 

The  words  which  I  snail  write; 
A  doleful  story  you  shall  hear. 

In  time  brought  forth  to  light. 
A  gentleman  of  good  account 

In  Norfolk  liv'd  of  late. 
Whose  wealth  and  riches  did  surmount 

Most  men  of  his  estate. 

Sore  sick  he  was,  and  like  to  die. 

No  help  that  he  could  have ; 
His  wife  by  him  as  sick  did  lie. 

And  both  possess'd  one  grave. 
No  love  between  these  two  was  lost. 

Each  was  to  other  kind : 
In  love  they  liv'd,  in  love  they  died. 

And  left  two  babes  behind : 

The  one  a  fine  and  pretty  boy. 

Not  passing  three  years  old: 
The  other  a  girl,  more  young  than  he. 

And  made  in  beauty's  mould. 
The  father  left  his  little  son. 

As  plainly  doth  apj^ear. 
When  he  to  perfect  age  should  come. 

Three  hundred  pounds  a  year; 

And  to  his  little  daughter  Jane 

Five  hundred  pounds  in  gold. 
To  be  paid  down  on  marriage  day. 

Which  might  not  be  controll'd. 
But  if  the  children  chanc'd  to  die 

Ere  they  to  age  should  come. 
Their  uncle  should  possess  their  wealth; 

For  so  the  will  did  run. 

Now  brother,  said  the  dying  man. 

Look  to  my  children  dear ; 
Be  good  unto  my  boy  and  girl. 

No  friends  else  I  have  here: 
To  God  and  you  I  do  commend 

My  children  night  and  day ; 
But  little  while,  be  sure,  we  have 

Withi»  this  worW  to  stay. 

You 
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You  must  be  father  and  mother  both. 

And  uncle,  all  in  one; 
God  knows  what  will  become  of  them 

When  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
With  that  bespake  their  mother  dear : 

O  brother  kind,  quotli  she. 
You  are  the  man  must  bring  our  babes 

To  wealth  or  misery. 

And  if  you  keep  them  carefully, 

Then  God  will  you  reward ; 
If  otherwise  you  seem  to  deal, 

God  will  your  deeds  r^ard. 
With  lips  as  cold  as  any  stone 

She  kiss'd  her  children  small : 
God  bless  you  both,  my  children  dear 

With  that  the  tears  did  fall. 

These  speeches  then  t^eir  brother  spoke 

To  this  sick  couple  there : 
The  keeping  of  your  children  dear. 

Sweet  sister,  do  not  fear  j 
God  never  prosper  me  nor  mine. 

Nor  aught  else  that  I  have. 
If  I  do  wrong,your  children  dear, 

When  you  are  laid  in  grave ! 

Their  parents  btihg.dead  and  gone. 

The  children  home  he  takes, 
And  brings  them  both  unto  his  houge. 

And  much  of  them  he  makes. 
He  had  not  kept  these  pretty  babes 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 
When  for  their  wealth  he  did  devise 

To  make  them  both  away. 

He  bar^ain'd with  t\yo  ruffians  rude. 

Which  were  of  furious  mood, 
That  they  should  take  the  children  young, 

And  slay  them  in  a  wood. 
He  told  his  wife,  and  all  he  had. 

He  did  the  children  send 
To  be  brought  up  in  fair  London, 

With  one  that  was  his  friend.       , 
Away  then  went  these  pretty  babes, 

Rejoicing  at  that  tidef 
Rejoicing  with  a  merry  mind. 

They  should  on  cock-horse  ride.  ♦ 

They  prate  and  prattle  pleasantly. 

As  they  rode  on  the  way. 
To  those  that  should  their  butchers  be. 

And  work  their  lives'  decay. 

So  that  the  pretty  speech  they  had, 

Made  murd'rers'  hearts  relent ; 
And  they  that  undertook  the  deed 

Full  sore  they  did  repent. 
Yet  one  of  them,  more  hard  of  heart. 

Did  vow  to  do  his  charge, 
Because  the  wretch  that  nired  him 

Had  paid  him  \'ery  large. 

The  other  would  not  agree  thereto. 

So  here  they  fell  at  strife ; 
With  one  another  they  did  fight 

About  the  children's  life. 
And  he  that  was  of  mildest  mood 

Did  slay  the  other  there. 
Within  an  mifrecjuented  wood  ; 

While  babes  did  quake  for  fear. 


He  took  the  children  by  the  hand. 

When  tears  stood  in  their  eye; 
And  bade  them  come  and  go  with  him, 

And  look  they  did  not  cry : 
And  tsvo  lon^  miles  he  led  them  on. 

While  they  for  food  complain: 
Stay'liere,  quoth  he,  LU  bring  you  bread. 

When  I  do  come  again. 

These  pretty  babes  \vith  hand  in  hand 

Went  wandering  up  and  down : 
But  never  more  they  saw  the  man 

Approaching  from  the  town. 
Their  pretty  lips  with  blackberries 

Were  all  besmear'd  and  dy'd  ; 
And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night. 

They  sat  them  down  and  cried. 

Thus  wandefd  these  two  pretty  babes. 

Till  death  did  end  their  grief; 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

As  babes  wanting  relief. 
No  burial  these  pretty  babes 

Of  any  man  receives, 
Till  llobin-rcd-breast  painfully 

Did  cover  them  witn  leaves. 

And  now  the  heavy  wrath  of  God 

Upon  their  uncle  fell ; 
Yea,  fearful  ;fiends  did  haunt  his  house. 

His  conscience  felt  a  hell. 
His  barns  were  fir'd,  his  goods  consum'd,. 

His  lands  were  barren  made. 
His  cattle  died  within  the  field. 

And  nothing  with  him  staid. 

And,  in  the  voyage  of  Portugal, 

Two  of  his  sons  did  die ; 
And,  to  conclude,  himself  was  brought 

To  extreme  misery : 
He  pawn'd  and  mortgag'd  all  his  land 

Ere  seven  years  came  about. 
And  now  at  length  this  wicked  act 

Did  by  this  means  come  out : 

The  fellow  that  did  take  in  hand 

These  children  for  to  kill, 
Was  for  a  robbery  jud^'d  to  die. 

As  was  Qod's  bles?ed  will ; 
Who  did  confess  the  very  truth. 

The  which  is  here  expressed ; 
Their  uncle  died,  while  he  for  debt 

In  prison  long  did  rest. 

All  you  that  be  execvitors  made. 

And  overseers  ete. 
Of  children  that  be  fatherless. 

And  infants  mild.apd  meek: 
Take  you  example  by  this  thiAg, 

And  give  to  each  his  right; 
Lest  God  with  such  like  misery. 

Your  wicked  minds  requite. 


§102.  Ballad.     The  Hunting  in  Chevy  Chasi 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king. 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all ! 
A  woeful  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy  Chase  bcfal. 


To 
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To  cirivte  the  deer  with  hoinid'ancJ  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ; 
The  child  may  rne  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
II is  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods  . 

Three  summer's  days  to  take  j     , 

The  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy  Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
The  tidings  to  Earl  Dou<;las  came 

In  Scotlarvd,  where  he  lay; 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word 

He  would  prevent  his  sport. 
The  English  earl,  not  fearing  this. 

Did  to  the  woods  resort. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  might ; 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need. 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright. 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran. 

To  chase  the  fallow  deer ; 
On  Monday  tliey  begah  to  hunt. 

When  day-light  did  appear; 

And,  long  before  high  noon,  they  had  ' 

A  himdred  fat  bucks  slain ; 
Then,  having  dtn'd,  the  drovers  Avent 

To  rouse  them  up  again. 

Tlie  bowmen  mustei'd  oa  the  hills. 

Well  able  to  endure  , . 
Their  back-sides  all,  with  special  care. 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  throiigh  the  woods. 

The  nimble  deer  to  take ; 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went. 

To  view  the  slaughter'd  deer;, 
Quoth  he.  Earl  Douglas  promis.Gd 

This  day  to  meet  me  here  : 

If  that  I  thought  he  would  not  come. 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 
With  that  a  brave  yoimg  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  earl  did  say  : 

Lo  I  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come. 

His  men  in  armour  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 

All  marching  in  our  sight ; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tividale, 

Fast  by  the  river  Tweed. 
Then  cease  your  sport,  Earl  Percy  said,        , ' 

And  take  your  bows  with  speed  : 

And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen. 

Your  courage  forth  advance; 
For  never  was  there  champion  yet. 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  or»  horseback  come. 

But,  if  my  hap  it  were, 
I  durst  encounter  man  for  man. 

With  him  to  break  a  spear. 


Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  feteed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company, 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold  : 

Show  me,  said  he,  whose  men  you  be. 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here ; 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase 

And  kill  my  fallow-deer? 

The  man  that  first  did  answer  raakc. 

Was  noble  Percy  he  : 
Who  said.  We  list  not  to  declare, 

N^r  show  whose  men  we  be: 

Yet  will  we  speiid  our  dcapest  blood. 

Thy  chiefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath. 

And  thus  in  rage  did  s<iy : 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be. 

One  of  us  two  shall  die  : 
I  know  thee  well;  an  earl  thou  art. 

Lord  Percy :  so  am  I. 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  It  were. 

And  great  offence,  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  harmless  men, 

tor  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurs'd  be  he.  Lord  Percy  said. 

By  whom  this  is  denied. 

Then  stepp'd  a  gallant  equire  forth, 
Witherington  was  his  nanie. 

Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 
To  Henry  our  king,  for  shame. 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought,  on  foot. 

And  I  stood  looking  on: 
You' be  two  earls,  said  Witherington, 

And  I  a  squire  alone : 

I'll  do  the  best  that  do  I  may. 
While  I  have  strength  to  stand  ; 

While  I  have  pow'r  to  wield  my  sword, 
I'll  fight  with  heart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows. 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  true  ; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent. 
Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn. 

Earl  Douglas  had  the  bent ; 
A  captain  mov'd  with  mickle  pride. 

The  spears  to  shivers  sent. 

They  clos'd  full  fast  on  ev'ry  side. 
No  slackness  there  was  found  ; 

And  many  a  gallant  gendeman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground - 

O  Christ !  it  was  a  grief  to  see. 

And  likewise  for  to  hear 
The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore. 

And  scalter'd  here  and  there. 

At  last  these  two  stout  earls  did  meet. 
Like  captains  of  OTeat  might ; 

Like  lions  mov'd,  they  laid  on  load. 
And  made  a  cruel  nght. 
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Tlicy  fought  until  they  both  did  sweat, 
W  ith  swords  of  temper'd  steel ; 

Until  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain. 
They  trickling  down  did  feel. 

Yield  thee.  Lord  Percy,  Doaelas  said  j 

In  f;iith  I  will  thee'bring, 
Where  thou  shalt  high  advanced  be. 

By  James  our  Scottish  kin^. 

Thy  ransom  I  will  freely  give. 

And  thus  report  of  thee  : 
Thou  art  the  most  courageous  knight 

That  ever  I  did  see. 

No,  Douglas,  auoth  Earl  Percy  then. 

Thy  proffer  1  do  scorn  ; 
I  will  not  yield  to  any  Scot 

That  ever  yet  was  born. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow : 

Who  never  spoke  more  words  than  these : 
Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all  3 

For  why  ?  my  life  is  at  an  end  : 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall. 

Tlien  leaving  life.  Earl  Percy  tOQk 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand : 
And  said.  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Would  I  have  lost  my  land ! 

O  Christ !  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake ; 
For  sure  a  more  renowned  knight 

Mischance  did  never  take. 

A  knight  amongst  the  Scots  there  was. 
Which  saw  Earl  Douglas  die. 

Who  straight  in  wrath  did  vofw  rcyeragc 
Upon  the  Earl  Percy.  • 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomerj-  he  was  call'd ; 

Who,  with  a  spear  most  bright, 
Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed. 

Ran  fiercely  through  the  fight : 

And  pass'd,  the  English  archers  all. 

Without  all  dread  or  fear; 
And  through  Earl  Percy's  body  then 

He  thrust  his  hateful  spear. 

With  such  a  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did  his  body  gore. 
The  spear  went  through  the  other  side 

A  large  cloth-yard,  and  more.  , 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die, 
Whose  courage  none  could  staiu. 

An  English  archer  then  pcrceiv'd 
The  noble  earl  was  slam ; 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree  ; 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth -yard  long 

Up  to  the  head  drew  he : 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  the  shaft  he  set. 
The  grey-goose  wing  that  was  thc'reoa 

In  his  heart-blood  was  wet.* 
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This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening-bell 

1  he  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  the  Earl  Percy  there  was  slain 

Sir  John  of  Ogerton, 
Sir  Robert  Ratcirff,  and  Sir  Jo)ni, 

Sir  James  that  bold  baron r* 

And  with  Sir  George,  and  good  Sir  James, 

Both  knights  of  good  accoant. 
Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  ^vas  slain, 

AV'hose  prowess  did  surmount. 

For  Withcrington  needs  must  I  wail, 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps  ; 
For,  Avhen  his  legs  were  smitten  off. 

Pie  fought  upon  his  stunips. 

And^yilh  Earl  Douglas  there  was  slain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery; 
Sir  Charles  Cuirel,  thatYrom  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  fly ; 

Sh-  Charles  IMurrel  of  Ratcliffe  too. 

His  sister's  son  was  he : 
Sir  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteem'd. 

Yet  saved  could  not  be. 

And  the  Lord  Maxwell,  in  like  wise. 

Did  with  Earl  Douglas  die : 
Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears. 

Scarce  fifty-five  did  fly. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen 

•  Went  home  but  fifty-three ; 
The  rest  were  slain  in  Chevy  Chas<^,         ^^^. 
Under  the  greenwQod-tree, '  .' ';      •    ,'^, 

Next  day  did  many  widmva  come. 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  wash'd  their  wounds  in  briaish  tears. 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  blood. 

They  bore  with  them  away; 
Thev  kiss'd  them  dead  a  thousand  times 

When  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign, 

^hat  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 
A\'as  w  ith  an  arrow  slain. 

0  heavy  news !  King  James  did  say ; 
Scotland  can  witness  be, 

1  have  not  any  captain  more 

Of  such  account  as  he. 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came. 

Within  as  short  a  .space, 
Thai  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slam  in  Chevy  Chase. 

Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  king, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be  ; 
1  tnist  I  ha,ve  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  good  as  he. 

Yet  shall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  say. 

But  I  will  vengeance  take; 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  Percy  s  sukco 
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This  vow  full  well  the  king  perform' d. 

After,  on  Humbledown. 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slain. 

With  lords  of  gVeat  renown: 

And  of  the  rest,  of  small  account. 

Did  many  hundreds  die. 
Thus  endea  the  hunting  of  Chevy  Chase, 

Made  by  the  Earl  Percy. 
God  save  the  king,  and  bless  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace  j 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 


§  103.  Song.     Sir  Cauline. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  metre  of  tliis  old 
ballad  ;  it  is  unusual  to  meet  with  redundant  stanzas 
of  six  lines  ;  but  the  occasional  insertion  of  a  double 
third  or  fourth  line,  as  ver.  31,44,  &o.  is  an  irregu- 
larity I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  before  he  comes  to 
Pt.  2,  ver.  110,  111,  tliat  the  round  table  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  reign  of  king  Arthur,  but  was  common  in 
all  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  proclaiming  a  great 
tournament  (probably  with  some  peculiar  solemnities) 
was  called  "  holding  a  Round  Table."  Dugdalt  tells 
us,  that  the  great  baron  Roger  de  Mortimer  "  having 
procured  ilie  honor  of  knighthofli  to  be  conferred  '  on 
his  three  sons'  liy'king  Edward  I.  he,  at  his  own  costs, 
caused  a  tournament  to  be  held  at  Kenilworth,  whe hi 
be  sumptuously  entertained  an  hundred  knights  and  as 
many  ladies,  for  three  days ;  the  like  whereof  was  ne- 
ver before  in  England ;  and  there  began  the  round 
table,  (so  called  by  reason  that  the  place  wherein  they 
practised  those  feats  was  environed  with  a  strong  wall 
made  in  a  round  form :)  and  upon  the  fourth  day,  the 
golden  lion,  in  si^n  of  triumph,  being  yielded  to  him, 
he  carried  it  (with  all  the  tompany)  to  Warwick."  It 
may  furtlier  be  added  that  Mattliew  Paris  frequently 
calls  justs  and  tournaments  Hastiludia  Mennce  Ro- 
iwndce. 

As  to  what  will  be  observed  in  this  ballad,  of  the  art  of 
healing  being  practised  by  a  young  princess ;  it  is  no 
more  than  what  is  usual  in  all  the  old  romances,  and 
was  conformable  to  real  manners ;  it  being  a  practice 
derived  from  the  earliest  limes  among  all  the  Gothic 
and  Celtic  nations,  for  women,  even  of  the  highest 
rank,  to  exercise  the  art  of  surgery.  In  the  NorUiern 
Chronicles  we  also  find  the  young  damsel's  stanching 
the  wounds  of  their  lovers,  and  the  wives  those  of 
their  husbands.  And  even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  mentioned  among  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  ladies  of  her  court,  that  "  the  eld- 
est of  them  are  skilful  in  surgery."  See  Harrison's 
Description  of  Ei)glaud,  prefixed  to  HoUingshed's 
Chronicle,  &c. 

The  First  Part. 

In  Ireland,  ferr  over  the  sea. 

There  dwelleth  a  bonnye  kinge  j 
And  with  him  a  yong  and  comiye  knighte, 

Men  call  him  JSyr  Cauline. 

The  kinge  had  a  lady  to  his  daughter. 

In  fashyon,6he  hath  "no  peere  j 
And  princely  wightes  that  ladye  wooed. 

To  be  theyr  wedded  feere. 

Syr  Cauline  loveth  her  best  of  all. 

But  nothing  durst  he  saye ; 
Ne  descreeve  his  counsayl  to  no  mc^n 

But  dearlye  he  lovde.this  may. 


Till  on  a  daye  it  so  befFcll, 

Great  dill  to  him  was  dight ; 
The  maydens  love  removde  his  mynd. 

To  care-bed  went  the  knighte. 

One  while  he  spred  his  arms  him  fro. 

One  while  he  spred  them  nye ; 
And  aye!  but  I  winne  that  ladyes  love. 

For  dole  now  I  mun  dye. 

And  when  our  parish-masse  was  done. 

Our  kinge  was  bowne  to  dyne : 
He  says.  Where  is  Syr  Cauline, 

That  is  wont  to  8er\'e  the  wyne? 

Then  aunswerde  him  a  courteous  knighte'. 

And  fast  his  handes  gan  wringe : 
Syr  Cauline  is  sick,  and  like  to  dye 

Without  a  good  leechinge. 

Fetche  me  downe  mv  daughter  deere. 

She  is  a  leeche  fulle  fine : 
Goe  take  him  doiighe,  and  the  baken  bread. 
And  serve  him  with  the  wyne  soe  red  9 

Lothe  I  were  him  to  tine. 

Fair  Christabelle  to  his  chaumber  goes, 

Her  maydens  followyng  nye : 
O  well,  she  sayth,  how  doth  my  lord  ? 

0  sicke,  thou  fay  re  ladye. 

Now  ryse  up  wightlye,  man,  for  shame. 

Never  lye  soe  cowardice ; 
For  it  is  told  in  my  father's  halle. 

You  dye  for  love  of  mee. 

Favre  ladye,  it  is  for  your  love 

That  all  this  dill  I  drye: 
For  if  you  wold  comfort  me  with  a  kisse. 
Then  were  I  brought  from  bale  to  blissc. 

No  longer  would  I  lye. 

Syr  knighte,  my  father  is  a  kinge, 

1  am  his  only  heire ; 

Alas!  and  well  you  knowe,  syr  knighte, 
I  never  can  be  your  feere. 

O  ladye,  thou  art  a  kinges  diaughter. 

And  I  am  not  thy  peere. 
But  let  me  doe  some  deedes  of  armes. 

To  be  youre  bacheleere. 

Some  deeds  of  armes  if  thou  wilt  doe. 

My  bacheleere  to  be, 
(But  ever  and  aye  my  heart  would  rue, 

Giff  harm  should  happe  to  thee,) 

Upon  Eldridge  hill  there  groweth  a  thorne. 

Upon  the  mores  brodlnge ; 
And  dare  ye,  syr  knighte,  wake  tliere  all  nighte, 

Untill  the  fair  morninge? 

For  the  Eldridge  knighte,  so  micklc  of  mighte. 

Will  examine  you  beforne; 
And  never  man  bare  life  away. 

But  he  did  him  scath  and  scorne. 

That  knighte  he  is  a  foul  paynim. 

And  large  of  limb  and  bone  \ 
And  but  if  heaven  may  be  thy  speede. 

Thy  life  it  is  but  gone. 

Nowe  on  the  Eldridge  hills  He  walke. 

For  thy  sake,  fair  Tadiej 
And  He  either  bring  you  a  ready  tok^a. 

Or  He  never  more  you  see. 
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The  ladye  is  gone  to  her  own  chaumbere. 

Her  maydens  following  bright : 
Syr  Cauline  lop'd  from  care-bed  soone. 
And  to  the  Eldridge  Hills  is  gone. 
For  to  wake  there  all  night. 

Unto  midnight,  that  the  moone  did  rise. 

He  walked  up  and  downe; 
Then  a  lightsome  bu^le  heard  he  blowe 

Over  the  bents  soe  browne. 
Quoth  hee.  If  cryance  come  till  my  heart, 

I  am  ffar  from  any  good  towne. 

And  soon  he  spyde  on  the  mores  so  broad 

A  furyous  wight  and  fell  j 
A  ladye  bright  his  brydle  led. 

Clad  in  a  fayre  kyrtell: 

And  soe  fast  he  called  on,  syr  Cauline, 

0  man,  I  reede  thee  flye. 

For  but  if  cryance  come  till  thy  heart, 

1  weene  but  thou  mun  dye. 

He  sayth,  No  cryance  comes  till  my  heart. 

Nor,  in  fayth,  I  will  not  flee  ; 
For,  cause  thou  minged  not  Christ  before. 

The  less  me  dreadeth  thee. 

The  Eldridge  kaighte  he  pricked  his  steed ; 

Syr  Caulme  bold  abode : 
Then  either  shooke  his  trustye  speare. 
And  the  timber  these  two  children*  bare 

So  soon  in  sunder  slode. 

Then  took  they  out  theyr  two  jgood  swordes. 

And  layden  on  full  faste, 
Till  helme  and  hawkbere,  mail  and  sheelde. 

They  all  were  well-nye  brast. 

The  Eldridge  knight  was  mickle  of  might. 

And  stiffe  in  stower  did  stand ; 
But  syr  Cauline  with  a  Ijackward  stroke 

He  smote  off  his  right  hand; 
That  soone  he  with  paine  and  lackeof  bloud 

Fell  downe  on  that  lay-land. 

Then  up  syr  Cauline  lift  his  brande 

All  over  his  head  so  hye : 
And  here  I  sweare  by  the  holy  roode, 

Nowe,  caytiffe,  thou  shalt  dye. 

Then  up  and  came  that  ladye  brighte, 

Faste  wringing  of  her  hande : 
For  the  maydens  love,  that  most  you  love. 

Withhold  that  deadly  brande : 

For  the  maydens  love,  that  most  you  love. 

Now  sniyte  no  more  I  praye ; 
And  aye  whatever  thou  wilt,  my  lord. 

He  shall  thy  bests  obaye. 

Now  swear  to  mee,  thou  Eldridge  knighte. 

And  here  on  this  lay-land. 
That  thou  wilt  believe  on  Christ  his  laye. 

And  thereto  plight  thy  hand: 

And  that  thou  never  on  Eldridge  come 

To  sporte,  gamon,  or  playej 
And  that  thou  here  give  up  thy  armes 

Until  thy  dying  day. 


Tlie  Eldridge  knighte  gave  up  his  armes 

With  many  a  sorrowfulle  srghe ; 
And  sware  to  obey  sir  Caulines  best. 

Till  the  time  that  he  shold  dye. 
And  he  then  up,  and  the  Eldridge  knighte 

Sett  hiin  in  his  saddle  annone,         ^^ 
x'Vnd  the  Eldridge  knighte  and  his  ladye 

To  theyr  castle  they  are  gonq. 
Then  he  tooke  up  the  bloudy  hand. 

That  was  so  large  of  bone. 
And  on  it  he  founde  five  ringes  of  gold 

Of  knightcs  that  had  been  slone. 

Then  he  tooke  up  the  Eldridge  sworde. 

As  hard  as  any  flint ; 
And  he  took  oft'  those  ringes  five 

As  bright  as  fire  and  brent. 
Home  then  pricked  syr  Cauline 

As  light  as  leafe on  tree : 
I  vws  he  neither  stint  ne  blanne. 

Till  he  his  ladye  see. 
Then  downe  he  knelt  upon  his  knee 

Before  that  ladye  gay : 
O  ladye,  I  have  been  on  the  Eldridge  hills : 

These  tokens  I  bring  way. 
Now  welcome,  welcome,  syr  Cauline, 

Thrice  welcome  unto  mee, 
For  now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  true  knlchte 

Of  valour  bold  and  free.  * 

O  ladye,  I  am  thy  own  true  knighte. 

Thy  bests  for  to  obaye  ; 
And  mought  I  hope  to  winne  thy  love! 

Ne  more  his  tonge  colde  say. 
The  ladye  blushed  scarlette  redde. 

And  Fette  a  gentill  sighe : 
Alasl  sir  knighte,  how  may  this  bee. 

For  my  degree's  soe  highe  ? 
But  sith  thou  hast  hight,  thou  comely  youth. 

To  be  my  batchilere. 
He  promise' if  thee  I  may  not  wedde 

I  will  have  none  other  fere. 
Then  shee  held  forthe  her  lily-white  hand 

Towards  that  knigh'te  sd  free  : 
He  gave  to  it  one  gentill  kisse. 
His  heart  was  brought  from  bale  to  blisse. 

The  teares  sterte  from  his  ee. 
But  keep  my  counsayl,  syr  Cauline, 

Ne  let  no  man  it  knowe; 
For  an  ever  my  father  sholde  it  ken, 

1  wot  he  wolde  us  sloe. 
From  that  day  forthe  that  ladye  fayre 

Lovdesyr  Cauline  the  knighte:'      \ 
From  that  daye  forthe  he  only  joyde 

Whan  shee  was  in  his  sight. 


Pari  the  Second. 

EvERYE  white  will  have  its  blacke. 
And  every  sweete  its  sowre : 

This  found  the  ladye  Christabelle 
In  an  untimely  howre. 


*  KjQii^'hts, 
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For  so  it.bcfelle,  as  syr  Caiiline 

Was  with  that  latlye  faire. 
The  kins  her  fiither  walked  forthe 

To  take  the  e\'enyng  aire : 

And  iwto  the  arboure  as  he  went 

To  rest  his  wearye  feet. 
He  found  his  daughter  and  syr  Cauline 

There  sette  in  daUaunce  sweet. 

The  kingehee  sterted  forth,  iwys. 

And  an  angrye  man  was  hee : 
Now,  traytoure,  thou  shalt  hange  or  drawfe. 

And  rewe  shall  thy  ladie^ 

Then  forth  syr  Cauline  he  wasledde, 
,    And  throwne  in  dungeon  deepe; 
And  theladye  into  a  towre  so  hye. 
There  left  to  wayle  and  weepe. 

The  (^ueene  she  was  syr  Caulines  friend. 

And  to  the  kinge  said  she : 
I  pray  you  save  syr  Caulines  life. 

And  let  him  banish t  bee. 

,  Now,  dame,  that  traitor  shall  be  sent 
Across  the  salt  sea  fome : 
Rut  here  I  will  make  with  thee  a  band. 
If  ever  he  come  within  this  land, 
A  foule  deathe  is  his  doome. 

All  woc-begone  was  that  gentitl  knight 
•  /To  parte  from  hi^  tadye ; 
And  many  a  time  he  sighcJ  sore. 

And  cast  a  wistfuUe  eye: 
Faire  Christabelle,  from  thee  to  parte, 

Farre  lever  had  I  dye. 

Faire  Christabelle,  that  ladye  brighte. 

Was  had  fortli^  of  the  towre  r 
But  ever  sbee  droopeth  in  her  minde. 
As,  nipt  by  an  ungentle  winde, 

Doth'sonie  faire  lillye  flowre. 

And  ever  shee  doth  lament  and  weepe 

To  tint  her  lover  see ; 
Svr  Cauline,  thou  little  think'st  on  mee, 
■  But!  will  still  be  true. 

Manye  a  kinge,  and  numye  aduke. 

And  lords  of  high  degree. 
Did  sue  to  that  fayre  ladye  of  love  j 

But  never  she  wolde  them  nee. 

When  many  a  daye  was  past  and  gotie, 

Ne  comlorte  she  colde  finde. 
The  kinge  proclaimed  a  tourneament. 

To  cheere  his  daughters  mind : 

And  there  came  lords,  and  there  came  knightesj 

Fro  man^e  a  farre  countr\e 
To  break  a  spere  for  tlieyr  ladyes  love, 
'  Before  that  faire  ladye. 

And  many  a  ladye  there  was  sette 

In  purjyle  and  in  palle; 
But  faire  Christabelle  soe  woe-begone 

Was  the  fayrest  of  them  all. 

Then  many  a  knighte  was  mickle  of  might 

Before  his  ladye  gaye: 
But  a  stranger  wight,  whom  no  man  knewe. 

He  wan  the  prize  eche  daye. 


His  acton  it  was  all  of  blacke. 

His  hewberke  and  his  sheelde, 
Ne  noe  man  wist  whence  he  did  come, 
Ne  noe  man  knewe  where  he  did  gone 

When  they  came  out  the  feelde. 
And  now  three  days  were  prestlye  past  ,^ 

In  feates  of  chivalrve, 
When  lo,  upon  the  fourth  morninge 

A  sorrowfulle  sight  they  see. 
A  hngye  giaunt  stiff  and  starke. 

All  foule  of  limbe  and  lere; 
Two  goggling  eyen  like  fire  farden, 

A  mouthe  from  eare  to  eare. 
Before  him  came  a  dwarffe  full  lowe. 

That  \Vaited  on  his  knee  ; 
And  at  his  backe  five  heads  he  bare. 

All  wan  and  pale  of  blee. 
Sir,  quoth  the  dwarffe,  and  louted  lowe, 

Behold  that  hend  soldain ! 
Behold  these  heads  I  bear  with  me! 

They  are  kings  which  he  hath  slain. 
The  Eldridge  knighte  is  his  own  cousine. 

Whom  a  knighte  of  thine  4iath  shent: 
And  hee  is  come  to  avenge  his  wrong  j 
And  to  thee,  all  thy  knightes  among. 

Defiance  here  hath  sent. 

But  yette  he  will  appease  his  wrath 

Thy  da\ighters  love  to  winne  : 
And  but  thou  yeelde  him  that  fayre  mayd^ 

Thy  halls  and  towers  must  brenne. 
Thy  head,  syr  king,  nxust  go  with  mee  j 

Or  else  thy  daughter  deere  J 
Or  else  within  these  lists  soe  broad 

Thou  must  find  him  a  peere. 

The  king  he  turned  him  round  aboute, 

And  in  his  heart  was  woe. 
Is  there  never  a  knighte  of  my  round  table. 

This  matter  will  undergo? 

Is  there  never  a  knighte  amongst  yee  all 
Will  fight  for  my  daughter  and  mee  ? 

Whoever  will  fight  yon  grimme  soldan. 
Right  faire  his  moede  shall  be ; 

For  he  shall  have  my  broad  lay-lands. 

And  of  my  crowne  be  heyre ; 
And  he  shall  winne  fayre  Christabelle^ 

To  be  his  wedded  fere. 
But  every  knighte  of  his  round  table 

Did  stand  both  still  and  pale; 
For  whenever  they  lookt  on  the  grim  soMan, 

It  made  their  hearts  to  quail. 

All  woe-bcgone  was  that  fayre  ladye. 
When  she  saw  no  helpe  was  nye: 

She  cast  her  thought  on  her  own  true-love. 
And  the  teares  gusht  from  her  eye. 

Up  then  sterte  the  stranger  knighte. 

Said,  Ladye,  be  not  aifray'd ; 
He  fight  for  thee  with  this  grinmie  soldan, 

Thoughe  lie  be  immaoklye  made* 

And  if  thou  wilt  lend  me  the  Eldridge  sworde. 

That  lyeth  within  thy  bovvre, 
[  trust  in  Christe  for  to  slay  this  fiende, 

Thoughe  he  be  stifle  in  stowre. 

Got 
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Goe  fetch  him  dovvne  the  Eldridge  svvorde. 
The  kinge  he  cryde,  with  speede : 

Novve  heaven  assist  thee,  courteous  knighte ; 
My  daughter  is  thy  meede. 

The  gyaunt  he  stepped  into  the  lists, 

And  sayd,  Awaye,  awaye  : 
I  svveare,  as  I  am  the  hend  soldan, 

Thou  lettest  me  here  all  daye. 

Then  forth  the  stranger  knighte  he  came 

In  his  blacke  armoure  dight: 
The  ladye  sighed  a  gentle  sighe, 

**  That  this  were  my  true  knighte !" 

And  now  the  gyaunt  and  knighte  be  mett 

Within  the  lists  so  broad : 
And  now  with  swordes  so  sharpe  of  Steele, 

They  gan  to  lay  on  load. 

The  soldan  strucke  the  knighte  a  stroke. 

That  made  him  reele  asyde : 
Then  woe- begone  was  that  faire  ladye. 

And  thrice  she  deeply  sighde. 

The  soldan  strucke  a  second  stroke. 

And  made  the  bloude  to  ffowc  : 
All  pale  and  wan  was  that  ladye  fayre. 

And  thrice  she  wept  for  woe. 

The  soldan  strucke  a  third  fell  stroke. 
Which  brought  the  knighte  on  his  knee; 

Sad  sorrow  pierced  that  ladyes  heart. 
And  she  shriekt  loud  shriekings  three. 

The  knighte  he  leapt  upon  his  feete. 

All  recklesse  of  the  paine; 
Quoth  he.  But  heaven  be  now  my  speede. 

Or  else  I  shall  be  slaine. 

He  grasped  his  sword  with  mayne  and  mighte. 

And  spying  a  secrette  part, 
He  drave  it  into  the  soldan's  syde. 

And  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

Then  all  the  people  gave  a  shoute. 
When  they  sawe  the  soldan  falle : 

The  ladye  wept,  and  thanked  Christ, 
That  had  reskevved  her  from  tlirall. 

And  nowe  the  kinge  with  all  his  barons 

Rose  uppe  from  off  his  seate. 
And  downe  he  stepped  into  the  listes. 

That  curteous  knighte  to  greete. 

But  he  for  painc  and  lacke  of  bloude 

Was  fallen  into  a  swounde. 
And  there  all  waltering  in  his  gore, 

Lay  lifelesse  on  the  grounde. 

Come  downe,  come  downe,  my  daughter  deare. 

Thou  art  a  leeche  of  skille ; 
Farre  lever  had  I  lose  half  my  landes. 

Than  this  good  knighte  sholde  spille. 

Down  then  stepped  that  faire  ladye. 

To  helpe  him  if  she  mayej 
But  when  she  did  his  beavere  raise, 
It  is  my  life,  my  lord,  she  sayes. 

And  shriekte  and  swound  awaye. 

Sir  Cauline  juste  lifte  up  his  eyes 

When  he  heard  his  ladye  crye. 
O  ladye,  I  am  thine  owne  true  love ; 

For  thee  I  wisht  to  dye. 


Then  giving  her  one  partin^e  looke. 

He  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 
Ere  Christabelle,  that  ladye  milde. 

Began  to  draw  her  breathe. 
But  when  she  founde  her  comelye  knighte 

Indeed  was  dead  and  gone. 
She  layd  her  pale  cold  cheeke  to  his. 

And  thus  she  made  her  moane  : 
O  staye,  my  deare  and  onlye  lord, 

jFor  me  thy  faithful  feere ; 
'Tis  meet  that  I  shold  foUowe  thee. 

Who  hast  bougiit  my  love  soe  dear^. 
Then  fayntinge  in  a  deadly  svvoune. 

And  with  a  deep-fette  sighe 
That  burst  her  gentle  heart  in  twayne, 

Fayre  Christabelle  did  dye. 


§   104.  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gishorne. 

"  In  this  time  (about  the  year  1190,  in  the  reigu  of 
Richard  I.)  were  many  robbers,  and  out-lawes,  among 
the  which  Robin  Hood,  and  Little  John,  renowned 
theeves,  continued  in  wocxls,  despoyling  and  robbing 
the  goods  of  the  rich.  They  killed  none  but  such  ai 
would  invadd  them ;  or  by  resistance  for  tlieir  ,own  d«- 
fence. 

"  The  said  Robert  entertained  an  hundred  tall  men  and 
g(jod  archers  with  such  spolles  and  thefts  as  he  got, 
upon  whom  four  hundred  (were  they  ever  so  strong) 
durst  not  give  the  onset.  He  suffered  no  woman  to 
be  oppressed,  violated,  or  otherwise  molested  ;  poore 
men's  goods  he  spared,  abundantlie  relieving  them 
with  that,  which  by  theft  he  got  from  abbeys  and  the 
houses  of  rich  carles;  whom  Malor  the  historian 
blameth  for  his  rapine  and  ilieft,  but  of  all  thee\  es  he 
affirmeth  \\m\  to  be  the  prince  and  tlie  moat  gentle 
tlieefe."     Stoice's  A7inah,  p.  159. 

Whan  shaws  beene  sheene,  and  shraddes  full 
fayre. 

And  leaves  both  large  and  longe, 
Itt's  inerr\  e  walkyng  in  the  fayre  forrest 

To  hear  the  small  birdes  soiige. 
The  woodweele  sang,  and  wold  not  cea«e. 

Sitting  upon  the  sprave, 
So  lowde,  he  wakened  Robin  Hood, 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay. 
Now  by  my  faye,  said  jollye  Robin, 

A  sweaven  1  had  this  night ; 
I  dreamt  me  of  tow  wighty  yemen. 

That  fast  with  me  gan  fight. 
Methought  they  did  me  beat  and  binde. 

And  t(Jokc  my  bowc  me  froe  ; 
Iff  I  be  Robin  alive  in  this  hmde. 

He  be  wrokeii  on  them  to  we. 
Sweavens  are  swift,  sayd  Lyttlc  John, 

As  the  wind  blowes  over  tlie  hill ; 
For  iff  it  be  never  so  loude  this  night. 

To-morrow  it  may  be  still. 
Buske  yee,  bowne  yee,  my  merry  men  all. 

And  John  shall  goe  with  mce. 
For  lie  goeseeke  yond  wighty  yeomen. 

In  greenwood  where  they  bee. 
They  then  cast  on  theyr  gownes  of  grene. 

And  took  theyr  bowes  each  one ; 
And  they  away  to  the  grene  forrest 

A  shooting  forth  are  gonej 
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Until!  they  came  to  th«  merry  greenwood. 

Where  they  had  gladdest  to  bee : 
There  they  were  ware  of  a  wight  yeoman. 

That  leaned  against  a  tree. 
A  sworde  and  a  dagger  he  wore  by  his  side. 

Of  manyc  a  fnan  the  bane  • 
And  he  was  clad  in  his  capuU  hyde 

Top  and  tayll  and  mayne. 
Stand  still,  master,  quoth  Lyttle  John, 

Under  this  tree  so  green. 
And  I  will  go  to  yond  wight  yeoman 

To  know  what  he  doth  meane. 
Ah !  John,  by  me  thou  settest  noe  store, 

And  that  I  farley  finde:  , 
How  often  send  I  my  men  before. 

And  tarry  myselfe  behinde  ? 
It  is  no  cunning  a  knave  to  ken, 

An  a  man  but  heare  him  speake ; 
An  it  were  not  for  bursting  of  my  bowe, 

John,  I  thy  head  would  breake. 

As  often  wordes  they  breeden  bale. 

So  they  parted  Robin  and  John  ; 
And  John  is  gone  to  Barnesdale, 

The  gates*  he  knoweth  eche  one. 
But  when  he  came  to  Barnesdale, 

Great  heavinesse  there  hee  hadd. 
For  he  found  tow  of  his  owne  fellowes 

Were  slaine  both  in  a  slade. 

And  Scarlette  he  was  flying  a-foote 

Fast  over  stocke  and  stone. 
For  the  proud  sheriffe  with  seven  score  men 

Fast  after  him  is  gone. 
One  shoote  now  I  will  shoote,  quoth  John, 

With  Christ  his  might  and  mayne ; 
He  make  yond  sheriffe  that  wends  so  fast. 

To  stopp  he  shall  be  fayne. 

Then  John  bent  up  his  long  bende-bowe. 

And  fettled  him  to  shoote : 
The  bow  was  made  of  tender  boughe. 

And  fell  downe  at  his  foote. 

Woe  v/orth,  woe  worth  thee,  wicked  wood, 

That  ever  thou  grew  on  a  tree; 
For  now  this  day  thou  art  my  bale. 

My  boote  when  thou  shold  bee. 
His  shoote  it  was  but  loosely  shott. 

Yet  flew  not  tl^e  arrowe  m  vaine. 
For  it  mett  one  of  the  sheriffes  men, 

And  William  a  Trent  was  slaine. 

It  had  bene  better  of  William  a  Trent 

To  have  bene  abed  with  sorrovve. 
Than  to  be  that  day  in  the  greenwood  slade 

To  meet  with  Little  John's  arrowe. 

But  as  it  is  said,  when  men  be  mettj 

Fyve  can  doe  more  than  three. 
The  sheriffe  hath  taken  Little  John, 

And  bound  him  fast  to  a  tree. 

Thou  shalt  be  drawen  by  dale  and  downe. 

And  hanged  hye  on  a  hill. 
But  thou  mayst  fayleof  thy  purpose^,  quoth  John, 

If  it  be  Christ  his  will."' 


Lett  us  leave  talking  of  Little  John, 

And  thinke  of  Robin  Hood, 
How  he  is  gone  to  the  v/ight  yeoman. 

Where  under  the  leaves  he  stood. 

Good  morrow,   good  fellowe,   sayd   Robin  SQ 
fay  re. 
Good  morrow,  good  fellow,  quo  he : 
Mcthinks,  by  this  bowe  thou   beares  in   thy 
hande, 
A  good  archere  thou  sholdst  bee. 

I  am  wilfulle  of  my  waye,  quo'  the  yeman. 

And  of  my  morning  tydc. 
He  lead  thee  through  "the  wood,  sayd  Robin : 

Good  fellow,  lie  be  thy  guide. 

I  seeke  an  outlawe,  the  straimger  sayd. 

Men  call  him  Robin  Hoodj 
Rather  I'd  meet  with  that  proud  outlawe 

Than  fortye  pound  soe  good. 

Now  come  with  me,  thou  wighty  yeman. 
And  Robin  thou  soone  shalt  see : 

But  first  let  us  some  pastime  find 
Uiider  the  greenwood  tree. 

First  let  us  some  masterye  make 

Among  the  woods  so  even. 
We  may  chance  to  meet  with  Robin  Hood 

Here  at  some  unsett  stcven. 

They  cut  them  down  two  summer  shroggs. 

That  grew  both  under  a  breere. 
And  set  them  threescore  rood  in  twaine 

To  shoote  the  prickes  y-fere. 

Leade  on,  good  fellowe,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

Leade  on,  I  do  bidd  thee. 
Nay  by  my  faith,  good  fellowe,  hee  sayd. 

My  leader  thou  shalt  bee. 

The  first  time  Robin  shot  at  the  pricke, 

He.mist  but  an  inch  it  fro : 
The  yeoman  he  was  an  archer  good. 

But  he  cold  never  do  soe. 

The  second  shoote  had  the  wightye  yeman. 

He  shot  within  the  garland : 
But  Robin  he  shot  far  better  than  hee, 

Foi  he  clave  the  good  pricke-wandc. 

A  blessing  upon  thy  hfart,  he  sayd; 

Qoodc  fellowe,  thy  shotiting  is  goode; 
For  an  thy  heart  be  a»  good  as  thy  hand. 

Thou  wert  better  than  Robin  Hood. 

Now  tell  me  thy  name,  good  fellowe,  sayd  hey 

Under  the  leaves  of  lyne. 
N^  by  my  faith,  quoth  bolde  Robin, 

Till  thou  have  told  me  thine. 

I  dwelle  by  dale  and  downed  quoth  hee, 
Aftd  Robin  to  take  I  me  swornc; 
' '  And  when  I  am  called  by  my  right  name 
I  am  Guy  of  good  Gisborne. 

My  dwelling  is  in  this  wood,  sav-s  Robin, 

fey  thee  I  set  right  nought; 
I  am  Robin  Hood  ot'Barnesdalc, 

Whom  thou  so  long  hast^sou^ht., 


Ways,  passes,  paths. 


He 
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He  that  had  nejlher  been  kithe  nor  kin. 
Might  have  seen  a  fall  fayre  sight. 

To  see  how  together  these  yeomen  went 
With  blades  both  browne  and  bright : 

To  see  how  these  yeomen  together  they  fought. 

Two  howres  of  a  summer's  day : 
Yet  neither  Robin  Hood  nor  Sir  Guy 

Them  fettled  to  fly  awaye. 

Robin  was  reachles  on  a  roote, 

A' id  stumbled  at  that  tyde; 
And  Guy  was  quicke  and  nimble  withall. 

And  hitt  him  upon  the  syde. 

Ah  deere  Ladye,  said  Robin  Hood,  thou 

That  art  both  mother  and  may, 
I  think  it  was  never  mans  destinye 

To  dye  brufore  his  day. 

Hob  in  thought  on  our  Ladye  dcere. 

And  soon  leapt  up  againe  j 
And  strait  he  came  witli  a  backward  stroke. 

And  he  Sir^  Guy  hath  slayne. 

He  took  Sir  Guys  head  by  the  hayre. 
And  stuck  it  upon  his  bpwes  end : 

Thou  hast  been  a  traytor  all  thy  life. 
Which  thing  must  have  an  end. 

Robin  pvdled  forth  an  Irysh  knife. 

And  nicked  Sir  Guy  in  the  face. 
That  he  was  never  on  woman  born 

Cold  know  whose  head  it  was. 

Sayes,  Lye  there,  lye  there,  now.  Sir  Guye, 

And  with  me  be  not  wrothe : 
Iff  thou  have  had  the  worst  strokes  at  my  hand. 

Thou  shalt  have  the  better  clothe. 

Robin  did  off  his  gowne  of  greone. 

And  on  Sir  Guy  did  throwe. 
And  he  p>it  on  that  capuU  liyde. 

That  clad  him  topp  to  toe. 

Thy  bovve,  thy  arrows,  and  little  home, 

py^ow  with  me  I  will  beare  ; 
For  I  will  away  to  Barncsdalc, 

To  sec  how  my  men  doc  fare. 

Robin  HoOd  sett  Guys  home  to  his  mouth. 

And  a  loud  blast  in  it  did  blow. 
That  behcard  the  sheriffe  of  Nottingham, 

As  he  leaned  under  a  lowe. 

Hearken,  hearken,'  sayd  the  sheriffe, 

I  heare  nowe  tydings  good. 
For  yonder  I  hear  Sir  Guyes  borne  blowe. 

And  he  hath  slaine  Robin  Hoode. 

Yonder  I  heare  Sir  Guyes  borne  blowe, 

Itt  blowes  soe  well  in  tjrde ; 
And  yonder  comes  that  wightye  yeoman, 

Cladd  in  his  capull  hyde. 

Come  hyther,  come  hyther,  thou  good  Sir  Guy, 

Aske  what  thou  wilt  of  mee. 
O  I  will  none  of  thy  gold,  sayd  Rol^in, 

Nor  I  will  none  of  thy  fee  : 

But  now  I  have  slaine  the  master,  he  sayes, 

Lett  me  goe  strike  the  knave ; 
For  this  is  all  the  meede  1  aske. 

None  other  rewajrd  lie  have. 


Thou  art  a  madman,  sayd  the  sheriffe. 
Thou  sholdst  have  had  a  knightes  fee  : 

But  seeing  thy  asking  hath  becne  soe  bad. 
Well  granted  it  shall  bee. 

When  Little  John  heard  his  master  speake; 

Well  knew  he  il  was  his  steven  : 
Now  shall  I  bee  looset,  quoth  Little  John, 

With  Christ  his  might  in  heaven. 
Fast  Robin  bee  hyed  him  to  Little  John, 

He  thought  to  loose  him  blive; 
The  sheriffe  and  all  his  companye 

Fast  after  him  gan  drive. 

Stand  abacke,  stand  abacke,  sayd  Robin; 

Why  draw  you  me  so  neere  ? 
Itt  was  never  the  use  in  our  country^. 

Ones  shrift  another  shold  heere. 
But  Robin  pulled  forth  an  Irysh  knife, 

And  losed  John  hand  and  foote. 
And  gave  him  Sir  Guyes  bow  into  his  hand. 

And  bade  it  be  his  boote. 

Then  John  he  took  Guyes  bow  in  his  hand. 

His  bolts  and  arrowes  eche  one ; 
When  the  slieriffe  saw  Little  John  bend  his  bow. 

He  fettled  him  to  be  gone. 

Towards  his  house  in  Nottingham  towne 

He  fled  ftdlfast  away*: 
And  so  did  all  the  companye : 

Not  one  behind  wold  stay. 

But  he  cold  neither  runne  soe  fast. 

Nor  away  so  fast  cold  ryde, 
But  Little  John  with  an  arrowe  soe  broad. 

He  shott  him  into  the  backe-syde. 


§  10a.    Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  doughy  and 
William  of  Cloudesly. 

They  were  three  noted  outlaws,  whose  skrll  in  archery 
rendered  them  formerly  as  famous  In  the  North  of 
England,  as  Robin  Hood  and  his  fellows  were  in  the 
midland  counties.  Their  place  of  residence  was  in  the 
forest  of  Englewood,  not  far  from  Carlisle  (called  cor- 
rujitly  in  the  ballad  EngKsh-wood,  whereas  Engle  or 
Ingle  wood  signifies  wood  for  firing).  At  Avhat  time 
they  lived  does  not  appear.  The  author  of  the  com- 
mon ballad  on  the  pedigree,  edusation,  ami  mar- 
riage, of  Ro])iij  Hood,  makes  them  contemporary 
with  Robin  Hood's  father,  in  order  to  give  liim  th«» 
honor  of  beating  them ;   viz. 

The  father  of  Robin  a  forester  «'as, 

And  he  shot  in  a  lusty  long  bow 
Two  north-country  miles  and  an  inich  at  a  shot. 

As  the  pindcr  of  Wakefield  docs  know ; 
For  he  brought  Adam  Bell,  and  CUm  of  the  Clougb, 

And  William  of  Clowd^slee, 
To  sbix)t  with  our  forester  for  forty  mark ; 

And  our  forester  beat  theai  all  three. 

Celled,  of  Old  Balladsy  1727,  1st  vol.  p.  67. 

This  seems  to  prove  that  they  were  commonly  thought 
to  have  Uvcd  before  the  popular  hero  of  Sherwood. 

I  have  only  to  add  further  concerning  the  principal  hero 
of  this  ballad,  that  the  Bells  were  noted  rogues  in  the 
north  so  late  as  tlir  time  of  Q.  Elizabeth.  See,  in 
Rymer's  Foedera,  a  letter  from  Lord  William  Howard 
to  some  of  the  officers  of  sutc,  wherein  he  mentions 
them* 
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Mery  it  was  in  grene  forest 

Among  the  leves  grene, 
Whereas  men  hunt  east  and  west 

Wyth  bowcs  and  arrowes  kene ; 

To  ryse  the  dere  out  of  theyr  denne  : 
Suche  sightes  hath  ofte  bene  sene ; 

As  by  thre  yemen  of  the  north  countrey. 
By  them  it  is  I  meane. 

The  one  of  them  hight  Adam  Bel, 
The  other  Clyni  of  the  Clough*, 

The  thyrd  was  WilUam  of  Cloudefely, 
An  archer  good  ynough. 

They  were  outlawed  for  venyson, 

Tnese  yemen  everchone ; 
They  swore  them  brethren  upon  a  day. 

To  Knglyshe  wt>od  for  to  gone. 

Now  hth  and  lysten,  gentylmen. 
That  ofjnyrthe  loveth  to  here : 

Two  of  them  were  single  men. 
The  third  had  a  weeded  fere. 

Wyllyam  was  the  wedded  man, 
Muche  more  than  was  hys  care : 

He  sayde  to  hys  brethren  upon  a  day, 
Tq  Carleil  he  wold  fare ; 

For  to  speke  with  fayre  Alvce  his  wife. 

And  with  hys  children  thre. 
By  my  trouth,  sayde  Adam  Bel, 

Not  by  the  counsell  of  me : 

For  if  ye  go  to  Carleil,  brother. 

And  from  thys  wylde  wode  wendc. 

If  the  justice  may  you  take. 
Your  lyfe  were  at  an  ende. 

If  that  I  come  not  to-morrow,  brotlier. 

By  pfyme  to  you  agayne, 
Truste  not  els  but  that  I  am  take. 

Or  else  that  I  am  slayne. 

He  took  his  leave  of  his  brethren  two. 

And  to  Carleil  he  is  ^on  : 
Theyre  he  knocked  at  his  owne  windowe. 

Shortly  and  anone. 

Wher  be  you,  fayre  Alyce  my  v^ryk. 

And  my  chyldren  thre  ? 
Lyghtly  let  in  thine  owne  husbande, 

VVyllyam  of  Cloudesle. 

Alas!  then  sayde  fayre  Alycc, 


V  And  sjghe4  wonderous  sore, 
Thys  place  hath  ben  besette  for  you 
Thys  halfe  yere  and  more. 

Now  am  I  here,  said  Cloudesle, 

I  wnld  that  in  I  were : 
l^Ow  fctche  us  meate  and  drynkeynoughe. 

And  let  us  make  go(^  cherc. 

She  fetched  hym  meate  and  drynke  plentye, 

lA'ke  a  true  wedded  wyfe: 
And"^  pleased  hym  with  that  she  had, 

Whome  she  loved  as  her  lyfe. 


There  lay  an  old  wyfe  in  that  place, 

A  lytle  besyde  the  fyre, 
Whych  Wyllyam  had  found  of  charyty^ 

More  than  seven  yere. 

Up  she  rose,  and  forth  she  goes, 

Evel  mote  she  spede  therefoore ; 
For  she  had  not  set  no  fote  on  ground 

In  seven  yere  before. 

She  went  unto  the  justice-hall. 

As  fast  as  she  could  hye : 
Thys  night  is  come  imto  thys  town 

Wyllyam  of  Cloudeslye. 

Thereof  the  justice  was  fullfayne. 

And  so  was  the  sherife  also: 
Thou  shalt  not  trauaill  hither,  dame,for  nought. 

Thy  mede  thou  shalt  have  or  thou  go. 

They  gave  to  her  a  ryght  good  goune 

Of  scarlate  and  of  graine: 
She  toke  the  gyfte,  and  home  she  wente. 

And  couched  her  downe  agayne. 

They  rysed  the  towne  of  mery  Carleile 

In  all  the  haste  they  can  ; 
And  came  thronging  to  Wyllyamea  house. 

As  fast  as  they  might  gone. 

Theyre  they  besette  that  good  yeman 

About  on  every  side: 
Wyllyam  hearde  great  noyse  of  folkes. 

That  they ther ward  they  hyed. 

Alyce  opened  a  back  wyndow. 

And  loked  all  aboute  : 
She  was  ware  of  the  justice  and  shirife  bothe, 

Wyth  a  full  great  route. 

Alas  1  treason,  cryed  Alyce, 

Ever  wo  may  thou  bel 
Goe  into  my  chamber,  husband,  she  sayd. 

Sweet  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle. 

He  toke  hys  sweard  and  hys  bucler, 

Hys  bow  and  hys  chyldren  thre. 
And  wente  into  hys  strongest  chamber. 

Where  he  thought  surest  to  be. 

Fayre  Alyce,  lik  a  lover  true. 

Took  a  pollaxe  in  her  hande : 
He  shal  be  dead  that  here  commeth  in 

Thys  dore,  whyle  I  may  stand. 

Cloudesle  bente  a  wcl-good  bowe. 

That  was  of  trusty  tre  : 
He  smot  the  justice  on  the  brest. 

That  hys  arowe  brest  in  three. 

A  curse  on  his  harte,  said  William, 

Thys  (lay  thy  cote  dyd  on  ! 
If  it  Had  ben  no  better  than  myne. 

It  had  gone  nere  thy  bone. 

Yeld  the,  Cloudesle,  sayd  the  justise. 
Thy  bowe  and  thy  arrowes  the  fro. 

A  curse  on  hys  hart',  said  fair  Alyce, 
That  my  husband  concelleth  so. 


•  Clyra  of  tbc  Clough,  means  Clem.  (Clement)  of  die  valley;  for  so  Clough  signifies  In  the  North. 
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Set  fyre  on  the  house,  saide  the  sherife, 

Syth  it  wyli  no  better  be. 
And  brenne  we  therein  WilHain,  he  saide, 

Hys  wyfe  and  chyldren  thre. 

They  fyred  tlie  house  in  many  a  place  j 

The  fyre  flew  up  on  hye ; 
Alas!  then  cryed  fair  Alyce, 

I  se  we  here  shall  dy. 

William  openyd  a  back  wyndow. 

That  was  in  hys  chamber  hie, 
And  wyth  shetes  let  downe  his  wyfe. 

And  eke  hys  chyldren  thre. 

Have  here  my  treasure,  sayde  William, 

Mv  wyfe  and  my  chyldren  thre : 
For  Christes  love  do  them  no  harme. 

But  wreke  you  all  on  me, 

Wyllyam  shot  so  wonderous  well, 

Tyll  hys  arrowes  were  all  agoe, 
And  the  fyre  so  fast  upon  hym  fell. 

That  hys  bowstryng  brent  in  two. 

The  sparkles  brent  and  fell  upon 

Good  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle: 
Than  he  was  a  wofuU  man,  and  sayde, 

Thys  is  a  cowardes  death  to  me. 

Lever  had  I,  sayde  Wyllyam, 

With  my  sworde  in  the  route  to  renne, 
Then  here  among  myne  encmyes  wode 

Thus  cruelly  to  bren. 

He  toke  hys  sweard  and  hys  buckler. 

And  among  them  all  he  ran. 
Where  the  people  were  most  in  prece. 

He  smote  down  many  a  man. 

There  myght  no  man  abyde  his  stroke. 

So  fersly  on  them  he  ran : 
Then  tliey  threw  wyndowes  and  dores  on  him. 

And  so  toke  that  good  yeman. 

There  they  hym  bounde  both  hande  and  fote. 

And  in  depe  dongeon  cast. 
Now,  Cloudesle,  sayd  the  hye  justice. 

Thou  shalt  be  hanged  in  hast. 

A  payre  of  new  gallowes,  sayd  the  sherife. 

Now  shal  I  for  the  make; 
And  the  gates  of  Carleil  shal  be  shutte. 

No  man  sliall  come  in  thereat. 

Then  shall  nothelpe  Clym  of  the  Cloughe, 

Nor  yet  shall  Adam  liell. 
Though  they  come  with  a  thousand  mo. 

Nor  all  the  devels  in  hell. 

Early  in  the  mornynge  the  justice  uprose. 

To  the  gates  first  gan  he  gon. 
And  commaundeth  he  to  be  shut  full  close 

Lightile  everychone- 

Then  went  he  to  the  markett  place. 

As  fast  as  he  could  hye ; 
A  payre  of  new  gallous  there  he  set  up 

liesyde  the  pyllorye. 

A  Ivttle  boy  among  them  asked. 
What  meaneth  that  gallow-tree  ? 

They  sayde,  To  hang  a  good  ycaman. 
Called  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle. 


That  lytic  boye  was  the  towne  swynefhcard, 

And  kept  layre  Alyces  swine : 
Oft  he  had  scene  Cloudesle  in  the  woodc. 

And  geuend  hym  there  to  dyne. 

He  went  out  att  a  crevis  in  the  wall. 
And  lightly  to  the  wood  dyde  gone; 

There  met  he  with  these  wightye  yemen 
Shortly  and  anone. 

Alas !  then  sayde  that  lytle  boye. 

Ye  tary  here  all  to  longe ; 
Cloudesle  is  taken,  and  dampned  to  death. 

All  readye  for  to  honge. 

Alas !  then  sayd  good  Adam  Bell, 

That  ever  we  see  thys  daye ! 
He  had  better  with  us  have  taryed. 

So  ofte  as  we  dyd  hym  praye. 

He  myght  have  dvvellyd  in  grene  foreste. 

Under  the  shadowes  grene. 
And  have  kept  both  hym  and  us  in  restc. 

Out  of  trouble  and  tcene.  ■  -    ;  - 

Adam  bent  a  ryghte  good  bow, 

A  great  hart  sone  had  he  slayne : 
Take  that,  chylde,  he  sayde,  to  thy  dynncr. 

And  bryng  me  myne  arrowe  agayne. 

Now  go  we  hence,  sayde  these  wightye  yeomen, 

Tary  we  no  lenger  here ; 
We  shall  hym  borowe  by  God  his  grace. 

Though  we  bye  it  full  dere. 
To  Carleil  wente  these  good  yemen. 

In  a  merry  mornynge  of  Maye.— • 
Here  is  a  Fy't*  of  Cloudeslye, 

And  another  is  for  to  saye. 

Part  the  Second. 
And  when  they  came  to  merry  Carleil, 

And  in  the  mornynge  tyde. 
They  founde  the  gates  shut  them  untyll 

About  on  every  syde. 
Alas  !  then  sayd  good  Adam  Bell, 

That  ever  we  were  made  men ! 
These  gates  be  shut  so  wonderous  wel. 

We  may  not  come  here  in. 
Then  besj)ake  him  Clym  of  the  Clough, 

Wyth  a  wyle  we  wyl  us  in  bryng : 
Let  us  saye  we  be  messengers, 

Streyght  come  nowe  from  our  king. 
Adam  sayd,  I  have  a  letter  written. 

Now  let  us  wysely  werke. 
We  wyl  saye  we  have  the  kvnges  seals  j 

1  ho'lde  the  porter  no  clerlte. 
Then  Adam  Bell  bete  on  the  gate. 

With  strokes  great  and  strong ; 
The  porter  herde  such  noyse  therat. 

And  to  the  gate  he  throng. 
Who  is  there  nowe,  sayde  the  porter, 

That  maketh  all  thys  dinne  ? 
We  be  tow  messengers,  sayde  dim  of  the  Clough, 

Be  come  ryght  from  our  kyng. 
We  have  a  letter,  sayde  Adam  Bel, 

To  the  justice  we  must  it  bryng : 
Let  us  in  our  message  to  do. 

That  we  were  agayne  to  the  kyng. 
*Part. 
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Here  comcth  none  in,  saytl  the  porter. 

Be  hyiii  that  dyed  on  a  tre, 
Tyll  a  false  thefe  be  hanged  up 
.  Called  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle. 

Then  spake  the  good  ycmanClymof  theClough» 

And  swore  by  Mary  fre  : 
An  if  that  we  stande  long  without, 

Lyk  a  thefe  honge  thou  shah  be. 

Lo!  here  we  have  the  kynges  scale; 

What,  lurden,  art  thou  wode? 
The  porter  went  it  had  been  so. 

And  iyghtly  dyd  off  hys  hode.' 

Welcome  be  my  lordes  scale,  he  saydc ;    -  • 

P'or  that  ye  shall  come  in. 
He  opened  the  gate  full  shortlye ; 

An  cuyl  openyng  for  him. 

Now  are  we  in,  sayde  Adam  Bell, 

TUerof  we  are  full  faine ; 
Bat  Christ  he  knowcs,  that  harowed  hell, 

How  we  shall  com  out  agaync. 

Had  we  the  keys,  sa^nl  Clim  of  tlie  Clough, 
Ryght  wel  then  should  we  spcdc, 

Then  might  wc  come  out  wel  ynough 
When  we  se  tyme  and  uede. 

They  called  the  portei-  to  counsel  1, 

And  wrange  hys  nccke  in  two. 
And  cast  him  in  a  dene  dongcoii. 

And  toke  hys  keys  nym  fro. 

Now  am  I  porter,  sayd  Adam  Bell, 

Se,  brother,  the  keys  are  here. 
The  worst  porter  to  merry  Carle ilc 

They  have  had  thys  hundred  ycre. 

And' now  ^vyll  we  our  bowes  bend. 

Into  the  towne  wyll  we  jro. 
Tor  to  delyucr  our  dere  brother, 

lliat  lyeth  in  care  and  wo. 

Then  they  bent  theyr  good  yevve  bowc?. 
And  Icked  theyr  stringcs  were  sound. 

The  markett  pkice  in  mery  Carleiie 
They  beset  tliat  stound. 

And,  as  they  lolced  them  besyde, 

A  pair  of  new  galowes  thei  see. 
And  the  jtistice,  with  a  quest  of  sqiiycrs. 

Had  judged  theyr  fere  to  de : 

And  Cloudesle  himselfe  lay  in  a  carle,. 

Fast  boundJ[;)Oth  fote  and  hand  ; 
And  a  stron*e  rope  about  hys  nccke, 

All  readye  for  to  hange. 

The  justice  called  to  hym  a  ladde, 
Cloudesles  clothes  should  he  have. 

To  take  the  measure  of  that  yeman, 
Therafter  to  make  hys  gra\e. 

I  have  sene  as  great  mervaile,  sayde  Cloudcsle, 

As  betweyne  thys  and  pryme. 
He  that  maketh  thys  grave  for  me 

Hymselfe  may  lye  therin. 

Thou  epeakest  proudli,  sayd  the  justice, 
I  shall  the  hange  with  my  handc. 

Full  well  herd  this  his  bretheren  two. 
There  styll  as  they  did  stande. 


Then  Cl'oudesle  cast  his  eyen  asyde, 

And  saw  hys  brethren  twaine 
At  a  corner  of  the  market-place, 

Rcdy  the  justice  for  to  slaine. 

I  se  comfort,  sayd  Cloudesle, 

Yet  hope  I  -well  to  fare. 
If  I  might  have  my  hands  at  wyll 

Ryght  lytle  wolde  I  care. 

Then  bespake  good  Adam  Bell 

To  Clym  of  the  Clough  so  free : 
Brother,  se  ye  marke  the  justice  wel; 

Lo  1  yonder  ye  may  him  see : 

And  at  the  sherife  shote  I  wyll 

Strongly  wyth  arrowe  kene ; 
A  better  shote  in  mery  Carleiie 

Thys  seven  ycre  was  not  sene. 

They  loosed  their  arrowes  both  at  once. 

Of  no  man  had  thei  dread  ; 
The  one  hyt  the  justice,  the  other  the  sherjfe. 

That  both  theyr  sides  gan  blede. 

All  men  voyded,  that  them  stode  nye. 
When  the  justice  fell  to  the  grounde. 

And  the  sheryf  fell  hym  by  ; 
Eyther  had  his  deathes  wounde. 

All  the  citizens  fa?t  gan  flye. 

They  durst  no  Icuger  abyde : 
There  Iyghtly  they  loosed  Cloudesle, 

Where  he  witn  ropes  laj*  tyde. 

Wyllyam  sferte  to  an  officer  of  the  towne, 

ilis  axe  fro  hys  hand  he  wronge. 
On  eche  syde  he  smote  them  downe, 

Hym  thought  he  taryed  to  long. 

Wyllyam  saide  to  his  brethren  two  : 

Thys  daye  let  us  lyve  and  de ; 
If  ever  you  have  ncde  as  I  have  now. 

The  same  shall  you  finde  by  me. 
They  shot  so  well  in  that  tyde, 

Theyr  stringcs  were  of  silke  ful  sure. 
That  they  kept  the  stretes  on  every  side  ; 

I'hat  batayle  did  long  endure. 
i  The  fought  together  as  brethren  tru, 

L\ke  hardy  men  and  bolde, 
Matiy  a  man  to  the  ground  they  thrue. 

And  many  a  herte  made  colde. 

But  when  their  arrowes  were  all  gon. 

Men  preced  to  them  full  fast. 
They  drew  their  swordes  then  anone. 

And  theyr  bowes  from  them  cast. 

They  wenten  lyghllye  on  theyr  way. 

With  swordes  and  bucklers  round: 
By  that  it  was  myd  of  the  day. 

They  made  mani  a  wound. 
There  was    many  a  nout-horne    in    Carleiie 
bio  wen. 

And  the  belles  backward  did  ryng. 
Many  a  woman  sayde,  Alas ! 

And  many  theyr  handes  did  w  ryng. 

The  mayre  of  Carleiie  forth  was  com, 

Wyth  hym  a  full. great  route: 
These  yemen  dred  him  full  sore. 

Of  their  Ivves  they  stode  in  doCite. 
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The  mayrc  came  armed  a  full  great  pace. 

With  a  pollaxe  in  hys  hande ; 
Many  a  strong  man  wyth  him  was. 

There  in  that  stowre  to  stande. 
The  mayre  smot  at  Cloudesle  with  his  bil, 

Hys  bucler  he  brast  in  two. 
Full  many  a  yeman  with  great  evyll, 

Alas !  they  cryed  for  wo. 
Keepe  we  the  gates  fast,  they  bad, 

Tnat  these  traytours  thereout  not  go. 
But  al  for  nought  was  that-  the  wrought. 

For  so  faste  they  downe  were  layde, 
Tyll  they  all  thre,  that  so  manfuUi  fought. 

Were  gotten  without,  abraide. 
Have  here  your  keys,  sayd  Adam  Bel, 

Myne  office  I  here  forsake. 
And  yf  you  do  by  my  counsell, 

A  new  porter  do  ye  make. 
He  threw  theyr  keys  at  theyre  heads. 

And  bade  them  well  to  thryve. 
And  all  that  letteth  any  good  yeman 

To  com  and  comfort  his  wyfe. 
Thus  be  these  good  yemen  gon  to  the  wod. 

And  lyghtly,  as  lefe  on  lynde ; 
The  lough  and  be  mery  in  theyre  mode, 

Theyr  foes  wer  ferr  behind. 
And  when  they  came  to  the  old  Englishe  wode. 

Under  the  trusty  tre. 
There  they  found  bowes  full  good. 

And  arrowes  full  great  plentyc. 
So  God  me  help,  sftyd  Adam  Bell, 

And  Clym  of  the  Clough  so  fre, 
I  would  we  were  in  mery  Carleile, 

Before  that  fayre  meyne. 
They  set  them  downe,  and  made  good  chere. 

And  eate  and  dranke  full  well. — 
A  Second  F\-t  of  the  wighty  yeomen : 

Another  I  wyll  you  tell. 

Part  the  Third. 

As  they  sat  in  Englyshe  wood. 

Under  the  green- wode  trc. 
They  thought  they  heard  a  woman  wcpe. 

But  her  they  mought  not  se. 
Sore  then  syghed  the  fayre  Alyce : 

That  ever  I  sawe  thys  daye ! 
For  no  we  is  my  dere  husband  slayne : 

Alas !  and  well-a-day ! 
Might  I  have  spoke  with  his  dere  brethren. 

Or  with  eyther  of  them  twayne. 
To  shew  them  what  him  befell. 

My  heart  were  out  of  paync. 
Cloudesle  walk'd  a  little  beside, 

Lookt  under  the  green- wood  llnde. 
He  was  ware  of  his  wife,  and  children  thre. 

Full  wo  in  harte  and  mynde. 
Welcome,  wyfe,  then  sayd  Wyllyam, 

Under  this  trusti  tre : 
I  wende  yesterday,  by  sweete  saynt  John, 

Thou  shoulde  me  never  have  see. 
"  Now  well  is  me  that  ye  be  here. 

My  harte  is  out  of  wo." 
Dame,  he  sayde,  be  mery  and  glad. 

And  thanke  my  brethren  two. 


Herof  to  speake,  said  Adam  Bell, 

Iwis  it  is  no  bote : 
The  meate  that  we  must  supp  withall. 

It  runneth  yet  fast  on  fote. 

Then  went  they  downe  into  a  launde. 

These  noble  archares  thre  ; 
Eche  of  them  slew  a  hart  of  greecc. 

The  best  that  they  could  se. 

Have  here  the  best,  Alyce  my  wyfe, 

Sayde  Wyllyam  of  Cloudeslye; 
By  cause  ye  so  bouldly  stode  by  me. 

When  1  was  slayne  full  nye. 

Then  went  they  to  theyr  suppere 

Wyth  suche  meate  as  they  had ; 
And  thanked  God  of  theii-  fortune. 

They  were  both  mery  and'glad- 
And  when  thei  had  supped  well. 

Certain  wythouten  lease,     v 
Cloudesle  sayd,  We  w^ll  to  our  kyng. 

To  get  us  a  charter  of  peace. 

Alyce  shal  be  at  our  sojournyng, 

in  a  nunnery  here  besyde  ; 
My  tow  sons  shall  wyth  ner  go. 

And  there  thty  shall  abyde. 

Myne  eldest  son  shall  go  wyth  rae; 

For  hym  have  you  no  care ; 
And  he  shall  breng  you  worde  agayn. 

How  that  we  all  do  fare. 

Thus  be  these  yemen  to  London  gone. 

As  fast  as  they  might  he  *, 
Tyll  they  came  to  the  kyng's  pallace. 

Where  they  would  nedes  be. 

And  whan  they  came  to  the  kynges  courte. 

Unto  the  pallace-gate. 
Of  no  man  wold  they  ask  no  leave. 

But  boldly  went  in  therat. 

The  preced  prestly,  went  into  the  hall. 

Of  no  man  had  they  drcade : 
The  porter  came  after,  and  dyd  them  call. 
And  with  them  grin  to  chyde. 

The  usher  sayde,  Yemen,  what  would  ye  ha\  c '. 

I  pray  you  tell  to  me : 
You  mygiit  thus  make  offycers  shent : 

Good  syrs,  of  whence  be  ye  ? 

Syr,  we  he  outlawes  of  the  forest, 

Certayne  withouten  lease : 
And  hether  we  be  come  to  our  kyng. 

To  get  us  a  charter  of  peace.         « 

And  whan  they  came  before  the  kyng, 

As  it  was  the  lawe  of  the  lande. 
They  kneled  downe  without  lettyng. 

And  eche  held  up  his  hand. 

The  sayed.  Lord,  we  beche  the  here. 

That  ye  will  graunt  us  grace : 
For  we  nave  slayne  your  fat  falow-dere 

In  many  a  sondry  place. 

What  be  your  nams,  then  said  our  kyng, 

Anone  that  you  tell  me? 
They  said,  Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough, 

And  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle. 


*  Hie,  hasten. 
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Be  ye  those  theves,  then  saytl  our  kyng, 

I'hat  men  have  tolde  of  to  me  ? 
Here  to  God  I  make  an  avowe. 

Ye  shall  be  hanged  all  thre. 

Ye  shal  be  dead  without  mercy. 

As  I  am  kyn  je  of  this  lande. 
He  commandeth  his  officers  every  one. 

Fast  on  them  to  lay  hande. 

There  they  toke  these  good  ycmen. 

And  arrested  them  all  thre  : 
So  may  I  thryve,  said  Adam  Bell, 

Thys  game  lyketh  not  me. 

But,  good  lorde,  we  beseche  you  now. 

That  yee  graunt  us  grace, 
Insomuche  as  frele  to  you  we  comen. 

As  frele  fro  you  to  passe. 

With  such  weapons  as  we  have  Iiere, 

Tyll  we  be  out  of  your  place  j 
Ancl  yf  we  lyve  this  hundreth  yere. 

We  wyll  aske  you  no  grace. 

Ye  speake  proudly,  sayd  the  kynge  j 

Ye  shall  be  hanged  all  thre. 
That  were  great  pity,  then  said  the  queue. 

If  any  grace  myght  be. 

My  lorde,  when  I  came  fyrst  Inter  this  lande 

To  be  your  wedded  wyte. 
The  fyrst  boone  that  I  wold  aske. 

Ye  wold  graunt  it  me  belyfe : 

And  I  never  asked  none  tyll  laovf; 

Then,  good  lorde,  graunt  it  me. 
Now  ask  it,  madam,  said  the  kynge,  , 

And  grauiited  it  shall  be. 

Then,  good  my  lord,  I  you  beseche. 

These  yemen  graunt  ye  me. 
Madam.e,  ye  myght  have  asked  a  boone 

That  should  have  been  worth  them  all  three. 

Ye  myght  have  asked  towres  and  townes, 

Parkes  and  forests  plcnte. ' 
But  none  soe  pleasant  to  my  pay,  shee  sayd ; 

Nor  none  so  lefe  to  me. 

Madame,  sith  it  is  your  desire. 

Your  asking  graunted  shal  be ; 
But  I  had  le\'er  have  geven  you 

Good  market  townes  thre. 

The  queue  was  a  glad  woman. 

And  sa;«le.  Lord,  gramarcyc,; 
1  dare  undfertake  for  them 

That  true  men  they  shal  be. 

But,  good  my  lord,  speke  some  mery  word. 

That  comfort  they  may  se. 
I  graunt  you  grace,  then  sayd  our  kyng, 

Washe,  felos,  and  to  meate  go  ye. 

They  had  not  setten  but  a  whyle 

Certayne  without  lesynge, 
Tliere  came  messengers  out  of  the  north 

With  letters  to  our  kyng: 

And  whan  they  came  before  the  kynge. 
They  knelt  downe  on  theyr  kne  j 

Sayd,  Lord,  your  officers  grete  you  well, 
"Of  Carleile  in  the-  north  cuntr^. 


How  fareth  my  justice,  sayd  the  kyng, 

And  my  sherife  also  ? 
Syr,  they  be  slayne,  without  leasyngc. 

And  many  an  officer  mo. 

Who  hath  them  slayne  ?  sayd  the  kyng ; 

A  none  thou  tell  to  me. 
Adam  Bell,  and  Clim  of  the  Cl6ugh, 

And  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle. 

i\las  for  rewth  !  then  sayd  our  kynge. 

My  hart  is  wondcrous  sore ; 
I  had  lever  than  a  thousande  pounde, 

I  had  known  of  tliys  before  ; 

For  I  have  graimted  them  grace. 

And  that  forthynketh  me : 
But  had  I  knowen  all  thys  before. 

They  had  been  hanged  all  thre. 

The  kyng  he  opened  the  letter  anone, 

Himselfe  he  read  it  thro'. 
And  founde  how  these  outlawes  had  slaine 

Thre  hundred  men  and  mo 

Fyrst  the  justice,  and  the  sheryfe. 

And  the  may  re  of  Carleile  towne ; 
Of  all  the  constables  and  catchipolles, 

Alyve  were  scant  left  one. 
The  bay  lyes  and  the  bedyls  both. 

And  the  sergeaunte  oi  the  law. 
And  forty  fosters  of  the  fe. 

These  outlawes  had  yslaw. 

And  broke  his  parks,  and  slayne  his  derej 

Of  all  they  chose  the  best  5 
So  perelous  outlawes  as  they  were. 

Walked  not  by  easte  or  west. 

When  the  kyng  this  letter  had  r^. 

In  harte  he  syghed  sore : 
Take  up  the  tables  anone,  he  bad^ 

For  I  may  eat  no  more. 
The  kyng  called  hys  best  archaps. 

To  the  buttes  with  him  to  go : 
I  wyl  see  these  felowes  shote,  he  sayd. 

In  the  north  have  wrought  this  wo. 
The  kynges  bowmen  busket  them  blyve. 

And  the  quertes  archers  also : 
So  dyd  these  thre  wyghtye  yemen ; 

\^' ith  them  they  thought  to  go. 
There  twise  or  thry-se  they  shote  about. 

For  to  assay  theyr  hande ; 
There  was  no  shote  those  yemen  shot 

That  any  prycke  *  myght  stand. 
Then  spake  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle  : 

By  hmi  that  for  me  dyed, 
[  hold  him  never  no  good  archar. 

That  shoteth  at  buttes  ,so  wyde. 

"  At  what  a  butte  now  wold  ye  shote, 

1  pray  thee  tell  to  me  ?" 
At  such  a  but,  syr,  he  sayd,  ^ 

As  men  use  in  my  countre. 
Wyllyam  went  into  a  fyeld. 

With  his  two  bretherene : 
There  they  set  up  two  hasell  roddes. 

Full  twenty  score  betwene. 
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1  hold  him  an  archar,  said  CloudesI^, 
That  yonder  wand  cleveth  in  two.. 

Here  is  none  suche,  sayd  the  kyng. 
Nor  none  that  can  so  do. 

I  shall  assaye,  sir,  sayd  Cloudesly, 

Or  that  1  farther  go. 
Cloudesly  with  a  bearying  arowe 

Clave  the  wand  in  two. 

Thou  art  the  best  archer,  then  said  the  king, 

For  sothe,  that  ever  I  see. 
And  yet  for  your  love,  sayd  Wyllyam, 

I  wyll  do  more  mastery. 

I  have  a  sonne  is  seven  yeare  olde. 

He  is  to  me  full  deare ; 
I  wyll  hym  tye  to  a  stake ; 

All  shall  se,  that  be  here ; 

And  lay  an  apple  upon  hys  head. 

And  go  syxe  score  hym  fro, 
And  I  my  selfe  with  a  broad  arow 

Shall  cleave  the  apple  in  two. 

Now  haste  the,  then  said  the  king ; 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre. 
But  yf  thou  do  not  as  thou  hast  sayde. 

Hanged  shalt  thou  be* 

An  thou  touche  his  head  or  gowne, 

I  n  syght  that  men  may  se. 
By  all  the  sayntes  that  be  in  heaven, 

I  shall  hange  you  all  thre. 

That  I  have  promised,  said  Wyllyam, 

That  wyll  X  never  forsake. 
And  there  even  before  the  kynge 

In  the  earth  he  drove  a  stake : 

And  bound  thereto  his  eldest  sonne, 
And  bad  hym  stand  styll  thereat  j 

And  turned  the  childes  face  him  fro. 
Because  he  should  not  sterte. 

An  apple  upon  his  head  he  set. 

Ami  then  his  bowe  he  bent ; 
Syxe  score  paces  they  were  out  mete. 

And  thetlier  Cloudesle  went. 

There  he  drew  out  a  fayr  brode  arrowe, 
Hys  bowe  was  great  and  longe; 

He  set  that  arrowe  in  his  bowe. 
That  was  both  styffe  and  stronge. 

He  prayed  the  people  that  wer  there 

That  they  all  still  wold  stand. 
For  he  that  shoteth  for  such  a  wager 

Behoveth  a  stedfast  hand. 

Much  people  prayed  for  Cloudesle, 

That  his  lyfe  saved  myght  be ; 
And  whan  he  made  him  redy  to  shote. 

There  was  many  a  weeping  ee. 

But  Cloudesle  cleft  the  apple  in  twaine. 

His  sonne  he  did  not  nee.     , 
Over  Gods  forbode,  sayde  the  kynge. 

That  thou  shold  shote  at  me. 

I  g«ve  thee  eightene  pence  a  day. 
And  my  bowe  shalt  thou  here. 

And  over  all  the  north  countr^ 
I  make  the  chyfe  ryd^re. 
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And  I  thyrlene  pence  a  day,  said  the  quene. 

By  God  and  by  my  ^y; 
Come  feche  thy  payment  when  thou  wylt. 

No  man  shall  say  the  nay, 

Wyllyam,  I  make  the  a  gentleman 

Of  clothyng,  and  of  fe : 
And  thy  two  breathren,  yemen  of  my  chambre. 

For  they  are  so  semely  to  se. 
Your  sonne,  for  he  is  tendre  of  age. 

Of  my  wyne-seller  he  shall  be : 
And  when  Ke  cometh  to  man's  estate. 

Shall  better  avaunced  be. 
And,  Wyllyam,  bring  to  me  your  wife. 

Me  longeth  her  sore  to  se ; 
She  shall  be  my  chefe  gentlewoman. 

To  govern  my  nurserye. 
The  yemen  thanketh  them  courteously : 

To  some  bishop  wyl  we  wend. 
Of  all  the  synnes,  that  we  have  done. 

To  be  assoyl'd  at  his  hand. 
So  forth  be  gone  these  good  yemen. 

As  fast  as  they  might  be ; 
And  after  came  and  dwelled  with  the  kynge. 

And  dyed  good  men  all  three. 

Thus  endeth  the  lives  of  these  good  yemen. 

God  send  them  eternal  blysse  ; 
And  all  that  with  a  hand-bowe  shoteth. 

That  of  heaven  they  never  mysse.  Amea. 


§  106.  Song.     Willow,  willow,  willow. 

It  is  from  the  following  stanzas  that  Shakspeare  hat 
taken  his  song  of  thp  Willow  in  his  Othello,  A. 4.  s.  3. 
though  somewhat  varied,  and  applied  by  him  to  a  fe- 
male character.  He  makes  Desdemona  introduce  it 
in  this  pathetic  and  affecting  manner : 

**  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbarie ; 
Slie  was  in  love ;  and  he  she  lov'd  forsook  her. 
And  she  prov'd  mad.     She  had  a  song  of  Willow; 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune : 
And  she  dyed  singing  it." 

A  POOR  soule  sat  sighing  under  a  sicamore  tree, 

O  willow,  willow,  willow  ! 
With  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  his  head  on  his 
knee; 

O  willow,  willow,  willow! 

O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garland! 

He  sighed  in  his  singing,  and  after  each  grone, 

O  willow,  &c. 
I  am  dead  to  all  pleasure,  ray  true-love  is  gone ', 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

My  love  is  turned  j  untrup  she  doth  prove : 

O  willow,  &c. 
She  renders  me  nothing  but  hate  foi  my  love. 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

O  pitty  me  (cried  he)  ye  lovers,  each  one ; 

C)  willow,  &c. 
Her  heart's  hard  as  marble,  she  rues  not  my  mone 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

The 
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The  salt  tears  tell  from  him,  which  drowned  his 
face. 
O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 
The  mute  birds  sat  by  him,  made  tame  by  his 
mones : 
O  willow,  &c. 
The  salt  tears  fell  from  him,  which  softened  the 
stones. 
O  willpw,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c.* 

Let  nobody, blame  me,  her  scornes  I  do  prove; 

O  willow,  &c. 
She  was  borne  to  be"  fairej  I  to  die  for  her 
love. 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  Sec. 

0  that  beauty  should  harbour  a  heart  that's  so 

hard ! 

O  willow.  Sec. 
My  true  love  rejecting  without  all  regard. 

O  willow,  &c. 
Siug,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

Let  Love  no  more  boast  him   in   palace   or 
bower  j 

Q  willow,  &c. 
For  women  arc  trolhles,  and  flote  in  an  ho'urc. 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  \\il!ow,  &c. 

But  what  helps  complaining  ?    In  vain  I  com- 
plain : 
O  willow,  ^c. 

1  must  patiently  suffer  her  scorne  and  disdaine. 
O  willow,  Sec. 

Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

Com.e,  all  you  forsaken,  and  sit  down  by  me ; 

O  willow,  &:c. 
He  that  plaines  of  his  false  love,  mine's  falser 

than  she. 
'    O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &:c. 

The  willow  wreath  weare  I,  since  my  love  did 
fleet ; 

O  willow,  &c. 
A  garland  for  lovers  forsaken  most  meete. 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garland ! 

Part  the  Second. 

Lowe  layd  by  my  sorrow,  begot  by  disdaine, 

O  willow,  willow,  willow! 
Against  her  too  cruell,  still,  still  I  complaine, 

O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 

O  willow,  willow,  willow  ! 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garland ! 

O  love  too  injurious,  to  wound  my  pooir  heart! 

O  willow,  &c.  ! 

To  suffer  the  triumph,  and  joy  in  my  smart, 

O  willow,  &c. 
f^ing,  O  the  greene  willow, -^rc. 


0  willow,  willow,  willow !  the  willow  garUnd, 
O  willow,  &c. 

A  signe  of  her  falsenesse,  before  me  doth  stand : 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

As  here  it  doth  bid  to  despaire  and  to  dye, 

O  willow,  &c. 
So  hang  it,  friends,  ore  me  in  grave  where  I  lye, 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

In  grave  where  I  rest  mee,  hang  this  to  the  view, 

O  willow,  &:c. 
Of  all  that  doe  know  her,  to  blaze  her  untrue. 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

With  these  words  engraven,  as  epitaph  meet, 

O  willow,  &c. 
**  Here  lyes  one  drank  poyson  for  potion  most 
sweet." 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

Though  she  thus  unkindly  hath  scorned  my  love, 

O  willow,  &c. 
And  carelessly  smiles  at  the  sorrowes  I  prove  : 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

1  cannot  against  her  unkindly  exclaim, 
O  willow,  &c. 

Cause  once  well  I  lov'd  her,  and  honour' d  her 
name. 
O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

The  name  of  her  sounded  so  sweet  in  mine  care, 

O  willow,  &c. 
It  rais'd  my  heart  lightly,  the  name  of  my  deare. 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

As  then  'twas  my  comfort,  it  now  is  my  griefe  j 

O  willow,  &c. 
It  now  brings  me  anguish,  tJien  brought  me  re- 
licfe. 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &:c. 

Farewell,  faire  false-hearted:  plaints  end  with 
my  breath ! 
O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 
Thou  dost  loath  me,  I  love  thee,  though  cause 
of  my  death. 
O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 
O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garland ! 


§  107.  Barbara  Aliens  cruelty. 

In  Scarlet  towne,  where  I  was  borne. 

There  was  a  fair  maid  dwellin. 
Made  every  youth  crye,  Wei  away e  1 

Her  name  was  Barbara  Allen. 

All  in  the  merrye  month  of  Maye, 
When  greene  buds  they  were  swellin. 

Young  Jemmye  Grove  on  his  death-bed  iay. 
For  love  of  Barbara  Allen. 


He 
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He  sent  his  man  unto  her  then. 

To  the  town  where  shee  was  dwelUn  j 

You  must  come  to  my  master  deare, 
Giff  your  name  be  Barbara  Allen. 

For  death  is  printed  on  his  face. 

And  ore  his  harte  is  steahn  : 
Then  haste  away  to  comfort  him, 

O  lovely  Bartara  Allen. 
Though  death  be  printed  on  his  face. 

And  ore  his  hartc  is  stealiu  : 
Yet  little  better  shall  he  bee 

For  bonny  Barbara  Allen. 

So  slowly,  slowly,  she  came  up, 
And  slowly  slie  came  nye  him ; 

And  all  she  sayd,  when  there  she  came. 
Young  man,  I  think  y're  dying. 

He  turn'd  his  face  unto  her  strait. 
With  deadlye  sorrow  sighing  ; 

0  lovely  maid,  come  pity  mee, 
Ime  on  my  death-bed  lying. 

If  on  your  death-bed  you  doe  lye. 
What  needs  the  tale  you  are  tellin  ? 

1  cannot  keep  you  from  your  death  j 
Farewell,  sayd  Barbara  Allen. 

He  turned  his  foce  imto  the  wall. 

As  deadly  pangs  he  fell  in : 
Adieu!  adieu!  adieu  to  all! 

Adieu  to  Barbara  Allen ! 

As  she  was  walking  ore  the  fields. 

She  heard  the  bells  a  knell  in ; 
And  every  stroke  did  seem  to  sayc, 

Unworthye  Barbara  Allen. 

She  turned  her  bodye  round  about. 
And  spied  the  corpse  a  coming  ; 

Lave  down,  laye  do^vn  the  corps,  she  sayd. 
That  I  may  look  upon  him. 

With  skornful  eye  she  looked  downe. 
Her  cheek  with  laughter  swellin ; 

Whilst  all  her  friends  cryed  out  araaine. 
Unworthy  Barbara  Allen. 

When  he  was  dead,  and  laid  in  grave. 
Her  harte  was  struck  with  sorrowe. 

O  mother,  mother,  make  ray  bed. 
For  I  shall  dye  to-morrowe. 

Hard-harted  creature,  him  to  slight. 

Who  loved  me  so  deajlye : 
O  that  I  had  been  more  kind  to  him, 

When  he  was  alive  and  neare  me ! 

She,  on  her  deatii-bed  as  she  la>"^, 

Beg'd  to  be  buried  by  him ; 
And  sore  repented  of  the  daye 

That  she  did  ere  denye  him. 
Farewell,  she  said,  ye  virgins  all, 

And  shun  the  fault  I  fell  in'j 
Henceforth  take  warning  by  the  fall 

Of  cruel  Barbara  Allen. 


§  108.     The  FroHcksome  Duke,  or  the  Tinker  s 
good  Foriufte. 

The  following  ballad  is  upon  the  same  subject  as  the  In- 
dviction  to  Shakspc%re's  Taming  of  th«  Sh?ew  :  whe- 


tlier  it  may  be  thought  to  have  suggested  the  hint  t(» 
the  dramatic  poet,  or  is  not  rather  of  later  date,,  the 
reader  must  determine. 

The  story  is  told  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
and  is  thus  related  by  an  old  English  writer :  *'  The 
said  Duke,  at  the  marriage  of  Eleonora,  sister  to  the 
King  of  Portucall,  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  which  was 
solemnized  in  the  deepe  of  winter;  when  as  by  reason 
■of  unseasonable  wtather  he  could  neitheir  hawke  imdt 
hunt,  and  was  now  tired  with  cards,  dice,  &c.and  such 
other  domestick  sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance  ;  with 
some  of  his  courtiers,  he  would  In  the  evening  walkc 
disguised  all  about  the  towne.  It  so  fortuned,  as  he 
was  walking  late  one  night,  he  found  a  country  feHow 
dead  dnmke,  snorting  on  a  bulke ;  he  caused  his  ft4- 
lowers  to  bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  sttipjMng 
him  of  his  old  clothes,  and  attyiing  him  after  the  court 
fashion,  when  he  awakened,  he  and  they  were  all  ready 
to  attend  upon  his  excellency,  and  persuade  him  that 
he  was  some  great  duke.  Tiie  poor  fellow,  admiring 
bow  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  day  long  ? 
after  supper,  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  musicke,  and 
all-  the  rest  of  those  court-like  pleasures :  but  late  at 
night,  when  he  was  well  tippled,  and  again  fast  aslcepe, 
they  put  on  his  old  robes,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  tla*, 
place  where  they  first  found  him.  Now  the  fellow  had 
not  made  them  so  good  sport  the  day  before,  as  he  did 
now,  when  he  returned  to  himself:  all  the  jest  was  t» 
see  how  he  looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after  some 
little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had 
seen  a  vision;  constantly  believed  it;  \vould  not  other- 
wise be  persuaded,  and  so  the  jest  ended."  Burton'* 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  5.  sect.  2.  memb.  4,  2d 
ed.  1624,  fol. 

Now  as  fame  does  report,  a  young  duke  keeps 

a  court. 
One  that  pleases  his  fancy  with  frolicksomespoit  •: 
But  among  alt  the  rest,  here  is  one  I  protest. 
Which  will  make  you  to  smile  when  you  hear 

the  true  jest. 
A  poor  tinker  he  found  lying  drunk  on  theground,. 
As  secure  in  a  sleep  as  if  laid  in  a  swound. 
The  duke  said  to  his  men,  William,  Richard, 

and  Ben, 
Take  him  home  to  my  palace,  we'll  sport  with 

him  then. 
O'er  a  horse  he  was  laid,  and  with  care  soon 

convey'd 
To  the  palace,  althoug|h  he  was  poorly  arrayd: 
Then  they  stript  off  his  clothes,  both  his  shirty 

shoes,  and  hose, 
And  they  put  him  to  bed  for  to  take  his  repose. 

Having  puU'doffhisshirt,  which  was  alloverdirt. 
They  did  give  him  clean  Holland,  which  was. 

no  great  hurt ; 
Oft  a  bed  of  soft  down,  like  a  lord  of  renown. 
They  did  lay  him  to  sleep  the  drink  out  of  hi* 

crown. 
In  the  morning  when  day,  then  admiring  he  lay. 
For  to  see  the  rich  chamber  both  gaudy  and  gay. 
Nowhelaysomethinglate,inhis  rich  bed  of  state. 
Till  at  last  knights  and  squires  they  on  him  did 

wait; 
And  the  chamberlain  bare  then  did  likewise  de- 
clare. 
He  desired  to  know  what  apparel  he'd  wear':^ 
The  poor  tinker  amaz'd,  on  the  gentleman  gaz'd. 
And  admired  how  he  to  his  honor  was  rais'd." 

Though 
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Tliough  he  scem'd  something  mute,  yet  he 
chose  a  rich  suit. 

Which  he  straitways  put  on  without  longer  dis- 
pute; 

With  a  star  on  each  slde,\vhich  the  tinker  oft  eyed. 

And  it  seem'd  for  to  swell  him  no  little  with  pride ; 

For  he  said  to  himself.  Where  is  Joan  my  sweet 
wife  ? 

Sure  she  never  did  see  me  so  6ne  in  her  life. 

From  a  convenient  place  the  right  duke  his  good 

grace 
Did  observe  his  behaviour  in  every  case. 
To  a  garden  of  state  on  the  tinker  they  wait, 
Trumpets  sovmding  before  him;  thought  he. 

This  is  great: 
Where  an  hoar  or  two  pleasant  walks  he  did  view. 
With  commanders  and  squires  in  scarlet  and  blue. 

A  fine  dinner  was  drest,  both  for  him  and  his 

guests ; 
He  was  placed  at  the  table  above  all  the  rest, 
In  a  rich  chair  or  bed,  lined  with  fine  crimson 

red. 
With  a  rich  golden  canopy  over  his  head : 
As  he  sat  at  his  meat  the  music  play'd  sweet. 
With  the  choicest  of  singing,  his  joys  to  complete. 

While  the  tinker  did  dine,  he  had  plenty  of  wine, 
Rich  canary  and  sherry,  and  tent  superfine. 
Likca  righthonest  soul, faith, betook  offhisbowl. 
Till  at  last  he  began  for  to  tumble  and  roll 
From  his  chair  to  the  floor,  where  he  sleeping 

did  snore. 
Being  seven  times  drunker  than  ever  before. 

Then  the  duke  did  ordainc,  they  should  strip  him 

amain, 
And  restore  him  his  old  leather  garments  again : 
'Twas  a  point  next  the  worst,  yet  perform  it 

they  must, 
And  they  carried  him  straight  where  they  found 

him  at  first ; 
Then  he  slept  all  the  night,  as  indeed  well  he 

might; 
But  when  he  did  waken  his  joys  took  their  flight. 

For  his  glory  to  him  so  pleasant  did  seem. 
That  he  thought  it  to  be  but  a  mere  golden  dream ; 
Till  at  length  he  was  brought  to  the  duke,  where 

he  sought 
For  a  pardon,  as  fearing  he'd  set  him  at  nought ; 
But  his  highness  he  said,  Thou'rt  a  jolly  bold 

blade, 
Such  a  frolic  before  I  think  never  was  play'd. 

Then  his  highness  bespoke  him  a  new  suit  and 

cloke. 
Which  he  gaye  for  the  sake  of  this  frolicksome 

joke; 
'  Nay,  and  five  hundred  pound,  with  ten  acres  ol 

ground : 
Thou  Shalt  never,  said  he,  range  the  counteries 

round. 
Crying  Old  brass  to  mend,  for  I'll  be  thy  good 

friend. 
Nay,  and  Joan  thy  sweet  wife  shall  my  ducliess 

attend. 


Then  the  tinker  replied.  What !  must  Joan,  my 
swe6t  bride. 

Be  a  lady,  in  chariots  of  pleasure  to  ride? 

Must  we  have  gold  and  land  ev'ry  day  at  com- 
mand ? 

Then  I  shall  be  a  squire  I  well  understand : 

Well,  1  thank  your  good  grace,  and  your  love  I 
embrace ; 

I  was  never  before  in  so  happy  a  case. 


§  109.  Song.    Death's  final  Conquest. 

These  fine  moral  stanzas  were  originally  intended  for  a 
solemn  funeral  song  in  a  play  of  James  Shirley's  in- 
titled,  The  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses.  Shirley 
flourished  as  a  dramatic  writer  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  hut  he  outlived  the  Restoration.  His  death 
happened  Oct.  23,  1666,  set.  72.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  favorite  song  with  King  Charles  II. 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armor  against  fate: 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings  : 
Sceptre  and  ci"Own 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield. 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmtiring  breath, 
Whi;n  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow ; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  : 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 

See  where  tlie  victor  victim  bleeds. 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb : 
Only  the  actions  of  the  j ust 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom,  in  the  dust. 


§110.    Song.    Smollett. 

To  fix  her,  'twere  a  task  as  vain 
To  count  the  April  drops  of  rain. 
To  sow  in  Afric's  barren  soil. 
Or  tempests  hold  within  a  toil. 

I  know  it,  friend,  she's  light  as  air. 
False  as  the  fowler's  artful  snare. 
Inconstant  as  the  passing  wind. 
As  winter's  dreary  frost  unkind. 

She's  such  a  miser  too  in  love. 
Its  joys  she'll  neither  share  nor  ])rove; 
Though  hundreds  of  gallants  await 
From  her  victorious  eyes  their  fate. 

Blushing  at  such  inglorious  reign, 
I  sometimes  strive  to  break  my  chain; 
My  reason  summon  to  my  aid. 
Resolve  no  more  in  be  betray' d. 


Ah, 
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Ah,  friend !  'tis  but  a  short-liv'd  trance, 
Dispell'd  by  one  enchanting  glance  j 
She  need  but  look,  and  I  contess 
Those  looks  completely  curse  or  bless. 
So  soft,  so  elegant,  so  fair, 
Sure  something  more  than  human's  there : 
I  must  submit,  for  strife  is  vain  ; 
'Twas  destiny  that  forg'd  the  chain. 


§  111.  Song.  Gilder aij. 
He  was  a  famous  robber,  who  Ih'ed  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century;  if  we  may  credit  the  histories  and 
story-books  of  hichwaymen,  which  relate  many  im- 
probable feats  of  iiim,  as  his  robl/uig  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, Oliver  Cromwell,  &c.  But  these  stories  have  pro- 
bably no  other  authority  than  the  records  of  Grub- 
street. 

GiLDEROY  was  a  bonnie  boy. 

Had  roses  tull  his  shoone. 
His  stockings  were  of  silken  soy, 

Wi'  garters  hanging  dour>c : 
It  was,  I  weene,  a  comelie  sight. 

To  see  sae  trim  a  boy  ; 
He  was  my  joy  and  heart's  delight. 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 
Oh !  sike  twe  charming  een  he  had, 

A  breath  as  sweet  as  rose ; 
He  never  ware  a  Highland  plaid, 

But  costly  silken  clothes. 
He  gain'd  the  luve  of  ladies  gay, 

Nane  eir  tull  him  was  coy. 
Ah  t  wae  is  mee !  I  mourn  the  day. 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 
My  Gilderoy  and  I  were  born 

Baith  in  one  toun  together  ; 
We  scant  were  seven  years  beforn 

We  gan  to  luve  each  other ; 
Our  daddies  and  our  mammies  thay 

Were  fill'd  wi'  mickle  joy, 
To  think  upon  the  bridal  day 

'Twixt  me  and  Gilderoy. 
For  Gilderoy,  that  luve  of  mine, 

Gude  faith,  I  freely  bought 
A  wedding  sark  of  Holland  fine 

Wi'  silken  flowers  wrought : 
And  he  gied  me  a  wedding-ring. 

Which  I  receiv'd  with  joy, 
Nae  lad  nor  lassie  cir  could  sing 

Like  me  and  Gilderoy. 
Wi'  mickle  joy  we  spent  our  prime. 

Till  we  were  baith  sixteen. 
And  aft  we  past  the  langsome  time 

Among  the  leaves  sae  gr«en  : 
Aft  on  the  banks  we'd  sit  us  thair. 

And  sweetly  kiss  and  toy; 
Wi*  garlands  gay  wad  deck  my  hair 

My  handspme  Gilderoy. 
Oh !  that  he  still  had  been  content 

Wi'  me  -to  lead  his  life ; 
But,  ah !  his  manfu  heart  was  benl 

To  stir  in  feats  of  strife  ! 
And  he  in  many  a  venturous  deed 

His  courage  Dauld  wad  try ; 
And  now  this  gars  mine  heart  to  bleed 

JPor  my  dear  Gild«foy. 


And  when  of  me  his  leave  he  tuik. 

The  tfears  they  wet  mine  ee ; 
I  gave  tull  him  a  parting  luik, 

**  My  benison  gang  wi'  thee ! 
God  speed  thee  weil,  mine  ain  dear  heart. 

For  gane  is  all  my  joy  ; 
My  heart  is  rent,  sith  we  maun  part. 

My  handsome  Gilderoy!" 

My  Gilderoy,  baith  far  and  n«ar. 

Was  fear'd  in  ev'ry  toun. 
And  hauldly  bare  away  the  gear 

Of  many  a  lawland  loun : 
Nane  eir  durst  meet  him  man  to  man. 

He  was  sae  brave  a  boy; 
At  length  wi'  numbers  he  was  tane. 

My  winsome  Gilderoy. 

Wae  worth  the  loun  that  made  the  laws. 

To  hang  a  man  for  gear. 
To  reave  of  life  for  ox  or  ass. 

For  sheep,  or  horse,  or  mare : 
Had  not  their  laws  been  made  sae  strick, 

I  neir  had  lost  my  joy ; 
Wi'  sorrow  neir  had  wat  my  cheek 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

Giff  Gilderoy  had  done  amisse, 

Hemonght  hae  banisht  been; 
Ah,  what  fair  cruelty  is  this. 

To  hang  sike  handsome  men! 
To  hang  the  flower  o'  Scottish  land, 

Sae  sweet  and  fair  a  boy; 
Nae  lady  had  so  white  a  hand 

As  thee,  my  Gilderoy. 

Of  Gilderoy  sae  fraid  they  were, 

They  bound  him  mickle  strong, 
Tull  Ldenburrow  they  led  him  tiiair. 

And  on  a  gallows  hung : 
They  hung  hmi  high  aboon  the  rest. 

He  was  so  trim  a  boy : 
Thair  dyed  the  youth  whom  I  lued  best. 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 

Thus  having  yielded  up  his  breath, 

1  bare  his  corpse  away; 
Wi'  tears,  that  trickled  for  his  death, 

I  washt  his  comelye  clay ; 
And  siker  in  a  grave  sae  deep 

I  laid  the  dear-lucd  boy. 
And  now  for  evir  maun  t  weep 

My  winsome  Gilderoy. 


§  1 12.    Sonpf.     Bryan  and  Pereene,  a   Wesf- 
Indian  Ballad,  founded  on  a  real  Fact  tJntt 
happened  in  the  Island  o/St.  Ckristophcr's- 
Graingbr.- 

The  north-east  wind  did  briskly  bloiv, 

The  shi[>  was  safely  moor'd ; 
Young  Bryan  though't  the  boat's  crew  slow, 

And  30  ieap'd  overboard. 

Pereene,  the  pride  of  Indian  dames. 

His  heart  long  held  in  thrall ; 
And  whoso  his  impatience  blames, 

1  wot,  ne'er  lov'd  at  all. 

A  long 
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A  long  long  year,  one  month  and  day. 

He  dwelt  on  English  land  j 
Nor  once  in  thought  or  deed  would  stray. 

Though  ladies  sought  his  hand. 

For  Bryan  he  was  tall  and  strong. 
Right  blythesome  roll'd  his  een ; 

Sweet  was  nis  voice  whene'er  he  sung : 
He  scant  had  twenty  seen. 

But  who  the  countless  charms  can  draw. 

That  graced  his  mistress  true  ? 
Such  charms  the  old  world  seldom  saw. 

Nor  oft,  I  ween,  the  new  : 

Her  raven  hair  plays  round  her  neck. 

Like  tendrils  of  the  vine ; 
Her  cheeks  red  dewy  rose-buds  deck. 

Her  eyes  like  diamonds  shine. 

Soon  as  his  well-known  ship  she  spied. 

She  cast  her  Aveeds  away  j 
And  to  the  palmy  shore  she  hied. 

All  in  hex  best  array. 

In  sea-green  silk  so  neatly  clad 

She  there  impatient  stood ; 
Tlie  crew  with  wonder  saw  the  lad 

Repel  the  foaming  flood. 
Her  hands  a  handkerchief  display'd. 

Which  he  at  parting  gave; 
Well  pleas'd  the  token  he  survey 'd, 

And  manlier  beat  the  wave. 

Her  fiiir  companions  one  and  all 

Rejoicing  crowd  the  strand; 
For  now  her  lover  swam  in  call. 

And  almost  touch'd  the  land. 

Then  through  the  white  surf  did  she  haste. 

To  clasp  her  lovely  swain ; 
When,  ah!  a  shark  bit  through  his  waist: 

His  heart's  blood  dyed  the  main; 

He  shriek'd !  his  half  sprang  from  the  wave; 

Streaming  with  purple  gore ; 
.And  soon  it  found  a  living  grave, 

And,  ah !  was  seen  no  more. 

Now  haste,  now  haste,  ye  inaids,  I  pray. 

Fetch  water  from  the  spring : 
She  falls,  she  swoons,  she  dies  away. 

And  soon  her  knell  they  ring. 
Now  each  May-morning  round  her  tomb. 

Ye  fair,  fresh  flowrets  strew ; 
So  may  your  lovers  scape  his  doom. 

Her  helpless  fate  scape  you ! 


§  113.  Song.    Gentle  river,  gentle  river:  trans 
latedfrom  the  Spanish.  Percy. 

Although  the  English  are  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  their  ancient  ballads,  and  retain  perhaps 
a  greater  fondness  for  these  old  simple  rhapsodies  of 
their  ancestors  than  most  other  nations,  they  are  not 
the  only  people  who  have  distinguishc<i  themselves  by 
compositions  of  this  kind.  The  Spaniard*  have  great- 
multitudes  of  them,  many  of  which  are  of  the  highest 
merit.  They  call  them  in  their  language  Romances. 
Most  of  them  relate  to  their  conflicts  with  the  Moors, 
and  disj.lay  a  spirit  of  gallantry  peculiar  to  that  ro- 
mantic people.    The  two  following  we  spscimeni. 


Gentle  river,  gentle  river, 

Lo,  thy  streams  are  stain'd  with  gore ; .. 
Many  a  brave  and  noble  captain 

Floats  along  thy  willow'd  shore. 

All  beside  thy  limpid  waters,^ 

All  beside  thy  sand  so  bright, 
Moorish  chiefs,  and  Christian  warriors, 

Join'd  in  fierce  and  mortal  fight. 

Lords  and  dukes,  and  noble  princes. 

On  thy  fatal  banks  were  slain : 
Fatal  banks,  that  gave  to  slaughter 

All  the  pride  and  flow'r  of  Spain  ! 

There  the  hero,  brave  Alonzo, 

Full  of  wounds  and  glory  died ; 
There  the  fearlesss  Urdiales 

Fell  a  victim  by  his  side. 

Lo !  where  yonder  Don  Saavedra 
Through  their  squadrons  slow  retires  j 

Proud  Seville  his  native  city. 
Proud  Seville  his  worth  admires. 

Close  behind,  a  renegado 

Loudly  shouts,  with  taunting  cry : 

Yield  thee,  yield  thee,  Don  Saavedra ! 
Dost  thou  from  the  battle  fly  ? 

Well  1  know  thee,  haughty  Christian, 

Long  I  liv  d  beneath  thy  roof ; 
Oft  I've  in  the  lists  of  glory 

Seen  thee  win  the  prize  of  proof. 

Well  I  know  thy  aged  parents. 
Well  thy  blooming  bride  I  know ; 

Seven  years  I  was  thy  captive. 
Seven  years  of  pain  and  woe. 

May  our  Prophet  grant  my  wishes. 
Haughty  chief,  thou  shalt  be  mine : 

Thou  shalt  drink  that  cup  of  sorrow 
Which  I  drank  when  i  was  thine. 

Xike  a  lion  turns  the  warrior. 

Back  he  sends  an  angry  glare : 
Whizzing  came  the  Moorish  javelin. 

Vainly  whizzing  through  the  air 

Back  the  hero  full  of  fury 

Sen|  a  deep  and  mortal  wound : 
Instant  sunk  the  renegado 

Mute  and  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

With  a  thousand  Moors  surrounded. 

Brave  Saavedra  stands  at  bay : 
Wearied  out,  but  never  daunted. 

Cold  at  length  the  warrior  lay. 

Near  him  fighting,  great  Alonzo 

Stout  resists  the  paynim  bands ; 
From  his  slaughter'd  steed  dismounted. 

Firm  intrench'd  behind  him  stands. 
Furious  press  the  hostile  squadron. 

Furious  he  repels  their  rage. 
Loss  of  blood  at  length  enfeebles: 

Who  can  war  with  thousands  wage  ? 

Where  yon  rock  the  nlain  o'ersbadows. 

Close  beneath  its  foot  retir'd. 
Fainting  sunk  the  bleeding  hero. 

And  without  a  groan  expir'd. 

^iH.Akonz^r 
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§  114.     Alcamor  and  Zaida,  a  Moorish  Talc: 

imitated  from  the  Spanish.       Percy. 
Softly  blow  the  evening  breezes, 

Softly  fall  tlie  dews  of  night ; 
Yonder  walks  the  Moor  Alcanzor, 

Shunning  ev'ry  glare  of  light. 
In  yon  palace  lives  fair  Zaida, 

VVhom  he  loves  with  flame  so  pure : 
Loveliest  she  of  Moorish  ladies. 

He  a  young  and  noble  Moor. 
Waiting  for  th'  appointed  minute. 

Oft  he  paces  to  and  fro : 
Stopping  now,  now  moving  forwards. 

Sometimes  quick,  and  sometimes'  slow. 
Hope  and  fear  alternate  tease  him. 

Oft  he  sighs  with  heartfelt  care. 
See,  fond  youth,  to  yonder  window 

Softly  steps  the  tim'rons  fair. 
Lovely  seems  the  moon's  fair  lustre 

To  the  lost  benighted  swain. 
When  all  silvery  bright  she  rises, 

■.Gilding  mountain,  grove,  and  plain. 
Lovely  seems  the  sun's  full  glory 

To  the  fainting  seaman's  eyes. 
When,  some  horrid  storm  dispersing. 

O'er  the  wave  his  radiance  flies. 
But  a  thousand  times  more  lovely 

To  her  longing  lover's  sight, 
.Steals  half-seen  the  beauteous  maiden 

Through  the  glimmerings  of  the  night. 
Tip-toe  stands  the  anxious  lover, 

Whispering  forth  a  gentle  sigli : 
Alia*  keep  thee,  lovely  lady ! 

Tell  me,  am  I  doom'd  to  die  ? 

Is  it  true,  the  dreadful  stoiy 

Which  thy  damsel  tells  my  P«^ge, 
Tliat,  seduc'd  bv  sordid  riches, 

Thou  wilt  sell  thy  bloom  to  age? 
An  old  lord  .from  Antlquera 

Thy  stern  father  brings  along ; 
But  canst  thou,  inconstant  Zaida, 

Thus  consent  my  love  to  wrong? 
If  'tis  true,  wovf  plainly  tell  me. 

Nor  thus  trifle  with  my  woes; 
Hide  not  then  from  me  the  secret 

Which  the  world  so  clearly  knows. 
Deeply  sigh'd  the  conscious  maiden, 

While  the  pearlt  tears  descend ; 
Ah!  my  lord,  too  true  the  story; 

Here  our  tender  loves  must  end. 
Our  fond  friendship  is  discovcr'd. 

Well  are  known  our  mutual  vows; 
All  my  friends  are  full  of  fury; 

Storms  of  passion  shake  the  house. 
Threats,  reproaches,  fears,  surround  mcj 

My  stern  father  breaks  my  heart; 
Alia  knows  how  dear  it  costs  me, 

Gen'rous  youth,  from  thee  to  part. 


Ancient  wounds  of  hostile  fury 

Long  have  rent  our  house  and  thine ; 

Why  then  did  thy  shining  m.erit 
Win  this  tender  heart  oT mine? 


Well  thou  know'st  how  dear  I  lov'd  thee. 
Spite  of  all  their  hateful  pride. 

Though  I  fcar'd  my  haughty  father 
Ne'er  would  let  me  be  thy  bride. 

Well  thou  know^'st  what  cmel  chidings 

Oft  I've  from  my  mother  borne. 
What  I've  suffer'd  here  to  meet  thee 

Still  at  eve  and  early  morn. 
I  no  longer  may  resist  them; 

All  to  force  my  hand  combine ; 
And  to-morrow  to  thy  rival 

This  weak  frame  1  must  resign. 

Yet  think  not  thy  faithful  Zaida 
Can  survive  so  great  a  wrong; 

Well  my  breaking  heart  assures  me 
That  my  woes  will  not  be  long. 

Farewell  then,  my'dear  Alcanzor  I 
Farewell  too  my  life  with  thee  ! 

Take  this  scarf,  a  parting  token  ; 
When  thou  wear'st  it,  think  on  me. 

Soon,  lov'd  youth,  some  worthier  maiden 
Shall  reward  thy  gen'rous  truth; 

Sometimes  tell  her  how  thy  Zaida 
Died  for  thee  in  prime  of  youth. 

To  him,  all  amaz'd,  confounded, 
Thus  she  did  her  woes  impart; 

Deep  he  sigh'd ;  then  cried,  O  Zaida, 
Do  not,  do  not  break  my  heart  1 

Canst  thou  think  I  thus  will  lose  thee?- 
Canst  thou  hold,  my  love  so  small  ? 

No  !  a  thousand  times  I'll  perish ! 
My  curst  ri\'iil  too  shall  fall. 

Canst  thou,  wilt  thou,  yield  thus  to  them? 

O  break  forth,  and  fly  to  mel 
This  fond  heart  shall  bleed  to  save  thee. 

These  fond  arms  shall  shelter  thee. 
'Tis  in  vain,  in  vain,  Alcanzor; 

Spies  surround  me,  bars  secure : 
Scarce  I  steal  this  last  dear  moment. 

While  my  damsel  keeps  the  door. 
Hark,  I  hear  my  father  storming! 

Hark,  I  hear  my  mother  chide ! 
I  must  go;  farewell  for  ever! 

Gracious  Alia  be  thy  guide  1 


§    llo. 


King  Edivard  IV.  and  the  Tanner  of 
Tamivorth. 


In  summer  time  when  leaves  grow  greene. 

And  blossoms  bedecke  the  tree. 
King  Edward  wolde  a  hunting  ryde, 

Somme  pastime  for  to  see. 
With  hawkc  and  hounde  he  made  him  bovvtlc. 

With  home,  and  eke  with  bowe; 
To  Drayton  Basset  he  took  his  waye. 

With' all  hii^lordes  arovve. 

And  he  had  ridden  ore  dale  and  downe 

By  eight  o'clocke  in  the  day. 
When  he  was  ware  of  a  bold  tanner. 

Come  ryding-along  the  waye. 

Alia  18  the  Mabijaasian  name  of  Go4.  /^ 

^  3  0  Afayre 
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A  fayre  russet  coat  the  tanner  had  on 

Fast  buttoned  under  his  chin  j 
And  vmder  him  a  good  cow-hide. 

And  a  mare  o(  four  shilling. 
Nowe  stand  you  still,  my  good  lordcs  all. 

Under  the  greone  wood  spraye. 
And  I  will  wende  to  yonder  fellowe. 

To  vveet  Avhat  he  will  saye* 

God  speede,  God  specde  thee,  said  our  king. 

Thou  art  welcome,  sir,  sayde  hee. 
The  readyest  waye  to  Drayton  Basset 

I  praye  thee  to  shewe  to  mee. 

^  To  Drayton  Basset  wouldst  thou  goe. 

Fro  the  place  where  thou  dost  stand. 
The  next  payre  of  gallowes  thou  comest  unto. 
Turn  in  upon  thy  right  hand. 

That  is  an  unready  waye,  sayd  the  king, 
'      Thou  doest  but  jest,  I  see  : 
Now  shewe  me  out  the  nearest  waye. 
And  I  pray  thee  wend  with  mee. 

Awaye  with  a  vengeance !  qnoth  the  tanner, 

I  hold  thee  out  of  thy  witt : 
All  daye  have  I  ridden  on  Brockc  my  marc. 

And  I  am  fasting  yett. 

Go  with  me  downe  to  Drayton  Basset, 

No  daynties  we  will  spare : 
All  daye  shalt  thou  eate  and  .drink  of  the  best. 

And  I  will  payc  thy  fare. 

Gramercye  for  nothing,  the  tanner  replyde. 

Thou  paycst  no  fare  of  mine : 
I  trow  I've  more  nobles  in  my  purse. 

Than  thou  hast  pence  in  thine. 

God  give  thee  joy  of  them,  sayd  the  king. 

And  send  them  well  to  priefe. 
The  tanner  wolde  faine  have  been  away. 

For  he  weende  he  had  beene  a  thiefe. 

What  art  thou,  he  sayde,  thou  fine  fellowe? 

Of  thee  I'm  in  greate  feare  ; 
For  the  cloathes  thou  wearest  upon  thy  backe 

Might  beseeme  a  lord  to  weare. 

I  never  stole  them,  quoth  our  king, 

I  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  roode. 
Then  thou  plavest  as  many  an  unthrift  doth, 

And  standeth  in  midds  of  thy  goode. 

What  tydings  heare  you,  sayd  thekyngc. 

As  you  ryde  far  and  neare  ? 
I  h^aruo  tydings,  sir,  by  the  masse. 

But  that  cow-hides  are  deare. 

Cowe-hides!     cowe-hides!    what    things    ai 
those  ? 

I  marvell  what  they  bee  ? 
What,  art  thou  a  fool'e?  the  tanner  reply'd; 

I  carry  one  under  mee. 

What  craftsman  art  thou?  said  the  king; 

I  pr^y  thee  tell  me  trowe. 
I  am  a  barker*,  sir,  by  trade; 

Now  tell  me  what  art  thou? 
I  am  a  poore  courtier,  sir,  quoth  he. 

That  am  forth  of  service  worne; 
And  fain  I  wolde  thy  prentise  bee. 

Thy  cunninge  for  to  Icarnc. 


Marrye,  heaven  forfend,  the  tanner  rcplyde. 

That  thou  my  prentise  were  : 
Thou  woldst  spend  more  good  than  I  shold  winn, . 

By  fortye  shilling  a  yere. 

Yet  one  thin";e  wold  T,  sayd  our  king. 

If  thou  wilt  not  seeme  strange; 
Thoughe  my  horse  be  better  than  thy  marc. 

Yet  with  thee  I  faine  wold  charge. 

Why  if  with  me  thou  faine  wilt  change. 

As  change  full  well  maye  wee. 
By  the  faith  of  my  bodyc,  thou  proude  fellowe, 

I  will  have  some  boot  of  thee. 

That  were  against  reason,  sayd  the  king, 

I  sweare,  so  mote  I  thee : 
My  horse  is  better  than  thy  mare. 

And  that  thou  well  mayst  see. 

Yea,  sir,  but  Brocke  is  gentle  and  mild. 

And  softly  she  will  fare: 
Thy  horse  is  unrulye  and  wild,  I  wiss; 

Aye  skipping  here  and  theare. 

What  boote  wilt  thou  have?  our  king  replied ; 

Now  tell  me  in  this  stounde. 
Noe  pence,  nor  half-pence,  by  my  faye. 

But  a  noble  in  gola  so  rounde. 

Here's  twenty  ^roates  of  white  moneye, 

Sith  thou  wilt  have  it  of  mee. 
I  would  have  sworne  now,  quoth  the  tanner. 

Thou  hadst  not  had  one  pennie. 

But  since  we  two  have  made  a  change, 

A  change  we  must  abide ; 
Although  thou  hast  gotten  Brocke  my  mare. 

Thou  gettest  not  my  cowe-hide. 

I  will  not  have  it,  sayde  the  kynge,  • 

I  sweare,  so  mote  I  thee ; 
Thy  foule  cowe-hide  I  would  not  beare. 

If  thou  woldst  give  it  mee. 

The  tanner  he  took  his  good  cowe-hide. 

That  of  the  covve  was  hilt ; 
And  threwc  it  upon  the  king's  saddMle, 

That  was  so  fayrely  gilte. 

Now  help  me  up,  thou  fine  fellowe, 

'Tis  time  that  I  were  gone ; 
When  I  come  home  to  Gylllan  my  wife, 

She'll  say  I'm  a  gentilmon. 

The  kinge  he  took  him  by  the  legge ; 

The  tanner  a  f  ***  let  tall. 
Now  marrye,  good  fellowe,  said  the  kinge, 

Thy  courtesye  is  but  small. 

When  the  tanner  he  was  in  the  king's  saddelle. 

And  his  foote  in  the  stirrup  v/as. 
He  mar\elled  greatlyeiu  his  minde. 

Whether  it  were  golde  or  brass. 

But  when  his  steede  saw  the  cowj-taile  r/agge, 

And  eke  the  black  cowe-horne, 
He  stamped,  and  stared,  and  awaye  he  ranne. 

As  the  deviU  had  him  borne. 
The  tanner  he  pull'd,  the  tanner  he  sweat, 
J      And  held  by  the  pumrail  fast ; 
I  At  length  the  tanner  canje  tumbling  downe: 
•     His  nccke  he  had  welUnye  brast. 


*  Dealer  m  bark. 
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Take  thy  horse  again  with  a  vengeance,  he  sayd, 

With  mee  he  shall  not  byde. — 
"  My  horse  would  have  borne  thee  well  enoughe. 

But  he  knewe  not  of  thy  cowe-hide : 
Yet  if  againe  thou  faine  woldst  change. 

As  change  full  well  may  wee. 
By  the  faith  of  thy  bodye,  thou  jolly  tanner, 

I  will  have  some  boote  of  thee." 
Mliat  boote  wilt  thou  have,  the  tanner  reply'd, 

Nowe  tell  me  in  this  stounde? 
Noe  pence,  nor  half-pence,  sir,  by  my  faye. 

But  I  will  have  twentye  pounde. 
Here's  twenty  groates  out  of  my  purse ; 

And  twentye  1  have  of  thine : 
And  I  have  one  more,  which  we  will  spend 

Together  at  the  Vine. 
The  kinge  set  a  bugle  home  to  his  mouthe. 

And  blewe  bothe  loude  and  shrille ; 
And  soone  came  lords,  and  soonecame  knights. 

Fast  ryding  over  the  hille. 
.  Nowe,  out  alas !  the  tanner  he  cryde, 

That  ever  I  sawe  this  daye  I 
Thou  art  a  strong  thefe,  yon  come  thy  fellowes 

Will  beare  my  cowe-hide  away. 
They  are  no  thieves,  the  king  replyde, 

I  sweare,  so  mote  I  thee : 
But  they  are  the  lords  of  the  north  countr^y. 

Here  come  to  huut  with  mee. 
And  soone  before  our  king  they  came, 
*  And  knelt  downe  on  the  grounde  ; 
Then  might  the  tanner  have  hff^'b  awaye. 

He  had  lever  than  twentye  "p^ovtrtde. 
A  coller,  a  coller,  here,  sayd  the  kinge, 

A  coller,  he  loud  did  crye. 
Then  woulde  he  lever  than  twentye  pounde 

He  had  not  been  so  nighe. 
A  coller,  a  coller,  the  tanner  he  sayd, 

I  trovve  it  will  breede  sorrovve : 
After  a  coller  comes  a  halter, 

And  1  shall  be  hanged  to-morrowe. 
Away  with  thy  feare,  thou  jolly  tanner  j 

^For  the  sport  thou  hast  shewn  to  mee, 
I  wote  noe  halter  thou  shalt  weare, 

But  thou  shalt  have  a  knight's  fee. 
For  Plumpton  parke  I  will  give  thee, 

Ir       With  tenements  faire  beside, 
*,  Tis  worth  three  hundred  markes  by  the  yeare. 
To  maintain  thy  good  cowe-hide." 
Gramercye,  my  liege,  the  tanner  replyde, 
For  the  favour  thou  hast  me  shovvne ; 
1^  If  ever  thou  comest  to  merry  Tamworth, 
II     Neates  leather  shall  clout  thy  shoen. 
I 


i  116. 


Lady  Ann  BothivelVs  LamsnS.  A 
Scottish  Song. 

The  subject  of  this  pathetic  ballad  W,  A  lady  of  quality, 
of  the  name  of  BotHWell,  or  rather  Boswell,  hav- 
ing been,  together  with  her  child,  deserted  by  her 
husband,  or  lover,  composed  these  affecting  lines  her- 
self. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  slelpe! 

It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe ; 

If  thoust  be  silent,  Ise  be  glad, 

Thy  maining  maks  my  heart  ful  sad. 


Balow,  my  boy,  thy  mithers  joy. 
Thy  father  breides  me  great  annoy. 
Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe! 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe. 
When  he  began  to  court  my  luve. 
And  with  his  sugred  words  to  muve, 
His  faynings  fals,  and  flettering  cheire. 
To  me  that  time  did  not  appeire  : 
But  now  I  see,  most  cruel!  hee 
Cares  neither  for  my  babe  nor  mee. 

Balow,  &c- 
Ly  stil,  my  darlinge,  sleipe  a  while. 
And  when  thou  wakest  sweitly  smile : 
But  smile  not,  as  thy  father  did. 
To  cozen  maids ;  nay,  God  forbid ! 
But  yette  I  feire,  thou  wilt  gae  neire. 
Thy  fatheris  hart  and  face  to  beire. 

Balow,  &c, 
I  cannae  chuse,  but  ever  will 
Be  luving  to  thy  father  stil : 
Whair-eir  he  ^ae,  whair-eir  he  ryde. 
My  love  with liim  maim  still  abyde: 
In  well  or  wae,  whair-eir  he  gae, 
Mine  hart  can  neir  depart  him  frae. 

Balow,  &c. 
But  doe  not,  doe  not,  nrettiemine, 
T©  faynings  fals  thine  hart  incline;. 
Be  loyal  to  thy  luver  trew. 
And  nevir  change  hir  for  a  new : 
If  gude  or  faire,  if  hir  have  care. 
For  womens  banning's  wonderous  sair. 

Balow,  &c. 
Bairne,  sin  thy  cruel  father  is  gane, 
Thy  winsome  smiles  maun  else  my  paine: 
My  babe  and  I'll  together  live. 
He'll  comfort  me  when  cares  doe  grieve: 
My  babe  and  I  right  saft  will  ly. 
And  quite  forget  man's  cruelty. 

Balow,  &c. 
Farewell,  farewell,  thou  falsest  youth. 
That  ever  kist  a  woman's  mouth! 
I  wish  all  maides  be  warn'd  by  mee, 
Nevir  to  trust  man's  curtesy  j 
For  if  we  doe  hot  chance  to  bow. 
They' lie  use  us  than  they  care  not  how. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe! 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe. 

§  117.     Cory  dons  doleful  Knell 
The  burthen  of  the  song,  Diko,  Dong,  &c.  is  at  pre- 
-seBt  appropriated  to  burlesque  subjects,  and  therefore 
may  excite  only  ludicrous  ide:is  In  a  modern  reader,  but 
in  the  time  of  our  poet  it  usually  accompanied  the 
most  solemn  and  mournful  strains. 
My  PhiUida,  adieu  love! 
For  evermore  farewell ! 
Ay  me !  I've  lost  my  true  love. 
And  thus  1  ring  her  knell. 

Din?;  dong,  ding  dong,  ding  dong, 

M>;  PhiUida  is  dead! 
I'll  stick  a  branch  of  willov^r 
At  my  fixir  Phillis'  head. 
For  my  tair  PhiUida 

Our  bridal  be4wa$  made: 
Btit  'stead  of  silkes  so  gay. 

She  in  her  shrpud  is  laid.  Ding,  ^c. 

3Q2  'Hkx 
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Her  corpse  shall  be  attended 

By  maick  s  In  faite  array. 
Till  tir  obsequies  are  endc(,l. 

And  she  is  wrapt  in  clay. 
Iler  herse  it  shall  be  carried 

By  youths  that  do  excel ; 
And  when  that  she  is  buried, 

I  thus  will  ring  her  knell. 
A  garland  shall  be  framed 

By  art  and  nature's  skill. 
Of  sundry-colour'd  flowers. 

In  token  of  good-wiU*; 
And  sundry-colour'd  ribbands 

On  it  1  will  bestow ; 
But  chiefly  blacke  and  yellowc 

With  her  to  grave  shall  go. 
I'll  deck  her  tomb  with  flowers. 

The  rarest  ever  seen  ; 
And  with  my  tears,  as  showers, 

I'll  keepe  them  fresh  and  green. 
Instead  of  fairest  colours. 

Set  forth  with  curious  artf. 
Her  image  shall  be  painted 

On  my  distressed  heart.- 
And  thereon  shall  be  graven 

Her  epitaph  so  faire, 
"  Here  lies  the  loveliest  maiden 

*'  That  e'er  gave  shepherd  care. 
In  sable  will  I  mourne ; 

Blacke  shall  be  all  my  wecde : 
Ay. me!  I  am  forlorne. 

Now  Phillida  is  dead. 


D-ino;,  &c. 


Ding,  Sec. 


Ding,  &:c. 


Dinjz;,  &c. 


Ding,  &c. 


Ding,  &c. 


Ding,  &c. 


Ding,  &c. 


§  118.     The  old  and  young  Courtier. 
The  subj(?ct  of  this  excellent  old  song  is  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  old  gentry  as  still  subsist- 
ing in  the  time*  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  modern  refine- 
ments affected  by  their,  sons  in  tliQ  rtigus  of  her  suc- 
cessors.   . 
An  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old  pate, 
Of  an  old  worshipful  gentleman  who  had  a' 

great  estate. 
That  ke])t  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate. 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate  j 
Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen's, 
And  the  queen's  old  coiirticr. 
With  an  old  lady  whose  anger  one  word  asswagcs ; 
They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants  their 
^  wages, 

And  never  knew  what  belonged  to  coachmaij, 

..  footmen,  nor  pages,  •     - 

jB.ut  kept  twenty  old  fellows  with  blue  coats  and 
badges ;     . 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 
With  an  old  study  fiU'd  full  of  learned  old  books. 
With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  might  know 

him  bv  his  looks^      ^        .-■,         ; - 
AVith  an  old"buttery-Ji^tch,w|^rii  quite  off  the 

hooks,  ''  ,   j  ''':<  .     j--[     , 

And  an  old  kitchen  t^at  maintain  d  half  a  dozen 
old  cooks;  ,  .    .;  , 

Like  an  old  courtier,  See. 


With  an  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns, 
and  bows,  - 

With  old  swords,  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne 
many  shrewde  blows,. 

And  an  old  frize  coat,  to  cover  his  worship's 
trimk  hose, 

Anda  cup  of  old  sherry  to  com  for  this  copper  nose. 
Like  an  old  courtier,  Ike. 

With  a  good  old  fashion,  when  Christmasse 

was  come. 
To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe 

and  drum. 
With  goodcheer  enough  to  furnish  ever}  old  room , 
And  old  licpior  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  and 

man  dumb ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  falconer,  huntsman,  and  a  kennel 

of  hounds, 
That  never  hawked  nor  hunted  but  in  his  own 

grounds. 
Who,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  hiinself  within  his 

own  bounds. 
And  when  he  dyed  gave  every  child  a  thousand 

good  pounds ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

But  to  his  eldest  son  hishouse  &  land  he  assign'd, 
Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bounti- 

full  mind. 
To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants,  and  to  his  neigh- 
bours be.kind  : 
But  in  the  ensijiHg  ditty  you  shall  hear  how  he 

was  in^i^. 

Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's. 
And  the  king's  young  courtier. 
Like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to 

his  land. 
Who  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  at  his 

command, 
And  takes  up  a  thousand  pound  upon  his  father's 

land, 
•,And  gets  dmnk  in  a  tavern,  till  he  can  neither 

go  nor  stand  I 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 
With  a  new-fangled  lady,  that  is  dainty,  nice 

and  spare. 
Who  nevei^  knew  what  belonged  to  jpod  house- 
keeping, or  care ;  ,  •  r 
Who  buys  gaudy-colour'd   fans  to  play  with 

wanton  air, 
And  seven  or  eight  diflerent  dressings  of  other 

women's  hair ; 
^  Like  a  yoimg  courtier,  &c. 
With  a  new-fashron'd  hall,  built  where  the  old 

one  stood, 
Himg  round  with  new^  pictures  that  do  the  poor 

no  nood,  ^  , 

With  a  fme  marble  chimney,  wherein  burns 

•'  •    neither  coal  nor  worxl. 
And  a  new  smooth  shovelboard,  whereon  no 

vietnais "e'er  stood; 

Lik?.  a  young  ceurller,  &:c. 


*  It  is  a  custom  In.  many  parts  of  England,. to  cai-rj' a  fine  garland  before  tlie  corpse  of  a  woman  who  dies 
unmarriefl.       - .  •  i  ;       . '. 

t  This  allft*>s  to  the  p^ihlc"d  effigies  c^  alabaster  anciently  erected  upon  tombs  and  xnonuracuts. 
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With  anevvstLuiv  stuft  full  of  pamphlets  and  plavs, 
And  a  new  chaplain,  that  swears  faster  than  he 

prays. 
With  a  new  butterj'-hatch  that  opens  once  in 

fonr  or  five  days. 
And  a  ne^v  French  cook  to  devise  fine  kickshaws 

and  toys ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  Sec. 
With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  draw- 
ing on. 
On  a  newjourney  to  London  straight  Ave  all  mast 

be  gone. 
And  leave  none  to  keep  house,  but  our  new 

porter  John, 
Who  relieves  the  poor  Avith  a  4;hump  on  the 

back  with  a  stone ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &:c. 

W^lth  a  new  gentlcman-uslier,  whose  carriage  Is 

complete. 
With  a  new  coachman,  footmen,  and  pages  to 

carry  up  the  meat, 
W^Ith  a  waiting  gentlewonYan,  whose  dressing 

is  very  neat,  ' 

Who,  when  her  lady  has  din'd,  lets  the  servants 

not  eat ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  Sjc. 
With  new  titles  of  honour  bought  with  his  fa- 
ther's old  gold, 
For  which  sundry  of  his  ancestor's  old  manors 

are  sold ; 
And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants 

hold. 
Which  makes  that  good  house-keeping  is  now 

grown  so  cold  " 

Among  the  young  courtiers  of  the  king, 

Or  the  king's  young  courtiers. 


§  119.     Loyalty  confined.  \ 

This  excellent  old  song  is  picseived  in  David  Ll©yd*<j 
*'  Memoires  of  those  that  suffered  iu  the  cause  of 
*'  Charles  I."  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  composition  of 
a  worthy  personage,  who  suifered  deeply  in  those 
limes,  and  was  still  living,  with  no  other  reward  than 
the  conscience  of  having  suffered.  The  author's  name 
he  has  not  mentioned ;  but,  if  tradliion  may  be  credit- 
ed, this  song  was  written  by  Sir  11.  L'Estrangl. 

Beat  on,  proud  billows;  Boreas,  blow 3 

Swell,  curled  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof; 
Your  incivility  dothshov/. 

That  iimocence  is  tempest-proof; 
Though  surly  Kerens  frown,  my  thoughts  are 

calm; 
'  Then  strike.  Affliction,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 

That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  mc  : 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail. 
And  innocence  my  liberty; 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met. 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I,  whilst  I  wish'd  to  be  retir'd. 

Into  this  private  room  was  turn'd. 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspir'd 
The  salamander  should  be  burn'd  : 
Or  like  those  sophists  that  would  drown  a  fish, 
1  atn  coastrain'd  to  sufier  what  I  wish. 


The  cynic  ^aves  Ihs  poverty ; 

The  pelican  her  wilderness; 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  he 
Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus  : 
Contentment  cannot  smart;  Stoics,  we  see. 
Make  torments  easie  to  their  apathy. 

These  manicles  upon  my  arm 

I  as  my  mistress'  favours  wear ; 
And,  for  to  keep  my  ancles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there : 
These  walls  are  but  my  garrison ;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,doth  prove  my  citadel. 

I'm  In  the  cabinet  lock'd  up. 

Like  some  high-prized  margarite. 
Or,  like  the  great  mogid  or  pope. 
Am  cloyster'd  up  from  public  sight: 
Rctiredness  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  'Sultan,  I'm  as  great  a?  thee. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  stance. 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen  ; 
And  these  sti'ong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  \  ice  out,  and  keep  me  in : 
Malice  of  late's  grown  charitable,  sure; 
I'm  not  committed,  but  am  kept  secure. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life. 

Thinking  t'  have  made  his  purpose  sure. 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife. 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure. 
Malice,  I  see,  Avants  Avit ;  ibr  what  is  meaiit 
Mischief,  oftiaic;  linr. cs  ru\our  by  tli'  event. 

When  once  my  prince  affliction  hath. 

Prosperity  doth  treason  seem  ; 
And  to  make  smooth  so  rough  a  palh, 
I  can  leam  patience  from  liim: 
NoAV  not  to  sufler,  shows  no  loyal  heart ;  , 

When  kings  want  case,  subjects  must  bear  a  part. 

W^hat  though  I  cannot  see  my  king. 

Neither  in  person  or  in  coin; 
Yet  contemplation  Is  a  thing 
That  renders  Avhat  I  haA'c  not  mine: 
My  king  from  me  Avhat  adamant  can  part, 
\^^hom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart  1 

Have  you  not  seen  the  nightingale, 

A  prisoner  like,  coopt  in  a  cage ;  | 

How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale 
In  that  her  narroAv  hermitage! 
Even  then  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 
That  all  her  bars  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

I  am  that  bird,  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty; 
But  though  they  do  my  corps  confine. 
Yet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  free: 
And  though  inmuu'd,  yet  can  I  chirp,  and  sing 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king! 

My  soul  is  free  as  ambient  air. 

Although  my  baser  part's  immew'd. 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
'I"  accompany  my  solitude: 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  binde. 
My  king  alone  can  captivate  my  mintlc. 

3(^3  §120.     To 
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§  120.     To  Altheafrom  Prison. 


This  excellent  Sonnet,,  which  possessed  a  high  degree  of 
fame  among  the  old  Cavaliers,  was  written  by  Colonel 
Richard  Lovekce  during  his  confinement  in  the  Gate- 
house, Westminster;  to  which  he  was  committed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  April  1642,  for  presenting 
a  petition  from  the  county  of  Kent,  requesting  them 
to  restore  the  king  to  his  rights,  and  to  settle  the  go- 
vernment. See  Wood's  Athenae,vol.  ii.  p.  228;  where 
may  be  seen  at  large  the  affecting  story  of  this  elegant 
writer;  who,  after  having  been  distinguished  for  every 
gallant  and  polite  accomplishment,  the  pattern  of  his 
own  sex,  and  the  darling  of  the  ladies,  died  in  the 
lowest  wretchedness,  obscurity,  and  want,  in  1658. 

When  love  with  unconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates. 
And  my  divine  Altnea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates ; 
When  I  lye  tangled  in  her  haire. 

And  fetter'd  with  her  eye. 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  aire 

Know  no  such  libertie. 
When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  carelesse  heads  with  roses  crown'd. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames; 
When  thirsty  griefe  in  wine  we  steepe. 

When  healths  and  drafts  goe  free. 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deepe. 

Know  no  such  libertie. 

When,  linnet-like,  confined  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  mercye,  sweetness,  majestye. 

And  glories,  of  my  king ; 
When  I  shall  voyce  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th'  enlarged  windes  that  curie  the  flood 

Know  no  such  libertie. 
Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  barres  a  cage ; 
IVlindes  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage : 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free. 
Angels  alone,  that  soare  above. 

Enjoy  such  libertie. 


§  121.      The  Braes  of  Yarrow,  in  Lniiafion  of 
the  ancient  Scots  Manner, 

JTas  written  hu  William  Hamilton  of  Bangour, 
Esq.  tvho  died  March  25,  1754,  aged  50. 

A.  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow. 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 
Ani  think  no  mairon  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B.  Where  gat  ye  that  bonny  bonny  bride? 

Where  gat  ye  that  winsome  marrow  ? 
A.  I  p;at  her  where  I  dare  na  weil  be  seen, 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bonny  bonny  bride ! 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow ! 
Nor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leive 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 


B.  Why  docs  she  weep,  thy  bonny  bonny  bride? 
Why  does  she  weep,  tny  winsome  marrow  t 
And  why  dare  ye  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  ? 

A.  Lang  maun  she  weep,  lang  maun  she,  maun 
she  weep, 
Lang  maun  she  weep  with  dule  and  sorrow} 
And  lang  maun  I  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow : 

For  she  has  tint  her  luver,  luverdear. 

Her  luver  dear,  the  cause  of  sorrow; 
And  I  hae  slain  the  comliest  swain 

That  cir  pu  d  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Why  rins  thy  stream,  O  Yarrow,  Yarrow  reid  ? 

Why  on  thy  braes  heard  the  voice  of  sorrow  ? 
And  why  yon  melancholious  weids 

Hung  on  the  bonny  birks  oC  Yarrow? 

What's  yonder  floats  on  the  rueful,   rueful 
flude? 

What's  yonder  floats?  O  dule  and  sorrow ! 
O  'tis  he,  the  comely  swain  I  slew 

Upon  the  duleful  Braes  of  Yarrow ! 
Wash,  O  wash  his  wounds,  his  wounds  in 
tears. 

His  wounds  in  tears,  with  dule  and  sorrow ; 
And  wrap  his  limbs  in  mourning  weids. 

And  lay  him  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow ! 
Then  build,  then  build,  ye  sisters,  sisters  sad. 

Ye  sisters  sad,  his  tomb  with  sorrow; 
And  weep  around  in  waeful  wise 

His  hapless  fate  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  his  useless,  useless  shield. 

My  arm  that  wrought  the  deed  of  sorrow. 
The  fatal  spear  that  pierc'd  his  breast. 

His  comely  breast  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow, 
Did  I  not  warn  thee,  not  to,  not  to  luve  ? 

And  warn  from  fight  ?  but,  to  my  sorrow. 
Too  rashly  bauld,  a  stronger  arm 

Thou  mett'st,  and  fell'st  on  the  Braes  of 
Yarrow. 

Sweet  smells  the  birk,  green  grows,  green 
grows  the  grass. 

Yellow  on  Yarrow's  banks  the  gowan. 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock. 

Sweet  the  wave  of  Yarrow  flowan. 

Flows  Yarrow  sweet?    as  sweet,  as  sweet 
flows  Tweed, 

As  green  its  grass,  its  gowan  as  yellow ; 
As  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk. 

The  apple  frae  its  rock  as  mellow. 

Fair  was  thy  luve,  fair,  fair  indeed  thy  luve. 
In  flow'ry  bands  thou  didst  him  fetter; 

Though  he  was  fair,  and  well  beluv'd  again. 
Than  me  he  never  lov'd  thee  better. 

Busk  ye,  then  busk,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow. 

Busk  ye,  and  luve  me  on  thebankfiof  Tweed, 
And  think  nae  mair  bi\  the  Brae*  of  Yarrow. 

B.  How  can  I  busk  a  bonny  bonny  bride  ? 
How  can  I  busk  a  winsome  marrow  ? 
How  luve  him  upon  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
That  aiew  my  luve  on  theB^e*  of  Yarrow? 

O  Yarrovir 
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O  YarroNV  fields,  m?iy  never,  never  rain. 
Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  cover ! 

For  there  was  basely  slain  my  luve. 
My  luve,  as  he  had  TiOt  been  a  luver ! 

The  boy  put  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green. 
His  purple  vest,  'twas  my  awn  sewing  : 

Ah  wretched  me  !  I  little,  little  kenn'd 
He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  ruin. 

The  boy  took  out  his  milk-white,  milk-white 
steed, 

Unheedful  of  my  dule  and  sorrow; 
But,  ere  the  dcwfall  of  the  night. 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Much  1  rcjoic'd  that  waeful,  waeful  day ; 

I  sang,  my  voice  the  woods  returning : 
But  lang  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown. 

That  slew  my  luve,  and  left  me  mourning. 

What  ean  my  barbarous,  barbarous  father  do. 
But  with  his  cruel  rage  pursue  me? 

My  luver's  blood  is  on  thv  spear  I 

How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man !    then 
wooe  me? 

My  happy  sisters  may  be,  may  be  proud  j 
With  cruel  and  ungentle  scoffin  , 

May  bid  me  seek  on  Yarrow's  Braes 
My  luver  nailed  in  his  coffin : 

My  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid,  upbraid. 
And  strive  with  threatning  words  to  muve 
me; 

My  luver  s  blood  is  on  thy  spear ! 

How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  luve  thee  ? 

Yes,  j-cs,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  luve. 

With  bridal  sheets  my  body  cuver : 
Unbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  theooor. 

Let  in  the  expected  husbande  luver. 
But  who  the  expected  husband,  husband  is? 

His  hands,  methinks,  are  bath'd  in  slaugh- 
ter: 
Ah  me !  what  gjiastly  spectre  s  yon 

Comes  in  his  pale  shroud,  bleeding  after? 

Pale  as  he  Is,  here  lay  him,  lay  him  dovrn, 
O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow ; 

Take  alF,  take  afF  these  bridal  weids. 

And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Pale  though  thou  art,  yet  best,  yet  best  beluv'd, 

O  could  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee  ! 
Yet  lye  all  night  betv»een  my  briests. 

No  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee* 
Pale,  pale  indeed !  O  luvely,  luvely  youth. 

Forgive,  forgive  so  foul  a  slaughter. 
And  lye  all  night  between  my  breists^ 

No  youth  shall  ever  lye  there  after. 
A.  Return,  return,  O  mournful  mournful  bride. 

Return,  and  dry  tliy  useless  sorrowc; 
Thy  luver  heeds  nought  of  thy  sighs. 

He  lies  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow, 


§  122.     Childe  JFatcrs. 

Child  is  frequently  used  by  our  old  writen  as  a  title. 
It  is  rei)eatedly  gWexi  to  Priucc  Arthur  in  the  Faerie 


Queene ;  and  the  son  of  a  kin^  is  In  the  same  poem 
called  "  Child  Tristram."  And  it  ought  to  he  observed 
that  the  word  child  or  chidd  is  still  used  in  North 
Britain  to  denominate  a  man,  commonly  with  some 
contemptuous  character  affixed  to  him,  but  sometimes 
to  denote  man  in  general. 

Childe  Waters  in  his  stable  stoode. 
And  stroakt  his  milke- white  steede: 

To  him  a  fayre  yonge  ladye  came  / 

As  ever  ware  womans  weede. 

Sayes,  Christ  you  save !  good  Childe  Waters , 

Sayes,  Christ  you  savel  and  see. 
My  girdle  of  gold,  that  was  too  longe, 

Is  now  too  short  for  mee.  ^ 

And  all  is  with  one  childe  of  yours, 

I  feele  sturre  at  my  side : 
M V  gowne  of  greene  it  is  too  strait  j 

Before,  it  was  too  wide. 

If  the  childe  be  mine,  faire  F.llen,  he  sayd. 

Be  mine,  as  you  tell  inee ; 
Then  take  you  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  both. 

Take  them  your  owne  to  bee. 

If  the  childe  be  mine,  falre  Ellen,  he  sayd. 

Be  mine,  as  you  doesweare; 
Then  take  you  Chei>hire  and  Lancashire  both. 

And  make  that  childe  your  heyre. 

Shee  sayes,  I  had  rather  have  one  kine, 

Childe  Waters,  of  thy  mouth ; 
Than  I  wolde  haveCheshire  and  Lancaslilreboth, 

That  lye  by  north  and  southe. 

And  I  had  rather  have  one  twinkling, 

Childe  Waters,  of  thine  ee ; 
Then  I  wolde  haveCheshireand  Lancashire  both. 

To  take  them  mine  owne  to  bee. 

To-morrow,  Ellen,  I  must  forth  ryde 

Farr  into  the  north  countree ; 
The  fayrest  ladye  that  I  can  finde, 

Ellen,  must  go  with  mee.  ^ 

Thoughe  I  am  not  that  ladye  fayre. 

Yet  let  me  goe  with  thee : 
And  ever,  I  pray  you,  Childe  Waters, 

Your  foot-page  let  me  bee. 

If  you  will  my  foot-page  bee,  Ell^n, 

As  you  doe  tell  to  mee ; 
Then  you  must  cut  your  gowne  of  greene 

An  inch  above  your  knee. 

Soe  must  you  doe  your  yellowe  lockes, 

Au  inch  above  your  ee  : 
You  must  tell  no  man  what  is  my  name ; 

My  foot-page  then  you  shall  bee. 

Shee,  all  the  long  daye  Childe  Waters  rode. 
Ran  barefoot  by  his  syde ;  ^ 

Yet  was  he  never  soe  courteous  a  knighte, 
To  say,  Ellen,  will  you  ryde? 

Shee,  all  the  long  daye  Childe  Waters  rode, 
Ran  barefoote  thorow  the  broome; 

Yet  was  he  never  soe  courteous  a  knighte. 
To  say.  Put  on  your  shoone. 

3'Q4    .  Kde 
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Ride  sofdye,  shee  sayd,  O  Childe  Waters, 

Why  doe  you  ride  so  fast? 
The  childe,  which  is  no  man's  but  thine. 

My  body  itt  will  brast. 

Ilee  sayth,  Seest  thou  yond  water,  Ellen, 
That  flows  from  banke  to  brinirne  ? — 

I  trust  in  God,  O  Childe  Waters, 
You  never  will  see  *  me  swimaie! 

Rut  when  shee  came  to  the  water  syde. 

She  sayled  to  the  chinne : 
Nowe  the  Lord  of  Heaven  be  my  speede. 

For  I  must  learne  to  swimme! 

The  salt  waters  bare  up  her  clothes ; 

Our  Ladye  bare  up  her  chinne : 
Childe  Waters  was  a  woe  man,  good  Lord, 

To  see  faire  Ellen  swimme! 

And  when  shee  over  the  water  was. 

Slice  then  came  to  his  knee; 
Hee  sayd.  Come  hither,  thou  fayre  Ellen, 

Loe  yonder  what  I  see! 

Seest  thou  not  yonder  hall,  Ellen  ? 

Of  red  gold  shines  the  yate : 
Of  twenty-four  faire  lady es  there. 

The  fairest  is  my  mate. 

Seest  thou  not  yonder,  hall,  Ellen  ? 

Of  red  gold  shines  the  towre: 
There  are  twenty-four  fayre  ladyes, there. 

The  fayrest  is  my.  paramoure. 

I  see  the  hall  now,  Childe  Waters, 

Of  red  gold  shines  the  yate: 
God  give  you  good  now  of  yoursclfe. 

And  of  your  worthy  mate. 

I  see  the  hall  now,  Childe  Waters, 

Of  red  gold  shines  the  towre : 
God  give  you  good  now  of  yourself. 

And  of  your  paramoure. 

There  twenty-four  fayre  ladycs  were 

A  playing  at  the  ball ; 
And  Ellen,  the  fayrest  ladye  there,    • 

Must  bring  his  steed  to  the  stall. 

There  twenty-Tour  fayre  ladyes  were 

A  playinge  at  the  chesse ; 
And  Ellen,  the  fayrest  ladye.  there. 

Must  bring  his  horse  to  gressc. 

And  then  bespake  Childe  Waters  sister. 
These  v/ere  the  wordes  sayd  shee : 

You  have  the  prettyest  page,  brother. 
That  ever  I  did  see. 

But  that  his  bellye  it  is  soe  bigge. 

His  girdle  stands  soe  hye: 
And  e^er,  I  pray  you,  Childe  Waters, 

Let  him  in  my  chamber  lye. 

It  is  not  fit  for  a  little  foot-page. 
That  has  run  thro  mosse  and  myre. 

To  lye  in  the  chamber  of  any  ladye 
That  wears  so  rich  attyre. 
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It  13  more  meete  for  a  little  foot- page,. 

That  has  run  throughe  mosse  and  myre. 
To  take  his.supper  u})on  his  knee. 

And  lye  by  the  kitchen  fvre. 
No%v  when  they  had  supped  e\  ery  one. 

To  bedd  they  tooke  theyre  waye  : 
He  sayd.  Come  hither,  my  little  foot-page. 

And  hearken  what  I  save : 

Goe  thee  downe  unto  yonder  towne. 

And  lowe  into  the  streete  ; 
The  fayrest  iudye  that  thou  canst  finde 

Hyre,  in  niine  amies  to  sleepe ; 
And  take  her  up  in  thine  armes  twaine. 

For  filing  f  of  her  feete. 
Ellen  is  gone  into  the  towne. 

And  lowe  into  the  streete  ; 
The  fayrest  ladye  that  she  colde  finde. 

She  hyred  in  his  armes  to  sleepe  ; 
And  took  her  up  in  her  armes  twayne. 

For  filing  of  her  feete. 
I  pray  you  nowe,  good  Childe  Waters, 

Let.  me  lye  at  your  feete : 
For  there  is  noe  place  about  this  house 

Where  I  may  saye  ^  a  sleepe. 
He  gave  her  leave,  and  fiiire  Ellen 

Dov/n  at  his  beds  feet  laye  : 
This  done,  the  night  drove  on  apace ; 

And,  when  it  was  near  the  daye, 
Hee  sayd,  Rise  up,  my  little  foot-page ! 

Give  mv  stecde  corne  and  haye ; 
And  give  him  nowe  the  good  black  oates. 

To  carry  rnee  better  awaye. 

Up  then  rose  the  fayre  Ellen; 

And  gave  his  steede  corne  xmd  haye; 
And  soe  shee^id  the  good  black  oatas. 

To  carry  him  better  awaye.       . 

She  leaned  her  back  to  the  manger  side,  ■ 

And  grievouslye  did  groane: 
Shoe  leaned  her  back  to  the  manger  side. 

And  there  she  made  her  moanc. 

And  that  beheard  his  mother  deare. 

She  Beard  her  woeful  woe. 
She  sayd,  Riscup,  thou  Childe  Waters,  r. 

Aiid  into  thy  stable  goe; 

For  in  thy  stable  is  a  ghost. 

That  grie^''ow«'ye  doth  grone  :  - 

Or  dse  some  vvQman  labowes  with  childe. 
She  is  so  wo©»'begone. 

Up  then  rose  Childe  Waters  soone. 

And  did  on  his  shirte  of  silke  ; 
And  theh.heput  on  his  other  clothes. 

On  his  bodye  as  white  as  milke. 

And  v.^hen  he  came'-to  the  stable  dore. 

Full  still  tlicrc  hea  did  stand. 
That  he  might  iieare  his  fayre  Ellen, 

HoAve  shee  made  her  monund§. 

She  sayd,  Lulla-bye,  mine  owne  d'eajre  childe, 

Lullabye,  dcare  childe,  dear  : 
I  wolde  thy  father  were  a  kingc, 

Thy  mother  layd  on  a  biere ! 


*  Perr/iitj  suffer. 


t  Dcu\h\i 


J  E.-^say,  attempt. 


§  Moining,  bemoaning. 


Peace 
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Peace  nowe,  hee  saj^d,  good  fa  ire  Ellen, 

Bee  of  good  cheere,  I  praye ! 
And  the  bridale  and  the  churchinge  bothe 

Shall  be  upon  one  daye. 


§  123.  The  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  our  ICngllsh  ballad- 
makers,  to  represent  our  kings  conversln;^  either  by  ac- 
cident or  design  with  the  meanest  of  their  subjects. 
Of  the  former  kind,  besides  this  song  of  the  King  and 
the  Miller,  we  have  King  Henry  and  the  Soldier; 
Kuig  James  I.  and  the  Tinker;  K.  William  III.  and 
the  Forester,  &c.  Of  the  latter  sort  are  K.  Alfred  and 
the  Shepherd;  K.  Edward  IV.  and  the  Tanner ;  K. 

Henry  VHI.  atid  the  Cobbler,  &c. ^This  is  a  piece 

of  great  antiquity,  being  written  before  the  time  of 
Edward  IV. ;  and  for  its  genuine  humour,  diverting 
incidents,  and  faithful  picture  of  rustic  manners,  is 
infinitely  superior  to  all  that  have  been  since  written 
iu  imitation  of  it. 

Part  the  First. 

Henry,  onr  royal!  king,  -Ovould  ride  a  hunting 

To  the  greene  forest  so  pleasant  and  faire. 
To  see  the  harts  slvipping,  and  dainty  does  trip- 
ping : 
Unto  merry  Sherwood  his  nobles  rcpaire : 
Hawke  and  hound  were  unbound,  all  things 

prepar'd 
For  the  game,  in  the  same,  with  good  regard. 

All  a  long  summers  day  rode  the  king  pleasantly. 
With  all  his  princes  and  nobles  eche  one ; 

Chat'inCT  the  hart  and  hind,  and  the  bucke  gal- 
Tantlye, 
Till  tliedarke  evening  forced  all  tQ  turne  home. 

Then,  at  last,  riding  fast,  he  had  loSt  quite 

All  his  lords  in  the  wood,  late  in  the  night. 

Wandering  thus  wearilye,  all  alone,   up  and 
downe. 

With  a  rude  miller  he  mett  at  the  last : 
Asking  the  ready  way  unto  faire  Nottingham  : 

Sir,  quoth  the  miller,  I  mean  not  to  jest. 
Yet  I  think,  what  1  thinke  sooth  for  to  say, 
You  doe  not  lightlye  ride  out  of  your  way. 

Why,  what  dost  thou  think  of  me,  quoth  our 
king  merrily. 
Passing  thy  judgment  on  me  so  briefe? 
Good  faith,  said  the  miller,  I  mean  not  to  flat- 
ter thee  5 
I  guess  thee  to  be  but  some  gentleman  thiefe ; 
Stand  thee  backe,  in  the  darke ;  light  not  adowne. 
Lest  I  presently  cracke  thy  knaves  crowne. 

Thou  dost  abuse  me  much,  quoth,  the  king,  say- 
'  ing  thus ; 
I  am  a  gentleman ;  lodging  I  lacke. 
Thou  hast  not,  quoth  the  miller,  one  groat  In 
thy  purse  j 
All  thy  inheritance  hanges  on  thy  backe ; 
I  have  gold  to  discharge  all  that  I  callj 
ITit  be  forty  pence,  1  will  pay  all. 

If  thou  beest  a  triie  man,  then  quoth  the  miller, 
I  sweare  by  my  toll-dish  I'll  lodge  thee  all  night. 

Here's  my  hand,  quoth  the  king,  that  was  I  ever. 
Nay,  soft,  quoth  the  miller^  thou  uiavsi  be  a 
sprite. 


Better  I'll  know  thee,  ere  hands  we  will  shake; 
With  none  but  honest  men  hands  will  I  take. 

Thus  they  went  all  along  unto  the  miller's  house ; 
Where  they  were  seething  of  puddings  and 
souse : 
The  miller  first  entered  in,  after  hiiVi  went  the 
king. 
Never  came  hce  in  soe  smoakye  a  house. 
Now,  quoth  he,  let  me  see  here  what  you  are. 
Quoth  our  king,  Look  your  fill,  and  do  not  spare. 

I  like  well  thy  countenance,  thou  hast  an  ho- 
nest face ; 
With  my  sou  Richard  this  night  thou  shalt 
lye. 
Quoth  his  wife.  By  my  troth,  it  Is  a  handsome 
youth 
Yet  its  best,  husband,  to  deal  warilye. 
Art  thou  no  runaway,  prythce,  youth,  tell? 
Shew  me  thy  passport,  and  all  shal  be  wellV 

Then  our kin^  presentlye,  making  lowe  courtesye 
With  his  hatt  in  his  hand,  thus  he  did  say: 

I  have  no  passport,  nor  never  was  servitor. 
But  a  poor  courtyer  rode  out  of  my  way : 

And  for  your  kindness  here  offered  to  mee, 

I  will  requite  you  in  everye  degree. 

Then  to  the  miller  his  wife  whispered  secretlye. 
Saying,  It  seemeth  this  youth's  of  good  kin. 

Both  by  his  apparel,  and  eke  by  his  manners ;  . 
To  turne  him  out,  certainlye,  wfere  a  great  sin. 

Yea,  quoth  hee,  you  may  see,,  he  hath  some  grace. 

When  he  doth  speake  to  his  betters  in  place. 

Well,  quo'  the  miller's  wife,  yopng  man,  ye*re 
welcome  here ; 
And,  though  I  say  it,  well  lodged  shall  be: 
Fresh  straw  will  I  have  laid  on  thy  bed  so  brave. 
And  good   brown  hempen  sheets  likewise, 
quoth  shee. 
Aye,  quoth  the  good  man,  and  when  that  is  done. 
Thou  shalt  lye  with  no  worse  than  our  own  sonne* 

Nay,  first,  quoth  Richard,  good-fellowe,  tell  me 
true, 
Hast  thou  noe  creepers  within  thy  gay  hose? 
Or  art  thou  not  troubled  with  the  scabbado? 
I  pray,  quoth  the  king,  what  creatures  are 
those  ? 
Art  thou  not  lowsy,  nor  scabby?  quoth  he: 
If  thou  beest,  surely  thou  lyest  not  with  mee. 

This  caus'd  the  king  suddenlye  to  laugh  most 
heartilye^ 

Till  the  tears  trickled  fast  downe  from  his  eyes.* 
Then  to  their  supper  were  they  set  orderlye. 

With  hot  bag-puddings, and  good  apple-pycs. 
Nappy  ale,  good  and  stale,  in  a  brown  bowle. 
Which  did  about  the  board  merrily  trowle. 

Here,  quoth  the  miller,  good  fellow,  I  driuk  t© 
thee, 
And  to  all  cuckolds,  wherever  they  bee. 
1  pledge  thee,  quoth  our  king,  and  thanke  thee 
heartilye 
For  my  ^ood  welcome  in  every  degree: 
And  here,  m  like  manner,  I  drink  tothysonne. 
Do  then,  quoth  Richard,  and  quickc  let  it  come. 
f  Wife, 
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Wife,quoth  themillcr,fetch  me  forth  Lightfoote, 
And  of  his  sweetnesse  a  little  we'll  taste. 

A  faire  ven'son  pastye  brought  she  out  pr&sentlye. 
Eate,  quoth  the  miller,  but,  sir,make  no  waste : 

Here's  dainty  Lightfoote !  In  faith,  said  the  king, 

I  never  before  eate  so  dainty  a  thing. 

I  wis,  quoth  Richard,  no  dainty  at  all  it  is. 

For  we  do  eat  of  it  everye  day. 
In  what  place,  sayd  our  liing,  may  be  bought 
like  to  this? 
We  never  pay  pennye  for  itt,  by  my  fay : 
From  merry  Sherwood  we  fetch  it  home  here ; 
Now  and  then  we  make  bold  with  our  king's 
deer. 

Then  I  thinke,  sayd  our  king,  that  it  is  venison. 
Eche  foole,  quoth  Richard,  full  well  may 
know  that : 
Never  are  we  without  two  or  three  in  the  roof. 

Very  well  fleshed,  and  excellent  fat : 
But  pry  thee,  say  nothing  wherever  thou  goe ; 
We  would  not  for  two  pence  the  king  should  it 
knowe. 

Doubt  not,  then  sayd  the  king,  my  promised  se- 
cresye : 
The  king  shall  never  know  more  on't  for  me. 
A  cup  of  lambs-wool  they  dranke  unto  him 
then. 
And  to  their  beds  they  past  presentlie. 
The  nobles,  next  morning,  went  all  up  and  down. 
For  to  sceke  out  the  king  in  everye  towne. 

At  last,  at  the  millers  cott,  soone  they  espy'd  him 
,   out. 
As  he  was  mounting  upon  his  faire  steede; 
To  whom  they  came  presently,  falling  down  on 

their  knee; 
Which  made  the  millers  heart  wofuUy  bleedc  : 
Shaking  and  quaking,  before  him  he  stood. 
Thinking  heshoukl  have  been  hang'd  by  the  rood. 

The  king  perceiving  him  fearfully  trembling. 
Drew  forth  his  sword,  but  nothing  he  sed: 

The  miller  downe  did  fall,  crying  before  them  all. 
Doubting  the  king  would  have  cutoff  his  head : 

But  he,  hivS  kind  courtesy  for  to  requite. 

Gave  him  great  living,  and  dubb'd  him  a  knight. 

Part  the  Second. 

When  AS  our  royall  king  was  come  home  from 
Nottingham, 
And  with  hu>  nobles  at  Westminster  lay ; 
Recounting  the  sports  and  pastimes  they  had 
taken 
In  this  late  progress  along  on  the  way; 
Of  them  all,  great  an%>small,  he  did  protest. 
The  miller  of  Mansfield's  sport  liked  him  best. 

And  now,  my  lords>  quoth  the  king,  I  am  deter- 
niinecl. 
Against  St.  George's  next  sumptuous  feast. 
That  this  old  miller,  our  new-confirmed  knight. 
With  his  son  Richard,  shall  here  be  my  guest : 
For,  in  this  merriment,  'tis  my  desire 
To  talke  with  the  jolly  knight,  and  the  young 
squire.    - 


Whenas  the  noble  lords  saw  the  kinges  plea- 
santness. 
They  were  right  joy  full  and  glad  in  their  hearts : 

A  pursuivantc  there  was  sent  straight  on  the 
business. 

The  which  had  oftentimes  been  in  those  parts. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  where  they  did  dwell, 

His  message  order  lye  then  gan  he  tell. 

God  save  your  worshippe,  then  said  the  mes- 
senger. 
And  grant  your  ladye  her  ownc  hearts  desire ; 
And  to  your  sonne  Richard  good  fortune  and 
happiness; 
That  sweet,  gentle,  and  gallant  youn^  squire! 
Our  king  greets  you  well,  and  thus  he  doth  say. 
You  must  come  to  the  court  on  St.  Georges  day. 

Therefore,  in  any  case,  faile  not  to  be  in  place. 
I  wis,  quoth  the  miller,  this  is  an  odd  jest: 
What  should  we  doe  there?   faith,  I  am  halfe 
afraid. 
I  doubt,  quoth  Richard,  to  be  hang'd  at  the 
least. 
Nay,  quoth  the  messenger,  you  doe  mistake; 
Our  kmg  he  provides  a  great  feast  for  your  sake. 

Then  sayd  the  miller.  By  my  troth,  messenger. 

Thou  hast  contented  my  worshippe  full  well. 
Hold,  here  are  three  farthmgs,  to  quite  thy  gen- 
tleness 

For  these  happy  tydings  which  thou  dost  tell. 
Let  me  see,  heare  tHou  mee ;  tell  to  our  king. 
We'll  wait  on  his  mastershipp  in  everye  thing. 
The  pursuivant  smiled  at  their  simplicitye. 

And,  making  many  leggs,  tooke  their  reward; 
And  his  leave  taking  with  great  humilityc. 

To  the  kings  court  againe  he  repair'd ; 
Shewing  unto  his  grace,  merry  and  free. 
The  knightes  most  liberall  gift  and  bountie. 

When  he  was  gone  away,  thus  gan  the  miller  say : 
Here  come  expences  and  charges  indeed ! 

Now  must  we  needs  be  brave,  tho'  we  spend  all 
we  have ; 
For  of  new  garments  we  have  great  need : 

Of  horses  and  serving-men  we  must  have  store. 

With  bridles  and  saddles,  and  twenty  things  more. 

Tushe!  sir  John,  quoth  his  wife,  why  should 
you  frett  or  frown  ? 

You  shall  ne'er  be  att  no  charges  for  mee; 
For  I  will  turn  and  trim  up  my  old  russet  go wne. 

With  every  thing  else  as  fine  as  may  bee : 
And  on  our  mill-horses  swift  we  will  ride. 
With  pillowcs  and  pannells  as  we  shall  provide. 

In  this  most  stately  sort  rode  they  unto  the  court. 
Their  jolly  sonRichard  rode  foremost  of  all; 

Who  set  up,  for  good  hap,  a  cocks  feather  in  his 
cap. 
And  so  they  jetted  downe  to  the  kings  hall; 

The  merry  old  miller  with  hands  on  his  side; 

H  is  wife  like  maid  Marian  did  mince  at  that  tide. 

The  king  and  his  nobles,  that  heard  of  their 

coming, 

Meeting  this  gallant  knight  with  his  brave 

trame ;  [lady ; 

Welcome,  sir  knighte,  quoth  he,  with  your  gay 

Good  sir  John  Cockle,  once  welcome  againe : 

And 
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And  soe  is  the  squire,  of  courage  so  free. 
Quoth  Dicke,  A  bots  on  you !  do  you  know  me  ? 

Quoth  our  king  gentlye.  How  should  I  forget 

thee? 

That  wast  my  own  bed-fellowe,  well  it  I  wot. 

Yea,  sir,  quoth  Richard,  and  by  the  same  token. 

Thou  with  thy  farting  didst  make  the  bed  hot. 

Thou  whoreson  unhappy  knave,  then  quoth 

the  knight, 
Sp«ak  cleanly  to  our  king,  or  else  go  sh*t*. 

The  king  and  his  courtiers  laugh  at  this  heartily. 

While  the  king  taketh  them  both  by  the  hand  j 
With  the  court  dames  and  maids,  like  to  the 
queen  of  spades, 

The  miller's  wife  did  so  orderly  stand, 
A  milkmaids  courtesye  at  every  word ; 
And  downe  all  the  folkes  were  set  to  the  board. 
There  the  king  royally,  in  princelye  majestye. 

Sate  at  his  dinner  with  joy  and  delight; 
When  they  had  eaten  well,  then  he  to  jesting  fell. 

And  in  a  bowle  of  wine  dranke  to  the  knight : 
Here's  to  you  both,  in  wine,  ale,  and  beer; 
Thanking  you  heartilye  for  my  good  cheer. 

Quoth  sir  John  Cockle,  I'll  pledge  you  a  pottle. 
Were  it  the  best  ale  in  Nottinghamshire. 

But  then,  said  our  king,  now  I  think  of  a  thing, 
Some  of  your  Lightfoot  I  would  we  had  here. 

Ho  !  ho!  quoth  Richard,  full  well  1  may  say  it, 

'Tis  knavery  to  eate  it,  and  then  to  betrayit. 

Why  art  thou  angry  ?  quoth  our  king  merrilye ; 

In  faith,  I  take  it  now  very  unkind  : 
I  thought  thou  wouldst  pledge  me  in  ale  and 
wine  heartily. 
Quoth  Dicke,  You  are  like  to  stay  till  I  have 
din'd : 
You  feed  us  with  twatlin^  dishes  so  small ; 
Zounds,  a  black  pudding  is  better  than  all. 

Aye,  marry,  quoth  our  king,  that  were  a  daintye 
thing. 
Could  a  man  get  but  one  here  for  to  eat. 
With  that  Dicl^  straight  arose,  and  pluck'd  one 
from  his  hose. 
Which  with  heat  of  his  breech  gan  for  to 
sweate. 
The  king  made  a  proffer  to  snatch  it  away. — 
'Tis  meat  for  your  master,  good  sir,  you  must  stay. 

Thus  in  great  merriment  was  the  time  wholly 
spent ; 
And  tnen  the  ladyes  prepared  to  dance  : 
Old  sir  John  Cockle  and  Itichard  incontinent 

Unto  their  places  the  king  did  advance  ; 
Here  with  the  ladyes  such  sport  they  did  make, 
The  nobles  with  laughing  did  make  their  sides 
ake. 

Many  thanks  for  their  pains  did  the  king  give 
them. 
Asking  young  Richard  then  if  he  would  wed ; 
Among  these  ladyes  free,  tell  me  which  liketh 
thee? 
Quoth  he,  Jugg  Grumball,  sir,  with  the  red 
head : 
She's  my  love,  she's  my  life,  her  will  I  wed ;  • 
She  hath  sworn  I  shall  have  her  maidenhead. 


Then  sir  John  Cockle  the  king  called  unto  him. 
And  of  merry  Sherwood  made  him  o'crsecr ; 

And  gave  him  out  of  hand  three  hundred  pound 
yearlve; 
Take  heed  now  you  steal  no  more  of  my  deer; 

And  once  a  quarter  let's  here  have  your  view ; 

And  now,  sir  John  Cockle,  I  bid  you  adieu. 

§  124.     The  Witches  So?ig. 

From  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Queens,  presented  at 
Whitehall,  Feb.  2,  1609,  ' 

It  is  true,  this  song  of  the  Witches,  falling  from  the 
learned  pen  of  Ben  JonsQn,  is  rather  an  extract  from 
the  various  incantations  of  classic  antiquity,  than  a 
display  of  the  opinions  of  our  own  vulgar.  'But  let  it 
be  observed,  that  a  jiarcel  of  learned  wiseacres  had  Just 
before  busied  themselves  on  this  subject,  with  our  JBri- 
tish  Solomon,  James  I.  at  their  head ;  and  these  had 
so  ransacked  all  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
so  blended  and  kneaded  togedier  the  several  supersti- 
tions of  different  times  and  nations,  that  those  of 
genuine  English  growth  could  no  longer  be  traced  out 
and  distinguished. 

By  good  luck  the  whimsical  belief  of  fairies  and  goblins 
could  furnish  no  pretences  for  torturing  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  therefore  we  have  this  handed  down  a> 
us  pure  and  unsophisticated. 

1  Witch. 

I  HAVE  beene  all  day  looking  after 
A  raven  feeding  upon  a  quarter; 
And,  soone  a«  she  turn'd  her  back  to  the  south, 
I  snatch'd  this  morsell  out  of  her  mouth, 

2  Witch. 

I  have  beene  gathering  wolves  haires. 
The  mad  dogges  foame,  and  adders  eares; 
The  spurging  of  a  dead  man's  eyes  ; 
And  all  since  the  evening  starre  did  rise. 

3  Witch. 

I  last  night  lay  all  alone  / 

O'  the  ground,  to  heare  the  mandrake  grone  j        ( 
And  pluckt  him  up,  though  he  grew  full  low: 
And,  as  I  had  done,  the  cocke  did  crow. 

4  Witch. 

And  I  h'  beene  ch using  out  this  scull. 
From  charnel  houses  that  were  full. 
From  private  grots  and  publike  pits: 
And  frighted  a  sexton  out  of  his  wits. 

5  Witch. 
Under  a  cradle  I  did  creepe 

By  day,  and  when  the  childe  was  a-sleepe 
At  night,  I  suck'd  the  breath;  and  rose. 
And  pluck'd  the  nodding  nurse  by  the  nose. 

6  Witch. 
I  had  a  dagger:  what  did  I  with  tha:? 


Killed  an  mfant  to  have  his  fat : 
A  piper  it  got,  at  a  church-ale : 
I  bade  him  again  blow  wind  i'  1 


the  taile. 


7  Witch. 
A  murdeier  yonder  was  hung  in  chaines ; 
The  suiine  and  the  wind  had  shrunke  his  veines ; 
I  bit  oft  a  sinew;  I  clipp'd  his  haire; 
I  brought  off  his  ragges,  that  danc'd  i'  the  ayre. 

8  Witch 
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8  Witch. 


Tlie  scrich-owles  cgges,  and  the  feathers  blacke. 
The  bloud  of  the  iroggc,  and  the  bonem  his 

backe,  <^     . 

I  have  been  getting ;  and  made  of  his  skin 
A  ptirset,  to  keep  sir  Cranion  in. 

9  Witch. 
And  I  ha  been  plucking  (plants  among) 
Hemlock,  henbane,  adders  tongue. 
Night-shade,  raoone-wort,  libbards  bane  ; 
And  twise  by  the  doggcs  was  like  to  be  tane. 

TO  Witch. 
I  from  the  jaws  of.a  gardiner's  bitch 
J^id  snatch  these  bones,  and  then  leap  d  the  ditch : 
Yet  went  I  back  to  the  house  againe, 
Kill'd  the  blacke  cat,  and  here  is  the  braine. 

11  Witch. 

I  went  to  the  toade,  breeds  under  the  wall, 
I  charmed  him  out,  and  he  came  at  my  callj 
I  scratch'd  out  the  eyes  of  the  owle  before ; 
J  tore  the  batts  wings :  what  would  you  have 
more  ? 

Dame. 
Yes :  I  have  brought,  to  helpe  your  vows, 
Horned  popnie,  cypressc  boughes. 
The  fig-tree  wild  that  grows  on  toi:ibes. 
And  juice  that  from  the  larch-tree  comes,     , 
The  basilisk^'s  bloud,  and  the  vipers  skin; 
And  now  our  orgies  let's  begin. 


§  1 25 .     The  Fairies  Farewell. 

This  humourous  old  song  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  \ntty 
Dr.  ConBET,  afierwaids  bishop  of  Nor\vicli,&c.  In  his 
Foetica  Stromata  it  Ss  called  '*  A  proper  new  Ballad j 
intituled,  The  Fairies  Farewell,  or  God-a-mercy  Will : 
to  be  sung  or  xvhistled  to  the  tune  of  the  Meadow 
Broiv,  by  the  learned;  by  the  unlearned,  to  the  tune 
of  Fortune." 

Farewell,  rewards  and  Fairies! 

Good  housewives  now  may  say; 
For  now  foule  sluts  in  dairies 

Yk)Q  fare  as  well  as  they ; 
And  though  they  swcepe  their  hearths  no  less 

Than  mayds  were  wont  to  doe. 
Yet  who  of  late  for  cleaneliness 

Finds  six-pence  in  her  shoe? 
Lament,  lament,  old  abbies. 

The  fairies  lost  command ! 
They  did  but  change  priests  babies. 

But  some  ha\  e  chang'd  your  land : 
And  all  your  children  stoln  from  thence 

Are  now  growne  Puritanes, 
Who  live  as  changelings  ever  since. 

For  love  of  your  demaines. 
At  morning  and  at  evening  both 

You  merry  were  and  glad, 
iSo  little  care  of  slecpe  and  sloth 

TliQse  prettic  ladies  had. 
Wlien  Tom  came  home  from  labour; 

Or  Cis?  to  milking  rose. 
Then  merrily  went  their  tabour. 

And  uimblv  went  their  toes. 


Witness  those  rings  and  rouhdelayes 

Of  theirs,  which  yet.remaine ; 
Were  footed  in  queen  Maries  dayes 

On  many  a  grassy  plaync. 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth 

And  later  James  came  in; 
They  nc\  er  danc'd  on  any  heath. 

As  when  the  time  had  been. 

By  which  wee  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession ; 
Their  songs  were  Ave  Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession. 
But  now,  alas !  they  all  are  dead. 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas. 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled. 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

A  tell-tale  in  their  compny 

They  never  could  endure ; 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  was  punish  d  sure : 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed 

To  pinch  such  blacke  and  blue: 
O  how  the  common-wclth  doth  need 

Such  justices  as  you ! 
Now  they  have  left  our  quarters ; 

A  Register  they  have, 
Who  can  preserve  their  charters ; 

A  man  both  wise  and  gjrave. 
An  hundred  of  their  merry  pranks 

By  one  that  I  could  name 
Are  kept  in  store ;  con  twentyj;hanks 

To  William  for  the  same. 
To  William  Chui-ne  of  Staffordshire, 

Give  laud  and  praises  due. 
Who  every  meale  can  mend  your  cheare 

With  talw  both  old  and  true; 
To  William  all  give  audiencQ, 

And  pray  yee  for  his  noddle; 
For  all  the  fairies  evidence 

Were  lost,  if  it  Were  addle. 


§  126.     Unfading  Beauty. 

This  litde  beautiful  Sonnet  is  reprinted  from  a  small  vo- 
lume of  "  Poems  by  Thomas  Carew,  Esq.  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  privie-chaniber,  and  sewer  in  ordi- 
naiy  to  his  majesty  Charles  I.  Lond.  1640."  This 
elegant,  and  almost  forgotten  writer,  whose  Poems 
have  been  deservedly  revived,  died  in  the  prime  of  his 
age,  in  1639. 

In  the  original  follows  a  third  stanza,  which,  not  being  of 
general  application,  nor  of  equal  merit,  I  have  vea- 
tured  to  omit. 

Hee  that  loves  a  rosie  cheeke. 
Or  corall  lip  admires. 

Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 
Fuell  to  maintaine  his  fires; 

As  old  time  makes  these  decay. 

So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  stedfaste  mind, 
^'     Gentle  thoughts,  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combin  d. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires ; 

Where  these  arc  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  theekcs,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 

§  127.  Son^r, 
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§  127.     Song.     The  Shy-Lark.     Shenstone. 
Oo,  tuneful  bird,  that  gladd'st  the  skies. 

To  Daphne's  window  speed  thy  way  j 
And  there  on  quiv'ring  pinions  rise. 

And  tliere  thy  vocal  art  display. 

And  if  she  deign  thy  notes  to  hear, 

•  And  if  she  praise  thy  matin  song. 

Tell  her,  the  sounds  that  sooth  her  ear 

To  Damon's  native  plains  belong. 

Tell  her,  in  livelier  plumes  array 'd. 

The  bird  from  Indian  groves  may  shine; 

But  ask  the  lovely,  partial  maid, 

Where  are  his  notes  compar'd  with  thine  ? 

Then  bid  her  treat  yon  witless  beau 
And  all  his  flaunting  race  with  scorn ; 

And  lend  an  car  to  Damon's  woe. 
Who  sings  her  praise,  and  sings  forlorn. 


§  12?..     The  Hermit.     Beattie. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 

And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrentis  heard  on  the  hill. 

And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the 
grove— 
Tuas  then,  by  the  cave  of  the  moimtain  reclin'd, 

A  hermit  his  nightly  complaint  thus  began: 
Tiiough  mournful  iiis  numbers,  his  soul  was  re- 
"  signd  ; 

He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

*  Ah  !  why,  thus  abandoned  to  darkness  and  woe, 

Why  thus,  lonely  Philomel,  flows  thy  sad 
strain  ? 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow; 

/Andjhy  bosom  no  trace  of  misfortune  retain. 
Yet,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  O  cease  not  thy  lay ! 
■\roHrn,  sweetest  companion !  man  calls  thee 
to  mourn : 
O  sooth  him  whose  pleasures,  like  thine,  pass 
awiiy ! 
Full  quickly  they  pass,  but  they  never  return  ! 

'Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 

The  moon,  half  extinct,  a  dim  crescent  dis- 
plays;       ' 
But  lately  1  mark  a,  when  majestic  on  high 

She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her 

blaze.  !  '  .  • 

Roll  on  then,  fair  orb,  atd^with  gladness  pursue 

The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendor  again  '< 
But  man's  faded  glory  no  change  shall  r^newj 

Ah,  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  I    - 

•  'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  Is  lovely  no  more: 

I  mourn;  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not 
for  you ; 
I'or  morn  is  approaching,  your  charm?  to  restore, 
Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glitt'ring 
wit|i  dew.  (ij  ...:  u  , 

Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  pf  (Vfr^inter  I  movi?n;-i  { 

Kind  Nature  the  cmbfyo^ blossom  shail  save:,. 
But  when  shall  Spring  visit  tV^  mouldering  urn  ? 
O  when  .shall  it  ulawn  .on  the  night  •of' tliib 
grave  >•  .;^..   .-     •  -     f.n> 


§  129.  4  Pastoral  Ballad.     In  Tour  Parts. 
^     /  Shekstone. 

I.  ABSENCE. 

Ye  shepherds  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

W^hose  flocks  never  carelessl jT  roam  j 
Should  Corydon's  happen  to  stray, 

0  coll  the  poor  wanderers  hoiiie. 
Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh, 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find  ; 
None,  once,  was  so  watchful  as  I : 
— I  have  left  my  dear  Phillis  beTiind. 

Now  T  know  what  it  is  to  have  strove 

With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  desire; 
W^hat  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love, 

i.\nd  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire. 
Ah,  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  morn. 

And  the  damps  of  each  evening  repel  :- 
Alas  !  I  am  faint  and  forlorn  : 

— I  have  bade  my  dear  Phillis  farewclh 

Since  Phillis  vouchsaf'd  me  a  look, 

1  never  once  dream'd  of  my  vine  ; 
JNIay  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook. 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine ! 
I  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  that  had  jjleas'd  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  pass'd,  and  I  sigh. 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz^'d  them  no  more, 

But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain  ? 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here? 
O,  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain. 

Where  I  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear? 
They  tell  me,  my  favorite  maid, 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown;    . 
Alas  !  where  with  her  I  have  stray'd, 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure  alone. 

When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego. 

What  anguish  J  felt  at  my  heart ! 
Yet  I  thought,  but  it  might  not  be  so, 

'Twas  with  pain  when  she  saw  me  depart, 
Shegaz'd,  as  I  slowly  withdrew; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  disgera  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

The  pilgrim  that  journeys  all  day 

To  visit  some,f\ir-distant  shrine, 
Jf  he  bear  but  j\  rel'ique  away 

Is  happy,  nor  hclird  to  repine. 
Thus,  widely  remov'd  from  the  fair. 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  1  owe. 
Soft  hope  is  the  rclique  i  bear, 
;    And  iw  solace  wherever  I  go. 

II.  HOPE, 

Mv  banks  tlicy  are  furnish'd  witli  bees,   .  .^j 

Whose  mijrmur  invites  one  to  sleep';  *" 
My  grottoes  are  shaded  with  trees. 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 
?I  seldom  have,  met  with  a  loss,  ^  '»' 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow  • 
.My  fountains,  all  border'd  with  moss,  .' r 

I     Where  the  hare-bell  and  violet  grow.     .     ' 
;  Not 
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Not  a.  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen. 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green, 

But  a  sweet-brier  twines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold : 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear. 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bow'r  I  have  labor'd  to  rear  j 

Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admire. 
But  1  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay! 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love. 
To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the   woodlands,    and 
groves. 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow ! 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow ! 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear. 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 
In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear. 

As — she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

1  h&ve  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

1  have  found  where  tVie  wood-pigeons  breed  3 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  rie'er  could  be  true,  she  averr'd, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young  j 
And  I  lov'd  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  imfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove, 
'Tiiat  it  ever  attended  the  bold  ; 

And  she  call'd  it  the  sister  of  love. 
But  her  words  such  a  pleasure  convey, 

So  much  I  her  accents  adore. 
Let  her  speak,  and  whatever  she  say, 

Methinks,  I  should  love  her  the  more. 

Can  a  bosom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmov'd,  when  her  Corydon  sighs? 
Will  a  nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain. 

These  plains  and  this  valley  despise? 
Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade! 

Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease! 
Where  I  could  have  pleasingly  stray'd. 

If  aught  in  her  absence  could  please. 

But  where  does  my  Phillida  stray? 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers* 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  "as  gay. 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle,  as  our»? 
The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair. 

And  the  face  of  the  valleys  as  fine; 
The  swains  may  in  manners  compare. 

But  thfeir  love  is  not  equal  to  mine 

III.  SOLICITUDE. 

Why  will  you  my  passioii  reprove. 

Why  term  it  a  folly  to  grieve. 
Ere  I  show  you  the  charms  of  my  love? 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  believe. 


With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  brave ; 

With  her  wit  she  engages  the  free; 
With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave ; 

She  is  e\'ery  Way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  you  that  have  been  of  her  train. 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays ! 

1  could  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain 

That  will  sing  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 
When  he  sings,  may  the  nymphs  of  the  town 

Come  trooping,  and  listen  the  while; 
Nay,  on  him  let  not  Phillida  frown; 

— But  I  cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

For  when  Paridel  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  favor  with  Phillis  to  find, 
O  how,  with  one  trivial  glance. 

Might  she  ruin  the  peace  of  my  mind  I 
In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair. 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  around ; 
And  his  pipe — O  may  Phillis  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  the  sound ! 

'Tis  his  with  mock  passion  to  glow; 

'Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold, 
"  How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold ; 
How  the  nightingales  labor  the  strain. 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain. 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die." 

To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  strays. 

And  pillages  every  sweet; 
Then,  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays. 

He  throws  it  at  Phillis's  feet. 
"  O  Phillis,"  he  whispers,  **  more  fair. 

More  sweet,  than  the  jessamine's  fiow'i  \ 
What  are  pinks  in  a  morn,  to  compare : 

What  is  eglantine  after  a  shower  ? 

**  Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  while  ; 

Tlien  the  rose  is  depriv'd  of  its  bloom  ; 
Tiien  the  violets  die  with  despite. 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  perfume," 
Thus  glide  the  soft  numbers  along, 
'    And  he  fancies  no  shepherd  his  peer ; 
Yet  I  never  should  envy  the  song. 

Were  not  Phillis  to  lend  it  an  ear. 

Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinlh.s  bound. 

So  Phillis  the  trophy  despise ; 
Let  his  forehead  with  laurels  be  crown'd. 

So  they  shine  not  in  Phillis's  eyes. 
The  language  that  flows  iVom  the  heart 

Is  a  stranger  to  Paridel's  tongue; 
Yet  may  she  beware  of  his  art ! 

Or  sure  I  must  envy  the  song. 

IV.  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Ye  shepherds,  give  ear  to  my  lay, 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep : 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray, 

\  nave  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  folly  reprove : 

She  was  fair,  and  my  passion  begun; 
She  smil'd,  and  I  could  not  but  love ; 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone, 
i  Perhaps 
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Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought  j 

Pernaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee. 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  sought 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah !  love  ev'ry  hope  can  inspire : 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adorn'd  with  a  smile !   . 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure. 
Let  Reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 
Beware  how  you  loiter  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  degree: 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fair  and  how  fickle  they  be, 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met. 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes. 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose? 
Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain  : 

The  flow'r,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree. 
Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose. 

The  sound  of  a  murmuring  stream. 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows. 

Henceforth  shall  be  Corydon's  theme. 
High  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight. 

But  we  are  not  to  find  them  our  own : 
Fate  never  bestow'd  such  delight. 

As  I  with  my  Phillis  had  known. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace ; 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase, 

I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 
Yet  my  reed  shall  resound  through  the  grove 

With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  begim ; 
How  she  smil'd,  and  1  could  not  but  love  j 

Was  faithless,  and  I  am  undone  i 


§  130.     Phcehe.     A  Pastoral.     Byrom. 

My  time,  O  ye  muses  1  was  happily  spent, 
When  Phcebe  went  with  me  wherever  1  went : 
Ten  thousand  soft  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  never  fond  shepherd  like  CoHn  was  blest. 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind. 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find ! 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  it  was  spring;  but  alas!  it  was  she. 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among, 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  was  there, 
It  was  pleasant  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear ! 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side. 
And,  stillas  it  murmurs,  do  nothing  but  chide  : 
M\ist  you  be  so  cheerful,  whilst  I  go  in  pain? 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me 
complain. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  hii  tali  tojtny  fair  one  and  me ; 


\il5 

And  Phoebe  was  pleas'd  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
**Come  hither,  poor  fellow  1"  and  patted  his 

head: 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I,  with  a  sour  look. 
Cry,  **  Sirrah!"  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my 

crook : 
And  I'll  give  him  another;  for  why  should  not 

Tray 
Be  dull  as  his  master^  when  Phoebe's  away? 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood 
through. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too; 
Wmds  over  us  whisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat. 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet! 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody  s  gone  I 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found. 
Gives  every  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Will  no  pitying  Power  that  hears  me  com> 
plain. 

Or  cure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain  ? 

To  be  cur'd,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  re- 
move. 

But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love? 

No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return; 

For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 

Ah !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  die  with  despair : 

Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  love  one  so  fair 


§  131.    A  Pastoral  Ballad.     Rowtv 

Despairi>tg  beside  a  clear  stream, 

A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid ; 
And,  while  a  false  nym^h  was  his  theme, 

A  willow  supported  his  head. 
The  wind  that  blew  ever  the  plain. 

To  his  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply; 
And  the  brook,  in  retiirn  to  his  pam. 

Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

Alas !  silly  swain  that  I  was ! 

(Thus  sadly  complaining,  he  cried;) 
VMien  fiiat  I  'beheld  that  fair  face, 

'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  died. 
She  talk'd,  and  I  bless'd  her  dear  tongue; 

When  she  smil'd,  it  was  pleasure  too  great; 
I  listen'd,  and  cried,  when  she  sung. 

Was  nightingale  ever  so  sweet ! 

How  foolish  was  1  to  believe 

She  could  doat  on  so  lowly  a  clown. 
Or  that  her  fond  he.irt  would  not  grieve 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town  1 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so  gay 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove ; 
Or  go  clad,  like  our  maidens,  in  grey. 

Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love  ! 

What  though  I  have  skill  to  complain, 

Though  the  muses  my  temples  have  crown'd; 
What  though,  when  they  hear  mv  soft  strain. 

The  virgins  sit  weeping  arouncf ; 
Ah,  Colin  !  thy  hopes  are  in  vain. 

Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign  ; 
Thy  fair  one  inclines  to  a  swain 

Whose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine. 

All 
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All  you,  my  companions  so  dear. 

Who  sorrow  to  see  me  betray'd, 
Whritever  I  suflfer,  forbear. 

Forbear  to  accuse  the  false  maid. 
TluHigh  through  the  wide -world  1  should  range, 

'Tis  in  vain  from  my  foitune  to  fly  ^ 
'Twas  hers  to  be  false,  and  to  change ; 

'Tis  mine  to  be  constant,  and  die. 
If,  whjle  my  hard  fate  I  sustain. 

In  her  breast  any  pity  is  found  ; 
Let  her  come,  with  the  nymphs  of  the  plain. 

And  see  me  laid  low  in  the  ground : 
The  last  humble  boon  that  I  crave 

Is,  to  shade  me  with  cypress  and  yew ; 
And,  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grave. 

Let  her  own  that  her  shepherd  was  true. 
Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go. 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array ; 
Be  finest  at  ev'ry  fine  show. 

And  frolic  it  all  the  long  day: 
While  Colin,  forgotten  and  gone. 

No  more  shall  be  talk'd  of  or  seen. 
Unless  when,  beneath  the  pale  moon. 

His  ghost  shall  glide  over  the  green. 


§  132.     A  Fairy  Tale.     Parnell. 

In  Britain's  Isle,  and  Arthur's  days. 
When  midnight  fairies  daunc'd  the  maze, 

Liv'd  Edwin  of  the  Green  ; 
Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  youth, 
Endow'd  witli  courage,  sense,  and  truth. 

Though  badly  shap'd  he  been. 
His  mountain  back  mote  well  be  said 
To  measure  height  against  his  head. 

And  lift  itself  above  ; 
Yet,  spite  of  all  that  Nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid. 

This  creature  dar'd  to  love. 
He  felt  the  charms  of  Edith's  tyes. 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prize. 

Could  ladies  look  within  ; 
But  one  Sir  Topaz  dress'd  with  art. 
And,  if  a  shape  could  win  a  heart. 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 
Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song, 
With  slighted  passion  paced  along 

All  m  the  moony  light; 
'Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court. 
Where  sportive  fiiiries  made  resort. 

To  revel  out  the  night. 
His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  cross" d, 
'Twas  late,  'twas  far,  the  path  was  lost 
That  reach'd  the  neighbour  town : 
With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades, 
Resolv'd,  the  darkling  dome  he  treads. 

And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 
But  scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor. 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door, 

A  trembling  rocks  the  ground  : 
And,  well  I  ween  to  count  aright. 
At  once  an  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  the  walls  arovmd. 
Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear. 
Now  sounding  feet  approachen  near. 


And  now  the  sounds  increase  $ 
And,  from  the  corner  where  he  lay. 
He  sees  a  train,  profusely  gay, 

(>ome  jirankling  o'er  the  place. 
But  (trust  me,  gentles)  never  yet 
Was  dight  a  masquing  half  so  neat. 

Or  half  so  rich,  before ; 
The  country  lent  the  sweet  perfumes. 
The  sea  the  pearl,  the  sky  the  plumes. 

The  town  its  silken  store. 
Now,  whilst  he  gaz'd,  a  gallant,  drest 
In  flaunting  robes  above  the  rest. 

With  awful  accent  cried : 
'*  What  mortal,  of  a  wretched  mind. 
Whose  sighs  infect  the  balmy  wind. 

Has  here  presum'd  to  hide  ?" 
At  this  the  swain,  whose  vent' rous  soul 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control, 

Advanc'd  in  open  sight ; 
"  Nor  have  I  cause  of  dread,"  he  said, 
*'  Who  view,  by  no  presumption  led. 

Your  revels  of  the  night. 
"  'Twas  grief,  for  scorn  of  faithful  love. 
Which  made  my  steps  unweeting  rove 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
'*  Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
**  We  fairies  never  injure  men 

\^'  ho  dare  to  tell  us  true. 

**  Exalt  thy  love-dejected  heart; 
Be  mine  tfie  task,  or  ere  we  part. 

To  make  thee  grief  resign ; 
Now  take  the  pleasure  of  thy  chaunce ; 
Whilst  1  with  Mab,  my  partner,  daunce. 

Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and,  all  a  sudden,  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton  air ; 

The  Monarch  leads  the  Queen : 
The  rest  their  fairie  partners  found  r 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

W^ith  Edwin  of  the  Green. 

The  dauncing  past,  the  board  was  laid. 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made 

As  heart  and  lip  desire: 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly. 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh. 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

But  now,  to  please  the  fairie  king. 
Full  every  deal  they  laugh  and  sing, 

And  antic  feasts  devise  ; 
Some  wind  and  tumble  like  an  ape. 
And  other  some  transmute  their  shape. 
In  Edwin's  wond'ring  eyes. 

Till  one,  at  last,  that  Robin  hight, 
Renown'd  for  pinching  maids  at  night. 

Has  bent  him  up  aloof; 
And  full  against  the  beam  he  flung, 
WHicre  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung. 

To  sprawl  unneath  the  roof. 

From  thence,  "  Reverse  my  charm,"  he  cries, 
"  And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice. 

The  gambol  has  been  shown." 
Bat  Oberon  answers,  with  a  smile, 
*'  Content  thee,  Edwifi,  for  a  while. 

The  vantage4«  thine  owo."— 


Here 
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Here  ended  all  the  phantom-play ; 
They  stnelt  the  fresh  approacii  of  day, 

And  heard  a  cock  to  ciowj 
The  whh-lino;  wind,  that  bore  the  crowd. 
Has  clapp'd  tlie  door,  and  whistled  loud. 

To  warn  them  all  to  go. 
Then  screaming  ajl  at  once  they  fly. 
And  all  at  once  the  tapers  die  ; 

Poor  Edwin  falls  to  floor: 
Fory)rn  his  state,  and  dark  the  placcj 
Was  never  wight  in  such  a  case 

Through  all  the  land  before  1 
But,  soon  as  d.in  Apollo  rose. 
Full  jolly  creature  home  he  goes  I 

He  feels  his  back  the  less; 
His  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Had  rid  him  of  the  lump  behind, 

Which  made  him  want  success  : 
With  lusty  livelyhcd  he  talks. 
He  seems  a-dauncing  as  he  walks  j 

His  story  soon  took  wind ; 
And  beauteous  Edith  sees  the  yonth 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth. 

Without  a  bunch  behind ! 
The  story  told.  Sir  Topaz  mov'd, 
(The  youth  of  Edith  erst  approved) 

To  see  the  revel  scene : 
At  close  of  eve  he  leaves  his  hon\€, 
And  wends  to  lind  the  ruin'd  dome 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 
As  there  he  bides,  it  so  befel, 
The  wind  came  rustling  down  a  dell, 

A  shaking  seiz'd  .die  wall : 
Up  sprung  the  tapers,  as  before, 
The  fairies  bragly  foot  the  floor. 

And  music  fills  the  hall. 
But,  certes,  sorely  sunk  with  woe 
Sir  Topaz  sees  tiie  elfin  sIk)w, 

His  spirits  in  him  die; 
When  Ohcron  cries,  "  A  man  is  near; 
A  niortal  passion,  cleped  fear. 

Hangs  flagging  in  the  sky." 
With  thai  sir  Topaz,  hapless  yonth  ! 
in  accents  falt'ring  aye  for  ruth, 

Intreats  them  pity  graunt; 
For  ills  he  been  a  mister  wight 
Betray'd  by  wand'ring  in  the  night 

To  tread  the  circling  haunt. 
"  Ah,  loscl  vile  !"  at  once  they  roar, 
**  And  httle  skill'd  of  fairie  lore. 

Thy  cause  to  come  we  know  : 
Now  has  thy  kestrell  courage  fell ; 
And  fairies,  since  a  lye  you  tell, 

Are  free  to  work  tliee  woe." 
Thert  Will  who  bears  the  wispy  fire 
To  trail  the  swains  amonij  the  mire, 

The  captive  upward  flung ; 
There,  like  a  tortoise  in  a  shop. 
He  dangled  from  the  chamber-top. 

Where  whilom  Edwin  hung. 
The  revel  now  proceeds  apace. 
Deftly  they  frisk  it  o'er  the  place. 

They  sit,  they  drink,  and  citt ; 
The  time  with  frolic  mirth  beguile, 
..\nd  poor  sir  Topaz  hangs  the  while. 

Till  all  the  rout  retreat. 


By  this  tlie  stars  began  to  wink  ; 
They  shriek,  they  fly,  the  tapers  sink. 

And  down  ydrops  the  knight : 
For  never  spell  by  fuirle  laid 
With  strong  encliantment,  bound  a  glade 

Beyond  the  Ipngth  of  night. 
Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed  he  lay. 
Till  up  tlie  welkin  rose  the  day. 

Then  deem'd  the  dole  was  o'er : 
But  wot  ye  well  his  harder  lot ; 
His  seelv  back  the  bunch  had  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  afore. — 
This  tale  a  Sybil  nuise  ared; 
She  softly  stroak'd  my  youngling  head> 

And  when  the  tale  was  done : 
'^  Thus  some  are  born,  my  son,"  she  cries, 
"  With  base  impediments  to  rise, 

And  some  are  born  with  none. 
Bnt  virtue  can  itself  advance 
To  what  the  fav'rite  fools  of  chance 

By  fortune  seem'd  design  d ; 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  fate. 
And  from  itself  shake  off  the  weight 

Upon  th'  unworthy  mind." 


§  133.    Song.    Thomson-. 

For  ever.  Fortune !  wilt  thou  pro\'e 
An  unrelenting  foe  to  love, 
And  when  we  meet  a  mutvial  heart, 
(?ome  in  between,  and  bid  us  part  j 
Bid  us  sigh  on  from  day  to  day. 
And  wish,  and  wish  the  soul  away. 
Till  youth  and  genial  years  are  flown^ 
And  all  the  life  of  love  is  gone? 
But  busy,  busy,  still  art  thou. 
To  bind  the  loveless,  joyless  vow. 
The  heart  from  pleasure  to  delude. 
To  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 
For  once,  ()  Fortune !  hear  my  prayer. 
And  I  absolve  thy  future  care; 
All  other  blessings  I  resign. 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine. 


§134.     The  Barlers  Nuptials. 

In  Liquorpond-street,  as  is  well  known  to 

many. 
An  artist  resided,  who  shav'd  for  a  penny. 
Cut  bair  for  three  halfpence,  for  three-pence  he 

bled. 
And  would  draw  for  a  groat  every  tooth  in  your 

head. 

What  annoy'd  other  folks  never  spoil'd  his  re- 
pose, 

'Twas  the  same  thing  to  him  whether  stockf 
fell  or  rose : 

For  blast  and  for  mildew  he  car'd  not  a  pin ; 

His  crops  never  fail'd,  for  they  grew  on  the  chin. 

Unvcx'd  by  thccares  that  ambition  and  state  has, 
Contented  he  din'd  on  his  daily  potatoes  ; 
Andthepencethatheearn'dbjr  excision  of  bristle 
Were  nightly  devoted  to  wetting  his  whistle. 
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When  copper  ran  low  he  madel  i  ght  of  the  matter, 
Drank  his  purl  upon  lick  at  the  old  Pewter  Platter, 
Read  the  news,  and  as  deep  in  the  secret  appear  d 
As  if  he  had  lather'd  the  minister's  beard. 

But  Cupid,  who  trims  men  of  every  station. 
And  'twixt  barbers  and  beaux  makes  no  discri- 
mination. 
Would  not  let  this  superlative  shaver  alone. 
Till  he  tried  if  his  heart  was  as  hard  as  his  hone. 

The  fair  one  whose  charms  did  the  barber  in- 

thral. 
At  the  end  of  Fleet-market,  of  fish  keep  a  stall. 
As  red  as  her  cheek  was  no  lobster  e'er  seen. 
Not  an  eel  that  she  sold  was  so  soft  as  her  skin. 

By  love  strange  effects  have  been  wrought,  we 

are  told, 
In  all  countries  and  climates,  hot,  temp' rate,  or 

cold ; 
Thus  the  heart  of  our  barber  love  scorch'd  like 

a  coal. 
Though  'tis  very  well  known  he  liv'd  under  the 

pole. 

First,  he  courted  his  charmer  in  sorrowful  fashion, 
And  lied  like  a  lawyer  to  move  her  compassion  : 
He  should   perish,  he  swore,  did  his  suit  not 

succeed. 
And  a  barber  to  slay  was  a  barbarous  deed. 

Then  he  alter' d  his  tone,  and  was  heard  to  declare. 

If  valor  deserv'd  the  regard  of  the  fair. 

That  his  courage  was  tried,  though  he  scorn'd 

to  disclose 
'How  many  brave  fellows  he'd  toftk  by  the  nose. 

For  his  politics  too,  they  were  thoroughly  known, 

A  patriot  he  was  to  the  very  backbone ; 

Wilkes  he  gratis  had  shav'd,  for  the  good  of  the 
nation. 

And  he  held  the  Wig  Club  in  profound  vene- 
ration. 

For  his  tenets  religious — he  could  well  expound 
Emanuel  Svvedeuborg's  myst'ries  profound. 
And  new  doctrines  could  broach  with  the  best 

of  'em  all ; 
For  a  periwig-maker  ne'er  wanted  a  cauL 

Indignant  she  answer'd :  *'  No  chin-scraping  sot 
S  lall  be  fasten'd  to  me  by  the  conjugal  knot; 
No  1  to  Tyburn  repair,  if  a  noose  you  must  tie : 
Other  fish  1  have  got,  Mr.  Tonsory,  to  fry: 

"  Holborn-bridge  and  Blackfriars  my  triumphs 
can  tell, 

From  Billingsgate  beauties  I've  long  borne  the 
bell ; 

Nay,  tripemen  and  fishmongers  vie  for  my  fa- 
vour : — 

Then  d'ye  think  I'll  tike  up  with  a  two-penny 
shaver? 

"  Let  dory,  or  turbot  the  sov'reign  of  fish, 
Cheek  by  jowl  with  red-herring  be  serv'd  in  one 

dish; 
Let  sturgeon  and  sprats  In  one  pickle  unite, 
When  I  angle  for  husbands,  and  barbers  shall 

bite.^' 


But  the  barber  persisted  (ah,  could  I  relate  ^eni) 
To  ply  her  with  compliments  soft  as  pomatum ; 
And  took  cv'ry  occasion  to  flatter  and  praise  her,  . 
Till  she  fancied  his  wit  was  as  keen  as  his  razor. 

He  protested  besides,  if  she'd  grant  his  petition. 
She  should  live  like  a  lady  of  rank  and  condition ; 
And  to  Billingsgate  market  no  longer  repair. 
But  himself  all  her  business  would  do  to  a  hair. 

Her  smiles,  he  asserted,  would  melt  even  rocks. 
Nay,  the  fire  of  her  eyes  would  consume  bar- 
bers' blocks. 
On  insensible  objects  bestow  animation. 
And  give  to  old  periwigs  regeneration. 

With  fair  speeches  cajol'd,  as  you'd  tickle  a  trout, 
'Gainst  the  barber  the  fish-wife  no  more  could 

hold  out : 
He  applied  the  right  bait,  and  with  flattery  he 

caught  her : 
Without  flatt'ry  a  female's  a  fish  out  of  water. 

The  state  of  her  heart  when  the  barber  once 
guess'd, 

Love's  siege  with  redoubled  exertion  he  press'd. 

And  as  briskly  bestirr'd  him,  the  charmer  em- 
bracing. 

As  the  wash-ball  that  dances  and  froths  in  his 
bason. 

The  flame  to  allay  that  their  bosoms  did  so  burn. 
They  set  out  for  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  in 

Holborn, 
Where  tonsors  and  trulls,  country  Dicks  and 

their  cousins. 
In  tlic  halter  of  wedlock  are  tied  up  by  dozens. 

The  nuptials  to  grace,  came  from  ever}' quarter 
The  worthies  at  Rag-fair  old  caxons  who  barter. 
Who  the  coverings  of  judges'  and  counsellors' 

nobs 
Cut  down  into  majors,  queues,  scratches,  and 

bobs  : 

Muscle-mongers  and  oyster-men,  crim^Ts  and 
coalhcavers. 

And  butchers  with  marrow-bones  smiting  their 
cleavers ; 

Shrimp-scalders  and  bug-killers,  taylors  and 
tilers. 

Boys,  botchers,  bawds,  bailiffs,  and  black-pud- 
ding boilers. 

From  their  voices  united  such  melody  fiow'd. 
As  the  Abbey  ne'er  witness'd,  nor  Tott'nham 

Court-road ; 
While  St.  Andrew's  brave  bells  did  so  loud  and 

so  clear  ring. 
You'd  have  given  ten  pounds  to  've  been  out  of 

their  hearing. 

For  his  fee,  when  the  parson  this  couple  had 

join'd. 
As  no  cash  was  forthcoming,  he  took  it  in  kind : 
So  the  bridegroom  dismantled  his  rev'rence's 

chin. 
And  the  bride  entertain'd  him  with  pilchards 

and  gin. 

§  135.  William 
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§135.      Jfilliam  and  Margaret. 

When  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight. 

And  all  were  fast  asleep. 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  the  April  morn 
Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud  ; 
A       And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand, 
'■  ^  That  held  the  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown ; 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flow'r 

That  sips  the  silver  dew  j 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  check. 

And  opening  to  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm, 
Consum'd  her  early  prime  ; 

The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek ; 
She  died  before  her  time. 

Awake!  she  cried,  thy  true-love  calls. 
Come  from  her  midnight  grave ; 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  th^  maid 
Thy  love  refus'd  to  save  : 

This  is  the  dark  and  fearful  hour 
When  injur'd  ghosts  complain  : 

Now  dreary  graves  give  up  their  dead. 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  iliult. 
Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath , 

And  give  me  back  my  maiden  vow. 
And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair. 

And  yet  that  face  forsake  ? 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heart. 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  ? 

How  could  you  promise  love  to  me. 
And  not  that  promise  keep  ? 

Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright. 
Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep? 

How  could  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet; 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  ? 
And  why  did  I,  young,  witless  maid, 

Believe  the  flattering  tale  ? 

That  face,  alas !  no  more  is  fair. 

That  lip  no  longer  red  ; 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  clos'd  in  death. 

And  every  charm  is  fled. 

The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is,, 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear  ; 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  oiir  night 

Till  that  last  morn  appear. 

But  hark!  the  cock  has  warn'd  me  hence; 

A  long  and  last  adieu  ! 
Come  see,  false  man  !  how  low  she  lies 

That  died  for  love  of  you. 


Now  birds  did  sing,  and  Morning  smll'd. 
And  shcrw'd  her  glittering  head; 

Pale  William  shook  in  every  limb. 
Then,  raving,  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Marg'ret's  body  lay. 
And  stretch'd  him  on  the  green-grass  turf 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  clay : 

And  thrice  he  call'd  on  Marg'ret's  name. 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  the  cold  earth. 

And  word  spoke  never  more. 


§  135.     Lucy  and  Colin, 

Of  Leinster,  fam'd  for  maidens  fair. 

Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace ; 
Nor  e'er  did  Liffy  s  limpid  stream 

lleflectsofairaface; 
Till  luckless  love,  and  pining  care, 

Impair'd  her  rosy  hue. 
Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks. 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

0  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale. 
When  beating  rains  descend  ? 

So  droop'd  the  slow-consuming  maid. 

Her  life  now  near  its  end. 
By  Lucy  warn'd,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair; 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows. 

Ye  perjur'd  swains,  beware. 
Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring. 
And,  shrieking  at  her  window  thrice, 

A  raven  flapp  d  his  wing. 
Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound. 
And  thus  in  dying  words  bespoke 

The  virgins  weeping  round: 

1  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear,      ] 
Which  says,  I  must  not  stay ; 

I  see  a  hand  you  caniiot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away. 
By  a  false  heart,  and  broken  vows. 

In  early  youth  I  die : 
Am  I  to  blame  because  his  bride 

Is  thrice  as  rich  as  I  ? 

Ah  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  vows. 

Vows  due  to  me  alone ; 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid,  receive  his  kiss. 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 
To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed. 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  know,  fond  maid,  and  know,  false  man, 

Tliat  Lucy  will  be  there! 

There  bctir  my  corpse,  ye  comrades,  bear. 

The  bridegroom  blitlie  to  meet; 
He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay, 

1  in  my  winding-sheet.— 
She  spoke,  she  died !  her  corse  was  borne. 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet. 
He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  vviniing-sheet. 
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Then  what  were  perjur'd  Colru^s  thoughts? 

How  were  those  nuptials  kept? 
The  bride  men  fiock'd  round  Lucy,  dead, 

And  all  the  village  wept. 
Compassion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 

At  once  his  bosom  swell ; 
The  damps  of  death  bedew'd  his  brows. 

He  shook,  he  groan'd,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride  (ah,  bride  no  more !) 

The  varying  crimson  fled  ; 
When,  stretcn  d  before  her  rivaFs  corse. 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 
He,  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave 

Convey'd  by  trembling  swains. 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod. 

For  ever  now  remains. 
Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen  ; 
With  garlands  gay,  and  true-love  knots. 

They  deck  the  sacred  green. 
But,  swain  forsworn  !  whoe'er  thou  art. 

This  hallovv'd  spot  forbear; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate. 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 


§  137.     Song.     DiBDiN. 

I  SAW  what  seem'd  a  harmless  child. 

With  wings  and  bow 
And  aspect  mild. 
Who  sobb'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  pin'd. 

And  begg'd  I  would  some  boon  bestow 
On  a  poor  little  boy,  stone-blind. 
Not  aware  of  the  danger,  I  instant  comply'd, 

When  he  drew  from  his  quiver  a  dart. 
And  cry'd,  **  Mv  power  you  shall  know!" 
Then  he  levell'd  his  bow,  . 

And  wounded  me  right  in  the  heart. 


§  138.     The  Race  Horse.     By  the  same. 
See  the  course  throng'd  with  gazers,  the  sports 
are  begun, 

The  confusion  but  hear!— -I'll  bet  you,  sii— 
Done! 

Ten  thousand  strange  murmurs  resound  far  and 
near. 

Lords,  hawkers,  and  jockeys  assail  the  tir'd  ear  : 

While,  with  neck  Uk«  a  rainhow,  erecting  his 
crest, 

Pamper'd,  prancing,  and  pleas'd,  his  head  touch- 
ing his  breast. 

Scarcely  snuffing  the  air,  he's  so  proud  and  ekte. 

The  high-mettled  racer  "first  starts  for  the  plate. 

Now  Reynard's  turn'd  out,  and  o'er  hedge 

and  ditch  rush 
Hounds,  horses,  alnd  huntsmen,  all  hard  at  his 

brash ; 
They  run  him  at  length,  and  they  have  him  at  bay. 
And  by  scent,  and  by  view,  cheat  a  long  tedious 

way: 
While,  alike  bom  for  sports  of  the  field  and  the 

course, 
Always  sure  to  ccmxe  through,  a  staunch  and 

fleethotsej 


When,  fairly  run  down,  the  fox  yields  up  his 
breath. 

The  high-mettled  racer  is  in  at  the  death. 
Grown  aj^ed ,  us'd  up,  and  turn'd  out  of  the  stud , 

Lame,  spavin'd,  and  wind-gall'd,  but  yet  with 
some  blood; 

While  knowing  jx)strlions  his  pedigree  trace. 

Tell  his  dam  won  this  sweepstakes,   his  sire 
gained  that  race ; 

And  what  matches  h^  won  to  the  ostlers  count 
o'er. 

As  they  loiter  their  time  at  some  hedge-ale- 
house door ; 

While  the  harness  sore  galls,  and  the  spurs  his 
sides  goad. 

The  l)igh-mettled  racer's  a  hack  on  the  road. 

Till,  at  last,  having  labor'd,  drudg'd  esarly  and 
late, 
Bow'd  down  by  degrees,  he  bends  to  his  fate  ; 
Blind,  old,  lean,  and  feeble,  he  tugs  round  a  mill. 
Or  draws  sand,  till  the  sand  of  his  hour-glass 

stands  still. 
And  now,  cold  and  lifeless,  expos'd  to  the  view 
In  the  verv  same  cart  which  he  yesterday  drew. 
While  a  pitying  crowd  his  sad  relics  surrounds. 
The  hidi-mettled  racer  is  sold  for  the  hounds! 


§  13f).     Poor  Jack.     By  the  same. 

Go  patter  to  lubbers  and  swabs,  d'ye  see, 

'Bout  danger,  and  fear,  and  the  like  ; 
A  tight-water  boat  and  good  sea-room  give  me. 

And  t'ent  to  a  little  I'll  strike: 
Though  the  temjjcst  top-gallant  masts  smack 
smooth  should  smite. 

And  shiver  each  splinter  of  wood; 
Clear  the  wreck,  stow  the  yards,  and  bouse  every 
thing  tight. 

And  under  reef'd  foresail  we'll  scud. 
Avast!  nor  don't  think  me  a  milksop  so  soft 

To  be  taken  for  trifles  aback. 
For  they  says  there's  a  Providence  sits  up  aloft 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  Poor  Jack. 

Why,  I  heard  the  good  chaplain  palaver  one  day 

About  souls,  heaven,  mercy,  and  such. 
And,  my  timbers !  what  lingo  he'd  coil  and  belay  i 

Why,  'twas  just  all  as  one  as  High  Dutch. 
But  he  said  how  a  sparrOw  can't  founder,  d'ye  sec. 

Without  orders  that  come  down  below. 
And  many  fine  things  that  prov'd  clearly  to  me 

'Iliat  Providence  takes  us  in  tow. 
For,  says  he,  do  you  mind  me,  let  storms  e'er  so  oft 

Take  the  top-sails  of  sailors  aback. 
There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  Poor  Jack. 

I  said  to  our  Poll,  for  you  see  she  would  cry. 

When  at  last  we  weigh'd  anchor  fov  sea. 
What  argufies  sniv'lin^,  and  piping  your  eye? 

Why,  what  a  damn  d  fool  you  must  be ! 
Can't  you  see  the  world's  wide,  and  there's  room 
for  us  all. 

Both  for  seamen  and  lubbers  ashore  ? 
And  if  to  old  Davy  1  should  go,  friend  Poll, 

Why,  you  never  will  hca^:  of  me  more. 

What 
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What  then?  all's  a  hazard:  come,  don' the  so  soft. 
Perhaps  I  may  laughing  come  back; 

For,  d'ye  see,  there's  a  cheiub  that  sits  up  aloft 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  Poor  Jack. 

D'ye  mind  me,  a  sailor  should  be  every  inch 

All  as  one  as  a  piece  of  the  ship. 
And  with  her  brave  the  world  without  offering 
to  flinch, 
From  the  moment  the  anchor's  a-trip. 
As  for  me,  in  all  weathers,  all  times,  sides  and 
ends, 
Nought's  a  trouble  from  duty  that  springs  ; 
For  my  heart  is  my  Poll's,  and  my  rhino's  my 
friend's, 
And  as  for  my  life,  'tis  the  king's. 
Even  when  my  time  comes,  ne'er  believe  me  so 
soft 
As  for  p;rief  to  be  taken  aback  : 
That  same  Httle  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
Will  look  out  a  good  birth  for  Poor  Jack. 


§  140.     B>j  the  same. 

Of  aH  sensations  pity  brings. 

To  proudly  swell  the  ample  heart. 
From  which  the  willing  sorrow  springs. 

In  others'  grief  that  bears  a  part: 
Of  all  sad  sympathy's  delights. 

The  manly  dignity  of  grief, 
A  joy  in  mourning  tbat  excites. 

And  gives  the  anxious  mind  relief: 
Of  ihesc  would  you  the  feeling  know. 

Most  gen'rous,  noi)le,  greatly  brave. 
That  ever  taught  a  heart  to  glow, 

'Tis  the  tear  that  bedews  a  soldier's  grave. 

For  hard  and  painful  is  his  lot ; 

Let  dangers  come,  he  braves  them  all; 
Valiant,  perhaps,  to  be  forgot. 

Or  undistinguish'd  doom'd  to  fall. 
Yet  wrapt  in  conscious  worth  secure. 

The  world,  that  now  forgets  his  toil. 
He  views  from  a  retreat  obscure. 

And  quits  it  with  a  willing  smile. 
Then,  trav'Uer,  one  kind  drop  bestow, 

'Twere  graceful  pity,  nobly  brave  ; 
Nought  e\er  taught  the  heart  to  glow 

Like  the  tear  that  bedews  a  soldier's  grave. 


§  141.     Bij  tlie  same. 

What  though  from  Venus  Cupid  sprung. 

No  attribute  divine 
(Whate'er  the  bawling  bards  have  sung) 
Had  he,  his  bow  till  Bacchus  strung. 

And  dipt  his  darts  in  wine  : 
Till  old  Silenus  plung'd  the  boy 

In  nectar  from  the  vine : 
Then  love,  that  was  before  a  toy. 
Became  the  source  of  mortal  joy ; 
The  urchin  shook  his  deVvy  wings. 
And  careless  Icvell'd  clowns  and  kings : 

Such  power  has  mighty  wine  I 


When  Tlieseus  on  the  naked  shore 

Fair  Ariadne  left, 
D'ye  think  she  did  her  flite  deplore. 
Or  her  fine  locks  or  bosom  tore. 

Like  one  of  hope  bereft? 
Not  she,  indeed.     Her  fleeting  love 

From  mortal  turns  divine; 
And  as  gay  Bacchus  tigers  move. 
His  car  ascends  amidst  a  grove 
Of  vines,  surrounded  by  a  thrpng, 
Who  lead  the  jolly  pair  along. 

Almost  half-gone  with  wine. 

Ma'am  Helen  lov'd  the  Phrygian  boy. 

He  thought  her  all  his  own  : 
But  hottest  love  \\\\\  soonest  cloy, 
He  ne'er  had  brought  her  safe  to  Troy 

But  for  the  wife  of  Thone. 
She,  merry  gossip,  mix'd  a  cup 

Of  tipple  right  divine. 
To  keep  love's  flagging  s})irits  up. 
And  Helen  drank  it  every  sup : 
This?  liquor  is  'mongst  learned  elves 
Nepenthe  call'd;  but,  'twixt  ourselves 

'Twas  nothing  more  than  wine. 

Of  Lethe,  and  its  flow'ry  brink. 

Let  musty  poets  prate. 
Where  thirsty  souls  are  said  to  drink. 
That  never  they  again  may  think 

Upon  their  former  state  : 
What  is  there  in  this  soulless  lot, 

I  pray  you,  so  divine? 
Grief  findis  the  palace  and  the  cot. 
Which,  for  a  time,  were  well  forgot; 
Come  here  then,  in  our  Lethe  share. 
The  true  obli\  ion  of  your  care 

Is  only  found  in  wine. 


§142.     By  the  same. 

Yanko  he  tell,  and  he  tell  no  lie, 

W^e  near  one  pretty  brook. 
Him  flowing  hair,  him  lovely  eye. 

Sweetly  on  Orra  look : 
Him  see  big  world,  fine  warrior  men. 

Grand  cruel  king  love  blood. 
Great  king!  but  Yanko  say  what  den 

If  he  no  honest  good  ? 

Virtue  in  foe  be  virtue  still. 

Fine  stone  be  found  in  mine: 
The  sun  one  dale,  as  well  one  hill. 

Make  warm  where'er  him  shine. 
You  broder  him,  liim  brodcr  you. 

So  all  the  world  should  call; 
For  nature  say,  and  she  say  true. 

That  men  be  brodcr  all.    . 

If  cruel  man,  like  tiger  ^rira. 

Come  bold  in  thirst  of  blood. 
Poor  man  :   be  noble,  pity  him. 

That  he  no  honest  good : 
Virtue  in  foe  be  virtue  still. 

Fine  stone  be  found  in  mine: 
The  sun  one  dale,  as  well  ^  ne  hill, 

^lake  warm  where'er  him  shine. 

3  R3  ^143.   Yanko 
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f  143.     Tanko.     By  the  same. 

Dear  Yanko  say,  and  true  he  say, 

All  mankind,  one  and  t'other, 
Negro,  mulatto,  and  Malay, 

Through  all  the  world  be  broder. 
In  black,  in  yellow,  what  disgrace. 

That  scandal  so  he  use  *em? 
For  dere  no  virtue  in  de  face, 

De  virtue  in  de  bosom. 

What  harm  dere  in  a  shape  or  make? 

What  harm  in  ugly  feature? 
Whate\'er  color,  form,  he  take. 

The  he^rt  make  human  creature. 
Then  black  and  copper  both  be  friend. 

No  color  he  bring  beauty ; 
For  beauty,  Yanko  say,  attend 

On  him  who  do  him  duty. 
Dear  Yanko  say,  &c. 


§144. 


Let  us  all  he  unhappy  together. 
the  same. 


% 


We  bipeds,  made  up  of  frail  clay, 
Alas !  are  the  children  of  sorrow  ; 
And,  though  brisk  and  merry  to-day. 
We  may  all  be  unhappy  to-morrow. 
For  sunshine's  succeeded  by  rain; 
Tiien,  fearful  of  life's  stormy  weather. 
Lest  pleasure  should  only  bring  pain. 
Let  us  all  be  unhappy  together. 

I  grant  the  best  blessing  we  know 
Is  a  friend,  for  true  friendship's  a  treasure; 
And  yet,  lest  your  friend  prove  a  foe. 
Oh!   taste  not  the  dangerous  pleasure. 
Thus  friendship's  a  flimsy  affair. 
Thus  riches  and  health  are  a  bubble , 
Thus  there's  nothing  delightful  but  care. 
Nor  any  thing  pleasing  but  trouble. 

If  a  mortal  would  point  out  that  life 
Which  on  earth  could  be  nearest  to  Heaven, 
Let  him,  thanking  his  stars,  choose  a  wife 
To  whom  truth  and  honor  are  given. 
But  honor  and  truth  are  so  rare. 
And  horns,  when  they're  cutting,  so  tingle. 
That,  with  all  my  respect  to  the  fair, 
I'd  advise  him  to  sigh,  and  live  single. 

It  appears  from  these  premises  plain. 
That  wisdom  is  nothing  but  folly  j 
That  pleasure's  a  term  that  means  pain. 
And  tnat  joy  is  your  true  melancholy  : 
That  all  those  wno  laugh  ought  to  cry. 
That  'tis  fine  frisk  and  fun  to  be  grieving; 
And  that,  since  we  must  all  of  us  die, 
We  should  taste  no  enjoyment  while  living. 


§  145.     The  Soldiers  Adieu.     By  the  same. 

Adieu,  adieu,  my  only  life  I 

My  honor  calls  me  from  thee; 
Kemember  thou'rt  a  soldier's  wife, 

Tiiose  tears  but  ill  become  thee. 


What  though  by  duty  I  am  call'd 

Where  thund'ring  cannons  rattle. 
Where  Valor's  self  might  stand  appall'd? 
When  on  the  wings  of  thy  dear  love 

To  Heaven  above 

Thy  fei-vent  orisons  are  flown, 

The  tender  prayer 

Thou  putt'st  up  there 
Shall  call  a  guardian  angel  down. 
To  watch  me  in  the  battle. 

My  safety  thy  fair  truth  shall  be. 
As  sword  and  buckler  serving ; 
My  life  shall  be  more  dear  to  me. 

Because  of  thy  preserving. 
Let  peril  conie/let  horror  threat. 
Let  thund'ring  cannons  rattle, 
rU  fearless  seek  the  conflict's  heat, 

Assur'd  when  on  the  wings  of  love 
To  Heaven  above,  &c. 

Enough.     With  that  benignant  smile 

Some  kindred  god  inspired  thee; 
Who  knew  thy  bosom  void  of  guile. 
Who  wonder'd,  and  admir'd  thee. 
I  go  assur'd :  my  life,  adieu ; 

Though  thund'ring  cannons  rattle, 
Thouhg  murdering  carnage  stalk  in  view. 
When  on  the  wings  of  thy  true  love 
To  Heaven  above,  &c. 


§  14(5.     Indian  Song.     By  the  same. 

The  sun's  descending  in  the  wave ; 
I  go,  I  go,  my  fate  to  brave : 
Ghosts  of  dead  incas,  now  appear. 

Shriek  as  ye  come 

Cold  from'  the  tomb. 
And  see  if  Moniaco  knows  to  fear. 

Oh  Sun,  my  sire! 

Lend  me  all  thy  noble  fire: 

Illia  Moniaco  to  thy  tomb. 

Oh  Atabalipa,  soon  shall  come; 

Cover  me  Avith  scars. 

Nought  can  control 

The  dauntless  soul. 

That  shall  live  among  its  kindred  stars- 

What  is't  to  die?  To  leave  this  clay. 
And  breathe  an  everlasting  day. 
For  robes  celestial  shake  off  dust; 

Among  the  blest. 

From  care  to  rest, 
And  emulate  the  virtues  of  the  just: 

Then,  Sun,  my  sire. 

Lend  mc  all  thy  noble  fire, 
Illia  Moniaco,  &c. 

Adieu,  ye  friends!  vain  world,  adieu! 
Bliss  is  for  me,  but  woe  for  you; 
While  I,  new-born,  shall  go  to  find 

The  upper  heaven, 

You  shall  be  driven 
Like  scatter'd  chaff  before  false  fortune's  wind. 

Now,  SuHj  my  sire, 

I  feel,  1  feel  thy  noble  fire  I 
IlHa  Moniaco,  &c. 

/  §  147.  By 
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§  147.     By  the  same. 

Hark  the  din  of  distant  war. 

How  npble  is  tiie  clangor! 
Pale  Death  ascends  his  ebon  car. 

Clad  in  terrific  anger. 
A  doubtful  fote  the  soldier  tries 

Who  joins  the  gallant  quarrel: 
Perhaps  on  the  cold  ground  he  lies, 
No  wife,  no  friend,  to  close  his  eyes. 
Though  nobly  mourn'd ; 
Perhaps,  return'd. 

He's  crown'd  with  victory's  laurel. 

How  many,  who,  disdaining  fear. 
Rush  on  \\-\k.  desperate  duty, 

Shall  claim  the  tribute  of  the  tear 
That  dims  the  eye  of  beauty? 
A  doubtful' fate»  &c. 

What  nobler  fate  can  fortune  give? 

Renown  shall  tell  our  story 
If  we  should  fall;  but  if  we  live. 

We  live  our  covmtrv's  glory. 
'Tis  true,  a  doubtful  fate,  &c. 


§  148.     By  the  same. 

Poor  Peggy  lov'd  a  soldier  lad 
More,  flir  more  than  tongue  can  tell  ye ; 

Yet  was  her  tender  bosom  sad 
Whene'er  she  heard  the  loud  reveilleer. 

The  fifes  were  screech-owls  to  her  ears. 
The  drums  like  thunder  seem'd  to  rattle  j 

Ah,  too  prophetic  were  her  fears. 
They  caird  him  from  her  arms  to  battle. 

There  wonders  he  against  the  foe 
Perform'd,  and  was  with  laurels  crown'd; 

Vain  pomp  !  for  soon  death  laid  him  low 
On  th'j  cold  ground. 

Her  heart  all  love,  her  soul  all  truth, 
That  none  her  fears  or  flight  discover. 

Poor  Peg,  in  guise  a  comely  youth, 
Follow'd  to  the  field  her  lover. 

Directed  by  the  fife  and  drum 
To  where  the  work  of  death  was  doing; 

Where  of  brave  hearts  the  time  was  come. 
Who,  seeking  honor,  grasp  at*  ruin : 

Her  very  soul  was  chill'd  with  woe. 
New  horror  came  in  every  sound. 

And  whisper'd,  death  had  laid  him  low 
On  the  cold  ground. 

With"  mute  affliction  as  she  stood. 
While  her  woman's  fears  confound  her. 

With  terror  all  her  soul  subdued, 
A  mourning  train  came  thronging  round  her. 

The  plaintive  fife,  and  muffled  drum. 
The  marshal  obsequies  discover; 

His  name  she  heard,  and  cried,  I  come. 
Faithful  to  meet  my  murder'd  lover! 

Then  heart-rent  by  a  sigh  of  woe. 
Fell,  to  the  grief  of  all  around, 

Where  death  had  laid  her  lover  low 
On  the  cold  ground  I 


§  149.    Song.    Stephens. 

Once  the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  at  ambrosial  feast. 

Large  bowls  of  rich  nectar  were  quaffing. 
Merry  Momus  among  them  appear'd  as  a  guest : 

Homer  says  the  celestials  love  laughing. 
This  happened  'fore  Chaos  wa«  fi.x'd  into  form. 

While  nature  disorderly  lay ; 
While  elements  adverse  engender'd  the  storm. 

And  uproar  embroil' d  the  loud  fray. 

On  every  Olympic  the  humorist  droU'd, 

So  nope  could  his  jokes  disapprove; 
He  sung,  reparteed,  and  some  old  stories  told. 

And  at  last  thus  began  upon  Jove : 
Sire,  mark  how  yon  matter  is  heaving  below. 

Were  it  settled  't  would  please  all  your  court  j 
Tis  not  wisdom  to  let  it  lie  useless,  yx)u  know ; 

Pray  people  it,  just  for  our  sport. 

Jove  nodded  assent,  all  Olympus  bow'd  down. 

At  his  fiat  creation  took  birth ; 
The  cloud-keeping  deity  smil'd  on  his  throne. 

Then  announc'd  the  production  was  earth. 
To  honour  their  sov' reign  each  god  gave  a  boon : 

Apollo  presented  it  light; 
The  goddess  of  child-bed  dispatch'd  us  \  moon. 

To  silver  the  shadow  of  night : 

The  queen  of  soft  wishes,  foul  Vulcan's  fair 
bride, 

Leer'd  wanton  on  her  man  of  war;     [guide. 
Saying,  As  to  these  earth-folks,  I'll  give  them  a 

So  she  sparkled  the  morn  and  eve  star. 
From  her  cloud,  all  in  spirits,  the  goddess  up 
sprung, 

In  ellipsis  each  planet  advanc'd; 
The  tune  of  the  spheres  the  Nine  Sisters  sung, 

As  round  Terra  Nova  they  danc'd. 

Even  Jove  himself  could  not  insensible  stand. 

Bid  Saturn  his  girdle  fast  bind;  [hand. 

The  expounder  of  fate  grasp'd  the  globe  in  his 

And  laugh'd  at  those  mites  call'd  mankind. 
From  the  liand  of  great  Jove  into  space  it  was 
hurl'd. 

He  was  charm'd  with  the  roll  of  the  ball. 
Bid  his  daughter  Attraction  take  charge  of  the 

And  she  hung  it  up  high  in  his  liall.  [world. 

Miss,  pleas'd  with  the  present,  review'd  the 
globe  round. 
Saw  Nvith  rapture  hills,  valleys,  and  plains  ; 
The  sclf-balanc'd  orb  in  an  atmosphere  bound. 

Prolific  by  sims,  dews,  and  rains. 
With  silver,  gold,  jewels,  she  India  endow'd, 
France  and  Spain  she  taught  vineyards  to 
rear; 
Wliat  was  fit  for  each  clime  on  each  clime  she 
bestow'd. 
And  freedom  she  found  flourish'd  here. 

The  blue-ey'd  celestial,  Minerva  the  wise. 

Ineffably  smil'd  on  the  spot  j 
My  dear,  says  plum'd  Pallas,  your  last  gift  I 
prize. 
But,  excuie  me,  one  thing  is  forgot. 

•    3  11  4  Licentiousne 
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Licentiousness  freedom's  destruction  may  bring, 
Unles-^  pr'idcnee  prepares  its  defence. 

The  proddess  of  sapience  bid  Iris  take  wing. 
And  on  Britons  bestow'd  common-sense. 

Four  cardinal  virtues  she  left  in  this  isle. 
As  guardians  to  cherish  the  root  j 


The  blossoms  of  Hb^rty  gaily  *gan  <mile. 
And  Englishmen  fed  on  the  fruit. 

Thus  fed,  and  thus  bred,  by  a  bounty  so  rare. 
Oh !    preserve  it  as  pure  as  'twas  giv  ib 

We  will  while  we've  breath  ;  nay  we'll  grasp  it 
in  death. 
And  return  it  im tainted  to-heav'n. 


PROLOGUES   AND  EPILOGUES. 


J  1.    Epilogue  to  A  Woman  killed  with  Kind- 
ness.    1617. 
An  honest  crew,  disposed  to  be  merry. 

Came  to  a  tavern  by,  and  called  for  wine : 
The  drawer  brought  it  (smihng  like  a  cherry), 
And  told  them  it  was  pleasant,  neat,  and  fine. 
Taste  it,  quoth  one;  he  dkl:  O  fie!  Cquoth 

he)  : 
TJiis  wine  was  good  j  now  't  runs  too  near 
the  lee. 

Aaother  sij)p'd  to  give  the  wine  his  due. 

And  said  unto  the  rest  it  drank  too  flat; 
Tile  third  said  it  w*ts  old ;  the  fourth  too  new ; 
Nay,  q'.^oth  the  fiith,  the  sharpness  likes  me 
not.  ■  ... 

Tlius,  gentlemen,  you  see  how  in  one  hour 
The  wine  was  new,  old,  flat,  sharp,  bweet, 
and  sour.    - 

Unto  this  wine  do  we  alUide  our  play ;    [grave  : 
Which  some  will  judge  too  trivial,  some  too 

Yon,  a?  opr  guests,  we  eutertam  this  day. 
And  bid  you  welcome  to  the  best  we  have. 

Excuse  me  then ;  good  wine  may  be  disgrac'd 
When  ev'ry  sev'ral  mouth  hath  sundry  taste 


§  2.  Prologue  to  The  Unforiunate  Lovers.  Spo- 
ken at  Black-Friars,  l643.     Davenant, 

Were  you  but  half  so  humble  to  cortfess. 
As  you  are  wise  to  know,  your  happiness ; 
Our  author  would  not  grieve  to  see  you  sit 
Rtiling  with  su  h  unquestion'd  pow'r  his  wit; 
What  would  I  give,  that  I  could  still  preserve 
My  loyalty  to  him,  and  yet  deserve 
Your  kind  opinion  by  revealing  now 
The  cause  ot  that  great  storm  which  clouds  his 
brow;  ,  [you, 

And  his  close  murmurs,  which,  since  meant  to 
1  cannot  think  or  mannerly  or  true! 
Well;  1  begin  to  be  resolv'd,  and  let 
My  melancholy  tragic  Monsieur  fret; 
Let  him  the  several  harmless  weapons  use 
Of  that  all-daring  trifle  call'd  his  Muse. 
Yet  I'll  inform  you  what,  this  very  day, 
Twir'e  before;  Witness  I  have  heard  him  say ; 
Which  is,  that  you  are  grown  excessive  proud; 
For  ten  times  more  of  wit,  than  was  alio w'd 
Your  silly  ancestors  in  twenty  year,  [here  : 

Y'  expect  should  in  two  hours  be  giten  you 


For  they,  he  swears,  to  th'  theatre  would  come 
}*"re  they  had  din'd,  to  take  up  the  best  room  ; 
There  sit  on  benches,  not  adorn'd  with  mats, 
And  graciously  did  veil  their  hif^h-crown'd  hats 
To  every  half-dress'd  player,  as  Re  still 
Thro'  th'  hangings  peep'd  to  see  how  the  house 

did  fill.  ^ 
Good  easy-judging  souls  !  with  what  delight 
They  would  expect  a  gjg  or  target  fight; 
A  furious  tale  of  Troy,  which  they  ne'er  thought 
Was  weakly  v/ritten,  so  'twere  strongly  fought; 
Laugli'd  at  aclinch,  the  shadow  of  ajt-st. 
And  cry'd  *  A  pasting  good  one,  I  protebtl' 
Such  dull  and  humblc-wiiied  people  were 
Even  your  forefathers,  whom  we  gcvern'd  here^ 
And  such  liad  yon  been  too,  he  swears,  had  not 
The  poets  taught  you  how  to  unweave  a  plot. 
And  trace  the  winding  scenes;  teught  you  t' 

admit  ["^"^'if- 

What  was  true  sense,  not  what  did  sound  like 
Thus  they  have  arm'4  you  'gainst  themselves  to 

fight,  [<vrite. 

Made  strong  and  misVhievous  from  what  they 
You  have  been  lately  highly  feasted  here, 
With  two  great  wits  *,  that  grac'd  our  theatre. 
B.;t,  if  to  feed  you  often  wiih  delight 
Will  more  corrupt,  than  mend,  yoar  appetite  i 
He  vows  to  use  you,  which  he  much  aohor*. 
As  others  did  your  homely  ancestors, 


§  3.     Epilogue  to  The  Cutter  of  Coleman-straef^ 
spoken  Ijt/  ihe  Person  who  acted  Cutter.  l65f). 

C0WI,Et. 

M^THiNKS  a  vision  bids  me  Silenre  break, 

[^JVithout  his  peruke. 
And  some  words  Jo  this  congregation  speak; 
So  great  and  gay  a  one  I  ne'er  did  meet 
At  the  fifth  monarch's  court  in  Coleman-street ; 
But  yet  I  wonder  much,  not  to  espy  a 
Brother  in  all  this  court,  call'd  Zephaniah. 
Bless  me !  what  are  we  ?  what  iiiay  this  place 

be? 
For  I  begin  my  vision  now  to  see. 
That  this  is  a  mere  theatre — Well  then. 
If 't  be  e'en  so,  I'll  Cutter  be  again. 

[^Puts  on  his  peruke. 


Beaumont  and  Fletchtr* 


Not 
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Not  Gutter  the  pretendefJ  caralier ; 
For,  to  confess  int'enuouslv  here 
To  yon,  who  alwar^  of  that  party  were, 
I  never  ^vas  of  any  ;  up  and  down 
I  roU'd,  a  very  rake-hell  of  in  is  tov^rn. 
Bui  now  my  follies  and  my  faults  are  ended, 
My  fortim''-  and  my  mind  are  both  amended; 
Aud  if  we  may  believe  one  who  has  fail'd  be- 
fore, [no  more. 
Our  author  says  he'll  mend — that  is,  he'll  write 


§  4.     Prologue  to  Nero.     1675.     Lee. 

Good  plays,  and  perfect  sense,  as  scarce  are 

grown 
As  civil  women  in  this  d — d  lewd  town ; 
Plain  sense  is  despicable  as  plain  clothes. 
As  Knglish  hats,  bone-lace,  or  woollen  hose. 
'Tis  your  brisk  fool  that  is  your  man  of  note; 
Yonder  he  goes,  m  the  embroider'd  coat : 
Siicii  wencning  eyes,  and  hands  so  prone  to 

rume. 
The  genteel  flina;,  the  trip,  and  modish  shuffle; 
Salt  sout  and  flame,  as  gay  as  any  prince; 
Thus  tags  and  silks  make  up  your  men  of  sense. 
1  'ui  toid  that  some  are  present  here  to-day 
Who,  ere  tliey  see,  resolve  to  daiim  this  play. 
So  much  would  interest  with  ill-nature  sway. 
But,  ladies,  you,  we  hope,  will  prove  more  civil. 
And  charm  these  wit*  that  damn  beyond  the 
Then  let  each  critic  here  all  hell  inherit,  [devil; 
You  have  attractions  thit  can  lay  a  spirit. 
A  bloody  fbttal  play  you  11  see  to-nig!it, 
J  vow  10  God,  t  Kas  put  me  in  a  fright. 
The  njeane;  t  waitvr  huffs,  looks  big,  and  struts, 
Gives  breast  a  blow,  tht-n  huud  on  hilt  he  puts. 
'Tis  a  line  n^j;e,  a  tearmg  thundering  age, 
Pray  heiuen  xk\:  thund  ring  docs  not  crack  the 

This  play  i  like  not  now [stage  : 

And  yet,  fur  aughi  I  know,  it  may  be  good, 
But  sail   I    hate  this   fighting,    wounds,   and 

blood.  [nour  ? 

Why,  what  the  devil  have  I  to  do  with  Ho- 
Let  hv-roes  court  her;  I  cry.  Pox  unon  her  ! 
All  tragedies,  igad,  to  me  sound  oddly; 
I  can  no  more  be  serious,  than  you  godly. 


§5.  Epilogue  to  Tyrannic  Love;  spoken  hy 
Nell  GwyUy  when  she  was  to  be  carried  off 
dead  by  the  bearers.     1672.     Dryden. 

To  the  Bearer. 
Hold  !  are  you  mad,  youdamnd  confouRded 
dog? 
I  am  to  rise,  and  speak  the  epilogue. 

To  the  Audience. 
I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye; 
I  am  the  ghost  of  poor  departed  Nelly. 
Sweet  ladies,  be  not  frighted.  Til  be  civil: 
I'm  what  1  was,  a  little  harmless  devil; 
For,  after  d*-ath,  we  sptitea  have  just  such  na- 
tures [tures : 
We  had,  for  all  the  world,  when  human  crea- 
And  therefore  I,  that  was  an  actress  here, 
Pky  all  my  tricks  in  hell,  a  goblin  there. 


Gallants,  look  to't ;  you  say  there  are  no  sprites ; 
But  I'll  come  dance  about  your  beds  at  nights; 
.Vnd  'faith  you'll  be  in  a  sweet  kind  of  taking. 
When  I  surprise  you  between  sleep  and  waking. 
To  tell  you  true,  I  walk,  because  1  die 
Out  of  my  calling,  in  a  tragedy. 
O  {x)et,  damn'd  dull  poet!  who  could  prove 
So  senseless,  to  make  Nelly  die  for  love  ! 
Nay,  what's  yet  worse,  to  kill  me  in  my  priraft 
Of  Easter-terra,  in  tart  and  cheesecake  time!   ' 
I'll  fit  the  fop:  for  I'll  not  one  word  say, 
T  excuse  his  godly  out-of-fashion  play;' 
A  play  which  if  you  dare  btu  twice  sit  out, 
Vou'll  all  be  slander'd,  and  be  thought  devout. 
But  forewell,  gentlemen  ;  make  haste  to  me; 
I'm  sure  ere  long  to  have  your  company. 
As  for  my  epitaph,  when  I  am  gone, 
I'll  trust  no  poet,  but  will  write  my  own: 
Here  Nelly  lies,  who,  tW  she  liv'd  a  slattern*, 
Yet  died  a  princess,  acting  in  St.  Cath'rinef. 


§  6.    Prologue  to  Alcihiades.    1675.     Otway, 

Never  did  rhymer  greater  hazards  run, 
'Mo  igst  us  by  your  severity  undone; 
Tiio'  we,  alas !  to  oblige  ye  have  done  most, 
And  bought  ye  pleasures  at  our  own  sad  cost. 
Yet  all  our  best  endeavours  have  been  lost. 
So  oft  a  statesman  lab'ring  to  be  good, 
His  hones<^y's  for  treason  understood  ; 
Whilst  some  false  flattering  minion  of  the  court 
Shall  play  the  traitor,  and  be  honour'd  fort. 
To  you,  known  judges  of  what's  sense  and  wit. 
Our  author  swears  he  gladly  will  submit : 
But  there's  a  sort  of  things  infest  the  pit. 
That  would  be  witty  spite  of  nature  too. 
And,  to  be  thought  so,  haunt  and  pester  you. 
Hither  sometimes  those  would-be- wits  repair, 
In  quest  of  you;  where,  if  you  dorCt  appear, 
Cries  one — Pugh  1  1) — n  me,  what  do  we  do 

here? 
Straig'nt  up  he  starts,  his  garniture  then  puts 
In  order,  so  he  cocks,  and  out  he  struts 
To  the  coffee-house,  where  he  about  him  looks : 
Spies  friend ;  cries,  Jstck — I've  been  to-night  at 

th'  Duke's; 
The  silly  rogues  are  all  undone,  my  dear, 
I'gad,  not  one  of  sense  that  I  saw  there. 
Thus  to  himself  he'd  reputation  gather 
Of  wit,  and  gocxl  .icquaintance,  but  has  neither. 
Wit  has  indeed  a  stranger  been,  of  late; 
'Mongst  its  pretenders,  nought  so  strange  as  that. 
Both  houses  too  so  long  a  fast  have  known. 
That  coarsest  nonsense  goes  most  glibly  down. 
Thus  though  this  trifler  never  wrote  before. 
Yet  faith  he  ventured  on  the  common  score  : 
Since  nonsense  is  so  generally  allow'd, 
He  hopes  that  this  ma*-  pass  amongst  the  crowd. 


§7.     Epilogue  to  Aurengzehe.     \&l(^. 
Drydkn. 
A  PRETTY  task  !  and  so  I  told  the  fool. 
Who  needs  would  undertake  to  please  by  rule: 


♦  Her  real  character. 

t  The  character  she  represented  in  the  plaj". 


He 
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He  thought  that  if  his  characters  were  good, 
Tlie  scenes  entire,  and  freed  from  noise  and 

blood. 
The  action  great,  j-et  circumscrib'd  by  time, 
The  words  not  foix-'d,  but  sliding  into  riiyme, 
The  passions  rais'd  and  calm'd  by  just  degrees. 
As  tides  are  swcH'd  and  then  retire  to  seas; 
He  thought  in  hinting  these  his  bus'ness  done. 
Though  he,  perhaps,  lias  fail'd  in  ev'ry  one. 
But,  after  all,  a  poet  must  confess, 
His  art's  like  physic,  but  a  happy  guess. 
Your  pleasure  on  your  fancy  must  depend ; 
The  lady's  pleas'd,  just  as  she  likes  her  friend. 
No  song!  no  dance!  no  show!  he  fears  you'll 

say. 
You  love  all  naked  beauties,  but  a  play. 
He  much  mistakes  your  methods  to  delight, 
And,  like  the  French,  abhors  our  target  fight : 
But  those  danm'd  dogs  can  never  be  i  th'  right. 
True  English  hate  your  Monsieurs'  paltry  arts ; 
For  you  arc  all  silk-weavers  *  in  your  hearts. 
Bold  Britons,  at  a  brave  bear-garden  fray. 
Are  rous'd,  and,clatt'ring  sticks,  cry.  Play,  play, 

play  I 
Meantime,  your  fribbling  foreigner  will  stare. 
And  mutter  to  himself,  Ah,  gens  barhare  ! 
And,  'gad,  'tis  well  he  mutters,  well  for  him  ; 
Our  butchers  else  would  tear  him  limb  from 

limb. 
'Tis  true,  the  time  may  come,  your  sons  may  be 
Infected  with  this  French  civility  : 
But  this  in  after-ages  will  be  done  ; 
Our  poet  writes  an  hundred  years  too  soon. 
This  age  comes  on  too  slow  or  he  too  fast ; 
And  early  springs  are  subject  to  a  blast. 
Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best  ? 
For  favours  cheap  and  common  who  would 

strive. 
Which,  like  abandon'd  prostitutes,  you  give? 
Yet  scatter'd  here  and  there  I  some  behold. 
Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  gold ; 
To  these  he  writes ;  and,  if  by  them  allow'd, 
'Tis  their  prerogative  to  rule  the  crowd ; 
For  he  more  fears  (like  a  presuming  man) 
Their  votes  who  cannot  judge,  than  theirs  who 

can. 


§  f?.  Epilogue  to  the  First  Part  of  The  Rover,  or 
the  Banished  Cavaliers.   l()77-  Mrs.  Behn. 

The  banish'd  cavaliers!  a  roving  blade! 
A  popish  carnival !  a  masquerade! 
The  devil's  in't  if  this  will  please  the  nation. 
In  these  our  blessed  times  of  reformation, 
V/hen  conventiclin^  is  so  much  in  fashion. 

And  yet 

That  mutinous  tribe  less  factions  do  beget. 
Than  your  continual  differing  in  wit. 
Your  judgment  (as  your  passion)  's  a  disease  ; 
Nor  Muse  nor  Miss  your  appetite  can  please  j 
You're  grown  as  nice  as  queasy  consciences. 


Whose  each  convulsion,  when  the  spirit  move?. 
Damns  every  thing  that  maggot  disapproves. 
With  canting  rule  you  would  the  stage  refine. 
And  to  dull  method  all  our  sense  confine. 
With  th'  insolence  of  commonwealths  you  rule. 
Where  each  gay  fop,  and  politic  brave  fool. 
On  monarch  Wit  impose  without  controul. 
As  for  the  last,  who  seldom  sees  a  play. 
Unless  it  be  the  old  Black-Friars  way. 
Shaking  his  empty  noddle  o'er  bamboo. 
He  cries,  Good  faith,  these  plays  will  never  do. 
Ah,  sir!  in  my  young  days,  what  lofty  wit. 
What  high-strain'd  scenes  offighting,  there  were 

writ! 
These  are  slight  airy  toys.     But  tell  me,  pray. 
What  has  the  House  of  Commons  done  to-day  ? 
Then  shows  his  politics,  to  let  you  see 
Of  state  affairs  he'll  judge  as  notably 
As  he  can  do  of  wit  and  poetry. 
The  younger  sparks,  who  hither  do  resort. 

Cry-- 

Pox  o'  your  gentle  things!  give  us  more  sport; 
Damme !   I'm  sure  't  will  never  please  the  court. 

Such  fops  are  never  pleas'd,  unless  the  jilay 
Be  stuff'd  with  fools,  as  brisk  and  dull  as  they ; 
Such  might  the  half-crown   spare,  and    in  a 

glass 
At  home  behold  a  more  accomplish'd  ass ; 
Where  they  may  set  their  cravats,  wigs,  and 

faces. 
And  practise  all  their  buffoon' ry  grimaces-^ 
See  how  this  huff  becomes — this  damme  stare. 
Which  they  at  home  may  act,   because  they 

dare; 
But  must  with  prudent  caution  do  elsewhere. 
O,  that  our  Nokes,  or  Tony  Lee,  could  shew 
A  fop  but  half  so  much  to  th'  life  as  you ! 


§  9.     Epilogue  to  The  Duke  of  Guise;  l683. 
Spoken  by  Mrs.  Cook.     Dryden. 

MucHtimeand  trouble  this  poor  play  has  cost. 
And,  'faith,  I  doubted  once  the  cause  was  lost. 
Yet  no  one  man   was  meant,    nor  great  nor 

small; 
Our  poets,  like  frank  gamestcrsf,  threw  at  all. 

They  took  no  single  aim 

But  like  bold  boys,  true  to  their  prince  and 

hearty, 
Huzza'd,  and  fir'd  broadsides  at  the  whole  party. 
Duels  are  crimes;  but  when  the  cause  is  right 
In  battle  every  man  is  bound  to  fight : 
F'or  what  should  hinder  me  to  sell  my  skin 
Dear  as  I  could,  if  once  my  heart  were  in? 
Se  defendcndo  never  was  a  sin. 
'Tis  a  fine  world,  my  masters — riw;ht  or  wrong. 
The  Whigs  must  talk,  and  Tories  hold  their 

tongue. 
They  must  do  all  they  can — 
But  we,  forsooth,  must  bear  a  Christian  mind. 
And  fight  like  boys  with  one  hand  tied  behind:  / 
Nay,  and  when  one  boy's  down  'twere  wondrous  V 

wise 
To  cry.  Box  fair,  and  give  him  tinte  to  rise. 


*  Albding  to  the  rivalry  of  tlie  Spltalfields  manufactures  with  those  of  France, 
f  This  play  was  written  jointly  by  Drjden  and  Lee. 
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When   fortune  favours,   none  but   fools   will 

dally: 
Would  any  of  you  sparks,  if  Nan  or  Mally 
Tipp  d  you  th  inviting  wink,  stand.  Shall  I, 

shalll? 
A  trimmer  cried  (that  heard  me  tell  the  story) 
Fie,  Mistress  Cook!  'faith  you're  too  rank  a 

Tory !  [cases ; 

Wish  not  Whigs  hang'd,  but  pity  their  hard 
You  women  love  to  see  men  make  wry  faces. 
Pray,  Sir,  said  I,  don't  think  me  such  a  Jew; 
I  say  no  more,  but  give  the  devil  his  due. 
Lenitives,  says  he,  best  suit  with  our  condition. 
Jack  Ketch,  says  I,  's  an  excellent  physician. 
I  love  no  blood.     Nor  I,  Sir,  as  I  breathe; 
But  hanging  is  a  fine  dry  kind  of  death. 
We  trimmers  are  for  holding  all  things  even. 
Yes,  just  like  him  that  hung 'twixt  hell  and 

heaven. 
Have  we  not  had  men's  lives  enough  already  ? — 
Yes,   sure;    but  you're  for  holding  all  things 

steady.  [brother. 

Now,  since  the  weight  hangs  all  on  one  side, 
You  trimmers   should,   to    poise  it,   hang    on 

t'other. 
Damn'd  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steering, 
Are  neither  fish  nor  Hesli,  nor  good  red-herring : 
Not  Whigs  nor  Tories  they,  nor  this  nor  that; 
Nor  birds,  nor  beasts,  but  just  a  kind  of  bat; 
A  twilight  animal,  true  to  neither  cause. 
With  Tory   wings,  but  Whiggish  teeth   and 

claws. 


§  10.     Prologue  to  The  Mistakes,  a  Play  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  Harris y  comedian-,   1 690. 
Dryden. 

Enter  Mr.  Bright, 

Gentlemen,  we  must  beg  your  pardon; 
here's  no  prologue  to  be  had  to-day;  our  new 
play  is  like  to  come  on  without  a  frontispiece; 
as  bald  as  one  of  you  young  beaux  without  your 
periwig.  I  left  our  young  poet  snivelling  and 
sobbing  behind  the  scenes,  and  cursing  some- 
body that  has  deceived  him. 

Enttr  Mr.  Bowen. 

Hold  your  prating  to  the  audience;  here  is 
honest  Mr.  Williams  just  come  in,  half  mellow, 
from  the  Rose  Tavern.  He  swears  he  is  inspir- 
ed with  claret,  and  will  come  on,  and  that  ex- 
tempore too,  either  with  a  prologue  of  his  own, 
or  something  like  one.  O,  here  he  comes  to  his 
trial,  at  all  adventures :  for  my  part  I  wish  him 
a  good  deliverance. 

[^Kxeiint  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Bowen. 

Enter  Mr.  iVilliams. 

Save  yc.  Sirs,  save  ye!  I'm  in  a  hopeful  way, 
I  should  speak  something,  in  rhyme,  now,  for 

the  play: 
But  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  know  what  to  say. 
I'll  stick  to  my  friend  the  author,  that  I  can  tell 
To  the  last  drop  of  claret  in  my  belly.  [ye. 


So  far  I'm  sure  'tis  rhym©— that  needs  no  grant- 
ing :  [are  wanting. 
And,  if  my  verses'  feet  stumble — ^youseemyovvn 
Our  young  poet  has  brought  a  piece  of  work. 
In  which  tno'  much  of  art  there  docs  not  lurk. 
It  may  hold  out  three  days — and  that's  as  long 

as  Cork*. 
But  for  this  play— (which  till  I  have  done  we 

show  not) 
What  may  be  its  fortune — by  the  Lord — I  know 
This  I  dare  swear,  no  malice  here  is  writ :  [not. 
Tis  innocent  of  all  things — even  of  wit. 
He's  no  high-flyer — he  makes  no  sky-rockets. 
His  squibs  are  only  levell'd  at  your  pockets  : 
And  if  his  crackers  light  among  your  pelf. 
Ye  are  blown  up  ;  if  not,  then  he's  blown  up 
himself.  [fluster'd  madness : 

By  this  time  I'm  something  recover'd  of  my 
And  now,  a  word  or  two  in  sober  sadness. 
Ours  is  a  common  play ;  and  you  pay  down 
A  common  harlot's  price — just  half  a  crown. 
You'll  say,  1  play  the  pimp  on  mv  friend's  score  j 
But  since  'tis  for  a  friend,  your  gibes  give  o'er: 
For  many  a  mother  has  done  that  before. 
How's  this?  you  cry :  an  actor  write! — we  know 

it;' 
But  Shakspeare  was  an  actor  and  a  poet. 
Has  not  great  Jonson's  learning  often  fail'd. 
While  Shakspeare's  greater  genius  still  prevail'd? 
Have  not  some  writing  actors,  in  this  age, 
Deserv'd  and  found  success  upon  the  stage? 
To  tell  the  truth,  when  our  old  wits  are  tir'd. 
Not  one  of  us  but  means  to  be  inspir'd. 
Let  your  kind  presence  grace  our  homely  cheer; 
Peace  and  the  butt,  is  all  our  bus'ness  here ; 
So  much  for  that,  and  the  devil  take  small  beer. 


^11.  Prologue  to  the  Old  Bachelor ',   1693. 

CONGREVE. 

How  this  vile  world  is  chang'd!  In  former  days 
Prologues  were  serious  speeches  before  plap ; 
Grave,  solemn  things  (as  graces  are  to  feasts), 
Where  poets  begg'd  a  blessing  from  their  guests. 
But  now  no  more  like  suppliants  we  come! 
A  play  makes  war,  and  prologue  is  the  drum. 
Arm'd  with  keen  satire,  and  with  pointed  wit. 
We  threaten  you,  who  do  forjudges  sit. 
To  save  our  plays  ;  or  else  we'll  damn  your  pit. 
But  for  your  comfort,  it  falls  out  to-day. 
We've  a  young  author,  and  his  first-born  play: 
So,  standing  only  on  his  good  behaviour. 
He's  very  civil,  and  entreats  your  favour. 
Not  but  the  man  has  malice,  would  he  show  it : 
But,  on  my  conscience,  he's  a  basliful  poet; 
You  think  that  strange — no  matter;  he'll  out- 
grow it. 
Well,  I'm  his  advocate — !?y  me  he  prays  you, 
(I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  speak  to  please  you) 
He  prays — O  bless  me!  vyhat  shall  I  do  now? 
Han^  me  if  I  know  what  he  prays,  or  how ! 
And  twas  the  prettiest  prologue  as  he  wrote  it; 
Well,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  ha' n't  forgot  it. 


*  Tlie  si«ge  of  die  city  of  Cork. 
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0  Lord?  for  Hetvcn's  sake  excuse  the  play. 
Because,  you  know,  if  it  be  damn'd  to-day, 
.  I  shall  be  hang'd  for  wanting  what  to  say. 

J^or  my  sake  then — ^but  Vm  in  such  confusion, 

1  cannot  stay  to  hear  your  resolution.  '[Runs  off. 


§  12.  Prologue,  spoken  ly  Lord  Buckhursf,  at 
JVesUmnster  School,  at  a  Bepresenfation  of 
Mr.  Drydens  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan 
Hero,  at  Christmas,  l6gb.  Prior. 

PishI  Lord,  I  wish  this  prologue  was  but 
Greek, 
Then  young  Cleonidas  would  boldly  speak : 
But  can  Lord  Buckhurst  in  poor  English  say,  • 
Gentle  spectators,  pray  excuse  the  pluy  ? 
No,  witness  all  ye  god,$  of  ancient  Greece, 
Kather  than  condescend  to  tenns  like  these, 
I'd  go  to  school  six  hours  on  Christmas-day^ 
Or  construe  Persius  while  my  comrades  play. 
Such  work  by  hireling  actors  should  be  done. 
Who  tremble  when  they  see  a  critic  frown  j 
Poor  rogues,  that  smart,  like^  fencers,  for  their 

bread,  . 

And  if  they  are  not  wounded,  are  not  fed. 
But,  sirs,  our  labor  has  more  noble  ends. 
We  act  our  tragedy  to  see  our  fricjids : 
Our  gen'rous  scenes  are  for  pure  love  repeated. 
And  if  you  are  notpleas'd,  at  least  you  re  treated. 
The  candles  and  the  clothes  ourselves  we  bouglit, 
Our  tops  neglected,  and  our  balls  forgot. 
To  learn  our  parts  we  left  our  midnight  bed. 
Most  of  you  snor'd  whilst  Cleomenes  read. 
Not  that  from  this  confession  we  would  sue 
Praise  undeserv'd;  we  know  ourselves  and  you: 
/         llesolv'd  to  stand  or  perish  by  our  cause. 

We  neither  censure  fear,  nor  be^  applause, 
For  those  are  Westminster  and  Sparta's  laws. 
Yet  if  we  see  some  judgement  well  inclin'd. 
To  young  desert  and  growing  virtue  kind, 
That  critic  hy  ten  thousand  marks  should  know. 
That  greatest  souls  to  goodness  only  bowj 
And  that  your  little  hero  does  inherit 
Not  Cleomenes'  more  than  Dorset's  spirit. 


§13.  Prologue  to  the  Koyal  Mischief ;  1696. 

Prior. 

Ladies,  to  you  with  pleasure  we  submit 
This  early  offspring  of  a  virgin-wit. 
From  your  good-nature  nought  our  authoress 

fears : 
Sure  you'll  indulge,  if  not  the  muse,  her  years; 
Freely,  the  praise  she  may  deserve,  bestow  ; 
Pardon,  not  censure,  what  you  can't  allow  ; 
Smile  on  the  work,  be  to  her  merits  kind. 
And  to  her  faults,  whate'er  they  are,  be  blind. 

Let  critics  follow  rules  ;  she  boldly  writes 
What  Nature  dictates,  and  what  Love  indites. 
By  no  dull  forms  her  queen  and  ladies  move, 
But  court  their  heroes,  and  agnize  their  love. 
Poor  maid !  she'd  have  (what  e'en  no  wife  would 

crave) 
A' husband  love  his  spouse  beyond  the  grave : 
And,  from  a  second  marriage  to  deter. 
Shows  you  what  horrid  things  step-mothers  are. 


Howe'er,  to  constancy  the  prize  «he  gives. 
And  though  the  sister  dies,  the  brother  lives. 
Blest  with  success,  at  last  he  mounts  a  throne. 
Enjoys  at  o^nce  his  mistress  aad  a  crown.     • 
Learn,  ladies,  then,  from  Libaraxa's  fate. 
What  great  rewards  on  virtuous  lovers  wait. 
Learn  too,  if  Heaven  and  fate  should  adverse 

prove, 
(For  fate  and  Heaven  <ion't  always  smile  on  love) 
Learn  with  Zelinda  to  be  still  the  same. 
Nor  quit  your  first  for  any  second  flame: 
Whatever  fate,  or  death  or  life,  be  given. 
Dare  to  be  true,  submit  the  rest  to  Heaven. 


§14. 


Prologue  to  Love  and  a  Bottle ;  I695. 


Farquuar. 
\_Servant  attending  with  a  Bottle  of  Wine.'] 

As  stubborn  atheists  who  disdain  to  pray. 
Repent,  though  late,  upon  iheir  dying  day; 
So  in  their  pangs  most  aut'nors,  rack'd  v/ith  fears, 
Lnplorc  your  mercy  in  our  suppliant  prayers. 
But  our  new  author  has  no  cause  maintain'd. 
Let  him  not  lose  what  he  has  never  ga'n'd : 
Love  and  a  bottle  are  his  peaceful  arras ; 
Ladies  and  gallants,  have  not  those  souie  charms? 
For  love,  all  nruikind  to  ti.e  fair  nu.st  «?ue  : 
And,  sirs,  the  bottle  he  presents  to  you. 
Health  to  the  play  I  toast  {^Drinks.'] — e'en  let 

it  pass. 
Sure  none  sit  here  that  will  refuse  their  glass! 
O  there's  a  damning  soldier — let  me  think — 
He  looks  as  he  were  sworn — to  what  ?  To  drink. 

[DrrnA*. 
Come  on  then  ;  foot  to  foot  be  boldly  set. 
And  our  young  author's  new  comini.sion  wet. 
He  and  his  bottle  here  attend  iheirdoom. 
From  you  the  poet's  Helicon  must  corne; 
If  he  has  any  foes,  to  make  amends 
He  gives  his  service  \_Drinks.'] — Sure  you  now 

are  friends; 
No  critic  here  will  he  provoke  to  fight; 
The  day  be  theirs,  he  only  begs  his  night. 
Pray  pledge  him  now,  secur'd  from  all  abuse; 
Then  name  the  health  you  love,  let  none  refuse. 


§  15.  Prologue  to  the  Constant  Cauple;    17OO. 

Farquhar. 

Poets  will  think  nothing  so  checks  their  fury. 
As  wits,  cits,  beaux,  and  women,  for  their  jury. 
Our  spark's  half-dead  to   think  what  medleys 

come. 
With  blended  judgements,   to  pronounce  his 

doom. 
'Tis  all  false  fear;  for  in  a  mingled  pit. 
Why,  whatyourgravedon  thinks  but  dully  writ. 
His  neighbour  i'  th'  great  wig  may  take  for  wit. 
Some  authors  court  the  few,  the  wise  if  any; 
Our  youth's  content,  if  he  can  reach  the  many. 
Who  go  with  much  like  ends  to  church  and  play. 
Not  to  observe  what  priests  or  poets  say — 
No,  no !  your  thoughts,  like  theirs,  lie  quite  an- 
other w  ay. 
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The  ladies  safe  may  smile,  for  here's  no  slander. 
No  smut,  no  lewd-tongued  beau,  no  <Uubie  £ft- 

tendre. 
'Tis  true,  he  has  a  spark  just  come  from  France, 
But  then,  so  far  from  beau — why,  he  tallcs  sense. 
Like  coin,  oft  carried  out,  but — seldom  brought 

from  thence. 
There's  yet  a  gang  to  whom  our  spark  submits. 
Your  elbow-shaking  fool  that  lives  by's  wits, 
That's  only  witty  though,  just  as  he  lives,  by  fits : 
Who,  lion-like,  through  bailiffs  scours  away, 
Hunts,  in  the  face  of  dinner,  all  the  day. 
At  night  with  empty  bowels  grumbles  o'er  the 

And  now  the  modish  prentice  he  implores. 
Who,  with  his  master's  cash,  stol'n  out  of  doors. 
Employs  it  on  a  brace  of— honorable  whores : 
While  their  good  bulky  mother  pleas'd  sits  by. 
Bawd-regent  of  the  bubble-gallery. 
Next  to  our  mounted  friends  we  htimbly  move, 
Who  all  your  side-box  tricks  are  much  above. 
And  never  fail  to  pay  us  with  your  love. 
Ah,  friends  !  poor  E)orset  Garden-house  is  gone ; 
Our  merry  meetings  there  are  all  undone: 
Quite  lost  to  us,  sure  for  some  strange  misdeeds. 
That  strong  dogSamson's  pull'd  it  o'er  om*  heads. 
Snaps  rope  like  thread  j  but  when  his  fortune's 

told  him, 
He'll  hear  perhaps  of  rope  will  one  clay  hold  him : 
At  least,  I  hope  that  our  good-natur'd  town 
Will  find  a  way  to  pull  his  prices  down. 

Well,  that's  all !  Now,  gentlemen ,  for  the  play : 
On  second  thoughts,  Ive  but  two  words  to  say; 
Such  as  it  is,  for  your  delight  dcsign'd, 
Hear  it,  read,  try,  judge,  and  speak  as  you  find. 


§  16.  Prologue  to  The  biconstant ;   1702. 
_  Farquhar. 

Like  hungry  guests  a  sitting  audience  looks: 
i      Plays  are  like  suppers ;  poets  are  the  cooks  ^ 
*      The  foimdcrs  you  :  the  table  is  the  place : 
ij      The  carvers  we  :  the  prologue  is  the  grace : 
'  ■    Each  act  a  course  ;  each  scene  a  diff 'rent  dish : 
;      Though  we're  in  Lent,  I  doubt  you're  still  for 
flesh. 
Satire's   the  sauce,    high-season'd,  sharp,    and 

rough ; 
Kind  masks  and  beaux,  I  hope  you're  pepper- 
proof. 
Wit  is  the  wine;  but  'tis  so  scarce  the  true, 
Poets,  like  vintners,  baldotdash  and  brew. 
Yoursurly  scenes,  where  ranta:nd  bloodshed  join. 
Are  butcher's  metit,  a  battle's  a  sirloin : 
Your  scenes  of  love,  so  flowing,  soft,  and  chaste. 
Are  water-gruel,  without  salt  or  taste. 
Bawdy's  fat  venison,  which,  though  stale,  can 

please : 
Your  rakes  love  haui-gouts,  like  your  damn'd 

French  cheese. 
Your  rarity,  for  the  fair  guest  to  gape  On, 
Is  your  nice  squeaker,  or  Italian  capon ; 
Or  your  French  virgin-pullet,  garnish'd  round 
And  dress'd  with  sauce  of  some—four  hundred 
pound. 


An  opera,  like  an  oglio,  nicks  the  age ; 
Farce  is  the  hasty-pudding  of  the  stage : 
For  when  you're  treated  with  indifferent  cheer. 
You  can  dispense  with  slender  stage-coach  fare. 
A  pastoral's  whipt-cream  j   stage-whims,   mere 

trash; 
And  tragi-comedy,  half  fish  and  flesh. 
But  comedy,  that,  that's  the  darling  cheer; 
This  night,  we  hope,  you'll  an  Inconstant  bear; 
Wild-fowl  is  lik'd  in  play-house  all  the  year. 

Yet  since  each  mind  betrays  a  diff' rent  taste. 
And  ev'ry  dish  scarce  pleases  ev'ry  guest. 
If  aught  you  relish,  do  not  damn  the  rest. 
This  favor  crav'd,  up  let  the  music  strike : 
You're  welcome  all — now  fall  to  where  you  like. 


§17-     Prologue  on  the  proposed  Union  of  the 
Two  Houses  i  1703.         Farquhar. 

Now  all  the  w-orld's  ta'en  up  with  state  affairs, 
Some  wishing  peace,  some  calling  out  for  wars, 
'Tis  likewise  fit  we  should  inibrm  the  age. 
What  are  the  present  politics  o'  th'  stage  t 
Two  difi''rent  states,  ambitious  both,  and  bold. 
All  free-born  souls,  the  New  House  and  the  Old, 
Have  long  contended,  and  made  stout  essays. 
Which  should  be  monarch  absolute  in  plays. 
Long  has  the  battle  held  with  bloody  strife, 
W^here  many  ranting  heroes  lost  their  life ; 
Yet  stich  their  enmity,  that  e'en  the  slain 
Do  conquer  death,  rise  up,  and  fight  again. 
Whilst  from  the  gallery,  box,  the  pit,  and  all, 

I'he  audience  look'd,  and  shook  its  awful  head, 
Wond'ring  to  see  so  many  thousands  fiill. 

And  then  look'd  pale  to  see  us  look  so  red. 
For  force  of  numbers,  and  poetic  spell, 
We've  rais'd  the  ancient  heroes  too  from  hell. 
To  lead  our  troops ;  and  on  this  bloody  field 
You've  seen  great  Cffisar  fight,  great  Pornpey 

yield. 
Vast  sums  of  treasure  too  we  did  advance. 
To  draw  some  mercenary  troops  from  France ; 
Light-footed  rogues,  who,  when  they  got  their 

pay. 
Took  to  their  heels — Allons — and  ran  away. 
Here  you  have  seen  great  Philip's  conqu'ring  bon . 
Who  in  twelve  years  did  the  whole  world  o'errun  ; 
Here  has  he  fought,  and  found  a  harder  job 
To  beat  one  play-house,  than  subdue  the  globe ; 
All  this  from  emulation  for  the  bays  : 
You  lik'd  the  contest,  and  bestow'd  your  praise. 
But  now  (as  busy  ht-ads  love  something  new) 
Tiiey  would  propose  an  union-^O  mort  dicu! 
If  it  be  so,  let  Ciesar  hide  his  head. 
And  fight  no  more  for  glory,  but  for  bread. 
Let  Alexander  mourn,  as  once  before. 
Because  no  worlds  are  left  to  conquer  more. 
But  if  weTiiav  judge  small  from  greater  things^ 
The  present  times  may  show  what  union  brings, 
You,feel  the  danger  of  united  kings. 
If  we  grow  one,  then  slav'lrv  must  en<-ne 
To  poets,  players,  and,  my  friends,  to  you. 
For,  to  one  house  confin'd,  you  then  must  praise 
Both  cursed  actors,  and  confounded  plays. 
Then  leave  vts  as  we  are,  and  next  advance 
Bravdy  to  break  the  tie  'twixt  Spain  and  France. 

§  18.  prologue 
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^  18.  Prologue  to  Love  s  Contrivance i  1703^ 
^  Centlivre. 

Poets  like  mushrooms  rise  and  fall  of  late. 
Or  as  the  uncertain  favorites  of  state ; 
Invention's  rack'd  to  please  both  eye  and  ear. 
But  no  scene  takes  without  the  moving  play'r: 
Daily  we  see  plays,  pamphlets,  libels,  rhymes, 
Beco'me  the  falling-sickness  of  the  times  j 
So  fev'rish  is  the  humor  of  the  town, 
It  surfeits  of  a  play  ere  three  days  run.     ^ 
At  Locket's,  Browne  s,  and  at  Pontack's,  inquire 
What  modish  kick-shaws  the  nice  beaux  desire, 
What  fam'd  ragouts,  what  new-invented  sallad. 
Has  best  pretensions  to  regale  the  palate. 
If  we  present  you  with  a  medley  here, 
A  hodge-podge  dish  serv'd  up  in  china  ware, 
W^e  hope  'twill  please,  'cause,  like  your  bill  of 

fare. 
To  please  you  all  we  should  attempt  in  yam : 
In  diff'rent  persons  diff 'rent  humors  reign. 
The  soldier's  for  the  rattling  scenes  of  war. 
The  peaceful  beau  hates  shedding  blood  so  near. 
Courtiers  in  comedy  place  their  chief  delight, 
*Cause  love's  the  proper  business  of  the  night. 
The  clown  for  past'ral  his  half-crown  bestows. 
But  t'other  house  by  sad  experience  knows. 
This  polish'd  town  produces  few  of  those. 
The  merchant  is  for  traffic  ev'ry  where. 
And  values  not  the  best,  but  cheapest  ware. 
Since  various  humors  are  pleas'd  various  ways, 
A  critic's  but  a  fool  to  judge  of  plays. 
Fool,  did  I  say?  'Tis  difficult  to  know 
Who  'tis  that  s  so  indeed,  or  is  not  so : 
If  that  be  then  a  point  so  hard  to  gain. 
Wit's  sure  a  most  profound  unfathom'd  main. 
He  that  sits  judge,  the  trident  ou^ht  to  sway. 
To  know  who's  greatest  fool  or  wit  to-day. 
The  audience,  or  the  author  of  the  play. 


To  please  you  then  shall  be  our  chief  endeavour. 
And  all  we  ask  is  but  your  smiles  for  ever. 

l^Going. 
Hold — •!  forgot — the  author  bid  me  say. 
She  humbly  begs  protection  for  her  play : 
'Tis  yours — she  dedicates  it  to  you  all. 
And  you're  too  gen'rous,  sure,  to  let  it  fall ; 
She  hopes  the  ladies  will  her  cause  maintain. 
Since  virtue  here  has  been  her  only  aim. 
The  beaux,  she  thinks,  won't  fail  to  do  her  right. 
Since  here  they're  taught  with  safety  how  to  fight. 
She's  sure  of  favor  from  the  men  of  war, 
A  soldier  is  her  darling  character  : 
To  fear  their  murmurs  then  would  be  absurd. 
They  only  mutiny  when  not  preferr'd. 
But  yet,  I  see,  she  does  your  fury  dread. 
And,  like  a  pris'ner,  stands  with'  fear  half-dead. 
While  you,  her  judges,  do  her  sentence  givej 
If  you're  not  pleas'd,  she  says,  she  cannot  live* 
Let  my  petition  then  for  once  prevail. 
And  let  your  gen'rous  hands  her  pardon  seal. 


§^  19.     Epilogue  to  the  Beaus  Duel;  1703. 
Centlivre. 

You  see,  gallants,  'thas  been  our  poet's  care, 
^  To  show  what  beaux  in  their  perfection  are  j 
By  nature  cowards,  foolish  ;  useless  tools. 
Made  men  by  tailors,  and  by  women,  fools: 
A  fickle,  false,  a  sinking,  dancing  crew ; 
Nay,  now  we  hear  they've  smiling-master  o. 
Just  now  a  Frenchman,  in  the  dressing-room, 
From  teaching  of  a  beau  to  smile,  was  come. 
He  show'd  live  guineas — Was  n't  he  rarely  paid? 
Thus  all  the  world  by  smiles  are  once  betray'd. 
The  statesman  smiles  on  them  he  would  undo. 
The  courtier's  smiles  are  very  seldom  true. 
The  lover's  smiles  too  many  do  believe. 
And  women  suiile  on  them  they  would  deceive. 
Wiicn  tradesmen  smile,  they  safely  cheat  with 

ease; 
And  smiling  lawyers  never  fail  of  fees. 
The  doctor's  look  the  patient's  pains  beguiles. 
The  sick  man  lives  if  the  physician  smiles. 
Thus  smiles  with  interest  iiaiid  in  hand  do  go. 
He  surest  strikes,  that  smiling  gives  the  blow. 
Poets,  with  us,  this  proverb  do  defy  : 
W^e  live  by  smiles,  for  if  you  frown  we  die. 


§20.  Prologue  to  Love  makes  a  Man;  1704. 

Gibber. 
SixcE  plays  are  but  a  kind  of  public  feasts, 
Where  tickets  only  make  the  welcome  guests ; 
Methinks,  instead  of  grace,  we  should  prepare 
Your  tastes  in  prologue,  with  your  bill  of  fare.^ 
When  you  foreknow  each  course,  though  this 

may  tease  you, 
'Tis  five  to  one  but  one  o'  th'  five  may  please  you. 
First,  for  the  critics,  we've  your  darling  cheer. 
Faults  without  number,more  than  sense  can  bear  j 
You're  certain  to  be  pleas'd  where  errors  are. 
From  your  displeasure  I  dare  vouch  we're  safe ; 
You  never  frown  but  where  your  neighbours 

laugh. 
Now,  vou  that  never  know  what  spleen  or  hate  is. 
Who  for  an  act  or  two  are  welcome  gratis, 
That  tip  the  wink,  and  so  sneak  out  with  nun- 

<]uam  satis  ; 
For  your  smart  tastes  we've  toss'd  you  vip  a  fop. 
We  hope  the  newest  that's  of  late  come  up  j 
The  fool,  beau,  wit,  and  rake,  so  mix'd,  he  carries. 
He  seems  a  ragout  piping-hot  from  Paris. 
But,  for  the  softer  sex,  whom  most  we'd  move. 
We've  what  the  fair  and  chaste  were  form'd 

for — love : 
An  artless  passion,  fraught  with  hopes  and  fears. 
And  nearest  happy  when  it  most  despairs.^ 
For  masks,  we've  scandal,  and  for  beaux,  French 

airs. 
To  please  all  tastes,  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  ; 
For  the  galleries,  we've  Dicky  and  Will  Pin- 

kethman. 
Now,  sirs,  you're  welcome,  and  you  know  your 

fare ; 
But  pray,  in  charity,  the  founder  spare. 
Lest  you  destroy  at  once  the  poet  and  the  play'r. 


§  21.  Prologue  to  the  Twin  Rivals  ;    I706. 
Farquhar. 
\_An  alar?n  sounded.^ 
WiTii  drums  and  trumpets,  inthis  warringage, 
A  martial  prologue  should  alarm  the  stage. 
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New  plays— ere  acted,  a  full  audience  here. 
Seem  towns  invested,  when  a  siege  they  fear. 
Prologues  are  like  a  forlorn  hope,  sent  out 
Before  the  play,  to  skirmish  and  to  scout : 
Our  dreadful  foes,  the  critics,  when  they  spy. 
They  cock,  they  charge,  they  fire — then  back 

thej  fly. 
The  siege  is  laid — there  gallant  chiefs  abound. 
Here — foes  intrench'd,  there — glitt'ring  troops 

around. 
And  the  loud  batt'ries  roar — from  yonder  rising 

ground. 
In  the  first  act,  brisk  sallies  (miss  or  hit). 
With  volleys  of  small  shot,  or  snip-snap  wit. 
Attack,  and  gall  the  trenches  of  the  pit. 
The  next — the  fire  continues,  but  at  length 
Grows  less,  and   slackens  like  a  bridegroom's 

strength. 
The  third — feints,  mines,  and   countermines, 

abound ; 
Your  critic  engineers,  safe  under  ground, 
Blow  up  our  works,  and  all  our  art  confound. 
The  fourth — brings  on  most  action,  and  'tis 

sharp. 
Fresh  foes  crowd  on,  at  your  remissness  carp. 
And  desp'rate,  though  unskill'd,  insult.our  coun» 

terscarp. 
Then  comes  the  last ;  the  gen'ral  storm  is  near. 
The  poet-governor  now  quakes  for  fear ; 
Runs  wildly  up  and  down,  forgets  to  huff, 
And  would  give  all  he's  pi  under' d — to  get  off. 
So— Don,  and    Monsieur — Bluff,    before  the 

siege. 
Were  quickly  tam'd — at  Venlo,  and  at  Liege  : 
'TwaiS  yiva  Spagnia  !  Fiva  France!  before; 
Now,    Quartter,    Monsieur !    Quartier  J    Ah, 

Senor  ! 
But  what  your  resolution  can  withstand? 
You  master  all,  and  awe  the  sea  and  land. 
In  war — your  valor  makes  the  strong  submit ; 
Your  judgement  humbles  all  attempts  in  wit. 
What  play,  what  fort,  what  beauty,  can  endure 
All  fierce  assaults,  and  always  be  secure? 
Then  grant 'em  gen'rous  terms  who  dare  to  write. 
Since  now — that  seems  as  desp'rate  as  to  fight. 
If  we  must  yield — yet,  ere  the  day  be  fix'd. 
Let  us  holdout  the  third,  and,  if  we  may,  the  sixth. 


§  22.    Prologue  to  the   Basset-Tahle;    1706. 
Spoken  ly  Mr.  Pinkethman.     Centlivre. 

In  all  the  faces  that  to  plays  resort, 
Whether  of  country,  city,  mob,  or  court, 
/  I've  always  found,  that  none  such  hopes  inspire 
{  As  you,  dear  brethren  of  the  upper  tier. 
'Poets  in  prologues  may  both  preach  and  rail, 
'^Yet  all  tneir  wisdom  nothing  will  avail ; 
Who  writes  not  up  to  you,  'tis  ten  to  one  will  fail. 
Your  thund'ring  plaudit  'tis  that  deals  out  fame ; 
You  make  plays  run,  though  of  themselves  but 

lame. 
How  often  have  we  known  your  noise  command- 
ing. 
Impose  on  your  inferior  masters'  understanding! 
Therefore,  dear  brethren,  since  I'm  one  of  you, 
Whether  adorn'd  in  grey,  green,  brown,  or  blue. 
This  day  stand  all  by  me,  as  1  will  fall  by  you. 


And  now  let — 

The  poor  pit  see  howPinkey's  voice  commands. 

Silence — Now  rattle  all  your  sticks,  and  clap 

your  grimy  hands. 
I  greet  your  love,  and  let   the  vainest  author 

show 
Half  this  command  on  cleaner  hands  below  : 
Nay  more,  to  prove  your  interest,  let  this  play 


live  b 


you 


So  may  you  share  good  claret  with  your  masters. 
Still  free  in  your  amours  from  their  disasters  ; 
Jb^ree  from  poor  house-keeping,  where  peck  is 

under  locks ; 
Free  from  cold  kitchens,  and  no  Christmas-box ; 
So  may  no  long  debates  i'  th'  House  of  Commons 
Make  you  i'  th'  lobby  starve,  when  hunger  sum- 
mons ; 
But  may  your  plenteous  vails  come  trowing  in. 
Give  you  a  lucky  hit,  and  make  you  gentlemen  : 
And,  thus  prcferr'd,  ne'er  fear  the  world's  re- 
proaches. 
But  shake  your  elbows  with  my  lord,  and  keep 
your  coaches. 


§  ^3.  Prologue  to  the  Busylody,  17O8. 
Centlivre. 

Though  modern  prophets  were  expos'd  ot 

late. 
The  author  could  not  prophesy  his  fate  : 
If  with  such  scenes  an  audience  had  been  fir'd. 
The  poet  must  have  really  been  inspir'd. 
But  tnese,  alas !  are  melancholy  days 
For  modern  prophets,  and  for  modern  plajrs. 
Yet  since  prophetic  lies  please  fools  of  tashion. 
And  women  are  ^o  fond  of  agitation ; 
To  men  of  sense  I'll  prophesy  anew. 
And  tell  you  wondrous  things  that  will  provetrue. 
Undaunted  colonels  will  to  camps  repair, 
Assur'd  there'll  be  no  skirmislies  this  year; 
On  our  own  terms  will  flow  the  wish'd-for  peace. 
All  wars,  except 'twixt  man  and  wife,  shall  cease. 
The  Grand  Monarque  may  wish  his  son  a  throne. 
But  hardly  will  advance  to  lose  his  own. 
This  season  most  things  bear  a  smiling  face; 
But  play'rs  in  summer  have  a  dismal  case. 
Since  your  appearance  only  is  our  act  of  grace. 
Court-ladies  will  to  country  seats  be  gone^ 
Mv  lord  can't  all  the  year  live  great  in  town: 
Where  wanting  operas,  basset,  and  a  play. 
They'll  -sigh,  and  stitch  a  gown  to  pass  tne  time 

away. 
Gay  city-wives  at  Tuubridge  will  appear. 
Whose  husbands  long  have  wished  for  an  heir; 
Where  many  a  courtier  may  their  wants  relieve,  ; 
But  by  the  waters  only  they  conceive. 
The  Fleet-street  sempstrcbs,   toast  of 

sparks, 

That  runs  spruce  neckcloths  for  attorneys'  clerks. 
At  Coper's  gardens  will  her  hours  regale, 
Sing  fair  Dorinda,  and  drink  bottled  ale. 
At  all  assemblies  rakes  jue  up  and  down. 
And  gamesters,  when  they  think  tlicy  are  not 

known. 
Should  I  denounce  our  author's  fat«  to-day. 
To  cry  down  prophecies,  you'd  damn  the  play. 

Yet 


Temple 
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Yet  whims  like  these  have  sometimes  made  you 

laugh, 
"Tis  tattling  ail  like  Isaac  BickerstafF. 
Since  war  and  places  claim  the  bards  that  write, 
Be  kind,  and  bear  a  woman's  treat  to-ni^t; 
Let  your  indulgence  all  her  fears  allay. 
And  none  but  woman-haters  damn  this  play. 


§  24.  Prologue  to  The  Mans  Bewitch' d;  17 10. 

Centlivre. 

Our  female  author  trembling  stands  within. 
Her  fear  arises  from  another's  sin  ; 
One  of  her  sex  has  so  abus'd  the  town, 
That  on  her  score  she  dreads  your  angry  frown  j 
Though  1  dare  say,  poor  soul,  she  never  writ 
Lampoon,  or  satire,  on  the  box  or  pit; 
A  harmless  hum' reus  play  is  her  extent  of  wit. 
Though  BickerstafTs  vast  genius  may  engage. 
And  lash  the  vice  and  follies  of  the  age ; 
Why  should  the  tender  Delia  tax  the  nation. 
Stickle  and  make  a  noise  for  reformation. 
Who  always  gave  a  loose  herself  to  inclination? 
Scandal  and  satire  s  thrown  aside  to-day. 
And  humor  the  sole  business  of  our  play. 
Beaux  may  dress  on,  to  catch  the  ladies'  hearts. 
And  good  assurance  pass  for  mighty  parts: 
The  cits  may  bring  their  spouses  without  fear; 
We  show  no  wife  that's  poaching  for  an  heir. 
Nor  teach  the  use  of  fine  ^auze  hankerchier. 
Cowards  may  huff,  and  talk  of  mighty  wonders, 
And  jilts  set  up — for  twenty-thousand-pounders. 
Our  author,  even  though  she  knows  fullwcU, 
Is  so  good-natur  d,  she  forbears  to  tell, 
What  colonels,  lately,  have  found  out  the  knack 
To  muster  madam,  still,  by  Ned  or  Jack; 
To  keep  their  pleasures  up,  a  frugal  way, 
Tiiey  give  her — subaltern's  subsistence  for  her 

lu  short,  whate'er  your  darling  vices  are. 
They  pass  untouch'd  in  this  night's  bill  of  fare. 
But  if  all  this  can't  your  good-nature  wake. 
Though  here  and  there  a  scene  should  fail  to  take, 
V^et  spare  her  for  the  Busybody's  sake. 


^2.').  Epilogue  to  the  same.     Sjwken  ht  Mrs, 
Oldjield;  1710.        Centlivre." 

[v4  Porter  delivers  a  Letter,  just  as 
she  is  goiftg  to  speak. 
What's  this?  a  billet-doux  from  hands  un- 
known? 
'Tis  new  to  send  it  thuB  'fore  all  the  town  : 
But  since  the  poor  man's  so  agog, 
Til  read  it  out,  by  way  of  epilogue. 

[^Reads. 
Madam, 
Permit  a  wretch  to  let  you  know,      , 
That  he's  no  more  in  statu  quo ;   . 
My  ruin  from  this  night  commences, 
Unless  your  smiles  refund  my  senses; 
For,  with  one  thrust  of  Cupid's  dart, 
You've  whipp'd  yOur  slave  quite  through 
the  heart : 


Therefore,  I  beg  vow,  cast  your  eye 
O'er  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery, 
In  pity  of  my  pains  and  doubt. 
And  trv'  if  you  can't  ^iiid  me  out.  ' 

Poor  soul!  he  seems  indeed  in  disma!  plight; 
Let's  see!  it  can't  be,  sure,  from  th'  upper  flight. 
No,  no — that's  plain — for — none  of^  them  can 

write : 
Nor  can  I  think  it  from  the  middle  fell. 
For  I'm  afraid  as  few  of  them  can  spell; 
Beside,  their  haggling  passions  never  gairs 
Beyond  the  passage-walking  nvmphs  of  Druiy* 

lane  : 
And  then  the  pit's  more  stock'd  with  rakes  zni 

rovers. 
Than  any  of  these  senseless,  whining  lovers. 
The  backs  o'  th'  boxes  too  seem  mostly  lin'd 
With  souls  whose  passion's  to  themselves  con- 

find. 
In  short,  I  cari't  perceive,  'mongst  all  your  sparks. 
The  wretch  distinguish'd  by  these  bloody  marks : 
But  since  the  town  has  heard  your  kind  com- 
mands, sir. 
The  town  shall  e'en  be  witness  of  my  answer. 
First  then,  beware  you  prove  no  spark  in  red. 
With  empty  purs^  and  regimental  head ; 
That  thinks  no  woman  can  refuse  t'engage  in't. 
While  love's  advauc'd  with  oflFer'd  bills  on  agent^ 
That  swears  he'll  settle  from  hisjoys  commencing. 
And  make  the  babe,  the  day  he's  born,  an  ensiga. 
Nor  could  f  bear  a  titied  beau,  that  steals 
From  fasting  spouse  her  matrimonial  meals ; 
That  modish  sends  next  morn  to  her  apartment 
A  civil  ho  w  d'ye — far,  alas !  from  th'  heart  meant : 
Then  powder'd  for  th'  ensuing  day's  delights. 
Bows  through  liis  crowd  of  duns,  and  drives  tm 

Whites. 
Nor  could  I  like  the  wretch  tliat  all  night  plays. 
And  only  takes  his  rest  on  winning  days; 
Then  sets  up,  from  a  lucky  hit,  his  rattler; 
Then's  trac'd  from  his  orig'nal — in  the  Taller. 
To  tell  you  all  that  are  my  fix'd  aversion. 
Would  tire  the  tongue  of  malice  or  aspersion  : 
But  if  I  find  'mongst  all  one  gen'rous  heart. 
That,  deaf  to  stories,  takes  the  stage's  part ; 
That  thinks  that  purse  deserves  to  keep  the  plays. 
Whose  fortune's  bound  for  the  support  of  Ojicras ; 
That  thinks  our  constitution  here  is  justly  fix'd. 
And  now  no  more  with  lawyers'  brawls  perplex'd  j 
He,  I  declare,  shall  my  whole  heart  receive ; 
And  (what's  more  strange)  I'll  love  him  while 

I  Uve. 


§26.  Prologue  to  Cato\  1713.     Pope. 
To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art. 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart ; 
To  make  mankind,  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold : 
For  this  the  tragic  muse  first  trod  the  stage, 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  ev'ry  agej 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept. 

Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move; 
The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love; 
In  pitying  love,  we  but  our  weakness  show. 
And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 

•     Here 
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Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  gen'rous  cause. 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws ; 
He  bids  your  breasts  with  ancient  ardor  rise. 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyes. 
Virtue  confess'd  in  human  shape  he  draws. 
What  Pkto  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was  : 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays. 
But  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itself  surveys, 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate. 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws. 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  liis  coantrj^'s  cause? 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  ev'ry  deed? 
Who  hearshim  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed  ? 
Even  when  proud  Caesar,  'midst  triumphal  cars. 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars. 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
Show'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state: 
As  her  dead  father's  rev'rend  image  pass'd. 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast; 
The  triumph  ceas'd,  tears  gush'd  from  ev'ry  eye; 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by; 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd. 
And  honor'd  Caesar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 

Britons,  attend;  be  worth  like  this  approv'd. 
And  show  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 
With  honest  scorn  the  first  fam'd  Cato  view'd 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  sub- 
dued : 

^.     Our  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation,  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves;  assert  the  stage, 

.  Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage  : 
Such  plays  alone  should  please  a  British  ear. 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 


§  27.  Prologue  to  Lady  Jane  Gray;  I715. 

RowE. 

To-NIGHT  the  noblest  subject  swells    our 
scene, 
A  heroine,  a  martyr,  and  a  queen  ; 
And  though  the  poet  dares  not  boast  his  art. 
The  very  theme  shall  something  great  impart. 
To  warm  the  gen'rous  soul,  and  touch  the  ten- 
der heart. 
/To  you,  fair  judges,  we  the  cause  submit ; 
Your  eyes  shall  tell  us  how  the  tale  is  writ. 
If  your  soft  pity  waits  vi])on  our  woe. 
If  silent  tears  for  suff'ring  virtue  flow ; 
Your  grief  the  muses'  labor  shall  confess. 
The  lively  passions,  and  the  just  distress. 
O!  could  our  authors  pencil  justly  paint. 
Such  as  she  was  in  life,  the  beauteous  saint ; 
Boldly  your  strict  attention  might  we  claim. 
And  bid  you  mark  and  copy  out  the  dame. 
No  wand' ring  glance  one  wanton  thought  con- 

fess'd ; 
No  guilty  wish  inflam'd  her  spotless  breast : 
The  only  love  thatwarm'd  her  blooming  youth. 
Was  husband,  England,  liberty,  and  truth. 


For  these  she  fell;  while,  with  too  weak  a  hand. 
She  strove  to  save  a  blind  ungrateful  land. 
But  thtls  the  secret  laws  of  fate  ordain, 
William's  great  hand  was  doom'd  to  break  that 

chain. 
And  end  the  hopes  of  Rome's  tyrannic  reign,  s. 
Forever  as  the  circling  years  return. 
Ye  grateful  Britons !  crown  the  hero's  urn ; 
To  his  just  care  you  ev'ry  blessing  owe. 
Which  or  his  own,  or  foil  owing"  reigns  bestow  ; 
Though  his  hard  fate  a  father's  name  denied. 
To  you  a  father,  he  that  loss  supplied. 
Then  while  you  view  the  royal  line's  increase. 
And  count  the  pledges  of  your  future  peace. 
From  this  great  stock  whllestill  new  glories  come. 
Conquest  abroad,  and  liberty  at  home ; 
While  you  behold  the  beautiful  and  brave. 
Bright  princesses  to  grace  you,  kings  to  save. 
Enjoy  the  gift,  but  bless  the  hand  that  gave. 


§  28.  Epilogue  to  the  Cruel  Gift.     Spoken  hy 
Mrs.  Oldfield;  I717.        Rov/e. 

Well,  'twas  a  narrow  'scape  my  lover  made — 
That  cup  and  message — I  was  sore  afraid ! 
Was  that  a  present  for  a  new-made  widow. 
All  in  her  dismal  dumps,  like  doleful  Dido? 
When  one  peep'd  in — and  hop'd  for  something 

good. 
There  was — O  gad  !  a  nasty  heart  and  blood*. 
If  the  old  man  had  show'd  himself  a  father. 
His  bowl  should  have  inclos'd  a  cordial  rather^  ' 
Something  to  cheer  me  up  amidst  my  trance. 
Lean  de  Barhade — or  comfortable  Nantzf. 
He  thought  he  paid  it  oft' with  being  smart. 
And,  to  be  witty,  cried,  he'd  send  the  heart. 
I  could  have  told  his  gravity,  moreover. 
Were  I  our  sex's  secrets  to  disco\er, 
'Tis  what  we  never  look  for  in  a  lover. 
Let  but  the  bridegroom  prudently  provide 
All  other  matters  fitting  for  a  bride. 
So  he  make  good  the  jewels  and  the  jointure. 
To  miss  the  heart  does  seldom  disappoint  her. 
'Faith,  for  the  fashion  hearts  of  late  are  made  in. 
They  are  the  vilest  bauble  we  can  trade  in. 
Where  are  the  tough  brave  Britons  to  be  found. 
With  hearts  of  oak,  so  much  of  old  renown'd? 
How  many  worthy  gentlemen  of  late 
Swore  to  be  true  to  mother-church  and  state ; 
When  their  false  hearts  were  secretly  maintaining 
Yon  trim  king  Pepin,  at  Avignon  reigning? 
Shame  on  the  canting  crew  of  soul-insurers. 
That  Tyburn  tribe  or  speech-making  nonjurors. 
Who,  in  new-fongled  terms  old  truths  exulaining. 
Teach  honest  Englishmen  damn'd  double-mean- 
ing ! 
O  !  would  you  lost  integrity  restore. 
And  boast  that  faith  your  plain  forefathers  bore; 
What  surer  pattern  can  you  hope  to  find 
Than  that  dear  pledge  |  your  monarch  left  be- 
hind? 


*  This  tragedy  was  founded  upon  the  story  of  Sigismunda  and  Culscardo,  out  of  Boccace's  novels;  wherein  the 
lieart  of  the  lover  is  sent  by  the  father  to  hh  daughter,  as  a  present. 

t  i.  e,  Citrou-water  and  good  brandy,  +  The  Prince  of  Wales,  then  present, 
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See  how  bis  looks  Ills  honest  heart  explain, 
And  speak  the  blessings  of  his  future  reign ! 
In  his  each  feature  truth  and  candor  trace. 
And  read  plain-dealing  written  in  his  face. 


§  29.  Epilogne  to  the  Psciidohis  of  Plaiitns. 
Acted  by  ike  Scholars  q^'  Bury  School,  Nov. 
6,  1734. 

I  HAVE  been  peepijig  for  these  many  days 
1'  th'  tail  of  all  the  Greel^'and  Latin  plays. 
And,  after  strictest  search,  to  none  can  find 
An  epilogue,  like  dishclont,  pinn'd  behind. 
Those  ancient  bards  knew  when  the  play  was 

done. 
Nor,  like  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  still  play'd  on; 
They  imitated  nature  in  their  plan. 
Nor  made  a  monkey  when  they  meant  a  man. 
From  modern  fancy  then  this  custom  rose. 
Like  whimsical  toupees  among  the  beaux : 
Monstrous  excrescences !  both  which  disgrace 
(By  being  fix'd  in  an  improper  place) 
Heaven's  great  production,  man;  man's  great 

production,  plays. 
Yet  must  we,  though  as  foolish  we  decry 
This  mode,  be  fools  in  fashion,  and  comply; 
For  rights,  we  know,  howe'er  absurdly  gain'd 
At  first,  with  obstinacy  are  maintain'd  : 
Since  then  this  privilege  you  will  not  lose. 
Let's  hear  what  sort  of  epilogue  you'll  choose. 
Are  you  fiar  satire  ?  No ;  why  there  you're  right ; 
The  wisest  can't  foresee  where  that  may  light. 
Are  ye  for  politics?  There  we  cry.  No, 
Where  that  may  light — you  easily  may  know. 
Another  topic  then,  pray,  ladies,  hear; 
Suppose  a  panegyric  on  the  fair. 
So,  I  perceive,  I've  touch'd  the  ticklish  place; 
Anrl  clearly  read  consent  in  ev'ry  face. 

0  fie !   consent  so  soon  ?  that  can't  be  right; 

1  hate  such  coining  ladies — so  good  night. 


§30.  Epilogue  to  the  Lying  Falet ;   I740. 

Garrick. 

That  I'm  a  lying  rogue  yon  all  agree ; 
And  yet,  look  round  thevvorld,  and  you  shall  see. 
That  many  more,  my  betters,  lie  as  fast  as  me. 
Against  this  vice  we  all  are  ever  railing. 
And  yet,  so  tempting  is  it,  so  prevailing. 
You'll  find  but  few  without  tnis  useful  failing. 
I>ady  or  Abigail,  my  Lord  or  Will, 
The  lie  goes  round,' and  the  ball's  never  still. 
My  lies  were  harmless,  told  to  show  my  parts. 
And  not  like  those  when  tongues  belie  their 

hearts. 
In  all  professions  you  will  find  this  flaw ; 
And  in  the  gravest  too,  in  physic  and  in  law. 
The  gouty  sergeant  cries,  with  formal  pause, 
•*  Your  plea  is  good,  my  friend,  don't  starve  the 

cause :" 
But  when  jpw  lord  decrees  for  t'other  side. 
Your  costs  of  suit  convince  you— that  lie  lied. 
A  doctor  conies,  w  ith  formal  wig  and  face. 
First  feels  yoitr  piSh«u  -tlKn  thinks,  and  knows 

yoar  cas«^ 


"  Your  fever's  slight,  not  dangerous,  I  assureyou ; 
Keep  warm,  and  repetatur  haustus,  Sir,  will  cure 

you." 
A  round  the  bed,  next  day,  his  friends  are  crying; 
The  patient  dies ;  the  doctor's  paid  for  lying. 
The  poet,  willing  to  secure  the  pit. 
Gives  out,  his  play  has  humor,  taste,  and  wit: 
The  cause  comes  on,  and  while  the  judges  try. 
Each  groan  and  cat-call  gives  the  bard  the  lie. 
Now  let  us  ask,  pray,  what  the  ladies  do: 
They  too  will  fib  a  little,  entrc  nous. 
**  Lord  1"  says  the  prude  (her  face  behind  her  fan) 
**  How  can  our  sex  have  any  joy  in  man  ? 
As  for  my  part,  the  best  could  ne'er  deceive  me; 
And  were  the  race  extinct,  'twould  ncrer  grieve 

mel 
Their  sight  is  odious,  but  their  touch,  O  gad! 
The  thought  of  that's  enough  to  drive  one  mad." 
Thus  rails  at  men  the  squeamish  Lady  Dainty^ 
Yet  weds  at  fifty-five  a  rake  of  twenty. 
In  short,  a  beau's  intrigues,  a  lover's  sighs. 
The  courtier's  promise,  the  rich  widow's  cnes. 
And  patriot's  zeal,  are  seldom  more  than  lies. 
Sometimes  you  11  see  a  man  belie  his  nation. 
Nor  to  his  country  show  the  least  relation. 
For  instance,  now — ^— 

A  cleanly  Dutchman,  or  a  Frenchman  grave, 
A  sober  German,  or  a  Spaniard  brave. 
An  Englishman,  a  coward  or  a  slave. 
Mine,  though  a  fibbing,  was  an  honest  art; 
I  serv'd  my  master,  play'd  a  faithful  part : 
Rank  me  not,  therefore,  'mongst  the  lying  crew. 
For  though  my  tongue  was  false,  my  heart  was 

true. 


§31.  Epilogue  to  Ignoramus,  acted  at  West- 
minster  School  in  December  1747 .  Spoken 
by  Ignoramus  and  Muscehs. 

Ign.  Peace,  bookworm !  bless  me,  what  a 
clerk  have  1 ! 
A  strange  place,  sure — this  university! 
What's  learning,  virtue,  modesty,  or  sense? 
Fine  words  to  hear — but  will  they  turn  the  pence? 
These  stiff  pedantic  notions — far  outweighs 
That  one  short,  comprehensive  thing — a  face. 
Go,  match  it  if  you  can  with  all  your  rules 
Of  Greek  or  Roman,  old  or  modern  schools  : 
The  total  this  of  Ignoramus'  skill. 
To  carve  his  fortune — place  him  where  you  will. 
For  not  in  \a\\  alone  could  I  appear; 
My  parts  would  shine  alike  in  any  sphere. 

You've  heard  my  song  in  Rosabella's  praise  : 
You'll  see  me  soon — a  rival  for  the  bays. 

Or,  I  could  turn  a  journalist,  and  write 
With  little  wit,  but  large  recruits  of  spite: 

Abuse  and  blacken — just  as  party  sways 

And  lash  my  betters— these  are  thriving  ways. 

My  mind  to  graver  physic  would  I  bend, 
Think  you  I'dstudy  Greek,  like  Mead  or  Frend  ? 
No — with  some  nostrum  I'd  ensure  my  fees. 
Without  the  help  of  learning  or  degrees  : 
On  drop  or  pill  securely  I'd  rely. 
And  shake  my  head  at  the  whole  faculty. 
Or  wouUl  I  take  to  orders—  / 

Mus.  Orders;  how? 
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Ign,  One  not  too  scrupulous  a  way  might 

know: 
*Twere  but  the  forging  of  a  hand — or  so. 
In  orders  too  my  purposes  I'd  serve ; 
And  if  I  could  iiot  rise,  1  would  not  starve. 
With  lungs  and  face  I'd  make  my  butchers  stare, 
Or  publish — that  I'd  marry  at  May-fair. 

These,  these  are  maxims,  that  will  stand  the 

test: 
Both  universities — are  all  a  jest. 

Mus.   1  o;rant,  a  pr()dis;y  we  sometimes  view. 
Whom  neither  of  our  seals  of  learning  knew. 
Yet  sure  none  shine  more  eminently  great. 
In  law  or  jjhysic,  in  the  church  or  state, 
Than  those  who  early  drank  the  love  of  fame 
At  Cam's  fair  bank,  or  Isis'  silver  stream. 
Look  round — here's  proof  enough  this  point  to 

clear. 
Ign.  Bless  me! — what; — not  one  Ignoramus 

here.^ 
I  stand  convicted — what  can  I  say  more? 
See,  my  face  fails,  which  never  fail'd  before. 
How  great  soe'cr  I  seem  in  Dulman's  eye. 
Yet  Ignorance  nmst  blush — when  Learning's  by. 


§  32.  Epilogue  to  Agamemnon.     Thomson. 

Our  bard,  to  modern  epilogue  a  foe. 
Thinks  such  mean  mirth  but  deadens  gen'rous 

woe ; 
Dispels  in  idle  air  the  moral  sigh. 
And  wipes  tiie  tender  tear  from  pity's  eye : 
No  more  with  social  warmth  the  bosom  burns ; 
But  all  th'  unfeeling,  selfish  man  returns. 

Thus  he  began  :    and  you  approv'd  the  strain. 
Till  the  next  couplet  sunk  to  light  and  vain. 
You  chcckd  him  there — to  you,  to  reason,  just. 
He  owns  he  triumph'd  in  your  kind  disgust. 
Charm' d  by  your  frowi>^,   by  your  displeasure 

grac'd. 
He  hails  the  rising  virtue  of  your  taste. 
Wide  will  its  influence  spread,  as  soon  as  known; 
Truth,  to  be  lov'd,  need  only  to  be  shown. 
Confirm  it,  once,  the  fashion  to  be  good 
(Since  fashion  leads  the  fool,  and  awes  the  rude) 
No  petulance  shall  wound  the  public  ear; 
No  hand  applaud  what  honor  shuns  to  hear; 
No  painful  blush  the  modest  cheek  shall  stain  ; 
The  worthy  breast  shall  heave  with  no  disdain. 
Chastis'd  to  decency,  the  British  stage 
Shall  oft  invite  tl>e  fair,  invite  the  sage: 
Both  shall  attend  well  pleas'd,  weil  pleas'd  depart ; 
Or,  if  they  doom  the  verse,  absolve  the  heart. 


§  33.  Prologise,  spoken  ly  Mr.  Garrick  tit  the 
opening  (^'  the  Theatre  iri  Drury-iane,  in  the 
Year  1747.  Johnson. 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rous 
foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose ; 
Lach  change  pf  many-color'd  life  he  drew, 
];>xliaustc(J  worldsj  and  then  imagin'd  new; 


Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain: 
His  pow'rful  strokes  presiding  Truth  impress'd. 
And  unresisted  passion  storm'd  the  breast. 

Then  Jonsoncame,  instructed  from  the  school. 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule: 
His  studious  patience,  and  laborious  art. 
By  regular  approach  assay 'd  the  heart :  ' 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  ling'ring  bays ; 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure  scarce  could 

praise. 
A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  gen'ral  doom, 
But  left,  like  ]{gypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 
The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier   ways  to 

fame. 
Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's 

flame ; 
Themselves  tliey  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ; 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend; 
They   pleas'd   their  age,  but  did  not  aim  to 

mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspir'd  to  lasting  praise. 
And  j)roudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days: 
Their  cause  was  gen'ral,  their  supports  were 

strong. 
Their  slaves  were  wiljing,  and  their  reign  was 

long; 
Till  shame  regain'd  the  post  that  sense  betray'd. 
And  virtue  call'd  oblivion  to  her  aid. 
Then  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  rc- 

fin'd. 
For  years  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  declin'd : 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Tin  declamation  roar'd  whilst  passion  slept; 
Yet  still  did  virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread. 
Philosophy  remain'd,  though  nature  fled. 
But  forc'd  at  length  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit : 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyful  day, 
And  Pantomime  and  Song  confirm'd  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage. 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage? 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  store; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  lias  raved,  ai\d  Hamlet 

died. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  th'  efi'ects  of  chance?) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 
Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  fortune  plac'd. 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  nuist  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day. 
Ah  !  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice. 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice; 
Tile  Drama's  laws  the  Drama's  natrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please  nmst  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die; 
'Tis  yours  this  night  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature,  and  reviving  sense; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of 

show, 
For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe; 
Bid  Scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age. 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  w^diancc  from  the  Stage. 
3  S  2  §  34.  Epilogue 
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§  34.  Epilogue  to  Shakspeares  First  Part  of 
King  Hejiry  IV.  Spoken  hy  Mr.  J.  Y.  in  the 
Character  of  Faktaff,  1 748 .  Acted  hy  young 
Gentlemen    at    Mr.    Newcomes    School  at 


Hackn 


ey. 


H0ADI.EY. 


\PusKd  in  upon  t'he  s-tage  hy  Prince  Henry. 

A  PLAGUE  upon  all  cowards,  still  I  say — 
Old  Jack  must  bear  the  heat  of  all  the  day. 
And  be  the  master-fool  beyond  the  play — 
Amidst  hot-blooded  Hotspur's  rebel  strife. 
By  miracle  of  wit  I  sav'd  my  life; 
And  now  stand  foolishly  expos'd  again 
To  th'  hissing  bullets  of  the  critic's  brain. 

Go  to,  old  lad,  'tis  time  that  thou  wert  wiser — 
Thou  art  not  fram,'d  for  an  epilognizer. 
There'sHal,now,  or  his  nimble  shadow,  Poins, 
Straight  in  the  back,  and  lissome  in  the  loins*, 
Who  wears  his  boot  smooth  as  his  mistress'  skin. 
And  shining  as  the  glass  she  dresses  in  ; 
Can  bow  and  cringe,  fawn,  flatter,  cog,  and  lie — 
Which  honest  Jack  could  never  do — not  I. 
Hal's  heir-apparent  face  might  stand  it  buff, 
And  make   (ha!    ha!    ha!)   a  saucy  epilogue 

enough. 
But  I  am  old  and  stiff — nay,  bashful  grown, 
For  Shakspeare's  humor  is  not  now  my  own. 
I  feel  myself  a  counterfeiting  ass; 
And  if  for  sterling  wit  I  give  yoix  brass, 
Tt  is  his  royal  image  makes  it  pass. 
Fancy  now  works  ;  and  here  I  stand  and  stew 
In  mine  own  greasy  fears,  which  set  to  view 
Eleven  buckram  critics  in  each  man  of  you; 
Wights,   who    with    no  out-facings   will    be 

shamm'd, 
Nor  into  risibility  be  bamm'd,  [treason. 

Will,  tho'  she  shake  their  sides,  think  Nature 
And  see  one  danm'd — ere  laugh  without  a  rea- 
son, [speed. 
Then  how  shall   one,    not  of  the  virtuous. 
Who  merely  has  a  wicked  wit  to  plead — 
Wit  without  u^easure,  humor  wnthout  rule, 
Unfetter'd  laugh,  and  lawless  ridicule? 
Faith!  try  him  by  his  peers,  a  jury  chosen — 
The  kingdom  will,   1   think,  scarce  raise  the 

dozen. 
So — be  but  kind,  and  countenance  the  cheat, 
I'll  in,  and  say  to  Hal — ^I've  done  the  feat. 


§35.     Prologue  to  Irene,  1749.   Johnson. 

Ye  glitt'ring  train!  whom  lace  and  velvet 
bless. 
Suspend  the  soft  solicitudes  of  dress ; 
From  grov'ling  business  and  superfluous  care. 
Ye  sons  of  Avarice!   a  moment  spare: 
Vot'ries  of  Fame,  and  worshippers  of  Pow'r! 
Dismiss  the  pleasing  phantoms  for  an  hour. 
Our  daring  bard,  with  spirit  unconfin'd, 
Sprea<js  wide  the  mighty  moral  of  mankind. 
Learn  here  how  Heaven  supports  the  virtuous 

mind, 
Daring,  tho'  calm;  and  vig'rous,  tho'  resign'd. 
l.e^rrn  here  what  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast, 
In  pow'r  dependent,  in  success  deprest. 


Learn  here  that  peace  from   innocence  must 

flow; 
All  else  is  empty  sound,  and  idle  show,     poin; 
But  truths  like  these  with  pleasing  language 
Ennobled,  yet  unchangd,  if  Nature  shine: 
If  no  wild  draught  depart  from  Reason's  rules. 
Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools  ; 
Intriguing  wits!  his  artless  plot  forgive; 
And  spare  liim,  beauties!  tho'  his  lovers  live. 
Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride; 
To  force  applause  no  modern  arts  are  tried. 
Should  partial  cat-calls  all  his  hopes  confound. 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound ; 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit. 
He  rolls  not  thvmders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit; 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgement  spreads  ; 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmov'd  tho'  witlings  sneer,  and  rivals  rail; 
Studious  to  please,  yet  no.t  asham'd  to  fail. 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain. 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  trust: 
Ye  fops,  be  silent 3  and  ye  wits,  be  just. 


§  36.     Prologue  to  ComuSy  for  the  Benefit  of 

Milton  s  Grand-daughter ',   1750.     Spoken  hy 

Mr.  Garrick.  Johnson. 

Ye  patriot  crowds  who  burn  for  England's 

fame,  [name. 

Ye  nymphs  whose  bosoms  beat    at   Milton's 

Whose  gen'rous  zeal,  unbought  by  flatt'ring 

rhymes. 
Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  times; 
Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days. 
Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise; 
Let  wit,  condemn'd  the  feeble  w^ar  to  wage 
With  close  malevolence,  or  public  rage ; 
Let  study,  worn  with  virtue's  fruitless  lore; 
Behold  this  Theatre,  and  grieve  no  more,    [tell 
This  night,  distinguish'd  by  your  smiles,  snail 
That  never  Briton  can  in  vain  excel ; 
The  slighted  Arts  futurity  shall  trust. 
And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  just. 

At  length  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise ; 
And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb. 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come; 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame 
Ambitious  catches  at  his  tow' ring  name; 
He  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow 
Those  pageant  honors  which  he  scorn'd  below. 
While  crowds  aloft  the  laureat  bust  behold. 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 
Unknown,  unheeded,  long  his  offspring  lay. 
And  want  hung  threat'ningo'er  her  slow  decay. 
What  tho'  she  shine  with  no  Miltonian  fire. 
No  fav'ring  muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire. 
Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage. 
Her  yovith  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age; 
Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domestic  hfe. 
The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus  grac'd  with  humble  virtue's  native  charms. 
Her  Grandsire  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms; 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell. 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  ceil.. 

Yours 
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Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave  I 
'Tis  yours  to  crown  desert — beyond  the  grave. 


§  37.      Occasional  Prologue,  spoken  ly   Mr. 
Garrick  at  the  openi7ig  of  Dnmj-Lane  The- 
atre, September  5,  1750. 
As  heroes,  states,  and  kingdoms,  rise  and  fallj 
So  (with  the  mighty  to  compare  the  small) 
Thro'  int'rest,  whim,  or,  if  you  please,  thro'  flite. 
We  ifeel  commotions  in  our  mimic  state : 
Tiie  sock  and  buskin  fly  from  stage  to  stage ; 
A  year's  alliance  is  with  us  an  age  ! 
And  where' s  the  wonder?    all  surprise  must 

cease. 
When  we  reflect  how  int'rest,  or  caprice. 
Makes  real  kings  break  articles  of  peace. 
Strengthen'd  with  new  allies,  our  foes  prepare;^ 
*'  Cry,  Havock!  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 
To  shake  our  souls,  the  papers  of  the  day* 
Drew  forth  the  adverse  pow'r  in  dread  array; 
A  pow'r,  might  strike  the  boldest  with  dismay : 
Yet,  fearless  still,  we  take  the  field  with  spirit, 
Arm'd  xap-a-pee  in  self-suthcient  merit. 
Our  ladies  too,  with  souls  and  tongues  untam'd. 
Fire  up  like  Britons  when  the  battle's  nam'd : 
Each  female  heart  pants  for  the  glorious  strife. 
From  Hamlet's  mother  f  to  the  cobbler's  wife+. 
Some  few  there  are,  whom  paltry  passions  guide,. 
Desert  each  day,  and  fly  from  side  to  side : 
Others,  like  Swiss,  love  fighting  as  their  trade  3 
For,  beat  or  beating,  they  must  all  be  paid. 
Sacred  to  Shakspeare  was  this  spot  design'd. 
To  pierce  the  heart,  and  humanize  the  mind : 
But  if  an  empty  house,  the  actor's  curse. 
Shows  us  our  Lears  and  Hamlets  lose  their  force ; 
Unwilling  we  must  change  the  nobler  scene. 
And,  in  our  turn,  present  you  Harlequin  j 
Quit  poets,  and  set  carpenters  to  work. 
Show  gaudy  scenes,  or  mount  the  vaulting  Turk : 
For  tho  we  actors,  one  and  all,  agree 
Boldly  to  struggle  for  our— vanity. 
If  want  comes  on,  importance  must  retreat; 
Our  first  great  ruling  passion  is— to  eat. 
To  keep  t1ie  field,  all  methods  we'll  pursue; 
The  conflict  glorious !  for  we'll  fight  for  you : 
And,  should  we  fail  to  gain  the  wish'd  applause, 
At  least  we're  vanf^uish'd  in  a  noble  cause. 


When  rulers  useful  subjects  cease  to  prize, 
And  damn  for  arts  that  caus'd  themselves  to  rise ; 
When  jealousies  and  fears  possess  the  throne. 
And  kings  allow  no  merit — but  theif  own; 
Can  it  be  strange,  that  men  for  flight  prepare. 
And  strive  to  raise  a  colony  elsewhere? 
This  custom  has  prevail'd  in  ev'ry?ige, 
And  has  been  sometimes  practis'd  on  the  stage: 
For — entrc  nous- — these  managers  of  merit. 
Who  fearless  arm,  and  take  the  field  with  spirit. 
Have  curb'd  us  monarchs  with  their  haughty 

mien, 
And  Herod  §  have  out  Herocl-ed — within. 

[^Pointing  to  the  Green  Room. 
O,  they  can  torture  twenty  thousand  ways ! 
Make  bouncing  Bajazet  H  retreat  from  Bayes*!]' ! 
The  ladies  **  too,  with  every  pow'r  to  charm. 
Whose  face  and  fire  an  anchorite  might  warm. 
Have  felt  the  fury  of  a  tyrant's  arm. 
By  selfish  arts  expell'd  our  ancient  seat. 
In  search  of  candor,  and  in  search  of  meat. 
We  from  your  fa\  or  hope  for  this  retreat. 

If  Shakspeare's  passion,  or  if  Jonson's  art. 
Can  fire  the  fancy,  or  can  warm  the  heart. 
That  task  be  ours ;  but  if  you  damn  their  scenes. 
And  heroes  must  give  way  to  Harlequins, 
We  too  can  have  recourse  to  mime  and  dance; 
Nay,  there,  I  think,  we  have  the  better  chance : 
And,  shouUl  the  town  grow  weary  of  the  mute. 
Why,  we'll  produce  a  child  upon  the  flute  f  -f:. 
But,'  be  the  food  as  'twill,  'tis  you  that  treat! 
Long  they  have  feasted — permit  us  now  to  eat. 


§  39.  Epilogue  spoken  ly  Mrs.  Clive,  on  the  two 
occasional  Prologues  at  Covent-Garden  and 
Drury-Lane,  1750. 

[Enters  hastily,  as  if  speaking  to  one  ivho 
would  oppose  her. 

I'll  do't;  by  Heaven,  I  will — Pray  get  you 

gone ; 
What!  all  these  jangling?,  and  I  not  make  one? 
Was  ever  woman  ofi'er'd  so  much  wrong? 
These  creatures  here  would  have  me  hold  my 

tongue ! 
I'm  so  provok'd,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me; 
I  must  be  heard — -and  beg  you  won't  refuse  me. 
While  our  mock  heroes,  not  so  wise  as  rash. 
With  indignation  hold  the  vengeful  lash. 
And  at  each  other  throw  alternate  squibs, 
Compos'd  of  little  wit — and  some  few  fibs; 
I  Catherine  Clive  come  here  to  attack  *em  all. 
And  aim  alike  at  little  and  at  tall. 
But  first,  ere  with  the  buskin  chiefs  I  brave  it, 
A  story  is  at  hand,  and  you  shall  have  it. 


§  38.   Occasional  Prologue,  spoken  at  Covent- 
Garden  Theatre  by  Mr.  Barry  ;  1750. 

When  vice  or  folly  over-runs  a  state. 
Weak  politicians  lay  the  blame  on  fate; 

*  In  wliich  papers  was  this  paragraph:  ''  Wc  hear  that  Mr.  Quln,  Mrs.  Cihber,  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Ma<-klln,  and 
Mr.WoffinctOH,  are  engaged  at  Covent-Garden  theatre  for  the  ensuhig  season.  — On  tlu«.  v.art  of  Drury-Lane 
theatre  it  was  notified,  "That  two  celebrated  actors  from  Dublin  were  engaged  to  perform  there,  also  M,ss  Bel- 
lamy, and  a  new  actress,  Signor  Fauson,  the  comic  dancer,  and  his  wife,  and  a  gentleman  u,  sing,  who  had  not 
been  on  any  stage."         f  Mrs.  Pritchard.         I  Mrs  Clive.  §  Mr.  Qu.n.  }|  Bodi  Qum  and  Barry. 

^      ^  ^  Mr.  Garrick.  *  *  Mrs.  Gibber,  &c. 

1 1  A  child,  said  to  be  about  four  years  of  age,  had  been  introduced  on  the  stage  of  Drurj-lane  theatre,  to  play 
a  tunc  on  that  instrument. 
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Once  on  a  time  two  boys  were  throwing  dirt, 
A  gentle  youth  was  one,  and  one  was  somewhat 

pert : 
Each  to  hi's  master  with  his  tale  retreated, 
Who  gravely  heard  their  diff'rent  parts  repeated. 
How  Tom  was  rude,  and  Jack,  poor  lad !  ill- 
treated. 
Th    master  paus'd — to  be  unjust  was  loath, 
Call'd  for  a  rod,  and  fairly  whipp'd  them  hoth. 
In  the  same  master's  place,  lo!  here  1  stand. 
And  for  each  culprit  hold  the  lash  in  hand. 
First,  for  our  own — O,  'tis  a  pretty  youth! 
But  out  of  fifty  lies  Til  sift  sonie  truth  : 
'Tis  true,  he's  of  a  choleric  disposition. 
And  fiery  parts  make  up  his  composition,  (^ried ! 
How  have  I  seen  him  rave  when  things  miscar- 
Indeed  he's  grown  much  tamer  since  he  married. 
If  he  succeeds,  what  joys  his  fancy  strike  ! 
And  then  he  gets — to  which  he's  no  dislike. 
Faults  he  has  many — but  I  know  no  crimes; 
Yes,  he  has  one — tie  contradicts  sometimes  : 
And  when  he  falls  into  his  frantic  fit. 
He  blasters  so,  it  makes  ev'n  me  submit. 
So  much  for  him — the  other  youth  comes  next. 
Who  shows,  by  what  he  says,  poor  soul !  he's 

vex'd. 
He  tells  you  tales  how  cruelly  this  treats  us. 
To  make  you  think  the  little  monster  beats  us. 
Would  I  have  whin'd  in  melancholy  phrase. 
How  bouncing  Bajazet  retreats  from  iiayes? 
I,  who  am  woman,  would  have  stood  the  fray; 
At  least  not  snivell'd  thus,  and  run  away! 
Should  any  manager  lift  arm  at  me, 

I  have  a  tyrant  arm  as  well  as  he! 

In  fact,  there  has  some  little  bouncing  been. 
But  who  the  bouncer  was  inquire  within. 
Ko  matter  who — I  now  proclaim  a  peace. 
And  hope  henceforth  hostilities  will  cease: 
No  more  shall  either  rack  his  brains  to  tease  ye. 
But  let  the  contest  be — who  most  shall  please  ye. 


§40.  Prologue  to  Gil  Bias;  17M.  Spoken 
hy  Mr.  Woodivardy  in  the  Character  of  a 
Criticywith  a  Cat-call  in  his  Hand. 

Moore. 

Are  you  all  ready?  here's  your  music,  here!  * 
Author,  sneak  off;  we'll  tickle  you,  my  dear; 

The  fellow  stopp'd  me  in  a  hellish  fright-^ 

Pray,  Sir,  ?aid  he,  must  I  be  damn'd  to-night? 
Damn'd !    Surely,  friend — don't  hope  for  our 
compliance;  [fiance. 

Zounds,   Sir — a   second   play's  downright  de- 
Though  once,  poor  rogue !  we  pitied  your  con- 
dition. 
Here's  the  true  recipe — for  repetition. 
Well,  Sir,  Lays  he,  ev'n  as  you  please;  so  then 
I'll  Jitver  trouble  you  with  plays  again. 
But,  hark  ye,  poet! — won't  you  though,  says  I, 
'Pon  honor? — then  we'll  danni  you,  let  me  die. 
Shan't  we,  my  bucks?  Let's  take  him  at  his  word. 
Damn  him,  or,  hy  my  soul,  he'll  write  a  thifd. 

*  Bio  ving  hh  cat-cail. 


The  man  wants  money,  I  suppose — but,  mind 

.ye. 

Tell  him — ^you've  left  your  charity  behind  ye. 
A  pretty  plea,  his  wants,  to  our  regard ! 
As  if  wg  bloods  had  bowels  for  a  bard ! 
Besides,  what  men  of  spirit,  now-a-days, 
Come  to  give  sober  judgements  of  new  plays? 

It  argues  some  good-nature  to  be  quiet 

Good-nature! — Aye — but  then  we  lose  a  riot; 
The  scribbling  fool  may  beg  and  make  a  fuss, 
'Tis  death  to  him — What  then?— Tis  sport  to. 
us.  [jokes. 

Don't  mind  me  though — for  all  my  fun  and 
The  bard  may  find  us  bloods  good-natur'd  folks. 
No  crabbed  critics — foes  to  rising  merit — 
Write  but  with  fire,  and  we'll  applaud  with  spirit. 
Our  author  aims  at  no  dishonest  ends, 
He  knows  no  enemies  and  boasts  some  friends; 
He  takes  no  methods  down  your  throats  to  cram 
So,  if  you  like  it,  save  it;  if  not,  damn  it.     [it: 


§41.    'Prologue  to  Taste;    1752.     Spoken  in 
the  Character  of  an  Auctioneer.      Garrick. 
Before  this  court  I  Peter  Puft' appear, 
A  Briton  born,  and  bred  an  auctioneer! 
Who,  for  myself,  and  eke  a  hundred  others. 
My  useful,  honest,  learned,  bawling  brothers, 
W^ith  much  humility  and  fear  implore  ye. 
To  lay  our  present  desperate  case  before  ye. 
'Tis  said,  this  night  a  certain  wag  intends 
To  laugh  at  us,  our  calling,  and  our  friends : 
If  lords  and  ladies,  and  such  dainty  folks, 
Are  cur'd  of  auction-hunting  by  his  jokes; 
Should  this  odd  doctrine  spread  throughout  the 
*  Before  you  buy,  be  sure  to  understand;'  [land, 
O,  think  on  us,  what  various  ills  will  flow. 
When  great  ones  purchase  only  what  they  know ! 
Why  laugh  at  taste?   It, is  a  harmless  fashion. 
And  quite  subdues  each  detrimental  passion  : 
The  fair  ones'  hearts  will  ne'er  incline  to  man. 
While  thus  they  rage  for — china  and  japan. 
The  virtuoso  too,  and  connoisseur,        / 
Are  ever  decent,  delicate,  and  pure;  [hold. 

The  smallest  hair  their  looser  thoughts  might 
Just  warm  when  single,  and  when  married  cold. 
Their  blood,  at  sight  of  beauty,  gently  flows  ; 
Their  Venus  must  be  old,  and  Avant  a  nose! 
No   am'rous    passion    with    deep    knowledge 

thrives ; 
'Tis  the  complaint,  indeed,  of  all  our  wives  ! 
'Tis  said  virtti  to  such  a  heidit  is  grown. 
All  artists  are  encourag'd — -but  our  own. 
Be  not  deceiv'd ;  I  here  declare  on  oath, 
I  never  yet  sold  goods  of  foreign  growth  : 
Ne'er  sent  commissions  out  to  Greece  or  Rome : 
My  best  antiquities  are  made  at  home. 
I've  Romans,  Greeks,  Italians,  near  at  hand. 
True  Britons  all  and  living  in  the  Strand. 
I  ne'er  for  trinkets  rack  my  pericranium ; 
They  furnish  out  my  room  from  Herculaneum. 

But  hush 

Should  it  be  known  that  English  are  employ'd. 
Our  manufacture  is  at  on^c  destrov'd ; 
No  matter  what  our  countrymen  (fesene. 
They'll  thrive  as  ancients,  bvit  as  u)oderns  starve ; 
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If  we  should  fall,  to  you  it  will  be  owing; 
Farewell  to  arts — they  are  going,  going,  goin"-! 
The  fatal  hammer's  in  your  hand,  O  town ! 
Tlien  set  us  up,  and  knock  the  pod  down. 


§  42.  Prologue  to  Cato.  Acted  in  1753  ly 
the  Scholars  of  the  free  Grammar  School  at 
Derby ,  for  the  Bemft  of  the  Orphan  of  the 
late  Usher.  Written  hy  one  of  ihe  Scholars, 
aged  16. 

No  Garrick  here  majestic  treads  the  stage. 
No  Quin  your  whole  attention  to  engage; 
No  practis'd  actor  here  the  scene  employs  5 
But  a  raw  parcel  of  unskilful  boys. 
Shall  we  distigur'd  in  a  school-boy  see 
Cato's  great  soul  in  base  epitome  ? 
Can  critics  bear  such  slavery  as  this? 
Would  not  ev'n  Cato  join  the  critic's  hiss? 
What  shall  we  say  then?  what  excuses  make? 
Our  credit  and  success  lie  both  at  stake. 

As  when  some  peasant,  who,  to  treat  his  lord, 
Brings  out  his  little  stock,  and  decks  his  board 
With  what  his  ill-stor'd  cupb-oard  will  afford. 
With  awkward  bows,  and  ill-plac'd  rustic  airs. 
To  make  excuses  for  his  feast  prepares ; 
So  we,  with  tremor  mix'd  with  vast  delight. 
View  the  bright  audience  which  appears  to- 
night. 
And,  conscious  of  its  meanness,  hardly  dare 
7^o  bid  you  welcome  to  our  homely  fare. 

But  would  the  ladies  in  our  cause  appear. 
One  look  would  silence  every  critic  here. 
If  you  but  smile,  'twill  cheer  our  tim'rous  hearts. 
And  give  us  courage  to  perform  our  parts. 

To  you,  ye  fair  ones,  then,  we  make  address. 
And  beg  protection  for  this  night's  success. 
Look  gently  on  our  faults,  and,  where  we  fail. 
Let  pity  to  our  tender  youth  prevail. 
Our  cause  is  in  your  hands ;  and  Cato,  who 
Disdain'd  great  Caesar's  yoke,  submits  to  you. 


§43.     Prologue  to  The  Fairies  \   1755.     Writ- 
ten and  spoken  hy  Mr.  Garrick. 

[Enter — interrupting  the  hand  of  music. 

A  MOMENT  stop  your  tuneful  fingers,  pray. 
While  here,  as  usual,  I  my  duty  pay. 

[7'o  the  audience. 
Don't  frown,  my  friends  [/o  the  hand]-y  you 

shall  soon  melt  again  ; 
But,  if  not  there  is  felt  each  dying  strain. 
Poor  I  shall  speak,  and  you  will  scrape,  in  vain. 
To  see  me  now,  you  think  the  strangest  thing! 
For,  like  friend  Benedick,  I  cannot  sing: 
Yet,  in  this  prologue,  cry  but  you  corragio, 
I'll  speak  you  both  a  jig,  and  an  adagio. 

A  Persian  king,  as  Persian  tales  relate, 
Oft  went  disguis'd,  to  hear  the  people  prate ; 
So,  curious  1  sometimes  steal  forth,  incog. 
To  hear  what  critics  croak  of  me.  King  Log, 
Three  nights  ago,  I  heard  a  tete-a-tete. 
Which  fix'd  at  once  our  English  opera's  fate : 
One  was  a  youth  born  here,  but  flush   from 

Home ; 
The  other  born  abroad,  but  here  his  home : 
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And  first  the  English  foreigner  began. 
Who  thus  addrcss'd  [he foreign  Englishman: 
"  An  English  opera!  'tis  not  to  be  borne; 
**  1  both  my  country  and  their  nmsic  scorn. 
•*  O,   damn    their  Ally  Croakers,    and   their 

Early-horn ! 
'*  Sig)iior,  si — hat  sons — vorsrecitativo  : 
"  II  tutto  c  hestialc  e  catioo.*' 
This  said,  1  made  my  exit  full  of  terrors; 
And  now  ask  pardon  for  the  following  errors: 

Excuse  us,  first,  for  foolishly  supposing. 
Your  countrymen  could  please  you  in  composing; 
An  opera  too  !— -play'd  by  an  English  band. 
Wrote  in  a  language  which  you  understand — 
I  dare  not  say  who  wrote  it — I  could  tell  ye. 
To  soften  matters — Signor  Shakspearelli: 
This  awkward  drama  (I  confess  th*  offence) 
Is  guilty  too  of  poetry  and  sense : 
And  then  the  price  we  take,  you'll  all  abuse  it ; 
So  low,  so  unlike  op'ras — but  excuse  it ; 
We'll  mend   that  fault,  whenever  you  shall 

choose  it. 
Our  last  mischance,  and  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
Which  turns  the  whole  performance  to  a  jest. 
Our  singers  all  are  well,  and  all  will  do  their  best. 
But  why  would  this  rash  fool,  this  Englishman, 
Attempt  an  opera? — 'tis  the  strangest  plan! 

Struck  with  the  wonders  of  his  master's  art. 
Whose  sacred  dramas  shake  and  melt  the  heart. 
Whose  heaven-born  strains  the  coldest  breast 

inspire. 
Whose  chorus-thunder  sets  the  soul  on  fire! 
Inflam'd,  astonish'd,  at  those  magic  airs. 
When  Samson  groans,  and  frantic  Saul  despairs. 
The  pupil  wrote — his  work  is  now  before  ye. 
And  waits  your  stamp  of  infamy  or  glory! 
Yet,  ere  his  errors  and  his  faults  are  feiwwn. 
He  says,  those  faults,  those  errors,  are  his  own; 
If  thro'  the  clouds  appear  some  glimmering  rays. 
They're  sparks  he  caught  from  his  great  master's 
blaze ! 


§44.     Prologue  to  Virginia ;    1754.     Written 
and  spoken  hy  Mr.  Garrick. 

Prologues,  like  compliments,  are  loss  of  time, 
'Tis  penning  bows,  and  making  legs,  in  rhyme: 
'Tis  cringing  at  the  door,  with  simp'ring  grin. 
When  we  should  show  the  company  within — 
So  thinks  our  bard,  who,  stiff  in  classic  know- 
ledge, n^^- — 

Preserves  too  much  the  buckram  of  the  col- 

**  Lord,  Sir,"  said  I,  "an  audience  must  be 
*'  woo'd, 

'*  And,  lady-like,  with  flattery  pursued; 

"  They  nauseate  fellows  that  are  bluntand  rude. 

**  Authors  should  learn   to  dance  as  well  as 
write-—" 

**  Dance  at  my  time  of  lifel  Zounds,  what  a 
sight! 

"  Grown  gentlemen  ('tis  advertis'd)  do  learn  by 
night. 

**  Your  modern  prologues,  and  such  whims  as 
these, 

"  The  Greeks  ne'er  knew — turn,  turn  to  So- 
phocles." 

3  S  4  "  I  read 
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"  I  read  no  Greek,  Sir — when  I  was  at  school, 
**  Terence  had  prologues — Terence  wns  no  fool." 
**  I  lehad ;  but  why  ?"  replied  the  bard,  in  rage : 
*'  Exotics,  monsters,  had  possess  d  the  stage, 
**  But  we  have  none,  in  this  enlighten'd  age! 
*'  Your  Britons  now,  from  gallery  to  pit, 
**  Can  relish  nought  but  sterling  Attic  wit. 
**  Here,  take  my  play,  1  meant  it  for  instruction ; 
**  If  rhymes  are  wanting  for  its  introduction, 
*■  Ev'n  let  that  nonsense  be  your  own  produc- 
tion.*' 
Off  went  the  poet — It  is  now  expedient 
I  speak  as  manager,  and  your  obedient. 
I,  as  your  cat'rer,  would  provide  your  dishes, 
Dress'd  to  your  palates,  season'd  to  your  wishes. 
Say  but  you' re  tir'd  with  boil'd  and  roast  at  home, 
W  e  too  can  send  for  niceties  from  Home ; 
To  please  your  tastes  will  spare  nor  pains  nor 

money, 
Discard  sirloins,  and  get  you  maccaroni. 
Whate'er  new  gusto  for  a  time  may  reign, 
Shakspeare  and  beef  must  have  their  turn  again. 

If  novelties  can  please,  to-night  we've  two 

Tho'  English  both,  yet  spare 'em  as  they're  new. 
To  one,  at  least,  your  usual  favors  show ; 
A  female  asks  it — can  a  man  say  No? 
Should  you  indulge  our  novice*  yet  unseen. 
And  crown  her,  with  your  hands,  a  tragic  (peen  j 
Should  you,  with  smiles,  a  confidence  impart. 
To  calm  those  fears  which  speak  a  feeling  heart ; 
Assist  each  struggle  of  ingenuous  shame. 
Which  curbs  a  genius  in  its  road  to  fame ; 
With  one  wish  more  her  whole  ambition  ends — 
She  hopes  some  merit,  to  deserve  such  friends. 


So  very  chaste,  they  live  in  constant  fears. 
And  apprehension  strengthens  with  their  years. 

Ye  hucks,  who  from  the  pit  your  terrors  send. 
Yet  love  distressed  damsels  to  befriend  ; 
You  think  this  tragic  joke  too  far  was  carried. 
And  wish,  to  set  all  right,  the  maid  had  married: 
You'd  rather  see  (if  so  the  fates  had  will'd) 
Ten  wives  be  kind,  than  one  poor  virgin  kill'd. 

May  I  approach  unto  the  boxes,  pray. 
And  there  search  out  a  judgement  on  the  play  ? 
In  vain,  alasl  I  should  attempt  to  find  it;    ■ 
Fine  ladies  see  a  play,  but  never  mind  it. 
'Tis  vulgar  to  be  mov'd  by  acted  passion. 
Or  form  opinions  till  they're  fix'd  by  fashion. 

Our  author  hopes  this  fickle  goddess.  Mode, 
With  us  will  make,  at  least,  nine  days'  abode ^ 
To  present  pleasure  he  contracts  his  view, 
Antl  leaves  his  future  fame  to  time  and  you. 


§  45.     Epilogue  to  the  same -^   1754.  Garrick 
The  poet's  pen  can,  like  a  conjurers  wand. 
Or  kill  or  raise  his  heroine  at  connuand : 
And  I  shall,  spirit-like,  before  I  sink. 
Not  courteously  inquire,  but  tell  you,  what  you 

think. 
From  top  to  bottom  I  shall  make  you  stare. 
By  hitting  all  your  judgements  to  a  hair! 

And,  first,  with  you  above  I  shall  begin 

\^To  the  upper  gnliery. 
Good-natur'd  souls,  they're  ready  all  to  grin. 
Though  twelve  pence  seat  you  there,  so  near  the 

ceiling, 
The  folks  below  can't  boast  a  better  feeling. 
No  high-bred  prud'ry  in  your  region  lurks. 
You  boldly  lavigh  and  cry  as  nature  works. 

Says  John  to  Tom  (aye — there  they  sit  together, 
As  honest  Britons  as  e'er  trod  on  leather) : 
*'  'Twcen  you  and  I,  my  friend,  'tis  very  vild, 
**  That  old  Vergeenus  should  have  struck  his 

child ; 
**  I  would  have  hang'd  him  for't  had  I  been 

ruler ; 
**  And  duck'd  that  Apus  too,  by  way  of  cooler." 
Sonie  maiden-dames,  who  hold  the  middle  floor, 
[To  the  middle  gallery. 
And  fly  from  naughty  man,  at  forty-four. 
With  turn'd-up  eyes  applaud  Virginia  s  '^cape, 
^jid  vow  they'd  do  the  same  to  shun  a  rape ; 


§  46.     Prologue  to  Barharossa-y  1755.      Writ- 
ten  and  spoken  hy  Mr.  Garrick,  in  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  Country  Boy. 
Measter!  measter! 
Is  not  my  measter  here  among  you,  pray? 
Nay  speak — my  measter  wrote  this  fine  new  play. . 
The  actor-folks  are  making  such  a  clatter ! 
They  want  the  pro-log — 1  know  nought  o'  the 

matter : 
He  must  be  there  among  you — look  about — 
A  weezen  pale-fac.'d  mon — do  find  him  out. 
Pray,  mester,  come,  or  all  wall  fall  to  sheame; 
Call  Mister — hold — I  must  not  tell  his  neame. 
La !  what  a  crowd  is  here !  what  noise  and 
pother ! 
Fine  lads  and  lasses!  one  o'  top  o'  t'other. 

[Pointing  to  the  rows  of  pit  and  gallery. 
I  could  for  ever  here  with  wonder  gaze; 
I  ne'er  saw  church  so  full,  in  all  my  days ! — 
Your  servant.  Sirs — what  do  your  laugh  for,  eh? 
You  donna  take  me  sure  for  one  o'the  play  ? 
You  should  not  flout  an  honest  country  lad — 
You  think  me  fool,  and  I  think  you  half-mad: 
You're  all  as  strange  as  I,  and  stranger  too; 
And,  if  you  laugh  at  me,  I'll  laugh  at  you. 

[Laughing. 
I  donna  like  yc-ur  London  tricks,  not  I ; 
And,  since  you've  rais'd  my  blood,  I'll  tell  you 

why : 
And,  if  you  wull,  since  now  I  am  before  ye. 
For  want  of  pro-log,  I'll  relate  my  story. 

I  came  from  country  here  to  try  my  fate. 
And  get  a  place  among  the  rich  and  great: 
But  troth  I'm  sick  o'  th'jovu'ney  I  ha'  ta'en; 
I  like  it  not — would  I  were  whoame  again  I 

First,  in  the  city  I  took  up  my  station. 
And  got  a  place  with  one  o'  th'  corporation  ; 
A  round  big  mon — lie  ate  a  plaguy  deal ; 
Zooks!  he'd  have  beat  five  ploomen  at  a  meal! 
But  long  with  him  I  could  not  make  abode, 
For,  could  you  think't  ?  he  ate  a  great  sea-toad? 
It  came  from  Indies — 'twas  as  big  as  me; 
He  call'd  it  helly- patch  and  cap-a-pee 
La!    how  I  star'd!^ — I 
but  I, 


thought — who  knows 


*  Mrs.  Graham,- afterwards  Mrs.  Yates,  then  a  new  actress. 
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For  want  of  monsters,  may  be  made  a  pye  ? 
Rather  than  tarry  here  for  bribe  or  gain, 
I'JI  back  to  whoame  and  country-fare  again. 

I  left  toad-eater ;  then  I  serv'd  a  lord. 
And  there  they  promis'd — but  ne'er  kept  their 

word. 
While  'mong  the  great  this  geaming  work  the 

trade  is. 
They  mind  no  more  poor  servants — than  their 

ladies. 
A  lady  next,  who  lik'd  a  smart  young  lad, 
Hir'd  me  forthwith — but,  troth,  1  thought  her 

mad ; 
She  turn'd  the  world  top-down,  as  one  may  say, 
Shechang'd  the  day  to  neet,  the  neet  to  day  I 
I  was  so  sheiim'd  with  all  her  freakish  ways. 
She  wore  her  geare  so  short,  so  low  her  stays — 
Fine  folks  show  all  for  nothing  now-a-days ! 

Now  I'm  the  poet's  mon —  I  find  with  wits 
There's  nothing  sartain — nay,  we  eat  by  fits. 
Our  meals,  indeed,  are  slender — what  of  that? 
There  are  but  three  on's — measter,  I,  and  cat. 
Did  yovi  but  see  us  all,  as  I'm  a  sinner. 
You'd  scarcely  say  which  of  the  three  is  thinner. 

My  wages  all  depend  on  this  night's  piece; 
But  should  you  find  that  all  our  swans  are  geese, 
'Efeck,  I'll  trust  no  more  to  measter's  brain. 
But  pack  up  all,  and  whistle  whoame  again. 


§  47.  Epilogue  to  the  same;  1755.  Spohen 
hy  Mr.  Woodward,  in  the  Character  of  a 
jine  Gentleman.  Garrick. 

\_Enter — speaking  ivithout. 
PfiHAwl  damn  your  epilogue,  and  hold  your 
tongue — 
Shall  we  of  rank  be  told  what's  right  and  wrong  ? 
Had  you  ten  epilogues  you  should  not  speak  'em. 
Though  he  had  writ 'em  all  in  linguum  Grecum. 
I'll  do't,  by  all  the  gods !   (you  must  excuse  me) 
Though  author,  actors,  audience,  all  abuse  me  ! 
[To  the  audience. 
Behold  a  gentleman ! — and  that's  enough ! 
Laugh  if  you  please — I'll  take  a  pinch  of  snuff! 
I  come  to  tell  you  (let  it  not  surprise  you) 
That  I'm  a  wit — and  worthy  to  advise  you. 
How  could  you  suffer  that  same  country  booby, 
That  pro- log  speaking  savage,  that  great  looby. 
To  Uilk  his  nonsense? — give  me  leave  to  say, 
'Twas  low!  damn'd  low;  but  save  the  fellow's 

play : 
Let  the  poor  devil  eat;  allow  him  that. 
And  give  a  meal  to  measter,  mon,  and  cat-, 
"  But  why  attack  the  fashions  ?  senseless  rogue ! 
We  have  no  joys  but  what  result  from  vogue: 
The  mode   should  all  control! nay,   ev'ry 

passion. 
Sense,  appetite,  and  all,  give  way  to  fashion : 
I  hate  as  much  as  he  a  turtle-feast. 
But,  till  the  present  turtle-rage  is  ceas'd, 
I'd  ride  a  hundred  miles  to  makeuvyself  a  beast. 
I  have  no  ears;  yet  operas  I  adore! 
Always  prepar'd  to  die — to  sleep — no  more  ! 
The  ladies  too  were  carp'd  at,  and  their  dress. 
He  wants  them  all  ruff'd  up  like  good  queen 

Bess! 


They  are,  forsooth,  too  much  expos'd  and  free : 
Were  more  expos'd,  no  ill  effects  I  see. 
For,  more  or  less,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me. 
Poor  gaming  too  was  maul'd  among  the  rest. 
That  precious  cordial  to  a  high-life  breast ! 
When  thoughts  arise,  I  always  game  or  drink. 

An  English  gentleman  should  never  think 

The  reason's  plain,  which  ev'ry  soul  might  hit 

on 

What  trims  a  Frenchman,  oversets  a  Briton. 
In  us  reflection  breeds  a  sober  sadness. 
Which  alv/ays  ends  in  politics  or  madness: 
I  therefore  now  propose,  by  your  command. 
That  tragedies  no  more  shall  cloud  this  land; 
Send  o'er  your  Shakspeares  to  the  sons  of  France, 
Let  them  grow  grave — let  us  begin  to  dance  1 
Banish  your  gloomy  scenes  to  foreign  climes. 
Reserve  alone,  to  bless  these  golden  times, 
A  farce  or   two and  Woodward's    panto- 
mimes. 


§  48.  Occasional  Prologue  to  the  Mask  of  Bri- 
tannia;  1755.  JVri^tcn  and  spoken  hy  Mr. 
Garrick,  in  the  Character  of  a  Sailor,  fud- 
dled, and  talking  to  himself 

Enters,  singing,  "  How  pleasant  a  sailor's  life 

passes !" 
Well  !  if  thou  art,  my  boy,  a  little  mellow, 
A  sailor,  half-seas  o'er,  's  a  pretty  fellow. 
What  cheer,  ho  ?  Do  I  carry  too  much  sail  ? 


[To  the  pit. 
the  sale — 


No — tight  and  trim — I  scud  before  tlie  g; 

\_He  staggers  forward,  and  then  stops. 

But  softly  tho' — the  vessel  seems  to  heel 

Steady !  my  boy — she  must  not  show  her  keel. 
And  now,  thus  ballasted — what  course  to  steer? 
Shall  I  again  to  sea — and  bang  Mounseer? 
Or  stay  on  shore,  and  toy  with  Sail  and  Sue? 
Dost  love  'em,  boy?  By  this  right  hand,  I  do! 
A  well-rigg'd  girl  is  surely  most  inviting: 
There's   nothing   better,   faith — save  flip  and 
fighting. 

I  must  away — I  must 

What!  shall  we  sons  of  beef  and  freedom  stoop, 
Or  lower  our  flao;  to  sk 


cry 


and 


soup : 


What!    shall   these   Parly-voos   make  such  a 

racket. 
And  I  not  lend  a  hand  to  lace  their  jacket? 
Still  shall  Old  England  be  your  Frenchman's 

butt? —  , 

Whene'er  he  shuffles  we  should  always  cut. 
I'll  to  'em,  faith — Avast — before  I  go — 
Have  I  not  promis'd  Sail  to  see  the  show? 

[^Pulls  out  a  play-hill. 
From  this  same  paper  we  shall  understand 
What  work's  to-night— I   read  your  printed 

hand. 
First  let's  refresh  a  bit — for,  faith,  I  need  it — 
I'll  take  one  sugar-plum — \_takcs  some  tohacco~\ 
and  then  I'll  read  it. 

\^He  reads  the  play-hill  of  Zara, 
which  was  acted  that  evening. 
"  At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane— 
**  Will    be    presen-ta-ted  a  tragedy    called 
Sarah-^'^ 
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rm  i3,?ad  'tis  Sarah — then  our  Sail  may  see 
Her  namesake's  tragedy :  and  as  for  me, 
I'll  s:>-f^p  r    sound  as  if  I  were  at  sea. 

**  <     which  will  be  added — a  new  mask — " 
Zounc     -v'rv.nask?  We  sailors  hate  grimaces: 
Above"    I  >i  ai: ;  we  scorn  to  hide  our  faces. 
But  w    i:  ;s  iierc,  so  very  large  and  plain? 
**  Bri-t  I  >nia.*'  f- —  O,    Britannia  1 good 

again 

Huzza,  ^oys!  By  the  Royal  George,  I  swear, 
Tom  Coxen,  and  the  crew,  shall  straight  be 

there. 
All  free-born  souls  must  take  Bri-tan-nia's  part, 
And  give  her  three  round  cheers,  with  hand 

and  heart!  \ Going  ojff,  he  stops. 

I  wish  you  landmen,  though,  would  leave  your 

tricks. 
Your  factions,  parties,  and  damn'd  politics  : 
And  like  us  honest  tars,  drink,  fight,  and  sing; 
True  to  yourselves,   your  country,   and  your 

king! 


§  49.  Prologue  to  Comus.  Perjormedjor  the 
Benejitofthe  General  Hospital  at  Bath  y  1756j 
afid  spoken  hj  Miss  Morrison,  in  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  Lady  of  Fashion.  Hoadley. 

\_She enters  with  a  numher  of  tickets  in  herhand.'\ 

Well,  I've  been  beating  up  for  volunteers. 
But  find  that  charity  has  got  no  ears. 
I  first  attack'd  a  colonel  of  the  guards — 
Sir,  charity — consider  its  rewards; 
W^ith  heaUng  hand  the  saddest  sores  it  skins. 
And  covers — ()!  a  multitude  of  sins. 
He    swore    the   world   was   welcome    to   his 

thoughts : 
'Twas  damn'd  hypocrisy  to  hide  one's  faults ; 
And  with  that  sin  his  conscience  ne'er  was 

twitted, 
ITie  only  one  he  never  had  committed. 

Kext  to  my  knight  I  plead.     He  shook  his 
head, 
Complain'd  the  stocks  were  low,  and  trade  was 

dead. 
In  these  Bath  charities  a  tax  he'd  found 
More  heavy  than  four  shillings  in  the  pound. 
W'hat  with  the  j^lay-house,  hospital,  and  abbey, 
A  man  was   strippd — unless   he'd  look   quite 

shabby. 
Then  such  a  train,  and  such  expense ;  to  wit. 
My  lady,  all  the  brats,  and  cousin  Kit— - 
He'd  steal  himself,  perhaps,  into  the  pit. 

Old  Lady  Slipslop,  at  her  morning  cards. 
Vows  that  all  works  of  genus  she  regards. 
Raffles  for  Chinese  gods,  card  houses,  shells. 
Nor  grudges  to  the  music,  or  the  bells. 
But  has  a  strange  antiquity  to  nasty  ospitals. 

I  hope  your  lordship — then  my  lord  replies — 
No  doubt,  the  governors  are — very  wise; 
But,  for  the  play,  he  wonder  d  at  their  choice. 
In  Milton's  days  such  stuff  might  be  the  taste. 
But,  faith!  he  thought  it  was  damn'd  dull  and 

chaste : 
Then  swear^;  he  to  the  charity  is  hearty, 
But  can't  iii  honor  break  his  evening  party. 


When  to  the  gouty  alderman  I  sued. 
The  nasty  fellow  Cgad)  was  downright  rude. 
Is  begging  grown  the  fashion,  with  a  pox  ? 
The  mayor  should  set  such  housewifcs  in  the 
stocks. 

Give  you  a  guinea !  Z ds !  replied  the  beast, 

'Twould  buy  a  ticket  for  a  turtle-feast. 

Think  what  a  guinea  a-head  might  set  before 

Surnmllet — turbot — and  a  grand  John  Dorj'. 
I'll  never  give  a  groat,  as  I'm  a  sinner. 
Unless  they  gather  't  in  a  dish — at  dinner. 
I  trust,  by  art  and  more  polite  address. 
Your  fairer  advocates  met  more  success; 
And  not  a  man  compassion's  cause  withstood. 
When  beauty  pleaded  for  such  genWal  good. 


§  50.     Prologue  to  the  Winter  s  Tale,  and  Ca- 
therine and  Petruchio;   1756.     Written  and 
spoken  ly  Mr.  Garrick. 
To  various  things  the  stage  has  been  compar'd. 
As  apt  ideas  strike  each  humorous  bard: 
This  night,  for  want  of  better  simile. 
Let  this  our  theatre  a  tavern  be : 
The  poets  vintners,  and  the  waiters  wa. 
So,  as  the  cant  and  custom  of  the  trade  is. 
You're  welcome,   gemmen;   kindly  welcome, 

ladies. 
To  draw  in  customers,  our  bills  are  spread ; 
You  cannot  miss  the   sign,  'tis  Snakspeare's 

Head. 
From  this  same  head,  this  fountain-head  divine. 
For  different  palates  spring-s  a  different  wine; 
In  which  no  tricks,  to  strengthen  or  to  thin'em — 
Neat  as  imported — no  French  brandy  in  'em. 
Hence  for  the  choicest  spirits  flows  Champagne, 
Whose  sparkling  atoms   shoot  through  every 

vem. 
Then  mount  in  magic  vapors  to  th*  enraptur'd 

brain ! 
Hence  flow  for  martial  minds  potations  strong. 
And  sweet  love-potions  for  the  fair  and  young. 
For  you,  my  hearts  of  oak,  for  your  regale, 

\_To  the  upper  gallery. 
There's   good  old  English   stingo,    mdd   and 

stale : 
For  high,  luxurious  souls,  with  luscious  smack. 
There's  Sir  John  Falstaff  in  a  butt  of  sack  ; 
x\nd,  if  the  stronger  liquors  more  invite  ye, 
Bardolph  is  gin,  and  Pistol  aqua-vitaj. 
But  should  you  call  for  Falstaff,  where  to  find 

him. 
He's  gone — nor  left  one  cup  of  sack  behind  him. 
Sunk  in  his  elbow-chair,  no  more  he'll  roam, 
No  more,  with  merry  wags,  to  Eastcheap  come  ; 
He's  gone — to  jest  and  laugh,  and  give  his  sack, 

at  home. 
As  for  the  learned  critics,  grave  and  deep, 
Who  catch  at  words,  and,  catching,  fall  asleep  ; 
Who,  in  the  storms  of  passion,  hum  and  haw — 

For  such  our  master  will  no  liquor  draw 

So  blindly  thoughtful,  and  so  darkly  read. 
They  take  Tom  Durfey's  for  the  Shakspeare's 

Head. 
A  vintner  once  acquir'd  both  praise  and  gain. 
And  sold  n)uch  perry  for  the  best  Champagne. 
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Some  rakes  this  precious  stuff  did  so  allure. 
They  drank  whole  nights — what's  that  when 

wine  is  pure  ? 
^^  Come,  fill  a  bumper.  Jack." — **  I  will,  my 

Lord." 
['  Here's  cream! — damn'd  fine! — immense! — 

upon  my  word  ! 
**  Sir  William,  what  say  you?" — **  The  best, 

believe  me." 
"  In  this — eh,  Jack! — the  devil  can't  deceive 

me." 
Thus  the  wise  critic,  too,  mistakes  his  wine; 
Cries  out,  with  lifted  hands — 'Tis  great!  divine ! 
Then  j'^^s  his  neighbour,  as  the  wonders  strike 

hmi; 
This    Shakspeare  !     Shakspeare ! — ^O,     there's 

nothing  like  him ! 
In  this  night's  various  and  enchanted  cup 
Some  little  perry's  mix'd,  for  filling  up. 
The  five  long  acts,  from  which  our  three  are 

taken, 
Stretch'd  out  to  sixteen  years*,  lay  by,  forsaken : 
Lest  then  this  precious  liquor  run  to  waste, 
'Tis  now  confin'd  and  bottled  for  your  taste. 
'Tis  my  chief  wish,  my  joy,  my  only  plan, 
To  lose  no  drop  of  that  immortal  man ! 


§51.  Prologue  to  the  Apprentice;  1756.  Spo- 
ken hy  Mr.  Murphy,  Author  of  the  Pieces 
dressed  in  black.  Garrick. 

Behold  a  wonder  for  theatric  story! 
The  culprit  of  this  night  appears  before  ye : 
Before  his  judges  dares  these  boards  to  tread, 
*'  With  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head!" 
Prologues  precede  the  piece,  in  mournful  verse. 
As  undertakers  walk  before  the  hearse  j 
W^hose  doleful  march  may  strike  the  harden'd 

mind. 
And  wake  its  feelings  for  the  dead  behind. 
Trick'd  out  in  black,  thus  actors  try  their  art. 
To  melt  that  rock  of  rocks,  the  critic's  heart. 
No  acted  fears  my  vanity  betray  I 
I  am,  indeed — what  others  only  play. 
Thus  far  myself.    The  farce  comes  next  In  view ; 
Though  many  are  its  faults,  at  least  'tis  new. 
No  smuggled,  pilfer'd  scenes  from  France  we 

sVjow  ; 
'Tis  English — English,  Sirs,  from  top  to  toe. 
Though  coarse  my  colors,  and  my  hand  unskill'd. 
From  real  life  my  little  cloth  is  fill'd. 
My  hero  is  a  youth,  by  fate  deslgn'd 
For  culling   simples — but  whose  stage-struck 

mind 
Nor  fate  could  rule,  nor  his  indentures  bind. 
A  place  there  is,  where  such  young  Quixotes  meet  j 
'Tis  call'd  the  spouting-club — a  glorious  treat! 
Where  prenticed  kings  alarm  the  gaping  street. 
There  Brutus  starts  and  stares  by  midnight  taper. 
Who  all  the  day  enacts — ^a  wooUen-drajjcr. 
Here  Ilanilet's  ghost  stalks  forth  with  doubled 

fi«t: 
Cries  out,  with  hollow  voice,  **  List,  list,  O  list !" 
And  frightens  Denmark's  prince — a  young  to- 
bacconist. 


The  spirit  too,  clear'd  from  his  deadly  white. 
Rises — a  haberdasher  to  the  sight ! 
Nor  young  attorneys  have  this  rage  withstood. 
But  change  their  pens  for  truncheons,  ink  for 

blood ; 
And  (strange  reverse !) — die  for  their  country's- 

good. 
Through  all  the  town  this  folly  ycn.i  may  trace; 
Myself  am  witness — 'tis  a  common  case. 
I've  further  proofs,  could  ye  but  think  I  wrong 

ye— 
Look  round — you'll  find  sora?  spouting  youtiis 

among  ye. 
To  check  these  heroes,  and  their  laurels  crop. 
To  bring  them  back  to  reason — and  their  shop; 
To  raise  a  harmless  laugh,  was  all  my  aim; 
And,  if  I  shun  contempt — I  seek  not'fame. 
Indulge  this  firstling,  let  me  but  begin. 
Nor  nip  me — in  the  buddings  of  my  sin : 
Somes  hopes  I  cherish,  in  your  smiles  I  read  'em ; 
Whate'er  my  faults,  your  candor  can  exceed  *em. 


§52.  Epilogue  to  the  same -J  I756.     Spoken  ly 
Mrs.  Clive.  Smart. 

[^Enters^  reading  the  play -hilL 
A  VERY  pretty  bill — as  I'm  alive ! 
The  part  of— Nobody — by  Mrs.  Clive! 
A  paltry,  scribbling  fool — to  leave  me  out! 
He'll  say,  perhaps — he  thought  I  could  not  spout. 
Malice  apd  envy  to  the  last  degree ! 
And  why  ? — I  wrote  a  farce  as  well  as  he. 
And  fairly  ventur'd  it,  without  the  aid 
Of  prologue  Uress'd    in   black,    and    face    in 
masquerade ; 

0  pit,  have  pity — see  how  I'm  dismay 'd ! 
Poor  soul!  this  canting  stuff  will  never  do. 
Unless,  like  Bayes,  he  brings  his  hangman  too. 
But  granting  that,  from  these  same  obsequies. 
Some  pickings  to  our  bard  in  black  arise ; 
Should  your  applause  to  joy  convert  his  fear. 
As  Pallas  turns  to  feast  Lardella's  bier; 

Yet  'twould  have  been  a  better  scheme,  by  half, 
T'  have  thrown  his  weeds  aside,  and  learnt  w  ith 
me  to  laugh. 

1  could  have  shown  him,  had  he  been  inclined, 
A  spouting  junto  of  the  female  kind. 

There  dwells  a  milliner  in  yonder  row, 
Well-dress'd,   fuU-voic'd,  and  nobly   built  fc>r 

show. 
Who,  when  in  rage  she  scolds  at  Sue  and  Sarah, 
Damn'd,  damn'd  dissembler!  thinks  she's  moie 

than  Zara. 
She  has  a  daughter  too  that  deals  in  lace. 
And  sings — O  ponder  well — and  Chevy-chase, 
And  fain  would  fill  the  fair  Ophelia's  place; 
And  in  her  cock'd-up  hat,  and  gown  of  camlet. 
Presumes  on  something touching  the  lord 

Hamlet. 
A  cousin  too  she  has,  with  squinting  eyes, 
With   waddling  gait,   and  voice  like'  Londoa 

cries, 
Who,  for  the  stage  too  short  by  half  a  story. 
Acts  Lady  Townly — thus — in  all  her  glory; 


*  The  action  of  (he  Winter's  Tale,  as  writtcft  by  ShaV-peaiT,  cc^mprelieiuU  sixler n  ycais. 
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And,  while  she's  traversing  her  scanty  room. 
Cries — '*  Lord,  my  lord,  what  can  1  do  at  home?" 
In  short,  there's  girls  enough  for  all  the  fellows. 
The  ranting,  whining,  starting,  and  the  jealous. 
The  Hotspurs,  Romeos,  Hamlets,  and  Othellos. 
O  !  little  do  these  silly  people  know 
What  dreadful  trials  actors  undergo. 
Myself,  who  most  in  harmony  delight. 
Am  scolding  here  from  morning  until  night. 
Then  take  advice  hy  me,  ye  giddy  things. 
Ye  royal  milliners,  ye  apron'd  kings! 
Young  men,  beware  and  shun  our^lippery  ways. 
Study  arithmetic,  and  burn  your  plays; 
And  you,  ye  girls,  let  not  our  tinsel  train 
Eiichant  ^our  eyes,  and  turn  your  madd'ning 

brain : 
Be  timely  wise ;  for,  O !  be  sure  of  this : — 
A  shop,  with  virtue,  is  the  height  of  bliss. 


§53.  Epilogue  to  the  Reprisal ;  175 7.    Spoken 
hy  Miss  Macklin. 

Aye — now  I  can  with  pleasure  look  around. 
Safe  as  I  am,  thank  Heaven,  on  English  ground. 
In  a  dark  dungeon  to  be  stow'd  away, 
'Midst  roaring,  thund'ring,  danger,  and  dismay ; 
Expos'd  to  fire  and  water,  sword  and  bullet — 
Might  damp  the  heart  of  any  virgin  pullet. 
I  dread  to  think  what  might  have  come  to  pass, 
Had  not  the  British  lion  quell'd  the  Gallic  ass. 
By  Champignon  a  wretched  victim  led 
To  cloister'd  cell,  or  more  detested  bed. 
My  days  in  pray'r  and  fasting  I  had  spent; 
As  nun,  or  wife,  alike  a  penitent. 
His  gallantry,  so  confident  and  eager. 
Had  prov'damess  of  delicate  soup-meagre. 
To  bootless  longings  I  had  fell  a  martyr ; 
But,  Heaven  be  prais'd,  the  Frenchman  caught 

a  Tartar. 
Yet  soft — our  autVior's  fate  you  must  decree; 
Shall  he  come  safe  to  port,  or  sink  at  sea? 
Your  sentence,  sweet  or  bitter,  soft  or  sore. 
Floats  his  frail  bark,  or  runs  it  bump  ashore — 
Yc  wits  above,  restrain  ycaar  awful  thunder; 
In  his  first  cruize  'twere  pity  he  should  founder. 

[7  o  the  gallery. 
Safe  from  your  shot,  he  fears  no  other  foe. 
No  gulf  but  that  which  horrid  yawns  below. 

[n  the  Pit. 
The  bravest  chiefi,  ev'n  Hannibal  and  Cato, 
Have  here  been. tam'd  with — pippin  and  potatoe. 
Our  bard  embarks  in  a  more  Ciiristian  cause. 
He  claims  not  mercy,  but  he  claims  applause. 
His  pen  against  the  hostile  P'rench  is  drawn. 
Who  damns  him  is  no  iVntigallican. 
Indulg'd  with  fav'ring  gales  and  smiling  skies. 
Hereafter  he  may  board  a  richer  prize. 
But  if  this  welkin  angr^^  clouds  deform, 

[^Looking  round  the  house. 
And  hollow   groans    portend   th'  approaching 

storm ;  [7o  the  gallery. 

Should  the  descending  show'rs  of  hail  redouble. 
And  these  rough  billows  hiss,  and  boil,   aud 

bubble,  ITo  the  pit. 

He'll  launch  no  more  on  such  fell  seas  of  trouble. 


§54.  Prologue  to  the  Author ',  I757.     Foote. 

Severe  their  task,  who,  in  this  critic  age. 
With  fresh  materials  furnish  out  the  stage! 
Not  that  our  fathers  drain'd  the  comic  store; 
Fresh  characters  spring  up  as  heretofore. 
Nature  with  novelty  does  still  abound ; 
On  ev'ry  side  fresh 'follies  may  be  found. 
But  then  the  taste  of  every  guest  to  hit. 
To  please  at  once  the  gallery,  box,  and  pit. 
Requires,  at  least,  no  common  share  of  wit. 
Those  who  adorn  the  orb  of  higher  life. 
Demand  the  lively  sake  or  modish  wife ; 
Whilst  they  who  in  a  lower  circle  move. 
Yawn  at  their  wit,  and  slumber  at  their  love. 
If  light  low  mirth  employs  the  comic  scene. 
Such  mirth  as  drives  from  vulgar  minds  the 

spleen. 
The  polish'd  critic  damns  the  wretched  stiiflf. 
And  cries — '''Twill  please  the  gall'iies   well 

enough." 
Such  jarring  judgements  who  can  reconcile? 
Since   fops  will  frown,  where  humble  traders 

smile. 
To  dash  the  poet's  ineffectual  claim. 
And  quench  his  thirst  for  universal  fame. 
The  Grecian  fabulist  in  moral  lay 
Has  thus  address'd  the  writers  of  his  day : 
Once  on  a  time,  a  son  and  sire,  we're  told. 
The  stripling  tender,  and  the  father  old, 
Purchas'd  a  jack-ass  at  a  country  fair. 
To  ease  their  limbs,  and  hawk  about  their  ware ; 
But  as  the  sluggish  animal  was  weak. 
They  fear'd,  if  both  should  mount,   his  back 

would  break : 
Up  gets  the  boy,  the  father  leads  the  ass. 
And  through  the  gazing  crowd  attempts  to  pass; 
Forth  froui  the  throng  the  greybeards  hobble  out. 
And  hail  the  cavalcade  with  feeble  shout. 
*'  This  the  respect  to  rev'rend  age  you  show> 
And  .this  the  duty  you  to  parents  owe? 
He  beats  the  hoof,  and  you  are  set  astride : 
Sirrah!  get  down,  and  let  your  father  ride." 
As  Grecian  lads  are  seldom  void  of  grace. 
The  decent  duteous  youth  resign'd  his  place. 
Then  a  fresh  murmur  through  the  rabble  ran. 
Boys,  girls,  wives,  widows,  all  attack  the  man. 
"■  Sure  never  was  brute  beast  so  void  of  nature! 
Have  you  no  pity  for  the  pretty  creature? 
To  your  own  baby  ?an  you  be  unkind? 
Here— Suke,  Bill,  Betty— put  the  child  behind." 
Old  Dapple  next  the  clown's  compassion  claim'd ; 
"  'Tis  wonderment  them  boobies  oen't  asham'd! 
Two  at  a  time  upon  the  poor  dumb  beast! 
They  might  as  well  have  carried  him,  at  least." 
The  pair,  still  pliant  to  the  partial  voice. 
Dismount,  and  bear  the  ass — Then  what  a  noise ! 
Huzzas,  loud  laughs,  low  gibe,  and  bitter  joke. 
From  the  yet  silent  sire,  these  words  provoke : 
**  Proceed,  my  boy,  nor  heed  their  farther  call ; 
Vain  his  attempts,  who  strives  to  please  them  all." 


§  o5.  Prologue  to  the  Trip  to  Paris.     Spoken 
hy  Mr.  Shuter,  at  one  of  his  Benefts. 

Foote. 
In  former  times  there  liv'd  one  Aristotle, 
Who,  as  the  song  says,  lov'd,  like  me,  his  bottle. 

To 
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To  Alexander  Magnus  he  was  tutor — 

(A' n't  you  surpris'd  to  hear  the  learned  Shut6r?) 

But  let  that  rest — a  new  tale  I'll  advance, 

A  tale? — no;  truth,  mun — I'm  just  come  from 

France. 
From  Paris  I  came ;  why  I  went  there,  no  matter ; 
I'm  glad  that  once  more  I'm  on  this  side  the  water. 
'Twas  to  win  a  large  wager  that  hurried  me  over; 
But  I  wish'd  to  be  off  when  I  came  down  to  Dover ; 
To  swallow  sea-water  the  doctors  will  tell  ye, 
But  the  sight  of  such  water  at  once  fill'd  my  belly; 
They  who  choose  i  t  forphysic  may  d  ri  nk  of  the  sea. 
But  only  to  think  on't  is  physic  for  me. 

When  I  first  went  on  board.  Lord !  I  heard 

such  a  racket. 
Such  babbling   and   squabbling,  fore  and  aft, 

through  the  packet ; 
The  passengers  bawling,  the  sailors  yoho-ing. 
The  ship  along  dashing,  the  winds  aloft  blowing ; 
Some  sick,  and  some  swearing,  some  singing, 

some  shrieking, 
Sails  hoisting,   blocks  rattling,   the  yards  and 

booms  creaking ; 
Stop  the  ship! — but  the  tars,   never  minding 

our  cases. 
Took  their  chaws,  hitch'd  their  trowsers,  and 

grinn'd  in  our  faces. 
We  made  Calais  soon,  and  were  soon  set  on  shore. 
And  I  trod  on  French  ground,  where  I  ne'er  trod 

before. 
The  scene  was  quite  chang'd;  'twas  no  more, 

Yo,  yo-ho. 
With  Damme  Jack,  yes,  boy — or  Damme  Tom, 

no!  ' 
'Twas  quite  t'other  thing,  mun,  'twas  all  com- 
plaisance ; 
With  cringes  and  scrapes  we  were  welcom'd  to 

France : 
Ah,  Monseer  Angloy — they  cried — he  on  vcn  nu, 
Tres  umhle  servant,  Sir,  we  glad  to  sec  yoit. 
I  ne'er  met  such  figures  before  in  my  rambles. 
They  flock'd  round  my  carcase  like  flies  in  the 

shambles : 
To  be  crowded  amongst  them  at  first  I  was  loth. 
For  fear  they  should  seize  me,  and  souse  me  for 

broth. 
At  last  though,  they  call'd  me  my  Lor  Angleterre, 
(Lord,  had  you  then  seen  but  my  strut  and  my 

stare ! ) 
Wee,  wee,  I  cried,  wee  then — and  put  on  a  sword ; 
So  at  once  Neddy  Shuter  turn'd  into  a  lord. 
I  expected  at  France  all  the  world  and  his  wife. 
But  I  never  was  balk'd  so  before  in  my  life: 
I  should  see  wonders  there,  I  was  told  by  Monseer ; 
So  I  did,  I  saw  things  that  were  wonderful  queer ; 
Queer  streets  and  queer  houses,  with  people 

much  queerer. 
Each  one  was  a  talker,  but  no  one  a  hearer. 

I  soon  had  enough  of  their  pa/lovousee; 
It's  a  fine  phrase  to  some  folks,  but  nonsense 

to  me. 
All  folks  there  are  dress'd  in  a  toyshop-like 

show, 
A  hodge-podging  habit  'twixt  fiddler  and  beau. 
Such  hats,  and  such  heads  too,  such  coats  and 

such  skirts — 
They  sold  mc  some  ruffles—but  I  found  the  shirts. 


Then,  as  to  their  dinners,  their  soups,  and 

their  stewings. 
One  ounce  of  meat  serves  for  ten  gallons  of 

brewings ; 
For  a  slice  of  roast  beef  how  my  mind  was  agog ! 
But  for  beef  they  produced  me  a  fricaseed  frog: 
Out  of  window  1  toss'd  it,  it  wa'n't  fit  to  eat. 
Then  down  stairs  I  j  ump'd,  and  ran  into  the  street. 
'Twas  not  their  palaver  cdvild  make  me  determine 
lb  stay  where  I  found  it  was  taste  to  eat  vermin : 
Frogs  in  France  may  be  fine,  and  their  Grand 

Monarque  clever; 
I'm  for  beef,  and  King  George,  and  old  England 

for  ever ! 


§06.  Epilogue  to  the  Minor ;  176O. 

Near  the  mad  mansions  of  Moorfields  I'll 
bawl ; 
Friends,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  all. 
Shut  up  your  shops,  and  listen  to  my  call. 
With  labor,  toil,  all  second  means,  dispense. 
And  live  a  rent-charge  upon  Providence. 
Prick  up  your  ears ;  a  story  now  I'll  tell. 
Which  once  a  widow  and  her  child  befell, 
I  knew  the  mother  and  her  daughter  well : 
Poor,  it  is  true,  they  were,  but  never  wanted. 
For  whatsoe'er  they  ask'd  was  always  granted. 
One  fatal  day  the  matron's  truth  was  tried. 
She  wanted  meat  and  drink,  and  faintly  cried. 

Child.  Mother,  you  cry ! — 

Mother.  O  child  !  I've  got  no  bread. 

Child.  What  matters  that?  Why,  Providence 
an' t  dead! 
With  reason  good  the  child  this  truth  might  say; 
For  there  cajne  in  at  noon,  that  very  day, 
Bread,  greens,  potatoes,  and  a  leg  of  mutton, 
A  better  sure  a  table  ne'er  was  put  on. 
Ay,  that  might  be,  ye  cry,  with  those  poor  souls : 
But  we  ne'er  had  a  rasher  for  the  coals. 
And  d'ye  deserve  it  ?     How  d'ye  spend  your  days  ? 
Iji  pastimes,  prodigality,  and  plays! 
Let's  go  see  toote;  O,  Foote's  a  precious  limb! 


Old  Nick  will 


a  foot-ball  make  of  hi 


For  foremost  rows  in  side-boxes  you  shove : 
Think  you  to  meet  with  side-boxes  above. 
Where  giggling  girls  and  powdcr'd  fops  may  sit? 
No,  you  will  all  be  cramm'd  into  the  pit. 
And  crowd  the  house  for  Satan's  benefit. — 
O :  what,  you  snivel? — Well,  do  so  no  more — 
Drop,  to  atone,  your  money  at  the  door. 
And — if  I  please — I'll  give  it  to  the  poor. 


§  57.  Prologue  to  Polly  Honey  combe;  I76O. 

Garrick. 

Hither,  in  days  of  yore,  from  Spainor  France, 
Came  a  dread  sorceress,  her  name  Romance  : 
O'er  Britain's  isle  her  wayward  spells  she  cast. 
And  Common  Sense  in  magic  chain  bound  fast. 
In  mad  sublime  did  each  fond  lover  woo. 
And  in  heroics  ran  each  billet-doux : 
High  deeds  of  chivalry  their  sole  delight. 
Each  fair  a  maid  distress'd,  each  swain  a  knight. 
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Then  might  Statira  Oroondates  see 
At  tilts  and  tournaments,  arm'd  cap-a-pee. 
She  too,  on  milk-white  palfrey,  lance  in  hand, 
A  dwarf  to  guard  her,  pranc'd  ahout  the  land. 

This  fiend  to  quell,  his  sword  Cervantes  drew, 
A  trusty  Spanish  blade,  Toledo  true : 
Her  talismans  and  magic  wand  he  broke ; 
Knights,  genii,  castles,  vanish'd  into  smoke. 

BiiU  now,  the  dear  delight  of  later  years. 
The  younger  sister  of  Romance  appears : 
Less  solemn  is  her  air,  her  drift  the  same, 
Andl  Novel  her  enchanting,  charming  name. 
RoLnance  might  strike  our    grave   forefathers' 

pomp. 
But  Novel  for  our  buck  and  lively  romp! 
Casirandra's  folios  now  no  longer  read. 
See  tivo  neat  pocket-volumes  in  their  stead ! 
And  then,  so  sentimental  is  the  style. 
So  chaise,  yet  so  bewitching  all  the  while! 
Plot  and  elopement,  passion,  rape,  and  rapture. 
The  total  sum  of  ev'ry  dear — dear — chapter. 

'Tis  not  alone  the  small-talk  and  the  smart, 
'Tis  Ntovel  most  beguiles  the  female  heart. 
Miss  rteads — she  melts — she  sighs — love  steals 

lapon  her — 
And  th.en — alas,  poor  girl! — good  night,  poor 
lEonor! 
*  Thu  8  of  our  Polly  having  lightly  spoke. 
Now  for  our  author — but  without  a  joke. 
Though  wits  and  journals,  who  ne'er  fibb'd  be- 

fo  re. 
Have  laid  this  bantling  at  a  certain  door. 
Where,  l}nng  store  of  faults,  they'd  fain  heap 

mo  »re, 
I  now  decl'iire  it,  as  a  serious  truth, 
'Tis  the  fir  st  folly  of  a  simple  youth, 
Causht  an<  \  deluded  by  our  harlot  plays- 
Then  crush  I  not  in  the  shell  this  infant  Bayes! 
Exert  your  favor  to  a  young  beginner ; 
Nor  use  th<.  j  stripling  like  a  batter'd  sinner*.' 


§  5fi.  Prologue  to  All  in  the  Wrong;  I76I. 
Wr'Ui":en  and  spoken  hy  Mr.  Foote, 

To-NiGH.T,  be  it  known  to  box,  gall'ries, 
and  pit. 

Will  be  opt-ai  the  original  warehouse  of  wit; 

The  new  d  nanufacture,  Foote  and  Co.  under- 
taker "S, 

Play,  opera,  pantomime,  farce — by  the  makers. 

We  scorn,  li  ie  our  brethren,  our  fortunes  to  owe 

To  Shakspe  are  and  Southerne,  to  Otway  and 
Row  e: 

Though  our-  judgement  may  err,  yet  our  justice 
is  shf  )wn. 

For  we  prom  ise  to  mangle  no  works  but  our  own ; 

And  moreov(  jr,  on  this  you  may  firmly  rely. 

If  we  can  1 11  jake  you  laugh,  that  we  wont  make 
you  c  ry ; 

For  our  monarch,  who  knew  we  were  mirth- 
loving  80uls, 

Has  lock'd  u^p  his  lightning,  his  daggers,  and 
bowls ; 


Resolv'd  that  in  buskins  no  hero  should  stalk, 
Pie  has  shut  us  quite  out  of  the  tragedy-walk. 
No  blood,  no  blank  verse — in  short  we're  undone, 
Unless  you're  contented  with  frolic  and  fun. 
If,  tir'd  of  her  round  in  the  Ranclagh  mill. 
There  should  be  one  female  inclin'd  to  sit  still; 
If,  blind  to  the  beauties,  or  sick  of  the  squall, 
A  party  shouldn't  choose  to  catch  cold  at  Vaux- 

hall; 
If  at  Sadler's  sweet  Wells  the  wine  should  be 

thick, 
The  cheesecakes  be  sour,  or  Miss  Wilkinson  sick. 
If  the  fume  of  the  pipe  should  prove  pow'rful 

in  June, 
Or  the  tumblers  be  lame,  or  the  bells  out  of  tune ; 
We  hopeyou  willcall  atour  warehouse  in  Drurj- : 
We've  a  curious  assortment  of  goods,  I  assure  ye. 
Domestic  and  foreign,  indeed  all  kind  of  wares, 
English  cloth,  Irish  linens,  and  French  pet-en- 

tairs. 
If,  for  want  of  good  custom,  or  losses  in  trade. 
The  poetical  partners  should  bankrupts  be  made; 
If,  from  dealings  too  large,  we  plunge  deeply  in 

debt. 
And  a  whereas  comes  out  in  the  Muses'  Gazette, 
We'll  on  you,  our  assigns,  for  certificates  call; 
Though  insolvents,  we're  honest,  and  give  up 

our  all . 


§59.  Epilogue  to  the  Liar,  1761 ',  between  Miss 
Grantham  and  Old  Wilding. 

M.  Gr.  Hold,  Sir! 
Our  plot  concluded,  and  strict  justice  done. 
Let  me  be  heard  as  counsel  for  your  son. 
Acquit  I  can't,  I  mean  to  mitigate; 
Proscribe  all  lying,  what  would  be  the  fate 
Of  this  and  every  other  earthly  stale? 
Consider,  Sir,  if  once  you  cry  it  down. 
You'll  shut  up  every  coffee-house  in  town  ; 
The  tribe  of  ])oliticians  will  want  food. 
Even  now  half-famish'd — for  the  public  good; 
All  Grub-street  murderers  of  men  and  sense. 
And  every  office  of  intelligence. 
All  would  be  bankrupts,  the  whole  lying  race. 
And  no  Gazette  to  publish  their  disgrace. 

O.  JVild.  Too  mild   a   sentence!   Must  the 
good  and  great 
Patriots  be  wrong'd,  that  booksellers  may  eat? 

M.  Gr.  Your  patience.  Sir;  yet  hear  another 
word : 
Turn  to  that  hall  where  Justice  wields  her  sword ; 
Think  in  what  narrow  limits  you  would  draw. 
By  this  proscription,  all  the  sons  of  law : 
For  'lis  the  fix'd  determin'd  rule  of  courts, 
( Vyner  will  tell  you — nay,  even  Coke's  Reports) 
All  pleaders  may,  when  difficulties  rise. 
To  gain  one  truth  expend  a  hundred  lies. 

O.  Wild.  To  curb  this  practice  I  am  some- 
what loth ; 
A  lawyer  has  no  credit  but  on  oath. 

M.  Gr.  Then  to  the  softer  sex  some  favor  show; 
Leave  us  possession  of  our  modest  No ! 


*  These  lines   were  added  by  Mr.  Garrlck,  on  its  being  reported  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  pitce ;  »nd  however 
liymorous  and  pc  tetical,  contain  as  strict  matter  of  fact  as  the  dullest  prose, 

O.  Wild. 
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O.  fFild.  O  freely,  Ma'am,  we'll  that  allow- 
ance give. 
So  that  two  noes  be  held  affirmative : 
Provided  ever,  that  your  pish  and  fie. 
On  all  occasions,  should  be  deem'd  a  He. 

M.  Gr.  Hard  terms ! 
On  this  rejoinder  then  I  rest  my  cause: 
Should  all  pay  homage  to  truth's  sacred  laws. 
Let  us  examine  what  would  be  the  case; 
Why,  many  a  great  man  would  be  out  of  place. 

O.  l-fl/d.  'T would  many  a  virtuous  character 
restore. 

M.  Gr.  But  take  a  character  from  many  more. 

O.  JVild.  Strong  are  your  reasons;  yet,  ere  I 
submit, 
I  mean  to  take  the  voices  of  the  pit. 
Is  it  your  pleasures  that  we  make  a  rule. 
That  ev'ry  liar  be  proclaim'd  a  fool. 
Fit  subjects  for  our  author's  ridicule? 


§  60.  Prologue  to  the  Earl oj" Essex;  I76I. 

Murphy. 

Whene'er  the  brave,  the  gen' rous,  and  the 
just, 
Whene'er  the  patriot  sinks  to  silent  dust. 
The  tragic  nmse  attends  the  mournful  hearse. 
And  pays  her  tribute  of  immortal  verse. 
Inspir'd  by  noble  deeds,  she  seeks. the  plain, 
in  honor's  cause  where  mighty  chiefs  are  slain ; 
And  bathes  with  tears  the  sod  that  wraps  thedead. 
And  bids  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  his  head. 

Nor  thus  content,  she  opens  death's  cold  womb. 
And  bursts  the  cerements  of  the  awful  tomb. 
To  cast  him  up  again — to  bid  him  live. 
And  to  the  scene  his  form  and  presence  give. 

Thus  once-fam'd  Essex  at  her  voice  appears. 
Emerging  from  the  sacred  dust  of  years. 

Nor  deem  it  much,  that  we  retrace^  to-night, 
A  tale  to  which  you've  listen'd  with  delight. 
How  oft,  of  yore,  to  learned  Athens'  eyes 
Did  new  Electras  and  new  Phsedras  rise ! 
In  France,  how  many  Theban  monarchs  groan 
F'or  Lai  us'  blood,  and  incest  not  their  own  ! 
When  there  new  Iphiaenias  raise  the  sigh. 
Fresh  drops  of  pity  gush  from  ev'ry  eye. 
On  the  same  theme  though  ri\  al  wits  appear, 
Tlie  heart  still  finds  the  sympathetic  tear. 

If  there  soft  Pity  pour  her  plenteous  store. 
For  fabled  kings,  and  empires  now  no  more; 
Much  more  should  you  from  freedom's  glorious 

plan. 
Who  still  inherit  all  the  rights  of  man. 
Much  more  should  you  with  kindred  sorrows 

glow 
For  your  own  chiefs,  your  own  domestic  woe; 
Much  more  a  British  story  should  import 
The  warmest  feelings  to  each  British  heart. 


§61.  Prologue  to  the  School  for  Lovers,  I762. 
JVrittfn  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Gar  rick. 

Success  makes  people  vain — the  maxim's 
true, 
We  all  confess  it,  and  not^over*new. 


The  veriest  clown,  Avho  stumps  along  the  streets. 
And  doffs  his  hat  to  each  grave  cit  he  vneets, 
Some  twelve  months  hence,    bedawb'd    with 

livery  lace. 
Shall  thrust  his  saucy  flambeau  in  your  face. 
Not  so  our  bard — tnough  twice  your  kind  ap- 
plause 
Has,  on  this  fickle  spot,  espous'd  his  cause; 
He  owns  with  gratitude  th'  obliging  debt; 
Has  twice  been  favor'd,  and  is  modest  yet. 
Your  giant  wits,  like  those  of  old,  may  climb 
Olympus-high,  and  step  o'er  space  and  time; 
May  stride,   with   seven-league     boots,    from 

shore  to  shore. 
And,  nobly  by  transgressing,  charm  ye  more. 
Alas!  our  author  dares  not  laugh  at  schools — 
Plain  sense  confines  his  humbler  muse  to  rules: 
He  shifts  no  scene — But  here  I  stopt  him  short — 
*'  Not  change  your  scenes  ?"  said  I — ■**  I'm  sorry 

for't: 
My  constant  friends  above,  around,  below. 
Have  English  tastes,  and  love  both  change  and 

show: 
Without  such  aid  even  Shakspeare  would  be  flat. 
Our  crowded  pantomimes  are  proofs  of  that. 
What  eager  transport  starts  from  ev'ry  eye. 
When  pulleys  rattle,  and  our  genii  fly ! 
When  tin  cascades,  like  falling  waters,  gleam. 
Or  through  the  canvas  bursts  the  real  stream ; 
While  thirsty  Islington  laments,  in  vain. 
Half  her  New-river  roU'd  to  Drury-lane! 
Lord,  sir!"  said  I,  *'  for  gallery,  boxes,  pit, 
I'll  back  my  Harlequin  against  your  wit." 


Yet  still  the  author,  anxious  for  his  play. 
Shook  his  wise  head — •*  What  will  the  critic* 

say?" 
'*  As  usual,  sir — abuse  you  all  they  can!" 
"And  what  the  ladies?" — "He's  a  charming 

man ! 
A  charming  piece ! — one  scarce  knows  what  it 

means ; 
But  that's  no  matter — wheri  there's  such  sweet 

scenes!" 
Still  he  persists — and  let  him — entre  nous — 
I  know  your  tastes,  and  will  indulge  'em  too. 
Change  you  shall  have :  go  set  your  hearts  at  ease; 
W  rite  as  he  will,  we'll  act  it — as  you  please. 


§  62.  Prologue  upon  Prologues,  to  the  Deuce  is 
in  Him.  Spoken  ly  Mr.  King.  Gar  rick. 

And  egad  it  will  do  for  any  other  plat/  as  ivell  as 
this.  ,  Bayes. 

An  old  trite  proverb  let  me  quote — 
As  is  your  cloth,  so  cut  your  coat. 
To  suit  our  author,  and  his  farce. 
Short  let  me  be,  for  wit  is  scarce; 
Nor  would  I  show  it,  had  I  any : 
The  reasons  why  are  strong  and  many. 
Should  I  have  wit,  the  piece  has  none; 
A  flash  in  pan  with  empty  gun. 
The  piece  is  sure  to  be  undone. 
A  tavern  with  a  gaudy  sign, 
Whose  bush  is  better  than  the  wine, 
May  cheat  you  once — Will  that  device. 
Neat  a^  imported,  cheat  you  twice  ? 
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'Tis  wrong  to  raise  your  expectations: 
Poets,  be  dull  in  dedications ! 
Dulness  in  these  to  wit  prefer — 
But  there  indeed,  you  seldom  err. 
In  prologues,  prefaces,  be  flat! 
A  silver  button  spoils  your  hat. 
A  threadbare  coat  might  jokes  escape. 
Did  not  the  blockheads  lace  the  cape. 
A  case  in  point  to  this  before  ye; 
Allow  me,  pray  to  tell  a  story. 

To  turn  the  penny,  once,  a  wit 
Upon  a  curious  fancy  hit, 
Hung  out  a  board,  on  which  he  boasted, 
Dinner  for  three  pence,  boil'd  and  roasted. 
The  hungry  read,  and  in  they  trip. 
With  eager  eye,  and  smacking  lip — 
**  Here,  bring  this  boil'd  and  roasted,  pray — '' 
Enter  potatoes,  dress'd  each  way. 
All  sts.r'd  and  rose,  the  house  forsook, 
And  damn  d  the  dinner — kick'd  the  cook. 
My  landlord  found,  poor  Patrick  Kelly! 
There  was  nojoking  with  the  belly. 

These  facts  laid  down,  then  thus  I  reason. 
Wit  in  a  prologue's  out  of  season. 
Yet  still  will  you  for  jokes  sit  watching, 
Like  Cock-lane  folks  for  Fanny's  scratching. 
And  here  my  simile's  so  fit, 
For  prologues  are  but  shosts  of  wit; 
W'hich  mean  to  show  their  art  and  skill. 
And  scratch  you  to  their  author's  wilj. 
In  short,  for  reasons  great  and  small, 
'Tis  better  to  have  none  at  all. 
Prologues  and  ghosts !  — a  paltry  trade — 
So  let  'em  both  at  once  be  laid! 
Say  but  the  word — give  your  commands. 
We'll  tie  our  prologue-monger's  hands: 
Confine  these  culprits,  bind  'em  tight, 

\_Boldmg  up  his  hands. 
Nor  girl  can  scratch,  nor  fools  can  write. 


§63.  Epilogue  fo  Elvira;  1763.    Garrick. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen' — 'tis  so  ill-bred — 
We  have  no  epilogue,  because  I'm  dead; 
For  he,  our  bard,  with  phrensy-rolling  6ye, 
Swears  you  shan't  laugh,  when  he  has  made 

you  cry : 
At  which  I  gave  his  sleeve  a  gentle  pull. 
Suppose  they  should  not  cry,  and  should  be  dull ; 
In  such  a  case,  'twould  surely  do  no  harm ; 
A  little  lively  nonsense  taken  warm. 
On  critic  stomachs  delicate  and  queasy, 
'Twill  even  make  a  heavy  meal  sit  easy. 
The  tewn  hates  epilogues — 1 1  is  not  true, 
I  answer'd  that  for  yon — and  you — and  you — 

[Jo  Pit,  Boxes,  and  First  Gallery. 
They  call  for  epilogues  and  hornpipes  too. 

[To  the  upper  Gallery. 
Madjim,  the  critics  say — to  you  they're  civil. 
Here,  if  they  have'em  not,  they'll  play  thedevil — 
Out  of  this  nouse,  sir:  and  to  you  alone. 
They'll   smile,  cry  Bravo!  Charming! 

they  groan ; 
A  single  critic  will  not  frown,  look  big. 
Harmless  and  pliant  as  a  single  twig: 


-Here 


But  crowded  here  they  change,  and  'tis  not  odd. 
For  twigs,  when  bundled  up,  become  a  rod. 
Critics  to  bards,  like  beauties  to  eacli  other. 
When  t^te  a  tete  their  enmity  th.ey  smother : 
"Kiss  me,  my  dear — how  do  you? — charming 

creature ! 
What  shape!  what  bloom!  what  spirit  in  each 

feature !" 
'*  You  flatter  me." — *'  'Pen  honor,  no." — "  You 

do — 
My  friend — my  dear — sincerely  yours — adieu!" 
But  when  at  routs,  the  dear  friends  change  their 

tone  : 
I  speak  of  foreign  ladies,  not  our  own. 
Will  you  permit,  good  sirs,  these  gloomy  folk 
To  give  all  tragedy  without  one  joke? 
They  gravely  tell  us.  Tragedy's  design'd 
To  purge  the  passions,  purify  the  mind  : 
To  which  I  say,  to  strike  those  blockheads  dumb. 
With  physic  always  give  a  sugar-plum. 
I  love  these  su^ar-plums  in  prose  or  rhymes  : 
No  one  is  merrier  than  myself  sometimes; 
Yet  I,  poor  I,  with  tears  and  constant  moan. 
Am  melted  down  almost  to  skin  and  bone  : 
This  night,  in  sighs  and  sobs  I  drew  my  breath: 
Love,  marriage,  treason,  prison,  poison,  death. 
Were  scarce  sufiicient  to  complete  my  fate; 
Two  children  were  thrown  in  to  make  up  weight. 
With  all  these  sufl"rings,  is  it  not  pro\oking. 
To  be  denied  at  last  a  little  joking  ? 
If  they  will  make  new  laws,  for  mirth's  sake  break 

'em  : 
Roar  out  for  epilogues,  and  let  me  speak  'em. 


§  f)4.  Mr.  Footers  Address  to  the  Pullic,  after  a 
Prosecution  against  him  for  a  Libel;  17(i4. 

FOOTE. 

Hush  !  let:  me  search  before  I  speak  aloud— 
Is  no  informer  skulking  in  the  crowd. 
With  art  laconic  noting  all  that's  said. 
Malice  at  heart,  indictments  in  his  head  ; 
Prepar'd  to  level  all  the  legal  war. 
And  rouse  the  clamorous  legions  of  the  bar? 
Is  there  none  such  ? — Not  one : — then,  entre 

nous, 
I  will  a  tale  unfold,  though  strange,  yet  true ; 
The  application  must  be  made  by  you. 

At  Athens  once,  fair  queen  of  arms  and  arts. 
There  dwelt  a  citizen  of  moderate  parts*  ; 
Precise  his  manner,  and  demure  his  looks. 
His  mind  unletter'd,  though  he  dealt  in  books ; 
Amorous,  though  old;    though  dull,  lov'd  re- 
partee ; 
And  penn'd  a  paragraph  most  daintily  : 
He  aim'd  at  purity  in  all  he  said. 
And  never  once  omitted  ei'ft  or  ed; 
In  hfith,  and  doth,  was  rarely  known  to  fail. 
Himself  the  hero  of  each  little  tale; 
With  wits  and  lords  this  man  was  much  de- 
lighted, [knighted. 
And  once  (It  has  been  said)  was  near  being 

One  Aristophanes  (a  wicked  wit. 
Who  never  heeded  grace  in  what  He  writ) 


*  George  Faulkner,  bookseller. 


Had 
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Had  mark'd  the  manners  of  this  Grecian  sage. 
And,  thinking  him  a  subject  for  the  stage, 
Had  from  the  lumber  cull'd,  with  curious  care, 
His  voice,  his  looks,  his  gesture,  gait,  and  air. 
His  affectation,  consequence,  and  mein. 
And  boldly  laimch'd  him  on  the  comic  scene. 
Loud  peals  of  plaudits  through  the  circle  ran. 
All  felt  the  satire,  for  all  knew  the  man. 

Then  Peter — Petros  was  his  classic  name. 
Fearing  the  loss  of  dignity  and  fame. 
To  a  grave  lawyer  in  a  hurry  flies, 
Opens  his  purse,  and  begs  his  best  advice. 
The  fee  secur'd,  the  lawyer  strokes  his  band, 
*'  The  case  you  put  1  fully  understand  j 
The  thing  is  plain  from  Cocas  s  rejDorts, 
For  rules  of  poetry  a'  n't  rules  of  courts  : 
A  libel  this — I'll  make  the  mummer  know  It." — 
A  Grecian  constable  took  up  the  poet, 
Restrain'd  the  sallies  of  his  laughmg  muse, 
Call'd  harmless  humour  scandalous  abuse : 
The  bard  appeal'd  from  this  severe  decree, 
Th'  indulgent  public  set  the  pris'ner  free  : 
Greece  was  to  nim  what  Dublin  is  to  me. 


§  65.  Prologue  spoken  hy  Mr.  Love  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  Theatre  on  Richmond 
Green,    I765.  Gar  rick. 

The  ship  now launch'd  with  necessaries  stor'd, 
Rigg'd,  mann'd,  well-built,  and  a  rich  freight 

on  board. 
All  ready,  tight  and  trim,  from  head  to  poop. 
And,  by  commission,  made  a  royal  sloop  ; 
May  Heaven  from  tempests,  rocks,  and  priva- 
teers, 

Preserve  the   Richmond! Give  her,   boys, 

three  cheers  !  [Three  hu-zzas  behind. 

Queen  Mab,  our  Shakspeare  says,  and  I  believe 
him,  [him: 

In  sleep  haunts  each  vain  mortal,  to  deceive 
As  in  her  hazel-nut  she  lightly  trips. 
By  turns,  o'er  eyes,  ears,  fingers,  nose,  and  lips, 
Each  quicken'd  sense  such  sweet  enchantment 

seizes. 

We  hear,  see,  smell,  taste,  touch — whate'er  she 

pleases.  [see. 

Look  round  this  house,  and  various  proofs  you'll 

Strong  glaring  proofs,  that  Mab  has  been 'with 

me. 
She  caught  me  napping,  knew  where  I  was  vain. 
And  tickled  ev'ry  fibre  of  my  brain  : 
Deep  in  my  musing  (deep  as  I  was  able) 
Methought  I  saw  her  driving  tow'rds  my  table ; 
She  whisk'd  her    chariot  o'er  my  books  and 

shelves,  ' 

And  at  my  standish  stopp'd  her  tiny  elves. 
"  What  are  you  scribbling  there  ? — Quick,  let 

me  see 

Poh!  leave  this  nonsense',  and  along  with  me !" 
I,  grinning,  bow'd— "  Bright  star  of  Lilliput ! 
Shall  I  not  crowd  you  in  your  hazel-nut?" 
She  smil'd;  and  showing  me  a  large-sized  ham- 
per, [scamper." 
'*  Get  into   this,   my  friend,    and   then  we'll 
I  for  this  frolic  wanting  quick  digestion. 
Sent  to  my  tongue,  po?t-haste,  another  question. 


But,  crack !  she  went,  before  that  I  could  ask  it; 
She  in  her  stage — I,  Falstaff,  in  the  basket : 
She  wav'd  her  wand,  then  burst  in  fits  of  laugh- 
ter. 
To  see  me  rolling,  bounding,  tumbling  after  : 
And  I  laugh'd,too — Could  you  of  laughing  fail. 
To  see  a  minnow  towing  of  a  whale? 
At  lust  we  rested  on  a  hill  hard  by, 
Wi:li  a  sweet  vale  to  feast  the  glutton  eye — 
"  rU  show  you  mors,"  she  said,  "  to  charm 
and  move  us;"  [drove  us  : 

And   to  the  gardens,    €|uick  as   thought,    she 
Then  pointing  to  the  shade — "  There,  there 

they  are. 
Of  this  most  happy  isle  the  happiest'  pair  '" 
O,  may  those  virtuous  raptures  never  cease. 
Nor  public  cares  disturb  their  private  peace ; 
She  sigh'd — and  like  the  lightning  was  she  seen 
To  drive  her  chariot  o'er  this  fav'rite  green ; 
Straight  to  this  spot — where  she  infus'd  such 

thmgs 
Might  turn  the  heads  of  twenty  playhouse  kings. 
But  fear  dispersing  all  my  golden  dream. 
And  Lfust  entering  on  this  fairy-scheme; 
With  wild  surprise,  least  my  eyes  about. 
Delusion  ends — and  now  I  wake  to  doubt: 
O,  may  the  dream  be  realis'd  by  you ! 
Your  smiles  or  frowns  can  make  this  false  or 
true. 


§  66.  Prologue  to  Much  ado  about  Nothings 
acted  by  command  of  their  Majesties,  \jQ5. 
Written  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick,  bei?ig 
his  first  Appearance  after  his  Return  from 
Italy. 

W^iTH    doubt,    joy;     apprehension,    almost 
dumb. 
To  fiice  this  awful  court,  once  more  I  come : 
Lest  Benedick  should  suffer  by  my  fear. 
Before  he  enters,  I  myself  am  here. 
I'm  told  (what  flattery  to  my  heart!)  that  you 
Have  wished  to  see  me ;  nay,  have  press'd  it  too  •. 
Alas!  'rvvill  prove  another  Miich  ado. 
J,  like  a  boy  who  long  has  truant  play'd. 
No  lessons  got,  no  exercises  made. 
On  bloody  Alonday  takes  his  fearful  stand. 
And  often  eyes  the  birchen-sceptr'd  hand. 
'Tis  twice  twelve  years  since  first  the  stage  I 

trod, 
Enjoy'd  your  smiles,  and  felt  the  critic's  rod  : 
A  very  nine- pin  I,  my  stage  life  tlirough  ; 
Knock'd  down  by  wits,  set  up  again  by  you. 
In  Ibur-and-twenty  years  the  spirits  cool; 
Is  it  not  long  enough  to  play  the  fool? 
To  prove  it  is,  permit  me  to  repeat 
What  late  I  heard  in  passing  thro'  the  street : 
A  youth  of  pahs,  with  ladies  by  his  side. 
Thus  cock'd  his  glass,  and  through  it  shot  my 

pride : 
"'Tis  he,  by  Jove!  grown  quite  a  clumsy  fel- 
low. 
He's  fit  for  nothing — but  a  Punchinello!" 
O  yes,  for  comic  scenes,  Sir  John — no  further : 
He's  much  too  fat — for  battles,  rapes,  and  mur- 
ther  1" 

3  T  Worn 
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Worn  in  the  service,  yon  ni-y  faults  will  spare. 
And  make  allowance  for  tlic  wear  and  tear. 

■  I'he  Chelsea  pcnsion-er,  who,  rich  in  sears, 
Fights  o'er,  in  prattle,  all  his  forwierwars; 
Tho'  past  the  service,  may  the  young  on^s  teach 
To  march — present — to 'fire — and   mount  the 
hreach.  [grieve 

Should  the  drum  beat  to   arms,   at  first  he'll 
For  wooden  leg,  lost  eye,  and  armless  sleeve; 
Then  cocks  his  hat,  looks  fierce,  and  swells  his 
chest:  [best." 

**  Tis  for  my  king;  and,   zounds!  Til  do  my 


§67.     Prologue  to  the  Clandestine  Marriage; 
17t)().  Garrick. 

Poets  and  Painters,  who  from  nature  draw 
Their  best  and  richest  stores,  have  made  this 

law 
That  each  should  neighbourly  "assist  his  brother. 
And  steal  with  decency  from  one  another. 
To-night,    your  matchless   Hogarth  gives    the 

thought. 
Which  from  ihe<canvas  to  the  stage  is  brought; 
And  who  so  fit  to  wMrm  the  poet's  mind. 
As  he  who  pictur'd  morals  and  mankind? 
But  not  the  same  their  characters  and  scenes  ; 
Both  labour  for  one  end  by  diif  rent  means; 
Each,  as  it  suits  him,  takes  a  sep'rate  road, 
Their  one  great  object,  marriage  a-la-mode; 
Where  titles  deign  with  cits  to  have  and  hold. 
And  change  rich   blood   for  more  substantial 

gold! 
And  honourd  trade  from  int'rest  turns  aside. 
To  hazard  happiness  for  ritled  pride. 
The  painter  dead,  yet  still  he  charms  the  eye; 
While  England  lives,  his  fame  can  never  die: 
But  he  who  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
Can  scarce  extend  his  fame  for  half  an  age; 
Nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  save — 
The  art  and  artist  share  one  common  grave. 

O  let  me  drop  one  tributary  tear,     ^  [bier*  ! 
On  poor  .Tack    Falstaff's    grave    and    Juliet's 
You  to  their  worth  must  testimony  give  ; 
'Tis  in  your  hearts  alone  their  fame  can  live; 
Still  as  the  scenes  of  life  will  shift  away. 
The  strong  impressions  of  their  art  decay. 
Your    children   cannot   feel    what    you    have 

known ;  [own. 

They'll  boast   of  Quins  and  Cibl>ers  of  their 
The  greatest  glory  of  our  happy  few. 
Is  to  be  felt,  and  be  approved  by  yon. 


§68.     prologue  to  the  Taylors;  1767. 

GAkRICK. 

This  night  we  add  some  heroes  to  our  store. 
Who  never  were  as  heroes  seen  before ; 
No  blust'ring  Romans,  Trojans,  Greeks,  shall 
rage ;  [stage. 

No  knights  armVl  cap  a  pic,  shall  crowd  our 
Nor  shall  our  Henries,  Edwards,  take  the  field. 
Opposing  sword  to  sword,  and  shield  to  shield  : 
With  other  instruments  our  troop  appears; 

*  Mr.Quin  and  Mrs.  Cibbcr  both  died  a  little  before. 


N  edles  to  thimbles  shall,  anr!  shears  to  shears; 
With  parchment  gorgets" and  in  buckram  arm'd. 
Cold  blooded  taylors  are  to  heroes  warm'd. 
And  slip-shod  slide  to  war — No  lions'  glare. 
No  eye-balls  flashing  fire  shall  make  you  stare; 
Each  outside  shall  belie  the  stuff  witiiin  : 
A  Iloman  spirit  in  each  Taylor's  skin — 
A  taylor-legg'd  Pompey,  Cassius,  shall  you  see. 
And  the  ninth  part  of  Brutus  strut  in  mc; 
What  though  no  swords  we  draw,  no  daggers 
Yet  can  our  warriors  a  quietus  make       [shake  ? 
With  a  bare  bodkin.— Now  be  dumb  ye  railers. 
And  never,  but  in  honour,  call  out  taylors! 
But  these  are  heroes  tragic,  you  will  ciy; 
O,  very  tragic!  and  I'll  tell  you  why — 
Should  female  artists  with  the  male  combine. 
And  mantua-makers  with  the  taylors  join; 
Should  all,  too  proud  to  work,  their  trades  give 

o'er. 
Not  to  be  sooth'd  again  by  six-pence  more ; 
What  horrors  would  ensue  I — ^JFirsl  you,  ye 

beaux. 
At  once  lose  all  existence  with  your  clothes! 
And  you,  ye  fair,  where  would  be  your  defence? 
This  is  no  golden  age  of  innocence ! 
Such  drunken  Bacchanals  the  Graces  meet. 
And  no  police  to  guard  the  nakvd  street : 
Beauty  is  weak,  and  passion  bold  and  strong — 
O  then — but  modesty  restrains  my  tongue. 
May  this  night's  bard  a  skilful  taylor  be. 
And  like  a  well-made  coat  his  tragedy: 
Though  close,  yet  easy;  decent,  but  not  dull ; 
Short,  but  not  scanty;  without  buckram,  full. 


§  69.  Epilogue  to  the  JSfiglish  Merchant ;  1 7C7. 

"Garrick. 

Enter  Lady  Allon  \_Mrs.  Ahingtori]  in  a  pas- 
sion; Sputter  \_Mr.  Xing']  folhwing. 

L.  Alton.  I'll  hear  no  more,  xh(A\  Wretch  \ 

Spatter.  Attend  to  reason ! 

L.  Alton.  A  woman  of  my  rtfnk*  'tis  petty 

treason ! 

Hear  reason,  blockhead !  Reason !  vvhc'it is  that? 

feid  me  wear  pattens  and  a  high  crown'd  liat! 

Won't  you  begone?  What,  won't ymt  ?  What's 

your  view?  [y®"- — 

Spatter.  Humbly  to  serve  the  tuneful  nine  in 

L.  Alton.  I  renounce  such  things;    [strings  : 
Not  Phoebus  now,  but  vengeance,  sweeps  the 
My  mind  is  discord  all !   I  scorn,  detest 
All  human  kind — you  more  than  all  the  rest. 

Spatter.  1  humbly  thank  you.  Ma'am — but 
weigh  the  matter.  [Spatter  ! 

L.  Alton.  I  won't  hear  reason !  and  I  hate  you. 
Myself  and  eve'ry  thing. 

iS>a//r;',  Thatl  deny; 
You  love  a  little  mischief,  so  do  I; 
And  mischief  I  have  for  you. 

L.  Alton.  How?  where?  when? 
Will  you  stab  Falbridge? 

Spatter.  Yes,  Ma'am — with  my  pen. 

L.  Alton.  Let  loose,  my  Spatter,  till  to  death 
you've  stung  'era. 
That  green-eyed  monster,  jealousy,  among  'em. 

Spatter, 
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Spadfer.  To  dash  at  all,  the  spirit  of  my  tradt 
is,  [ladies. 

Men,  women,   children,    parsons,    lords,   and 
There  will  be  danger. 

L.  Alton.  And  there  shall  be  pay — 
Take  my  purse.  Spatter!  '  {_Gives  it  Mm. 

Spatter.  In  an  honest  way. 

[Smiles,  and  takes  it. 
L.  yilton.  Should  my  lord  beat  you — 
Spatter.  Let  them  laugh  that  win. 
For  all  my  bruises  here's  gold  beater's  skin; 

[  Ch I n ki ng  the  p urse . 
L.  Alton.  Nay,  should  he  kill  you !  ' 
Spatter.  Ma'a'in  ? 
L.  Alton.  My  kindness  meant 
To  pay  your  merit,  with  a  m.onunTent! 

Spatter.  Your  kindness,  lady,  takes  a-^vay  my 
breath:  [deatH. 

We'll  str)p,  with  your  good  leave,  on  this  side 
L.  Alton.  Attack  Amelia,  botli  in  verse  and 
Your  wit  can  make  a  nettle  of  a  rose.      [prose. 
Spatter.  A  stinging- nettle  for  his  lordship's 
breast : 
And  to  my  stars  and  dashes  leave  the  rest, 
ril  make  them  miserable,  never  fear; 
Pout  in  a  month,  and  part  in  half  a  year. 
I  know  my  genius,  and  can  trust  my  plan ; 
I'll  break  a  woman's  heart  with  any  man. 

L.  Alton.  Thanks,  thanks,  dear  Spatter!  be 

severe  and  bold ! 
Spatter.  No  qualms  of  cotiscienoe  with  a  purse 
of  gold. 
Tho'  pill'ries,  threaten,  and  tho'  crab-sticks  fall, 
Yours  are  my  heart,  soul,  pen,  ears,  bones,  and 
all.  [Exit  Spatter.' 

Lady  Alton  alone. 

Thus  to  the  winds  at  once  my  cares  T  scatter — 
O,  'tis  a  charming  rascal,  this  same  Spatter ! 
His  precious  mischief  makes  the  storm  snhside! 
My  anger,  thank  my  stars !  all  rose  from  pride ; 
Pride  should  belong  to  us  alone  of  fashion  ; 
And  let  the  mob  take  love,  that  vulgar  passion. 
Love,  pity,  tenderness,  are  only  made 
.  F-or  Poets,  Abigails,  and  folks  in  trade. 
Some  cits  about  their  feelings  make  a  fuss. 
And  some  are  better  bred — who  live  with  us. 
How  low  lord  Falbridge  is! — He  takes  a  wife. 
To  love,  and  cherish,  and  be  fix'd  for  life! 
Thinks  marriage  is  a  comfortable  state. 
No  pleasure  Hke  u  vurtnous  tetc-a-tHe  ! 
Do  our  lords  justice,  for  I  would  not  wrong 'em, 
Tlicre  are  not  many  such  poor  souls  among'em. 
Our  turtles  from  the  town  will  fly  with  speed. 
And  I'll  foretell  the  vulgar  life  they'll  lead. 
With  love  and  ease  grown  ht,  they  face  all 

weather,  [ther : 

And,   farmers  both,  trudge  arm  in  arm  loge- 
Now  view  their  stock,  now  in  their  nursery 

prattle. 
For  ever  with  their  children  or  their  cattle. 
Like  the  dull  mill-horse  in  one  round  they  keep ; 
They  vvalk,  talk,  fondle,  dine,  and  fall  asleep; 
*'  Their  custom  always  in  the  afternoon — " 
He  bri^hf,  as  Sol,  and  she  the  chaste  full  moon! 
Wak'd  with  her  coffee.  Madam  first  begins, 
She  rubs  her  eyes,  his  lordship  rubs  his  shins; 


She  sips  and  smirks^ — **  Next  week's  our  wed- 
ding-day. 

Married    seven  years! — and    every  hour  more 
-     gay?"  [Vawns. 

"  True,  Emmy,"  cries  my  lord,  **  the  blessing 
lies, 

"  Our  hearts  in  ev'ry  thing  so  sympathise!" 

[  Yawns. 

The  day  thus  spent,  my  lord  for  nmsic  calls ; 

He  thrums  the  base,  to  which  uiy  lady  squalls ; 

The  children  join,  which  so  delight  these  nin- 
nies, 

The  brats  seem  all  "Gkiaduceies,  Lovatinis. 

— What  means  this  qualm  ? — Why,  sure,  while 
I'm  despising. 

That  vulgar  passion,  En\'y,  is  not  rising! 

O  no  1 — Coni-empt  is  struggling  to  burst  out— 

I'll  give  it  vent  at  Lady  Scalp' enis  rout. 

[Exit  hastihj. 


§  70.  Epilogue  to  Zenol 


1768.     Spoken  hy 
Garrick, 


Mrs.  Abingion. 

[She  peeps  through  the  curtain. 
How  do  you  all,  good  folks? — In  tears,  for 
certain  ; 
I'll  only  take  a  peep  behind  the  curtain : 
You  're  all  so  full  of  tragedy  and  sadness, 
For  mc  to  come  among  you  would  lje  madness! 
This  is  no  time  for  giggling — when  you  've 

leisure, 
Call  out  for  me,  and  I'll  attend -your  pleasure  ; 
As  soldiers  huri^  at  tlie  beat  of  drum, 
Beat  but  your  hands,  that  instant  I  will  come. 

[Site  enters  ■iq)on  iheir  clitppiitg. 
This  is  so  good !  to  call  me  out  so  soon—     ~ 
The  Comic  Muse  by  Mie  entreats  a  boon  ; 
She    call'd    for    Pritchard,   her  first  maid    of 

honor, 
And  beg^'d  of  her  to  take  the  ttsic  upon  her ; 
But  she,  1  am  sure  you'll  all  be  sorry  for  't. 
Resigns  her  place,  and  soon  retires  from  court: 
To  boar  this  loss  we  courtiers  make  a  shift. 
When  good  folks  leave  us,  worse  may  have  a 

lift. 
The  Comic  Mu<?e>  whose  ev'ry  smile  is  grace. 
And  her  stage  sister,  with  her  tragic  face. 
Have  had  a  quarrel — each  has  writ  a  case ; 
And  on  their  friends  assegibled  now  I  wait. 
To  give  you  of  their  ditf'rence  a  true  state. 
Melpomene  complains,  when  she  ap}>ears. 
For  five  good  acts,  in  all  her  pomp  of  tears. 
To  raise  your  souls,  and  with  your  raptures 
wing 'em,  [wring 'em — • 

Nay,  wet  your  handkerchiefs,  that  you  may 
Some  flippant  h«s9oy,  lik«  myself,  comes  in; 
Crack  goes  her  fan,  and  with  a  giggling  grin, 
*'Hey!  Presto!  pass!" — all  topsy-tur^7  see. 
For  *'  ho,  ho,  ho!"  is  chang'd  to  "  he,  he,  hel" 
We  own'd  the  fault,  but  'tis  a  fault  in  vogue; 
Tis  theirs  who  call  and  bawl  fov— Epilogue ; 
O,  shame  upon  you ! — for  the  time  to  come,  • 
Know  better,  and  go  miserable  home. 
What  says  our   comic  goddess  ?— -With  re- 
proaches, 
She  vows  her  sister  tragedy  encroaches ! 

3  T  2  And, 
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.And,  spite  of  all  her  virtue  and  ambition. 
Is  known  to  have  an  amorous  disposition  ! 
.For  in  False  Delicacy — wondrous  sly, 
Join'd  with  a  certain  Irishman — O  fie! 
She  made  you,  when  you  ought  to  laugh,  to  cry. 
Her  sister's  smiles  with  tears  she  tried  to  smo- 
ther, 
Rais'd  such  a  tragi-comic  kind  of  pother. 
You  laugh' d  with  one  eye,  while  you  cried  with 

t'other. 
What  can  be  done? — sad    work  behind    the 

scenes ! 
There  comic  females  scold  with  tragic  queens ; 
Each  party  difFrent  ways  the  foe  assails. 
These   shake  the  daggers,  thosfe  prepare  their 

nails. 
'Tis  you  alone  must  calm  these  dire  mishaps. 
Or  we  shall  still  continue  pulling  caps. 
What  is  your  will? — 1  read  it  in  your  faces 
That  all  hereafter  take  their  proper  places. 
Shake  hands,  and  kiss,  be  friends,  and  burn 
their  cases. 


§  71.     Epilogue  xpohenly  Mrs.  Pritchard,  on 
her  quilting  the  stage,   1768.  Garrick. 

The  curtain  dropt — my  mimic  lifcis  past. 
That  scene  of  sleep  and  terror  *  was  my  last. 
Ck)vild  I  in  such  a  scene  my  exit  make. 
When  every  real  feeling  is  awake? 
Which  beating  here,  superior  to  all  art. 
Bursts  in  full  tides  from  a  most  grateful  heart. 

I  now  appear  myself,  distress'd,  dismay'd. 
More  than  in  all  the  characters  I've  play  d  j 
Jn  acted  passion,  tears  may  seem  to  flow, 
*'  But  I  nave  that  within  that  paeseth  show." 

Before  I  go,  and  this  lov'd  spot  forsake, 
.What  gratitude  can  give,  my  wishes,  take  : 
Upon  your  hearts  may  no  affliction  prey, 
W^hich  cannot  by  the  stage  be  chas'd  away ; 
And   may  the  stage,  to   please   each  virtuous 

mind. 
Grow  ev'ry  day  more  moral,  more  refin'd, 
Befin'd  from  grossness,  not  by  foreign  skill : 
Weed  out  the  poison,  but  be  English  still! 

To  all  my  brethren  whom  I  leave  behind. 
Still  may  your  bounty,  as  to  mc,  be  kind; 
To  me  for  many  years  your  favours  flow'd. 
Humbly  receiv'd — on  small  desert  bestow'd  : 
For  which  I  feel — what  cannot  be  express' d— 
Words  are  too  weak — my  tears  must  speak  the 
rest. 


§72.  Prologue  to  the  Good-natured  Man;  I768. 

Johnson. 
Prest  by  the  load  of  life  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  gen'ral  toil  of  human  kind. 
With  cool  submission  joins  the  lab'ring  train. 
And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain : 
Our  anxious  bard  without  complaint  may  share 
This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care ; 
Like  Caesar's  pilot  dignified  by  fate, 

*  The  last  »cene  of  Lady  Macbeth. 


Tost  in  (me  common  storm  with  all  the  great ; 
Distrest  alike  the  statesman  and  the  wit. 
When  one  a  Borough  courts,  and  one  the  Pit. 
The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame 
Have  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wishes  just  the  same : 
Disabled  both  to  combat  or  to  fly. 
Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 
Uncheck'd  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage. 
As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage. 
Th'  offended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale. 
For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail; 
Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poet's  foes  dismiss. 
Till  that  glad  night  when  all  that  hate  may  hiss. 
"  This  day  the  powder'd  curls  and  golden 

coat," 
Says  swelling  Crispin,    '*  begg'd    a   cobbler's 

vote;" 
"  This   night  our  wit,"    the  pert  apprentice 

cries, 
''  Lies  at  my  feet;  I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies." 
The  great,   'tis   true,   can  charm  the  electing 

tribe; 
The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe. 
Yet  judg'd  by  those  whose  voices  ne'er  were 

sold. 
He  feels  no  want  of  all-persuading  gold ; 
But  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  be  due. 
Trusts  without  fear  to  merit  and  to  you. 


§73.  Prologue  to  False  Delicacy ;   IjGS.    Spo- 
ken by  Mr.  King.  Garrick. 

I'm  vex'd — qviite  vex'd — and  you'll  be  vex'd 

— that's  worse 

To  deal  with  stubborn  scribblers — there's  the 

curse. 
Write  moral  plays the  blockhead! why, 

good  people, 
You'll  soon  expect  this  house  to  wear  a  steeple! 
For  our  fine  piece,  to  let  you  into  facts. 
Is  quite  a  sermon — :only  preach'd  in  acts. 
You'll  scarce  believe  me,  till  the  proof  appears ; 
But  even  I,  Tom  Fool,  must  shed  some  tears : 
Do,  ladies,  look  upon  me — nay,  no 'Simpering; 
Think  you  this  face  was  ever  made  for  whim- 

p'ring? 
Can  I  a  cambric  handkerchief  display. 
Thump  my  unfeeling  breast,  and  roar  away  ? 
Why  this  is  comical,  perhaps  you'll  say. 
Resolving  this  strange  awkward  bard  to  pump, 
I  ask'd  him  what  he  meant? — He,  somewhat 

plump, 
New-purs'd  his  belly,  and  hh  lips  thus  biting — 
**  I  must  keep  up  the  dignity  of  writing!" — 
"  Y'on  may  ;   but  if  you  do,  sir,  I  must  tell  ye. 
You'll  not  keep  up  that  dignity  of  belly .^' 
Still  he  preach'd  on—"  Bards  of  the  former  age 
Held  up  abandon'd  pictures  on  the  stage ; 
Spread  out  their  wit  with  fascinating  art, 
And  catch'd  the  fancy,  to  corrupt  the  heart : 
But,  happy  change  !  in  these  more  moral  days, 
You  cannot  sport  with  virtue,  even  in  plays; 
On  virtue's  side  his  pen  the  poet  draws,^^ 
And  boldly  asks  a  hearing  for  his  cause," 
Thus  did  he  prance  and  swell.— The  uuan  may, 

prate, 
And  feed  tliese  whimsies  in  his  addle  pate. 
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That  you'll  protect  his  Muse  because  she's  good : 
A  virgin,  and  so  chaste ! — O  lud  !  O  lud  ! 
No  muse  the  critic  beadle's  lash  escapes ; 
Though  virtuous,  if  a  dowdy  and  a  trapes  : 
If  his  come  forth  a  decent  likely  lass. 
You'll  speak  her  Itiir,  and  grant  the  proper  pixss : 
Or  should  his  brain  be  turn'd  with  wild  pretences. 
In  three  hours  time  you'll  bringhim  to  his  senses ; 
And  well  you  may,  when  in  your  pow'r  you  get 

him ; 
In  that  short  space,  you  blister,  bleed,  and  sweat 

him. 
Among  tlie  Turks,  indeed,  he'd  run  no  danger  j 
They  sacred  hold  a  madman  and  a  stranger. 


§  74.  Scrub's  'Frip  to  the  Jubilee',   1769. 
Spoken  by  Mr.  Weston. 

From  Stratford  arriv'd — piping  hot — gentle- 
folks. 
From  the  rarest  of  shows,  and  most  wonderful 

jokes. 
Your  simple  acquaintance.  Scrub,  comes  to  de- 
clare, 
'Twas  fuller,  by  far,  than  our  Lichfield  great  fair  j 
Suchcrowdsof  fine  ladies  serenading  and  singing. 
Such  firing  of  lovtd  patereroes,  and  ringing — 
To  tell  it  in  London,  must  seem  all  a  flible; 
And  yet  I  will  tell  it — as  well  as  I'm  able. 
First,  something,  in  lingo  of  schools  call'd  an  ode^ 
All  critics,  they  told  me,  allow'd  very  good: 
Onesaid^ — you  may  take  it  for  truth,  1  assure  ye, 
'Twas  made  by  the  little  great  man  of  Old  Urury, 
By  my  brother  Martin  (for  whose  sake,  d'ye 

hear?) 
This  night  I'd  a  mind  for  a  touch  at  Shaks- 

peare* ; 
But,  honestly  speaking,  I  take  more  delight  in 
A  bit  of  good  fan,  than  drums,  trumpets,  and 

fighting.  ^  . 

The  procession,  'twas  said,  vi^ould  have  been  a 

fine  train. 
But  could  not  move  forward — O  la — for  the  rain ! 
Such  tragical,  comical  folks,  and  so  fine — 
What  pity  it  was  that  the  suu  did  not  shine ! 
Since  ladies,  and  baronets,  aldermen,  squires. 
All  went  to  this  jubilee  full  of  desires. 
In  crowds,  as  they  go  for  to  see  a  new  play ; 
And  when   it  was  done — why,  they  all  came 

away ! 
Don't  let  me  forget — a  main  part  of  the  show, 
Was  long-tail'd  tine  comets,  by  fani'd  Angelo. 
Some  turtle  I  got,  which  they  call'd  paspapec; 
But  honest  roast  beef's  the  best  turtle  for  me. 
I  hate  all  ragouts  j  and,  like  a  bold  Briton, 
Prefer  good  plum  pudding  to  aught  1  e'er  bit  on. 
I  drank  too  (and  now  1  a  poet  may  be) 
From  a  charming  fine  cup  of  the  mulberry-tree. 
To  bed  I  must  go — for  which,  like  a  ninny, 
I  paid  like  my  betters,  no  less  than  a  guinea. 
For  rolling — not  sleeping — in  linen  so  damp, 
As  struck  my  great  toe,  ever  since,  with  the 
cramp. 

*  This  alludes  to  Mr.  Weston's  design  of  playing  Richard. 


Thus  fleec'd— in  my  pocket  I  felt  a  great  smart- 
ing. 
Yet  griev'd  not  when  I  and  the  splinters  were 

parting, 
'Twas  worth  ten   times   more   to   hear  sweet 

brotl\er  Martin. 
He  spoke,  'till  poor  Scrub  was  just  fit,  with  one 

eye 
To  laugh,  while  the  other  was  ready  to  cry ; 
Which  makes  me  now  tell  you,  without  any 

brag, 
He's  a  second  to  none  but  the  Warwickshire 

wag. 
The  Jubilee  over,  1  came  to  this  place. 
To  tell  you  my  story,  and  sue  for  your  grace: 
You  never  refus'd  it — ^yet  never  before. 
With  granting  such  kindness,  bound  gratitude 

more. 
I  live  but  to  own,  with  a  diligent  spirit. 
Your  favors  have  ever  outrun  my  slight  merit. 


§  75.    Prologue  to  Doctor  Last  in  his  Chariot  y 
1769.     Spoken  by  Mr.  Foot.     Garrick. 
Your  servant,  kind  masters,  from  bottom  to 

top. 
Be  assur'd  while  I  breathe,  or  can  stand — I 

mean  hop; 
Be  you  pleased  to  smile,  or  be  pleased  to  grum- 
ble. 
Be  whatever  you  please,  I  am  still  your  most 

humble. 
yis  to  laugh  is  a  right  only  giv«n  to  man. 
To  keep  up  that  right  is  my  pride  and  my  plan. 
Fair  ladies,  don't  frown ;  1  meant  woman  too: 
What's  common  to  man,  must  be  common  to 

you. 
You  all  have  a  right  your  sweet  muscles  to  curl. 
From  the  old  smirking  prude  to  the  titt'ring 

young  girl ; 
And  ever  with  plcvisure  my  brains  I  could  spin, 
To  make  you  all  giggle,  and  you,  ye  gods,  grin. 
In  this  present  summer,  as  well  as  the  jxtst. 
To  your  favor  again  we  present  Dr.  Last, 
Who,   by  wonderful   feats,   in-  the  papers  re- 
counted. 
From  truddngon  foot  to  his  chariot  is  mounted. 
Amongst  the  old  Britons  when  war  was  begun. 
Charioteers  would  slay  ten,  while  the  foot  could 

slay  one. 
So  when  doctors  on  wheels  with  disjjatches  are 

sent. 
Mortality  bills  rise  a  thousand  per  cent. 
But  thinlc  not  to  jjhysic  that  quackery's  confin'd; 
All  the  world  is  a  stage,  and  the  quacks  are 

mankind: 
There's   trade,    law,    and   state  quacks :    nay, 

would  we  but  search. 
We  should  find Heaven  bless  us! some 

quacks  in  the  church  ! 
The  stiff  band  and  stiff  bob  of  the  Methodist 

race. 
Give  the  balsam  of  life  and  the  tincture  of  grace ; 
And  thvrir  poor  wretched  patients  think  uuk  h 

good  is  done 'cm. 
Though  blisters  and  caustics  arc  ever  upon  'em. 
^  3  T  3  As 
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As  for  law»  anci  the  state,  if  quackery's  a  curse. 
Which  will  make  the  good  bad,  and  the  bad 

will  make  worse. 
We  should  point  out  the  quack  from  the  regular 

brother ; 
They  are  wiser  than  I  who  can  tell  one  from 

t'other ! 
Can  the  stafre  with  its  bills,  puffs,  and  patients 

stand  trial? 
Shall  we  find  gut  no  quacks  in  the  Theatjc- 

Royal  ? 
Some  dramatical  drugs,  that  are  puff'd  on  the 

,  town. 
Cause  many  wry  faces,  and  scarce  will  godown. 
Nay,  an  audience  sometimes  will  in  quack' ry 

delight. 
And  sweat  down  an  avithor  some  pounds  in  one 

night. 
To  return  to  our  quack — -should  hfi,  help'd  by 

the  weather. 
Raise  laughter  and  kind  perspiration  together; 
Should  his  nostrunis  of  hip  and  of  vapours  but 

cure  ye, 
H  is  chariot  he  well  can  deserve,  I  asstirc  ye  : 
'Tiscasy  to  set  up  a  chariot  in  town. 
And  easier  still  is  that  chariot  laid  down. 
He  petitions  by  me,  both  as  doctor  and  lover. 
That  you'll  not  stop  his  wheels,  or  his  cliariot 

tip  over. 
Fix  him  well,  1  beseech  youj  the  worst  on't 

would  be,  , 
Should  you  overturn  him,  you  may  overset  me. 


§76.     Epilogue  to  the  Buellist-,  17/3.     Spo- 
ken liy  Miss  Barsanfi. 

So,  men  of  valour!  you  dislike  our  play  : 
!Nothing  against  it  do  the  ladies  say. 
To  own  they're  pleas'd  the  critics  pver  loath, 
Mutter,  **  A  Duellist,  with  scarce  an  oath! 
Tis  like  his  hat  that  was  without  a  feather; 
D.uels  and  dammes  always  go  together." 
Old  sinners,  loving  the  licentious  joke, 
May  think  there  wants  too,  here  and  there,  a 

stroke; 
Round  oaths  and  double  meanings  strew'd  be- 
tween, 
With  them  the  virtues  of  the  comic  scene. 
And  yet  the  town  in  gen'ral  is  so  nice. 
It  holds  these  virtues  as  a  kind  of  vice : 
From  the  teeth  outwards  chaste,  their  hands 

before  'em, 
Like  reps,  even  demi-reps,  are  all  decomm. 
Though  gross  their  thoughts,  so  delicate  their 

hearing. 
They  think  the  very  stage  should  fine  for  swear- 
ing : 
Our  author  therefore  scrupled  to  employ 
Your  vulgar  Damme,  sir!  and  Damme,  boy  ! 
Nay,  when  by  chance  a  naughty  joke  came  pat 

in,  ) 

H^  wrapt  it  up,  you  know,  in  lawyers'  Latin. 
So  muc4i  refinVl  the  scene  since  former  days, 
\Vhen  Congreve,  Vanburgh,  Wycherly 'wrote 
plays. 


''  The  stage  so  loosely  did  Astrea  tread. 

She  fairly  put  all  characters  to  bed."' 

Though  now,  no  bard  would  venture  to  deposit. 

A  m?!caroni  in  a  lady's  closet; 

Lest  the  frail  fair-one  he  be  thought  to  ruin, 

*'  While  moon  and  stars  alone"  see  what  they're 

doiug.    - 
In  the  old  plays,  gallants  take  no  denial. 
But  pvit  the  struggling  actress  to  the  trial. 
Bless  me !   I  shudder  even  now  to  think. 
How  near  myself  may  come  to  danger's  brink  1 
In  modern  plays  more  safe  the  female  station 
Secure  as  ovn*  sad  solemn  situation ! 
No  rakish  forward  spark  dares  now  be  rude. 
The  Comic  Muse  herself 's  grown  quite  a  prude ! 
No  wonde^r,  then,  if  in  so  jnue  an  age 
No  Congreves  write  for  as  demure  a  stage ! 


§  77.  Prologue  to  The  School  for  Rakes  ;   1774. 
Spoken  hj  Mr.  King.         Garrick. 

The  scribbling  gentry  ever  frank  and  free. 
To  sweep  the  stage  with  prologues,  fix  on  me. 
A  female  representative  1  come. 
And  with  a  prologue,  which  I  call  a  broom. 
To  sweep  the  critic  cobwebs  from  the  room. 
Critics,  like  spiders,  into  corners  creep, 
And  at  new  plays  their  bloody  revels  keep: 
With  some  small  venom  close  in  ambush  lie. 
Ready  to  seize  the  jx)or  dramatic  fly : 
The  weak  and  heedless  soon  become  their  prey. 
But  the  strong  blue-bottle  will  force  its  way. 
Clean  well  its  wings,  and  hum  another  day. 
Unknown  to  nature's  laws,  we've  here  one  evil; 
For  flics,  turn'd  spitlers,  play  the  very  devil ! 
Fearing  some  danger,  I  will  lay  before  ye 
A  short,  true,  recent,  tragi-comic  story. 
As  late  I  saunterd  in  the  Park  for  air. 
As  free  from  thought  as  any  coxcomb  there. 
Two  sparks  came  up;  one  whisper'd  in  my  ear. 
He  was  a  critic;  then  ask'd  me,  with  a  sneer — 

Thus  standing,  staring with  a  swaggering 

swing, 
"  You've  writ  a  farce?"—**  Yes,  Sir,  a  foolish 

thing:" 
'*  Damn'd  foolish — ^You'd  better  mind  your  act- 
ing. King. 
'Tis  ten  to  one — I  speak  it  for  your  sake. 
That  this  same  farce  will  pove — your  wit's  last 

Stake." — 
"  I  scribble  for  amusement,  boast  no  pow'rs." — 
"  Write  for  your  own  amusement,  not  for  ours." 
Thus  he  went  on;  and  with  his  pleasant  talk- 

I  lost  the  appetite  I  got  with  walking. 
He  laugh'd — I  bow'd — but  ere  I  could  retreat. 
His  lisping  friend  did  thus  the  dose  repeat : 
"  Pray,  Sir, — this  School  for  Rakes — the  wo- 
man's play — - — 
When  do  you  give  it  us?" — **  Next  Saturday. 
1  hoj>e  you'll  both  be  kind  to  her,  at  least." 
"  A  scribbling  woman  is  a  dreadful  beast! ' 
Then  they're  so  ugly,  all  the  female  wits— 
I'll  damn  her  play— to  tlirow  her  into  fits. 

Had 
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Had  I  my  will,  those  slattern  sluttish  dames — 

They  all  should  see  the  bottom  of  the  Thames." 

If  you  are  here,  good  Sirs,  to-breed  a  riot, 

^Looking  about  the  house. 
Don't  show  your  spite;  for  if  you  are  not  quiet, 
'Tis  ten  to  one — I  speak  it  for  your  sake. 
This  School  for  Rakes  will  prove  your  Wit's  last 

Stake: 
As  you  yFo  the  Pit~\  save  me  from  their  tyran- 
nic will. 
You  will  not  let  them  use  a  woman  ill. 
Protect  her  and  her  brat — the  truly  brave 
Women  and  children  will  for  ever  save. 


§78.     Prologue  to  the  JuUlee ;   17Gg.     Spoken 
by  Mr.  King  in  the  Character  of  a  Waiter. 

Garrick. 

From  London,  your  honors,  to  Stratford  I'm 

con)e : 
I'm  a  waiter,  your  honors;  you  know  bustling 

Tom ; , 
Who,  proud  of  your  orders,  and  bowing  before 

ye,  , 

Till  supper  is  ready,  I'll  tell  ye  a  story. 

'Twixt  Hounslow  and  Colnbrook,  two  houses 

of  fame, 
W'ell  known  on. that  road,  the  two  Magpyes  by 

name : 
The  one  of  long  standin.^,  the  othe:^  a  new  one ; 
This  boasts  it's  the  old  one,  arid  that  it's  the 

true  one. 
Sure  we,  th«i  old  Magpye,  as  well  as  the  younger, 
May  boast  that  our  liquor  is  clearer  and  stronger. 
Of  bragging  and  puffing  you  make  but  a  jest; 
You  taste  of  us  both  and  will  stick  to  the  best. 
A   race   we   have   had   for   your    pastime    and 

laughter; 
Young  Mag  started  first,  with  old  Mag  hopping 

after. 
Tis  said  the  old  house  hath  possess'd  a  receipt 
To  make  a  choice  mixture  of  sour,  strong,  and 

sweet ;  .  ' 

A  Jubilee  punch,  which,  right  skilfully  made, 
Insur'd  the  old  Magpye  a  good  running  trade: 
But  think  you  we  mean  to  monopolize? — No, 

no. 
We  are  like  brother  Ashley,  pro  publico  bono. 
Each  Magpye,  your  honours,  will  pick  at  his 

brotlier, 
Aud  their  natures  were  always  to  crib  from  each 

other. 
Young  landlords  and  old  ones  are  taught  by 

their  calling 
To  laugh  at  engrossing— but  practise  forestalling 
Our  landlords  are  game-cocks,  and  fair  play  but 

grant  'cm, 
I'll  warrant  you  pastime  from  each  little  ban- 
tam. 
Let's  return  to  the  punch — 1  hope  from  my 

soul, 
That  now  the  old  Mngpye  may  sell  you  a  bowl. 
We  have  all  sorts  and  sizes,  a  quick  trade  to 

drive, 
As  one  shilling,  two  shilling,  three  shilling, 

five: 


In  this  town  of  Stratford  we'll  have  each  ingre- 
dient. 

Beside  a  kind  welcome  from  me,  your  obedient. 

I'll  now  squeeze  my  fruit,  put  sugar  and  rum  in. 

And  be  back  in  a  moment  \Jiell  rings^  A  com- 
ing, a  coming,  a  coming! 


§  79-      Prologue  to  the  Christmas  Tale;  1774. 

Garrick. 
Music  plays,  and  enter  several  persons  with  dif- 
ferent kitub  of  dishes. 
Enter  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  CharaUcr  of  Christ- 
mas. 
Go  on — prepare  my  bounty  for  mv  friends. 
And  see  that  Mirth,"  with  all  her  crew,  attends. 

To  the  Audience. 
Behold  a  personage,  well  known  to  fame, 
Once  lov'd  and   honor' d Christmas  is   my 

name ! 
My  officers  of  state  my  taste  display  ; 
Cooks,  scullions,  pastry-cooks,  prepare  my  way; 
Holly  and  ivy  round  me  honors  spread. 
And  my  retitiue  show — I'm  not  ill-fed; 
Minc'd  pies,  by  Avay  of  belt,  my  breast  divide. 
And  a  large  carving-knife  adorns  my  side, 
'Tis  no  fop's  weapon,  't  will  be  often  drawn: 
This  turban  for  my  head — is  coUar'd  brawn. 
Though  old,  arnl  white  my  locks,  my  cheeks 

are  cherry ; 
Warm'd  by  good  fires,  good  cheer,  I'm  always 

merry. 
With  carrol,  fiddle,  dance,  and  pleasant  tale. 
Jest,  gibe,  prank,  gambol,  mummery,  and  ale, 
I  Enghsh  hearts  rejoic'd  in  days  of  yore; 
For  new  strange  modes,  imporied  by  the  score. 
You  will  not  sure  turn  Christmas  out  of  door! 
Suppose  yourselves  well  seated  by  a  fire, 
(Stuck  close,  you  seem  more  a\  arm  than  you 

desire) 
Old  Father  Christmas,  now  in  all  his  glory. 
Begs  with  kind  hearts  you'll  listen  to  his  story; 
Clear  well  your   thoughts   from    politics^  and 

spleen. 
Hear  my  tale  out,  see  all  that's  to  be  seen. 
Take  care,  my  children,  that  you  well  behave: 
You,  Sir,  in  blue,  red  cape,  not  quite  so  grave: 
That  critic  there  in  black — so  stern  and  thin. 

Before  you  frown,  pray  let  the  tale  begin 

You  in  the  crimson  capuchin,  I  fear  you; 
Why,  madam,  at  this  time  so  cross  appear  you  ? 
Excuse  me,  pray — 1  did  not  see  your  husoand 

near  you. 
Don't  think,  fair  ladies,  I  expect  that  you 
Should  hear  my  tale — you've  something  else  to 

do;  ^ 

Nor  will  our  beaux  old  English  fare  encourage; 
No  foreign  taste  could  e'er  digest  plum  j)orridge. 
1  have  no  sauce  to  quicken  lifeless  sinners; 
My  food  is  meant  for  honest  hearty  grinners. 
For  you,  your  spirits  with  good  stomachs  bring, 
O  make  the  neighb'ring  roof  with  rapture  ring: 
Open  your  mouths,  pray,  swallow  every  thing! 
Critics,  beware  how  you  our  pranks  despise; 
Hear  well  my  tale,  or  you  shan't  touch  my  pies ; 
The  proverb  change — Be  merry  but  not  wise. 

3T4  §80. 
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§  80.'  Prologue  to  the  Maid  of  the  Oaks;  1774. 
Spokeii   by   Mr.   King  hi  the   Character   of 

Fame.  ^  Garrick. 

Unlike  to  ancient  Fame,  all  eyes,  tongues, 
ears. 
See  modern  Fame,  arm'd  cap-a-pie,  appears, 
In  ledgers,  chronicles,  gazettes,  and  gazetteers! 
My  soaring  wings  are  fine  election  speeches. 
And  puffs  of  candidates  supply  my  breeches. 
My  cap  is  satire,  criticism,  wit. — 
Is  there  a  head  that  wants  it  in  the  pit? 

{^Offering  it. 
No  flowing  robe  and  trumpet  me  adorn ; 
I  wear  a  jacket,  and  I  v/ind  a  horn. 
Pipe,  song,  and  pastoral,  for  five  months  past, 
Puff'd  well  by  me,  have  been  the  general  taste.' 
Now  Marybone  shines  forth  to  gaping  crowds  j 
Now  Highgate  glitters  from  her  hill  of  clouds; 
St.    George's  Fiel-iS,   with   taste  and    fashion 

struck. 
Display  Arcadia  at  the  Dog  and  Duck  ■: 
And  Drury  Misses  here,  '*  in  tawdry  pride. 
Are  there  JPastoras  by  the  fountain  side." 
To  frowsy  bov.''r3  they  reel  through  midnight 

damps. 
With  Fauns  half  drunk,  and  Dryads  breaking 

lamps. 
Both  far  and  near  did  this  new  whimsy  run. 
One  night  it  frisk'd,  forsooth,  at  Islington. 
And  nov\ ,  as  for  the  public  bound  to  (■iiter. 
Our  manager  must  have  h'l^fcte  champelre. 
How  is  the  weather? — Pretty  clear  and  bright. 

\_Looking  about. 
A  storm's  the  devil  on  champ^tre  night! 
Lest  it  should  fall  to  spoil  the  author's  scenes, 
I'll  catch  this  gleam,  to  tell  you  what  he  means: 
He  means  a  show  as  brilliant  as  at  Cox's, 
Laugh yb?-  the  pit,  and  may  be  at  the  boxes; 
Song,  chorus,  frolic,  dance,  and  rural  play. 
The  merry-making  of  a  wedding  day. 
Whose  is  the  piece? — 'Tis  all  surmise,  sugges- 
tion—  [tion. 
Is't  his,  or  hers,  or  yours.  Sir  ?  That's  the  ques- 
The  parent,  bashful,  whimsical,  or  poor. 
Left  It  a  puling  infant  at  the  door; 
"I'was  laid  on  flow'rs,  and  wrapp'd  in  fancied 

cloaks. 
And  on  the  breast  was  written — Maid  o'  the 

Oaks. 
The  actors  crowded  round-^the  girls  caress'd  it : 
Lord!  the  sweet  pretty  babel—they  prais'd  and 

blesS'd  it ; 
The  master   peepd,   smil'd,    took    it  in,    and 

dress'd  it. 
Whate'er  its  birth,  protect  it  from  the  curse 
Of  being  smother'd  by  a  parish  nurse : 
As  you  're  kind,  rear  it—- if^you  're  curious,  praise 

it: 
And  ten  to  one  but  vanity  betrays  it. 


The  Greek  Gazettes  (for  they  had  papers  there), 
Fubhsh'd  a  thousand  fibs— as  they  do  here. 
From  them  one  Curtius  wrote  of'Philip's  son, 
Hovv  he  did  things — which  never  could  be  done ! 
Unlike  his  copy,  who  will  soon  appear, 
H  is  mighty  sOul  ne'er  knew  the  smallest  fear  : 
Iho'  laurci-crown'd  our  pale  young  monarch 

comes 
Trembling  amidst  his  triumphs,   shouts,  and 

drums; 
Would  give  up  all  his  vict'ries,  false  or  true. 
To  gain  one  greater  conquest— that  of  you. 
*'Lord!"    cries  a  buxom    widow,    loud    and 

,       sirong, 
He  s  quite  a  boy!  to  play  that  part  is  wrong." 
"  Madam,  he's  six  feet  high,  and  cannot  be  too 

young." 
'*  He  looks  so  modest,  hardly  speaks  a  word : 
Can  he  with  proper  spirit  draw  his  sword  ?     [is, 
A  face  so  smooth  where  neither  rage  nor  pride 
Fits  not  the  hero."— Fronifi  imUaJides.— 
In  English  thus:   Trust  not  to  looks,  they'll 

cheat  us  : 
Bounc'd  not  Sir  Swagger  lately,  as  he'd  beat  us  ? 
And  was  not  he,  with  all  his  frowns  and  airs. 
By  one  who  seem'd  all  meekness,  kick'd  down 

stairs. 
Miss  B— ,  all  delicacy,  nerve,  and  fear, 
Lfop'd  last  week  with  a  horse  grenadier! 
And  our  advent' rer,  though  so  mild  and  civi 
if  you  once  rouse  him,  plays  the  very  devil! 
"  Indeed!"    cries  madam, 

your  debtor; 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  young  man  bet- 
ter." 
Twice  our  young  hero,  who  for  glory  tow'rs. 
In   fields   less    ' '  -  •    .    1  •     •'    • 


il, 
ery  devil ! 
Sir,    I'm  much 


dang'rous 


pow  rs. 
Like  a  young  swimmer 

mand. 
In  sha  " 


tried    his    unknown 
whom  his  fears  conir 


"w  streams  first  ventur'd  from  the  land, 
1  ill,  bolder  grown,  the  rougher  wave  he  stems. 
Plunges  irom  giddy  heights  into  the  Thames. 
L  en  now  he  starts  to  hear  the  torrent  roar. 
While  his  pale  fates  stand  frighted  on  theshore4 
Soon  will  he  leap  the  precipice — Your  nod 
Sinks  him,  or  hfts  him  to  a  demi-2;od. 


Yates, 


on  open- 


f  §  81.     Occasional  Prologue^  upon  Mr.  Lacys 
first  Appearance  in  the  Character  of  Alexan- 
der-. Garrick. 
In  Macedon  when  Alexander  reign'd, 
A  nd  victory  after  victory  was  gain'd  ; 


82.    Prologue  spoken  hi/  Mr. 

ing  a  new  Theatre,  built  for  him  by  the  Li- 

habitants  of  Birmingham.  Foote. 

From  fiddling,  fretting,  monsieur,  and  signor. 
And  all  the  dangers  of  the  Italian  shore; 
From  sfj  ueakirig  monarchs  and  chromatic  queens. 
And  Metastasio's  mix'd  and  mangled  scenes. 
Where   Fashion,  and  not  Feeling,    bears  the 

sway. 
Whilst  Sense  and  Nature  coyly  keep  away, 
I  come. — All  hail  the  consecrated  earth,* 
Whose  bounteous  bosom  gave  our  Shakspeare 

birth ! 
Gave  that  great  master  of  the  scenic  art 
To  feed  the  fancy,  and  correct  the  heart ; 

*  Shakspeare  was  bom  in  Warwicbhire. 
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To  check  th'  unruly  passions'  wild  career. 
And  draw  from  Pity's  eye  the  tender  tear ; 
Of  Folly's  sons  t'  explore  the  ample  train. 
The  sot,  the  fop,  the  vicious,  and  the  vain; 
Hypocrisy  to  drag  from  her  disguise. 
And  Affectation  hunt  through  all  her  lies: 
Such  was  your  bard.     Who  then  can  deem  the 

stage. 
The  worthless  fav'rite  of  an  idle  age? 
Or  judge  that  pleasure,  with  instruction  join'd. 
Can  soil  the  manners,  or  corrupt  the  mind? 
Far  other  thoughts  your  generous  breasts  inspire, 
Touch'd  with  a  spark  of  true  Promethian  fire : 
Sure  tliat  the  Arts  with  Commerce  came  to  earth. 
That  the  same  parents  gave  those  sisters  birth. 
Cold  creeping  Prejudice  you  dar'd despise. 
And  bade  this  ternpl^  to  the  muses  rise. 
O  that  my  tongue  could  utter  all  I  feel  1 
Or  that  my  powers  were  equal  to  my  zeal ! 
Placed  by  your  favor,  not  by  right  divine, 
Th'  unworthy  high  priest  of  the  sacred  nine. 
No  tainted  incense  should  pollute  their  shrine. 
Nor  aught  be  offer'd  to  the  public  view, 
jBut  what  was  worthy  them — and  worthy  you. 


§83.  Prologue  to  Bon  Ton;  ifjb.    Colman. 

Fashion  in  ev'ry  thing  bears  sovereign  sway. 
And  words  and  periwigs  have  both  their  day; 
Each  have  their  purlieus  too,  are  modish  each. 
In  stated  districts,  wigs  as  well  as  speech. 
The  Tybnrn  scratch,  thick  club,  and  Temple  tie ; 
The  parson's  feather-top,  frizz'd  broad  and  high ; 
The  coachman's  cauliflower,  built  tiers  on  tiers; 
Uifi'cr  not  more  from  bags  and  brigadiers. 
Than  great  St.  George's  or  St.  James's  styles 
From  the  broad  dialect  of  Broad  St.  Giles. 
What  is  Bon  Ton  ? — "  O,  damme !"  cries  a  buck. 
Half  drunk — *'ask  me,  my  dear,  and  you're  in 

luck: 
Bon  Ton's  to  swear,  break  windows,  beat  the 

watch, 
Pick  up  a  wench,  drink  healths,  and  roar  a  catch. 
Kcepitupl  keepitup!  damme, take vour swing! 
Bon  Ton  is  life,  my  boy;  Bon  Ton  i  the  thing!" 
"Ah!  1  loves  life,  and  all  the  joys  it  yields," 
Says  Madame  Fussock,  warm  from  Spitalfields, 
**  Bon  Ton's    the  space  'twixt    Saturday  and 

Monday, 
And  riding  in  a  one-horse  chair  o'  Sunday! 
'Tis  drinking  tea,  on  sunimcr  afternoons. 
At  Bagnigge  VV'elb,  with  china  and  giU  spoons! 
'Tis  laying  by  our  stuffs,  red  cloaks,  and  p;.ittens. 
To  dance  anvtillions  all  in  silks  and  satins !" 
"  Vulgar!"  cries  Miss — "  Observe,    in  higher 

life. 
The  feather'd  spinster,  and  thrice-feather'd  wife : 
The  Club's  Bon  Ton .  Bon  Ton's  aconstant  trade 
Of  roxxi,  festino,  ball,  and  mar,querade  ! 
'Tis  plays  and   puppet-shows — T^ie  something 

new ; 
'Tis  losing  thousands  every  night  at  hi ! 
Nature  it  thwarts,  and  contradicts  all  reason, 
'Tis  jtiff"  French  stays,  and  fruit  when  out  of 

season ! 


A  rose,  when  half-a-guinea  is  the  price; 
A  set  of  bays  scarce  bigger  than  six  mice : 
To  visit  friends — you  never  wish  to  see; 
Marriage  'twixt  those  who  neyer  can  agree. 
Old    dowagers,  dress'd,    painted,   patch'd   and 

curl'd — 
This  is  Bon  Ton,  and  this  we  call  the  world!" 
"iTrue,"  says  my  lord,  **  and  thou,  my  only  son, 
Whate'er  your  faults,  ne'er  sin  against  Bon  Ton ! 
Who  toils  for  learning  at  a  public  school. 
And  digs  for  Greek  and  Latm,  is  a  fool. 
French,  French,  my  boy,  's  the  thing!  jasez! 

prate,  chatter ! 
Trim  be  the  mode,  whipt-syllabub  the  matter! 
Walk  like  a  Frenchman ;  for,  on  English  pegs 
Moves  native  awkwardness  with  two  left  legs. 
Of  courtly  friendship  form  a  treacherous  league. 
Seduce  men's  daughters,  with  their  wives  in- 
trigue;^ ^ 
In  sightly  semicircles  round  your  nails 
Keep  your  teeth  clean — and  grin,  if  small-talk 

fails : 
But  never  laugh,  whatever  jest  prevails: 
Nothing  but  nonsense  e'er  gave  laughter  birth. 
That  vulgar  way  the  vulgar  show  their  mirth. 
Laughter's  a  rude  convulsion,  sense  that  justles. 
Disturbs  the  cockles,  and  distorts  the  muscles. 
Hearts  may  be  black,  but  all  should  wear  clean 

faces ; 
The  graces,  boy!   The  graces,  graces,  graces!" 
Such  is  Bon  Ton !  and  walk  this  city  through. 
In  building,  scribbling,  fighting,  and  virtu. 
And  various  other  shapes,  'twill  raise  to  view: 
To-night  our  Bayes,  with  bold  but  careless  tints. 
Hits  off'  a  sketch  or  two,  like  Darly's  prints. 
Should  connoisseurs  allow  his  rough  draughts 

strike  'em, 
'Twill  be  Bon  Ton  to  see  'em,  and  to  like  'em. 


§  84.  Prologue  to  the  Rivals;  1775.  Sheridan" 

Enter  Sergeant  at  Laiv,  and  Attorney  follotv- 
ing  and  giving  a  Paper. 

Serj.  What's  here? — a  vile  cramp  hand !  I 
cannot  see 
Without  my  spectacles.    Ait.  Hs  means  his  fee. 
Nay,  Mr.  Serjeant^  good  sir,  try  again. 

[^Gives  Monet/, 
Serj.  The  ecrawl  improves — [more.'}  Ocome, 
'tis  pretty  plain. 
Hey !  how's  this  ? — Dibble ! — sure  it  cannot  be ! 
A  poet's  brief!  a  poet — and  a  fee! 

Ait.  Yea,  sir!  though  you  without  reward, 
I  know. 
Would  gladly  plead  the  muses'  cause — Serj.  So, 
so! 
Att.  And  if  the  fee  offends,  your  wrath  should 
fiill 
On  me — Serj.  Dear  Dibble,  no  offence  at  all. 
Att.  Some  sons  of  Phoebus  in  the  Courts  we 

meet — 
Srrj.  And  fifty  sons  of  Phoebus  in  the  Fleet! 
Att.  Nor  pleads  he  worse,  who,  witli  a  decent 

sprig 
Of  bays  adorns  his  legal  waste  of  wig. 
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Serj.  Full-bottoofi'd  heroes  thus  on  signs  un- 
furl 
A  leaf  of  laurel  in  a  grove  of  curl ! 
Yet  tell  your  client,  that,  *i;i  adverse  day?. 
This  wig  is  warmer  than  a  bu&h  of  bay?. 
.     Att.  ]5o  you  then,  sir,  my  client's  place  supply, 
Profuse  of  robe,  and  prodigal  of  tye — 
Do  you,  with  ail  those  hiushiog  powers  of  face. 
Ana  v/oiited  bashful  hesitating  grace. 
Rise  in  the  court,  and  flourish  on  the  cas«. 

Serj.  For  practice  then  suppose— this  brief 
ivill  show  it — 
Me,  Serjeant  Woodward— counsel  for  the  jxjet. 
Us'd  to  the  ground- — I  know  'tis  hard  to  deal 
With  this  dread  Court,  from  whence  there's  no 

appeal^ 
^0  tricking  here  to  blunt  the  edge  of  law. 
Or  damri'd  in  erjuify — escape  hy  flaw  \ 
But  judgement  given^^yivur  sgnience.  must  re- 

mainj 
No  writ  of  error  lies — to  Driiry-Jarw* 

Yet  when  so  kind  you  seem,  'tis  past  dispute 
We  gain  some  favor,  if  not  casts  qf  suit. 
No  s\ileen  is  here !   I  see  no  iioarded  fury  j 
I  think  I  never  fac'd  a  milder  jury! 
Sad  else  our  plight! — -where  frow^ns  are  trans- 
portation, 
A  hiss  the  gallows — and  a  groan  damnation  ! 
But  such  the  public  candor,  without  fear 
My  client  waves  all  right  of  challenge  here. 
No  newsman  from  our  session  is  dismiss'd. 
Nor  wit,  nor  critic,  uw  scratch  off  the  list; 
His  faults  can  never  hurt  another's  ease. 
His  crime  at  worst — a  had  attempt  to  please: 
Thus,  all  respecting  he  appeals  to  all, 
And  by  the  general  voice  will  siand  or  fall. 


§85.  Epilogue  to  the  same  X  1775.  Sheridan. 

Ladies,  for  t/ou — I  heard  our  poet  say. 
He'd  try  to  coax  some  moral  from  his  play; 
**  One  moral's  plain,"  cried  I,  **  without  more 

fuss ; 

Man's  social  happiness  all  rests  on  us : 
Through  all  the  drama,  whether  damn'd  or  not. 
Love  gilds  the  scene,  and  war.ien  guide  the  plot. 
From  ev'ry  rank  obedience  is  our  due- 
D'ye  doubt? — the  world's  great  stage  shall  prove 

it  true." 
The  cit,  well  skillVl  to  shun  domestic  sfrife. 
Will  snp  abroad ;  bat  first — he'll  ask  his  ivfc. 
John  Trot,  his  friend,  for  once  will  do  the  same; 
But  then — he'll  ^yst  step  home  to  tetl  his  dame. 

The  surly  squire  at  noon  resolves  to  rule, 
And  half  the  day— Zounds!  M^ulam  is  a  fool ! 
Conviuc'd  at  night,  the  vanquished  victor  says. 
Ah,  Kate!  you  women  have  such  coaring  ways! 

The  jolly  toper  chides  each  tardy  blade. 
Till  reeling  Bacchus  calls  on  love  for  aid : 
Then  w'ith  each  toast  he  sees  fair  bumpers  swim. 
And  kisses  Chloe  on  the  sparkling  brim  ! 

Nay,  I  have  heard  that  statesmen,  great  and 
wise, 
Will  sometimes  counsel  with  a  lady's  eyes; 

*  To  ihe  Pit.  t  First 


The  servile  suitors  watch  her  various  face. 
She  smiles  preferment — or  she  frowns  disgrace. 
Curtsies  a  pension  here — there  nods  a  place. 

Nor,  with  less  awe,  in  scenes  of  humbler  life. 
Is  vieivd  the  mistress,  or  is  heard  the  icife. 
The  poorest  peasant  of  the  poorest  soil. 
The  child  of  poverty,  and  heir  to  toil, 
-Early  from  radiant  love's  impartial  light 
Steals  one  small  spark  to  cheer  his  world  of  rii;^ht ; 
De^r  spark !  that  oft,  through  winter's  chilling 

woes, 
Is  all  the  warmth  his  little  cottage  knows! 

The  wand'ring  tar — 'who  not  for  years  has 
press' d 
The  widow'd  partner  of  his  day  of  rest. 
On  the  cold  deck,  far  from  her  armsremov'd. 
Still  hums  the  ditty  which  his  Susan  lov'd : 
And  while  around  the  cadence  rude  is  blowm. 
The  boatswain  whistles  in  a  softer  tone. 

The  soldier,  fairly  proud  of  wounds  and  toil. 
Pants  for  the  triumph  of  his  Nanc^^'s  smile; 
But  ere  the  battle,  should  he  list  her  cries. 
The  lover  trembles — and  the  hero  dies  1 
That  heart,  by  war  and  honor  steel'd  to  fear> 
Droops  on  a  sigh,  aid  sickens  at  a  tear! 

Bat  ye  more  cautious — ye  nice-judging  few. 
Who  give  to  beauty  only  beauty's  due. 
Though  friends  to  Love — ye  view  with  deep  re* 

gret 
Our  conquests  marr'd,  and  triumphs  incomplete. 
Till  {X)lish'd  wit  more  lasting  charms  disclose. 
And  judgement  fix   the    darts  which   beauty 

throws. 
In  female  breasts  did  sense  and  merit  rule. 
The  lover's  mind  would  ask  no  other  school ; 
Sham'd  into  sense — the  scholars  of  our  eyes. 
Our  beaux  from  gallantry  would  soon  be  wise; 
Would  gladly  light,  their  homage  to  improve. 
The  lamp  of  knowledge  at  the  "torch  of  love! 


§  86.  Epilogue  to  Edivard  a?id  Eleo7iora;  1775. 

Sheridan. 
Ye  wedded  critics,*  who  have  mark'd  our  tale. 
How  say  you?  does  our  plot  in  nature  fail? 
May  we  not  boast  that  many  a  modern  wife 
Would  lose  her  own,  to  save  a  husband's  life? 
Would  gladly  die — O  monstrous  and  ill  bred ! 
There's  not  a  husband  here  but  shakes  his  head ! 
But  you,  my  gall'ry  friends f — come,  what 
say  you  ? 
Your  wives  are  with  you — shake  their  noddles 
too! 
Above  there — hey,  lads!:[  You'll  not  treat  us 
so — 
You  side  with  us? — They  grin  and  grumble  No  ! 
Yet  hold — though  these  plain  folks  traduce 
their  doxies, 
Sure  we  have  Eleonoras  in  the  boxes  ! 

Inhuman  beaux  ! — why  that  ill-natur'd  sneer? 

What,  then,  you  think  there's  no  such  idiot  here  ? 

There  are,  no  doubt,  though  rare  to  find,  I 

know. 

Who  could  lose  husbands,  yet  survive  the  blow. 

Two  years  a  wife — view  Lesbia,  sobbing,  crying; 

I  Her  chair  is  waiting,  but  my  Lord  is  dying: 

Oallery,  X  I^pper  Gallery. 

Preparing 
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Prcpiring  for  the  worst,  she  tells  her  maid 
To  countermand  her  points  and  new  brocade; 
*'  For,  Ol  if  1  shoidd  lose  the  best  of  men, 
Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  see  the  Club  again. 
So,  Lappet»  should  he  die  when  I  am  oii,t. 
You'll  send  for  me  at  Lady  Basto's  rout: 
The  doctor  said  he  might  hold  out  till  three. 
But  I  ha' n't  spirits  for  the  Coterie  T 
Now  change  the  scene — place  madam  in  the 

fever. 
My  lord  for  comfort  at  the  Sgavoir  Fivre; 
His  valet  enters — shakes  his  meagre  head^ — 
**  Chapeau,  what  news? — Ah!  sir,  my  lady's 

dead." 
/'Theducel — 'tis  sadden,  faith — but  four  days 

sick ! — 
Well,  seven's  tliemain — (poor  Kate!) — eleven's 
a  nick." 
But  hence  reflections  on  a  senseless  train. 
Who,  lost  to  real  joy,  should  feel  no  pain; 
'Mongst  Britain" i>  daughters  still  can  Hymen's 

li^ht 
Reveal  the  lave  which  charm'd  your  heaits  to- 
night; 
Show  beauteous  mart}'rs,  who  would  each  prefer. 
To  die  for  him,  who  long  has  liv'd  for  her; 
Domestic  heroines,  who  with  fondest  care 
Outsmile  a  husband's  griefs,  or  claim  a  share; 
Search  where  the  rankling  evils  most  alK)und, 
And  heal  with  cherub-lip  the  poison'd  wound. 

Nay,  such  bright  virtues  in  a  royal  mind. 
Were  not  alone  to  Edward's  days  confin'd ; 
Still,  still  they  beam  around  Britannia's  throne. 
And  grace  an  Eleonora  of  our  own. 


§87-  Prologue  fo  Bragttnza.      Murphy. 

While,  in  these  days  of  sentiment  and  grace, 
•  Poor  comedy  in  tears  resigns  her  place. 
And,  snu""t  with  novels  full  of  maxims  crude. 
She  that  was  frolic  once  now  turns  a  prude; 
To  her  great  end  the  tragic,  muse  aspires. 
At  Athens  born,  and  faithful  to  her  sires. 

The  comic  sister  in  hysteric  fit. 
You'd  swear,  has  lost  her  memory  of  wit; 
Foily  for  her  may  now  exult  on  hi  -i ; 
Feather'd  by  ridicule,  no  arrows  fly; 
But,  if  yon  are  distress'd  she's  sure  to  cry- 
She  that  could  jig,  and  nick-name  all  heaven's 

creatures, 
With  sorrows  not  her  own  deforms  her  features; 
With  stale  reflections  kce|)s  a  constant  pother; 
Greece  gave  her  one  face,  and  she  makes  an- 
other— 
So  very  pious,  and  so  full  of  woe, 
":i'^)u  v.-o(l  may  bid  her,  "  To  a  nunnery  go." 

Not  so  Melpomene;  to  nature  true. 
She  holds  her  own  great  principle  in  view. 
She,  from  the  first,  when  men  her  pow'r  con- 
l  fess'd, 

f  When  grief  and  terror  seiz'd  the  tortur'd  breast. 
She  made,  to  strike  her  moral  to  the  mind. 
The  stage  the  great  tribunal  of  mankind. 

Hither  the  worthies  of  each  clime  she  draws. 
Who  founded  states,  or  rescued  dying  laws  ; 
W"ho,  in  base  times,  a  hfe  of  glory  led. 
And  for  their  country  who  have  toil'd  or  bled. 


Hither  they  come — again  they  breathe,  they  live^ 
And  virtue's  meed  through  every  age  receive. 

Hither  themurd'rer  comes,  with  g'nastly  mien. 
And  the  fiend  conscience  hants  him  oer  the 

scene. 
None  are  exempted;  all  must  re-appear. 
And  even  kings  attend  for  judgement  here; 
Here  find  the  day,  when  they  their  pow'r  abuse. 
Is  a  scene  furnish'd  to  the  tragic  muse. 

Such  is  her  art;  weaken'd  perhaps  at  length. 
And,  while  she  aims  at  beauty,  losing  strength. 
Oh !  when,  resuming  all  her  native  rage. 
Shall  her  true  energy'  alarm  the  stage? 

This  night  a  bard  (our  hopes  may  rise  too  high — 
'Tis  yours  to  judge,  'tis  yours  the  cause  to  try)— 
This  night  a  bard,  as  yet  unknown  to  fame. 
Once  more,  we  hope,  will  rouse  a  genuine  flame. 
His  no  French  play — tame,  polish'd,  dull  by  rule : 
Vigorous  he  comes,  and  warm  from  Shak&peare's 

school. 
Inspir'd  by  him,  he  shows  in  glaring  light 
A  nation  struggling  with  tyrannic  might ; 
Oppression  rushing  on  with  giaut  strides; 
A  deep  conspiracy,  which  virtue  guides ; 
Heroes,  for  freedom  who  dare  strike  the  blow, 
A  tablature  of  honor,  guilt,  and  woe. 
If  on  his  canvas  nature's  colors  ihine. 
You'll  praise  the  hand  that  trac  d  tike  just  design. 


§  88.  Epilogue  by  Mr.  Garrick,  on  cjuitling  the 
Stage,  June,  177t). 

A  VETERAN  seel  whose  last  act  on  the  stage 
Entreats yovir  smiles  for  sickness  and  for  age, 
Their  cause  1  plead — plead  it  in  heart  and  mind ; 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind  : 
Might  we  but  hope  your  zeal  vi'ould  not  be  less. 
When  I  am  gone,  to  patronize  distress. 
That  hope  obtain'd  the  wish'd-for  end  secures. 
To  soothe  their  cares  who  oft  have  lighten'dyours. 
Shall  the  great  heroes  of  celestial  line, 
Who  drank  full  bowlsof  Greek  and  Uomaii  wine, 
C?esar  and  Brutus,  Agamemnon,  Hector, 
Nay,  Jove  himself,  who  here  has  quaff'd  his 

Rectar! 
Shall   they  who   govern,  fortune,   cringe   and 

court  her. 
Thirst  in  their  age,  and  call  in  vain  for  i>orter? 
Like  Belisarius  tax  the  pitying  street 
With  date  obolum  to  all  they  meet? 
Shan't  I,  who  oft  liave  drench' d  my  hands  in 

gore;  ^       ^  . 

Stabb'd  many,  poison'd  some,  beheaded  more; 
Who  numbers  slew, in  battle  on  this  plain — 
Sha'n't  I,  the  slayer,  try  to  feed  the  slain? 
Brother  to  all,  with  equal  love  I  view 
The  men  who  slew  me,  and  the  men  I  sl«w : 
I  must,  I  will  this  happy  project  seize. 
That  those  too  old  to  die  may  live  with  ease. 
Suppose  the  babes  I  smo^Jier'd  in  the  Tow'r, 
By  chance,  or  sickness,  lose  their  acting-pow'r, 
Shall   they,  once   princes,  worse  than  all   be 

serv'd — 
In  childhood  murderM,  and,  when  murder'd 

starv'd  ? 

Matrons 
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Matrons  half  ravish'd  for  yotir  recreation. 
In  age  should  never  want  some  consolation. 
Can  I,  young  Hamlet  once,  to  nature  lost, 
Behold,  O  horrible !  my  father's  ghost. 
With  grisly  beard,  pale  cheek,  stalk  up  and  down. 
And  he,  the  royal  Dane,  want  half  a  crown? 
Forbid  it,  ladies!  gentlemen',  forbid  it! 
Crive  joy  to  age,  and  let  'em  say— you  did  it. 
To  you,  ye  gods  !  *  I  make  my  last  appeal ; 
You  have  a  right  to  judge,  as  well  as  feel ; 
Will  your  high  wisdoms  to  our  scheme  incline. 
That  kings,  queens,  heroes,  gods,  and  ghosts 

may  dine? 
Olympus  shakes! — that  omen  all  secures; 
May  every  joy  you  give  be  tenfold  yours ! 


§  89.  Prologue  to  the  Capuchin  \   1776.    Spoken 
hy  Mr.  Foote.  Colman. 

Critics,  whene'er  I  write,  in  ev'ry  scene 
Discover  meanings  that  I  never  mean  j 
AVhatever  character  I  bring  to  view, 
I  am  the  father  of  the  child,  'tis  true. 
But  ev'ry  babe  his  christ'ning  owes  to  you.  ' 
**  The  comic  poet's  eye,  with  humorous  air 
Glancing  from  Watling-street  to  Grosvenor- 

square. 
He  bodies  forth  a  light  ideal  train. 
And  turns  to  shape  the  phantoms  of  his  brain  : 
Meanwhile  your  fancy  takes  more  partia]  aim. 
And  gives  to  airy  nothing  place  and  name." 

A  limner  once,  in  want  of  work,  went  down 
To  try  his  fortune  in  a  coimtry  town  : 
The  waggon  loaded  with  his  goods,  convey'd 
To  the  same  spot  his  whole  dead  stock  in  trade. 
Originals  and  copies — ready  made. 
To  the  new  painter  all  the  country  came  ; 
Lord,  lady,  doctor,  lawyer,  squire  and  dame. 
The  humble  curate,  and  the  curate's  wife. 
All  ask  a  likeness — taken  from  the  life. 
Behold  the  canvass  on  the  easel  stand ! 
A  pallet  graced  his  thumb,  and  brushes  fiU'd 

his  hand  : 
But,  ah  !  the  painter's  skill  they  little  knew. 
Nor  by  what  Curious  rules  of  art  he  drew. 
The  waggon-load  unpack'd,  his  ancient  store 
Furnish'd  for  each  a  face  drawn  long  before, 
God,  dame,  or  hero,  of  the  days  of  yore. 
The  Ccesars,  with  a  little  alteration. 
Were  turn'd  into  the  mayor  and  corporation : 
To  represent  the  rector  and  the  dean, 
He  added  wigs  and  bands  to  Prince  Eugene: 
The  ladies,  blooming  all,  deriv'd  their  faces 
From  Charles  the  Second's  beauties,  and  the 

Graces. 
Thus  done,  and  circled  in  a  splendid  frame. 
His  works  adorn'd  each  room,  and  spread  his 

fame ; 
The  countrymen  of  taste  admire  and  stare, 
"  My  lady's  leer!  Sir  John's  majestic  air! 
Miss  Dimple's  languish  too  ! — extremely  like! 
And  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Vandyke ! 
("!  ihis  ncv/  limner's  pictures  always  strike!" 


Old,  young ;  fat,  lean ;  dark,  fair ;  or  big  or  little, 
"  The  very  manor  woman  to  a  tittle !" 
Foote  and  this  limner  in  some  points  agree. 
And  thus,  good  sirs,  you  often  deal  by  me. 
When,  by  the  royal  licence  and  protection, 
I  show  my  small  academy's  collection. 
The  connoisseur  takes  out  his  glass  to  pry 
Into  each  picture  with  a  curious  eye ; 
Turns  topsy-turvy  my  whole  composition. 
And  makes  mere  portraits  all  my  exhibition. 
But  still  the  copy's  so  exact,  you  say; 
Alas  i  the  same  thing  happens  ev'ry  day  ! 
How  many  a  modish  well  dress'd  fop  you  meet. 
Exactly  suits  his  shape  in  Monmouth-street; 
In  Yorkshire  warehouses  and  Cranbourn-alley, 
'Tis  wonderful  how  shoes  and  feet  will  tally ! 
As  honest  Crispin  understands  hi§  trade. 
On  the  true  human  scale  his  lasts  are  made. 
The  measure  of  each  sex  and  age  to  hit. 
And  ev'ry  shoe,  as  if  bespoke,  will  fit. 
My  warehouse  thus,  for  nature's  walks  supplies 
Shoes  for  all  ranks,  and  lasts  of  ev'ry  size. 
Sit  still,  and  try  them.  Sirs,  1  lon^'  to  please  ye-— 
How  well  they  fit!  I  hope  you  find  them  easy: 
If  the  shoe  pinches,  swear  you  cannot  bear  it : 
But  if  well-made — I  wish  you  health  to  wear  it. 


§  go.  Prologue  to  the  Contract;  1776.  Wiit- 
ten  and  intended  to  have  been  spoken  by  Mr, 
Foote. 

The  Contract  is  it  call'd? — I  cannot  say 
I  much  admire  the  title  of  his  play : 
Contracts,  they  tell  me,  have  been  fraught  with 

evil. 
Since  Faustus  sign'd  his  contract  with— the 

Devil. 
Yet,  spite  of  Satan,  all  men  yelsh  to  make  'em, 
Tho'  nineteen  out  of  twenty  love  to  break  'em. 
Butchers  and  meal-men,-brewers,  agents,  factors. 
Pimps,  poets,  placemen,  managers  and  actors. 
Bawds,  bankrupts,  booksellers,  are  all  contrac- 
tors ; 
All  lie,  and  swear,  and  cheat,  t'  increase  their 

store. 
Then  die,  and  go — where  Faustus  went  before. 
While  thus  o'er  all  we  see  th*  infection  spread. 
No  wonder  it  should  taint  the  marriage  be.d : 
Each  wife  forgets,  each  husband  breaks  his  vow  ; 
For  what  are  contracts,  what  is  wedlock  now? 
Garrick,  who  long  was  married  to  the  town. 
At  length  a  fashionable  husband  grown. 
Forsakes  his  spouse,  base  man !  for  truth  to  tell. 
She  lov'd  her  own  dear  Davy  wondrous  well ; 
Though  now  he  slights  her,  breaks  from  her  by 

force. 
And  nought  will  serv^e  him  but  a  full  divorce. 
But,  be  the  fault  in  women  or  in  men. 
Thanks  to  our  laws !  they  all  may — wed  again : 
Her  faithless  fav'rite  gone,  the  lady's  free 
To  choose  another,  and  may  smile — on  me; 
To  the  liame  Lover  may  resign  her  charms. 
And,  though  a  cripple,  take  me  to  her  arms. 
I'll  promise  to  be  constant,  kind,  polite. 
And  pay  my  dut) — ev'ry  other  night: 


*  To  the  Upycr  Gallery, 
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My  dear  lov'd  rib  I  never  will  abandon. 
But  stand  by  her,  whilst  I've  one  leg  to  stand  on. 
I'll  make  a  solemn  contract,  play  or  pay. 
And  hope  we  shall  not  part  this  many  a  day. 

Our  brother  scribbler  too,  I  greatly  fear. 
Has  made  a  foolish  kind  of  contract  here ; 
He  promises,  and  ten  to  one  yon' re  bit. 
To  furnish  fable,  sentiment,  and  wit. 
I've  seen  his  piece;  the  man  appeal'd  to  me. 
And  I,  as  Chancellor,  issued  my  decree ;    [it — 
'T  has  pass'd  the  seals,  they're  going  to  rehearse 
But  you  're  the  House  of  Peer?,  and  may  reverse  it. 


§  91.     Prologue  to  the  Spleen  or  Islington  Spa. 
Spoken  by  Mr.  KiitG;   1776.     Garrick. 

Though  prologues  now  as  blackberries  are 

plenty,  [twenty ; 

And,   like   them,   mawkish   too — nineteen  in 
Yet  you  will  have  them  when  their  date  is  o'er, 
And  Prologue!  prologue!  still  your  honors  roar; 
Till  some  such  dismal  phiz  as  mine  comes  on — 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  indeed  there's  none; 
The  prologue,  author,  speaker — all  are  dead  and 

gone.  [rout  ; 

These  reasons  have  some  weight,  and  stop  the 
\ou  clap — I  smile — and  thus  go  cringing  out : 
While  living,  call  me ;  for  your  pleasure  use  me ; 
Should  I  tip  off — I  hope  you'll  then  excuse  me. 
So  much  for  prologues — and  now  enter  Farce : 
Shall  I  a  scene,  I  lately  heard,  rehearse  ? 
The  place,  the  Park;  the  dramatis  per s once, 
Two  female  wits  with  each  a  macaroni : 
"  Pr'ythee,  Lord  Flimsey,  what's  this  thing  at 

Drury — ■ 
**  This  Spleen?" '*  'Tis  low,  damn'd  low. 

Ma'am,  I'll  assure  you." 
**  Cest  vrai,  my  Lor  I — We  now  feel  no  such 

evil, 
**  Never  are  haunted  with  a  vaporish  devil. 
**  In  pleasure's  round  we  whirl  it  from  the  brain  : 
*'  You  rattle  it  away  with,  Seven's  ihe  main  ! 
**  In  upper  life  we  have  no  spleen  or  gall ; 
**  And  as  for  other  life — it  is  no  life  at  all." 
What  can  I  say  in  our  poor  bard's  behalf? 
He  hopes  that  lower  life  may  make  you  laugh. 
May  not  a  trader,  who  shall  business  drop. 
Quitting  at  once  his  old  accustom'd  shop, 
In  fancy  through  a  course  of  pleasures  run. 
Retiring  to  his  seat  at  Islington: 
And,  of  false  dreams  of  happiness  brim-full. 
Be  at  his  villa  miserably  dull  ?  '   . 

Would  not  he  Islington's  f  ne  air  forego, 
Could  he  again  be  chok'd  in  Butcher-row  ; 
In  showing  cloth  renew  his  former  pleasure 
Surpass'dbynone — but  that  of  clipping  measure? 
The  master  of  this  shop,  too,  seeks  repose*. 
Sells  off  his  stock  in  trade,  his  verse  and  prose, 
His  daggers,  buskins,  thunder,  lightnins;,  and 

old  clothes. 
Will  he  in  rural  shades  find  case  and  quiet? 
Ono!  he'll  sigh  for  Drury,  and  seek  peace  in  riot. 
Nature  of  yore  prevail'd  through  human  kind  j 
To  low  and  middle  life  she's  now  confm'd: 


'Twas  there  the  choicest  dramatists  have  sought 

her; 
'Twas  there  Moliere,  there  Jonson,  Shakspeare 

caught  her  : 
Then  let  our  gleaning  bard  with  safety  come. 
To  pick  up  straws  dropt  from  their  harvest-home. 


§  92.  Prologue  hitroduccd  in  the  Prelude  of 
New  Brooms.  Spoken  by  Mr.  King,  at  the 
opening  oj  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ;   1776. 

Garrick. 
Scribblers  are  sportsmen ;  and  as  sportsmen, 
are,  ^  [beat  flur: 

Some  hit,  some  miss,  some  poach,  and  some 
This  wounds  a  straggling  bird  ;  that  often  tries 
But  never  kills,  he  shoots  and  shuts  both  eyes  : 
Like  our  train'd-bands,  the  mark  He  never  hits; 
He  scorns  to  see  the  murder  he  commits  : 
Some  will  whole  covies  take,  nineteen  in  twenty; 
And  then  you  smack  your  lips — for  game  is 

plenty; 
In  short,  by  you  their  merits  must  be  tried; 
And  woe  to  them  who  are  not  qualified! 
Another  simile  we  mean  to  broach — 
A  new  one  too! — the  stage  is  a  stage-coach— 
A  stage-coach!  why?— I'll  tell  you,  if  you  ask 
i^ —  •  [basket! 

Here  f  some  take  places,  and  some  mount  the 
Our  cattle  too,  that  draw  the  stage  along. 
Are  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — weak  an^  strong; 
Brown,  grey,  black,  bay,  brisk,  tame,  blind, 

lame,  fat,  lean,  old,  and  young! 
If,  as  we  are  jogging  on,  we  soniietimes  stop. 
Some  scold  within,  and  some  asleep  will  drop. 
While  sailorsand  their  doxies  sing  and  roar  o'top. 
The  coachman  manager  will  sometimes  please 
ye —  [squeeze  ye. 

Rut  should  he  stuff  the  coach   too   full,  and 
You  then  begin  to  swear — *'  Zounds!  uhut  the 
'     door ;  [more — 

**  We're  cramm'd  already — here's  no  room  for 
"  You're  so  damn'd  fat!    A  little  farther.  Sir — 
''  Yo\ir  elbow's  in  my  stomach — I  can't  stir!" 
Hoit !  Hoit !  the  coachman  then  drives  on  apaoe. 
And,  smack !  w  ith  other  stages  runs  a  race, 
Throiig^h  thick  and  thin  we  dash,  now  up,  now   ' 

down. 
Now  raise  adust,  now  rattling  through  the  town; 
Now  first,  now  last,  now  jolted,  crack !  we  fall — 
Laugh'd,  pelted;  hooted  at,  and  damn'd  by  all. 
Your  late  old  coachman,  tho'  oft  sphish'd  by  dirt. 
And  out  in  many  a  storm,  retires  rmhurt; 
Enjoys  your  kind  reward  for  all  his  pains, 
And  now  to  other  hands  resigns  the  reins. 
But  the  new  partners  of  the  old  machine, 
Hoping  you'll  find  it  snug,  and  tight,  and  clean. 
Vow  that  with  much  civility  they'll  treat  you. 
Will  drive  you  well,  and  pleasantly  will  seat  you. 
The  road  is  not  all  turnpike — and  what  worse  is. 
They  can't  insure  vour  watches,  or  your  purses; 
But  they'll  insure  you,  that  their  best  endeavour 
Shall  not  be  wantmg  to  obtain  your  favor : 
Which  gain'd — Gee  up!  the  old  stage  will  run 
forever! 


*  Alluding  to  Mr.  Garrick's  rttiring  from  the  Stage. 


t  Be 
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^  g3.     Epilogue  tv  ike  Rtinawai/ ;  177^- 

Garrick. 
PosT-haste  frcravltaly  arrives  my  lover! 
Shall  I  to  you,  good  friends,  my  fears  discover? 
Should  foreign modeshis virtues  marand  mangle. 
And  cam  sposa  prove— Sir  Dingle  Dangle  j 
No  sooner  join'd  than  separate  we  go; 
Abroad — we  never  shall  each  other  know, 
At  home — I  mope  above — he'll  pick  his  teeth 

below. 
In  sweet  domestic  chat  we  ne'er  shall  mingle^. 
And  wedded. tho'  1  am,  shall  still  live  singk. 
However  modish,  I  detest  this  plan ; 
For  me  no  mawkish  creature,  weak  and  wan ; 
He  must  be  English — and  an  English  man. 
To  nature  and  his  country  false  and  blind. 
Should  Bclvilledare  to  twist  his  form  and  mind, 
I  will  discard  him — and,  to  Britain  true, 
A  Briton  choose— and  may  be  one  of  you — 
Nay,  don't  be  frighten  d;  I  am  but  in  jest; 
Freemen,  in  love  or  war,  should  ne'er  be  press'd. 
If  you  would  know  my  utmost  expectation, 
*Tis  one  unspoil'd  by  travelled  education ; 
With  knowledge,  taste,   much  kindness,  and 

some  whim. 
Good  sense  to  govern  nie — and  let  me  govern  him. 
Great  loveof  me  must  keep  his  heart  from  roving; 
Then  I'll  forgive  him,  if  he  proves  too  loving. 
If  in  these  times  I  should  be  blcss'd  by  fate 
With  such  a  phcenix,  such  a  matchless  mate, 
I  will  by  kindness,  and  some  small  discerning. 
Take  care  that  Hymen's  torch  continues  burning. 
At  weddings,   now-a-days,   the  torch   thrown 

down,  [tov^n! 

Just  makes  a  smoke,  then  stinks  througjiout  the 
No  married  Puritan,  I'll  follow  pleasure. 
And  even  the  fashion — but  \s\  moderate  measure ; 
I  will  of  opera  ecstasies  partake. 
Though  I  take  snuff  to  keep  myself  awake: 
No  rampant  plumes  shall  o^er  my  temples  play. 
Foretelling  tnat  my  Wains  will  fly  away; 
Nor  from  my  head  shall  strange  vagaries  spring. 
To  sl'.ow  the  soil  can  teem  with  ev'ry  thing; 
No  frails,  roots,  greens,  shall  fill  the  ample  sjjace, 
A  kitchen-garden  to  adorn  my  facei 
No   rocks   shali  thc.^e  be  seen,  no  windm*H, 

fountain; 
Nor  curls,  like  guns  set  round  to  guard  ttie 

mountain  1 
O  learn,  ye  fair,  if  this  same  madness  spreads, 
Not  to  hold  up,  but  to  keep  down  your  heads] 
Be  not  misled  by  strange  fantastic  Art, 
But  in  your  dress  let  Nature  take  some  part : 
Her  skill  alone  a  lasting  pow'r  insures. 
And  best  can  ornament  such  charms  as  yours. 


§  94 .     Bpihgne  tb  Scmir^mi^t ;  177C. 

Sheutoan, 

Dishevell'd  still,  like  Asia'sbleedingqueen, 
Shall  I  with  jests  deride  the  tragic  scene? 
No,  beauteous  moumers !— from  whose  down- 
cast eyes 
The  Muse  has  drawn  her  noblest  sacri*fice! 
Whose  gentle  bosoms.  Pity's  altar<i — bear 
The  crystol  incense  of  each  falling  tear ! — 


There  lives  the  poet's  praise! — no  critic  art 
Can  match  the  coumient  of  a  feeHug  h-eart ! 

When  gen'ral  plaudits  speak  the  fable  t)'er. 
Which  mute  attention  had  approv'd  l-^efove, 
Tho'  ruder  spirits  Iovt  th'  accmtom'd  jest 
Which  chases  sorrow  from  the  vulgar  breast,   • 
Still  hearts  refin'd  their  sadden'd  tints  retain. —  ; 
The  sigh  is  pleasure!  and  the  jest  is  pain! 
Searce  have  they  smiles  to  honor  grace  or  wit, 
Tho'  Roscius  spoke  the  verse  himself  heiti  writ! 
Thus  through  the  time  w]>en vernal  fruits  receive 
The- grateful  show'rs  that  hang -on  April's  e\ns; 
Tho'  every  coarser  stem  of  forest  birth     [earth, ' 
Throws   wlili  the  morning-beam  its  dews  to5 
Ne'er  does  the  gentle  rose  rev  ive  so  so(«i — 
But  bath'd  in  nature's  tears,  it  droops  <iU  noon. 

O  cOukl  the  muse  one  slm])le  moral  teath, 
rrom  scenes  like  these,  which  all  who  heard 

might  reach! 
Thou  child  of  sympathy — whoe'er  thou  art, 
WTio  with  Assyria's  queen  hast  wejVt  thy  part — 
Go  search  where  keener  woes  dema"ftd  relief, 
Go  —  while  thy  heart  yet  beats  with  fancied 

grief: 
Thy  lip  still  conscious- of  the  recent  «igh. 
The  graceful  tearstill  ling  ring  in  thy  eye — 
Go — and  on  real  misery  bestow 
The  blest  effusion  of  fictitious  woe"! — 

So  shall  our  Muse,  supreme  oh  all  tlic  Nine, 
Deserve  indeed  the  title  of — divine  ? 
Virtue  shall  own  her  favor'd  from  above, 
And  Pity  greet -her  with  a  sister's  love! 


§  95.  Prologue y  spoken  hj  Mr.  Pa^lwer,  on 
the  opening  of  the  ^fiimrtre-iioyulin  tlie.  Nay- 
Market,  May  15,  1777.  COLMAN. 

PRir)E,byatboasatTd  arts,  vain  howoTsclarms, 
And  gives  to  empty  nothings  pompoirs  names. 
Theatric  dealers  riius  T)v'Ould  fain  seem  great, 
Arkl  ev'ry  piaybo^ise  grows  a  mighty  ^tat-e. 
To  fancied 'heights  howe'er  mock  monarchs  soar, 

A  manager's  a  trad -r — nothing  more 

You  (whom  they  coirrt)  their  <;iisft(9i?rel-s— and 

then. 
We  pky'rs — pom  devils  — are  ihtir  jowr'.ie^trren. 

While  two  great  warehoases,  for  witttjer  use,  - 
Eight  months  ^oge  bales  ^  iwe^rchBadis-e  pr«- 

Out  with  tho  swallow  comes  oirr-stmYmer  Baj'es, 
To  show  his  taffeta  and  lutestring  plays; 
A  clioice  assortment  of  slight  goods  prepare. 
The  smallest  habercfashet  of  small  wat^s. 

In  T.apata,  we're  told,  a  grave  i:»rojector, 
A  mighty  scliemer — like  our  new  director — 
Onee  form'd  a  plan — and  'twas  a  deep  one, 

Sii-s!— 
To  draw  the  sun-beams  out  of  cucumbers. 
So  whilst  less  vent'rous  managers  retire. 
Our  Salamander  thinks  to  live  m  fire. 
A  pla^-honse  tjuidminc — and  no  quidnunc's 

wiser 

Reading  our  play-bills  in  the  Advertiser, 
Cries,  **Hey!  what's  here!  In  th' Hay-marktt 

a  play, 
"  To  sweat  the  public  ifi  the  roidst  of  May  ?    > 

♦*  Give 
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*'  Give  me  fresh  air !" — then  goes  amd  pouts  alon^e 

In  ccuntry  lodgings by  the  two-mile  stone: 

There  sits,  and  chews  the  cud  of  his  disgust, 
Ihoifd  in  the  sun,  aiid  blinded  by  the  dust. 

•'  Dearee,"  says  Mrs.  Inkle,   "  let  us  go 
^'  To  th'Hay-marhet  to-night  and  seetheshovv." 
**  Psha,  woman  1"  cries  old  Inkle,  **  you  re  a 

fool: 
**  We'll  walk  to  Hornsey,and  enjoy  tlie  cool." 
So  said,  to  finish  the  domestic  strife. 
Forth  waddle  the  fat  spouse,  and  fatter  wife: 
And  as  they  tug  up  Highgate-hill  together, 
lie    cries — "  Delightful    walking! — charming i 
weather  !'* 

Now  with  the  napkin  underneath  the  chin, 
Unbutton'd  cits  their  tin-tic-feasts  begin. 
And  plunge  full  knuckle-deep,  throixgh  thick 
and  thin:  pelly. 

Throw  down  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  pastry,  custard. 
And  make  a  salmagiJndy  of  their  belly. 
"  More  China-pepper!  punch,  another  rummer! 
*'  So  cool  and  pleasant — eating  in  the  summer!" 

To  ancient  geographers  'twas  not  known 
Mortals  covikl  Uve  beneath  the  torrid  zone: 
But  we,  though  toiling  underneath  the  line. 
Must  make  our  hay  now  while  the  weather's  fine. 
Your  good  old  hay -maker,  long  here  employ'd. 
The  sun-shine  of  your  smiles  who  still  enjoy'd; 
The  fields  which  long  he  mow'd  will  not  forsake. 
Nor  quite  forego  the  scythe,  the  fork,  and  rake; 
But  take  the  field,  even  in  the  hottest  day. 
And  kindly  help  us  to  get  in  our  hay. 


§96.    Prologue  to  the  Spanish  Bather  \   1777. 

CoLMASr. 

Once  more  from  Ludgate-hill  behold  Paul 
Prig!  _  [wig! 

The  same  spruce  air,  you  see,  same  coat,  same 
A  mercer  smart  and  dapper  all  allow. 
As  ever  at  shop-door  shot  ofi'a  bow. 
This  summer — for  I  love  a  little  prance — 
This  summer,  gentlefolks,  I've  been  to  France, 
To  mark  the  fasliions — and  to  learn  to  dance. 
I,  and  dear  Mrs.  Prig,  the  first  of 'Graces  I 
At  Calais,  in  the  diligence  took  places; 
Travell'd    through    Boulogne,    Airiens,    and 

Chantilly, 
AH  in  a  line — as  straip:ht  as  Piccadilly! 
To  Paris  come,  their  dresses  made  me  stare — 
ITieir  fav'rite  color  is  the  French  queen's  hair: 
They're  all  so  fine,  so  shabby,  and  so  gay. 
They  look  like  chimney-sweepers  on  May-day; 
Silks  of  all  colors  in  the  rainbow  there; 
A  Joseph's  coat  a[)|)ears  the  common  wear. 
Ofsome  I  brought  home  patterns;  one,  to-night. 
We  mean  to  shovr — 'tis  true,  it  is  but  slight : 
But  then,  for  summer  wear,  you  know  that's 

right. 
A  little  weaver y  whom  I  long  have  known. 
Has  work'd  it  up,  and  begs  to  have  it  shown — • 
But  pray  observe,  my  friends,  'tis  not  his  own. 
I  brouglit  it  over — nay,  if  it  miscarries,  [Paris." 
He'll  cry,  '*  'Tis  none  of  mine— it  came  from 
Rut  should  you  like  it,  he'Tl  soon  let  you  know, 
Twas  spun  and  roaimfactuar'd  in  Soho. 


'T  hi'td  a  great  nm  abroad,  whieh  always  yields 
Work  for  our  Grub-street,  and  our  Spital-ficlds. 
France  charms  our   ladies,   naked   baixls,   and 

l>eaux. 
Who  smviggle  thence  their  leatfting  and  their 

clothes ; 
Buckles  like  gridirons,  and  wigs  on  springs; 
Teles  built  like  towers,  and  rumps  like  ostrich 

wings. 
If  this  piece  please,  each  snmmeT  Fll  go  over. 
And  fetch  iiew  patterns  by  the  straits  of  Dover. 


§  97.    Prologue  to  the  School  JbrScandai-,  1 777. 

G  AH  RICK. 

A  SCHOOL  for  scandal! — Tell  me,  1  "beseech 

you. 
Needs  thereaschool  this  modish  an  to  teach  yOu> 
No  need  of  lessons  now — the  knowing  think — 
We  might  as  well  he  taught  to  eat  and  dtink. 
Caus'd  by  a  dearth  of  scandal,  should  the  vapors 
Distress  our  fair-ones,  let  them  read  the  papers ; 
Their  pow'rfuF  mixtures  such  disorders  hit. 
Crave  what  they  will,  there's  qiiantiun  s?i^ciT. 
"  Lord!"    cries  my  Lady  Wormwood   (who 

lo'N  es  tattle. 
And  puts  much  salt  and  pepper  in  her  prattle) 
Just  risen  at  noon,  all  night  at  cards  when 

threshing, 
"  Strong  tea  and  scandal — bless  me,  ho^  re- 
freshing! 
'*  Give  me  the  p?»pers,Lisp — how  bold  aud  Fi-ee! 

\_S2pS.'] 

**  Last  night  Lord  L.  (sips.']  was  canght  with 

.     Lady  D. 
"  For  achingheads,  what charmil^^a/ t'ofa/i*- .' 

[sips.'] 
"  If  Mrs.  B.  will  still  continue  flirting, 
**  We  hope  she'll  draw,  or  we'll  undraw,  tiie 

curtain. — 
•^*  Fine  satire,  poz!  in  puhlic  all  abctge  it! 
"  But,  by  ourselves,  .£sipif.]  our  prahe  we  can't 
re  fuse  it.  [star."-^ 

"  Now,  Lisp,  read  yon— ^there,  at  that  dash  and 
"  Yes,  ma'am — A  certain  lord  had  best  beware, 
**  Who  lives  not  twenty  miles  from  GrOsvenoT- 

square; 
''  For  should  he  Lady  W.  firid  wflTthg-- 
'*  W^ormwood  is  bhter." — **  O!  that's  me 

villain ! 
*'  Throw  it  behind  the  fire,  and  never  more 
*'  Let  that  vile  paper  come  within  my  door." 

Thusatoar  friends  welaugh,  who  feel  thedart: 
To  reach  our  feelings,  we  ourselves  nmst  smart. 
Is  our  young  bard  so  young,  to  think  that  he 
Can  stop  the  full  spring-tide  of  calumny? 
Knows  he  the  world  so  little,  and  its  trade? — 
Alas!  the  devil's  sooner  rais'd  than  laid. 
So  strong,  so  swift,  the  monster  there's  no  gag- 
ging; 
Cut  Scandal's  head  off— Still  the  tongue  is  Wag- 
ging. 
Proud  of  your  smiles,  once  lavishly  bestow'd. 
Again  cur  young  Don  Quixote  takesthe  roadj 
To  show  hjs  gratitude,  he  draws  \\h  pen, 
And  seeks  this  hydra.  Scandal,  in  its  den  j 
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From  his  fell  gripe  the  frighted  fair  to  save — 
Though  he  should  fail,  th*  attempt  must  please 

tlie  brave. 
For  your  applause,  all  perils  he  would  through. 
He'll  fight — that's  write — a  cavaliero  true. 
Till  ev'ry  drop  of  blood — that's  ink — -is  spilt  for 

you. 

§98.  Epilogue  to  the  same;  1777-  Spoketi 
Uj  Mrs.  Abingdon,  in  the  Character  of  Lady 
Teazel.  Colman. 

I,  WHO  was  late  so  volatile  and  gay. 
Like  a  trade-wind  must  now  blow  all  oneway; 
Bend  all  my  cares,  my  studies  and  my  vows. 
To  one  old  rusty  weather-cock — my  spouse : 
So  wills  our  virtuous  bard! — the  pye-bald  Bayes 
Of  crying  epilogues  and  laughing  plays. 

Old  biichelors,  who  marry  smart  young  wives. 
Learn  from  our  play  to  regulate  your  lives; 
Each  bring  his  dear  to  town — all  faults  upon 

her — 
London  will  prove  the  very  source  of  honor ; 
Plung  d  fairly  in,  like  a  cold  bath,  it  serves. 
When  principles  relax,  to  brace  the  nerves. 
Such  is  my  case — and  yet  I  must  deplore 
That  the  gay  dream  of  dissipation  s  o'er; 
And  say,  ye  fair,  was  ever  lively  wife. 
Born  with  a  genius  for  the  highest  life. 
Like  me  untimely  blasted  in  her  bloom. 
Like  me  condema'd  to  such  a  dismal  doom  ? 
Save  money — ^when  I  just  knew  how  to  waste  it ! 
Leave  London — -just  as  I  began  to  taste  it! 
Must  I  then  watch  the  early-crowing  cock  ? 
The  melancholy  ticking  of  a  clock  ? 
In  the  lone  rustic  hall  ibr  ever  bounded. 
With  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  squalling  brats  sur- 
rounded ? 
With  humble  curates  can  I  now  retire, 
(While  good  Sir  Peter  boozes  with  the  squire) 
And  at  backgammon  mortify  my  soul. 
That  pants  for  loo,  or  flutters  at  a  vole?      [pire. 
Seven's  the  main — dear  sound ! — that  must  ex- 
Lost  at  hot-cockles  round  a  Christmas  fire! 
The  transient  hour  of  fashion  too  soon  spent, 
*' Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell  content! 
Farewell  the  plumed  head — the  cushion'd  tetCy 
That  takes  the  cushion  from  his  proper  seat ! 
The  spirit-stirring  drum ! — card-drums  I  mean — 
Spadille,  odd.trick,  pam,  basto,  king,  and  queen ! 
And  you,  ye  knockers,  that  with  brazen  throat 
The  welcome  visitor's  approach  denote — 
Farewell!  all  quality  of  high  renown, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  of  glorious  town^ 
Farewell !— -vour  revels  I  partake  no  more. 
And  Lady  Teazel';;  occupation's  o'er." 
All  this  I  told  our  bard — he  smil'd,  and  said 

'tu-as  clear 
I  ought  to  play  deep  tragedy  next  year  : 
Mcanv/hile  he  drew  wise  morals  from  his  play. 
And  in  these  solemn  periods  stalk'd  away  : 
*' Blest  were  the  fair,  like  you  her  faults  who 

stopp'd, 
And  clos'd  her  follies  when  the  curtain  dropp'd ! 
No  more  in  vice  or  error  to  engage. 
Or  play  the  fool  at  large  on  life's  great  stage!" 


§  99-  Prologue  to  A  Tford  to  the  Wise,  per^ 
formed  for  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Kelly  s  Family ; 
1777.  Johnson. 

This  night  presents  a  play  which  public  rage, 
Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage*. 
From  zeal  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dread. 
For  English  vengeance  2vars  not  ivith  the  dead, 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie. 

To  wit  reviving  from  its  author's  dust 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just: 
For  no  renew'd  hostilities  invade 
Th'  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease,. 
And  him  who  cannot  hurt  allow  to  please; 
To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  offence. 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays. 
Approve  it  only — 'tis  too  late  to  praise  ; 
If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear. 
Forbear  to  hiss — the  poet  cannot  hear : 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found 
At  best  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound. 
Yet  then  shall  calm  reflections  bless  the  night. 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight ; 
When  pleasure  fir'd  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame. 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name. 


§  100.  Prologue  to  Sir  Thomas  Overhiry ;  1 777. 

Sheridan. 

Too  long  the  muse,  attach'd  to  regal  show. 
Denies  the  scene  to  tales  of  humbler  woe; 
Such  as  were  wont,  while  yet  they  charm'd  the 

ear. 
To  steal  tlie  plaudit  of  a  silent  tear; 
When  Otway  gave  domestic  grief  its  part. 
And  Howe's  familiar  sorrows  touch'd  the  heart 

A  sceptred  traitor,  lash'd  by  vengeful  fate, 
A  bleeding  hero,  or  a  falling  state. 
Are  themes  (thoughnobly  worth theclassicsong) 
Which  feebly  claim  your  sighs,  nor  claim  them 

long; 
Too  great  for  pity,  they  Inspire  respect. 
Their  deeds  astonish,  rather  than  affiect; 
Proving  how  rare  the  heart  that  woe  can  move. 
Which  reason  tells  us  we  can  never  prove. 

Other  the  scene,  where  sadly  stand  confest 
The  private  pang  that  rends  the  suflerer's  breast. 
When  sorrow  sits  upon  a  parent's  brow. 
When  fortune  mocks  the  youthful  lover's  vow. 
All  feel  the  tale — for  who  so  mean  but  knows 
What  fathers'  sorrows  are,  what  lovers'  woes? 

On  kindred  ground  our  bard  his  fabric  built. 
And  placed  a  mirror  there  for  private  guilt; 
Where,  fatal  union!  will  appear  combin'd 
An  angel's  form  and  an  abaiidon'd  mind ; 
Honor  attempting  passion  to  reprove. 
And  friendship  struggling  with  unhallow'd  love  t 

Yet  view  not,  critics,  with  severe  regard. 
The  orphan  offspring  of  an  orphan  bard, 
Doom'd,  whilst  he  wrote,  unpitied  to  sustain 
More  real  mis'ries  than  his  pen  could  feign ! 
Ill-tated  Savage  !  at  whose  birth  was  glv'n 
No  parent  but  the  Muse,  no  friend  but  Heaven! 


*  Upon  the  first  representadoa  of  thispky  1 770,  it  was  damned  from  the  violence  of  party. 
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Whose  youth  no  brother  knew,  with  social  care 
To  sooth  his  sufF'rings,  or  demand  to  share ; 
No  wedded  partner  of  his  mortal  woe, 
To  win  his  smile  at  all  that  fate  could  do ; 
While,  at  his  death,  nor  friend's  nor  mother's 

tear 
Fell  on  the  track  of  his  deserted  bier! 

So  pleads  the  tale  *  that  gives  to  future  times 
The  son's  misfortunes,  and  the  parent's  crimes ; 
There  shall  his  fame  (if  own'd  to-night)  survive, 
Fix'd  by  the  hand  that  bids  our  langus^e  live! 


§  101.  Prologue  to  Bonduca ;  1778.  Garrick. 

To  modern  Britons  let  the  old  appear 
This  night,  to  rouse  *em  for  this  anxious  year : 
To  raise  that  spirit,  which  of  yore,  when  rais'd. 
Made  even  Romans  tremble  while  they  prais'd: 
To  rouse  that  spirit,  which  through  every  a^e 
Has  wak'd  the  lyre,  and  warm'd  th'  historian's 

page; 
That  dauntless  spirit,  which  on  Cressy's  plain 
Rush'd   from   ine  heart  through  ev'ry  British 

vein ; 
Nerv'd  ev'ry  arm  the  numerous  host  to  dare. 
Whilst  Edward's  valor  shone  the  guiding  star. 
Whose  beams  dispers'd  the  darkness  of  despair : 
Whate'er  the  cratt  or  number  of  his  foes. 
Ever  from  danger  Britain's  glory  rose. 
To  the  mind's  eye  let  the  fifth  Harry  rise. 
And  in  that  vision  boasting  France  despise; 
Then  turn  to  later  deeds  your  sires  have  wrought, 
When  Anna  rul'd,  and  mighty  Marlb' rough 

fought. 
Shall  Chatham  die  and  be  forgotf  ? — O  no ! 
Warm  from  its  source  let  grateful  sorrow  flow ; 
His  matchless  ardor  fir  d  each  fear-struck  mind. 
His  genius soar'd  when  Britons  droop'dandpin'd; 
Whilst  each  State  Atlas  sunk  beneath  the  loa'd, 
His  heart  unshook  with  patriot  virtue  glow'd ; 
Like  Hercules,  he  freed  'em  from  the  weight. 
And  on  his  shoulders  fix'd  the  tottering  state; 
His  strength  the  monsters  of  the  land  defied. 
To  raise  his  country's  glory  was  his  pride. 
And  for  her  service,  as  he  liv'd,  he  died. 
O  for  his  powers,  those  feelings  to  impart. 
Which  rous'd  to  action  every  drooping  heart; 
Now,  while  the  angrj^  trumpet  sounds  alarms, 
And  all  the  nation  cries,  "To  arms,  to  arms!" 
Then  would  his  native  strength  each  Briton 

know, 
And  scorn  the  threats  of  an  invading  foe : 
Hatching  and  feeding  every  civil  broil, 
France  looks  with  envy  on  our  liap])y  soil ; 
When  mischiefs  on  the  wing  she  cries  for 

war. 
Insults  distress,  and  braves  her  conqi^eror. 
But  Shakspeare  sung — and  well  this  land  he 

knew, 
O  hear  his  voice!  that  **  nought  shall  make  us  rue, 
"  If  England  to  itself  do' rest  but  true." 


§  102.  Prologue  to   the  Princess   of  Parma -^ 
1778.  Cumberland. 

Ere  dark  November,  with  his  dripping  wings. 
Shuts  out  the  cheerful  face  of  men  and  things. 
You  all  can  tell  how  soon  the  dreary  scene 
AfFects  your  wives  and  daughters  with  the  spleen. 
jNladam  begins — **,My  dear,  these  odious  rains 
Will  bring  on  all  my  okl  rheumatic  pains; 
In  fifty  places  it  came  in  last  night — 
This  vile  old  crazy  mansion's  such  a  fright !" 
*'  What's  to  be  done?" — "  In  very  truth,  my 

love, 
I  think  'tw^ere  better  for  us  to  remove." 
This  said,  if  as  it  chance  that  gentle  spouse 
Bears  but  a  second  int'rest  in  tlie  house. 
The  bill  is  pass'd — no  sooner  said  than  done — 
Up  springs  the  hen-bird,  and  the  covey's  gone: 
Then  hey  for  London  I   there  the  game  begins ; 
Bouquets,  and  diamond  stars,  and  golden  pins, 
A  thousand  freakish  wants,  a  thousand  sighs, 
A  thousand  poutings,  and  ten  thousand  lies. 
Trim,  and  new-rigg'd,  and  Faunch'd  for  plea- 
sure's gale. 
Our  madam  comes,  her  goslings  at  her  tail; 
Away  they  scamper  to  prescjit  their  faces 
At  Johnson's  citadel,  for  side-box  places. 
He  to  their  joint  and  supplicating  moan 
Presents  a  face  of  brass,  a  heart  of  stone ; 
Or,  monarch-like,  while  their  address  is  stating, 
Sends  them  a  '*  veto"  by  his  lord  in  waiting. 
Returning  thence,  the  disappointed  fleet 
Anchors  in  Tavistock's  fantastic  street; 
There  under  Folly's  colors  gaily  rides, 
Where  humor  points,  or  veering  passion  guidt' . 
In  vain  the  steward  racks,  and  tenants  rave: 
Money  she  wants,  and  money  she  will  have. 
Meanwhile,  terrific  hangs  the  unpaid  bill. 
Long  as  from  Portman-squure  to  Ludgate-hlli. 
The  squire,  exhausted,  in  desponding  plight. 
Creeps  to  his  chambers  to  avoid  the  sight. 
Or  at  the  Mount  with  some  old  snarler  chi!U<*s 
In  damning  wives,  and  railing  at  the  tunes. 
Such  is  the  scene! — If  then  we  letch  you  down 
Amusements  which  endear  the  smoky  tOAvn, . 
And  through  the  peasant's  poor  but  usoful  hand^ 
We  circulate  the  produce  tA'  vour  land'' , 
In  this  voluptuous  dissipated  age. 
Sure  there's  some  merit  in  our  rural  stiui<'^^. 
Happy  the  call,  nor  wholly  vain  the  \)h\\ 
Which  weds  you  to  yo.ur  acres  but  a  «lsj . 

§103.  Epilogue  to  Percy;   1778.     Garrick. 

I  MUST,  will  speak— I  hope  my  dress  ^nd 

air 
Announce  the  man  of  fashion,  not  the  play'r : 
Though  gentlemen  are  now  forbid  the  sccjies, 
Yet  1  have  rush'd  through  heroes,  kings,  urul 

queens ; 
Resolr'd,  in  pity  to  this  polish *d  age. 
To  drive  these  ballad-heroes  from  tiie  sts^e — 


*  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  by.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
f  Lord  Chatham  died  May  11,1778. 

JTliis  prologue  was  spoken  at  die  private  dieatre  of  Mr.  Hanburs',  of  Kclmarsh  in  Northamptousliiie. 
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**  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn. 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 
The  hunting  of  that  day." 
A  pretty  basis  truly,  for  a  maudlin  play ! 
Wnat!  shall  a  scribbling,  Senseless  woman,  dare 
To  offer  to  your  tastes  such  tasteless  fare  ? 
Is  Douglas,  or  is  Percy,  fir'd  with  passion. 
Ready,  for  love  pr  glory,  death  to  dash  on, 
Fit  company  for  modern  still-life  men  of  fashion  ? 
Such  madness  will  our  hearts  but  slightly  graze  j 
We've  no  such  frantic  nobles  now-a-days. 
Could  we  believe  old  stories,  those  strange  fellows 
Married  for  love,  could  of  their  wives  be  jealous— r- 
Nay,  constant  to  'em  too — and,  what  is  worse. 
The  vulgar  souls  thought  cuckoldom  a  curse! 
Most  wedded  pairs  had  then  one  purse,  one  mind. 
One  bed  too — so  jireposteroysly  join'd! 
From  such  barbarity  (thank  Heaven!)  we're re- 

fin'd. 
Old  songs  at  home  their  happiness  record, 
From  home  they  sep' rate  carriages  abhorr'd — 
-One  horse  serv'd  both — my  lady  rode  behind  my 

lord. 
'Twas  death  alone  could  snap  their  bonds  asunder  : 
Now  tack'd  so  slightly,  not  to  snap's  the  wonder. 
Nay,  death  itself  could  not  their  hearts  divide. 
They  mix'd  their  love  with  monumental  pride  j 
For,  ciit  in  stone,  they  still  lay  side  by  side. 
But  why  these  Gothic  ancestors  produce? 
Why  scour  their  rusty  armours?  what's  the  use? 
'Twould  not  your  nicer  optics  much  regale, 
To  see  us  beaux  bend  under  coats  of  mail : 
Should  we  our  limbs  with  iron  doublets  bruise. 
Good   Heaven !    how  much    court-plaster  we 

should  use! 
We  wear  no  armour  now — but  on  our  shoes. 
Let  not  with  barbarism  true  taste  be  blended  j 
Old  vulgar  virtues  cannot  be  defended  j 
Let  the  dead  rest — we  living  can't  be  mended. 


§104.  Epilogue  to  Fatal  Falsehood -y  1779- 

Sheridan. 

Unhand  me,  gentlenrien.  By  Heaven,  I  say, 
I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  wlio  bars  my  way. 

'[Behind  the  scenes. 
Forth  let  me  come — a  poetaster  true. 
As  lean  as  Envy,  and  as  baneful  too ; 
On  the  dull  audience  let  me  vent  my  rage. 
Or  drive  these  female  scribblers  from  the  stage. 
For  sense  or  history,  we've  none  but  these: 
The  law  of  liberty  an4  wit  they  seize  j 
In  fragic — comic — pastoral — they  dare  to  please. 
Each  puny  bard  must  surely  burst  with  spite. 
To  find  that  women  with  such  fame  can  write: 
But  O,  your  partial  favor  is  the  cause. 
Who  feed  their  follies  with  such  full  applause; 
Yet  still  our  tribe  shall  seek  to  blast  their  fame. 
And  ridicule  each  fair  pretender's  aim. 
Where  the  dull  duties  of  domestic  life 
W^age  with  the  muse's  toils  eternal  strife. 

What  motley  cares  Corilla's  mind  perplex, 
While  maids  and  metaphors  conspice,  to  vex  I 


In  studious  dishabille  behold  her  sit, 

A  letter'd  gossip,  and  a  housewife-wit; 

At  once  invoking,  though  for  different  views. 

Her  gods,  her  cook,  her  milliner,  and  muse. 

Round  her  strew'd  room  a  frippery  chaos  lies, 

A  checquer'd  wreck  of  notable  and  wise; 

Bills,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs,  a  varied  masS, 

Oppress  the  toilet,  and  obscure  the  glass,' 

Unfinish'd  here  an  epigram  is  laid. 

And  there  a  mantua-maker's  bill  unpaid,; 

Here  new-born  plays  foretaste  the  town'fr  ap-  / 

plause, 
Thefe,  dormant  patterns  lie  for  future  gauze: 
A  moral  essay  now  is  all  her  care ; 
A  satire  next,  and  then  a  bill  of  fare: 
A  scene  she  now  projects,  and  now  a  dish ; 
Here's  act  the  first — and  here — 'Remove  with 

fish. 
Now  while  this  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolls. 
That,  soberly  casts  up  a  bill  for  coals ; 
Black  pins  and  daggers  in  6ne  leaf  she  sticks, 
And  tears,  and  thread,  and  bowls,  and  thimbles, 

mix. 
Sappho,  'tis  true,  long  vers'd  in  epic  song. 
For  years  esteem'd  all  household  studies  wrong; 
When,   dire  mishap!    though  neither   shame 

nor  siri, 
Sappho  herself,  and  not  her  muse,  lies  in. 
The  virgin  Nine  in  terror  fly  the  iDOw'r, 
And  matron  Juno  claims  despotic  pow'r: 
Soon  Gothic  hags  the  classic  pile  o'erturn, 
A  caudle-cup  supplants  the  sacred  urn ; 
Nor  books  nor  iniplements  esca|)e  their  rage. 
They  spike  the  ink-stand,  and  they  rend  the  page : 
Poems  and  plays  one  barbarous  fate  partake; 
Ovid  and  Plautus  suffer  at  the  stake; 
And  Aristotle's  only  sav'd — to  wrap  plum-cake. 

Yet  shall  a  woman  tempt  the  tragic  scene  ? 
And  dare — but  hold — I  must  repress  my  spJeen : 
I  see  your  hearts  are  pledg'd  to  her  applause. 
While  Shakspeare's  spirit  seems  to  aid  her  cause. 
Well  pleas'd  to  aid — since  o'er  his  sacred  bier 
A  female  hand  did  ample  trophies  rear. 
And  ga\e  the  gentlest  laurel  that  is  worshipp'd 

there. 


§105.    Prologue  to  The  Fathers ;  IJjg. 

Garrick. 
When  from  the  world  departs  a  son  of  Fame, 
His  deeds  or  works  embalm  his  precious  name; 
Yet,  not  content,  the  public  call  for  art. 
To  rescue  from  the  tomb  his  mortal  part; 
Demand  the  painter's  and  tkp  sculptor's  hand. 
To  spread  his  mimic  form  tjkroughout  the  land ; 
A  form,  perhaps,  which  li\  ing  was  neglected. 
And,  when  it  could  not  feel  respect,  respected. 
This  night,  no  bust  or  picture  claims  your  praise ; 
Our  claim's  superior — we  his  Spirit  raise; 
From  Time's  dark  store-house  bring  a  long-lost 

And  drag  it  from  oblivion  into  day. 

But  who  the  author?  Need  I  name  the  wit 
Whom  nature  prompted  as  his  genius  writ? 
Truth  smil'd  on  Fancy  for  each  well-vvrought 

story. 
Where  characters  live,  act,  and  stand,  before  ye. 

Suppose 
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Suppose  these  characters,  various  as  they  are, 
The  knave,  the  feol,  the  worthy,  wise,  and  fair. 
For  and  against  the  author  pleading  at  your  bar. 
First  pleads  Tom  Jones — ^grateful  his  heart  and 

watni—^ 
"Brave  gen  rous  Britons!  shield  this  play  from 

harm  J 
My  best  friend  wrote  it ;  should  it  not  succeed. 
Though  with  my  Sophy  blest — my  heart  will 

bleed;" 
Then  from  his  face  he  wipes  the  manly  tear. 
**  Courage,  my  master !"  Partridge  cries,  "  don't 

fear : 
Should  Envy's  serpents  hiss,  or  Malice  frown. 
Though  I'm  a  coward,  zounds!  I'll  knock  'em 

down." 
Next,  sweet  Sophia  comes — she  cannot  speak — 
Her  wishes  for  the  play  o'erspread  her  cheek  j 
In  ev'ry  look  her  sentiments  you  read. 
And  more  than  eloquence  her  blushes  plead. 
Now  Blifil  bows — with  smiles  his  false  heart 

gilding — . 
*'  He  was    my  foe — I  beg  you'll  damn    this 

Fielding*." 
**  Right !"  Thwackum  roars,  '*  no  mercy,  sirs, 

1  pray; 
Scourge  the  dead  author,  through  his  orphan 

play." 
*'  What  words !"  cries  Parson  Adams ;  "  fie,  fie ! 

disown  'em ! 
Good  Lord! — de  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum: 
If  such  are  Christian  teachers,  who'll  revere  'em  ? 
If  thus  they  preach,  the  devil  alone  should  hear 

'em."  [vagrant 

Now  Slipslop  enters — '*  Though  this  scrivning 
Slated  my  virtue,  which  was  everjlagrant, 
Yet,  like  black  Thello,  I'd  bear  scorns  and  whips. 
Slip  into  poverty  to  th'  very  hips, 
T'  exult  this  play — may  it  decfease  in  favor. 
And  be  its  fame  immortalized  for  ever!" 
Squire  Western,  reeling  with  October  mellow, 
**  Tally-o,  boys ! — Yoicks! — Critics,  hunt  the 

fellow ! 
Damn  'en !  these  wits  are  varmint  not  worth 

breeding : 
What  good  e'er  came  of  writing  and  of  reading  ?" 
Next  comes,  brimfull  of  spite  and  politics. 
His  sister  Western. — and  thus  deeply  speaks : 
**  Wits  are  arm'd  pow'rs;  like  France  attack 

the  foe ; 
Negociate  till  they  sleep— then  strike  the  blow." 
Allworthy,  last,  pleads  to  your  noblest  passions : 
"  Ye  gen' rous  leaders  of  the  tastes  and  fashions, 
Departed  Genius  left  his  orphan  play 
To  your  kind  care — what  the  dead  wills,  obey: 
O  then  respect  the  father's  fond  bequest. 
And  make  his  widow  smile,  his  spirit  rest!" 


§  1 06.  Prologue  to  the  Miniature-Picture ;  1 780. 

Sheridan. 

Chill'd  by  rude  gales,  while  yet  reluctant 
May 
Withholds  the  beauties  of  the  vernal  day; 


As  some  fond  maid,  whpm  matroa-frowns  re- 
prove. 
Suspends  the  smUkt  her  heart  devotes  to  love; 
The  season's  pleasures  too  delay  their  hour* 
And  winter  revels  with  protracted  pow'r : 
Then  blame  not,  critics,  if  thus  late  we  bring 
A  winter's  drama ;  but  reproach — the  spi-ing. 
What  prudent  cit  darea.yet  the  season  trust. 
Bask  in  his  whisky,  and  enjoy  thedust? 
Hous'd  in  Cheapside,  scarce  yet  the  gayer  spark 
iVchleves  the  Sunday  triumph  of  the  park : 
Scarce  yet  vou  see  him,  dreading  to  be  late, 
Scour  the  New-road,  and  dash  tsbrough  Grosve- 

nor-gate. 
Anxious — and  fearful  too — his  ^te?d  to  sliOs*', 
The  hack'd  Bucephalus  of  Ilotten-row: 
Careless  he  seems,  yet  viigilantly  ^ly, 
Woos  the  stray  glance  of  ladies  passing  by; 
While  his  ofF-heel,  insidiously  aside. 
Provokes  the  caper  which  he  seems  to  chide. 
Scarce  rural  Kensington  due  honor  gains  : 
The  vulgar  verdure  of  her  walk  remains. 
Where  white-rob'd  misses  amble  two  by  tNvo^ 
Nodding  to  booted  beaux — "  How  do,  how  do  ?" 
With  gen'ral  questions,  th^^t  no  answer  wait, 
"How  vastly  full !  A'u't  you  come  vastly  late? 
Isn'^t  it  quite  charming?    When  do  you  leave 

town  ? 
An't  you  quite  tir  dl    Pray,  can  we  set  you 

down?" 
These  suburb^  pleasures  of  a  Lftndon  May 
Imperfect  yet,  we  hail  the  cold  delay : 
But  if  this  plea's  denied,  in  our  excuse 
Another  still  remains  y6u  cah't  refuse; 
It  is  a  lady  writes — and  hark— a  noble  muse! 
But  see  a  critic  starting  from  his  bench — • 
"  A  noble  author!"  Yes,  sir,  but  the  play's  not 

French; 
Yet  if  it  were,  no  blame  on  us  could  fall ; 
For  we,  you  know,  must  follow  fashion's  call : 
And  true  it  is,  things  lately  were  in  train 
To  woo  the  Gallic  Muse  at  Drury-lane; 
Not  to  import  a  troop  of  foreign  eU-«s, 
But  treat  you    with  French    actors — in    our- 
selves. 
A  friend  we  had,  who  vow'd  he'd  make  us  speak 
Pure  flippant  French — by  contract — in  a  week; 
Told  us  'twas  time  to  study  what  was  good, 
Polish,  and  leave  off  being  understood: 
That  crowded  audiences  we  thus  might  bring 
To  Monsieur  Parsons,  and  Chevalier  King:: 
Or  should  the  vulgar  grumble  now  and  then. 
The  prompter  might  translate — for  country  gen- 
tlemen. 
Straight   all    subscrib'd — kings,  gods,    mutes, 

singer,  actor ; 
A  Flanders  figure-dancer  our  contractor. 
But  here  I  grieve  to  own,  though' t  be  to  you. 
He  acted — e'en  as  most  contractors  do, 
Sold  what  he  never  dealt  in;  and,  th'  amount 
Being  first  discharg'd,  submitted  his  account. 
And  what  th'  event?  Their  industry  was  such, 
Dodd  spoke  good  Flemish,  Bannister  bad  Dutch : 
Then  the  rogue  told  us,  with  insulting  case. 
So  it  was  foreign,  it  was  sure  to  please : 


The  late  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  author  of  the  play. 
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-Beaux,  wits,  applaud,  as  fashion  should  com- 
mand. 
And  misses  laugh — to  seem  to' understand. 
So  from  each  clime  our  soil  may  something  gain  ; 
Manhood  from  Rome,  and  sprightliness  from 

Spain  ; 
Some  Russian  Roscius  next  delight  the  age. 
And  a  Dutch  Heinel  skate  along  the  stage. 
Exotic  fopperies,  hail  i  vC^hose  flatt'ring  smile 
Supj)lants  the  sterner  virtues  of  our  isle! 
Thus  while  with  Chinese  firs  and  Indian  pines 
Our  nurs'ries  swarm,  the  British  oak  declines. 
Yet  vain  our  Muse's  fear — no  foreign  laws 
We  dread,  while  native  beauty  pleads  our  cause : 
While  vou  too  judge,  whose  smiles  are  honors 

higher 
Than  verse  should  gain,  but  where  those  eyes 

inspire. 
But  if  the  men  presume  your  pow'r  to  awe. 
Retort  their  churlish  senatorial  law: 
This  is  your  house — and  move— the  gentlemen 

withdraw. 
Then  they  may  vote  with  envy  never-ceasing, 
Your  influence  has  increas'd  and  is  increasing : 
But  there,  I  trust,  the  resolution's  finish'd ; 
Sure  none  will  say — it  ought  to  be  diminish'd. 


§  107.  Epilogue  to  the  same;  I78O. 

Jekyll. 

The  men,  like  tyrants  of  the  Turkish  kind. 
Have  long  our  sex's  energy  confin'd  ; 
In  full-dress  black,  and  bows,  and  solemn  stalk. 
Have  long  monopoliz'd  the  Prologue's  walk. 
But  still  the  flippant  Epilogue  was  ours: 
It  ask'd,  for  gay  support,  the  female  pow'rs; 
It  ask'd  a  flirting  air,  coquet  and  free. 
And  so,  to  murder  it,  they  fix  on  me. 

Much  they  mistake  my  talents — I  was  born 
To  tell,  in  sobs  and  sighs,  some  tale  forlorn ; 
-To  wet  my  handkerchief  with  Juliet's  woes, 
Or  turn  to  Shore's  despair  my  tragic  nose. 
.     Yes,  gentlemen,  in  education's  spite, 
,You  still  shall  find  that  we  can  read  and  write  j 
Like  you,  can  swell  a  debt  or  a  debate. 
Can  quit  the  card-table  to  steer  the  state. 
And  bid  our  Belle  Assemblee's  rhet'ric  flow. 
To  drown  your  dull  declaimers  at  Soho. 
Methinks  e'en  now  I  hear  my  sex's  tongues. 
The  shrill,  smart  melody  of  female  lungs! 
The  storm  of  Question,  the  division  calm, 
With   "  Hear  her,   hear  her!    Mrs.  Speaker, 

Ma'am !  .    - 

O  order  !  order !"  Kates  and  Susans  rise, 
And  Marg'ret  moves,  and  Tabitha  replies. 

Look  to  the  cam  J) — Coxheath  and  Warley 
Common 
Supplied,  at  least,  for  ev'ry  tent  a  woman ; 
The  cartridge-paper  wrapn'd  the  biilet-donx. 
The  rear  and  piquet  formd  the  rendezvous; 
The  drum's  stern  rattle  shook  the  nuptial  bed, 
The  knapsack  pillow'd  Lady  Sturgeon's  head: 
Love  was  the  watch-word,  till  the  morning  fif 
Roua'd  the  tame  Major  and  his  warlike  wife. 


Look  to  the  sta^e — to-night's  example  draws 
A  female  dramatist  to  grace  the  cause — 
So  fade  the  triumphs  of  presumptuous  man! 
And  would  you,  ladies,  but  complete  my  plan. 
Here  should  ye  sign  some  patriot  petition 
To  mend  our  constitutional  condition. 
The  men  invade  our  rights,  the  mimic  elves 
Lisp  and  nick-name  Gods  creatures  like  our- 
selves. 
Rouge  more  than  we  do,  simper,  flounce,  and 

fret. 
And  they  coquet,  good  gods,  horn  they  coquet  !  ■ 
They  too  are  coy,  and,  monstrous  to  relate. 
Theirs  is  a  coyness  in  a  tete-a-tetc. 
Yes,  ladies,  yes;  I  could  a  talc  unfold. 
Would  harrow  up  your — cushions — were  it  told; 
Part  your  comhined  curls,  andfreeza — pomatum. 
At  griefs>  and  grievances,  as  1  could  state  'em. 
But  such  eternal  blazon  must  not  speak  ; 
Besides,  the  House  adjourns  some  day  next  week. 
This  fair  committee  shall  detail  the  rest. 
And  then  let  monsters,  if  they  dare,  protest. 


§108.   Prologue  to  Fatal  Curiosity ;   1782. 

COLMAN. 

Long  since,  beneath  this  humble  roof,  this 

Wrought  by  true  English  genius,  saw  the  day. 
Forth  from  this  humble  roof  it  scarce  has  stray'd; 
In  prouder  theatres  'tvvas  never  play'd.    . 
There  you  havegap'd  and  doz'd  o'er  many  apiece 
Patch'd  up  from  France,  or  stolen  from  lloitxc 

or  Greece, 
Or  made  of  shreds  from  Shakspeare's  golden 

fleece. 
There  scholars,  simple  nature  cast  aside. 
Have  trick'd  their  heroes  out  in  classic  pride; 
No  scenes  where  genuine  passion  runs  to  waste. 
But  all  hedg'd  in  by  shrubs  of  modern  taste ! 
Each  tragedy  laid  out  like  garden  grounds. 
One  circling  gravel  marks  its  narrow  bounds. 
Lillo's  plantations  were  oi' forest  growth — 
Shakspeare's  the  same-^great  nature's  hand  in 

both. 
Give  me  a  tale  the  passions  to  control, 
"  Whose  slightest  word  may  harrow  up  thesoul !" 
A  magic  potion,  of  charai'd  drugs  conunixt, 
Where  pleasure  courts,  and  honor  comes  betwixt ! 
Such  are  the  scenes  that  we  this  night  renew. 
Scenes  thatyour  fathers  were  well-plcas'd  to  view. 
Once  we  nalf-j)aus'd — and,    while   cold  fears 

prevail. 
Strive  with  faint  strokes  to  soften  down  the  tale; 
But  soon,  attir'd  in  all  its  native  woes. 
The  shade  of  Lillo  to  our  fancy  rose : 
*'  Check  thy  weak  hand,  it  said,  or  seem'd  to 

say — 
Nor  of  its  manly  vigor  rob  my  play ! 
f'>om  British  annals  I  the  story  drew, 
And  British  hearts  shall  feel,  and  bear  it  too. 
Pity  shall  move  their  souls,  in  spite  of  rules; 
And  terror  take  no  lesson  from  the  schools. 
Speak  to  their  bosoms,  to  their  fceli?tgs  trust. 
You'll  find  their  sentence  generous  audjjist." 

§  109.  Prologue 
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&  109.  Prologue  to  The  Birth-Daif,  Aug.  12, 

1783.  COLMAN. 

When  Fate  on  some  tremendous  act  seems 
bent, 
And  Nature  labours  with  the  dread  event. 
Portents  and  prodigies  convulse  the  earth, 
That  heaves  and  struggles  with  the  fatal  birth. 
In  happier  hours  are  lavish  blessings  given. 
And  pour  d  in  floods  to  mark  thehand  of  Heaven. 
In  a  long  series  of  bright  glories  drest, 
Britons  must  hail  this  day  supremely  blest. 
First  on  this  day,  in  liberty's  great  cause, 
A  Brunswack  came  to  guard  our  rights  and  laws : 
On  this  great  day  our  glorious  annals  tell. 
By  British  arms  the  pride  of  Cuba  fell ; 
For  then,  the  Moro's  gallant  chief  o'erthrown, 
Th'  Havannah  saw  his  fate,  and  felt  her  own : 
The  self-sarrle  day,  the  same  auspicious  morn. 
Oar  elder  hope,  ouv  Priyice,  our  George  was  born : 
Upon  his  natal  hour  what  triumphs  wait! 
What  captive  treasures  crowd  the  palace-gate! 
What  double  joys  the  royal  parents  claim. 
Of  home-felt  happiness  and  public  fame! 

Long,  very  long,  great  George!  protect  the 
land," 
Thy  race,  like  arrows  in  a  giant's  hand ! 
For  still  though  blights  may  nip  some  infant  rose. 
And  kill  the  budding  beauty  ere  it  blows. 
Indulgent  Heaven  )>rolongs  th'  illustrious  line. 
Branching  like  th'  olive,  clust'ring  like  the  vine. 

Long,  very  long,  thy  course  of  glory  run, 
A  bright  example  to  thy  royal  son ! 
Forming  that  son  to  grace,  like  thee,  the  throne. 
And  make  his  father's  virtues  all  his  own!  , 


§  no.  Prohgiie  to  The  Election  of  Managers  j 

1784.  COLMANT. 

**  Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe; 
Gives  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steals  a  tear!" 
Thus  sung  sweet  Pope,  the  vigorous  child  of 

satire ; 
OurBayes  lessgenius  boasts,  not  less  good-nature. 
No  poison'd  shaft  he  darts  with  partial  aim, 
F^oUy  and  vice  are  fair  and  general  game; 
No  talc  he  echoes,  on  no  scandal  dwells. 
Nor  plants  on  one  fool's  head  the  cap  and  bells; 
He  paints  the  living  manners  of  the  time. 
But  lays  at  no  man's  door  reproach  or  crime. 

Yet  some,  with  critic  nose,  and  eye  too  keen, 
Scent  double  meaning  out,  and  blast  each  scene: 
While  squint  Suspicion  holds  her  treacherous 

lamp. 
Fear  nioukls  base  coin,  and  Malice  gives  the 

stamp. 
F;dsphood's  vile  gloss  converts  the  very  Bible 
To  scandalurn  magnatum,  and  a  libel. 

Thus  once,  when  sick.  Sir  Gripus,  as  we're 

told. 
In  grievous  usury  grown  rich  and  old, 
Bought  a  good  book  that,  on  a  Christian  plan. 
Inculcates  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Man. 


To  every  sin  a  sinner's  name  he  tack'd. 
And  through  the  parish  all  the  vices  track'd : 
And  thus,  the  comment  and  the  text  enlarging. 
Crowds  all  his  friends  and  neighbours  in  the 

margin. 
Pride  was  my  lord,  and  drunkenness  the  squire; 
My  lady,  vanity  and  loose  desire; 
Hardness  of  heart  no  misery  regarding. 
Was  overseer — luxury,  churchwarden. 
All,  all  he  damn'd ;  and,  carrying  the  farce  on. 
Made  fraud  the  lawyer,  gluttony  the  parson. 

Tis  said,  when  winds  the  troubled  deep  de- 
form. 
Pour  copious  streams  of  oil,  'twill  lay  the  storm : 
Thus  here,  let  mirth  and  frank  good-humor's 

balm 
Make  censure  mild,  scorn  kind,  and  anger  calm! 
Some  wholesome  bitter  if  the  bard  produces, 
'Tis  only  wormwood  to  correct  the  juices. 

In  this  day's  contest,  where,  in  colors  new. 
Three  play-house  candidates  are  brought  to  view. 
Our  little  Bayes  encounters  some  disgrace: 
Should  you  reject  him  too,  I  mourn  his  case — 
He  can  be  chosen  for  no  other  place. 


§  111.  Prologue  to  Two  to  One;  1784. 
CoLMAir. 

To-night,  as  heralds  tell,  a  virgin  muse. 
An  untrain'd  youth,  a  new  advent' rer,  sues; 
Green  in  his  one-and-twenty,  scarce  of  age. 
Takes  his  first  flight,  half-fledg'd,  upon  the  stage. 
Within  this  little  round  the  parent  bird 
Hath  warbled  oft;  oft  patiently  you  heard; 
And  as  he  strove  to  raise  his  eager  throat. 
Your  kind  applause  made  music  of  his  note. 
But  now,  with  beating  heart  and  anxious  eye. 
He  sees  his  vent'rous  youngling  strive  to  fly: 
Like  Doedalus,  a  father's  fears  ne  brings, 
A  father'shopes,  and  fain  would  plume  his  wings. 

How  vain,  alas,  his  hopes !  his  fears  how^  vain ! 
Tis  you  must  hear,  and,  hearing,  judge  thestrain. 
Your  equal  justice  sinks  or  lifts  his  name; 
Your  frown's-a  sentence,  your  applause  is  fame. 
If  humor  warms  his  scenes  with  <^enial  fire. 
They'll  e'en  redeem  the  errors  of  nis  sire; 
Nor  shall  his  lead — dead !  to  the  bottom  drop. 
By  youth's  enliv'ning  cork  buoy'd  up  at  top. 
If  characters  are  mark'd  with  ease  and  truth, 
Pleas'd  with  his  spirit,  you'll  forgive  his  youth. 
Should  sire  and  son  be  both  with  dullness  curst, 
'*  And  Dunce  the  second  follow  Dunce  the  first," 
The  shallow  stripling's  vain  attempt  you'll  mock. 
And  damn  him  for  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 


§  112.  Prologue  occasioned  by  the  Death  of 
Mr.  HendersoUy  1785.         Murphy. 

Ere  Fiction  try  this  n^ght  her  magic  strain. 
And  blend  mysteriously  delight  with  pain; 
Ere  yet  she  wake  her  train  of  hopes  and  fears 
For  Jaftier'a  wrongs  and  Belvidera's  teiirs ; 
Will  you  permit  a  true,  a  recent  grief. 
To  vent  its  charge,  and  seek  that  kind  relief? 

^  U  .'^  ]\o\\ 
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How  shall  we  feel  the  tale  of  feignM  distress. 
While  on  the  heart  our  own  afflictions  press! 
When  our  own  friend,  when  Henderson  expires, 
And  from  the  tomb  one  parting  pang  requires ; 
In  yonder  Abhey  shall  he  rest  his  head. 
And  on  this  spot  no  virtuous  drop  be  shed? 
You  will  indulge  our  grief: — those  crowded 
rows 
Show  you  have  hearts  that  feel  domestic  woes  j 
Hearts  that  with  gen' rous  emulation  burn. 
To  raise  the  widow,  drooping  o'er  his  urn ; 
And  to  his  child,  when  reason's  op'ning  ray 
Shall  tell  her  whom  she  lost,  this  truth  convey : 
Her  father's  worth  made  each  good  man  his 

friend , 
Ilonor'd  through  life,  regretted  in  his  end ; 
And  for  his  relatives,  to  help  his  store. 
An  audience  gave,  when  he  could  give  no  more. 
Him  we  all  mourn,  his  friends  still  heave  the 
sigh, 
A  nd  still  the  tear  stands  trembling  in  the  eye. 
His  w-as  each  mild,  each  amiable  art, 
The  gentlest  manners,  and  the  feeling  heart; 
Fair  simple  truth ;  benevolence  to  all ; 
A  gen' rous  warmth,  that  glow'd  at  friendship's 

call;      J       ■■•■-]  _ 

A  judgement  sure,  while  learning  toil'd  behind ; 
His  mirth  was  wit;  his  humor,  sense  refin'd ; 
A  »bul  above  all  guile,  all  meaner  views; 
The  friend  of  scicaice,  friend  of  ev'ry  muse! 
Oft  have  I  known  him  in  my  vernal  year — 
This  no  feign'd  grief — no  artificial  tear! 
Qft  in  this  breast  he  wak'd  the  Muses'  flame; 
Fond  to  advise,  and  point  my  way  to  fame. 
Who  most  shall  praise  him,  all  are  still  at  strife; 
Expiring  virtue  leaves  a  void  in  life. 

A  void  our  soene  has  felt:-^with  Sha'Rspeare's 
page 
Who  now,  like  him,  shall  animate  the  stage? 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Benedick,  and  Lear, 
Richard,  and  Wolsey,  pleas'd  each  learned  ear. 
]f  feigning  well  be  our  consummate  art, 
How  great  hix  praise,  who,  in  Jago's  part. 
Could  utter  thoughts  so  foreign  to  his  heart! 
Fjilstaff,  who  shook  this  house  with-  mirthful  roar. 
Is  now  no  counterfeit — he'll  rise  no  more! 
'Twas  Henderson's  the  drama  to  pervade. 
Each  passion  touch,  and  give  each  nicer  shade. 
W^heu  o'er  these  boards  the    Roman   Father 

pass'd— 
But  I  forbear — that  effort  was  his  last ! 
The  Muse  there «aw  his  zeal,  though  rapk'd  with 

pain. 
While  the  slow  fever  ambush'd  in  each  vein : 
She  sought  the  bed  where,  pale  and  wan,  he  lay, 
And  vainly  tried  to  chase  disease  away; 
W^atch'd  ev'ry  look,  and  number'd  every  sigh. 
And  gently,  as  he  liv'd,  she  saw  him  die. 
Wild  with  her  griefs,  she  join'd  the  mournful 

tlirong. 
With  sullen  sound  as  the  hearse  mov'd  along: 
Through  the  dim-vaulted  aisles  she  led  the  way. 
And  gave  to  genius  past  his  kindred  clay; 
Heard  the  last  requiem  o'er  his  relics  cold. 
And  with  her  tears  bedew'd  the  hallow'd  mould. 

In  faithful  verse,  there,  near  the  lonely  cell. 
The  fair  recording  epitaph  may  tell 


That  he,  who  now  lies  mouldering  into  dust, 
Was  good,  was  upright,  generous,  and  just; 
By  talents  form'd  to  grace  the  poet's  lays; 
By  virtue  form'd  to  dignify  his  days. 


§113.  Epihgue  intended  to  he  spoken  hy  Mr. 
Shuter,  in  the  Character  of  a  Schoolmaster^ 
with  a  Rod  in  his  Hand. 

When  vice  and  folly  are  a  nation's  bane. 
When  poets  write  and  parsons  preach  in  vain. 
When  satire's  sting  and  moral  precepts  fail. 
Then  threats  and  rougher  methods  must  prevail. 
Behold  a  schoolmaster — Ticklebreech  by, name. 
Who  comes  a  headstrong  people  to  reclaim ; 
To  lash  those  foibles  now  so  common  grown. 
And  once  more  place  fair  Virtue  on  her  throne. 
This  magic  rod,  though  nought  but  simple  wood. 
With  wonders  strange  to  inention  is  endued. 
If  to  that  part  of  man  we  all  deride 
'Tis  rightly  handled,  and  with  skill  applied, 
'Twill  make  a  lawyer  honest  'gainst  his  will. 
The  doctor  save  the  patient  he  would  kill; 
The  statesman  too,  that  Atlas  of  the  state. 
Who  toils,  and  sweats,  and  bends,  beneath  the 

weight 
Of  places,  pensions,  sinecures  and  fees. 
At  the  first  stroke  will  find  immediate  ease: 
With  joy  he'll  cast  the  pond'rous  load  aside. 
And  at  the  helm  take  honor  for  his  guide; 
Relieve  the  indigent  without  a  bribe. 
And  spurn  at  sycophants,  that  fawning  tribe. 
The  modern  Bobadil,  who  in  taxerns  boasts 
The  feats  he  did  when  on  proud  Gallia's  coasts ; 
How  twenty  Frenchmen  at  a  tinie  he  slew; 
'*  Twenty  more — kill  'em;  twenty  more — kill 

'em  too!" 
When  in  the  field  his  looks  his  fears  betray, 
And  his  own  shadow  makes  him  run  away; 
But  if  the  force  of  this  same  twig  he  feels. 
His  courage  straight  will  leave  his  friendly  heels. 
Mount  to  his  heart,  his  martial  bosom  warm. 
And,  like  brave  Prussia,  the  whole  world  alarm. 

Next,  to  the  male  coquet  I  mean  to  speak. 
Whose  head,  and  heart,  and  nerves,  alike  are 

weak ; 
Who,  like  that  curious  mask  which  ^sop  feigns 
The  fox  admir'd,  yet  mourn'd  the  v/ant  of  brains ; 
Who  plies  his  glass,  and  grinning  cries,  "Sir 

Peter, 
That's  a  fine  girl;    Gad's  curse,  a  charming 

creature ! 
What  eyes!  what  lips!  and  then  her  shape  and 

gait! 
She  must  be  mine,  egad,  at  any  rate." 
This  wand,  if  onc«  it  touch  the  coxcomb's  tail, 
1  do  assure  him,  ne'er  was  known  to  fail; 
He'll  own  its  charms  surpass  his  salts  and  drops, 
FoT  into  men  it  changes  fools  and  fops; 
Makes  'em  look  wise,  say  little,  and  do  more; 
All  which,  I'm  sure,  they  never  did  before. 
In  good  queen  Bess's  happy  golden  reign. 
The  British  fair  their  virtues  did  maintain ; 
But,  shame  to  tell,  howdreadfvd  the  reflection ! 
The  sex  is  now  so  bad  to  want  correction ; — 

Bat 
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But  hold,  methinks  from  yonder  box  I  hear 

My  Lady  Dainty  thus  express  her  fear : 

*'  Lord !  sure  the  fiUhy  fellow  does  not  mean 

To  turn  us  up;  he  wOn't  be  so  obscene : 

I'll  go  this  instant,  awd  ask  Mr.  Rich, 

How  he  dares  suffet  this  rude  Ticklebreech — " 

Ladies,  be  calm,  this  needless  rage  suspend. 

And  take  good  counsel  as  from  friend  to  friend : 

If  you  would  shun  acouaintance  with  the  birch. 

Shun  cards  on  sabbatn-day,  and  go  to  church ; 

This  vicious  appetite  no  longer  feed, 

Be  virtuous  all,  be  British  dames  indeed. 

And  now,  my  pupils,  what  you've  learnt  this 
night 
Go  teach  to  others,  and  you'll  then  do  right; 
Be  you  to  them  the  same  indulgent  tutor, 
And  come  next  year  to  see  your  friend  Ned  Shut er. 


Cherish  the  noble  bard  yourselves  have  made. 
Nor  let  the  frauds  of  France  steal  all  our  trade  : 
Now  of  each  prize  the  winner  has  the  wearing. 
E'en  send  our  English  stage  a-privateering : 
With  your  commission  we'll  our  sails  unfold. 
And  from  their  loads  of  dross  import  some  gold. 


§  1 14.  Prologue  to  Mahomet. 
To  point  what  lengths  credulity  has  rim. 
What  counsels  shaken,  and  what  states  undone; 
What  hellish  fury  wings  th'enthusiast's  rage, 
And  makes  the  troubled  earth  one  tragic  stage; 
What  blasphemies  imposture  dares  advance. 
And  build  what  terrors  on  weak  ignorance; 
How  fraud  alone  rage  to  religion  binds. 
And  makes  a  pandsemonium  of  our  minds. 
Our  Gallic  bard,  fired  with  these  glorious  views. 
First  to  this  crusade  led  the  tragic  muse; 
Her  pow'r  through  France  his  charming  num- 
bers bore. 
But  France  was  deaf— for  all  her  priests  were  sore. 
On  English  ground  she  makes  a  firmer  stand, 
And  hopes  to  suffer  by  no  hostile  hand. 
No  clergy  here  usurp  the  ftee  born  mind, 
Ordain'd  to  teach,  and  not  enslave  mankind; 
Religion  here  bids  persecution  cease. 
Without,  all  order,  and  within,  all  peace; 
Truth  guards  her  happy  pale  with  watchful  care, 
And  frauds,  though  pious,  find  no  entrance  there. 

Religion,  to  be  sacred,  must  be  free ; 
Men  will  suspect — where  bigots  keep  the  key. 
Hooded  and  train'd  like  hawks  th'  enthusiasts  fly. 
And  the  priests'  victims  in  their  pounces  die. 
Like  whelps   born    blind,    by    mother-church 

they're  bred, 
Nor  wake  to  sight,  to  know  themselves  misled : 
Murder's  the  game — and  to  the  si)ort  unprest. 
Proud  of  the  sin,  and  in  the  duty  blest,    , 
The  layman's  but  the  blood-hound  of  the  priest. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  that  dar'st  such  themes  ad- 
vance. 
To  priest-rid  Spain  repair,  or  slavish  France: 
For  Judas'  hire  there  do  the  devil's  task. 
And  trick  up  slavery  in  religion's  mask. 
England,  still  free,  no  surer  means  requires 
To  sink  their  sottish  souls,  and  damp  their  mar- 
tial fires. 
Britons,  these  numbers  to  yourselves  you  owe ; 
Voltaire  hath  strength  to  shoot  in  Shakspeare's 

bow: 
Fame  led  him  at  his  Hippocrene  to  drink, 
And  taught  to  write  with  nature,  as  to  thinlc : 
^ith  English  freedom,  English  wit  he  knew, 
And  from  the  unexhausted  stream  profusely  drew : 


§  115.  Prologue  to  the  Jealous  Wife. 

Lloyd. 

The  Jealous  Wife  a  comedy,  poor  manl 
A  charming  subject,   but  a  wretciied  plan. 
His  skittish  wit,  o'erleapijig  the  due  boimd. 
Commits  flat  trespass  upon  tragib  ground/ 

guarrels,  upbraidings,  jealousies,  and  spleen, 
row  too  familiar  in  the  comic  scene. 
Tinge  but  the  language  with  heroic  chime, 
'Tis  passion,  pathos,  character,  sublime! 
What  round  oig  words  had  swell'd  the  pompous 

scene, 
A  king  the  husband,  and  the  wife  a  queen  !■ 
Then  might  Distraction  rend  her  graceful  hair. 
See  sightless  forms,  and  scream,  and  gape,  and 

stare. 
Drawcansir  Death  had  raged  without  control. 
Here  the  drawn  dagger,  there  the  poison'd  bowl. 
What  eyes  had  stream'd  at  all  the  whining  woe ! 
What  hands  had  thunder'd  at  each  Ah !  and  Oh  ! 
But  peace!  the  gentle  prologue  custom  sends. 
Like  drum  and  Serjeant,  to  beat  up  for  friends. 
At  vice  and  folly,  each  a  lawful  game, 
Our  author  flies,  but  with  no  partial  aim. 
He  read  the  manners,  open  as  they  lie 
In  nature's  volume  to  the  gen'ral  eye. 
Books  too  he  read,  nor  blush'd  to  use  their  store — 
He  does  but  what  his  betters  did  before. 
Shakspeare  has  done  it,  and  the  Grecian  stage 
Caught  truth  of  character  from  Homer's  page. 

If  in  his  scenes  an  honest  skill  is  shown. 
And,  borrowing  little,  much  appears  his  own ; 
If  what  a  master's  happy  pencil  drew 
He  brings  more  for^vard  in  dramatic  view; 
To  your  decision  he  submits  his  cause. 
Secure  of  candour,  anxious  for  applause. 

But  if,  all  rude,  his  artless  scenes  deface 
The  simple  beauties  which  he  meant  to  grace; 
If,  an  invader  upon  other's  land. 
He  spoil  and  plunder  with  a  robber's  hand ; 
Do  justice  on  him — as  on  fools  before — 
And  give  to  blockheads  past  one  blockhead  more. 


§  1 10.     Prologue  to  Runnamede. 

Before  the  records  of  renown  were  kept. 
Or  theatres  for  dying  heroes  wept. 
The  race  of  fame  by  rival  chiefs  was  run. 
The  world  by  former  Alexanders  won : 
Ages  of  glory  in  long  order  roll'd. 
New  empires  rising  on  the  wreck  of  old : 
Wonders  were  wrought  by  Nature  in  her  [>rime. 
Nor  was  the  ancient  world  a  wilderness  of  time- 
Yet  lost  to  fame  is  virtue's  orient  reign ; 
The  patriot  liv'd,  the  hero  died,  in  vain. 
Dark  night  descended  o'or  the  human  day. 
And  wip'd  the  glory  of  the  world  away : 

:?U4  Whirn 
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Whirl'd  round  the  gulf,  the  acts  of  time  were 

tost, 
Then  in  the  vast  abyss  for  ever  lost. 

Virtue  from  Fame  (hsjoin'd  began  to  'plain 
ITer  votaries  few,  and  nnfrequented  fane. 
Her  voice  ascended  to  ahnighty  Jove; 
lie  sent  the  Muses  from  the  throne  above. 

The  bard  arose;  and  full  of  heavenly  fire. 
With  hand  immortal  touch'd  th'  immortal  lyre; 
lI'Toic  deeds  in  strains  heroic  sung, 
All  earth  resounded,  all  heaven's  arches  rung: 
'I'he  world  applaud  what  they  approv'd  before, 
\  irtue  and  Fame  took  sep'rat'e  paths  no  more. 

Hence  to  the  bard,  interpreter  of  heaven, 
The  chronicle  of  fame  by  Jove  is  given  ; 
His  eye  the  volume  of  the  past  explores, 
His  hand  unfolds  the  everlasting  doors ; 
In  Minos'  majesty  he  lifts  the  head, 
Judge  of  the  world,  and  sov' reign  of  the  dead ; 
On  nations  and  on  kings  in  sentence  sits. 
Dooms  to  perdition,  or  to  heaven  admits; 
Dethrones  the  tyrant  though  in  triumph  hurl'd. 
Calls  up  the  hero  from  th'  eternal  world, 
Surrounds  his    head  with  wreaths    that   ever 

bloom. 
And  vows  the  verse  that  triumphs  o'er  the  tomb. 

y/hile  here  the  Muses  warble  from  the  shrine. 
Oft  have  you  listcn'd  to  the  voice  divine. 
A  nameless  youth  beheld,  with  noble  rage, 
One  subject'still  a  stranger  to  the  stage ; 
A  name  that  's  music  to  the  British  ear, 
A  name  that's  worshipp'd  in  the  British  sphere : 
Fair  Liberty!  the  goddess  of  the  isle. 
Who  blesses  England  with  a  guardian  smile. 

Britons!  a  scene  of  glory  draws  to-night! 
The  fathers  of  the  land  arise  to  sight ; 
The  legislators  and  the  chiefs  of  old, 
The  roll  of  patriots  and  the  barons  bold. 
Who,  greatly  girded  with  the  sword  and  shield. 
At  storied  Runnamede's  immortal  field. 
Did  the  grand  charter  of  your  freedom  draw. 
And  found  the  base  of  liberty  on  law. 

Our  author,  trembling  for  his  virgin  muse, 
Hopes  in  the  fav'rite  tlieme  a  fond  exctise. 
If,  while  the  tide  the  theatre  commands, 
Your  hearts  applaud   him,    he'll   acquit  your 

iiands ; 
Proud  on  his  country's  cause  to  build  his  name, 
And  add  the  patriot's  to  the  poet's  fame. 


§  1 17.     Prologue  to  the  Heiress. 

FiTZPATRICK. 

As  sprightly  sun-beams  gild  the  face  of  day, 
^Vhen  louring  tempests  calmly  glide  away. 
So,  when  the  poet's  dark  hwri/on  clears, 
Array'd  in  smiles  the  Epilogue  appears. 
She  of  that  house  the  lively  emblem  still, 
Whose  brilliant  speakers  start  what  themes  they 

will; 
Still  varying  topics  for  her  sportive  rhymes. 
From  all  the  follies  of  these  fruitful  times  ; 
Uncheck'd  by  fofins,  with  flippant  Laud  may 

cull:-!- 
)*rplogue6,  like  peers,  by  privilege  are  dull — 


In  solemn  strain  address  th'  assembled  pit. 
The  legal  judges  of  dramatic  wit. 
Confining  still,  with  dignified  decorum. 
Their  observations — to  the  play  before  'em. 

Now  when  each  bachelor  a  helpmate  lacks, 
(That  sweet  exemption  from  a  double  tax) 
When  laws  are  fram'd  with  a  benignant  plan 
Of  light'ning  burdens  on  the  married  man. 
And  Hvuien  adds  one  solid  comfort  more 
To  all  those  comforts  he  conferr'd  before; 
To  smooth  the  rough  laborious  road  to  fame. 
Our  bard  has  chosen — an  alluring  name. 
As  wealth  in  wedlock  oft  is  known  to  hide 
The  imperfections  of  a  homely  bride. 
This  tempting  title  he,  perhaps,  expects. 
May  heighten  beauties — and  conceal  defects  : 
Thus  Sixty's  wrinkles,  view'd  through  Fortunes 

glass. 
The  rosy  dimples  of  Sixteen  surpass. 
The  modern  suitor  grasps  his  fair-one's  hand, 
O'erlooks  her  person,  and  adores — her  land  ; 
Leers  on  her  houses  with  an  ogling  eye. 
O'er  her  rich  acres  heaves  an  am'rous  sigh. 
His  heart-felt  pangs  through  groves  of — timber 

vents. 
And  runs  distracted  for — her  three  per  cents. 

Will  thus  the  poet's  mimic  Heiress  find 
The  bridegroom  critic  to  her  failings  blind. 
Who  claims,  alas!  his  nicer  taste  to  hit. 
The  lady's  portion  paid  in  sterling  wit? 
On  your  decrees,  to  fix  her  future  fate. 
Depends  our  Heiress  for  her  whole  estate : 
Rich  in  your  smiles,  she  charms  th'  admiring 

town; 
A  very  bankrupt,  should  you  chance  to  frown: 
O  may  a  verdict  given,  in  your  applause. 
Pronounce  the  prosp'rous  issue  of  her  cause. 
Confirm  the  name  an  anxious  parent  gave  her. 
And  ][)rove  her  Heiress  of  the  public  fovour ! 


§  IIB.  Prologue  to  The  Ambitious  Step-mother. 

RowK. 
If  dying  lovers  yet  deserve  a  tear; 
If  a  sad  story  of  a  maid's  despair 
Yet  move  compassion  in  the  pitying  fair; 
This  day  the  poet  does  his  arts  employ. 
The  sf)ft  accesses  of  your  souls  to  try. 
Nor  let  the  stoic  boast  his  mind  unmov'd ; 
The  bmtc  philosopher,  who  ne'er  has  prov'd 
The  joy  of  loving  and  of  being  lov'd  ; 
Who  scorns  his  liuman  nature  to  confess. 
And,  striving  to  be  more  than  man,  is  leas. 
Nor  let  the  men  the  weeping  fair  accuse. 
Those  kind  protectors  of  the  tragic  muse. 
Whose  tears  did  moving  Otway's  labours  crown. 
And  made  the  poor  Monimia's  grief  their  own: 
Those  tears  their  art,  not  weakness,  has  confest. 
Their  grief  approv'd  the  niceness  of  their  taste. 
And  tiiey  wept  most,  because  they  judg'd  the 

best. 
O  !  could  this  age's  writers  hope  to  find 
An  audience  to  compassion  thus  inclin'd. 
The  suige  would  need  no  farce,  nor  song,  nor 

dance. 
Nor  cap' ring   Monsieur  brought  from  active 

France ; 

Clinch, 
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Clinch,  and  his  organ-pipe,  his  do^s  and  bear. 
To  native  Barnet  might  again  repair,    „ 
Or'breathe,  with  Captain  Otter,  Bankside  air: 
Majestic  Tragedy  should  once  a^ain 
In  purple  pomp  adorn  the  swellmg  scene ; 
Her  search  should  ransack  all  the  ancient  store. 
The  fortunes  of  their  loves  and  arms  explore. 
Such  as  might  grieve  you,  but  should  please  the 

more. 
What  Shakspeare  durst  not,  this  bold  age  should 

do. 
And  famous  Greek  and  Latin  beauties  show : 
Shakspeare,  whose  genius,  to  itself  a  law. 
Could  men  in  ev'ry  height  of  nature  draw. 
And  copied  all  but  woman  that  he  saw. 
Those  ancient  heroines  your  concern  should 

move. 
Their  grief  and  anger  much,  but  most  their 

love : 
For  in  th'  account  of  ev'ry  age  we  find 
The  best  and  fairest  of  that  sex  were  kind. 
To  pity  always,  and  to  love,  inclin'd. 
Assert,  ye  fair  ones,  who  in  judgment  sit. 
Your  ancient  empire  over  love  and  wit ;  ^ 
Reform  your  sense,  and  teach  the  men  t'  obey : 
They  '11  leave  their  tumbling,  if  you  lead  the 

way. 
Be  but  what  those  before  to  Otway  were : 
O  were  you  but  as  kind !  we  know  you  are  as 

fair. 


§  119.     Epilogue  to  the  same.         Rowe. 

The  spleen  and  vapours,  and  this  doleful  play. 
Have  mortified  me  to  that  height  to-day. 
That  I  am  almost  in  the  mortal  mind 
To  die  indeed  and  leave  you  all  behind. 
Know  then,  since  I  resolve  in  peace  to  part, 
I  mean  to  leave  to  one  alone  my  heart: 
(Last  favours  will  admit  of  no  partage, 
I  bar  all  sharing  but  upon  the  stage :) 
To  one  who  can  with  one  alone  be  blest. 
The  peaceful  monarch  of  a  single  breast : 
To  one — But,  oh!  how  hard  'twill  be  to  find 
That  phoenix  in  your  fickle,  changing  kind ! 
New  loves,  new  interests,  and  religions  new. 
Still  your  fantastic  appetites  pursue. 
Your  sickly  flmcies  loath  what  you  possess. 
And  ev'ry  restless,  fool  would  change  his  place. 
Some,  weary  of  their  peace  and  quiet  grown. 
Want  to  be  hoisted  up  aloft,  and  shown ; 
Whilst  from  the  envied  height  the  wise  get 

safely  down. 
We  find  your  wav'ring  temper  to  our  cost. 
Since  all  our  pains  and  care  to  please  is  lost. 
Music  in  vain  supports  with  friendly  aid 
Her  sister  Poetry  s  declining  head : 
Show  but  a  mimic  ape,  or  French  buffoon. 
You  to  the  other  house  in  shoals  are  gone. 
And  leave  us  here  to  tune  our  crouds  alone. 
Must  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  and  laborious  Ben, 
Be  left  for  Scaramouch  and  Harlequin? 
Allow  you  are  inconstant,  yet 'tis  strange. 
For  sense  is  still  the  same,  and  ne'er  can  cliange ; 
Yet  even  in  that  you  vary  as  the  rest. 
And  ev'ry  day  new  notions  are  profest.  » 


Nay,  there 's  a  wit  *  has  found,  as  I  am  told. 
New  ways  to  heaven,  despairing  of  the  old : 
He  swears  he'll  spoil  the  clerk  and  sexton's 

trade. 
Bells  shall  no  more  be  rung,  not  graves  be  made : 
The  hearse  and  six  no  longer  be  in  fashion. 
Since  all  the  faithful  may  expect  translation. 
What  think  you  of  the  project?  I'm  for  trying, 
I'll  lay  aside  these  foolish  thoughts  of  dying. 
Preserve  my  youth  and  vigour  for  the  stage. 
And  be  translated  to  a  good  old  age. 


§  120.     Prologue  to  The  Tender  Husland,  or 
the  Accomplished  Fools.        Addison. 

In  the  first  rise  and  infancy  of  farce. 
When  fools  were  many,  and  when  plays  were 

scarce. 
The  raw  unpractis'd  author  could  with  ease 
A  young  and  inexperienc'd  audience  please; 
No  single  character  had  e'er  been  shown. 
But  the  whole  herd  of  fops  were  all  their  own ; 
Rich  in  originals,  they  set  to  view. 
In  ev'ry  piece,  a  coxcomb  that  was  new. 
But  now  our  British  theatre  can  boast 
Drolls  of  all  kinds,  a  vast  unthinking  host ! 
Fruitful  of  folly  and  of  vice,  it  shows 
Cuckolds,  and  cits,  and  bawds,  and  pimps,  and 

beaux ; 
Rough  country-knights  are  found  of  ev'ry  shire. 
Of  every  fashion  gentle  fops  appear; 
And  punks  of  diff'rent  characters  we  meet. 
As  frequent  on  the  stage  as  in  the  street : 
Our  modern  wits  are  forc'd  to  pick  and  cull. 
And  here  and  there,  by  chance,  glean  up  a  fool : 
Long  ere  they  find  the  necessary  spark. 
They  search  the  town  and  beat  about  the  Park : 
To  all  his  most  frequented  haunts  resort. 
Oft  dog  him  to  the  ring,  and  oft  to  court. 
As  love  of  pleasure  or  of  place  invites ; 
And   sometimes   catch    him    taking   snuff  at 

White's. 
Howe'er,  to  do  you  right,  the  present  age 
Breeds  very  hopeful  monsters  for  the  stage ; 
That  scorn  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod. 
And  won't  be  blockheads  in  the  common  road. 
Do  but  survey  this  crowded  house  to-night : 
Here's  still  encouragement  for  those  that 

write. 
Our  author,  to  divert  his  friends  to-day,    / 
Stocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  play ; 
And,  that  there  may  be  something  gay  and  new^ 
Two  ladies-errant  has  expos'd  to  view : 
The  first  a  damsel  travell  d  in  romance ; 
The  other  more  refin  d,  she  comes  from  France. 
Rescue,  like  courteous  knights,  the  nymph  from 

danger; 
And  kindly  treat,    like  well-bred    men,    the 

stranger. 

§  121.     Epilogue  to  the  same.     Steele. 
Britons,  who  constant  war,  with  faction* 
rage,  • 
For  liberty,  against  each  other  wap.e, 
From  foreign  insults  save  this  English  stage. 

No 
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Ko  more  th'  Ualian  squalling  tribe  admit, 

In  tongues  unknown;  'tis  popery  in  wit. 

'The  songs  (themselves  confess)  from  Rome  the)- 

bring, 
And  'tis  high-mass,  for  aught  you  know,  they 

siiig. 
Husbands,   take  care,   the  danger  may  come 

nigher. 
The  women  say  their  eunuch  is  a  friar. 

But  is  it  not  a  serious  ill  to  see 
Europe's  great  arbiters  so  mean  can  be; 
Passive,  with  an  aflfected  joy  to  sit. 
Suspend  their  native  taste  of  manly  wit; 
Neglect  their  comic  humour,  tragic  rage, 
For  known  defects  of  nature  and  of  age? 
Arise!  for  shame!  ye  conqu'ring  Britons,  rise! 
Such  unadorn'd  effeminacy  despise; 
Admire  (if  you  will  dote  on  foreign  wit) 
Not  what  Italians  sing,  but  Romans  writ. 
So  shall  less  works,  such  as  to-night's  slight  play. 
At  your  command,  with  justice  die  away; 
Till  chen  forgive  your  writers",  tliat  can  t  bear 
You  should  such  very  tramontanes  appear. 
The  nations,  which  contemn  you,  to  revere. 

Let  Anna's  soul  be  known  for  all  its  charms; 
As  fam'd  for  lib'ral  sciences  as  arms: 
Let  those  derision  meet,  who  would  advance 
Manners,  or  speech,  from  Italy  or  France. 
Let  them  learn  you,  who  would  your  favour  find. 
And  English  be  the  language  of  mankind. 


§  122. 


Epilogue  to  the  Gamester. 

Centlivre. 


As  one  condemn'd,  and  ready  to  become. 
For  his  offences  past,  a  pendulum. 
Does,  ere  he  dies,  bespeak  the  learned  throng. 
Then,  like  the  swan,  expires  in  a  song; 
So  I  (tho'  doubtful  long  which  knot  to  choose, 
Whether  the  hangman's,  or  the  marriage  noose), 
Condemn'd,  good  people,  as  you  see,  for  life. 
To  play  that  tedious,  juggling  game,  a  wife. 
Have  but  one  w^ord  of  ^ood  advice  to  say. 
Before  the  doleful  cart  draws  quite  away. 

You  roaring  boys,  who  know  the  midnight 

cares 
Of  rattling  tats,  ye  sons  of  hopes  and  fears; 
Who  labour  hard  to  bring  your  ruin  on. 
And  diligently  toil  to  be  undone ; 
You  're  fortune's  sporting  footballs  at  the  best. 
Few  are  his  joys,  and  small  the  gamester's  rest : 
Suppose  then  fortune  only  rules  the  dice. 
And  on  the  square  you  play;  yet  who,  that's 

wise. 
Would  to  the  credit  of  a  faithless  main 
Trust  his  good  dad's  hard-gotten  hoarded  gain? 
But  then  such  vultures  round  a  table  wait, 
And  hov'ring  watch  the  bubble's  sickly  state ; 
The  young  fond  gambler,  covetous  of  more. 
Like  v3£sop's  dog,  loses  his  certain  store  ; 
Then  the  spunge,  squeez'd  by  all,  grows  dry — 

and  now. 
Completely  wretched,  turns  a  sharper  too. 
These  fools,  for  want  of  bubbles,  too,  play  fair. 
And  lose  to  one  another  on  the  square : 


So  whores  the  wealth  from  numerous  culls  thev 

glean. 
Still  spend  on  bullies,  and  grow  poor  again. 
This  itch  for  play  has  likewise  fatal  been. 
And  more  than  Cupid  drawn  the  ladies  in: 
A  thousand  guineas  for  basset  prevails, 
A  bait,  when  cash  runs  low,  that  seldom  fails ; 
And  when  the  fair-one  can't  the  debt  defray 
In  sterling  coin,  does  sterling  beauty  })ay. 

In  vain  we  labour  to  divert  your  care. 
Nor  song  nor  dance  can  bribe  your  presence 

here,  ~ 
You  fly  this  place  like  an  infectious  air; 
To  yonder  happy  quarter  of  the  town 
You  crowd,  and  your  own  fav'rite  stage  disown ; 
We're  like  old  mistresses ;  you  love  the  vice. 
And  hate  us  only  'cause  wc  once  did  please.  \ 

Nor  can  we  find  how  else  'tis  we  deserve,  \ 

Like  Tantalus,  'midst  plenty  thus  to  starve. 


§  123.     Prologue  to'Tancred  and  S'lgismimda. 

Thomson. 

Bold  is  the  man,  who  in  this  nicer  age 
Presumes  to  tread  the  chaste,  corrected  stage. 
Now,  with  gay  tinsel  arts  we  can  no  more 
Conceal  the  want  of  nature's  sterling  ore : 
Our  spells  are  vanish'd,  broke  our  magic  wand. 
That  us'd  to  waft  you  over  sea  and  land  : 
Before  your  light  the  fairy  people  fade; 
The  demons  fly — the  ghost  itself  is  laid. 
In  vain  of  martial  scenes  the  loud  alarms  ; 
The  mighty  Prompter  thund'ring  out  to  arms. 
The  playhouse  posse  clattering  from  afar. 
The  close-wedg  d  battle,  and  the  din  of  war. 
Now  e'en  the  Senate  seldom  we  convene.; 
T'he  yawning  fathers  nod  behind  the  scene. 
Your  taste  rejects  the  glitt'ring  false  sublime, 
To  sigh  in  metaphor,  and  die  m  rhyme. 
High  rant  is  twmbled  from  his  gallery  throne : 
Description,  dreams— nay,  similes  are  gone. 

What  shall  we  then?  to  please  you  how  de- 
vise. 
Whose  judgment  sits  not  in  your  ears  and  eyes  ? 
Thrice    happy    could  we    catch  great  Snak- 

speare's  art. 
To  trace  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart ; 
His  simple,  plain  sublime,  to  which  is  given 
To  strike  the  soul  with  darted  flame  from  heaven ; 
Could  we  awake  soft  Otway's  tender  woe ; 
The  pomp  of  verse,  and  golden  lines,  of  Rovve! 

We  to  your  hearts  apply ;  let  them  attend  : 
Before  their  silent,  camlid  bar  we  bend. 
If  warm'd  they  listen,  'tis  our  noblest  praise  : 
If  cold,  they  wither  all  the  muse's  bays. 


§  124.     Epilogue  to  the  same.       Thomson-. 

Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  wholesome  ijioral 
stuff; 
x\las!  poor  audience !  you  have  had  enough. 
Was  ever  hapless  heroine  of  a  play 
In  such  a  piteous  plight  as  ours  to-day? 
Was  ever  woman  so  by  love  betray'd  ? 
Match'd  with  two  husbands,  ^d  yet— -die  » 
maid ! 

But, 
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But,  bless  me ! — hold — what  sounds  are  these  I 

hear? — 
).  see  the  Tragic  Muse  herself  appear ! 

\_Tke  back  scene  opens,  and  discovers  a  ro~ 
tnantic    sylvan   landscape,  from    which 
Sigismunda,  in  the  character  of  the  Tra- 
gic Muse,  advances  slowly  to  music,  and 
speaks  the  following  lines : 
Hence  with  your  flippant  epilogue,  that  tries 
To  wipe  the  virtuous  tears  from  British  e^'cs; 
That  dares  my,  moral,  tragic  scene  profane. 
With  strains- — at  best,  unsuiting,  light,  and  vain. 
Hence  from  the  pure,  unsullied  beams,  that  play 
In  yon  fair  eyes,  where  virtue  shines — Away  I 

Britons,  to  you,  from  chaste  Castalian  groves. 
Where  dwelt  the  tender,  oft  unhappy  loves ; 
Where  shades  of  heroes  roam,   each  mighty 

name. 
And  court  my  aid,  to  rise  again  to  fame : 
To  you  I  come;  to  freedom's  noblest  scat; 
And  in  Britannia  fix  my  last  retreat. 

In  Greece,  and  Rome,  I  watch' d  the  public 
weal ; 
The  purple  tyrant  trembled  at  my  steel ; 
Nor  did  1  less  o'er  private  sorrows  reign. 
And  mend  the  melting  heart  with  softer  pain. 
On  France  and  you  then  rose  my  bright'nmg  star 
With  social  ray-r-The  arts  are  ne'er  at  war* 
O  !  as  your  fire  and  genius  stronger  blaze ; 
As  yours  aregen'rous  freedom's  bolder  lays; 
Let  not  the  Gallic  taste  leave  yours  behind. 
In  decent  manners  and  in  life  refin'd ; 
Banish  the  motley  mode,  to  tag  low  verse. 
The  laughing  ballad,  to  the  mournful  hearse. 
Wlien  virough  five  acts  your  hearts  have  learnt 

to  glow, 
Touch'd  with  the  sacred  force  of  honest  woe, 
O  keep  the  dear  impression  on  your  breast. 
Nor  idly  lose  it  for  a  wretched  jest ! 


Fain  would  I  hope  this  play  to  move  compas- 
sion— 
And  live  to  Imnt  suspicion  out  of  fashion. — 
Four  motives  strongly  recommend,  to  lovers, 
Hate  of  this  weakness,  that  our  scene  discovers. 
First  then — A  woman  will  or  won't — depend 
on't:  [on't. 

If  she  will  do't,  she  will — and  there's  an  end 
But,  if  she  won't— since  safe  and  sound  your 

trust  is. 
Fear  is  affront,  and  jealousy  injustice. 

Next,  He  who  bids  his  dear  do  what  she 
pleases. 
Blunts  wedlock's  edge,  and  all  its  torture  eases . 
For— not  to  feel  your  suff 'rings,  is  the  same 
As  not  to  suffer — All  the  diffrence — name. 
Thirdly — ^The  jealous  husband   wrongs  his 
honor ; 
No  wife  goes  lame,  without  some  hurt  upon  her : 
And  the  malicious  world  will  still  be  guessing. 
Who  oft  dines  out  dislikes  her  own  cook's  dress- 
ing. 
Fourthly,  and  lastly — to  conclude  my  lecture. 
If  you  would  fix  ih'  inconstant  wife — respect 

her. 
She  who  perceives  her  virtues  over-rated. 
Will  fear  to  have  th'  account  more  justly  stated : 
And,  borrowing  from  her  pride  the  good  wife's 

seeming, 
Grow  really  such — to  merit  your  esteeming. 


§125.     Epilogue  to  Zara.    Aaron  Hill. 

Here,  take  a  surfeit,  sirs,  of  being  jealous,    , 
And  shun  the  pains  that  plague  those  Turkish 

fellows : 
Where  love  and  death  joined  hands,  their  darts 

confounding ! 
Save  us,  good  heaven !  from  this  new  way  of 

wounding! 
Curs'd  climate! — where  to  cards    a    lone-left 

woman 
Has  only  one  of  her  black  guards  to  sumipon ! 
Sighs,  and  sits  mop'd,  with  her  tame  beast  to 

gaze  at : 
And  that  cold  treat  is  all  the  game  she  plays  at ! 
For — should  she  once  some  abler  hapd  be  try- 
ing* ■     .  ' 
Poignard's  the  word!  and  the  first  deal  isr-^ 

dying! 
'Slife !  should  the  bloody  whim  get  round  in 

Britain, 
Where  women's  freedom  hfts  such  height^  to  sU 

on; 
Daggers,  provok'd,  would  bring  on  desolation, 
And  muxder'd  belles  unpeople  half  the  nation ! 


§  126.    Prologue  to  the  Bankrupt,     Foote. 

For  wit's  keen  satire,  and  this  laughing  stage. 
What  theme  so  fruitful  as  a  bankrupt  age? 
For  not  confin'd  to  commerce  is  the  curse  : 
The  head  is  near  as  empty  as  the  purse  ; 
Equally  sunk  our  credit  and  our  wit. 
Nor  is  the  sage  more  solvent  than  the  cit. 
All  these — but  soft,  ere  thus  abroad  we  roam. 
Were  it  not  prudent  first  to  look  at  home? 
You,  gentle  sirs,  have  given  me  credit  long. 
And  took  my  word  for  many  an  idle  song ; 
But  if,  exhausted,  I  give  notes  to-day. 
For  wit  and  humor,  which  I  cannot  pay, 
I  must  turn  bankrupt  too,  and  hop  away: 
Unless,  indeed,  I  inodishly  apply 
For  leave  to  sell  my  works  by  lotterj-. 
Though  few  will  favor,  wherc's  i\o  c^h  to  free 

'em ; 
Poor  hofjes,  that  way  to  part  with  my  museum  I 
My  old  friend  Smirk,  indeed,  may  lend  his  aid. 
And  sell  by  auction  all  my  stock  in  tr^de ; 
His  placid  features,  and  imploring  eye. 
May  tempt  perhaps  the  tardy  town  to  buy ; 
His  winning  manner,  and  his  soft  address, 
To  other  sales  of  mine  have  given  success. 
But,  iifter  all,  my  evcr-honor'd  friends. 
On  you  ajlone  t\iy  fate  t^is  ni^ht  depends : 
I've  fought  some  battles,  gain'd  some  vict'ries 

Here, 
And  little  thought  a  culprit  to  appecir 
Before  this  house;  but  if  rcsolv'd  5'ou  go 
To  find  me  guilty,  or  to  make  me  so. 
To  grant  me  neither  wit,  nor  taste,  qor  SCDSC, 
Vain  were  inv  plea,  and  useless  my  defence. 

But 
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But  still,  I.  will  not  steal ;  I  will  not  beg, 

Though  I've  a  passport  in  this  wooden  leg  j 

But  to  my  cot  contentedly  retire,     . 

And  stew  my  cabbage  by  my  only  fire. 

Meantime,  great  sirs,  my  sentence,  yet  un- 
known. 

E'en  as  your  justice  be  your  candor  shown. 

And,  when  you  touch  my  honor,  don  t  forget 
your  own. 


§  127.  Epilogue  to  the  Toy-Shop. 

R.  DODSLEY. 

Well,  heaven  be  prais'd !  this  dull,  grave 

sermon's  done, 
(For  faith  our  author  might  have  call'd  it  one). 
I  wonder  who  the  devil  he  thought  to  please ! 
Is  this  a  time  of  day  for  things  like  these  ? 
Good  sense  and  honest  satire  now  offend; 
We're  grown  too  wise  to  learn,  too  proud  to 

mend ; 
And  so  divinely  wrapt  in  songs  and  tunes. 
The  next  wise'age  will  all  be— fidlers'  sons. 
And  did  he  think  plain  truth  would  favor  find? 
Ah,  'tis  a  sign  he  little  knows  mankind! 
To  please,  he  ought  to  have  a  song  or  dance. 
The  tune  from  Italy,  the  caper  France: 
These,  these  might  charm — But  hope  to  do't 

with  sense, 
Alas!  alas!  how  vain  is  the  pretence! 
But,  though  we  told  him — Faith,  'twill  never 

do— 
Pho !  never  fear,  he  cried,  though  grave,  'tis  new : 
The  whim  perhaps  may  please,  if  not  the  wit, 
And,  though  they  don'tapprove,  they  may  permit. 
If  neither  this  nor  that  wdl  intercetle. 
Submissive  bend,  and  thus  for  pardon  plead : 
**  Ye  gen'rous  few !  to  you  our  author  sues. 
His  first  essay  with  candor  to  excuse : 
'T  has  faults,  he  owns ;  but,  if  they  are  but  small. 
He  hopes  your  kind  applause  will  hide  them  all." 


§  128.  Prologue  to  Mr.  Andrews'  Comedy  of 
Better  Late  than  Never.  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Custom  commands  a  prologue  to  each  play, 
But  custom  hath  not  told  us  what  to  say : 
No  form  prescrib'd,  'tis  difficult  to  find 
How  to  conciliate  the  public  mind. 
The  bastiful  bard — the  modest  muse's  fears. 
So  long  have  jingled  in  your  patient  ears, 
That  now,  perhaps,  you'll  scarce  vouchsafe  to 

stay 
To  hear  both  their  apology — and  play. 
No :  better  sure  on  him  at  once  to  call. 
With — **  Sir,  if  frighten'd  thus  why  write  at  all  ? 
We're  not  reduc'd  yet  to  a  trembling  pen — 
Zounds!  bards  will  crowd  us  soon,  like — gen- 
tlemen." 
Something  like  this,  I  heard  a  friend  once  say. 
Who  wish'd,  poor  soul,  to  hear  a  new-lavmch'd 

play: 
B;)x'd  snug  at  first,  completely  to  his  mind. 
With  only  one  grave  auditor  behind  ;  ; 


Ere  the  third  act  had  struggled  to  its  end. 
In  reel'd  three  critics,  each  the  author's  friend — 
On  praise  determin'd— wit  confirm'd  by  wine; 
Each  And  and  If  was  chaste — correct-^amn'd 

fine! 
To  taste  so  mark'd  my  friend  of  course  gave  way  j 
But  squeez'd,  thump'd,  kick'd — still  listen'd  to 

the  play;  ' 

Till,  by  repeated  plaudits  grown  so  sore. 
Nor  flesh  nor  blood  could  bear  one  comment 

more. 
Such  boist'rous  friends  they  surely  cannot  need^ 
Who  wish  by  merit  only  to  succeed. 
To-night  we  offer  to  the  public  view 
A  character  you'll  own,  perhaps,  is  new: 
From  Doctors'  Commons  we  the  model  draw, 
A  promising  eleve  of  civil  law  ; 
And  civil  sure  that  law  which  can  provide. 
Or,  should  need  be,  release  you  from,  a  bride. 
Thrice  blcss'd  the  mansion,  where,  in  spite  of  ills. 
Alive  or  dead,  you  still  can  have  your  wills. 
Much  could  I  offer  in  our  author's  cause. 
Nay,  prove  his  first  great  object — ^your  applause ; 
But,  lest  dull  friendship  should  his  genius  wrong, 
I'll  stop| — before  the  prologue  grows  too  long. 
And,  Better  Late  than  Never,  hold  my  tongue. 


§  129.  Epilogue  to  the  same.     Andrews.  ' 

The  drama  done,  and  all  its  int'rest  over. 
Content  the  husband,  and  secure  the  lover. 
Our  timid  bard,  who  dreads  the  critic  ire. 
And  thinks  my  little  tongue  can  never  tire. 
Would  have  me  re-assume  the  wig  and  gown. 
To  plead  his  goose-quill  cause  before  the  town. 
•'  Lord,  Sir," Says  I,  "some  better  counsel  bring. 
For  females  in  a  wig  are  not  the  tiling. 
Your  bearded  barrister,  if  smartly  made,  is 
A  surer  advocate  among  the  ladies." 
"  Madam,"  he  cried,  •*  or  periwigg'd  or  bare. 
So  you  but  talk,  I  never  need  despairJ' 

Suppose,  yc  fair,  as  I'm  so  smooth  a  prater, 
I  take  a  line  so  consonant  to  nature ; 
Give  up  the  vtiin  attempt  your  hearts  to  warm, 
And  'gainst  the  men  with  female  weapon  arm. 
Oft  have  the  wits,  unmindful  whom  they  vex. 
Expos 'd  the  foibles  of  the  softer  sex, 
Laugh'd  at  their  dress,  their  well-shap'd  cork, 

their  feathers. 
Their  steady  bloom,  unchanging  in  all  weathers; 
Swore  locks  were  grey,  that  seem'd  a  comely 

brown. 
And,  though  all  paid  for,  deem'd  them  not  their 

own. 
Why  not  retort,  avenge  th'  insulted  fair, 
And  show  these  men  what  wondrous  things  they 

are  ? 
Now  don't  be  frighten'd — poor  eccentric  elves ! 
I  only  show  what  most  you  like — yourselves. 

How !  tremble  at  a  Avoman  ?  shame  betide ! 
Though  I  look  fierce,  like  you — I'm  all  outside; 
Yet  ere  my  efforts  your  attention  call 
To  that  dear  portrait  which  should  hit  you  all, 
Let  me  delineate  what  was  once  a  beau, 
The  Band-box'lBilly  of  some  years  ago. 

Sweet 
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Sweet  image  of  mamma  in  every  feature. 
The  youth  came  forth  a  most  delicious  creature, 
With  full-dress'd  skirts,  not  quite  unlike  a  hoop. 
Hat  under  arm,  fine  button,  and  gilt  loop — 
Stiff"  sLobk,  long  sword  still  dangling  in  the  way. 
He  sometimes  ventur'd  to  a  first-night  play: 
Tripp'd  through  the  lobby,   most  completely 

curl'd ; 
Nor  did  a  paw-paw  thing  for  all  the  world! 
Thus  he  discours'd  :  "Sir  Dilberry,  ods  so. 
Dear,  dear,  good  lack !  have  you  a  place  below? 
Dem   it,   don't  crowd   so,    fellow ! — O,    how 

shocking! 
He's  spoil'd  my  hair,  and  dirtied  all  my  stocking." 
Such  was  the  smart  our  grandmammas  would 

praise. 
Rather  unlike  the  smart  of  present  days : 
For  I  defy  all  history  to  show 
One  thing  in  nature  l;ke  a  modern  beau; 
Hat  slouch'd,  short  stick,  knee-trappings  that 

bring  back 
The  memory  of  renown'd  Sixteen-String  Jack; 
Eternal  boots,  and  collar  you'd  suppose 
Cut  in  kind  contact  with  his  bucksnip's  nose. 
Thus  trimly  deck'd,  each  night  among  the  doxies 
He  storms  the  lobby,  and  assails  the  boxes ; 
With  ^ait  and  manner — something  in  this  way. 
Proves  his  rare  taste,  and  descants  on  the  play — 
**  Here,  box-keeper!  why  don't  the  rascal  come? 
Halloo— Tom  Gerkin  !  can  you  give  us  room? 
What's  this  ? — > — The  farce — —Macbeth an 

opera  ? — O ! 
Came  out  last  season — stupid  stuff — damn'd  low ! 
Zounds,  let's  be  off!" — '*  Zounds,  be  a  little 

calmer!" 
**  Who's  that — the  Jordan  ?" — **  No,  you  fool— 

R.  Palmer." 
Thus  some  are  found,  by  ev'ry  act  revealing 
Perfect  indifference  to  sense  and  feeling. 
To  such  our  play  not  sues — but  you,  ye  fair. 
Ye  wise,  whom  nature  form'd  with  happier  care. 
Whose  tender  bosoms,  though  by  passions  rent. 
Feel  the  soft  virtues  in  their  fvdl  extent. 
Cherish  our  author's  plan,  which  aims  to  prove 
Life's  best  exertions  spring  from  virtuous  love. 


§  130.   Verses  written  to  he  spoken  hy  Mrs.  Sid- 
do)uty  at  her  Benejit,  April  27,  \7Q5. 

Rogers. 

Yes, 'tis  the  pulsuof  life!  my  fears  were  vain! 
I  wake,  I  breathe,  and  am  myself  again, 
Still  in  this  nether  world!  no  seraph  yet — 
Nor  walks  my  spirit  when  tlie  sun  is  set, 
W'ith  troubled  step  to  haunt  the  fatal  board 
Where  I  died  last — by  poison  or  the  sword; 
And  blanch  each  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of 

night, 
Done  here  so  oft  by  dim  and  doubtful  light. 

To  drop  all  metaphor,  that  little  belL 
Call'd  back  reality,  and  broke  the  spell. 
No  heroine  claims  your  tears  with  tragic  tone; 
A  very  woman — scarce  restrains  her  own  ! 
Can  she,  with  fiction,  charm  the  cheated  mind. 
When  to  be  grateful  is  the  part  assign'd  ? 


Ah,  no !  she  scorns  the  trappings  of  her  art ; 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  but  the  heart. 

But,  ladies,  say,  must  I  alone  unmask? 
Is  here  no  other  actress,  let  me  ask  ? 
Believe  me,  those,  who  best  the  heart  dissect, 
Know,  every  woman  studies  stage-effect: 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills. 
As  instinct  teaches,  or  as  humor  wills; 
And,  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calls. 
Acts  in  the  drama,  till  the  curtain  falls. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  swells, 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  silver  bells! 
To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  rage 
Along  the  carpet's  many-color'd  stage ; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeavour, 
Nownere,now  there — in  noiseand  mischief  ever!    ' 

A  school-girl  next,  she  curls  her  hair  in  papers. 
And  mimics  father's  gout,  and  mother's  vapors; 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romances. 
Playful  at  church,  and  serious  when  she  dances ; 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes. 
And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  all  she  knows; 
Terror  of  caps  and  wigs  and  sober  notions ! 
A  romp!  that  longest  o^ perpetual  motions! 
— ^Till,  tam'd  and  tortur'd  into  foreign  graces. 
She  sports  her  lovely  place  at  public  places; 
And,  with  blue  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  fan. 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  man. 

Too  soon  a  Hirt — approach  her  and  she  flies  ; 
Frowns  wlien  pursued,  and  when  intreated  sighs ; 
Plays  with  unliappy  men  as  cats  with  mice. 
Till  fading  beauty  hints  the  late  advice. 
Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdain'd. 
And  now  she  sues  to  slaves  herself  had  chain'd. 

Then  comes  that  good  old  character,  a  wife^ 
With  all  the  dear  distracting  cares  of  life ; 
A  thousand  cards  a-day  at  doors  to  leave. 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive; 
Rouge  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  the  ton  aspire. 
With  nightly  blaze  set  Portland-place  on  fire; 
Snatch  half  a  glimj)seat  concert,  opera,  ball, 
A  meteor  trac'd  by  nfuie,  though  seen  by  all; 
And  when  her  shaiter'd  ner\  es  forbid  to' roam. 
In  very  spleen — rehearse  the  girls  at  home. 

Last  the  grey  dowager  in  ancient  flounces, 
With  snuff  and  spectacles  the  age  denounces; 
Boasts  how  tht  sires  of  this  degenerate  isle 
Knelt  for  a  look,  and  duelfd  for  a  smile; 
The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her  tea  she  sweetens,  as  she  sips,  with  scandal; 
With  modern  belles  eternal  warfare  wages, 
Like  her  own  birds  that  clamor  from  their  cages  j 
And  sliuffles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  all, 
Like  some  old  ruin  "  nodding  to  its  fall." 
Thus  woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exit. 
Then  most  an  actress  when  she  least  suspects  it. 
Vtt  nature  oft  peeps  out  and  mars  the  plot. 
Each  lesson  lost,  each  poor  pretence  forgot; 
Full  oft  with  energy  thai  scorns  control, 
At  once  lights  up  the  features  of  the  soul ; 
Unlocks  each  thought  chain'd  down  by  coward 

art. 
And  to  full  day  the  latent  passions  start. 

But  she,  whose  first  best  wish  is  your  applause. 
Herself  exemplifies  the  truth  she  drav\-s. 
Born  on  the  staw,  through  ev'ry  shifting  scene. 
Obscure  or  bri^jit,  tempe.'ituous  or  serene. 

Still 
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Still  has  your  smile  her  trembling  soirit  fir'cl ; 
And  can  she  act,  with  thoughts  lilte  these  in- 
spired ? 
Thus  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flings. 
All  skill,  all  practice,  now  unmeaning  things  ! 
To  you  uncheck'd,  each  genuine  feeling  flows, 
I^r,  all  that  life  endears — to  you  she  owes. 


§131.  Verses  to  the  Memory  nf  Mr.  Garrick. 
Spoken  as  a  Monody  hy  Mrs.  Yates,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-lane.     Sheridan. 

If  dying  excellence  deserves  a  tear, 
If  fond  remembrance  still  is  cherish'd  here. 
Can  we  persist  to  bid  our  sorrows  flow 
For  fabled  suff'rers  and  delusive  woe ; 
Or   with   quaint  smiles  dismiss   the  plaintive 

strain.. 
Point  the  quick  jest — indulge  the  comic  vein— 
Ere  yet  to  buried  Roscius  we  assign 
One  kind  regret,  one  tributary  line? 

His  fame  requires  we  act  a  tend'rer  pjart: 
His  memory  claims  the  tear  you  gave  his  art. 
The  gen  ral  voice,  the  meed  of  mournful 
verse. 
The  splendid  sorrows  that  adorn'd  his  hearse, 
The  throng  that  mourn'd  as  their  dead  fav'rite 

pass  d. 
The  graced  respect'  that  claim'd  him  to  the 

'     last; 
While  Shakspejare's  image,  from  its  hallow'd 

base, 
Seem'd  to  prescribe  the  grave,  and  point  the 

place : 
Nor  these,  nor  all  the  sad  regrets  that  flow 
From  fond  fidelity's  domestic  woe. 
So  much  are  Garrick's  praise — so  much  his 

due. 
As  on  this  spot — one  tear  bestow'd  by  you. 

Amid  the  arts  which  seek  ingenuous  fame. 
Our  toil  attempts  the  most  precarious  claim  ; 
To  him,  whose  mimic  pencil  wins  the  prize. 
Obedient  fame  immortal  wreaths  supplies : 
Whate'er  of  wonder  Reynolds  now  may  raise, 
Raphael  still  boasts  contemporary  praise : 
Each  dazzling  light  and  gaudier  bloom  sub- 
dued. 
With  undiminish'd  awe  his  works  are  view'd : 
E'en  beauty's  portrait  wears  a  softer  prime, 
Touch'd  by  the  tender  hand  of  mellowing  time. 

The  patient  sculptor  owns  an  humbler  part, 
A  ruder  toil,  and  more  mechanic  art ; 
Content  with  slow  and  timorous  stroke  to  trace 
The  ling'ring  line,  and  mould  the  tardy  grace : 
But  once  achiev'd,  though  barb'rous  wreck  o'er- 

throw 
The  sacred  fane,  and  lay  its  glories  low. 
Yet  shall  the  sculptur'd  ruin  rise  to-day. 
Graced  by  defect,  and  worshipp'd  in  decay ; 
Th'  enduring  record  bears  the  artist's  name. 
Demands  his  honors,  and  asserts  his  fame. 

Superior  hopes  the  poet's  bosom  fire, 
»0  proud  distinction  of  the  sacred  lyre! 


Wide  as  th'  inspiring  Phoebus  darts  his  ray, 
DifTusivc  splendor  gilds  his  votary's  lay. 
Whether  the  song  heroic  woes  rehearse 
With  epic  grandeur,  and  the  pomp  of  verse  ; 
Or,  fondly  gay,  with  unambitious  guile 
Attempt  no  prize  but  fav'ring  beauty's  smile  j 
Or  bear  dejected  to  the  lonely  grove 
The  soft  despair  of  unprevailing  love; 
Whate'er   the   theme,  through  ev'ry  age  and 

clime 
Congenial  passions  meet  the  according  rhyme. 
The  pride  of  glory,  pity's  sigh  sincere. 
Youth's  earliest  blush,  and  beauty's  virgin  tear. 

Such  is  their  meed — their  honors  thus  secure. 
Whose  arts  yield  objects,  and  whose  works  en- 
dure: 
The  actor  only  shrinks  from  time's  award; 
Feeble  tradition  is  his  memory's  guard ; 
By  whose  foint  breath  his  merits  must  abide, 
Unvouch'd  by  proof,  to  substance  unallied  1 
E'en  matchless  Garrick's  art,  to  heaven  resign'd. 
No  fix'd  effect,  no  model,  leaves  behind. 
The  grace  of  action,  the  adapted  mien, 
Faithful  as  nature  to  the  varied  scene ; 
Th'  expressive  glance,  whose  subtle  comment 

draws  ,  .,:. 

Entranc'd  attention,  and.aijaute  applause ji 
Gesture  that  mar^a,  with   force    and  feeling 

fraught, 
A  sense  in  silence,  and  a  will  in  thought ; 
Harmonious    speech,    whose    pure  and  liquid 

tone 
Gives  verse  a  music  scarce  confess'd  its  own,   . 
As  light  from  gems  assumes  a  btighter  ray. 
And,  cloth'd  with  orient  hues,  transcends  the 

day ; 
Passion's  wild  break,  and  frowns  that  awe  the 

sense. 
And  ev'ry  charm  of  gentle  eloquence. 
All  perishable  ! — like  th'  electric  fire. 
But  strike  the  frame,  and,  as  they  strike,  expire; 
Incense  too  pure  a  bodied  flame  to  bear, 
Its  fragrance  charms  the  sense,  and  blends  with 
air. 
Where  then,  while  sunk  in  cold  decay  he 
lies. 
And  pale  eclipse  for  ever  veils  those  eyes. 
Where  is  the  blest  memorial  that  ensures 
Our  Garrick's  fame  ? — whose  is  the  trust  ?  — 'tis 

Jours. 
!  by  ev'ry  charm  his  art  essay'd 
To  sooth  your  cares !  by  ev'ry  grief  allay'd ! 
By  the  hush'd  wonder  w^hich  his  accents  drew ! 
By  his  last  parting  tear,  repaid  by  you  ! 
By  all  those  thoughts,  which,  many  a  distaut 

night. 
Shall  mark  his  memory  with  a  sad  delight! 
Still  in  your  hearts'  dear  record  bear  his  name. 
Cherish  the  keen  regret  that  lifts  his  fame ; 
To  you  it  is  bequeath'd,  assert  the  trust. 
And  to  his  worth — 'tis  all  you  can — be  just. 
What  more  is  due  from  sanctifying  time. 
To  cheerful  wit,  and  many  a  favor'd  rhyme. 
O'er  his  graced  urn  shall  bloom,   a  deathless 

wreath. 
Whose  blossom'd  sweets  shall  deck  the  mask  be- 
neath. 

For 
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For    these  when  sculpture's   votive 

rear  ' 
The  due  memorial  of  a  loss  so  dear, 
O  loveliest  mourner,  gentle  muse !  be  thine 
The  pleasing  woe,  to  guard  the  laurell'd  shrine. 
As  Fancy  oft  by  Superstition  led 
To  roam  the  mansions  of  the  sainted  dead. 
Has  vievv'd,  by  shadowy  eve's  unfaithful  gloom, 
A  weeping  cherub  on  a  martyr's  tomb. 


So  thou,  sweet  Muse,  hang  o'er  his  sculptur'd 

bier, 
With  patient  woe,  that  loves  the  ling' ring  tear ; 
With  thoughts  that  mourn,  noryet  desire  relief. 
With  meek  regret,  and  fond  enduring  grief; 
With  looks  that  speak — He  never  shall  return ! 
Chilling  thy  tender  bosom,  clasp  his  urn! 
And  with  soft  sighs  disperse  th'  irrev'rent  dust. 
Which  time  may  strew  upon  his  sacred  bust. 


nUi  END- 


^tinted  by  SnTamilton,  VVeybridge. 
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